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Sweet  scented  flowers  and  fragrant 

leaves 1! 

Sweet  Williams a 


Tchlhatchewla  Isatldea 

Technical  names  for  plants 

Tecoma  amboinensis 

Tecoma  stans 10: 

Tender  bulbs  and  tubers,  wintering. 
Tephrosla  Virgin' — 
Thevetla  nerllfol 

Thorn,  double  scarlet 

*Thunbergla.  laurel-leaved., 

Toad  lily.  Japanese 

Tomatoes,  book  on , 

Tomatoes  falling  In  winter. . 
1  omatoes,  greenbouse 


llfolla. 


Tricyrtls 

Trttoma 

Tritomas 

mas.  half  hardy 

Tropseolum  trlcolorum.  treatment, 
Truck  garden,  best  soil  for 


•Vanda  ccerulea.. 
Variegated  plants 
Various  questk 


ardlnessof. 

I'M 

Vegetable  garden  notes  , 


Vegetable  garden  questions. 

Vegetable  garden,  the  U.  37. 

107.  135.  23:i.  2iit.  2t;6.  2sl.  2'J7 

Vegetables  in  the  south 

•Vegetables,  list  of  

Vegetables,  manuring  for — 

Vegetables,  sowing 

Vegetables,  stored 

Vegetables,  storing  

Vegetables,  winter  trentmen 

Ventilating  an  Ice  house 

Veranda,  vines  for 


IH.  59.  75,  92 
330,  347,  363 


Vlnca.  annual. 


ndmlll  derrick.. 


rines  for  porch.. 

I'ines  for  summer  uuuee 

Vines  for  trellises  about  the  fc 
koines  for  veranda 


Violets,  hardy.... 
Violets  In  hotbed. 
Violets.  Russian.. 
Vltex  Agnus-casti 


Walnuts.  English 

Washington,  hedge  plants  for , 

Watering  greenhouse  plants 

Watering  plants  out  of  doors 

Water,  leading  In  pipes 

Water  lilies  for  tubs,  ihree 

Water  lilies,  good  tender 

Water  lilies,  keeping  over  winter., 

Watar  lilies,  hardy 

Water  lilies,  lls^t  of  hardy 

Water  lilies.  list  of  tender 

Water  lilies,  tender 

Water  lilies,  three  new 

Water  Ulies.  when  to  plant 


When  to  order  plants. . 

White  worms  in  soil 

Wild  plants  in  bloom... 

Willow,  red 

Wilting  of  lemon  verbei 
Windbreak,  Austrian  pi 
Windbreak,  evergreen 


Tomato  -vines " 


wintering  tender  bulbs  i 
Vlnter  protection  


anthoceras  sorblfoila. 


Shrubs  for  sandy  hill 


Shrubs,  pruning  

Shrubs  to  bloom  all  summer.. . 
Shrubs,  wintering  at  Chicago.. 
Shrubs,  wintering  tender 


rubsofiXew  England. .  .;i;: 
libs,  some  new  and  rare. 12 
Libs,  transplanting  decld- 

1 

rubs,  winter  protection 


Snowberry  bush. 


Trees,  tilling  In  about  the  tr 

Trees,  tilling  In  around 

Trees  for  different  soils,  a  fc 

Trees  for  exposed  place 

Trees  for  sandy  hlU 

Trees  for  windbreak,  pine.. 

Trees,  mulching  

Trees,  pollarding 


anthoceras  sorblfoila  from  seed.. 


Yams,  growing  bunch.. 
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THE    MODNTAIN    LAUREL  {A-.ilmm  hiii/ul/a)  IN   ITS   NATIVE   WILDS. 


GARDENING. 


Sept.  /5, 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


MOUNTAIN  LAUREL  (Aa/;«/«  lali/oha). 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Blanc,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  beautiful  photo- 
graph from  which  our  illustration  is  en- 
graved. It  shows  the  mountain  laurel 
at  home  in  all  its  glory;  and  among  our 
native  shrubs  what  is  more  glorious? 
According  to  the  Tenth  Census  Report, 
this  kalmia grows  wild  from  "Xcw  Bruns- 
wick and  toe  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  south  to  western  Florida,  and 
through  the  Gulf  states  to  western  Louis- 
iana, and  the  valley  of  the  Red  River, 
Arkansas.  A  small  tree  *  *  or  more 
often  a  low  shrub;  rich  woodlands;  most 
common  and  reaching  its  greatest  devel- 
opment in  the  southern  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, here  often  forming  dense,  impene- 
trable thickets." 

It  is  very  abundant  in  the  woods  here- 
about, forming  a  dense  or  scattered 
underbrush,  and  extending  to  the  out- 
skirts, it  becomes  a  handsome  bank  of 
living  green.  In  old  fields  too  in  the 
neighborhood  of  rocky  and  hilly  woods  it 
is  also  found.  It  is  in  bloom  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  what  a  profusion  of 
loveliness  it  forms. 

At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  its 
great  abundance  in  a  wild  state,  and  how 
ver3'  desirable  it  is  as  a  garden  shrub,  it 
is  quite  an  uncommon  plant  in  our  gar- 
dens, not  only  that,  but  it  is  also  an  un- 
common plant  in  our  nurseries,  in  fact 
only  a  few  nurseries  keep  a  stock  of  it. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this?  Because  it  is 
so  hard  to  transplant  successfully.  If 
you  think  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to 
take  a  pick  and  a  spade  and  go  out  into 
the  woods  and  dig  up  a'l  the  mountain 
laurel  you  want  and  plant  it  in  your 
garden  to  have  a  beautiful  shrubbery  bed, 
do  please  trj^  it,  and  a  year  from  that 
time  kindly  drop  us  a  note  giving  your 
experience.  The  plants  take  about  "that 
long  lo  die  out. 

Isn't  it  possible  to  get  them  to  Ive? 
Ves.  Select  isolated  plants  in  hard  or 
gravelly  soil  in  preference  to  soft  and 
loose  earth,  cut  theni  back  pretty  hard 
and  dig  them  up  very  carefully  in  Sep- 
tember, saving  every  root  and  rootlet 
and  keep  these  moist;  transplant  at  once 
into  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden  in 
fesh  'but  not  fatted  with  manure)  soil 
and  mulch  the  ground  with  leaves.  Keep 
them  there  for  one  to  two  years  and  then 
transplant  those  that  have  lived  to  your 
shrubbery  bed.  Better  stil,l  dig  up  the 
young  seedlings,  say  from  si.\  to  ten 
inches  high  and  treat  them  in  the  same 
way,  or  rather  plant  them  at  once  into  a 
cold,  east-facing,  frame,  protect  tlicm 
there  over  winter,  and  plant  them  out  in 
nursery  rows  in  a  sheltered  (not  a  hot, 
sunny  place)  spot,  and  cultivate  them 
there  for  two  or  three  years  before  plant- 
ing them  out  permanently.  It  can  be 
raised  from  seed  too,  but  this  is  such  a 
slow  and  tedious  process  that  several  of 
jur  nurserymen  find  it  more  profitable 
to  buy  seedling  a  few  years  old  in  Kuro])e 
and  grow  them  on,ra'therthan  raiscthcir 
own  to  begin  with. 

Where  only  a  few  plants  are  needed  it  is 
much  better  to  send  to  a  nursery  and 
get  good  rooted,  stocky  plants  that  are 
sure  to  grow,  than  undergo  the  bother 
and  mortification  of  digging  up  and  try- 
ing to  grow  the  wild  plants. 

As  mountain  laurel  green  has  become  a 
staple  article  of  commerce  at  the  holiday 
season,  vast  quantities  of  it  being  u  e"d 
for  evergreen  ropes,  wreaths,  and  other 


evergreen  decorations  at  Christmas, 
enormous  quantities  of  it  are  gathered 
for  this  purpose,  which  means  a  sad  and 
often  wanton  havoc  among  the  wild 
])lants. 


HEDGE  PLANTS  FOR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

The  trifoliate  citrus,  C.  trifoliate,  has 
not  been  sufficienth'  tested  to  definitely 
settle  the  north  m  limit  of  its  hardiness. 
[We  have  it  at  Dosoris,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  quite  hardy  with  us.— Ed.]  It  has 
succeeded  for  several  j-ears  in  withstand- 
ing the  winters  in  central  New  Jersey  and 
around  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  repotted 
to  ripen  its  fruit.  Here  in  Washington  it 
is  perfectly  hardy.  It  has  been  growing 
outside  in  pretty  exposed  positions  for 
the  past  fifteen  years;  for  the  last  eight 
years  it  has  bloomed  annually  and  ripened 
fruit  with  good  seed  before  the  cold 
weather  came  along.  Judging  it  by  the 
growth  it  makes  here  it  is  well  adapted 
for  a  hedge  bush,  it  makes  an  astonish- 
ingly quick  impenetrable  growth.  The 
free  use  of  the  hedge  knife  on  the  young 
plants  does  it  good  in  inducing  it  to  send 
out  growths  from  the  bottom.  It  has 
long  formidable  spines  on  all  the  shoots 
with  small  trifoliate  leaves.  It  is  quite 
an  ornamental  plant  both  in  winter  and 
summer.  When  the  leaves  drop  ofl"  the 
branches  remain  a  rich  dark  green  color. 
There  is  a  near  relative  of  the  above  called 
Citrus  ausfra/Zs  with  a  very  reat  habit; 
it  is  not  such  a  strong  grower  and  the 
leaves  are  not  divided.  The  Agricultural 
Department  is  at  present  experiraenting 
with  it  in  ihe  way  f  testing  its  hardiness 
in  diffeient  paits  of  the  country. 

Aralia  pentaphyUa  is  the  name  of  a 
Japanese  plant  which  has  been  tried  here 
for  several  years  as  an  ornamental  hedge 
plant  and  found  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
a  slender  but  dense  grower  and  easilv 
kept  in  shape.  [Perfectly  hardy  in  the 
north.— Ed.] 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius  resembles  the 
holly  so  closeh-  that  most  people  are  de- 
ceived with  it.  It  is  from  Japan  and 
quite  hardy  here  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  stand  out  much  further  north.  [We 
have  two  good  old  plants  that  have  Uved 
outside  for  several  years  but  they  are  not 
reliably  hardy  here'— Ed  ] 

The  Japanese  andChineseprivetsL/grus. 
tram  Japonicuin  and  ovalHolium  from 
Japan  and  L.  lucidum  from  China  are  all 
highly  ornamental  hedge  plants.  If 
planted  in  sheltered  situations  they  re- 
tain their  beautiful  foliage  all  through 
the  winter.  These  plants  won't  stand 
the  winters  ofmany  places.  In  locations 
where  their  hardiness  isdoubtful  it  would 
be  well  to  experiment  with  a  single  plant, 
if  successful  this  will  soon  send  out 
growths  which  root  as  cuttings  with 
great  freedom,  they  produce  seeds  very 
freely  and  the  fruit  is  quite  ornamental 
during  the  late  months.  [The  ovali- 
folium,  which  is  what  i<  known  as  the 
Califomian  privet,  is  hardy  at  Dosoris, 
the  others  named  are  not.-^Eo.] 

G.  W.  O. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

Begin  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  have 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous  ones  to 
move,  do  the  evergreens  first.  If  ^-ou 
move  them  now  they  will  have  a  chance 
to  make  a  supply  of  fresh  feeding  roots 
before  hard  frosty  weather  sets  in,  for 
they  have  two  or  three  months  yet, 
enough  to  give  them  a  good  start  in  "life. 
Before  planting  see  that  the  roots  never 
get  dry  orare  exposed  to  sun  or  wind;  cut 
back  the  wounded  and  broken  roots  to 
sound  wood  with  a  sharp  knife  or  shears 


and  head  in  the  branches  if  admissable. 
In  planting,  dig  deep,  wide  holes,  remov- 
ing the  poor  dirt  and  replace  with  go  d 
earth,  pack  the  dirt  firmly  in  the  bottom 
of  th-  hole,  setting  it  up  in  the  middle  in 
a  hillock  or  mound,  not  unlike  a  basin 
turned  upside  down.  Set  the  plant  in  the 
top  of  this  little  mound,  and  with  a 
string,  rod  or  pole  stretched  across  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  see  that  the  tree  stands 
at  about  the  same  depth  as  regards  its 
roots  as  was  the  case  with  it  where  it 
grew  before;  spread  out  the  roots  on  all 
sides,  working  fine  mellow  soil  between 
them,  then  fill  up  with  good  soil  and  tamp 
the  ground  firmly.  .\t  this  stage  we  al- 
ways give  the  trees  a  thorough  watering, 
enough  to  soak  the  earth  clear  through 
to  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  but  manv 
planters  object  to  this  watering.  Our 
answer  to  their  objections  is  "Look  at 
the  results,  the  trees  there  speak  for  them- 
selves," And  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
a'ter  planting  the  evergreens,  unless  "in 
rainy  weather,  sprinkle  the  plants  over- 
head with  water  from  a  hose,  syringe,  or 
easier  still,  from  a  water  pot  and  rose, 
twice  a  day  if  the  trees  are  fine  and  you 
wish  to  make  their  lives  quite  certain. 
In  winter  mulch  the  ground  under  and 
about  them  with  tree  leaves  to  lessen  the 
sev  rity  of  the  frost  in  the  rootlets. 

Treat  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  in 
practically  the  same  way.  But  don't 
spare  the  knife.  Head  in  the  top,  and  cut 
in  the  side  branches  pretty  hard.  If  the 
leaves  are  still  upon  the  trees,  strip  th  m 
off  with  a  sharp  knife;  rubbing  them  off 
would  be  all  right  if  it  wouldn't  disturb 
the  buds,  should  it  do  this  though,  don't 
rub  them  off,  but  cut  them. 

A  gentleman  visiting  Dosoris  not  long 
since  told  us  that  A.  B.,  an  extensive 
planter,  didn't  believe  in  heading  back 
or  cutting  in  trees  at  planting  time,  it 
was  all  nonsense.  "All  right,"  we  said, 
"come  and  see.  You  remember  ihtt 
handsome  specimen  of  Prunus  angusti- 
folia  we  moved  last.\pril  as  it  was  burst- 
ing into  bloom,  and  how  careful  we  were 
about  it,  we  didn't  cut  it  back  at  all  as 
we  wished  to  save  its  dense  and  hand- 
some head  and  its  cloud  of  flowers.  AW 
went  well  for  a  time,  t'ne  flowers  blos- 
somed out  a  snowbank  and  the  leaves 
began  to  grow,  and  up  till  the  end  of  May 
it  looked  like  a  success.  But  dry  weather 
set  in  in  June  and  staid  in,  and  our  Chicka- 
saw began  to  fade."  "Yes,  I  remember," 
he  remarked,  "it  died."  "No,  it  didn't," 
we  replied,  "a  few  days  after  j-ou  saw  it 
then,  feeling  assured  to  keep  it  as  it  was 
would  be  certain  death  to  it,  we  sawed 
every  limb  back  to  within  a  tew  inches  of 
the  "trunk,  and  now  look  at  it,  a  mop- 
head  of  vigorous,  healthy,  leafy  shoots." 
Alter  sawing  oft'  the  branches  we  gave  a 
barrel  of  w^aterto  the  roots,  and  sprinkled 
the  trunk  twice  a  day  for  a  fortnight. 
This  tree  had  not  been  previously  pre- 
pared for  transplanting  by  root  cutting 
and  branch  pruning. 


August  loth, 
page  386,  let  me  tell  you  about  my  trees. 
Knoxville,  as  you  are  aware  is  in  East 
Tennessee,  the  cold  section  of  the  state. 
Two  of  my  plants  of  Magnolia  grandi- 
fJora  measure  respectiveh-  one  foot  above 
the  ground,  twenty-one  and  twenty-six 
inches  circumference  of  trunk,  and  their 
spread  of  branches  is  fifteenand  seventeen 
f  et.  They  are  fifteen  years  old  and 
twenty  feet  or  more  high. 
They  have  never  been  injured  by  the 
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MAGxNOLIA    P.-.KVIFLORA 


severest  cold  we  have  had,  and  we  have 
had  the  mercury  down  to  IT'  below  zero. 
Several  winters  ago  we  had  it  at  zero  to 
€°  below,  lasting  tor  a  week,  which  was 
^  very  unusual  spell  for  this  section. 
Fortunately  my  magnolias  were  not  in- 
jured by  the  severe  freeze  that  did  so 
-much  damage  to  vegetation  in  the  South 
last  Easter.  This  applies  as  well  to  all 
other  magnolias  in  the  town.  In  fact, 
my  trees  are  more  exposed  than  any 
others.  This  spring  freeze  did  me  serious 
injury.  My  Magnolia  stellata  was  cut 
down  to  the  ground. 

My  weeping  cherries,  Primus  pendula, 
■were  just  through  blooming  and  I  was 
■obliged  to  cut  the  branches  away  back, 
one  is  high-grafted,  the  other  low.  The 
lo  .V  one  I  trained  to  a  stake  till  it  was 
about  fifteen  feet  high.  It  was  white  in 
bloom,  a  beautiful  sight.  A  fountain  of 
pink  blooms.  They  were  just  through 
blooming. 

.\  wistaria  which  covered  an  iron 
trame  four  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
twenty  feet  high,  at  the  time  was  covered 
with  thousands  of  blooms,  and  it  came 
very  near  being  killed.  I  had  it  cut  back 
to  the  main  stalk  and  it  is  now  recover- 
ing. I  will  not  enuirerate  all  the  trees 
and  shrubberv  that  were  then  injured  or 
killed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  never  want 
to  see  such  another  freeze.         W.  S.  M. 

Kno.xville,  Tenn. 


MftGNOLIfl  FflRVIFLORfl. 

This  is  a  hardy  deciduous  shnib  or 
small  tree,  indigenous  to  Japan,  and  one 
of  the  gems  of  our  gardens.  In  Garden- 
IXG,  page  8,  September  15,  1892,  there 
appeared  an  illustration  showing  this 
species,  together  with  M.  Watsoni  and 
M.  bypoleuca  in  one  group,  thus  afford- 
ing us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  com- 
paring them  together.   More  than  that  it 


was  the  most  natural  and  truthful  picture 
of  these  magnolias  ever  published.  But 
in  that  picture  M.  parviSora  was  shown 
to  such  poor  advantage  that  we  felt  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  show  it  in  more  perfect 
form  and  with. good  foliage,  so  we  had 
this  spray  photographed  early  last  June. 

Small  plants  not  more  than  fifteen 
inches  high  bear  blossoms,  and  as  they  in- 
crease in  size  and  vigor  year  after  year, 
so  does  their  crop  of  blossoms  increase  in 
proportion.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
ovate  to  round  in  the  bud,  openinground 
and  expanding  to  saucer  shaped,  three 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  across.  In  the 
middle  is  a  close  bunch  or  cone  of  bright 
red  stamens  that  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  pure  snowy  petals.  When  growing  on 
the  bushes  the  flowers  are  nodding,  that 
is  most  of  them  are  drooping  face  down, 
in  this  point  they  differ  from  the  flowers 
of  even,-  other  hardy  magnolia  we  grow. 

The  Chinese  and  hybrid  deciduous  mag- 
nolias as  conspicua,  Soulangeana,  etc., 
begin  to  bloom  before  the  leaves  appear 
but  this  Japanese  little  beauty,  as  well  as 
its  contemporaries  Watsoni  and  bypo- 
leuca,not  till  their  leaves  begin  to  grow  so 
that  we  get  both  foliage  and  blossoms  at 
the  same  time,  thus  enhancing  their 
beauty.  And  they  last  several  weeks  in 
bloom.  In  the  ease  of  parviHora  too.  we 
get  a  second  crop  of  flowers  later  in  sum- 
mer, but  not  such  a  heavy  one  as  cordata 
gives.  While  Watsoni  is  the  strongest 
scented  of  all  our  hard}'  magnolias  and 
hypoleuca  next,  parviffora  is  only  slightly 
fragrant.  But  the  rose  bugs  seem  to  be 
just  as  fond  of  it  as  they  are  of  the  others, 
and  this  means  that  in'  the  rose  bug  sea- 
sou,  from  June  3  till  July  10-15,  we  cannot 
get  one  perfect  blossom  unless  we  protect 
it  against  this  pest. 

This  magnolialikesgoodground,  moist- 
ure and  shel  er,  but  not  shade,  and  ills 
worthv  of  it. 


T«E  JflPflNESE   ROSE  RUCOSfl. 

This  hardy  Japaneserose(/?osaru^osa) 
in  its  v.hite  and  pink  Ibrms  is  now  devel- 
oping its  showy  heps,  the  fruitage  of  its 
first,  and  most  profuse  bloom,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  producing,  as  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  for  a  long  time,  scattering 
blossoms  as  well.  At  all  times  during  the 
summer  a  well  grown  bush  will  have 
some  flowers.  While  the  large,  sweet 
scented,  single  blossoms,  set  against  its 
most  charming  foliage  is  an  attractive 
feature  there  is  an  added  beauty  when  the 
heps,  large  as  cherries,  have  assumed  the 
color  of  maturity.  From  the  white  flower 
comes  an  orange  yellow  and  from  the 
pink,  a  bright  red  and  glossy  hep.  I  use 
this  r.  se  for  a  low  hedge,  and  a  more 
happy  selection  could  hardly  be  made.  To 
onelivingina  trying,  climate,  far  away 
from  the  home  of  the  Cherokee,  there  is 
something  poetic  in  the  thought  of  a  hedge 
of  roses.  We  dream  of  them,  but  in  that 
dream  come  insect  pests,  winter-kill, 
whale  oil  soap  and  hellebore,  until  we  be- 
come disgusted,  and  wake  up  and  con- 
clude to  banish  all  roses  from  the  list  of 
available  plants  for  hedges,  but  we  need 
do  so  no  more.  Here  is  a  rose  perfectly 
hardy  in  most  trying  climates,  free  from 
all  insect  attacks,  standing  hot  suns  and 
moderate  drouths,  nearly  alwavs  in 
bloom,  extremely  handsome  in  its'  dark 
wrinkled,  leathery  foliage  and  attractive 
in  its  bright  colored  heps.  For  shrubbery 
belts  it  is  well  suited,  and  a  good  coni- 
panion  to  the  equally  hardy  Rosa  rubri- 
folia,  a  European  importation  which  our 
insects  seem  to  avoid.  W.  C.  Eg.\n. 

Chicago. 


TEflS'  WEEPING  MULBERRY. 

I  note  what  you  say  about  growing 
this  on  its  own  roots.  Are  you  quite  sure 
this  would  be  the  correct  thing?  The 
original  tree  of  this  sort  was  grown  from 
seed  by  J.  C.  Teas  of  Carthage,  Missouri, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
original  has  always  ruii  on  the  ground 
like  a  pumpkin  vine.  The  last  time  I  saw 
it,  it  was  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  but  none 
of  its  branches  reaching  upward  more 
than  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  who  have  grown  it,  that 
it  never  develops  any  stiffness,  or  abilitj' 
to  stand  upright.  "VVe  now  have  a  fine 
specimen,  about  nine  feet  high,  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  ground,  that  has  been 
tied  to  an  iron  rod,  driven  into  the 
ground.  Wooden  supports,  large  enough 
to  be  lasting  are  unsightlv.  I  doubt 
whether  many  planters  will  "be  satisfied 
with  trees  on  their  own  roots.  If  this 
style  does  become  popular,  it  will  be  a 
boon  to  uurserj-men;  as  this  is  a  verj-  dif- 
ficult tree  to  graft.  E.  Y.  T. 

Irvington,  Indiana. 

There  are  three  specimens  at  Dosoris, 
one  seven  feet,  another  nine  feet,  and  the 
third  eleven  feet  high,  and  all  on  their 
own  roots,  with  stems  as  stifl  as  a  post; 
and  the  last  two  are  still  going  upward. 
But  they  won'tgo  up  alone,  they  have  got 
to  be  trained  up  to  a  stake;  when  once  up 
however  they  stay  up  without  the  help  of 
any  support.  When  you  come  East 
don't  fail  to  come  out  here  and  see 
them. 


The  Umbrella  Pine  of  Japan  (Scia- 
dopitys  verticillata).— Let  us  give  ar 
English  opinion:  "Where  the  rhododen- 
dron thrives  the  sciadopitys  will  grow. 
Want  of  attention  to  this  simple  fact  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  disappointment. 
If  the  sciadopitys  is  planted  in  a  soil  suffi- 
ciently retentive  to  supply  a  constant  sup- 
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ply  of  moisture  to  the  roots  during  the 
growing  season,  there  is  scarcely  any 
derartnicnt  of  ornamental  planting  into 
which  it  may  not  be  introduced  with  ex- 
cellent etTcct."  tkiodadvice  to  be  sure.at 
the  same  time  far  too  restricted.  While 
the  umbrella  pine  will  thrive  ijvherever  the 
rhododendron  will  in  theopea.  rhododen- 
drons will  thrive  in  the  shade,  and  it  won't, 
and  it  will  thrivein  opensunny  exposures 
where  a  rhododendron  would  burn  out. 
And  it  is  hardierthanourrhododendrons. 
The  largest  umbrella  pine  at  Dosoris  is 
lo  feet  high  and  a  perfect  specimen  from 
the  ground  to  the  tip,  and  it  is  growing 
on  a  south  facing  slope,  on  sandy  land, 
with  a  scattering  of  other  trees  near  it. 
But  we  mulch  theground  about  it  heavily 
every  year,  were  it  not  for  this  mulch- 
ing it  would  burn  out. 

Cedrus  Atlantica  argentea  is  the 
name  imder  which  the  beautiful  glaucous 
Mount  Atlas  cedar  tree  is  now  being  ad- 
vertised. Get  it,  cost  what  it  may.  The 
specimen  at  Dosoris  is,  we  believe,  the 
handsomest  tree  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  tree  before  which,  two 
months  ago,  that  veteran  arboriculturist 
Josiah  Hoopes,  of  Westchester,  Pa  ,  un- 
covered his  head  and  declared  "That  is 
the  loveliest  tree  I  ever  saw  in  mj'  life 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe."  You 
will  find  a  picture  of  it  in  Gardenln'G, 
page  163,  February  15,  '94,  engraved 
from  a  photograph  of  it  taken  some  years 
ago.  But  it  has  grown  and  improved  in 
appearance  immensely  since  then. 

Fraxinus  Mariesii  is  a  flowering  ash 
tree  from  China.  It  forms  a  small  tree  or 
large  shrub  with  pinnate  leaves — two 
pairs  and  a  terminal  leaflet— and  it  is  said 
to  have  pure  white  delightfully  fragrant 
flowers.    Has  anvone  tried  it  here? 


The  Flower  Garden. 


TflE  fLOWER  GARDEN. 

Because  the  season  is  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced don't  neglect  the  flower  garden. 
Keep  everything  neat  and  clean  and  ap- 
pearing to  the  best  advantage.  Although 
the  summer  has  been  so  veri-  dry  that 
Jananese  anemones  are  short,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  sfcond  crop  of  delphiniums, 
and  the  salvias  have  made  poor  flowers, 
and  the  asters  haven't  grown  to  half 
their  size,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
garden,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  we  can  note  a  few  lessons. 

.Vmong  annuals,  French  marigolds, 
gaillardias,  globe  amaranths,  petunias, 
zinnias,  sweet alyssum.Drummond  phlox, 
nasturtiums  and  verbenas  have  done  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Sohavethenierembcrgias, 
blooming  all  the  time. 

Single  flowered  geraniums  have  stood 
the  drouth  better  than  double  ones;  on 
the  other  hand  as  soon  as  the  rain  came 
it  destroyed  the  show  of  singles  more 
than  of  doubles. 

Nothing  has  bloomed  better  than  the 
blue  and  white  Cape  plumbagos,  and  the 
white,  red-eye,  and  purple  flowered 
vincas. 

The  summer  hyacinth  m  succession  has 
been  bloommg  for  months.  Clematis  pan- 
iculata  is  a  snowy  fleece,  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum  is  nearing  its  best,  perennial 
sunflowers  and  asters  of  several  kinds  are 
in  good  bloom,  early  planted  carnations 
have  many  fragrant  flowers,  we  are  cut- 
ting June-planted  gladioli,  cannas  are  in 


the  height  of  perfection,  where  dahlias  do 
well  they  are  in  fine  form,  the  later  trlto- 
mas  hold  aloft  their  fiery  torches  and  all 
manner  of  vines— moonflowers,  dawn- 
flowers,  coba>a,  lophospermum,  white, 
and  blue  solanums,  aristolochias,  and 
others  are  in  their  heydey. 

Work  to  do  in  the  Borders.— Pull 
out  all  old  waste  annuals,  their  presence 
after  their  beauty  is  passed  is  an  eye-sore. 
Cut  over  all  dead  stems  of  hardy  peren- 
nials, and  strip  off"  dead  and  decaying 
leaves  and  clear  them  all  awaj'.  Put  a 
stake  to  the  hardy  asters,  and  sun- 
flowers in  the  borders  to  make  them 
look  tidy,  but  tie  them  up  loosely  and 
don't  let  the  stake  appear  near  the  top 
of  the  plants,  nor  the  tying  be  visible. 
.\ny  seedlings  that  spring  up  in  the 
borders,  if  needed  may  be  saved  either 
where  they  are  or  lifted  and  planted 
thickly  in  another  reserve  bed  to  be  kept 
there  till  next  spring.  Among  such  are 
hollyhocks,  delphiniums,  coreopsis,  cen- 
trauthus,  pyrethrums  and  the  like  in  the 
way  of  hardy  perennials,  and  coreopsis, 
larkspur,  poppies,  gilias  and  the  like  in 
the  line  of  annuals. 

Pick  up  all  the  pansies  that  are  coming 
up  in  the  borders  and  plant  them  some- 
what thickly  in  store  beds  by  themselves 
outside  or  in  frames.  A.nd  you  had  better 
sow  some  more  for  sprit  g  blooming  out- 
side. 

Get  together  your  daisies.  Even  the 
old  dried  up  roots,  if  the3^  show  a  few 
pieces  having  green  leaves  will,  if  lifted 
ami  planted  in  a  frame,  recuperate  won- 
derfully before  winter  sets  in  and  form  a 
solid  mat  before  spring. 

Gather  together  the  little  forge  f-me- 
nots  to  winter  in  a  frame  for  spring 
planting,  or  failing  that  sow  some dissiti- 
£ora  seed  in  a  box  or  frame  for  flowers 
next  spring. 

.Although  Canterbury  bells  may  prove 
hardly  enough  mixed  among  the  other 
plants  in  sheltered  borders  if  they  are 
covered  a  little  in  winter,  we  get  our 
plants  together  about  this  time  and 
plant  them  in  a  cold  frame,  from  which 
we  transplant  them  to  the  open  border 
in  spring.  Plants  raised  from  seed  now, 
unless  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  all 
winter  are  apt  to  be  too  late  tor  bloom- 
ing next  spring,  for  really  the  plant  is  a 
biennial,  and  not  an  annual. 

Crown  anemones,  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
and  some  others  we  raised  from  seed 
and  have  now  in  boxes  we  will  plant 
thickly  into  a  frame  to  stay  there  till 
spring,  when  we  shall  set  them  outside. 

Gather  all  the  seeds  you  want,  for  your 
own  saved  seeds,  if  your  flowers  had 
been  good,  are  as  good  as  what  you  can 
buy.  Among  these  seeds  may  be  zinnias, 
IJrummond  phlox,  salvia,  petunias,  core- 
opsis, sweet  peas,  nasturtiums,  mignon- 
ette, gaura,  marigolds,  sweet  alyssum, 
stocks,  asters,  and  so  forth.  Speaking 
of  mignonette,  reminds  us  that  we  heard 
recently  that  there  is  no  white  fragrant 
mignonette,  what  is  known  as  the  white 
mignonette  (Reseda  alba)  is  a  perennial 
and  not  fragrant  at  all.  Now  that  is  all 
nonsense.  Reseda  odorata  only  is  mig- 
nonette, R.  alba  isn't  mignonette  at  all. 
Butaside  from  that,  wegrow  Garrawav's 
white  mignonette,  and  it  is  just  as  white 
as  R.  alba,  and  as  fragrant  as  any  other 
mignonette.  At  the  same  time  along- 
side Machet  and  such  other  large  flow- 
ered sorts  it  isn't  worth  growing.  As  a 
general  thing  these  kinds  are  very  little 
grown  except  in  gnenhouses,  but  they 
are  just  as  good  for  outside  work  as 
Miles'  large-flowered.  Crimson  King, 
Golden  Queen,orany  of  theother  common 
sorts. 


Propagating  Plants  for  Next  Year. 
— W'e  always  put  in  a  stock  of  cuttings  of 
geraniums,  ageratura,  coleus,  alternan- 
thera,  double  petunias,  and  the  like  itt 
August  or  September — thisjearin  .A.ugust 
and  they  are  all  rooted  and  boxed  and 
potted  off"  now — because  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  keep  them  over  winter  than  it  is. 
to  lift  a  lot  of  old  plants  and  save  them. 
We  make  the  cuttings  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  plant  them  in  a  bed  of  sand  on 
a  bench  in  the  greenhouse,  but  in  boxes, 
filled  with  sandy  loam,  or  in  a  frame,  or 
in  fact  a  shaded  border  will  do. 

But  there  are  lots  of  plants  w-e  cannot 
treat  in  this  way,  for  instance  abutilons, 
hibiscus,  cassias,  lemon  verbenas,  and 
acalyphas,  wood  of  them  made  out  of 
doors  does  not  strike  easily.  We  keep 
over  a  few  plants  in  pots  of  them  in 
summer  and  grow  them  in  thegreenhouse 
to  get  more  tractable  wood  from  indoors. 
We  may  except  the  lemon  verbena,  we 
wait  in  its  case  till  we  get  the  young 
growths  in  spring;  or  take  the  ripened 
wood  and  cut  it  into  short  lengths  which 
we  stick  into  the  ground  in  a  pot  or  box 
indoors,  or  for  that  matter  out  of  doors- 
in  spring,  like  a  grapi  vine  or  currant 
cutting,  and  they  will  grow. 

Salvias,  cassias,  grevilleas,  vincas,  pep- 
per trees,  blue  gum  trees,  and  the  like,  all 
prefer  to  raise  from  seed  everv  year, 
sowing  as  early  as  Januarj-  or  Februarv. 


BULBS  FOR  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  floral  display  in  our  gardens  in 
spring  depends  largely  on  the  number  and 
variety  of  bulbous  plants  we  have  grow- 
ing in  them,  and  now  is  the  time  to  attend 
to  this  matter.  Tulips,  hj'acinths  and 
narcissus  furnish  the  bulk"  of  the  bulb 
show  in  spring,  but  there  is  a  host  of 
other  kinds  that  we  ought  also  to  grow. 
All  the  varieties  of  these  bulbs  that  are 
best  for  indoor  culture  are  also  the  best 
for  growing  out  of  doors,  butwhileevery 
kind  grows  well  outside,  only  certain 
varieties  are  satisfactory  indoors.  Let  us 
deal  with  them  in  detail. 

Tulips.— All  kinds  o(  tulips  grow  well 
and  bloom  well  out  of  doors,  but  the 
varieties  used  most  out  of  doors  are  the 
same  as  what  we  grow  in  the  window  or 
greenhouse,  see  Gardening,  page  409. 
But  don't  restrict  yourselves  to  that  list.. 
Start  at  the  beginning  with  Due  Van 
Thol,  mixed  and  Tournesol,and  end  with 
the  Bizarres,  Bybloemens,  and  Darwin 
tuKps,  and  that  brilliant  beauty  Gesueri- 
aua.  For  formal  beds  thoseof  iieathabit, 
stocky  growth,  and  fine  distinct  showy 
flowers  should  be  chosen.  Good  among 
these  are  Bacchus,  dark  crimson;  Belle 
Alliance,  dark  scarlet;  Brutus,  orange 
crimson  with  yellow  margin,  Chrysolora,. 
yellow;  La  Reine,  white  tinged  with  rose; 
Rosa  Mundi,  faint  purpHsh  rose;  Rose 
Grisdelin,  rose  and  white;  and  Yellow 
Prince,  yellow.  And  we  can  hardly  omit 
Duchess  de  Parma  and  Keizer  Kroon, 
both  reds  margined  with  yellow;  the 
Pottebakker  varieties,  scarlet,  white  and 
yellow;  Royal  Standard,  white  feathered 
with  rosy  crimson;  and  Wouverman,  deep 
purplish  violet.  Of  these  named  Bacchus, 
Brutus,  DuchesFe  de  Parma,  La  Reine, 
Rosa  Mundi,  Wouverman,  and  Y.  llosv 
Prince,  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  at 
the  planter's  discretion  can  be  used  in 
panels  or  rings  in  the  same  beds  where  all 
are  rctpiired  to  be  in  flower  at  once. 

Among  double  tulips  the  Tournesol 
varieties,  which  are  early  blooming,  are 
most  grown.  But  also  get  La  Candeur, 
white;  Rex  Rubrorum,  bright  red,  Gloria 
Solis,  reddish  brown  w'ith  yellow  edge, 
and  Yellow  Rose,  yellow.    These  are  late 
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flowering  and  fine.  All  the  double  flowered 
va  ieties  bloom  well  planted  out  in  the 
garden. 

Don't  omit  the  parrot  tulips.  Thej^ 
fire  happily  among  the  cheapest  and  they 
are  late  blooning.  Their  peculiar  fantas- 
tic forms  and  rich  coloring  render  them 
great  favorites  as  cut  flowers  especially 
with  people  who  aspire  to  artistic  or 
esthetic  tastes.  They  are  hardy,  easy  to 
grow,  and  fine  for  cutting.  Our  illustra- 
tion is  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  a 
Ijuncli  of  these  tulips  taken  at  Dosoris 
last  May. 

Tulips  grow  well  in  any  ordinary  gar- 
den soil,  but  if  it  is  deep,  rich,  somewhat 
sandy,  and  well  drained  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, and  if  the  conditions  are  to  their  lik- 
ing the\-  are  long  lived  and  multiply 
freely.  While  it  is  well  to  get  them  into 
the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  October  is 
the  principal  month  for  planting  them,  in 
the  case  of  beds  we  cannot  help  this  be- 
<ause  the  beds  won't  be  cleared  of  their 
summer  occupants  before  that  time. 
While  it  is  all  right  to  fill  the  beds  with  a 
■densearray  of  tulips,  we  confess  to  a  weak- 
ness lor  growing  them  in  narrow  borders 
very  thick,  and  all  kinds  mixed  together, 
then  we  get  flowers  from  the  same  patch 
from  early  in  April  when  the  Due  Van 
Thol  appears,  till  the  Gesnerianas  and 
A'ellow  Rose  are  in  their  heyday  well  nigh 
the  end  of  May.  When  the  earlier  varie- 
.  ties  bloom  and  their  petals  fall  we  cut  ofl 
their  seed  heads,  and  everything  is  neat. 
A  belt  of  this  sort  is  illustrated  in  Gar- 
iJENi.NG,  front  page,  September  15,  1893. 

H\  ACINTHS.— .\11  Dutch  hyacinths  grow- 
well  out  of  doors  and  bloom  without  an\' 
■difliculty.  What  are  best  for  indoors  are 
Jilso  most  showy  outside,  butso  ver\'w-ell 
do  h\-acinths  bloom  in  the  open  ground 


that  we  usually  get  the  cheapest  kinds 
for  this  purpose.  The  single  varieties  are 
the  finest,  but  all  the  doubles  also  do 
•well.  The  first  planting  will  bloom  well 
no  matter  how  poor  the  ground  may  be, 
but  if  you  want  the  bulbs  to  live  and  do 
well  in  after  years  givethem  good  ground, 
such  as  we  have  advised  for  tulips.  The 
following  are  quite  good  cheap  varieties: 
Alba  superbissima,  Blanchard,  Madame 
van  der  Hoop,  Bironess  Van  Thuyll, 
white;  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  and  Vol- 
taire, blush;  Norma,  Fabiola,  Gertrude, 
pink;  Cosmos,  Gigantea,  rose;  Amy,  Bou- 
quet Tendre,  Robert  Steiger,  red  or  crim- 
son; Czar  Peter,  Leonidas,  pale  blue;  and 
Blue  Morant,  Charles  Dickens,  La  Pey- 
rouse,  and  William  I,  other  shades  "of 
blue.  Among  double  flowered  sorts  La 
Tour  d'  Auvergne,  white;  Garrick,  blue, 
and  Lord  Wellington,  blush,  are  very 
good. 

Narcissus.— In  the  southern  states  all 
kinds  are  hardy,  but  about  New  York  the 
polyanthus  section  is  tender.  But  the 
finest  ot  all  narcissi,  namelv,  the  large 
flowered  daff'odils  like  Hor'sfieldii,  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  and  Trumpet  Major 
are  perfectly  hardv,  so  arc  Orange  and 
Silver  Phoenix,  Sir' Watkin, Stella,  and  all 
others  of  that  section.  We  find  too  that 
in  good  ground  in  a  warm  exposure  jon- 
quils and  biflorus  are  hardy  enough  and 
increase  considerabh-.  Thepoet's  narcis- 
sus comes  in  a  little  later,  and  both  the 
single  and  double  varieties,  and  oniatus 
the  early  bloomiug  varieties  are  verj- 
hardj',  easy  to  grow,  sure  to  bloom,  and 
long  "lived."  We  find  that  all  kinds  of  nar- 
cissus like  good,  deep,  rich  soil,  and  a 
sheltered,  warm  spot.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  they  are  grown  in  the  bordersor 
in  the  grass.     The  poet's  varieties  look 


verj-  pretty  scattered  among  the  grass 
near  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  fringingthe 
wood  or  shrubber_v,  and  where  the  grass 
isn't  cut  over  before  June.  All  the  large 
yellow  daffodils  look  well  in  clumps  or 
scattered  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  that  is 
on  the  grassy  banks,  they  also  look  well 
in  borders,  and  among  other  plants  in 
beds,  but  alone  in  a  bed  they  have  an 
artificial  appearance.  Plant  them  accord- 
■  jng  to  size,  three,  four,  or  five  inches  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  lighter  the 
ground  and  the  smaller  the  bulb  the 
deeper  j'our  plant.  We  know  this  isn't  as 
deep  as  is  usualh'  recommended,  but  it  is 
what  we  practice  and  we  get  good  results. 
We  have  killed  a  good  many  bulbs  by 
over  deep  planting  Like  lily  bulbs  they 
work  their  way  down.  And  by  a  mulch 
ing  of  loose  fine  manure  over  the  ground 
we  can  protect  them  from  severe  frost  in 
winter  and  in  this  way  give  them  the 
equivalent  for  deep  planting  just  at  the 
time  they  most  need  it. 

Snowdrops.— Plant  them  about  three 
inches  deep  in  the  grass  on  the  lawn  or  in 
the  borders,  setting  one  to  five  bulbs 
together,  as  you  wish  to  have  them  singly 
or  in  clumps.  Make  the  holes  with  a 
pointed  stick  or  dibber,  drop  in  the  bulb, 
top  up,  and  press  the  sod  or  earth  down 
over  it  with  3'our  foot  to  close  the  hole. 
Don't  plant  the  common  variety,  it  istoo 
small,  get  Ehvesii  instead. 

Crocuses.— Plant  one  to  three  together 
in  good  ground,  and  as  recommended  for 
snowdrops.  They  are  verj-  cheap,  get  lots 
of  them.  Nothing  is  more  cheerful  in 
spring.  Get  the  large  flowered  varieties 
of  golden  yellow,  blue,  white  and  striped. 
While  they  like  sunshine  when  they  are  in 
bloom  they  are  better  to  have  "a  little 
shade  after  that. 

Iris. — There  are  lots  of  bulbous  irises, 
for  instance  retico/ata,alittle  beauty  that 
blossoms  when  the  crocuses  do,  and 
w-hich  every  one  should  own.  What  are 
called  English,  and  Spanish  irises  are 
quite  cheap  and  they  make  a  fine  show  in 
early  summer.  Treat  them  as  you  would 
daftbdils.  The  Spanish  irises  bloom  first, 
the  English  ones  a  fortnight  later.  There 
are  other  fine  species  as  Persica  and 
Susiana  but  they  need  an  extended  notice 
for  themselves. 

Siberian  SyuiLLS  iScilla  Sibirica)  come 
into  bloom  a  little  later  than  thecrocuses. 
They  have  intense  blue  flowers  and  thrive 
where  the  crocuses  do.  Get  S.  hifolia  too, 
it  is  somewhat  like  the  Siberian  Of  the 
S.  canipanulata.  a  large  and  later  bloom- 
ing specie  there  are  blue,  white  and  rose 
colored  varieties,  a  half  dozen  bulbs  of 
each— enough  for  a  clump  should  be 
enough  to  begin  with. 

Glory  of  the  Snow-  (Chionodoxa) 
looks  much  like  a  Siberian  squ'U  and 
needs  the  same  treatment.  It  is  lovely. 
The  commonest  one,  namely  LuciJix  is 
still  the  best. 

Of  Dog's  tooth  violet  (i;ri-t/iron/um) 
the  European  sorts  (Dens-canis).  and  the 
Western  one  igrandifforvm)  are  the  most 
desirable,  and  both  are  very  easy  to  grow 
in  rich  somewhat  moist  soil,  shaded  from 
warm  sunshine. 

The  Guinea  hen  Flower  (Fritillaria. 
Meleagris)  is  a  nice  thing  to  p'ant  in  the 
borders  in  the  front  nearshrubbery  where 
it  can  run  wild.  The  flowers  are  quite 
striking,  and  under  good  cultivation  the 
plants  bloom  freely  year  after  year. 

Crow-n  Imperial  (F.  imperialis) —A. 
more  vigorous  plant  by  far,  and  an  old 
fashioned  favorite,  but  it  requires  good 
ground  and  good  cultivation,  such  as  one 
would  give  to  choice  daff'odils  to  get  it  to 
bloom  vear  after  vear.  To  begin  with  a 
few  bufbs  will  suffice. 
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NOTES  FROM  EGflNDflLE  NEAR  CfllCflOO. 

The  Golden  Alstrumeria  (.-1.  auran- 
tiaca),  a  nativ.  of  Chili,  opened  its  flow- 
ers with  me  on  Jurn-  15.  Being  som.what 
shad  d  from  the  afternoon  sun  it  has  not 
f  It  the  tflf  ct  of  the  continued  warm 
wt  ather,  and  has  then  fore  bloomed  con- 
stantly and  is  still  full  of  promis  .  Its 
orange  colored,  orchid  like  flow.rs  are 
very  pretty,  and  not  being  grown  by 
many  in  this  climate  on  account  of  its" 
somewhat  tender  constitution,  it  attracts 
attention.  Plants  recei%'ing  the  ordinary 
covering  of  1  aves  in  winter  live  in  well 
drain  d  soil,  but  do  not  bloom.  Those 
planted  in  wircf  baskets  and  wintered  in 
a  cold  frame  and  again  planted  in  the 
spring,  basket  and  all,  thrive  well  and 
flower  freelv. 

The  Double-flowered  Perennial 
Sunflower  (Helianthus  multiHorus  ple- 
nus}  of  unknown  garden  origin,  is  in  its 
prime,  thr  first  flowers  appearing  July  8. 
For  effect  it  should  be  massed,  a  doz  n  or 
more  p'ants  in  a  group.  A  fairly  good 
soil,  an  open  situation  and  moderate 
watering,  will  produce  plants  five  feet 
high,  clothed  from  th;  ground  up  with 
dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  very 
double,  three  to  three  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  golden  yellow  color  and 
produced  on  long  stems  which,  with  the 
excellent  keeping  qualities  of  the  flower, 
render  them  valuable  for  cutting  purposes. 
This  hardy  sunflower  should  be  in  every 
garden^t  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water. 

Hybrid  Delphiniums  that  were  cut 
down  alter  their  first  bloom  are  now 
opening  their  second  crop,  which,  while 
not  as  profuse  as  their  earlier  efforts,  are 
still  quite  welcome.  These  plants  will 
thrive  in  partial  shade,  but  grow  so  tall 
that  ungainly  staking  is  required.  In  the 
open  they  ari  more  easily  handled.  These 
with  D.'forwosuw  and"/).  grandiBorum 
are  very  hardy  and  reliable. 

Mon.\rda  didyma  and  i\/.  tistulosa, 
while  coarseintheirmake-upand  perfume, 
are  quite  effective  where  color  is  desired  in 
a  shrubbery  border;  the  first  has  bright 
red  flowers  and  the  other  one  light  purple. 
There  is  a  form  now  in  bloom  on  the 
Wooded  Island  more  brilliant  in  masses 
than  either  of  the  above. 

Acanthus  mollis  and  A.  latifoliushave 
been  bearing  their  odd  shaped  spikes  of 
flowers  three  teet  high  for  some  thirty 
days,  they  may  be  termed  more  stately 
and  peculiar  than  beautiful.  Their  broad, 
glossy,  deeply  cut  leaves  are  handsome 
and  well  suited  to  tropical  gardening. 
But  they  are  not  hardy  and  must  be 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame. 

BoccoNiA  cordata,  termed  the  plume 
I)oppy,  bloomed  in  July,  tut  its  glaucous, 
cordate,  heavily  lobcd  leaves,  of  large  size, 
are  still  quite  attractive  when  grouped 
among  shrubs.  The  plant  grows  five  to 
seven  feet  high,  producing  numerous 
feathery  light  buft"  color  d  flowers  on 
spikes  held  well  above  the  foliage.  It 
should  be  planted  in  a  bottomless  box  or 
keg  to  prevent  it  suckering,  and  it  should 
be  well  protected  with  leaves  iu  winter. 

Catananche  ccerulea  has  been  in 
bloom  over  two  weeks  and  is  still  in  its 
prime.  It  belongs  in  th'  shrubbery  to 
interest  day  visitors,  as  it  closes  its  flow- 
ers at  sun  down.  They  are  carried  well 
above  the  foliage  on  stemscighteeninches 
high,  light  blue  in  color,  with  a  dark 
purjjle  centre,  and  by  many  are  taken  for 
the  old  fashioned  blue  bottle  {Ccntaurea 
cyanus).  It  is  very  hardy  a.id  reliable 
[and  easily  raised  from  seed,  Ed]. 

Lychnis  Chai.ckdonica.  The  double 
form  of  this  Russian  scarlet  lamp  flower 
is   so   superior  to  the  single  that  there  is 


wane,  but  for  over  a  month  in  a  partially 
shaded  position,  a  groupoladuzen  plants 
has  been  very  attractive.  Its  briUiant, 
dense  clusters  of  bloom  are  carried  well 
above  the  foliage  and  attain  a  height  of 
thr  e  feet.    It  is  perfectly  hardy. 

SriR.BAS.  The  herbaceous  S.  lohata  has 
still  left  a  few  of  its  handsome  feathery 
peach  blossom  blooms,  terminal  on  long 
stiff  stalks.  A  mass  of  this  Queen  of  the 
Prairie,  in  a  damp  spot,  is  a  handsome 
sight. 

Shrubs.  Spinea  Doaglassi  and  its  Cali- 
fornia variety  S.  Nobleana  are  rather 
pleasing  shrubs  growing  three  feet  high, 
producing  at  this  season  slender  rose 
colored  panicles  above  the  tips  of  the 
foliage.  S.  towentosa,  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar Ibrm,  is  also  in  bloom.  6".  Billiardi 
and  the  various  catalogued  forms  of  S. 
Japonka  are  making  th  ir  second  crop  of 
blooms,  the  first  having  been  cut  off. 
These  are  low  growing  shrubs  producing 
their  pink  or  white  flower  heads  in  flat 
terminal  corymbs,  and  are  valuable  in 
flowering  at  a  season  when  most  shrubs 
are  at  r.  st. 

Clethra  alnifolia,  growing  in  a 
partially  shaded  position  has  white,  sweet 
scented  terminal  racemes  that  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  bees.  It  grows  four  or  more 
feet  high  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
shrubbery'.  , 

Hypericums.  The  hybrid  H.  Moser- 
anum  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  is  just 
through  blooming;  H.  aureuni  and  H. 
prolitjcuw  are  past  their  prime,  while  H. 
Kalmianum  is  in  good  bloom.  The  latter 
and  H.  aureum  are  planted  in  partial 
shade.  This  is  a  beautiful  group  of  plants 
that  should  be  us  d  more  freely  in  this 
section.  One  seldom  sees  them,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  especially  of  iV/oserf- 
anum  and  aureum  always  captivates  the 
ladies.  H.  aureum  grows  about  three 
feet  high  and  produces  terminal,  lightyel- 
low  flowers  resting  upon  the  dark  green 
leaves  of  the  tips  of  the  branches,  wdiich 
form  an  emerald  setting.  The  petals,  five 
in  number  are  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  one-half  broad  in  their  wildest 
part,  reflexed,  and  resting  upon  the  leaves. 
The  exceedingly  numerous  stamens  of  the 
same  color  form  a  "puff  ball"  that  might 
be  made  of  silk  floss.  This  "ball"  is  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  half  as  high.  The 
reflexing  of  the  petals  lessen  the  diameter 
of  the  flower  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  H. 
aureum  and  H.  Kalmianum  are  hardy 
witl  out  protection;  H.  prolificum  has 
not  passed  a  winter  here  yet.  H.  Mos- 
erianum  should  be  wintered  inside. 

Rosa  Wichuraiana,  a  recent  acquisition 
from  Japan,  has  proved  hardy  here  with 
ordinary  protection  except  that  the  tips 
may  freeze  back  some.  It  is  strictly  a 
creeping  rose,  taking  root  at  intervals 
along  its  branches  wherever  a  favorable 
opportunity  occurs.  Its  leaves  arc  small 
and  glossy.  Its  flowers  are  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  single,  pure  white,  and 
with  numerous  j-ellowstamcns.  Planted 
on  a  slightly  raised  mound  with  a  pillar 
rose  for  a  center,  it  will  cover  the  ground 
completely  and  either  in  bloom  or  not,  it 
presents  a  handsome  appearance. 

W.  C.  E. 


WINTERING  VARIOUS  flflRDY  PLANTS. 

I  have  the  enclosed  list  of  plants  start- 
ed in  a  cold  frame.  I  propose  pricking 
some  of  each  out  and  carrying  them  over 
winter  in  the  frame,  planting  out  in  the 
spring.  Other  plants  (of  each  also)  I 
think  of  planting  out  this  fall  where  they 
are  to  grow  and  protect  them  through 
the  winter,  hoping  to  succeed  with  one, 
if  not  both,  system-; 


1.  Will  you  kindly  say  if  my  plan  is  a 
good  one? 

2.  What  time  this  fall  should  I  plant 
out  those  destined  for  the  outside  treat- 
ment? 

,S.    How  to  protect  the  outside  ones. 

4.    How  to  treat  those  in  the  frame. 

Flushing,  N.  Y.  J.  B.  G. 

list  of  plants  i   wish  to  keep  over 

winter. 

1.  Anemone  Japonica  alba,  A.  J. rosea. 

2.  Aquilegia  cbrysantba  alba,  .4. 
Grigor's  hybrid  glan'dulosa. 

3.  Asclepias  tuberosa. 
4r,    Asperula  odorata. 

0.  Boltonia  latisquama. 
G.  Coreopsis  lanceolata. 
7.    Callirhoe  lineariloba. 

S.  Delphinium  Brunonianum,  D.  car- 
dinale,  D.  Casbmerianum,  D.  grandi- 
iJorum  II.  pi. 

9.  Diantbus  double  standard.  Tree  or 
perpetual,  dwarf  early  Margaret,  double 
rose  Margaret,  double  white  Margaret. 
D.  dentosus.  D.  barbatus,  Picotee  pinks 
Eastern  Queen,  Crimson  Belle  and  double 
white  China. 

10.  DigitalisgrandiHora.  gloxinia-like,. 
D.  purpurea  rosea, 

11.  Genliana  cruciata. 

12.  Geuni  atrosanguineum  pi. 

13.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Emperor  Will- 
iam, L.  syphilitica. 

1-t.    Lychnis  Haageana  hybrida. 

15.  Linaria  biennis. 

16.  Myosotis  alpestris,  alba  and 
rosea. 

17.  Nycterinia  selaginoides. 
IS.     CEnothera  grandiHora. 

19.  Papaver  orientale,  P.  nudicaule, 
P.  nudicaule  album  and  aurantiacum. 

20.  Pentstemon  antirrhinoides,  P. 
Clevelandii.  P.  beteropbyllum. 

21.  Primula  Cashmeriana,  P.  Japon- 
ica. 

22.  Rudbeckia  Newmanii. 

23.  Stylopborum  dipbyllum. 

24.  Valeriana  alba  and  rubr,i. 

25.  Verbena  hybrida. 

1.  Yes,  capital.  Not  only  will  you  be 
sure  to  save  some  plants  of  each  sort,  but 
it  will  be  a  lesson  in  practical  experience 
worth  having. 

2.  .\t  once.  Planting  early  gives  the 
young  p'ants  a  chance  to  make  fresh 
roots  and  take  a  goodliold  of  the  ground 
before  winter  sets  in.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  safeguards  against  heaving  by 
frost.  Planting  out  in  fall,  if  into  their 
blooming  places,  is  apt  to  give  us  sturdier 
plants,  hence  finer  flo  wers,  than  we  get 
the  first  season  from  spring  planted 
stock. 

3.  A  few  tree  leaves  strewn  over  the 
plants  and  held  in  place  by  some  dirt, 
sedge,  straw  or  evergreen  branches  will 
save  the  somew-hat  tender  sorts,  or  some 
rough  litter  or  dryish  stable  manure  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Some  ever- 
green branches,  as  spruce,  fir,  pine,  red 
cedar,  or  arbor  vitae  laid  over  the  plants 
are  excellent  in  the  case  of  comparatively 
hardy  sorts;  they  shade  them  from  sun- 
shine" and  sudden  thawing,  collect  and 
hold  scattering  leaves,  also  snow,  and 
prevent  heaving  by  frost. 

4.  The  frame  should  face  any  point 
from  east  to  southwest,  southeast  being^ 
the  most  desirable.  Its  purpose  is  to  act 
as  a  storehouse  in  which  to  keep  certain 
plants  in  safety  over  winter;  you  don't 
want  to  hurry  up  these  plants  or  keep 
them  in  active  growing  condition  as  you 
would  pansies  or  violets,  hence  the  frame 
should  be  kept  cool.  Facing  a  sunny 
point  instead  ol  a  sunless  one  is  to  render 
less  covering  to  exclude  frost  necessary. 
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In  filling  the  frame,  economize  the  space, 
keep  the  several  plants  of  like  nature  to- 
gether, and  give  each  one  no  more 
.room  than  is  necessary  to  planting  out 
time  next  .\])ril.  Before  winter  sets  in 
let  the  plants  in  the  frame  have  all  the 
weather  that  comes  even  to  several  de- 
grees of  frost,  and  when  you  do  put  the 
sashes  and  covering  on,  let  it  be  to  keep 
in  the  little  frost  as  much  as  to  keep  out 
the  hard  frost.  A  mild  equable  tempera- 
ture is  what  we  want.  Ventilate  freely 
in  open  weather,  but  exclude  sunshine  in 
win  er  if  practicable,  except  lo  dry  and 
sweeten  the  frame,  as  w  c  >1i<mi1(I  aim  to 
avoid  stimidating  the  phints  into  gio  a  th 
Expose  them  freely  towards  siiring,  and 
lift  them  with  good  roots  and  balls  in 
early  spring  and  plant  them  out  of  doors 

The  list  of  plants:  We  have  grouped 
the  plants  of  a  kind  together  and  num- 
bered them,  to  enable  us  to  answer  about 
them  more  eas-ily. 

1.  Both  of  these  anemones  are  per- 
fectly hardy,  but  if  planted  now  they  will 
make  very  little  root  growth  this  season. 
We  would  plant  them  thicker  in  a  cold 
frame,  jtist  to  winter  the  roots  safel}-  and 
set  them  out  permanentlv  next  spring. 

2.  Chrysantha  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
should  be  planted  out  at  once;  if  the 
plants  of  the  variety  alba  are  strong, 
plant  them  out  too,  but  if  weak  keep 
them  in  the  frame.  Grigor's  columbine, 
however,  should  be  wintered  in  the  frame. 
It  is  a  lovely  little  beaut_v,  hardy  but 
miffy.    Treat  it  as  a  biennial. 

3.  Plant  out  the  asclepias  roots,  they 
are  as  hardj-  as  rocks.  But  beside  each 
root  set  a  deep  stout  peg  to  mark  the 
place,  for  as  the  tops  die  down  to  under 
the  ground,  and  the  plants  start  to  grow 
(|nite  late  in  spring  we  are  apt  to  forget 
where  thev  are  and  dig  them  over. 

4-.  In  the  frame  only.  While  it  might 
do  all  right  out  of  doors,  transplanted 
now,  it  makes  so  little  root  growth  at 
this  time  of  year  that  frost  in  winter  is 
apt  to  heave  it  out  of  the  ground. 

o.  Plant  it  out,  mark  its  place  with  a 
stout  peg.  and  throw  a  little  light  mulch 
over  the  crown  in  winter  to  keep  the  frost 
from  disturbing  it. 

6.  Plant  it  out.  Young  plants,  even 
as  late  as  this,  make  good  roots  before 
winter  sets  in.     It  is  quite  hardy. 

7.  Keep  it  in  a  frame.  V\  e  were  the 
first  to  cultivate  this  plant.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seed,  but  it  isn't  a  tough  or 
long-lived  plant. 

S.  Brunoniamim  and  Casbmen'anum 
may  be  planted  out  in  dryish  ground, 
and  a  little  rough  mulching  placed  over 
or  around  them  in  winter.  Grandiflorum 
is  hardy  enough,  and  the  deep  blue,  pale 
blue  and  white  single  flowered  forms  are 
very  pretty,  but  we  don't  think  you  will 
care  mucli  for  the  /?.  pi.,  if  you  have 
raised  it  from  seed.  This  species  is  as 
easily  raised  from  seed  as  any  annual 
larkspur,  and  it  blooms  the  first  summer. 
What  is  known  as  Delphinium  Breckii  is 
simply  a  deep  blue  double  flowered  form 
of  this  species.  It  is  good,  so  too,  are  the 
old  double  blue  and  pale  blue,  we  used  to 
grow  and  perpetuate  by  division,  but 
they  are  mifl'y,  hence  very  scarce.  The 
seedling  doubles,  however,  contain  lots 
of  trash.  Canlinale  is  a  tuberous  species. 
Better  gather  its  roots  together,  winter 
them  in  the  cold  frame  and  plant  them 
out  singly  in  spring.  Although  lots  of  it 
are  raised  fioni  seed  every  year  and 
grown  in  our  gardens,  we  seldom  sec  it 
in  good  condition. 

9.  Diantbus  dentosus  is  hardy  and 
may  be  planted  outside.  Bnrbatus  is  the 
sweet   william   of  gardens,  and   may   be 


planted  in  a  bed  outside  and  mulched  a 
little  in  winter.  Tree  or  perpetual  are 
the  same  as  our  winter  lilonniiiiL; -nen- 
house  carnations,  and  imil  llic  lin.ice- 
tion  of  a  frame.  If  tin-  .\lai  ^,in  i  rani.i- 
tions  have  been  blooming  tins  sninnier 
the  same  plants  are  hardly  worth  saving 
over  winter;  raise  young  plants  from  cut- 
tings or  seed.  But  if  they  are  young  keep 
them  in  a  cold  frame  over  winter  and 
plant  them  out  in  spring.  Picotees  are  a 
race  of  summer  blooming  carnations  and 
should  be  kept  in  the  h'ame.  Although 
Chinese  pinksoften  live  out  of  doors  over 
winter,  it  is  always  best  to  give  them  a 
frame  protection,  and  plant  them  out  in 
April. 

10.  Digitalis  is  the  botanical  name  of 
foxglove.  Seedlings  of  all  three  when 
they  come  up  among  the  bushes  in  the 
garden  seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  but  in 
open  beds  they  are  nut.  We  plant  them 
in  a  bed  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and 
in  winter  mulch  them  over  w^ith  some 
tree  leaves  and  sedge  or  branches  to  keep 
the  leaves  in  place. 

11.  If  the  plants  were  established  out- 
side we  should  leave  them  there;  but  if 
they  are  young  and  in  frames  we  should 
advise  let  them  alone  till  spring. 

12.  Double  geums  are  hardy  enough 
and  may  be  left  out  or  kept  in  a  bed  or 
frame.  If  the  variety  is  good  winter  it 
under  cover. 

13.  In  a  slightly  shaded,  moistish, 
sheltered  place  the  cardinal  flower  and  its 
varieties  live  and  thrive  in  our  gardens, 
and  we  should  plant  them  out  now,  and 
lay  an  everJreen  branch  over  them  in 
winter.  The  same  w'ith  the  great  blue 
lobelia  (syphilitica),  except  that  it  is  a 
tougher  plant  than  cardinalis. 

14-.  If  it  is  outside  now  let  it  stay 
there;  indeed  young  plants  may  be 
planted  out  now  and  mulched  a  little  in 
winter.  We  raise  them  from  seed  every 
year,  treating  them  as  annuals. 

15.  Plant  it  out  in  a  bed  or  border, 
and  transplant  to  where  you  want  it  in 
spring.  It  is  a  coarse  biennial,  but  makes 
quite  a  show  of  white  flowers. 

16.  Myosotis  or  forget-me-nots  that 
selfsow  themselves  about  the  borders 
here  come  up  in  fall,  and  live  nicely  with- 
out any  further  protection  than  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  bushes  and  herb- 
aceous plants,  and  bloom  charmingh-  in 
spring.  But  we  find  that  those  raised 
from  seed  in  the  ordinary  way  aren't 
quite  so  amiable,  and  we  give  them  the 
shelter  of  a  frame,  and  then  they  bloom 
all  the  earlier  in  spring  for  us. 

17.  This  is  an  annual.  Do  you  find  it 
hardy  with  you?  It  is  a  gem  of  a  little 
plant.  Sown  in  the  fall,  it  may  live  over 
winter  in  the  frame,  but  not  outside.  We 
have  grown  it  for  years  as  a  summer 
bloomer,  raising  it  from  seed  in  spring. 
We  never  tried  to  keep  it  over  winter. 

IS.  Plant  it  out,  and  lay  an  ever- 
green branch  over  it  in  winter.  It  is 
hardy  enough. 

19.  The  oriental  poppy  is  hardy 
enough,  and  starts  to  grow  a  little  in 
fall.  Plant  it  out  now.  The  other  two 
(mtdicaule)  are  what  are  known  as  Ice- 
land poppies,  and  although  t'lej-  are  very 
hardy,  if  the  plants  are  small  they  are  as 
well  in  the  frame;  if  large,  and  the  border 
in  w^hich  they  are  growing  is  raised 
enough  to  be  above  water  lying  on  it  at 
any  time  in  winter,  we  would  as  soon 
plant  them  out  as  ke>p  them  in  the 
frame. 

20.  All  the  pentstemons  we  should 
keep  in  the  frame. 

21.  With  lonsiderable  care  both  of 
these  primroses  will  succeed  out  of  doors, 
but   the   best  results   with   Cashmeriaiia 


are  got  from  the  frame,  both  as  regards 
growing  and  blooming.  We  should  keep 
Ja]i<iiiica  in  the  iVanie  this  winter  and 
plant  it  out  next  spring  in  a  moist, 
Inintly  shaded,  well  pidtected  spot,  and 
let  the  ripe  see  Is  lall  upon  theground  and 
produce  young  plants,  thus  getting  up  a 
natural  colon  v  of  them. 

22.  Being  "perfectly  hardy,  plant  it 
out,  and  lay  a  spruce  or  fir  branch  over 
it  in  winter  to  keep  it  from  heaving. 

23.  Outside,  and  plant  it  at  once. 
Goodly  sized  plants  don't  transplant 
well  unless  they  are  pot  grown. 

24-  Both  do  well  with  us  out  of  doors 
in  winter,  at  the  same  time  as  it  isn't  a 
castiron  ])lant,  it  is  well  to  have  some 
young  plants  kept  in  a  frame  and  planted 
out  early  in  spring. 

25.  In  a  frame  only,  and  a  snug  and 
warm  frame  at  that.  As  verbenas  set 
seeds  so  freely,  and  seedlings  grow  so 
easily  and  bloom  so  profusely,  we  never 
keep  over  old  plants  now,  the  voung 
crop  is  raised  from  seed  every  year. 

WILD  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  SEPIEMBBR  4. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
season  is  the  cardinal  flower  {Lobelia  car- 
dinalis). Tho  gh  mostly  found  in  wet 
meadows,  it  does  almost  as  well  in  ordi- 
nary situations  in  the  garden.  Like  all 
handsome  flowers  it  is  becoming  extinct 
near  our  large  cities,  .\nother  species,  the 
great  blue  lobelia  (L.  syphilitica),  is  also 
a  handsome  one,  and  more  plentiful  here 
than  the  other.      Both  are  in  fine  bloom. 

Another  bush  trefoil  (Desmodium  Dil- 
lenii),  has  come  into  bloom  recently,  it  is 
an  erect  growing  sort,  bearing  purple  flow- 
ers. Lespedeza  Stiuvei,  a  bush  clover, 
grows  two  to  three  feet  high,  in  dry  soils 
and  bears  violet  colored  flowers.  The  bien- 
nial gaura,  a  beautiful,  tall  growing  plant 
with  pretty,  rosy  red  flowers  graces  the 
banks  of  the  Schujdkill  river.  Among 
eupatoriums  some  are  pretty  and  some 
not.  The  hoarhound,  which  gives  us  its 
white  flowers  now,  must  be  classed  with 
the  last.  But  it  is  valued  for  its  medici- 
nal properties. 

Rain  is  required  to  bring  along  many 
of  our  asters.  Puniceus,  the  strong  grow- 
ing one  found  along  the  ditches,  and 
w'hicli  has  reddish  stems  and  pale  purple 
flowers,  is  fairly  well  in  bloom.  So  is 
cordifolias,  a  bold  aster  with  pale  bltie 
flowers,  and  found  in  open  woods. 

Thecurious  parastic  beech  drops(  Epiphe- 
giis  Virg-iniana)  is  abundant  on  the  roots 
of  the  beech  hereabouts.  It  has  dull  red 
stems  and  brownish  white  flowers.  A 
botanical  friend  tells  me  he  has  found  it 
growing  on  the  roots  of  other  trees,  but 
this  has  not  been  within  niy  experience. 

The  beggar  ticks,  coeklebur  and  bur 
marigold,  all  bold  weeds,  are  in  bloom 
but  they  make  no  floral  show.  Golden 
rods  CSolidago),  display  themselves 
slowly;  puberula,  ulmifolia  and  cxsia,  all 
tall  growing,  make  a  fine  display  of  their 
yellow  blossoms,  but  many  other  kinds 
are  not  yet  in  bloom.  A  sunflower 
{Heliantbus  decapetahis),  found  along 
streams,  giows  three  to  four  feet  high 
and  makes  a  prominent  display  of  yellow 
blossoms. 

The  wild  radish  (Rupbaniis  Raphanis- 
trum),  yellow  flowered,  has  appeared  in 
this  vicinity  in  some  abundance. 

The  fragrant  foliage  of  the  American 
pennyroyal  (Hedeonia pulegoides)  makes 
pleasant  a  walk  through  dry  fields.  The 
horse  mint  {Monarda  punctata)  is  abund- 
ant in  sandy  fields;  its  yellow  and  red 
flowers  are  very  pretty.  In  the  same 
order  are  the  spearmint  [Mentha  viridis) 
and  the  peppermint  {M. piperita). 
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On  dryish  hills,  the  hawkweed  (Hiera- 
cium  scabrum)  shows  large  heads  of  yel- 
low flowers.  In  similar  places  and  along 
hedge  rows  the  wild  Xettuce:  (Mulgedium 
acuminatum)  finds  a  place.  The  flowers 
are  blue. 

The  water  pepper  (Polygonum  Hydro- 
piper),  rosy  green,  and  P.  arifolium,  with 
whitish  flowers,  grow  in  wet  ground.  The 
hedge  hyssop  (Lophanthus  nepetoides), 
bears  greenish  yellow  flowers. 

Among  wild  orchids  we  have  the  beauti- 
ful yellow  fringed  orchis  (Habenaria 
ciliaris)  which  is  passing  out  of  flower.  It 
inhabits  swamps,  whereits  brightorange 
colored  flowers  make  a  fine  display.  An- 
other beautiful  orchid,  growing  in  dry 
woods,  is  the  rattlesnakeplantain  (Good- 
yera  pubescens) .  It  has  spikes  of  small 
white  flowers,  and  silvery  netted  leaves. 

Philadelphia.  "    J.  Meeh.w. 


ANNUALS  FOR  SOWING  IN  THE  FAIL. 

E.  C.  W.,  asks  about  what  annuals  he 
should  sow  in  the  fall,  and  if  they  can  be 
sown  between  rows  of  narcissi  planted 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  apart,  thusecon- 
oniising  space.  There  are  two  classes  of 
annuals  to  sow  in  the  fall,  namely,  such 
as  poppies,  larkspur,  cornflower,  moun- 
tain fringe,  golden  corydalis,  coreopsis, 
and  evening  primrose  that  we  mean  to 
germinateiight  away  and  make  nice  little 
plants  before  winter  sets  in  and  others  as 
sweet  psas,  and  eschscholtzia,  that  we 
want  to  stay  in  the  ground  over  winter 
w  ithout  g(  rminating  till  spring. 

The  object  in  sowing  in  the  fall  is  to  get 
good  sturdy  plants  that  wil  bloom  early 
In  fact  poppies,  larkspur,  and  com  flower 
sown  in  fall  also  make  finer  plants  than 
do  the  same  sorts  raised  irom  seed  in 
tpring.  And  tliev  are  perfectly  hardy. 
But  there  are  two  draw  backsto  fal  sow- 
ing, first,  we  seldom  have  the  ground 
cleared  and  ready  for  it  in  time,  secondly, 
unless  we  have  our  own  saved  feed  we 
are  not  likely  to  get  fresh  seed  at  the  seed 
store  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  what 
sane  person  would  sow  old  poppy  seed 
knowing  it  to  be  such? 

While  a  bed  of  narcissus  in  spring  set  in 
a  carpet  of  fall  sown  annuals  may  sound 
very  pretty,  we  can  assure  you,  the  car- 
pet has  a  very  weedy  effect  in  spring.  But 
we  do  this  very  thing.  We  have  narcissi 
in  rows  and  the  whole  ground  is  covered 
with  fall  sown  poppies;  the  narcis.si  bloom 
in  April  and  May,  and  the  poppies  in 
June.  By  the  end  of  the  month  thcv  are 
mostly  over,  and  we  interplant  between 
the  narcissus  with  rose  geranium,  zinnias 
or  other  summer  plants. 

But  aside  from  sowingin  open  bedsyou 
can  sow  in  patches  in  the  borders  or  any- 
where. Fork  over  or  unfasten  the  ground 
as  for  spring  sowing,  rake  it  level  and 
smooth,  sow  the  seed,  rake  it  in  lightlv, 
and  pack  with  the  head  of  the  rake  or 
back  of  the  spade.  Don't  cover  the  seed 
deep.  In  winter  if  the  ground  is  heavv 
and  there  is  danger  of  heaving  the  seed- 
lings spread  some  1  ght  mulching  over 
them. 

Sweet  peas,  portulacca.  eschscholtzia, 
and  the  like  if  so «n  in  fall  should  be  de- 
laved  till  October,  for  if  they  germinate  in 
fall  the  chances  are  thev  will  get  winter 
killed. 

I'ansies  sown  now  and  pricked  off  later 
will  winter  well.  MountaiT  fringe  sown 
about  some  bushes  or  in  a  sheltered  spot 
will  make  nice  rosettes  and  run  carlvnext 
spring.  Besides  the  ordinarv  annual  lark- 
spurs the  Chinese  and  other  perennial 
!!Orts,  if  sown  now,  will  grow  nicely,  win- 
ter well,  and  make  blooming  plants  next 
t-ummer.    The  same  with  loxgloves,  onlv 


the  seed  should  be  dropped  among  the 
bushes  where  the  little  plants  can  be  kept 
snug  and  warm  over  winter,  forget-me- 
nots,  the  same.  Calendulas  often  live 
over  winter.  But  Drummond  phlox, 
although  pre  tj'  hai'dy,  tisuallj'  succumbs 
to  the  changeable  and  cold  spells  of  late 
winter,  so  docs  mignonette,  .\lthough 
petunias  come  up  in  vast  (juantity  wher- 
ever the  old  plants  have  gro  A-n,  the  seed- 
lings get  winter  killed  Affinis  tobacco 
also  comes  up  in  quantity  from  seed,  but 
gets  killed  in  winter.  Although  vinca, 
ageratum,  amarantus,  and  several  other 
common  garden  plants  grow  so  freeh- 
from  self-sown  seed,  not  one  of  them  is 
hardy;  indeed,  the  ageratum  excepted, 
they  seldom  germinate  till  dangerof  frost 
is  past  in  spring. 

Of  course  there  is  a  long  list  of  annuals 
that  we  find  recommended  for  autumn 
sowing  in  Europeangardeningbooks.but 
our  experience  limits  tbe  list  very  much. 
In  the  south  and  mild  localities  elsewhere 
many  annuals  thrive  better  when  sown 
in  fail  than  in  spring. 


SOME  WORTHY  ANNUflLS. 

Of  the  newer  or  rarer  annuals  this  sea- 
son I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Little 
Brow  nie  marigold.  It  is  a  compact  little 
plant,  eight  or  ten  inches  high  and  the 
same  in  bnadth,  and  makes  a  fine  edging 
for  a  border.  Its  brown  and  yellow 
flosiers  are  showy  and  attractive,  and 
although  single  I  think  it  much  prettier 
than  if  it  w^re  double.  Early  and  con- 
tinuous in  flowering,  strong  resistance  to 
drouth  and  easy  to  grow  are  additional 
commendations.  Another  fine  edging 
plant  is  ag  ratum  Tapis  Bleu,  which  is 
quite  dwarf  and  compact,  very  floriferous, 
of  a  fine  bright  blue  color,  and  fr  e  from 
the  dirty  look  that  most  of  the  agera- 
tums  have. 

The  little  dwarf  blue  lobelia  is  also  one 
of  the  best  of  plants  for  an  edging,  its 
intense  bluecolorandabundan'.e  of  bloom 
make  it  very  attractive.  Another  fine 
little  plant  to  which  1  am  very  partial  is 
Gypsopbila  muralis.  It  is  nothing  .ike  as 
attractive  as  the  others,  and  hence  is  apt 
to  be  pass  d  by,  but  when  attention  is 
called  to  it,  the  delight  is  unbounded  in  its 
little  delicate  flowers  and  the  elegant 
spra3'ing appearance  o)  the  plant.  Thesan- 
tolina  or  lavender  cotton,  with  its  slender 
twig-like  growth,  compact  form,  grayish 
or  silvery  looking  foliage,  and  fine  fra- 
grance is  another  fine  plant  for  the  front 
of  the  border.  This  however,  is  a  plant 
that  gro  «  s  readily  from  cuttings. 

Among  the  other  of  th  ■  newer  annuals 
in  cultivation  is  Cassia  cbamiechrista,  our 
native  partridge  pea.  This  is  not  a  new 
))lant,  but  it  has  been  strangely  over- 
looked. It  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
with  acacia-like  foliage,  some  a  hat  resem- 
bling the  sensitive  plant,  and  has  short 
slender  branches  and  abundance  of  bright 
canary  yellow  flowers,  two  of  the  petals 
having  a  brownish  purjile  spot  at  the 
base;  the  whole  plant  has  a  delicate  airy 
app  arance  w^hich  makes  it  a  lovable 
thing.  Comet  asters  are  proving  very 
fine.  The  long  wavy  ])ink  ])etals  mar- 
gined with  white  makes  it  an  ilegant, 
lovely  flower,  and  one  of  tiK'  most  desira- 
ble of  all  the  asters.  Being  semi-dwarf 
and  flowers  w  ith  stems  suthciently  long 
to  cut  arc  also  in  its  favor.  It  must  be- 
come very  jjopular.  Yick's  new  white 
branching  asters  is  just  coming  into 
bloom.  It  was  elegantwith  me  last  year 
and  came  at  a  time  when  asters  were  past 
their  prime.  It  large  pure  white,  chrys- 
anthemum-like flowers,  long  stems  and 
verv  floriferous  eharac  er,  ninkeit  invalu- 


able for  cut  flowers  w^hen  others  are  get- 
■  ting  scarce.  It  is  a  novelty  of  sterling 
merit. 

Howard's  strain  of  lilliput  zinnias  are 
indeed  little  darlings.  I  cannot  prjise 
them  too  highly,  .\fter  two  years  trial 
I  find  them  indispensable.  Of  thedianthus 
or  Chinese  pinks  The  Bride,  Crimson 
Belle  and  Eastern  Queen  have  been  very 
large,  fine  and  atTractive.  They  are  all 
single  and  very  choic  •.  Of  the  same  kind 
is  the  Cyclops  pinks  which  have  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  having  the 
delicate  clove  fragrance  of  the  carnation, 
which  none  of  the  other  China  pinks  have 
and  which  makes  the  Cyclops  quite  indis- 
pensable. Geo.  S.  Coxover. 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  Aug.  29,  189-i. 


HflRDY    CYCLflMENS. 

E.  R.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  asks:  Are  any  of 
the  hardy  cj-clamens  of  the  European 
catalogues  hardy  and  desirable  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York? 

Yes,  under  special  conditions.  Some 
kinds  as  Coum  and  Atkinsi  bloom  in  w  in- 
ter and  early  spring,  rermun a.nd Ibiricum 
in  spring,  and  Europxum,  and  hederx- 
folium  from  late  summer  during  fall.  All 
have  tub  rous  rootstoeks,  and  these 
should  be  planted  underground,  not  half 
above  ground,  as  we  grow  the  Persian 
c\clamcn.  All  love  well  drained  but 
moderately  moist  ground,  well  mixed 
with  vegetable  mould  or  old  leaf  soil,  and 
they  must  have  protection  from  warm 
sunshine  ai  d  sweeping  winds.  They  are 
not  fitted  for  cultivation  in  the  open  bor- 
der. The  east  or  southeast  face  of  a  gen- 
tle sloping  rockerv  is  a  good  place  for 
th  m  providing  they  also  have  slight 
shade.  In  a  cold  frame  against  the 
north  facing  wall  of  a  building  suits  them 
firstrate,  in  fact  in  such  a  place  they 
would  make  admirable  companions  for 
Christmas  roses.  Although  they  are  gener- 
ally considered  as  being  perf  ctly  hardy 
and  we  have  i  ad  several  of  them  live  and 
thrive  year  after  year,  in  the  rockery  at 
Cambridge,  near  Boston,  they  should 
have  protection  in  winter;  this  can  be 
given  in  the  way  of  a  favored  warm  nook 
in  the  rockery,  a  few — not  many — dry  oak 
leaves,  and  some  fresh  spruce  or  fir 
branch  s.  But  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  them 
to  th  ir  fullest  extent  and  get  the  good  of 
their  flowers,  grow  them  in  shaded  cold 
frames.  The  ivy  leaved  {hedera^tolium) 
and  Eurof)ean(Europaeura)have  delight- 
fullv  fragrant  blossoms. 


Ager.\tums,  nuE  .\xi)  white.— E.  R., 
Plainfield,  X.  J.,  asks:  What  is  the 
brightest  blue,  dwarf  ageratum,  and 
which  is  the  best  of  the  dwarfwhiteones? 

Mr.  F.  Kanst,  of  South  Park,  Chicago, 
replies:  The  bluest  ageratum,  although 
not  very  dwarf,  is  called  Cope's  Pet.  It 
grows  to  about  one  foot  high.  I  can  not 
say  anything  about  dwarf  white  agera- 
tum I  do  not  use  any  as  I  could  never 
find  any  white  enough  to  suit  me 


The  Greenhouse. 


T«E  GREENHOUSE. 

See  that  ever\'thing  is  tight  and  snug 
about  the  gl  zing  on  the  roof  and  sides, 
that  the  benches  are  solid  and  strong, 
that  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  perfect 
running  order,  and  all  is  in  good  enough 
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condition  to  brave  the  winter.  All  re- 
pairs and  alterations  should  be  made  be- 
fore the  plants  indoors  are  rearranged 
and  those  that  were  summering  outside 
are  brought  in.  It  is  much  easier  to  do 
this  now  than  later  on  when  the  houses 
are  more  crowded  with  plants. 

The  plants,  too,  should  be  clean,  and  in 
good  condition  as  regards  their  roots  in 
the  i)ots.  there  should  be  no  worms  in  the 
earth  and  the  pots  should  be  well  drained. 

Rearrange  the  greenhouses.  In  the 
summer  time  the  most  tropical  plants 
were  at  home  in  any  of  the  greenhouses, 
but  now  they  must  be  returned  to  their 
warmer  quarters,  the  home  of  crotons, 
marantas,  ixora,  and  the  like.  In  tem- 
perate quarters,  that  is  in  the  com])art- 
ments  having  a  minimum  winter  temper- 
ature oi  about  50°  most  anything  will 
grow.  Plants  kept  for  fine  foliage  only 
as  draca^nas,  crotons,  palms,  and  ferns, 
do  not  need  sunshine  in  winter,  the  sun- 
niest places  should  b  •  reserved  for  plants 
that  bear  showy  blossoms. 

Get  the  poinsettias  indoors  at  once, 
cold  nights  and  heavy  rains  will  yellow 
their  leaves  and  rot  their  roots. 

All  begonias  such  as  rubra,  manicata, 
insig-nis,  fuchsioides,  and  other  perma- 
nent evergreen  sorts  should  also  be 
brought  indoors,  but  annual  sorts  like 
Vernon,  and  deciduous  kinds  like  the 
tuberous-rooted  begonias  and  Evansiana 
may  be  left  out  till  irost  kills  their  tops. 
Some  of  the  stockiest  tuberous  begonias 
if  lifted  and  potted  and  brought  into  the 
house  or  greenhouse  will  make  handsome 
blooming  plants  till  Nov.  mber,  and  if 
you  w  ant  any  seed  from  them  the  best 
way  to  get  it  is  from  plants  lifted  and 
potted  in  this  way,  for  they  don't  ripen 
many  seeds  out  of  doors.  Vernon,  on  the 
other  hand  matures  an  abundance  of 
seed,  planted  out. 

Cacti  if  left  out  longer  are  apt  to  rust, 
and  it  is  incurable.  Keep  them  drv  over- 
head. ■      • 

Most  of  the  commercial  florists  have 
their  carnations  all  housed,  they  plant 
them  out  on  benches.  We  grow  six  hun- 
dred plants  in  pots,  they  arc  now  up  and 
potted,  and  plunged  to  "half  their  depth 
in  beds  in  the   frame  ground,  where  they 


root  nicely.  It  doesn't  do  to  plunge 
potted  plants  to  their  brim  outside  now, 
for  any  flooding  from  rain  is  sure  to  rot 
the  roots. 

Paris  daisies,  berried  solanums,  stevia, 
eupatorium,  genista,  callas,  freesias, 
chrysanthemums,  and  the  like  that  are 
growing  in  pots,  in  beds  in  the  frame 
ground  are  all  washed  and  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice,  in  the  event  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  frost,  to  take  indoors.  Here 
we  seldom  get  frost  before  October. 
While  a  slight  frost  does  not  apparently 
hurt  azaleas,  freesias,  carnations,  obcon- 
ica  primroses,  and  some  others,  it  doesn't 
do  them  any  good,  and  it  is  far  better  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  and  protect  our  plants. 
In  order  to  retard  the  blooming  of 
azaleas,  genistas,  and  stevias  as  much  as 
possible  we  store  a  lot  of  them  in  cold 
pits,  the  azaleas  keep  well  there  all 
winter,  but  we  have  got  to  watch  the 
others  very  closely  and  pile  lots  of  cover- 
ing over  them  in  winter  to  keep  out  frost, 
for  it  will  destroy  them. 

Put  in  a  lot  of  cuttings,  if  you  haven't 
done  so  before  now,  of  "Lady  Washing- 
ton," or  show  pelargoniums.  As  soon  as 
they  are  rooted  and  potted  off  you  can 
afford  to  throw  away  the  old  roots  and 
thus  economize  room. 

Pot  or  box  up  a  succession  of  hyacinths, 
tulips,  narcissus,  freesias,  ixias,  and  the 
like. 

Encourage  your  cyclamen  to  grow, 
also  Chinese  primroses,  cinerarias  and 
calceolarias.  They  like  a  cool  house,  a 
plac  •  near  the  glass,  and  a  faint  shading. 


Wl.NTERIXG    ChRVSANTHEMIMS  — M.    E. 

M.,Malone,N.  Y.,  asks:  Afterchrysanthe- 
mums  are  done  blooming  in  the  house 
what  sort  of  care  do  they  need  to  preserve 
them  through  the  winter?  Should  they 
be  w^atered? 


Cut  them  down  close  to  the  pot.  Place 
them  where  they  can  be  kept  quite  cool 
through  the  winter,  say  in  a  cellar,  pit  or 
frame.  The  earth  must  be  kept  somewhat 
moist  at  all  times,  but  this  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter when  the  plants  are  cool  and  at  rest. 
Or  vou  ma  V  tin-n  the  plants  out  of  the  i)ots 


and  pack  them  tightly  together,  heads  up 
in  a  box,  as  an  old  soap  box,  when  they 
will  be  easier  to  keep  moist  in  winter, 
still  keeping  them  in  the  ce  lar  or  pit.  If 
the  frost  is  likel.v  to  get  at  them  cover 
them  with  some  old  matting,  carpet,  hay 
or  leaves.  A  little  irost  will  do  the  roots 
no  harm,  but  if  they  are  inpotsfrostmay 
burst  the  pots.  They  will  winter  very 
well  in  a  dull  sunless  window  of  a  cool 
room,  if  you  don't  need  the  place  for  any- 
thing else.  At  Dosoris  we  grow  a  lot  of 
chrysanthemums  in  5  and  6inch  pots, 
also  planted  out  here  and  there,  and  when 
they  are  done  blooming  we  cut  them 
down,  tying  the  names  to  the  stumps, 
then  turn  those  in  pots  out  of  their  pots, 
and  plant  all  close  together  in  a  cold 
frame  there  to  remain  till  spring.  The 
frame  is  well  banked  around  with  earth, 
and  sashes  put  on  and  some  sedgt  over 
tlie  glass  to  help  keep  hard  frost  out.  We 
ventilate  only  a  little  in  fine  weather,  till 
towards  spring,  when  we  do  away  with 
the  covering,  except  the  sashes,  alto- 
gether. In  early  spring  we  get  fine  fat 
cuttings  from  this  frame,  or  we  can  lift, 
divide,  and  replant  the  old  plants,  and  in 
this  way  get  a  fine  stock  of  plants  for  the 
next  season. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


PEAR  BROCKWORTH  PARK. 

.Although  this  is  an  uncommon  pear  in 
American  gardens,  it  is  one  we  might 
plant  more  of  with  profit.  It  grows  and 
fruits  very  well  at  Dosoris,  in  fact  it 
never  misses  a  crop  with  us.  The  fruit  is 
large,  oblong,  obtuse  pyriform;  the  skin 
is  pale  yellow  with  greenish  or  russety 
specks  on  it,  and  occasionally  a  faintl_v 
blush  cheek.  The  flesh  is  white,  melting, 
buttery,  and  juicy,  at  the  same  time 
hardly  of  superior  quality.  The  trees  are 
very  prolific,  and  the  pears  of  uniformly 
good  size,  and  if  we  thin  them  early,  they 
become  quite  large.  They  ripen  about 
the  end  of  August  and  first  oi  September, 
immediately  after  the  Bartletts,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  Boussock  and  Seckel. 
It  thriveswell  as  a  dwarf  tree.  Our  illus- 
tration is  engraved  from  a  photograph 
of  some  of  these  pears  grown  at  Dosoris. 


RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  AND  CURRANT 
BUSflES. 

Nevi-  plants  of  the  black  raspberry  are 
started  this  month  by  covering  the  tips 
with  moist  soil,  two  or  three  inches  deep 
and  allowing  them  to  remain  until  spring. 

Plants  from  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
may  now  be  made  by  selecting  strong, 
new  growth,  cutting  in  pieces  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  setting  at  once  in  moist, 
rich  soil,  leaving  one  or  two  buds  above 
the  ground.  Cuttings  may  also  be  buried 
in  sand,  away  from  irost,  and  set  inearlj^ 
spring. 

For  the  northwest,  the  true  Ancient 
Briton  black  berry  stands  without  a  rival. 
In  black  caps  the  Ohio,  Palmer.  Progress 
and  Older  for  early,  and  Nemeha  and 
Gregg  for  late.  Shaffer's  Colossal  (pur- 
ple) for  quality  and  productiveness  is  un- 
excelled, for  family  use.  Marlboro  and 
Cuthbert  i'or  reds  arc  the  best  well  tested 
varieties.  The  "London,"  a  grand  bern.-, 
promises  to  supersede  all  others. 

The  value  of  a  berry  often  depends  on 
location  and  cultivation.  As  poor  berries 
improve  with  high  culture,  so  good 
deteriorate  with  neglect.  The  best  berries 
are  produced  onlv  bv  the  best  culture. 

Sparta,  Wis.     "      '       M.  A.  Th.wer. 
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Lvcri.iA  GRATissiMA  aiid  Acacia  pubcs- 
cens.  If  anyone  has  got  plants  of  these  to 
sell,  will  they  please  advise  us? 

Bego.nias  oltof  nooRS.— Thce.xtremely 
dry  weather  of  this  summer  has  been  ver'v 
adverse  to  the  well  beiiijj  of  tuberous 
begonias,  and  it  is  only  by  the  closest 
attention  to  mulching  and  watering  they 
have  been  kept  in  good  condition.  Hut 
the  Hegonia  Xernon  is  doing  well  every- 
where. It  is  a  stockygrower,  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  stands  our  open  summer 
weather  first  rate.  There  are  plain  green, 
bronze  green,  crimson  tinged,  and  yellow 
leaved  varieties  of  it,  and  with  blossoms 
varying  from  white  to  crimson.  And  we 
observe  in  some  pretentious  cases  where 
tuberous  begonias  were  planted  early  in 
the  summer,  they  are  now  removed  and 
their  places  filled  with  this  Vernon 
begonin. 


A  DOUBLE  FLOWERED   EGYPTIAN  LOTCS. 

—Among  Mr.  Tricker's  pond  lily  exhibit 
at  Atlantic  City  last  month  we  noticed  a 
double  flower  of  Nelumbium  speciosum. 
Its  inner  petals  were  much  crowded  and 
there  were  about  a  hundred  of  them. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
may  he  regarded  as  the  most  indispensa- 
ble shrub  in  our  gardens.  It  is  hardy 
over  a  large  extent  uf  country,  and  easy 
to  grow  and  sure  to  bloom,  and  it  blos- 
soms in  August  and  September,  when 
trees  or  shrubs  in  flower  are  very  scarce. 

All-summer-long  flowers.— For  an 
unbroken  supply  of  flowers  all  summer 
long  few  things  are  better  than  petunias, 
verbenas,  Drummond  phlox,  gaillardias, 
geraniums,  heliotrope,  sweet  alyssum, 
torenia,  Vernon  begonia.  Plumbago 
capensis,  vinca,  globe  amaranth,  and 
cannas. 

The  variegated  Japanese  hop  vine 
is  a  perfect  gem,  the  more  we  see  of  it  the 
better  we  like  it.  Of  course  people  who 
are  averse  to  variegated  plants  will  have 
no  use  for  it  because  it  is  variegated.  Our 
plants  are  now  in  bloom  and  the  mi!t  of 
gray  blossc  ms  against  the  pillar  of  dis- 
tinctly white  and  green  foliage  is  very 
beautiful. 

The  one  thousand  flower  sun 
flower  is  a  very  tall  growing  annual 
with  medium  sized  show)'  flowers,  yellow 
with  dark  center,  and  although  it  branches 
considerably  it  is  more  branchy  near  the 
top  than  near  the  bottom,  hence  becomes 
top  heavy.  Only  in  a  sheltered  place  will 
it  stand  alone  without  danger  of  break- 
ing down  by  the  weight  of  its  own  top, 
let  alone  a  wind  and  rain  storm. 

Hypericum  Moserianum  is  giving  great 
satisfaction  where  it  has  been  tried, 
blooming  almost  perpetually,  and  it 
grows  well.  Mr.  Harper  of  Andorra, 
Philadelphia,  tells  us  it  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  their  grounds.  From  our  own  experi- 
ence we  cannot  tell  how  hardy  it  is  here 
as  we  haven't  given  it  a  lair  test.  The 
coming  v\  inter,  however,  we  will  have 
plants  enough  to  be  able  to  spare  a  few 
to  the  meiC3'  of  the  weather. 

The  Snowberry  bush  (Srmphoricar- 
pus  racewosus). — .\mong  the  many  orna- 
mental berried  bushes  in  ripe  fruit  in  our 
gardens  none  is  more  distinct  and  striking 
or  more  heavily  laden  than  this  old-fash- 
ioned shrub.  Although  it  will  grow  in 
sterile  ground,  if  you  would  see  it  in  all 
its  glory,  plant  it  in  good  soil.  Mr,  Tem- 
ple tells  us  he  uses  it  for  planting  on  the 
face  of  steep  embankments  to  bind  the 
banks,  and  he  knows  of  no  plant  that 
does  this  work  any  better. 

The  Swamp  Rose  Mallow  (Hibiscus 
moscheutos).  Ho  k  beautiful  this  is  now 
in  the  New  Jersey  meadows,  bordering 
the  ditches,  even  the  brackish  waters.  Its 
large  rosy  flowers  are  very  numerous  and 
showy;  some  of  them  have  a  crimson  eye, 
but  most  of  them  have  not,  and  many  of 
ihcm  are  white  instead  of  rose  flowered, 
and  white  with  a  crimson  eye.  .\Ithough 
the  plants  arc  herbaceous  perennials  they 
have  the  general  appearance  of  shrubs. 
They  make  fine  garden  plants  and  grow 
as  well  inland  and  far  West  as  they  do  by 
the  Atlantic  seaside,  providing  the  land 
is  somewhat  moist. 

The  effect  of  growing  pond  lilies. 
One  of  our  readers  writes:  "Just  to  show 
you  how  these  things  go,  since  I  started 
my  ponds  no  less  than  six  of  my  friends, 
have  built  good  sized  ponds  and  have 
been  delighted  with  their  success.  I  feel 
satisfied   that  if  the  subject  of  aquatics 


was  properly  kept  before  the  people 
oftener  many  of  them  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  charms  of  a  water  garden. 
While  I  suppose  we  are  all  more  or  less 
inclined  to  be  lazy,  here  is  something  that 
as  a  lady  friend  of  mine  said  requires 
neither  watering  or  weeding." 

Elms. — So  destructive  is  the  clra  leaf 
beetle  in  the  eastern  states  thatmost peo- 
ple have  stopped  plantingthese  trees, and 
landscape  gardeners  do  not  include  them 
in  their  lists.  There  is  no  visible  lessening 
iu  the  ravages  of  the  pest,  and  rather 
than  submit  to  the  whole  sumraerlong 
disfigurement  of  their  home  grounds, 
many  people  are  rooting  out  their  old  elm 
trees.  We  are  doing  so  at  Dosoris.  Is 
there  no  remedy?  No,  not  a  complete  one. 
We  have  sprayed  earnestly  and  continu- 
ously, with  Paris  green,  Ift  to  200  gal- 
lons of  water,  but;  we  cannot  reach  the 
tall  trees,  b  sides,  this  Paris  green  business 
around  our  homes  where  young  children 
are  at  pl.iy  and  Det  animals  are  at  liberty 
is  neither  safe  nor  comfortable. 

Hotbed  sashes.— At  Floral  Park  the 
other  day  we  found  Mr.  C.  H  .Mien,  the 
gladiolus  and  carnation  specialist,  getting 
in  a  lot  of  3x6  hotbed  sashes,  that  is  he 
was  getting  the  wooden  frames  from  the 
factory  (one  of  the  builders  advertising 
cypress  woodwork  in  G-^rde-ning)  and  he 
was  to  glaze  them  himself.  The  frames 
are  made  of  clear  cypress,  and  for  any 
size  of  glass  to  suit.  Use  double  thick 
American  glass,  and  in  glazing,  bed  it  in 
putty,  also  run  putty  on  upper  side  as 
well.  Amateurs  who  prefer  to  get  their 
sashes  all  ready  glazed  may  also  have 
them  done  in  this  way,  and  lither  from 
the  dealers  in  greenhouse  materials  or 
from  most  any  sash  and  blind  factory  in 
any  town  or  city. 

Berried  Plants.— Mr.  J.  T.  Templethe 
nurseryman  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  is  a 
crank  on  thissubject, especially asregards 
hardy  plants.  At  Dosoris  the  other  day 
when  he  saw  Crataegus  Lielandii w'lth'its 
load  of  orange  berries  he  sighed,  for  the 
p'ant  isn't  hardy  in  Iowa.  But  v  hen  he 
beheld  the  little'ffosa  nidda,  a  thicket  of 
scarlet  fruit,  and  the  limbs  of  the  b  ach 
plum  bending  under  their  load  of  purple 
plums,  and  the  long  vines  of  Asparagus 
verticillatus  garlands  of  orange  berries  he 
concluded  his  journey  was  not  iu  vain, 
and  he  had  found  desiderata  enough  to 
pay  him  for  his  trip.  Helooked  wistfully 
upon  the  red  drooping  strawberry  like 
fruits  of  Cornus  Kousa  (Benthamia 
Japoniai) '  but  concluded  the  plant 
wouldn't  survive  in  his  state. 

Soap  suds — Don't  use  soap  suds  on 
your  pot  plants,  tub  plants,  or  set  out 
plants  around  yourhousel  Well  w  e  know 
that  this  advice  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
stereotyped  garden  doctrine,  but  we  can 
not  help  it.  We  will  not  do  it  ourselves 
nor  allow  it  to  oe  done  about  our  doors, 
we  lulieve  in  neatness,  cleanness,  and 
sweetness.  The  pestiferous,  malodorous, 
and  unsightly  incrustation  left  in  the 
ground  by  the  use  of  soap  suds  about  the 
house  is  rlisgusting.  .\nd  it  is  unnecessary, 
for  111.  iiiiiMni.il  clement  (the  excuse  for 
usiii'j  :.  MiiKi  contained  in  the  soap 
suds  1  1,  ,iL:iiirnaiit.  If  th"  soil  is  jioor 
wc  c.iji  I  iji  icli  It  from  the  manure  yard  at 
the  proper  time,  and  clean  water  «ill 
che(  r  the  plants  as  heartily  as  soap  suds 
Results  tell.  Try  enriched  ground  and 
clean  water. 

Sturtevant's  Goose  Flower  is  the 
name  given  in  Chicago  to  Aristolochia 
gigas   var.   Slurtev.-iiiLii,   a   rare  and  e.x- 
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eecdingly  odd-looking  flower  now  in 
bloom  in  the  Washington  Park  conserva- 
tories there.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  does  the  common  hardv 
Dutchman's  pipe  vine,  but  the  blossoms 
are  of  enormous  proportions  and  fan- 
tastic form,  looking  like  some  large  bird, 
and  each  bloom  has  a  drooping  narrow 
tail  some  two  feet  long.  The  plant  was 
in  bloom  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at  the 
World's  Fair  last  year,  and  i*  in  flower 
in  several  places  throughout  the  coimtry 
this  summer.  It  is  a  native  of  thetropics, 
and  thrives  in  a  p^tor  tu''or  planted  out 
in  a  roonij' greenhouse.  Better  still,  have 
a  large  plant  well  established  in  a  pot  or 
tub  in  spring,  and  plant  it  out  of  doors 
in  a  warm,  sheltered,  but  sunny  place  in 
June;  train  it  to  a  trellis,  and  give  its 
roots  good  soil,  and  abundant  waterings 
in  summer.  Xot  onh'  does  this  one  do 
well  ttnder  these  conditions,  but  so  too 
do  all  of  the  other  tropical  species  that 
we  know. 

Verbena  Aibleti.^  is  an  American 
hardj-  plant  with  showy  purple  flowers, 
and  it  isn't  uncommon  in  cultivation.  An 
English  contemporary  having  read  in  an 
.Vmerican  paper  that  "Verbenas  of  recent 
years  *  *  proba'ih-  from  overfeeding 
and  propagation  have  been  so  much  dis- 
eased that  the  florists  have  largely  dis- 
carded them."  .^nd  advises  us  to  get  an 
infusion  of  Auhletia  blood  into  them. 
Bless  you,  no.  Ourverbenas  are  all  right. 
I  n  fact,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drouth 
we  are  now  suffering  from  there  are  fields 
of  verbenas  in  bloom  on  Long  Island  and 
in  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  that  would  turn  a 
European's  hair  gray  with  envj-.  The 
real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  get  verbenas 
so  good  and  so  easily  from  seed,  and  too 
in  such  variety  that  we  can't  be  bothered 
Iierpetuating  them  from  cuttings  with  all 
the  winter  room  and  labor  that  entails. 
There  are  lots  of  other  things  in  the  same 
way,  for  instance,  hollyhocks,  tuberous 
begonias,  cinerarias,  pentstemons  and 
the  like.  We  have  no  time  to  fuss  with 
named  varieties  and  preserving  them  from 
cuttings  when  we  can  get  such  good  re- 
sults from  s  ed.  Make  gardening  easy  if 
you  wish  to  make  it  popular. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


TAB  VEGBTflBie  GARDEN. 

Our  extremelv  severe  long-protracted 
drouth  is  broken;  it  lasted  up  till  the  8th 
of  this  month,  when  we  had  a  generous 
rain,  so  now  we  can  go  ahead  and  do 
some  work.  Read  over  what  was  written 
for  last  (September  1)  issue,  most  of  it  is 
applicable  yet. 

The  first  thing  we  did  after  the  rain 
came  was  to  run  prong  hoes  and  long- 
toothed  iron  rakes  between  the  rows  of 
the  young  crops  to  unfasten  the  surface 
of  the  soil  about  them,  and  encourage 
them  to  grow.  This  was  done  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  yoi  ng  beets,  carrots 
and  turnips,  which,  if  tlie  weather  from 
now  on  isn't  favorable,  are  apt  to  be 
behind. 

We  had  some  dwarf  curled  Uale  and 
Snowball  cauliflowermore  than  ready  for 
planting  when  the  rain  came,  so  we  set 
it  out  at  once,  in  land  emptied  of  pota- 
toes. The  kale  if  only  half  grown  when 
winter  sets  in  will  be  big  enough  for  use, 
and  as  regards  the  cauliflower,  if  it  will 
be  behind  we  can  lift  and  store  it  in  a 
frame  or  pit  about  the  first  of  November, 
it  will  head  all  right  before  Christmas. 

We  are  now  get'inu'   trrnund    readv  for 


sowing  German  kale  in  for  sprouts  in 
spring.  Sow  it  thinly  in  rows  15  inches 
apart  as  vo  i  would  spinach.  Never  be- 
fore did  our  Brussels  sprouts  look  so  bad 
at  this  time  of  year  as  they  do  now,  on 
account  of  the  dry  parching  weather,  an- 
other emphasis  that  early  sowing  and 
early  planting  is  better  in  the  case  of  this 
vegetable  than  delaying  it  till  the  time  of 
sowing  fall  or  winter  cabbage.  If  they 
don't  set  to  making  sprouts  pretty  soon 
nip  the  tip  ends  out  of  them,  this  will 
cause  them  to  shoot  out  on  the  sides. 

Of  spinach,  get  in  a  large  sowing  at 
once  and  in  good  ground.  W  e  like  to  sow 
it  in  rows  12  to  15  inches  apart,  on  land 
facing  the  south,  and  where  water  won't 
lie  on  it  in  winter.  We  are  very  much 
troubled  at  this  time  of  the  year  by  the 
spinach  leaf  miner;  you  will  observe  its 
presence  in  the  leaves  by  the  white  spots 
or  blisters  on  them.  We  know  of  no 
practicable  remedj-. 

Lettuces  are  in  good  form  now.  Make 
quite  a  large  sowing  of  Improved  Boston 
Market,  or  some  other  hard  headed  sorts 
for  frame  use.  We  sow  in  the  open  ground, 
and  plant  into  frames  later  on.  To  get 
gciod  lettuces  use  verj'  rich  ground. 

Celery  will  need  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, go  over  it  all  and  pluck  away  the 
rusty  leaves,  then  unfasten  the  earth  on 
each  side  of  the  rows  with  a  fork,  and 
draw  it  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
packing  it  firmly  about  the  same  with  the 
hands  or  "handling"  it  as  we  say.  But 
this  is  earth  enough.  Remember  that  the 
cleanest  and  best  celery  is  obtained  by 
bleaching  it  between  boards.  Ordinary 
boards  are  laid  along  the  rows  and  setup 
on  their  edges  close  against  the  plants, 
and  the  earth  drawn  up  against  the  out- 
side of  the  boards  to  keep  them  in  place 
but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  celery.  Paper 
collars  and  all  other  methods  of  blanch- 
ing celery  as  compared  with  common 
boards  we  have  found  to  be  clumsy  and 
tedious,  and  greatly  more  laborious. 

If  your  tomato  plants  areon  theground 
cut  them  in  a  little  and  set  a  frame  over 
them  coveting  it  with  sashes.  This  is  to 
keep  the  tomatoes  dr\-both  overhead  and 
at  the  root,  and  get  them  to  keep  less 
watery  than  they  would  if  left  uncovered, 
also  ripen  up  better.  .Also  cover  up  some 
cucumber  plants  in  the  same  way  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  in  good  bearing  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

Sow  some  Telegraph  cucumbers  for  use 
in  winter.  Cool  and  Crisp,  and  other  of 
our  short  cucumbers  are  hardly  fitted  for 
greenhouse  or  ho  bed  work,  because  they 
are  short  lived,  on  the  other  hand  the 
Telegraph  will  live  and  gro  a?  and  bear 
cucumbers  all  winter  long  if  the  condi- 
tions for  such  are  favorable. 


Mushrooms. 


GOOD  FOTflTOBS. 

My  soils  is  a  black  prarie  loam.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  rule,  with  some  exceptions  of 
course,  that  a  potato  that  will  do  well  in 
one  soil  will  do  comparatively  well  on  all 
soil.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
uncertain  on  anj-  soil  and  is  unworthy  of 
confidence.  I  would  name  two  varieties 
for  earl}-:  Early  Market  (Ohio  style)  and 
Signal,  (Hebron  style).  Formedium  and 
late  the  best  we  have  are  World's  Fair 
and  Rural  New  Yorkir,  the  latter  for 
yield  and  the  former  for  quality. 

Clinton,  Wisconsin.  L.  L.  Olds. 


The  Japa.nese  Climbi.ng  Cucl-mher.— 
C.  E.  A.  asks  if  it  is  fit  to  cat.  Yes,  its 
cucumbers  arc  perfectly  good  to  eat,  but 
in  our  opinion  they  are  not  of  as  good 
ciualitv  as  are  Cool  and  Crisp.  Improved 
VVhiteSpine.  and  otlurof our  old  sorts. 


MUSHROOMS. 

Attend  to  the  manure  as  recommended 
page  411.  Be  very  particular  about  it 
not  getting  over  wet,  also  about  its 
"burning,"  either  evil  is  almost  fat.il  to 
the  crop.  If  the  manure  is  too  wet,  that 
is  so  moist  that  you  can  squeeze  wet  out 
of  it,  in  making  it  up  it  is  apt  to  lorrn  a 
sodden,  solid  mass,  and  the  spawn  will 
die  in  it.  "Burning"  is  anoth  r  fungus 
growth,  and  mushroom  spawn  won't  run 
in  it,  it  v/ill  die  rather.  In  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  manure  lies  th  chief 
secret  of  success  in  mushroom  gro  ing. 
In  well  prepared  manure,  even  common 
quality  spawn  run  and  produce  a  croi)  of 
mushrooms,  but  poorly  prepared  manure 
is  repugnant  to  the  mushroom  plant  and 
the  best  of  spawn  will  die  in  it.  In  turn- 
ing the  hot  manure  don't  be  distressed 
because  a  cloud  of  steam  (ammonia) 
arises  and  ( scapes,  don't  fret  because  you 
arelosngso  much  valuable  mushroom 
food;  the  least  burning  or  over-wetting 
will  do  the  manure  more  harm  in  the  eyes 
of  the  mushrooms  than  the  escape  of  all 
the  steam  the  manure  can  generate.  We 
save  the  ammonia  partly  in  this  way. 
When  we  turn  the  manure  we  spread  it 
out  a  little  to  cool,  then  heap  it  together 
again,  and  then  throw  \  light  coating  of 
fresh  loam  over  it.  At  the  next  turning 
this  coating  is  mixed  with  the  manure; 
we  spread  out  the  manure  to  cool  as  be- 
fore, then  heap  it  together,  and  coat  it 
with  loam  as  before;  and  so  on.  This 
gives  us  a  fine  mixture,  the  loam  being 
loaded  with  ammonia,  and  it  also  helps 
to  reduce  the  tendency  to  violent 
heating. 

When  the  manure  is  rotted  enough  and 
when  there  is  still  fair  heat  in  it,  makeup 
the  beds  on  the  floor  of  a  shed,  barn, 
cellar,  or  other  convenient  place,  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  shaking  the 
manure  on  lightly  so  as  to  unravel  it  per- 
fectl}%  and  tamp  it  down  solidly  as  you 
keep  fiUing  it  up.  Then  cover  with  some 
hay  or  straw  to  absorb  the  condensed 
moisture  that  otherwise  would  gather  on 
the  surfaceof  the  bed,  wettingthe manure 
and  rendering  it  uncongenial  to  the 
spawn.  We  don't  like  to  have  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bed  rise  over  12.^".  and 
we  wait  till  it  declines  to  100°  or  less, 
preferably  90°  before  we  spawn  it.  Get 
the  spawn  at  the  seed  store  (an  1  don't 
accept  of  it  gratis  unless  you  are  assured 
that  it  has  been  imported  this  fall,  don't 
take  a  cake  of  what  was  left  over  from 
last  spring  I,  break  the  cakes  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  square,  a  little  more  or 
less,  and  insert  these  into  the  manure  in 
the  bed  in  rows,  and  about  nine  inches 
apart  each  way,  and  buried  just  enough 
to  be  covered  by  the  manure.  .Make  all 
nice  and  firm  again,  and  replaccthe  straw 
or  hay  covering  for  a  •  eck,  then  remove 
it,  and  cover  the  bed  all  over  « ith  a  coat- 
ing of  loam  about  two  inches  thick  .\nd 
over  this  again  replace  the  hay  or  straw, 
to  prevent  the  bed  getting  d  y  ijrema- 
turelv.  A  month  or  five  weeks  afier  that 
look  out  tor  mushrooms,  and  if  you  wish 
to  remove  the  hay  covering  lest  in  mov- 
ing it  to  get  at  tlic  mushrooms  it  gets 
caught  ill  their  hcadsand  roots  them  out. 
Mushrooms  big  enough  to  pick  are 
seldom  plucked  before  in  six  weeks'  time 
from  planting  the  spawn,  and  often  it  is 
seven  or  eight.  .A.  night  temperature  of 
55°  to  G0°,  with  as  little  rise  in  the  day 
time  as  possib'c.  s?ems  t  •  suit  mush- 
rooms better  than  any  o;lier 


GARDEMNG. 


Sept.  js, 


MUSHROOMS   IN  FLORIDA. 

I.  W.  B..  Volusia  Co..  Fla.,  asks; 

1.  Please  tell  me  whether  or  not  the 
mushrooms  (when  ready  to  eat)  would 
bear  transportation  by  express  to  the 
north  if  grown  in  F.orida  duringthe  win- 
ter months? 

2.  Can  they  be  packed  so  as  to  arrive 
in  shapely  condition  for  market? 

3.  Is  the  market  a  steady  one? 

■4.  Would  it  be  a  paying  business  to 
can  them,  if  they  would  not  bear  trans- 
portation? I  shall  wish  a  copy  of  your 
book  later  on,  probably,  if  I  can  receive 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  there  is  any 
money  in  growing  them,  but  I  have  no 
surplus  cash  to  invest  in  anything  that  is 
not  sure  of  a  reasonable  market  for  the 
■outlay.  Any  information  would  be  most 
acceptable.  ' 

1.  As  now  packed  and  shipped  wc 
should  say  no. 

2.  Toa  niarketwithin  a  day's  journey, 
yes,  perf  ctly;  to  a  market  of  two  days' 
or  over  journey,  doubtful. 

3.  For  good  mushrooms  at  a  reason- 
able price,  it  is.  But  it  is  with  mush- 
rooms as  it  is  with  forced  fruit,  flowers  or 
vegetables,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cut  an\ 
■figure  in  the  market  you  must  be  in  -i 
position  to  furnish  a  continuous  supph 
•of  good  quality.  Dribbles  are  not  satis- 
factory. 

i.  that  depends  upon  three  things, 
namely";  quantity,  qualitj-  of  mushrooms 
and  canning,  and  how  cheaply  they  can 
be  put  up.  They  are  being  canned  in 
California. 

New.  Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 

STROBILANTHES  DYERIANUS.  This  is  mosl 
valuibl^  noi?eUy  that  has  been  introduced 
for  years.  For  bedding  issuperiorto  the  finest 
coleus;  withstands  hot  sun  and  dry  weather 
better. 

A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  green- 
house plants,  carefully  in"own,  at  low  rates. 

ORCHIDS-A  ver>-  extensive  stock;  East  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American   Sic. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

P>eONIES-A  large  collection  ol  the  finest  in  ail- 
tivation.  Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Iris.  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

«S-Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  P.  C. 

Fine  Flowers 

are  raised  from  tine  Bulbs  and  good 
relijble  Seed.  We  furnish  these.  Send 
lor  our  Fa/l  Bulh  Catalogue.    Address 

August  Rolker  «&  Sons, 

New  York,  i^",*,','!';' .YVtiT.n*'' *^'" 

BLOOMINOTON  Phoenix)  NURSERY. 


6oo  Acres.    Thii 


Greenhouses. 


Trees#  Plants 


Catalogrue  mailed    *ree.     Establlahed  lHiV2. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Ulooiulngtun,  III. 
r>  I    T  I      D  Q  1990  Varieties  of  CactL 


500  soru  of  rare  BULBS. 
2  Cacti,  $1.    Sforsoi 


/^   A    >^T<I      12  Cacti,  $1.    SforSOcts. 
^^^  [    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  CactU  16  Pages' 10  els 
A.  BLANC  &C0.3i6Xiuh  SI  PHILADELPHIA 


STANDARD  PEARS, 
JAPAN    PLIMS, 


.5?5i€a?^^5^-^ 


A   ROSE   HEDGE 


Is  a  most  beautiful  object,  and  now  is  the  time  to  plant  it,  as  probably  never  again  will  the 
same  quality  of  plants  be  offered  at  so  low  a  figure. 

The  above  cut  shows  a  block  of  Madame  Plantier  Roses  that  are  three  years  old. 
They  have  been  root  pruned  and  sheared  (the  picture  was  taken  during  the  process  of 
shearing),  and  will  make  a  fine  show  as  soon  as  transplanted.  Madame  Plantier  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  hedges,  as  it  is  the  hardiest  of  roses,  gives  a  most  abundant  crop  of 
beau'iful  white  flowers,  and  stands  pruning  as  well  as  a  California  Privet. 

Price,  boxed  and  delivered  at  any  freight  house  or  Express  office  in 
Rochester,  $9.00  per  100;  $75.00  per  1000. 

N.  B. — The  plants  should  be  set  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart  to  produce  the  quickest 
results,  though  if  set  eighteen  inches  apart  they  will  fill  up  any  gaps  in  the  course  of  a 
vear  or   two. 


W.   S.   LITTLE 

Commercial  Nurseries.  .^ 


&   CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


Before  Buying  Holland  Bulbs 


Fall  Catalogu 


r  IS'.M.  It  fives  carefully  condensed 
lyacinths.  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  O.xalis,  I.xias, 
nd  Specialties.     Three  unique  features  in  our  Fall 


Send  a  postal  card  for 
lists  of  the  best  varieties  o 
Lilies,  etc.      Also  Noveltie 
Catalogue  are  r 
A  Chart  showing  depth  and  distance  apart  to  plan 
281^°  An  idea  imported  from   Holland. 
3ft-3r  Three  Persian  Iris  Free  with  each  order. 

Write  for  a  copy  to-day,  SENT  FREE  TO  ALL. 


I  t«r 


w. 


ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


WHITING  NURSI  ki 


We  Grow^o'Tw/fiTono?  Roses  Annually 

:         .^!:^ll.vollM  I  tii:iii.-:i-l:irL-.  ly.  Are  headquarters  for thecholcest 

„A*  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 

nill    D^       Wo  finer  assortment  of  Large  or  Small  Fruits,  ?Jirubs  or 

OwmDOi    Hoses  in  America.  \Vith  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than 

^C^.' H^^^^BBBBB    any  other  Nursery  can  show.    Planters  as  well  as  Nur- 

icn.  l-]i>ri^ts  and  ncaU-rs  .-iru  coniially  invited  to  call  and  ins|)ect  our 

F.ILL.    PKE4Ii:    LIST  AM)  BILB    CATALOIil  K    FKKE. 

41st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  11      Palnesville,  Ohio. 


.yi> ' 


i894. 


'    GARDENING. 


Edison  Phonograph 


A  MeclKinical  Aman- 
uensis in  your 
oftice. 
A    Matchless   Enter- 
tainer in  your 
home. 

For  particulars  address 
PHONOGRAPH  CO., 
Jadcson),  Chicago. 


ted  wltti  tlie  publlcn- 
D  tlie  ptionojfraph  and 
IranBcrlbed  from  same  on  ttie  typewriter,  Ttie  advan- 
ta^es  of  the  ptionopraph  over  atenofjraphy  are  very 


and  greater  opee" 
GA) 


The  gahdexi: 


Popular 
Seeds  and  Bulbs 
tor  Fall  PlantiuQ." 


It  descritjes  and  gives 


return    tlie    g  r 


satisfaction  for  ttie  least 
„  expenditure  of  time  and 

means.  Beautiful  colored  plate  of  Tulips.  If  you 
have  hitherto  failed  with  Bulbs,  either  In  the  window 
garden  or  yard,  do  not  neglect  securing  the  Informa- 


R.  BENEDICT 

ELI.ENVI1.LE,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  V. 


nrst-i-iass  in  every  respect. 
le  market.  In  price  down.  A  ml.ved 
i  plants  for  ^<c  ;  lUOO  for  J5.50.  with 

plain  Instruction,  gained  from  long  experle  ce. 

how  very  easliy  pansles  are  wintered  and  have 

DANIEL  k'.  HERR,  Box  4(1S,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Onn  C\C\C\  0"e  Year  Peach 
dUUjUUU  Trees,  Apples,  As= 
paragusand  Strawberry  Plants. 

C.VT.lLOCfrE  .Tl-ST  OIT.    KUKK. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

Mention  Gardening. 


PLANT   INTELLIGENTLY, 

And  with  Profit  and   Satisfaction. 

Consult  our  Catalogues,  and  Plans  and  Suggestions  for  Planting.  Expert  advice 
often  saves  hundreds-of  dollars  in  landscape  work,  and  it's  yours  lor  the  asking. 
We  dcxole  the  greater  part  of  250  acres  to  all  that  is  raie  and  unique,  in 

TREES,   EVERGREENS,   ROSES,  SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  "'"-^"  ^^ 

And  our  Catalogues  offer  many  hardy  and  valuable  plants  rot  to  be  found  in 
other  collections.     We  oft'er  Holland  Bulbs  of  superior  quality,  at  lowest  prices. 

Note  our  offers  of  the  famous  new  Roses,  Crimson  Rambler  and  Rosa  Dawsonii. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

^iB^ CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


PANSY  SEED 


ved  from 


e.  free-blooming  plants  for  filling: 
etc.  early  in  the  spring;. 

ss-t  large-fiowered  typt  s.  and  when 
colors  can  be  depe^-ded  upon  as  being  true  to  name,  color  and  description. 

icket  ('f  any  of  the  following  choice  varieties.  Free  by  mail  for  LSc,  or  the  vs  hole 
'r  5  packets,  piirohaper's  choice,  for  60c.  Each  packet  will  contain  sufficient  seed 
rifiit  ^^cveml  hundred  plants.    Cultural  directions  with  each  packet.    Our  beautl- 


*ITCHER  &   MANDA,  Short   Hills,   N.  J. 


HOLLAND  BULBS 

'''''c^;',;Li;;«V'in;'i::™  Ellwanger  &,  Barry, 


PLANT  IN  FALL  FOR  EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERING. 


KO(  lli;>TKl 
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CARDENJNG. 


Sept  15, 


Publisher's  Department. 

TWO   DOLLftRS  fl   YEAR. 

With  this  number,  the  first  of  VoUmic 
3,  the  subscription  price  of  Gardening  is 
increased  to  $2.00  a  year  We  beUeve  all 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us  thai  this 
is  still  a  moderate  price  for  such  a  high 
class  journal  as  Gardening,  and  that 
after  publishing  the  paper  for  two  j-ears 
at  a  merely  nominal  price  to  secure  for  it 
at  once  the  wide  circulation  to  which  its 
merit  en' itled  it,  we  are  now  warranted 
in  increasing  the  price  to  a  figure  that 
will  allow  a  small  profit  to  the  publishers. 

We  will  still  allow  a  special  rate  where 
a  subscriber  sends  in  a  new  name  with 
his  own.  making  the  price  $3.00  for  the 
two,  so  that  where  ordered  in  combina- 
tion in  this  way  the  price  for  each  will  be 
onlv  $1.50.  Cliibs  of  more  than  two  may 
be  f  rnied  on  the  same  basis,  namely 
$1.50  for  each  yearly  subscription  Read- 
ers who  feel  that  Gardening  has  be(  n 
worth  to  them  "many  times  the  subscrip- 
tion price,"  as  a  large  number  have 
written  us,  can  do  us  no  greater  favor 
than  to  get  up  a  club  among  their  friends 
interested  m  gardening,  and  at  the  same 
time  f ecure  a  good  i  ash  return  for  their 
trouble. 

I  HAVE  READ  YOUR  ARTICLES  for  many 


years,-  alfl-ays 


ith 


ruction     and 


pleasure  and  have  taken  Gardening  from 
its  birth.  I  lik;  a  man  who  isn't  afraid 
to  "call  a  sp^de  a  spade"  and  is  f  arless 
enough  to  speak  the  truth  as  he  sees  it 
letithitwhereitmay.  I  hope  youi  hont-t 
and  plain  speaking  journal  has  pro\ed  t 
success  with  you  It  ought,  were  upright 
dealing  and  honest  expression  of  opinion 
at  the  premium  they  should  be  m  0111 
conimunitv.  W.  H    C 

West  Roxbui-v,  Mass. 


Superb  Pansies. 

My  "K.-\INBOW  MIXTURE"  is  a  combiii 

and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction     Stockj 
young  plants  $1.00  per  100,  free  by  mail 

GEORGE   CREIGHTON, 

.     .     .     Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.        ia 

50,000  Rhubarb   Roots.     400,000  Ban's 

Mammoth     Palmetto     and     Conovei's 

Colossal  Asparagus  Roots,  1,  2  &  3  years 

old.     Vegetable  plants  in  season. 

Also  a  select  stock  of  small  seeds.    Prices  to  suit 

the  times.    Send  for  free  catalogue.    Mention  this 

paper.     E   B   MARTER.  Jr..  box  .517.  Burlington.  N.J. 


mwm 


S'v:;^^; 


K.Mll.  IiAl.l.l.NliK 


CRIMSON    CLOVER. 

The  Great  Soil  Renovator. 

BEST   CROP    FOR    HAY,    PASTURE,    SILAGE    AND 
GREEN  MANURING. 

\\  herever  this  plant  will  thrive  it  is  sure  to  revolutionize 
methods  of  farming  and  to  bring  under  profitable  cult- 
ure lands  which  are  now  too  poor  for  tillage. 

v\  e  have  just  published  an  important  circular  describing  the 
habits,  growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover;  also  other 
Clover  and  Grass  Seeds  for  Fall  planting;  valuable  new 
varieties  of  Winter  Wheat,  etc.  Write  for  a  copy  to- 
day.    Sent  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


EAGLE    BRAND   THE   BEST. 


NO 


TAR  ROOFING 


NO  TAR. 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  roofing,  and  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  rooting  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 


RUBBER    PAINT. 


Tlie  best  krown  paint  in  the  world  fur  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  siJesof  barns 
or  out-buildings.  It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  S4.50  for  a  5-g?.llon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  fire-proof  against  sparks. 
TRY  IT. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155   Ouane  Street,    NEW  YORK,   N.  Y. 

You  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  every  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 


SEND  35c.  IN  .STAIMI'S  1 


iSg4. 
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(jRnTNHOUSE  # 

HEATERS, 

Wrought  Iron  Boilers  Only. 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

Ot-HICi;  : 

69  Dearborn  St.,      CHICA(iO,  U.  S.  A. 


s 

TANDARD 

Ventilating  Machinery 

__  *^                             RECEIVED 

^hV"                all 

C      iK?^                       BEST 
!v     ^       NX                    AWAKDS 
^        \        ^^              LAST 

\                  ^      VEAKS. 

\\  \ 

J         1          1       Cata,„«ue^, 

v. 

iiirr.vnK, 

-t.  lyouls  Convention. 

YOITNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

^'>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbsand Requisites 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

14  Chc-itnut  St.  Phila. 


HITCHINGS  &   CO. 


Fslnl.lisheil  fiO  Y< 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  Laig.Hl  MaiiufiKtureiH  ol 

(iREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATINO   APPARATUS 


W 


ConserNatorits    OrLciiliouscs    I'lli.i    Mouses    Lie      ci eeted  complete  ■with  our 

Patent  Iron  Frame  Construction.     Plans  and  Estimates  of  cost 

and  Illustrated  Catalogues   sent  on  application. 

■■  — 233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^,^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


The  Sykacuse  Pc 
Breltschwerth.  The 
twlng  demand  for  our  goods.    We  have  apcordlngiy 


1  In  further  improve 


Introduce  to  the  trade 

3nt  of  William  DopBel 

conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 

-pcordlDBly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 

rgest  order  on  short  notice.    Our  latest  Improved 

Die  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 

lance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 

satisfactory  to  all. 


SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 
GREEN  HOUSE, 
ROSE  HOUSE, 
NURSERY, 


Conservatory,  Lawn, 

Ho  use, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherourpose.    UflT-AIR 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      HIH 

De LAMATER-RIDER  and  PUMPING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   -..p..,- 
PUMPINC         ENGlNE. 
■         ENGINE. 

will  pump  water  from  shallow  k 
Htreama  nr  anyk.ud  Of  well.  They  w 
can  be  arranged  for  anv  kind  of  f upl.    £ 

Capacity  l.bOO  to  SO.OuO  gallons 
of  wat»  r  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Fifth  Ave.. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gai 


EMERSON 

I FA7EHI  BINDER 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

lOperce-t   oil  fr>r  cash  with  order.    Special  dls- 
cuuntii  1  t  tvL-.-itrfiers.   We  carry  a  large  stock  on 
hand  ul  gijini  struni^'  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 
I§-4-lnch  ixits.  perlOOO  5  S.  W     Ij-lnch  pots,  per  1000K2.0a 

2M       •■  "  .■i.w     3         •■  •        SU.'OO 

3H        ••  ••  4  to     '.i         "  "        T5.U0 

'\         '■  "  ;>  00    U)        ■■  per  100    10.00 


«    HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

Kolker  &  Sons.  13f;  &  i:i8  W.2«h  St.,  New  Tork 


ORCHIDS.  # 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator," 

^g^  A  montlily  journal  issued  by 
^*^  the  largest  engraving  house 
^^      in  the  United  States.     .     . 

J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183,  185.  187  rionroe  Street, 

.    .    CHICAGO. 


Engraving  by  all  Processes.. 
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•   GARDENING. 


Seft.  75, 


Some  Low  Prices. 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY. 

Qesneriana  Tulips  (true)— The  tallest,  largest  flowered 
and  most  striking  of  all  Tulips  for 
bedding.  Brilliant  scarlet  with  black 
center.  25  cts.  per  dozen;  ^1.25  per 
100;  $11.00  per  1000. 

Bizarre  Tulips— Choicest  mixed  25  cts.  per  dozen;  $1.25 
per  100;  $10.00  per  1000. 

Bybloemen  Tulips— Choicest  mixed  30  cts.  per  dozen; 
$2.00  per  100;  $15.00  per  1000. 

The  Bizarres  and  Bybloemens  are  the  tulips  of  the  farrous  tu- 
lip mania  of  Europe,  wiien  tulips  sold  as  hi^h  as  Jl.ono  each,  and 
when  entiie  communities  were  involved  in  the  speculation.  They 
are  very  interesting  and  beautiful. 

Narcissus  Bicolor  Horsfieldi — The  finest  of  all  daffo- 
dils and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
hardy  flowers  grown.  These  prices 
are  less  than  wholesale;  $1  25  per 
dozen;  $7.00  per  100. 
50  of  any  of  the  above  at  100  price,  500  at  1000  price. 


OCTOBER  DELIVERY. 


I'erUo/.. 

Per  lOO 

Auratum  Li 

lies,  7  to  9  i-ches 

S  .75 

S  5.00 

" 

"       9toll     ••     - 

1.25 

7.50 

" 

"       11  to  13  " 

- 

1.75 

11.00 

" 

"       monstf  rs 

- 

2.50 

15  00 

Rubrum 

7  to  9  inches 

1.25 

8.00 

•' 

"       9  to  11     "     - 

1.60 

10.00 

monsters 

2.00 

12.00 

Album 

7  to  9  inches 

1.75 

11.00 

••       9  to  11     " 

. 

2.25 

14.00 

Superbum 

large  flowering 

bulbs 

-     .80 

5.00 

extra  selected 

"     - 

1.25 

8.00 

Grayi 

"       rare  native  variety 

4.50 

30.00 

The  Japanese  Lilies  are  easily  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  grown.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  at  the 
above  extreinely  low  prices  large  groups  should  be  planted 
in  every  garden.  The  Superbum  is  a  native  lily  of  great 
beauty,  vigor  and  hardiness.  In  deep  rich  soil  it  will  grow 
8  feet  high  and  often  have  20  to  3o  flowers  on  a  stalk. 
Fifty  of  any  variety  of  Lily  supplied  at  hundred  price. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE   LIST  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

J.     WILKINSON     ELLIOTT, 

Landscape  Architect,   Horticultural   Buyers'   Agent, 
PITTSBURGH,     PA. 


HORSFORD'S 
Hardy  Plants 

ARE  FROST  PROOF 

because  they  are  grown  in  Vermont.  They  all 
live,  if  given  half  a  chance,  because  they  have 
plenty  of 


F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CANNAS. 


Th*"    (iiirden,     Cointe    II.    <le    Clioineii 

CcolVrov  .><f .  Illlaire.    One  of  each  fur  Si.U 

PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
When  writing  mention  Gardening. 

THE    WATER   GARDENS. 


Troi>i< 

fS.IiOeHch. 
rJ.WU'ucli. 


i\Hter  LlUe8  In  »ll  colon*. 

inzlbareninlH   (tnio  Royal  purpio    lly). 

;turlt_'Vfinil.f-^..'iOeach.  N. Columbiana! 
"t  (TltiiHoii  var.i.  KJ.OOeach.  Laydekerl 
ir.i.-.1  R  medal  at  the  Worlds  Fair,  J2  60 
irii.  nL>w.  an  unsurpaHsedand  ixioBtde- 
Mutiiiriii  var.lo  each.  Other  novelties 
WM.  THICKER  &  CO..  Clifton.  N.  J. 
.Mention  GardenlnK- 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

ail  estixnatra  furnished  on  application 


ijBg[|snrarmrrf/im'    « 

HitlBEjTiliHI 


•SEND  FOUR  CENTS  POSTAGE  FOR  ILLLSTRATEI)  CATALOGUE  ■ 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

NINO.  Irvington=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  write 

Qreen= House    'H^^^ 
2jY        Construction 
so"?  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   111. 


When  you  write  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  G.4RDEN1NG. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Fall   without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


Vnl      III  »Z.UUAYEAR. 

vol.  III.  24 Numbers. 
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..    G.    BAKER'S    GARDEN   POND.    FINEV 


Aquatics. 


fl  LITTLE   POND  IN  lOWfl. 

In  a  former  article  I  spoke  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  small  pond  on  our  place.  It  is 
filled  from  an  artesian  well  and  is  quite 
picturesque,  as  well  as  valuable  in  dry 
.seasons.  The  flow  from  the  well  was 
thirty-six  gallons  a  minute  wh  n  first 
bored.  It  has  varied  little  since,  but  dur- 
ing this  dry  summer  the  water  has  evap- 
orated wonderfully.  We  have  had  to  use 
the  water  constantly  for  the  yard  and 
garden.  This  use  and  the  evaporation 
have  reduced  the  pond  from  five  to  three 
feet  in  its  greatest  depth.  But  this  has 
never  happened  before.  The  water  is  im- 
pregnated with  iron  that  discolors  ob- 
jects near  the  flow.  The  bottom  of  the 
pond  is  black  mud.  I  think  the  iron  in  the 
water  assists  in  decomposing  rapidly  the 
leaves  and  all  trash  that  blows  into  the 
pond,  and  helps  to  form  the  slimy  black 
muck  in  the  bottom. 


White  pond  lilies  do  splendidly.  I  never 
saw  larger  blooms  I  have  tried  the  pink 
and  yellow.  They  lived  two  years  and 
then  were  either  winter-killed  or  eaten  by 
the  musk  rats.  That  Httle  pest  has  made 
us  quite  a  bit  of  trouble;  sometimes  eat- 
ing the  roots  of  the  v/hite  lilies  and  some- 
times killing  the  fish. 

A  few  years  ago  a  nurseryman  sent  me 
a  plant  that  is  making  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  If  not  disturbed  I  believe  that 
in  two  years  it  would  take  the  pond.  I 
have  forgotten  the  name.  It  has  a  single 
yellow  flower  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar, 
the  edges  of  the  six  petals  slightly  fringed. 
The  leaf  is  shaped  and  grows  on  the 
water  like  the  water  lily  leaf,  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  the  edges  repand 
and  the  old  leaves  spotted.  It  is  rather 
pretty  but  a  nuisance  and  should  never 
be  sent  out.  The  musk-rats  don't  care 
for  it. 

The  banks  of  the  small  island  and  half 
the  pond  are  perpendicular.  On  the  other 
half  of  the  pond  the  bank  is  gently  sloping. 
Clover  grows  everywhere  to  the  water's 
edge.     In  the  coldest  weather  the  water 


freezes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  There 
is  a  large  space,  where  the  water  enters 
the  pond  between  the  island  and  the  west 
bank  that  never  freezes.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  at  the  well  is  50°.  The 
main  supply  of  water  is  carried  to  the 
pond  by  an  underground  pipe.  At  the 
same  place  it  receives  a  flow  from  a  rub- 
ber hose  connected  with  the  well.  This 
gives  more  water  and  is  handy  in  water- 
ing the  yard.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  give  us  3'our  ideas  about  planting 
the  pond  and  name  the  kinds  of  aquatic 
plants  we  could  use. 

So  far  the  drouth  has  not  affected  our 
trees  or  shrubs.  Weir's  cut  leaved  maple, 
the  birches,  catalpas,  wild  olives,  Euro- 
pean and  American  mountain  ash,  blue 
spruce,  golden  arbor-vita;,  blue  fir,  white 
pine,  and  all  common  pines  stand  our 
climate  without  killing  back.  Our  win- 
ters are  quite  severe.  Sometimes  during 
the  season  the  thermometer  is  25°  below 
zero.  But  with  us  the  spring  does  the 
most  damage;  the  days  of  hot  sunshine 
and  freezing  weather  alternating. 

Russian    tamarix,    Syringa   Japonica, 


iS 


GARDENING. 


Oct.  /, 


Exocborda  grandiHora,  Spirxa  Van 
Houttei,  variegated  elder,  Prunus  triloba, 
lowering  almond,  American  snowballs, 
lilacs,  purple  fringe — this  is  covered  with 
its  quaint  purple  flowers  every  sumrner— 
and  Hydrangea  grandiHora  never  winter 
kill  with  us,  and  most  of  them  bloom 
freely.  Hydrangea  never  winter  kills, 
even  the  tips,  and  never  fails  to  give  abund- 
ance  of  bloom.  I  have  two  large  clumps 
that  I  trim  everj'  spring  closely.  Now 
they  are  five  feet  high  and  covered  with 
lovely  heads  of  cream  white  blooms.  On 
one  there  were  this  season  over  a  hundred 
])erfect  bunches  of  blossoms.  Coming  so 
late  when  flowers  are  not  so  plentiful  I  do 
not  see  whv  they  are  not  morecommonly 
cultivated.  Push  a  stout  slip  in  the 
ground  and  if  enough  moisture  is  given 
it,  it  will  root  as  easily  as  a  currant. 

Japan  quince,  rose  "weigelia  and  caly- 
canthus  winter  kill.  But  I  am  trying 
your  method  of  covering  with  boxes  filled 
with  leaves  and  hope  to  have  better  suc- 
cess after  this. 

The  barberries  and  yellow  flowering 
currant,  and  Tartarian  honeysuckle  are 
as  hardy  as  oaks. 

We  have  not  a  great  variety  of  vines, 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  growing,  they 
include  wistaria.  Jackman's  clematis, 
honeysuckle,  Prairie  Queen  and  one  mul- 
tiflora  rose.  We  can  grow  the  old  Belgian 
honeysuckle  by  laying  it  down  and  cover- 
ing it  thickly  in  "winter.  Its  fragrant 
fiowers^ay  for  all  trouble.  Anotheryear 
1  shall  try  Clematis  paniculata.  We  gen- 
erally have  in  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber a  frost  that  injures  flo wees.  Pieonias 
are  very  hardy  and  free  bloomers.  Do 
piEonias  mix?  [They  do  not.  But  the  her- 
baceous varieties  behave  very  strangel3' 
both  as  regards  theircolors  and  doubling 
(see  Ed.  note,  page  362,  July  15).  The 
Chinese  or  late  flowering  herbaceous  sorts 
are  the  most  inconstant.  Why,  we  have 
had  seedlings  bloom  well  for  a  year  or 
two  giving  single  or  semi-double  flowers, 
and  the  third  season  have  full  double 
blossoms.— Ei).]  I  have  the  loveliest  sin- 
gle red  pjEonia.  The  first  year  it  bloomed 
it  was  perfect.  Its  great  mass  of  long 
yellow  stamens  and  glowing  red  petals 
made  it  a  gorgeous  flower.  The  next  year 
it  was  nearly  double,  the  long  stamens 
nearly  covered  and  the  color  an  ugly  red. 

Several  years  ago  I  tried  garden  ane- 
mones but  they  winter  killed.  Had  I 
covered  them  as  you  advised  I  would 
have  saved  them  perhaps.  I  am  trying 
two  clumps  of  Vick's  whirlwind  anemone 
received  this  spring.  Am  waiting  anx- 
iously to  see  how  they  bloom  and  endure 
our  winters.  Mrs.  M.  G.  B.\ker. 

I'inew  ood,  Iowa. 


This  very  jjretty  j^iece  of  water  seems 
well  adapted  to  thecultivationof  ai|uatic 
])lants;  as  the  common  water  lilies  grow 
so  well  it  shows  that  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition  for  all  other  hardy  varieties, 
and  no  special  preparation  is  necessary. 
Lists  of  the  best  varieties  with  instruc- 
tions about  planting  have  been  given 
in  recent  numbers  of  Gardening.  (See 
pages  295,  393  and  405.)  The  tender 
varieties  of  Nympbxas  would  also  do 
well  in  this  pond.  The  best  of  thtm  are 
.V.  Zanzibarensis  and  its  varieties  azurca 
and  rosea,  scutifolia,  dentata,  gracilis, 
stellata  and  Devonensis.  These  would  do 
fairly  well  [)lanted  in  the  soil  of  the  pond 
in  water  not  moie  than  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  deep,  but  they  would  do  better 
planted  in  boxes  three  or  four  feet  square 
and  a  foot  deep,  filled  with  a  compost 
made  of  c(|ual  parts  of  old  thoroughly 
decayed  barn  manure  and  garden  soil. 
They    should   be    sunk    deep    enough    to 


cover  the  crowns  of  the  plants  with 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  of  water,  and 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  of  each 
other  if  there  is  plenty  of  room.  The 
hardy  nymph^as  should  be  planted  in 
irregular  patches  near  the  margin  of  the 
pond  in  the  bayou  and  nooks  or  wherever 
it  seems  most  appropriate,  leaving  plenty 
of  open  water  in  the  middle  and  in  places 
on  the  margin  for  boating.  Plant  some 
Nelumbiutnsm  the  space  between  the  little 
island  and  the  main  land.  The  hardiest 
and  best  variety  is  the  deep  pink  N.  spe- 
ciosum  roseum.  The  pure  white  variety 
album  grandiHorum  and  the  yellow 
native  American  species  luteum  are  also 
good.  A  few  roots  of  these  will  soon 
spread  over  considerable  space  and  all  the 
care  they  need  will  be  to  keep  them 
within  bounds  by  removing  the  runners 
after  they  have  spread  as  much  as  desired. 

Build  a  rustic  bridge  from  the  main 
land  to  the  little  island,  remove  the  tree 
on  this  and  build  a  small  round  or  octag- 
onal rustic  summer  house  on  it,  to  be 
covered  with  Ipomoea  setosa,  I.  grandi- 
Hora or  some  other  rapid  growing  vines. 
Grade  down  the  banks  of  the  island 
enough  to  make  a  gentle  slopeto  theedge 
of  the  water  and  plant  some  caladiums, 
cannas  and  Egyptian  paper  plants 
{Papyrus  antiquorum ) .  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  finest  plants  I  know  of  for  a  water 
garden  and  flourishes  equally  well  in 
shallow  water  and  on  dry  ground.  Plant 
some  of  the  tender  Nymphieas  on  the 
water  side  of  the  island,  and  around  the 
edge  of  the  pond  in  appropriate  places  in 
the  shallow  water  plant  Papyrus,  the 
variegated  sweet  flag  (Acorus  Japonica 
variegatus),  Scirpus  zebrina,  Sagittaria 
Japonica  ft.  pi.,  Pontederia  cordata,  Lim- 
nantbemum  /nrf/cum  the  water  poppy,  the 
common  water  hyacinth  and  the  blue 
species,  E.  azurea.  No  more  suitable 
place  can  be  found  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  magnificent  Japanese  and  other  irises 
than  the  margin  of  a  water  garden.  On 
the  lawn  in  suitable  places  around  the 
pond  plant  beds  of  semi-tropical  and 
other  ornamental  plants  sxich  as  musas, 
canna,  caladiums,  castor  beans,  Arundo 
donax,  Eulalia  gracillima  univittata,  E. 
Japonica  variegata  and  E.  Jap.  zebrina, 
Erianthus  Ravenwe,  etc. 

The  plant  referred  to  as  such  a  nuisance 
is  probably  the  European  Limnanthe- 
mum  nympha:oides  and  ought  never  to 
be  planted  in  a  pond,,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  get  rid  ol  it  when  once  established.  I 
have  had  no  trouble  with  musk  rats  my- 
self, but  they  are  very  partial  to  the  root 
oi  Nympliseas  and  nelumbiums  and  a  few 
of  them  will  do  a  great  amount  of  mis- 
chief in  the  course  of  a  winter.  The  only 
way  I  know  of  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to 
trap  or  shoot  them,  and  if  there  are  no 
other  ponds  or  streams  in  the  vicinity  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  ex- 
terminate them.  Perhaps  a  bounty 
ofl'ered  to  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
for  every  rat  killed  might  help  matters  a 
good  deal.  L.  W.  Goodelt,. 

Pansy  Park,  Mass. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


FLflNTlNO  EVERGREEN   TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
IN   FALL. 

Now  is  a  capital  time  to  plant  evergreen 
coniferous  trees,  also  rhododendrons, 
kalmias,  andromedas,  amocna  azaleas, 
tree  box,  hardy  heaths,  and  other  plants 
of  the  kind  that  keep  good  balls  of  earth 
with  lots  of  fibres  to  their  roots.  They 
should  be  well  soaked  before  they  are  jni't 
into  the  holes,  and   before  finishing  filling 


in  the  dirt  about  them  give  a  reasonably 
good  watering.  Do  not  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  as  it  crusts  the  earth, 
and  prevents  a  free  penetration  of  rain 
and  air.  Don't  plant  coniferous  trees  as 
pines,  firs,  spruces,  or  arbor  vitaes  more 
than  one  or  two  inches  deeper  than  they 
were  before;  of  course  the  size  of  the  plant 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this,  big  trees 
can  bear  a  little  more  depth  than  small 
ones. 

Don't  overwater  conifers.  Thousands 
of  young  plants  are  killed  eveiy  year  by 
constant  watering,  it  rots  the  roots  and 
death  ensues.  Rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
and  the  like  can  stand  more  water  than 
conifers,  and  it  is  very  important  in  their 
case  to  have  the  ball  of  roots  thoroughly 
soaked  before  being  planted.  For  the 
winter  mulch  about  the  plants  with 
leaves  or  long  manure,  we  generally  use 
salt  meadow  hay,  but  do  not  apply  it  till 
the  ground  is  frozen  about  the  plants. 
The  great  advantage  of  planting  now  is 
that  the  hot  weather  is  practically  past, 
the  nights  are  long  and  cool,  there  is  a 
dew  to  recuperate  the  plants  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  day,  and  the  ground  is 
wann  enough  to  induce  good  root  action. 
The  result  is  that  next  spring  the  plants 
are  apt  to  start  off  into  growth  more  as 
if  they  had  been  established  than  recently 
planted  specimens.  J.  R.  Trumpy. 

Kissena,  L.  I.,  September  10. 


PRUNING  LILACS. 

Please  state  the  better  time  and  man- 
ner of  pruning  lilacs?  I  planted  some 
choice  young  bushes  a  year  ago,  but 
neither  in  my  horticultural  books  or  pa- 
pers do  I  find  directions  for  pnining,  and 
I  have  the  impression  that  it  must  be 
done  with  care.  J.  J.  D. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the 
lilac  into  a  shapely  shrub,  and  this  may 
have  to  be  done  at  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice of  good  wood,  even  flowering  wood, 
but  no  matter,  begin  aright.  This  may 
be  done  any  time  between  October  and 
the  end  of  April.  In  pruning,  cut  out  the 
old  gnarled  wood,  and  retain  the  clean 
barked,  healthy  shoots,  but  cut  anything, 
big  or  little,  back  hard  enough  to  give 
the  plant  a  shapely  foundation.  Now,at- 
tendtotheyoungwood.  About  the  end  of 
May,  when  the  young  shoots  are  pretty 
well  developed,  and  before  the  terminal 
eye  plumps  up  solid,  cut  the  longer  ones 
back  halfway  if  need  be  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium  of  the  bush,  they  will  branch 
again;  and  remove  root  sprouts  and  stem 
sap  shoots.  Don't  do  any  late  summer 
pruning;  whatever  is  done  should  be  done 
early  enough  to  give  the  young  shoots 
an  opportunity  to  ripen  up  thoroughly 
in  summer.  Pruning,  however,  may  not 
induce  early  blooming,  for  common  as 
the  lilacs  are,  we  have  few  shrubs  more 
exasperating  as  regards  their  starting  to 
bloom. 


TRANSPLANTING    DECIDUOUS     TREES     AND 
SHRUBS. 

From  the  end  of  September  and  early  in 
October,  most  fibrous  rooted  trees  and 
shrubs  can  be  transplanted  with  excellent 
success.  In  the  line  of  trees  I  may  men- 
tion maples  in  general,  horse  chestnuts  in 
variety,  catalpas,  and  poplars;  and  in  the 
way  of  shrubs  clethras,  euonymus,  deut- 
zia,  mock  orange  or  syringa,  forsythia, 
hibiscus,  hydrangea,  hypericum,  spirzeas, 
weigelia.  Buttrees  and  shrubs  thathave 
long  or  naked  roots  or  are  growing  late 
should  be  planted  after  the  first  black 
frost.     In  the  way  of  trees  I  mav  mention 
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birch,  sweet  chestnut,  oak,  beech,  horn- 
beam, hawthorn,  flowering  dogwood, 
laburnum  and  sweet  gum;  shrubs  include 
such  as  bladder  senna,  Japanese  quince, 
elaeagnus,  exochorda,  Siberian  pea  tree 
and  benthamia. 

It  is  essential  that  the  leaves  should  be 
off,  if  not  naturally,  they  should  be 
stripped  or  cut  off  by  hand.  If  left  in  they 
soon  wither  and  the  bark  shrivels,  and  in 
conseriuence  the  tree  becomes  much  ener- 
vated. Before  setting  the  trees  in  the 
holes  the  roots  should  be  dipped  into  a 
mud  puddle,  and  in  planting  water  them 
in  the  holes  as  recommended  above  for 
evergreens.  A  winter  mulching  as  recom- 
mended for  the  evergreens  is  also  of  much 
benefit  to  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 

Magnolias,  tuHp  trees,  deciduous 
cypress  and  some  others  should  be  planted 
in  spring  just  as  growth  begins  to  start. 


place,  moderately  moist  soil  and  not  re- 
tentive; manuring  is  unnecessary.  Azalea 
atncena  should  grow  well  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  as  it  is  a  smaller  plant 
don't  inter-plant  it  with  mollis,  rather 
use  it  as  a  border  plant.  We  are  not  sure 
though  that  they,  awcena  in  particular, 
are  hardy  with  you,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances mollis  probably  is. 
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say  after  the  middle  of  April.  Locality 
will  determine  the  proper  time.  It  will  be 
well  to  shorten  the  branches  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  after  they  start,  to  unload 
their  too  heavy  heads.' 

Transplanti.ng  Fruit  Trees  and 
Bushes  in  Fall.— First  plant  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  raspberries,  then  apples, 
cherries  and  plums,  pears  come  last.  Of 
course  all  fruit  trees  can  be  planted  in  fall 
and  if  the  work  is  done  in  season,  they 
show  a  marked  gain  over  those  planted 
in  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  hot  weather  begins  in 
spring  or  early  summer,  stir  up  the  ground 
around  the  trees  and  keep  it  open  and 
cleau,  and  if  practicable  mulch  about  the 
trees  with  long  manure  or  grass  to  pre- 
vent the  ground  drying  too  much.  Should 
hot,  dry  weather  set  in  it  would  be  well 
to  uncover  immediately  about  the  trees 
and  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  then 
cover  over  with  drj-  soil  and  replace  the 
mulch.  J.  R.  Tkumi'V. 

Kissena,  L.  I.,  September  S. 


Magnolia  parviSora  likes  good  soil — 
not  fatted  with  manure— that  has  been 
deeply  unfastened,  and  a  warm  sheltered 
place,  but  not  a  hot  sunnj'  exposure. 
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B.  W.,Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  asks  about 
Azalea  mollis  and  A.  amasna,  and  Mag- 
nolia parriHora  and  M.  Soulangeana. 

Azalea  mollis  is  a  large  flowered  decidu- 
ous shrub  from  China  and  now  much 
esteemed  in  gardens  here.  It  grows  from 
two  to  six  feet  high,  and  blooms  a  little 
before  the  leaves  come  out,  continuing  till 
the  leaves  appear.  The  smallest  plants 
bear  flowers.  In  color  the  blossoms  are 
yellow,  almost  white,  flame,  and  inter- 
mediate shades.  Like  most  of  its  family 
it  likes  a  sheltered   and  not   over  sunnv 


Shruhs  in  bloom  now  are  very  few.  .\ 
good  many  blossoms  linger  on  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiSora,  and  the  late- 
blooming  typical  form  is  in  good  bloom. 
A  few  althaea  blossoms  still  stick  to  the 
bushes.  Lespedeza  Seiholdii (Desmodium 
pendulitiorum)  and  the  white  flowered 
Japonicum  are  in  good  bloom  and  quite 
conspicuous.  Matrimony  vine,  common 
and  Chinese,  is  in  good  bloom  and  fruit- 
ing too.  The  white  flpwered  Cleroden- 
dron  tricbotomam  and  the  red  C.  Bunge- 
anum  are  in  flower,  the  latter  not  at  best 
yet.  European  tree  ivy  was  in  fine  flower 
up  till  now;  although  the  flower  heads 
are  yellowish  green  they  are  so  many  and 
(prominent  as  to  be  quite  attractive.  A 
little  south  of  here  the  crape  myrtle  is 
lingering  in  the  garden,  and  abelia  and 
leycesteria  are  still  in  bloom.  But  now  is 
the  season  of  ornamental  fruit. 

Rhododendron— China  Pinks.— (!.  J. 
I'.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  asks: 

1 .  What  time'  would  it  be  best  to 
transplant  a  rhododendron? 

2.  llo  China  pinks  from  seed  this  fall 
do  well  wintered  in  a  cold  frame? 

1.  If  you  shelter  it  around  vv-ith  brush 
or  boards  you  can  transplant  it  at  once; 
but  it  may  be  safer  to  wait  till  spring. 

2.  Yes,  very  well.  Plant  them  thickly, 
and  then  transplant  them  outside  in 
spring. 


PLAN  FOR   fl  SMALL  PARK. 

In  some  cities  and  many  small  towns 
there  are  small  pieces  of  waste  ground 
which  serve  no  better  purpose  than  a 
depository  for  rubbish,  which  might  be 
utilized  for  public  gardens  at  a  compara- 
tively small  expense.  Such  gardens  would 
be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  all  and 
increase  the  desirableness  of  the  surround- 
ing property  so  as  to  proveagood invest- 
ment when  considered  only  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents.  Such 
sma'l  parks  might  be  provided  for  by  a 
general  tax,  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
contiguous  property  owners  or  by  the 
donation  of  some  wealthy  and  liberal 
citizen  as  was  done  for  the  beautifying  of 
the  little  park  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  the  plan 
for  which  is  shown  with  this  article. 

The  site  for  this  park  was  an  irregular 
piece  of  ground  on  which  the  soldiers' 
monument  stood  and  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
A.  S.  Van  Winckle  that  it  might  be  made 
into  a  beautiful  little  garden  instead  of 
remaining  barren  waste,  so  he  requested 
me  to  make  a  plan  for  its  improvement. 
The  plan  which  I  made  and  which  has 
since  been  very  effectively  carried  out  I 
think  pretty  well  explains  itself.  Bj' mass- 
ing shrubs  and  small  growing  trees 
around  the  boundary  the  triangular  shape 
of  the  ground  is  in  a  measure  concealed 
and  an  appearance  of  spaciousness  given 
to  the  garden.  The  walks  make  a  place 
for  strolling,  give  entrance  from    ever>- 
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side,    and  fumish  appropriate  locations 
for   flower  beds  which  are  usually  and 


In  such  a  plan  as  this  it  is  ver\-  impor- 
tant that  the  hues  of  the  walk  be  made 
and  kept  true  for  if  the  comers  are  not 
true  and  the  grass  not  kept  sharply  edged 
up  the  effect  is  very  unpleasing. 

Hazleton  being  in  a  mining  country  the 
fear  was  expressed  that  the  park  would 
suffer  from  the  depredations  of  the  rougher 
element,  such  is  not  the  case  however, 
the  park  has  attracted  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  all,  but  nothing  has  been 
damaged,  not  even  a  flower  pulled. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

EXI'L.\N.\TION   OF  PL.\N. 

1.  Monument. 

2.  Mountain  laurel  {Kalmia  Uitifolin). 

3.  Japanese  maples. 

4.  Magnolia  conspicua. 

5.  Weeping  Japanese  cherry  (Primus 
pendula). 

6.  Weeping  dogwood. 

7.  Magnolia  Soulaugeana. 

8.  Cut  leaved  birch. 

9.  Chinese  arbor  vitie  (Biota  Orient- 
alis). 

10.  Flower  beds.  The  round  one  is 
filled  with  Japanese  eulalia  grasses,  the 
three  beds  next  the  walk  with  geraniums, 
and  the  crescent  shaped  bed  to  be  a  rib- 
boned or  carpet  bed.  These  beds  can  be 
changed  annually  if  desired  and  planted 
every  fall  with  tulips  and  hyacinths  for 
spring  flowering. 

11.  Flowerbeds.  The  center  bed  to  be 
filled  with  AlphonseBouvier  and  Madame 
Crozy  cannas,  and  the  end  beds  with 
coleus. 

12.  Fin  oaks,  sugar  orsilver  maples. 

13.  Chinese  cypress. 

All  the  massed  planting  shown  is  of 
shrubs,  a  few  evergreens,  and  some  small 
growing  trees  such  as  dogwoods,  red  bud, 
white  fnnge,  and  birches  planted  at  the 
back  next  the  sidewalk.  Large  groups  of 
Hydrangea  pnniculata  grandiflora  are 
set  freely  in  the  margins  of  the  shrub- 
bery next  the  lawns.  This  hydrangea 
when  planted  in  masses  in  extremely  rich 
soil  and  cut  to  the  ground  every  spring  is 
extremely  effective  and  is  a  solid  mass  of 
splendid  large  flowers  for  a  long  season 
in  the  summer  when  few  other  shrubs  are 
in  blossom. 
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Greenhouse  and  Window. 


«0W    TO   BUILD   fi    SMALL  CONSERVflTORy. 

The  drawings  here  ])resente(l  sh.jw  a 
small  conservatory  suitable  to  be  attached 
to  a  private  house.  They  arc  original  and 
prepared  expressly  for  Gardening.  The 
dining  and  dra  w  ing  rooms  of  many  houses 
are  about  15  feet  wide,  have  a  chimney  in 
the  center  with  windows  on  either  side  of 
same.  This  conservatory  erected  in  con- 
junction with  either  of  these  rooms  would 
be  an  artistic  and  serviceable  addition. 
The  windows  could  be  altered  to  door- 
ways with  or  without  doors  as  desired. 
.\  foundation  btiilt  of  the  same  material 
as  that  of  the  dwelling  with  stone  footings 
carried  below  frost  line  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  conservatory,  or  if  this  be 
too  expensive,  locust  posts  could  be  used 
instead.  If  posts  are  used  the  tops  must 
be  squared,  and  the  projjcr angle  given  to 
those  which  form  the  corner  of  the  octa- 
gon.   German  siding  could   be  nailed  to 


posts,  the  board  at  the  grade  line  extend- 
ing below  the  level  two  or  three  inches. 

By  consulting  the  scale  details  in  con- 
junction with  the  following  description 
you  will,  we  think,  understand  the 
"method  employed  in  the  construction  of 
this  building. 

A  sill  2  inches  by  6  caps  the  foundations 
and  should  be  laid  in  a  thin  bed  of  cement. 
Floor  beams  2  by  10  inches  secured  to 
the  sill  and  supported  at  the  house  on  a 
2x4  secured  to  dwelling,  should  be  laid 
the  11  foot  way  of  conservatory.  A])late 
2x4.  inches  is  next  fastened  to  the  top  of 
the  floor  beams,  following  the  outlines  of 
conservatory  same  as  sill.  To  this  plate 
the  rafter  feet  are  secured  by  cast  iron 
lugs  bolted  to  the  plate  and  rafter  feet. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  plate  extends 
outside  of  the  conservatory  forming  a  cap 
for  the  base,  and  constructed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  for  water  to 
find  its  way  into  the  joints.  The  height 
of  the  sides  as  well  as  the  length  of  the 
rafters  can  only  be  determined  by  the  room 


available,  position  of  the  windows  in  the 
second  story,  etc.  This  must  all  be  care- 
fully noted  before  operations  are  com- 
menced and  a  large  scale  or  full  sized 
drawing  made  to  determine  these  points. 
The  rafter  feet  and  rafters  are  joined  to- 
gether with  a  wooden  bracket,  as  shown, 
and  securely  bolted  to  each.  The  eleva- 
tions and  dotted  lines  on  plan  show  the 
number  and  position  of  the  rafters.  Where 
the  rafters  join  at  the  ridge  they  should 
be  secured  to  the  same  with  iron  stra]5S. 
The  sides  of  the  conservatory  fi-om  the 
top  of  the  floor  to  a  height  of  2  teet  6 
inches  are  panels  running  between  rafters 
and  secured  to  the  same.  A  sash  sill  caps 
the  panels,  and  above  this  are  the  side 
sash  1%  inches  thick,  hinged  at  the  top 
to  facia  and  provided  with  iron  straps  to 
open  them.  The  facia,  1%  inches  thick, 
runs  from  rafter  to  rafter  in  one  contin- 
uous piece  The  rafter  feet  should  be  cut 
away  where  the  facia  strikes  them  so  that 
the  face  of  the  rafter  foot  and  facia  are  on 
the  same  plane.  Thegutter  isconstructed 
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A  SMALL  CONSERVATORY. 


top  of  this  with  thick  building  paper  be- 
tween to  keep  out  the  cokl. 

AVhite  pine  is  the  best  wood  to  use  in 
the  construction  of  every  part.  Ground 
glass  is  the  best  to  glaze  the  roof  with, 
while  clear  double  thick  for  the  sides,  or 
if  the  owner  prefers  plate  could  be  used. 
An  outside  doorway  is  shown  and  this  is 
necessary,  as  it  saves  the  bringing  of 
jjlants  through  the  dwelling.  The  steps 
can  be  built  of  either  wood  or  stone. 
Steam  or  hot  water  can  be  used  to  furnish 
heat,  and  can  be  run  from  the  same  sys- 
tem used  to  heat  the  dwelling.  If  hoi 
water  is  used  9  lines  of  4-inch  cast  iron 
pipe  should  be  placed  under  the  tables 
that  extend  around  the  outer  sides  ot 
conservatorv.  If  steam  is  used  15  lines 
..r  1 1  I -inch  'should  be  placed  in  the  same 
|.i.sili.)n  as  the  other  pipes. 

All  ihc  woodwork  is  to  be  painted  with 
llirce  coats  of  pure  white  lead  and  linseed 
oil.  All  joints  in  the  woodwork  should 
Ije  well  filled  with  thick  white  paint. 

New  York.  D.  R.  C. 


in  two  pieces  Uned  with  tin  and  supported 
bv  brackets  as  shown.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  tin  laps  over  the  outside 
face  of  the  gutter  and  extends  close  to  the 
facia  cap,  as  otherwise  water  will  surely 
find  its  way  into  the  conservatory.  The 
roof  is  formed  by  rafters  and  sash  bars, 
the  bars  being  gained  into  the  facia  cap 
and  mitred  against  the  rafters.  The  po- 
sition of  these  can  be  readily  seen  on 
elevations. 


Either  side  of  the  short  ridge  are  small 
sash  for  venti'ation  hung  to  the  ridge  and 
are  intended  to  open  by  means  of  venti- 
lating machinery,  which  can  be  procured 
for  a  small  sum,  of  dealers  in  the  same. 

The  tables  can  be  built  of  wood,  they 
should  be  strong  and  substantial  with  a 
band  on  the  front  projecting  about  two 
inches  above  the  table.  The  floor  beams 
should  be  covered  with  a  narrow  spruce 
floor.    A  hard  pine  one  should  be  laid  on 


flMflRYLUS-TENDER  SHRUBS  IN  POTS. 

1 ,  I  have  an  aniaryllis  which  bloomed 
lor  the  first  time  last  March  and  was 
again  in  bloom  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Is  it  common  for  amaryllis  to  bloom  twice 
in  one  year?  It  has  never  rested  but  has 
made  vigorous  growth  ever  since  it  came 
into  my  possession.  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  it.  It  is  of  a  dull  or  orange  red, 
with  white  stripes  and  green  at  the  base 
of  the  flower.  The  leaves  are  of  a  thick 
leathery  texture  but  short  in  growth.  It 
is  constantly  forming  bulblets  which  I 
break  off,  and  pot  the  most  promising  of 
them.  Can  you  name  it  and  advise  me 
as  to  future  treatment? 

2.  Kindly  advise  me  as  to  best  wmter 
treatment  of  the  following  shrubs,  which 
are  in  pots:  Acacia,  Cattleya's  guava, 
crape  mvrtle.  Cape  jasmine  and  celestial 
or  sugar  fig.  The  latter  is  in  a  large  tub 
and  now  has  ripe  figs  on  it.  I  have  a 
country  place  with  frostproof  cellar,  also 
furnace  cellar  and  will  build  a  small  10x12 
greenhouse  which  I  will  try  to  heat  with 
a  coal  oil  stove.  It  will  be  well  protected 
from  the  north  and  west  winds  and  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  southern  sun. 

St.  Louis.  J-  T.  H. 

1.  From  a  description  we  can  not 
name  the  amaryllis,  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  them.  Should  we  suggest  a  name 
it  would  only  be  guesswork,  which  is 
often  erroneous  and  verv  misleading. 
Better  send  us  a  leaf  and  a  flower.  Some 
kinds  of  amaryllis  are  of  an  evergreen 
nature,  and  others  which  are  really  decid- 
uous can  be  made  evergreen  by  treatment, 
but  it  is  improper  treatment.  We  often 
have  au/i'ca  bloom  in  spring  and  again  in 
summer,  the  same  with  Johnsoni  (which 
your  description  suggests),  but  the  hip- 
peastrum  hybrids  are  not  apt  to  do  this. 
In  a  general  way  as  regards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  amarylUs  we  may  say:  The 
plants  bloom  in  late  winter  and  spring, 
according  to  treatment,  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  blooming  we  repot  them;about 
the  end  of  May  we  plunge  them  in  a  bed 
out  of  doors  with  a  thin  lath  shading 
over  them,  and  encourage  them  to  grow 
as  much  as  possible;  towards  fall  we  be- 
gin to  keep  them  somewhat  dry  till  by 
the  middle  of  October  or  first  of  Novem- 
ber thev  are  kept  quite  dry,  then  we  lay 
the  pots  on  their  sides  out  of  the  way 
where  thev  will  be  perfectly  dry  and  in  a 
temperature  of  say  50'",  and  let  them  stay 
there  till  they  show  signs  of  renewed 
growth  or  flowers  say  about  the  first  ot 
February.    We  then  "lift  out  a  few  at  a 
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time,  and  water  them  sparingly  to  begin 
with,  and  they  soon  rush  into  bloom.  In 
the  case  of  evergreen  species,  instead  of 
keeping  them  dust  dry  in  winter  we  sim- 
ply keep  them  moist  enough  to  prevent 
the  foliage  from  withering,  and  in  a  tem- 
perature of  45°  to  50°.  Amaryllises  are 
very  easily  grown  in  this  simple  routine 
way. 

2.  Most  acacias  bloom  in  Februan,'  or 
March;  if  yours  belongs  to  this  set  keep 
it  at  the  cool  end  of  your  gfreenhouse,  if 
3'ou  haven't  room  there  keep  it  in  the 
frost  proof  cellar  and  near  the  light  till  it 
shows  flower,  then  bring  it  upstairs  to 
the  window.  Treat  the  Cape  jasmine  in 
the  same  way.  The  guava  may  be  kept 
in  the  cellar  all  winter,  where  it  can  get 
light.  Keep  the  crape  myrtle  \\\  the  cellar, 
also  the  fig  tree.  As  both  of  these  are 
deciduous,  and  will  bear  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  with  impunity,  they  will  keep  well 
enough  in  a  dark  place,  and  the  cooler  it 
is,  providing  hard  frost  is  excluded,  the 
better.  In  stoxing  any  of  these  in  the 
cellar  be  very  careful  never  to  let  the 
roots  get  very  dry,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  evergreen  plants.  A  cellar  in  which 
potatoes  will  keep  well  is  a  good  place 
for  such  pot  plants  as  those  mentioned, 
except  that  while  the  potatoes  like  dark- 
ness, growing  plants  prefer  the  light. 


they  show  signs  of  rushing  up,  then  bring 
them  to  the  light,  Wecannot  advise  you 
to  grow  many  Due  Van  Thol  tulips,  their 
only  virtue,  in  our  eyes,  is  their  earliness, 
and  unless  they  behave  pretty  well  they 
are  very  disappointing.  To  get  good  svic- 
cess  with  tulips  don't  hurry  them. 


DUTCH      AND     OTHER      BULBS     flS     HOUSE 
PLANTS. 

F.  E.  \r.,  Warwick,  Mass.,  asks  how  to 
grow  (1)  freesias,  (2)  white  Roman 
hyacinths,  (3)  Due  van  Thol  tulips,  (4-) 
large  flowering  narcissus,  (5)  jonquils. 

1.  Take  a  5  or  6-inch  pot,  drain  it  well, 
fill  it  half  full  with  rich  light  soil,  now  set 
the  freesia  bulbs  on  this,  heads  up  and  1 
to  IVa  inches  apart,  and  fill  up  with  the 
soil,  give  the  pot  a  sharp  rap  on  the  table 
to  settle  the  soil  firmly  about  the  bulbs. 
Now  give  a  watering  through  a  water 
pot  rose  and  place  the  pots  out  of  doors 
where  they  will  be  shaded  from  sunshine; 
don't  bury  them  over  with  earth  or  ashes 
as  you  would  hyacinths  or  tulips  as  the 
freesias  soon  begin  to  grow, and  itshould 
be  our  aim  to  get  them  up  stocky.  If  you 
plunge  the  pots  in  the  ground,  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  won't  hurt  the  tops  pro- 
viding it  does  not  come  suddenly.  Or  the 
newly  potted  plants  can  be  kept  in  a 
shaded  frame,  or  north-facing  window. 
Bring  them  indoors  when  frost  comes  or 
protect  them  in  a  pit  or  frame.  When 
they  begin  to  grow,  set  four  or  five  little 
firm  stakes  into  each  pot  near  the  out 
edge  and  run  a  fine  stringaround  theseto 
keep  the  freesias  erect  and  from  toppling 
over.  Water  freely  all  the  time.  After 
the  plants  have  bloomed  keep  them  green 
and  growing  by  still  giving  them  water 
as  they  require  it,  .so  as  to  get  good  bulbs 
for  next  j'ear's  work,  for  freesias  don't 
deteriorate  as  hyacinths  do. 

As  regards  the  others  read  what  Mr. 
Scott  says,  page  409,  and  to  give  you 
confidence  in  his  teachings  we  may  say 
that  he  grows  for  cut  flowers  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  bulbs  every  year. 

The  Roman  hyacinths,  tulips,'  and  nar- 
cissi should  be  potted  at  once,  but  the  tops 
of  the  hyacinths  and  tulijjs  should  be  a 
little  above  ground;  the  large  narcissus 
may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  or  alto- 
gether under  ground,  as  you  Wish;  we 
prefer  to  keep  the  jonquil  liulbs  all  under 
ground.  Some  of  the  Roman  hyacinths 
may  be  kept  warm  from  the  first  and  had 
in  bloom  for  Thanksgiving,  and  l)y  cooler 
treatment  others  retarded  till  ".March. 
Don't  hurry  up  either  trumpet  narcissus 
or  jonquils;   keep  them  in   the  cellar  till 


fl  SICK  BEOONlfl-ECHEVBRIfl. 

H.  E.  L.,  Conn.,  sends  a  spraj'  of  sick 
begonia  and  asks  (1)  what  is  its  name, 
and  what  ails  it? 

2.  Why  do  the  lower  leaves  of  my 
echeverias  dry  and  fall  off?  The  drainage 
seems  to  be  good.  Do  they  like  much  sun 
or  will  they  do  better  in  partial  shade? 
And  should  thev  be  well  watered  or  kept 
dry? 

1.  It  is  Begonia  insignis.  The  ailment 
is  local  and  we  can  not  tell  what  it  is. 
Raise  a  few  young  plants  of  it  every  year 
from  cuttings  or  slips  in  early  spring,  and 
don't  overwater  them.  Old  plants  of  this 
species  are  apt  to  get  enervated. 

2.  You  don't  give  us  material  enough 
to  work  upon.  You  don't  saj  whether 
theecheverias  are  dwarf  sorts  like  sccunda 
glauca,  or  tall  ones  like  metallica,  nor 
whether  they  are  planted  out  or  grown 
in  pots.  Over-dryness  in  summer  will 
cause  them  to  lose  their  lower  leaves,  and 
the  same  cause,  also  a  rush  to  bloom, 
will  cause  the  same  defect  in  the  case  of 
tall  sorts  like  retusa  and  wetallica.  They 
like  open  sunshine,  but  not  a  scorching 
exposure.  While  they  are  in  full  growth 
in  summer  they  like  moistish  ground,  but 
they  shouldn't  be  continuously  wetted 
overhead,  better  give  them  a  thorough 
good  soaking  occasionally  than  light 
waterings  frequently.  In  winter  they 
should  be  kept  somewhat  dry. 


flMHRYLLlS-  FUCHSIflS-CRINUMS. 

W.  A.  W.,   Emmetsburg,  Iowa,  writes: 

1.  I  purchased  a  number  of  amarjdlis 
bulbs  this  spring,  which  proved  to  be 
badl}-  infested  with  mealy  bug.  They 
have  made  no  growth,  as  the  leaves  are 
destroyed  as  fast  as  they  push  out  from 
the  bulbs.  I  have  picked  them  over  time 
after  time,  but  the  bugs  have  gotten  so 
far  into  the  bvilbs,  as  to  be  difficult  to  get 
at.    What  will  destroy  them? 

2.  Where  can  fuchsias  lulgens  and  ser- 
ratiiolia  be  obtained? 

3.  Are  crinums  ornatum  and  Moorei 
the  same?  I  have  them  from  different 
firms.  I  have  not  yet  bloomed  them,  but 
their  growth  isidentical,rauchresembling 
a  stalk  of  Indian  corn  in  appearance. 

1.  Shake  the  bulbs  out  of  their  pots 
and  wash  them  perfectly  clean  from  mealy 
bugs  or  any  other  pests,  then  pot  them 
into  rather  small  pots,  potting  firmly. 
Keep  moderately  moist  but  inclining  to 
the  dry  side,  and  in  winter  let  them  drv 
off  altogether. 

2.  Fuchsia  iiilgens  from  Currie  Broth- 
ers, Milwaukee,  F.  serratifolia  may  be 
harder  to  obtain.  Has  anyone  got  it  for 
sale? 

3.  They  are  the  same  species.  The 
projicr  name  is  C.  Moorei. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

It  is  time  everything  now  was  being 
taken  indoors,  and  arranged.  What  you 
can  not  get  into  the  greenhouse  s'ore  in 
cold  frames  where  they  can  easily  be  cov- 
ered with  mats  or  straw  or  shutters  to 
save  them  from  inclement  weather. 
Avoid  over  crowding.  Have  the  pots  all 
washed  clean,  and  the  plants  neath-  ar- 


ranged in  the  house,  it  adds  so  much  to 
the  pleasure  one  gets  from  a  greenhouse. 
Start  up  the  fire  early  in  the  afternoon 
to  keep  the  temperature  up  while  it  is  up; 
this  too  is  economj'  of  coal,  less  firing 
being  recessary,  for  the  same  end  shut  up 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  save  the  sun 
heat.  Don't  nm  high  temperatures  at 
this  tune  of  the  year,  and  don't  syringe 
the  plants  late  in  the  afternoon.  Read 
the  instructions  given  in  last  issue  (pages 
8,  9),  they  are  applicable  yet. 


STURTBVflNT'S  GOOSE   FLOWER. 

The  accompanying  illustration  en- 
graved from  a  photograph  taken  by  me 
expresslj'  for  G.\rdening shows  flowers  of 
this  strange  plant  that  have  been  in  blos- 
som in  the  conservatory  at  Washington 
Park,  Chicago,  and  about  which  you  had 
a  note  in  last  issue.  A.  party  of  picnicing 
children  visiting  the  conservatory  saw 
the  curious  blossoms,  and  unanimously 
declared  they  looked  just  like  a  goose.  An 
omnipresent  newspaper  reporter  struck 
with  the  juvenile  idea  made  good  capital 
of  the  same  in  a  racy,  catchy  article  in  his 
paper,  and  from  that  time  on  while  they 
lasted  from  3,000  to  10,000  people  a  day 
crowded  out  to  the  park  to  see  the  won- 
derful goose  flower. 

The  plant  is  a  long  running  vine,  nine 
months  old,  and  was  raised  from  a  cut- 
ting of  the  one  shown  at  the  World's  Fair. 
It  is  growing  in  a  box  IS  inches  deep,  and 
12  inches  square  at  the  bottom  and  14 
inches  at  the  top.  It  seems  to  be  a  very 
rampant  free  blooming  vine  needing  lots 
of  room  to  show  it  to  advantage.  Atone 
time  I  counted  twenty -five  flower  buds  on 
it,  but  on  account  of  having  to  move  it 
from  a  small  greenhouse  to  a  roomier 
structure,  a  good  many  fell  off.  Nine  of 
them  however  have  blossomed  into  per- 
fect flowers  each  one  about  three  feet 
long  including  the  tail-like  appendage. 
One  flower  is  shown  full  front,  of  the 
others  the  side  or  nearly  back  view  is 
given.  What  looks  like  superfluous 
flower  stems  in  the  photograph  are 
strings  used  to  tie  the  flowers  into  a  set 
position  so  that  visitors  can  get  a  better 
idea  of  their  resemblance  to  a  goose. 

Chicago.  F.  C.  Seavey. 

[The  original  species,  Aristolocbiagigas 
is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  and  this  extra 
large  variety  was  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Sturte- 
vant,  a  florist  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and 
named  Sturterantii  in  compliment  to 
him,  by  the  botanical  authorities  at  Kew, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  living  plants.  It 
grew  in  the  gardens  therewith  wonderful 
vigor  having  as  many  as  fifty  flower  buds 
on  it  at  a  time.  But  while  the  flowers  are 
very  striking  in  appearance,  they  are  ill- 
smelling.  As  a  rule  when  open  they  meas- 
ure about  11  or  12  inches  wide  by  15  to 
22  inches  long,  not  includingthelongtail- 
like  appendage,  which  measures  about  2 
to  3  feet  in  length.— Ed.] 


CiiRVSA.NTiiEMUMs.— If  in  pots,  keej) 
them  well  watered  at  the  roots,  and  if 
they  are  root-bound  feed  them  with  weak 
li(|uid  manure.  Don't  crowd  them,  else 
they  will  drop  their  lower  and  inner  leaves 
rendering  the  plants  scraggy  looking  and 
naked.  Tie  them  secureh'  to  neat  stakes, 
using  as  few  as  possible  to  each  pot,  and 
do  the  tying  so  neatly  and  unobtrusively 
that  a  person  will  not  notice  the  tying. 
Be  particular  about  disbudding.  Don't 
leave  more  than  one  flower  bud  on  each 
br.-inchlet;  keep  the  most  perfect  bud  and 
remove  the  others,  for  it  is  better  to  have 
one  fine  ftdl  flower  than  several  under- 
sized imperfectly  developed  ones.      If  pos- 
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sible  preserve  the  plants  from  frost.  A 
slight  frost  might  not  hurt  the  plants, 
but  it  wouldn't  do  the  flower  buds  any 
good.  If  indoors,  keep  the  plants  where 
they  will  get  good  light  and  free  ventila- 
tion; if  outdoors  or  on  the  piazza  have 
them  where  cold  winds  can  not  sweep 
through  them,  and  never  let  them  get 
drenched  with  cold  rains.  But  don't 
coddle  them.  If  you  have  no  house  room 
for  them  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  up  a 
make-shift  shelter  for  them  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  nook  or  spot.  Make  a  low 
house-like  frame  of  light  scantling  and 
enclose  it  with  hotbed  sashes  not  now  in 
use,  or  with  oiled  calico,  or  plant  cloth. 
Store  the  plants  inside  of  it,  either  planted 
out  close  together  or  in  pots,  and  keep 
the  house  shut  up  in  cold  or  wet  weather, 
and  opened  at  the  sides  in  fine  weather. 

From  New  York  southward  we  can 
bloom  a  good  man3'  chrysanthemums  in 
the  open  garden.  When  the  summer 
flower  beds — if  in  sheltered  parts — are 
emptied  of  their  tender  occupants,  thev 
are  filled  with  chrysaxithemums.  This 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in 
transferring  the  plants  from  their  summer 
quarters  to  the  beds  in  which  we  wish 
them  to  bloom  preserve  all  the  ball  possi- 
ble to  their  roots. 

Propagating  Gera.vrms  From  Cut- 
tings.—R.  J.  R.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  writes: 
— I  propagated  several  thousand  gera- 
niums last  April  by  putting  the  cuttings 
direct  in  2-inch  pots  in  soil  (in  place  of 
sticking  them  first  in  sand),  succeeding 
better  in  that  way.  I  lost  fewer  cuttings, 
saved  labor  and  raised  extra  good  plants. 
Will  I  succeed  in  this  manner  in  October 
and  November  as  well  as  in  spring  from 
out  of  door  and  greenhouse  grown  cut- 


tings? I  raise  about  twelve  thousand 
geranium  plants.  Growers  in  Europe 
propagate  in  this  manner  successfully. 

You  can  root  them  in  that  way  quite 
well,  but  not  as  easily  as  you  could  in 
August  and  September,  or  in  spring.  Be 
careful  to  keep  them  dry  overhead,  espe- 
cially in  the  afternoon  and  at  night,  re- 
move every  damping  leaf  and  scale  as 
soon  as  you  notice  it.  Set  the  pots  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  or  sand  on  the  bench,  and 
keep  them  only  moderately  moist.  Gera- 
niums of  most  all  kinds  strike  readily 
from  outdoor  grown  cuttings. 

Gloxi.\ias,  How  to  Winter  them.— S. 
P.  J.,  Minnesota,  asks:  "How  to  carry 
seedling  gloxinias  over  winter.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  over  two  hundred  at 
this  date  (middle  of  September)  three 
quarters  of  which  had  not  bloomed.  I 
got  them  all  into  pots  and  let  them  dry 
off  in  the  cellar  where  they  probably 
dried  too  much,  for  only  thirteen  showed 
life  in  spring.  We  have  now  nearly  as 
many  as  before  yet  in  frames.  What  shall 
I  do  with  them?" 

Do  as  we  do.  We  have  a  large  number 
in  pots,  now  on  their  sides  and  drying  off 
under  a  bench  out  of  doors,  they  get  a 
little  water  from  drip  and  rain.  In  a  few 
days  we  will  bring  them  indoors  laying 
them  in  a  pile  on  their  sides  in  the  cellar 
or  under  a  greenhouse  bench,  where  the 
temperature  will  run  about  50°,  and 
where  they  will  be  dry,  but  not  dust  dry. 
We  store  lots  of  them  in  this  way  every 
winter  and  they  keep  fine.  We  also  have  a 
frame  filled  with  gloxinias,  now  past,  but 
some  of  them  are  still  green.  In  a  lew 
days  we  will  cut  the  tops  off  all  of  them 
then  dig  up  the  roots  and  save  them.   We 


take  shallow  boxes,  say  3  or  4  inches 
deep;  such  as  are  used  for  starting  seeds  or 
cuttings  in,  and  lay  the  gloxinia  "bulbs" 
in  them  one  deep  and  close  together,  cov- 
ering them  over  with  Hght  loam  or  sand; 
now  store  them  in  the  cellar  or  elsewhere 
as  stated  for  those  in  pots.  But  don't  lay 
one  box  above  another  unless  there  is  a 
wide  air  space  between  them  and  while 
the  earth  or  sand  in  the  boxes  should  be 
pretty  dry,  it  should  not  be  dust  dry. 
Kept  in  this  way  we  lose  very  few. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  ON    CflNNflS. 

Gilt  edo^d  Cannas  are  what  we  call 
those  of  the  Madame  Crozy  type  that 
have  a  deepgold  band  around  theirpetals. 
A  year  ago  Paul  Sigrist  was  the  par  e.v- 
ceilence  of  this  type,  but  to-day  it  is  com- 
pletely superseded  by  three  others,  namely 
Queen  Charlotte,  Souvenir  d'Antoine 
Crozy,  and  James  Farquhar,  all  having  a 
close  resemblance  to  each  other.  Most 
fanciers  regard  Souvenir  d'Antoine  Crozy 
as  the  best  because  of  its  intense,  glowing 
color,  while  others  look  upon  Queen 
Charlotte  as  the  better  one.  We  must 
grow  them  a  year  longer  before  we  can 
decide. 

Cannas  Florence  Vaughan,  Antoine 
Barton,  and  Comte  de  Bouchard  look 
very  much  alike.  Florence  Vaughan, 
however,  having  the  right  ot  priority  is 
the  proper  pame. 

Madame  Montefiore  Canna  has  large 
pale  yellow  flowers  with  faint  markings 
like  those  of  Capt.  P.  de  Suzzoni  and  is 
regarded  as  the  yellowest  among  our 
showy  large  blossomed  sorts, 

Eldorado  Canna,  a  yellow  flowered 
variet3'  still  in  the  hands  of  F.  R.  Pierson 
Co.,  however,  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
acquisition  we  have  yet  found  in  the  way 
of  a  yellow  canna. 

Our  American  Florists  wish  the 
French  canna  raisers  were  a  little  more 
discriminating  in  the  new  varieties  they 
send  out  year  after  year.  In  order  not  to 
get  left  the  American  dealers  have  to 
buy  the  full  set  of  the  French  new  sorts, 
and  after  growing  them  for  a  year  have 
the  mortification  of  dumping  the  majority 
of  them  into  the  rot  pile,  for  they  are 
trash.  They  would  far  rather  pay  $5  a 
plant  for  the  really  good  sorts,  than  $1 
a  plant  for  good  and  bad  as  they  come. 

Unique  Rose  Canna.— The  co'or  of  the 
blossoms  strongly  reminds  us  of  those  of 
C.  Ehemannii,  but  they  are  not  pleasant 
to  look  upon. 

"Mme.  Crozy  Canna,"  says  one  of  our 
keenest  fanciers,  "is  among  cannas  what 
Verschaffeltii  is  among  coleuses,  indispen- 
sable; come  or  go  what  may  it  willstaj'." 

Columbia,  the  crimson  flowered  canna 
from  Iowa,  that  was  so  highly  honored 
at  the  World's  Fair  last  year,  is  said  to 
retain  every  feature  of  its  promised  excel- 
lence. 

Orange  Perfection  has  disappointed 
a  good  many  people;  it  doesn't  seem  to  be 
a  free  growing  sort.  But  let  us  give  it  a 
further  trial. 

Paul  Marquant  is  a  splendid  variety, 
but  there  is  a  rumor  that  a  coming  new 
one  named  Sunshine  is  going  to  supersede 
it.     If  it  does,  it  must  be  extra  fine. 

Six  good  cannas  no  one  should  be  with- 
out are  Mme.  Crozy,  Charles  Henderson, 
Alphonse  Bouvier,  Paul  Marquant, 
Florence  Vaughan,  and  Queen  Charlotte. 
Others  may  be  better,  but  we  will  wait 
till  we  prove  them  before  dropping  any 
one  of  these. 
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Water  and  Manure.— If  you  want 
good  cannas  plant  them  in  rich  deeph' un- 
fastened soil,  a  mulching  of  manure  too 
will  help  them,  and  after  they  start  to 
grow  keep  them  thoroughly  watered,— 
no  stinted  draught  but  flooded  soakings. 
But  let  the  water  be  given  at  the  root  and 
not  over  the  head.  Hosing  over  head  is 
ruinous  to  the  flowers. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  QUESTIONS. 

A.  S.,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  asks: 

1.  I  have  a  Dawson  rose  three  years 
old.  It  grows  thriftily  but  has  never 
blossomed.  What  is  the  matter?  How 
should  it  be  pruned? 

2.  Is  any  hardy  species  of  taniarix 
evergreen,  or  are  tliey  all  deciduous? 

3.  How  early  should  chrj^santhemums 
planted  in  the  open  ground  in  May  be 
potted?  Should  we  wait  for  the  flower- 
buds  to  form  first? 

4.  What  is  the  best  way  of  carrj'ing 
French  cannas  through  the  winter? 
Should  they  be  packed  in  sand? 

5.  I  have  had  a  plant  of  Eucbaris 
Amazonica  for  the  past  two  years;  in  fact 
it  has  become  four  plants  in  one  pot.  As 
a  foliage  plant  it  is  fine  and  thrifty;  but 
it  does  not  offer  to  bloom  at  all.  '  It  is 
now  putting  up  new  leaves.  What  shall 
I  do  to  make  it  1  ' 


1.  It  needs  very  little  pruning.  Thin 
out  poor  wood,  and  keep  in  the  strong, 
tipping  the  shoots  back  a  little,  and  if 
they  are  several  cut  some  of  them  back 
half  ways.  We  never  knew  it  to  fail  to 
bloom.  But  it  is  strictly  a  one  crop  rose. 
Send  us  a  spray  that  we  maj'  see  you 
have  the  genuine  article. 

2.  No.    All  are  deciduous. 

3.  Lift  and  pot  them  at  once.  Stake 
them  and  sprinkle  them  overhead  as  soon 
as  you  pot  them,  and  keep  them  some- 
what shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  dewed 
overhead  too. 

4-.  Lift  the  clumps,  don't  shake  the 
dirt  away  from  them,  then  pack  them 
close  together  but  only  one  deep,  on  the 
cellar  floor  or  elsewhere  they  will  be 
slightly  moist  all  winter  and  in  a  temper- 
ature not  under  40°. 

5.  After  this  crop  of  new  leaves  is 
pretty  well  matured, keep theplant rather 
dry  (but  not  so  much  as  to  wilt  the 
leaves)  for  two  to  three  months,  then  in- 
crease the  moisture  and  warmth  a  little, 
and  it  will  probably  bloom  all  right. 


T«E  FLOWER    OflRDEN. 

Finish  gathering  all  the  seeds  3-ou  want 
of  salvia,  petunia,  canna,  scabios,  Drum- 
mond  phlox,  coreopsis,  vinca  and  such 
other  things  as  you  yet  can  get  in  quan- 
tity. Fill  up  the  cold  frame  with  seed- 
lings as  directed  in  last  issue,  page  4. 
Clear  off  all  rubbi.shy  plants  and  keep 
things  neat  and  tidy",  for  ne.Ttness  and 
cleanness  make  a  garden  look  attractive 
even  when  there  aren't  many  flowersinit. 

If  you  haven't  secured  cuttings  enough 
of  geraniums,  coleus,  alternanthera, 
ageratum,  and  other  bedding  plants,  get 
them  at  once  before  frost  strikes  them.  As 
soon  as  frost  injures  our  flower  garden 
plants  we  may  as  well  clear  them  out  and 
fill  up  their  places  with  Dutch  bulbs — 
hyacinths,  tulips,  daffodils,  etc.,  for  a  dis- 
play in  spring. 

All  tender  plants  as  palms,  ficus,  cro- 
tons,  begonias  and  the  like  that  are 
bedded  out  in  summer  but  which  we  also 
desire  to  save  should  be  taken  indoors  at 
once,  for  cold  nights  will  injure  their 
leaves,  and    cold   rains  rot  their  roots. 


They  may  look  fresh  enough,  but  it  is 
time  now  they  were  inside. 

It  is  a  good  time  now,  while  the  stems 
are  alive,  to  dig  up  and  save  the  many 
miscellaneous  tender  bulbs  that  we  plant 
out  to  bloom  in  summer.  They  consist  of 
tigridias,  Milla  biflora,  Bessera  ekgans, 
some  zephyranthes,  some  oxalis.crinums, 
arums,  and  the  like.  Put  them  into  paper 
or  muslin  bags,  properly  labelled,  and 
store  them  where  they  can  be  kept  dry 
and  frost  cannot  reach  them.  A  shelf  in  a 
cupboard  is  generally  the  place  where 
they  are  kept  when  we  haven't  many  of 
them. 

Cannas  stand  about  as  much  frost  as 
do  dahlias.  After  frost  comes  to  hurt  the 
leaves  cut  them  over  close  to  the  ground, 
dig  up  the  roots,  label  them,  and  with- 
out shaking  the  dirt  from  the  clumps, 
take  one  or  more  clumps  of  a  kind,  as  you 
may  need,  and  store  them  close  together, 
heads  up  and  only  one  deep  on  the  floor 
or  on  a  shelf  of  tlie  cellar  where  frost  can- 
not reach  them  nor  hot  furnace  heat 
scorch  them.  If  you  don't  care  to  put 
them  into  the  cellar  yet  you  may  store 
them  in  a  shed  or  most  any  where  covered 
over  with  their  cut  tops  or  sedge  to  pro- 
tect them  from  frost,  and  keep  them  for  a 
month  or  more  yet  in  good  form  before 
storing.  These  new  fine  flowered  dwarf 
cannas  cannot  be  dried  ofi'in  winter  with 
impunity  as  we  used  to  the  old  Canna 
Indica. 

Gladioli.— It  is  time  to  digup  and  save 
all  that  are  out  of  bloom;  we  gain  noth- 
ing by  letting  the  bulbs  stay  another  day 
in  the  ground.  Cut  them  over  close  to  the 
ground,  dig  them  up,  saving  every  little 
bulblet  for  stock,  and  store  them  in  flats 
in  a  dry  airy  shed  where  frost  cannot 
reach  them.  In  a  week  or  two  whenthc3' 
dry  pretty  well  we  can  remove  the  piec<  s 
of  stalk  left  to  them,  and  store  them  in 
less  bulk  indoorsor  inthecellar.  Butfrost 
must  never  g<  t  at  them.  No  matter  how 
hardy  the  bulbs  may  be  in  the  ground, 
frost  will  kill  them  if  it  gets  at  them  out 
of  the  ground. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  SWEET  PBflS. 

Eckford's  new  Venus  is  his  crowning 
production.  In  form,  size,  coloring  and 
vigor  it  is  superb.  The  color  is  a  delicate 
salmon  buff"  self. 

Princess  Maj' is  badly  mixed  in  myrows 
with  The  (Jueen  and  several  other  inferior 
forms,  but  what  seems  to  be  the  type  is  a 
rather  purer  lavender  than  the  fine 
Countess  of  Radnor. 

Bronze  King  has  white  wings  and 
standards  of  a  curious  tint  supposed  to 
be  bronze.    It  is  very  pretty  and  distinct. 

Her  Majesty  nearly  resembles  Splendor, 
bivt  is  not  quite  as  deep  colored  as  that 
fine  variet.y. 

Rising  Sun  is  a  charming  blossom  show- 
ing several  shades  of  pink,  but  it  is  not 
large  nor  of  the  finest  form. 

American  Belle  fails  utterly  to  show  its 
characteristic  spots  as  yet,  and  reminds 
me  that  three  j'ears  ago  some  plants  of 
Blanche  Ferry  gave  spotted  blossoms  late 
in  the  season,  but  seed  saved  from  them 
faiUd  to  reproduce  stich  markings  the 
next  year. 

Ignea  germinated  so  ijoorly  that  there 
is  only  one  sickly  plant,  which  has  not 
yet  bloomed. 

Mrs.  Eckford  behaved  nearly  as  badly. 
The  blossoms  are  a  very  pretty  but  faint 
primrose  tint. 

Emily  Henderson,  a  very  fine  white  va- 
riety, germinated  very,  very  badly  out  of 
doors  as  it  did  last  year,  and  that  is  a 
bad  fault  in  a  flower  asj)iring  to  popular 
favor.    Not  one  of  70  seeds  germinated 


out  of  doors.    Seed  planted  in  a  pot  in  a 
frame  did  fairly  well. 

These  newer  sorts  and  such  of  the  old 
ones  as  are  of  defective germinatingpower 
were  started  in  8-inch  pots  of  mellow  soil 
in  a  frame,  as  recommended  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Hutchins,  and  were  transplanted  when 
an  inch  or  two  high  to  their  place  in  the 
rows.  Once  started  the  only  enemies 
that  are  at  all  formidable  are  snails,  En- 
glish sparrows  and  hot  dry  weather. 
Lime  dust  defeats  the  snails,  netting 
securely  fastened  circumvents  the  spar- 
rows, who  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  nip- 
ping the  buds  and  yoimg  shoots,  and 
deep  preparation  of  the  soil,  trench  plant- 
ing of  the  seed,  a  liberal  mulch  and  fre- 
quent soakings  from  the  hose  discount  a 
dry  spell.  With  such  treatment  sweet 
peas  in  this  latitude  and  on  a  heavy  soil 
will  scarcely  flag  at  all  before  severe 
frosts  if  absolutely  no  seed  pods  are 
allowed  to  form.  In  the  past  three  days 
I  have  cut  over  1,300  sprays  of  bloom 
from  a  double  row  35  feet  long. 

G.  V.  H. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  .August  7,  1894. 


WILD  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  SEPTEMBER  20. 

Wild  asters  are  making  a  grand  dis- 
play. One  of  the  best  of  the  genus  is 
the  New  England  aster  (Novx  Angliso). 
It  grows  five  to  six  feet  high  and  pro- 
duces for  a  month  or  more  large  purple 
flowers.  No  one  should  miss  cultivating 
it.  A.  patens,  two  to  three  feet  and  in 
several  varieties  has  slender  but  numerous 
branches,  which  are  full  of  bright  blue 
flowers.  Some  years  ago  I  found  one  of 
these  in  Maryland  which  grew  six  to 
seven  feet  in  height  and  differed  widely  in 
leaf  and  habit.  Prenanthoides  two  to 
three  feet  bears  showy  pale  blue  flowers. 
Vndulatus,  pale  blue,  two  feet;  multi- 
florus,  white,  tall;  dumosits,  purplish 
white,  two  feet,  and  tenuifolius,  pale  pur- 
ple, three  feet,  are  also  in  fine  bloom.  A 
closely  allied  and  beautiful  plant,  Dip- 
lopappus  linariifolius,  grows  but  a  foot 
high  and  has  violet  colored  flowers.  It  is 
a  good  garden  plant. 

In  wet  grounds  an  annual  tick  seed 
(Coreopsis  trichosperma)  has  attractive 
deep  golden  yellow  flowers.  As  it  seeds 
freely  many  plants  come  up  together, 
making  when  in  bloom  a  fine  display.  It 
is  often  grown  in  gardens,  asit  should  be. 
[One  of  the  burr  marigolds  (Bidens  chrys- 
antbemoides)  about  a  foot  high,  and 
growing  alongside  of  muddy  streams  has 
showy  yellow  flowers,  but  the3'  are  usu- 
ally hidden  among  the  taller  grasses  and 
weeds.  B.  connata,  also  a  swamp  plant 
is  inconspicuous  —Ed.] 

In  fields  where  it  has  a  chance  to 
develop  itself,  the  large  purple  flowers  of 
the  tall  thistle,  Circiam  altissimum  are 
quite  beautiful.  In  favorable  situations 
it  grows  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  but 
in  shaded  or  poor  ground  it  is  often  not 
half  of  that. 

What  is  known  as  yellow  foxglove 
(Gerardia  quercHolia)  with  golden  yel- 
low flowers  is  one  of  the  prettiest  blossoms 
of  the  season.  Another  species  (pedicu- 
Inria)  has  yellow  bell  shaped  flowers. 
Purpurea  has  purple  ones;  all  of  these  are 
found  in  dry  woods.  But  imfortunately 
for  those  who  wish  to  transplant  them 
they  are  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other 
])Iants.  The  only  way  to  have  them  in 
the  garden  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  spring, 
which  sometimes  results  in  the  giving  of" 
a  few  plants. 

The  hor^e  balm  (Co//;"nson/a  Canaden- 
sis) has  large  panicles  of  inconspicuous 
greenish  white,  small  flowers.  The  hedge 
hyssop  (Lopbantbus  nepetoides)  three  to 
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six  feet  high  bears  greenish  yellow  spikes 
of  flowers. 

Among  golden  rods  in  bloom  are  stricta 
growing  in  wet  woods,  two  feet;  speciosa 
a  fine  showy  species,  rich  yellow,  three  to 
six  feet;  nemoralis,  a  common  roadside 
sort  with  grayish  foliage,  two  feet;  gigan- 
ic.'i, alargc  species,  in  dry  fields  five  to  six 
feet;  and  ulmifolia,  another  one  of  large 
growth. 

The  lovel_v  fringed  gentian  {G.  crinita) 
is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  u.sed  to  be,  but  we 
still  get  it  in  moderate  numbers.  The 
flowers  of  the  closed  gentian  (G.  An- 
drewsii)  do  not  open  as  the  other  does, 
they  give  one  the  impression  that  they 
are  only  flower  buds. 

Polygonum  Pennsylvanicuw,  P.  Hydro- 
piper,  P.articulatumand  P.dumatorium, 
all  knot  weeds,  are  also  to  be  met  with. 
In  wet  meadows  the  beautiful  Sabbatia 
chlorides,  the  American  centaury,  glad- 
dens us  with  its  bright  purple  flowers. 

Philadelphia.  J.  Meehan. 


GRASS— SWEET  PEflS— flSTERS-LUY  OF  TAB 
VfltLEY. 

J.  D.,  Chicago,  asks: 

1.  Is  any  lawn  grass  seed  free  fi-om 
crab  grass,  that  makes  its  appearance  in 
.\ugust  and  is  such  a  disfigurement  to 
lawns?  I  have  bought  lawn  seed  of 
various  dealers  and  got  lotsoi  crab  grass 
in  each. 

2.  How  should  soil  be  prepared  in  the 
fall  for  sweet  peas? 

3.  For  the  past  five  years  I  have  had 
splendid  success  with  China  asters.  This 
year  they  did  not  do  well.  Many  of  them 
blighted  and  died.  On  examination  of  the 
roots  I  found  clusters  of  the  common 
angle  worm  bunched  in  amopgst  them. 
Do  j-ou  think  the  trouble  was  due  to  their 
presence? 

4.  How  should  soil  be  prepared  for 
lilies  of  the  valley?  Do  they  require  fer- 
tilization from  year  to  year? 

1.  We  are  inclined  to  think  tlie  crab 
grass  seed  is  in  your  own  ground  rather 
than  in  the  lawn  grass  seed  you  bought. 
If  crab  grass  is  indigenous  to  your  soil  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it  no 
matter  what  we  are  told  to  the  contrary. 
To  show  you  how  unlikelj-  it  is  to  be  in 
the  seed  you  buy,  let  us  explain:  Blue 
grass,  red  top,  bent,  and  the  other  fine 
grasses  cultivated  for  lawns,  come  up, 
blossom  and  ripen  their  seed,  and  the  crop 
is  harvested,  before  it  is  time  for  crab 
grass  to  be  in  blossom.  And  no  person 
would  grow  crab  grass  seed  to  mix  with 
lawn  grass. 

2.  By  double  deep  digging  or  plowing, 
and  mulching  with  well  rotted  manure, 
but  don't  let  the  manure  touch  the  seed. 
The  soil  should  be  good,  rich,  and  not  apt 
to  dry  out  in  summer  or  lay  under  water 
in  winter. 

3.  The  angle  worms  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  aster  failure.  Their  presence 
inight  be  due  to  over  fatted  ground.  A 
lil)eral  w^atering  of  weak  lime  water 
would  move  them  quick  enough. 

■i.  Lily  of  the  valley  loves  rich  ground. 
We  grow  it  in  a  large  quantity.  In 
.Vovember  after  clearing  oft"  the  dirt  and 
leaves  from  the  jiatch  we  cart  on  a  lot  of 
rotted  manure  spreading  it  evenly  over 
the  gi-ound  about  two  to  three  inches 
deep  and  leave  it  there.  This  is  repeated 
every  year,  and  we  get  splendid  flowers. 
But  we  must  observe  not  to  let  the  plants 
get  too  thick  else  they  will  weaken  each 
other.  While  this  manuring  strengthens 
the  plant  it  isn't  necessary;  we  also  get 
capital  flowers  without  it. 


Tuberous  rooted  Begonias.— As  soon 
as  the  frost  destroys  them  cut  over  their 
tops  close  to  the  ground,  dig  up  the  roots 
and  store  them  one-deep  and  close  to- 
gether in  three  or  four  inch  deep  flats 
with  a  little  earth,  sand,  or  sawdust 
about  them;  then  take  them  into  a  shed, 
cellar,  room,  or  elsewhere  where  they  can 
be  kept  quite  cool  but  frost  cannot  reach 
them.  The  air  of  the  place  should  be  dry 
and  sweet,  not  close  and  muggy.  (Moxi- 
nias,  caladiums  and  some  other  roots 
should  be  kept  somewhat  warm,  say  50° 
in  winter,  but  tuberous  begonias  keep 
better  in  a  temperature  of  40'^.  If  frost  is 
apt  to  get  into  the  place  they  are  stored 
in,  coverthem  overasyou  would  potatoes 
or  apples  to  save  them  from  frost. 

For  Seed.— Tuberous  begonias  do  not 
seed  freely  out  of  doors,  but  if  you  lift  a 
few  of  the  best  of  them  and  pot  them  and 
bring  them  indoors  either  into  the  win- 
dow of  a  warm  room  or  a  greenhouse, 
they  will  seed  quite  freely.  Florists 
alwaj'S  save  their  seeds  from  potted 
plants.  They  are  very  easy  to  lift,  and 
live  nicely  when  potted,  but  keep  them 
dry  overhead  and  remove  all  fallen  or 
decaying  leaves  and  flowers  as  soon  as 
you  see  them,  else  they  will  rot  the  others. 

Don't  try  to  strike  them  from  cuttings 
now  for  you  cannot  do  it,  and  if  you 
could,  the  rooted  cuttings  wouldn't  form 
tubers  before  winter,  hence  when  they 
faded  they  would  die,  for  there  would  be 
no  tuber  to  pei'petuate  them.  You  can- 
not keep  them  growing  all  winter,  it  is 
contrary  to  their  nature.  But  potted 
plants  of  these  begonias  do  make  lovely 
specimens  in  October  and  early  November. 

Tuberous  Begonias;  side  shoots  not 
BLOOMING.- Why  have  the  side  flower 
buds  of  my  tuberous  begonias  seldom 
opened  this  season?  The  plants  have  been 
thrifty  as  to  leaves  and  stems  with  abund- 
ant and  large  buds,  but  only  the  middle 
ones  opened  well.  S.  P.  J. 

The  side  buds  of  tuberous  begonias 
never  open  the  same  as  the  middle  flowers; 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  formation 
of  the  blooms.  The  female  flowers  are 
formed  on  the  side  and  are  of  a  difterent 
shape  and  seldom  as  large  as  the  middle 
or  male  flowers.  The  female  flowers  can 
be  distinguished  by  the  seed  pod  at  the 
back  of  the  petals.       Thomas  Griffin. 

Westbury  Station,  N.  Y. 

Red  Spider  on  Sweet  Peas.— P.  W.  S., 
Kansas  City,  writes:  I  had  an  abundance 
of  bloom  until  about  the  10th  or  15th  of 
August,  when  some  very  small  grub  or 
worm  began  to  work  on  them  and  all  at 
once  the  leaves  all  died  except  at  the  very 
ends  of  the  plants,  which  have  staj'ed 
green  and  still  show  an  occasional  sickly 
looking  bud.  The  worms  spin  a  very 
delicate  gauzy  net.  Have  not  seen  any- 
thing about  such  an  enemy  to  the  pen 
culture  in  any  of  the  works  or  flower 
papers,  and  wonder  if  others  arc  trouljled 
the  same  way. 

No  doubt,  red  spider.  Heat  and  drouth, 
and  an  enervated  condition  of  the  vines 
caused  by  dryness  at  the  root  are  all 
favorable  to  its  development.  It  multi- 
plies with  extraordinary  rapidity,  attack- 
ing most  anything,  trees,  shrubs  or  herbs. 
Out  ot  doors  there  is  practically  no  cure 
for  it.  Next  year  yon  may  not  be 
troubled  with  it  "at  all.' 

ViNCA  rosea— I    LIKE    IT    NOW.— I    saW 

your  allusion  to  my  disappointment  page 
374,  on  first  seeing  your  Vincarosea,  and 


you  are  quite  right  in  thinking  that 
further  knowledge  would  alter  my 
opinion.  I  have  had  the  rose  and  the 
white  colored  ones  here  this  summer,  and 
considering  the  luxuriousness  of  growth 
and  beauty  of  flowers  I  am  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  it  now.  I  planted  patches  of  it 
in  all  kinds  of  soil,  good  and  poor, 
watered  some  of  these  patches,  and  left 
others  severely  alone,  and  it  has  done 
finely  (equally  so)  in  all  the  patches. 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  J.  B.G. 

Clematis  fungus. — Mr.  Egan  did  not 
find  the  solution  of  copper  effective  in 
staying  the  clematis  fungus.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  dispute  the  power  ot 
copper  solutions  against  any  or  all  forms 
of  fungus.  Myyoungtriend  simply  locked 
the  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen. 

Thomas  Meehan. 


Roses. 


ROSES  IN  WINTER. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  bloom 
roses  in  winter  and  early  spring  in  an 
ordinary  living  room,  or  in  a  cellar  which 
has  a  west  window.  This  room  of  the 
cellar  is  used  as  a  laundry  and  will  be 
kept  warm  to  keep  the  water  pipes  from 
freezing.  The  temperature  will  average 
about  50°  except  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
when  it  will  be  warmer.  As  other  plants 
such  as  gera.iiums  and  hyacinths  do  well 
here,  I  thought  roses  might  also  succeed, 
although  of  course  they  would  not  do  as 
well  as  in  a  greenhouse.  I  have  never 
attempted  raising  roses  before,  but 
thought  I  would  like  to  try.  I  obtained 
my  plants  from  a  reliable  florist  this  fall 
and  thev  include  the  following  varieties: 
The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  La  France,  Star 
of  Gold,  Sunset,  Mme.  Welche,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Duchess  of  Albanv,  Ernest  Metz 
and  Mme.  de  Watteville.  T.  D.  A. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

In  a  warm  sunny  window  you  can  get 
nice  roses  in  winter,  especially  after  Feb- 
ruary. The  plants  should  now  be  well- 
rooted  in  their  pots,  and  kept  cool  and 
somewhat  dry,  but  not  nearly  quite  dry. 
Prune  them  back  more  or  less  according 
to  their  kind  and  strength  in  November, 
and  don't  hurry  them  till  after  Christmas. 
Then  place  them  in  a  warm  sunny  window 
give  them  water  more  freely  at  the  root 
and  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon 
of  bright  days  dew  them  overhead  with 
a  fine  spray.  The  cellar  window  is  a  very 
poor  place  for  ros-s  in  winter, and  a  west 
exposure  is  far  from  a  good  one  for  them. 
Trying  to  get  roses  from  the  cellar  win- 
dow will  probably  spoil  your  plants  and 
disappoint  you  in  results. 


ROSE  flLSflCE  AND  LORRAINE. 

S.  W.  A.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  asks:  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  plants  ol  the 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  rose  for  planting  in 
a  rose  garden? 

We  do  not  know  where  plants  of  the 
rose  in  question  can  be  obtained  in  this 
country;  we  have  seen  it  described  in 
some  of  the  European  catalogues  as  a 
hybrid  perpetual;  we  find  it  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Ketten  Freres,  Luxembourg,  and 
also  in  that  of  P.  Lambert,  Trier.  It  is 
described  as  a  large  dark  red  rose,  intro- 
duced by  Duval  in  1880. 

Ellwanger  &  Barrv. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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flNNfllS  OF  HORTICULTURE  FOR  1893. 

This  is  tlif  litth  volume  of  the  series  of 
;iiinu;il  books  g<jttcii  ud  by  Professor  L. 
H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University.  It  con- 
tains about  180  pages,  costs  a  dollar,  and 
is  published  by  theOrange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York.  It  is  largely  devoted  to  horticult- 
ure at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  last 
year.  The  ornamental  and  landscape 
features  of  the  exhibition  are  discussed, 
the  fruit  and  other  exhibits  enumerated. 
In  fact  it  is  unique  as  being  the  only 
record  of  the  horticultural  department  of 
the  World's  Fair,  that  we  know  of.  In 
the  way  of  living  plants  every  plant  ex- 
hibited is  mentioned,  that  is'  the  names 
under  which  the  plants  were  shown  are 
given.  We  value  the  book  highly  as  a 
work  of  reference. 


The  Earl  of  Harrington  has  opened 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  stoie  in  London. 

Home  made  Mushroom  Spawn. — We 
have  received  from  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  & 
Co.,  seedsmen,  Boston,  a  sample  brick  of 
home-make  spawn.  The  brick  is  com- 
pletely permeated  by  the  bluish  white 
mycelium,  and  even  before  we  plant  it  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
good  spawn  and  full  of  life. 

Seedling  Cannas. — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Antoine  Wintzer,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  a  boxful  of  flowers  of  his  seedling 
cannas.  Some  of  these  blossoms  are  very 
beautitul,  large,  full,  bright,  and  distinct; 
two  seedlings  from  Queen  Charlotte  are 
especially  attractive,  one  is  in  the  style  of 
the  mother  but  more  golden.  Some  yel- 
lows are  very  yellow,  one  being  pure  yel- 
low, but  unfortunately  rather  narrow 
petalled.  A  seedling  of  Ca/jna  Ehetnannii 
has  blossoms  not  unlike  those  of  the 
parent  in  color.  By  the  way,  we  never 
before  knew  C.  Ehetnannii  to  ripen  seed. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum  is  now 
(September  10)  in  full  bloom.  It  is  a  tall, 
dense,  broad,  and  bushy  hardy  shrub  from 
Japan.  Its  leaves  are  heart  shaped,  large, 
bold,  dark  green,  and  like  those  of  most 
of  the  genus,  ill-smelling;  the  flowers  are 
white  with  reddish-purple  tinged  calyx, 
peculiarly  fragrant,  and  produced  in 
terminal  cymes.  This  bush  has  retained 
its  foliage  and  kept  its  healthy  green  color 
all  summer  notwithstanding  the  severe 
drouth.  It  is  a  very  fast  grower,  attain- 
ing, under  favorable  conditions,  a  height 
and  spread  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  three 
years.  While  it  is  perfectly  hardy  at 
Dosoris  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  how 
hardy  it  may  be  in  more  rigorous  places; 
but  even  if  cut  to  the  ground,  providing 
its  roots  have  been  well  mulched,  it  will 
start  from  the  bottom  the  next  spring.  A 
very  good  addition  to  large  gardens  or 
parks,  but  not  neat  and  pretty  enough 
for  small  gardens. 

Magnolia  parvifora.— The  meaning 
of  this  name  is  small-flowered  magnolia. 
A  subscriber  wants  to  know  why  we 
didn't  give  the  English  name  as  well  as 
the  botanical  one.  Because  there  are 
several  magnolias  that  have  smaller  flow- 
ers than  this  one  has,  M.  glauca  and  AT. 
Kobus  for  instance.  The  specific  name 
(parviffora)  is  a  most  unfortunate  and 
undeserved  one,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  don't  know  the  plant,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  depreciate  it. 

Wild  Mushrooms  are  unusually  plenti- 
ful. The  long  summer  drouth,  recently 
succeeded  by  the  copious  rains  is  the 
cause  of  this.  But  we  never  knew  wild 
mushrooms  to  be  more  infested  with 
maggots  than  they  are  this  season. 

Aster  Blister  Beetles  have  been 
very  numerous  and  destructive  this  sum- 
mer. They  come  in  July,  last  through 
August,  and  disappear  before  the  middle 
of  September.  They  are  nearly  an  inch 
long,  black  and  voracious;  indeed,  it  is 
almost  incredible  the  amount  of  mischief 
they  can  do  in  a  short  time,  eating  over 
the  aster  flowers.  Their  technical  name 
is  Epicanta  Pennsylvanica,  and  they  have 
before  now  been  referred  to  in  G 


August  1,  page  378.  Tedious  although 
it  may  be  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
is  to  shake  them  off  into  a  wide  mouthed 
tin  with  a  little  water  and  kerosene  in  it, 
as  we  do  with  rose  bugs  in  June. 

Soap  Suds  for  house  plants  and  those 
about  our  doors,  in  last  issue,  page  10, 
has  brought  us  some  comments.  We  are 
glad  of  this,  for  we  speak  from    many 


year's  actual,  practical  experience,  and 
cannot  retract  one  word,  no  matter  how 
long  cherished,  pet  a  theory  the  soap  suds 
notion  may  have  become.  Use  all  the 
soap  suds  you  may  out  in  the  garden,  but 
keep  it  away  from  about  the  house,  it 
looks  bad  and  smells  bad,  and  we  have 
other  means  of  feeding  our  plants  that 
are  much  more  cleanly  and  quite  as 
eflfective. 

Hedvsarum  multijugu.m  is  the  name  oi 
a  half-shrubby  plant  from  Central  Asia, 
and  which  has  been  recently  introduced 
to  our  gardens.  It  has  pinnate  (15  to  20 
pairs)  leaves  and  loose  racemes  of  pea 
flowers.  "They  are  bright  red-purple, 
with  a  white  and  yellow  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  standard."  The  plant  is  said  to  be 
remarkably  handsome  but  we  have  not 
yet  tried  it. 

Cupressus  Nutkaensis  var.  lutea  is 
one  of  the  novelties  among  hardv  ever- 
green conifers.  Its  terminal  growths  are 
said  to  be  of  a  clear  bright  yellow  color. 
Although  the  typical  green  form,  usually 
called  Tbujopsis  borealis,  is  hardy  here 
and  makes  quite  a  pretty  evergreen,  some- 
times plants  of  it  have  a  disagreeable  way 
of  dying  off  suddenh',  and  without  any 
visible  cause. 

Tchihatchewia  isatidea  is  the  name 
of  a  little  ornamental  cruciferous  plant,  a 
native  of  Armenia  and  a  novelty  in  our 
gardens.  No  matter  how  pretty  the 
plant  may  be  that  name  will  kill  it  in 
cultivation.  But  we  might  call  it  the 
rosetted  stock,  and  put  up  with  it  in  this 


Teas'  Weeping  mulberry.— When  Mr. 
Temple  saw  it  on  its  own  roots  and  its 
main  stem  trained  up  as  straight  as  a 
ship  mast  and  how  the  arms  drooped 
straight  down  all  around,  and  that  the 
trunk  was  as  stiff  as  that  of  any  other 
tree,  he  declared  he  was  going  right  home 
to  do  the  same  with  his  squat  headed 
things. 

Not  a  Canna  — G.  R.  C,  Springfield, 
0.,  writes:  A  Texas  correspondent  sends 
us  enclosed  flower.  He  claims  it  to  be  a 
canna  and  white  flowered.  He  sowed 
canna  seed  and  this  was  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts. It  somewhat  resembles  a  canna  in 
foliage.  No,  it  is  not  a  canna.  It  is 
probably  a  Curcuma.  The  flowers  were 
damp  and  rotted  when  they  got  to  us; 
we  base  our  opinion  on  the  thickset  spike 
and  leaflet.  Curcuma  albiiiora  has  white 
flowers. 

Building  a  Greenhouse.— Now  is  the 
time,  when  we  have  more  plants  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with,  that  many  ama- 
teurs wish  they  had  a  small  greenhouse 
to  relieve  the  congestion.  But  they  are 
afraid  to  build  one  because  thi-y  don't 
know  how,  and  they  fear  the  expense,  and 
they  have  no  idea  of  how  to  heat  it. 
Select  a  warm,  south  or  southeast  facing 
exposure,  in  front  of  a  building,  close  fence 
or  wall,  and  make  up  your  mind  about 
how  much  of  a  greenhouse  you  want.  If 
you  want  a  pretentious  structure  get  a 
regular  greenhouse  builder  to  put  it  up 
for  you;  but  if  it  is  simply  a  plain,  cheap 
house  you  are  after,  make  a  plan  of  it  and 
send  the  same  to  some  builder  dealing  in 
greenhouse  materials  (several  advertise 
in  Gardening)  and  ask  him  what  he'll 
furnish  you  the  woodwork  for— that  will 
include  grooved  sash  bars,  mountings, 
plates,  and  as  much  more  as  you  wish, 
with  them  on  hand,  any  handy  person, 
or  the  village  carpenter,  can  put  the  house 
together.  It  is  far  better  and  cheaper  to 
get  the  sash  bars,  etc.,  from  these  build- 
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crs  than  to  have  it  worked  out  at  the 
local  planing  mill  in  your  own  village. 
And  it  makes  greenhouse  building  very 
simple  and  quickly  done.  The  house  may 
be  heated  from  the  residence,  or  indepen- 
dently with  an  oil  stove  arrangement,  or 
a  base-burner  hot  water  boiler. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


TflE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Gathering  the  apples  and  pears  is  what 
now  concerns  us  most.  They  are  drop- 
ping so  fast  that  if  we  let  them  hang  much 
longer  on  the  trees  we  won't  have  many 
prime  fruits  to  save.  We  pick  up  the  best 
of  the  windfalls  and  lay  them  aside  for 
early  or  immediate  use;  but  all  the  hand 
picked  fruit  are  carefully  put  into  barrels 
having  several  openings  in  their  sides. 
We  keep  thesebarrelsinacool, airy, shady 
place,  and  set  on  boards  to  keep  them  off 
the  ground,  and  covered  over  to  save 
them  from  rain.  That  is  with  apples. 
Hut  we  store  the  pears  two  to  three  deep 
on  shelves  in  a  cool,  airy  room,  darkened 
in  the  day  time.  As  soon  as  the  pears 
begin  to  ripen  we  must  reduce  their  bulk 
by  spreading  them  out  to  one  or  two 
thick.  Pears  spoil  quicker  than  apples 
and  need  more  attention. 

It  is  now  a  good  time  to  renew  our 
plantations  of  blackberry  bushes;  in 
transplanting  them  cut  the  canes  back 
considerably,  and  be  very  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  piece  of  underground  stem  or 
cross  root  from  which  the  canes  have 
sprung.  Raspberry  bushes  may  also  be 
transplanted,  but  in  both  cases  it  will  be 
|)rudent  to  lav  down  the  canes  this  com- 
ingwinter  and  coverthem  andthecrowns 
well  with  several  inches  of  earth  over 
winter.  As  a  rule  growers  prefer  plant- 
ing raspberries  in  spring. 


cut  out  most  of  the  old  brush  and  gave 
them  a  good  dressing  of  old  chips,  rotten 
wood  and  long  manure,  and  have  kept 
them  free  from  grass  and  weeds  ever  since. 
With  the  same  treatment  our  red  currants 
and  gooseberries  have  yielded  well,  but 
the  black  currants  have  borne  very  little. 
They  start  to  grow  all  right  in  the  spring 
but  in  a  short  time  the  leaves  become 
shriveled  and  are  covered  with  whitish 
spots,  the  spots  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaf  becoming  brownish  as  the  leaf  gets 
older.  The  young  leaves  appearing  later 
in  the  season  are  pale.  They  either  fail  to 
bloom,  or  what  is  more  usual,  fail  to  set 
fruit  and  most  of  what  does  set  never 
comes  to  full  growth.  What  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  such  bushes?  Enclosed 
are  some  of  the  leaves  forvou  tot 


The  black  currant  leaves  are  badly  in- 
fested with  a  fungous  leaf  parasite,  Sep- 
toria  Ribis,  which  causes  the  foliage  to 
become  spotted  and  comparatively  worth- 
less. There  is  nothing  to  be  done  to  save 
the  leaves  of  this  vear,  but  for  next  sea- 
son spray  once  a  week  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  beginning  as  the  buds  unfold  in 
spring. 


TflE  BLACK  CURRANT  BUSHES   DON'T   BEAR 
FRUIT. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  McNcd.  Ontario,  writes: 
We  have  30  to  4.(1  black  currant  bushes 
which  in  their  present  condition  are  un- 
profitable. When  we  came  here  fouryears 
ago  the  bushes  werelarge,  brushy  and  in  a 
heavyblue  grass  sod.  I  dugaway  the  sod. 


MULCflINO  STRAWBERRIES. 

C.  H.  McN.,  Chesley,  Ont.,  writes:— In 
giving  directions  how  to  winter  straw- 
berries all  writers  say  not  to  mulch  till 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard  and  some  say 
"hard  enough  to  carry  a  wagon."  Here 
the  snow  falls  before  the  ground  freezes. 
I  never  saw  the  groimd  frozen  too  hard 
to  dig  up  nicely  with  the  spade.  The 
snow  usually  lies  till  the  last  of  March. 
But  from  that  till  the  weather  becomes 
warm  there  is  enough  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing to  injure  strawberries.  When  shall 
we  mulch? 


At  Dosoris  we  mulch  our  strawberry 
grounds  somewhere  about  the  end  of 
November  or  early  in  December,  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  or  light  the  frost  is.  Before 
that  time  we  have  several  sharjj  frosts 
and  thaws,  but  the  ground  is  seldom 
locked  up  for  the  winter  sooner  than  the 


middle  or  end  of  December,  and  some- 
times not  then.  Of  course  it  is  much 
easier  to  do  the  work  when  the  ground  is 
frozen  than  when  it  isn't,  and  wc  always 
choose  a  frosty  morning  or  day;  but  after 
wc  get  on  the  mulching  we  let  it  stay 
there  irrespective  of  the  weather  till  the 
first  of  April  or  thereabout.  And  when 
we  apply  the  mulching  the  ground  is 
seldom  hard  enough  to  bear  up  a  wagon, 
our  climate  isn't  so  rigorous.  Last  June 
both  Mr.  Ellwanger  and  Mr.  Barry  of 
Rochester  saw  the  p'antation  here  when 
it  was  in  bearing,  and  both  of  them  ex- 
pressed thtmselves  as  seldom  having  seen 
a  finer  one.  There  is  no  hard  set  rule. 
We  would  mulch  your  strawberry  patch 
just  before  we  expected  snow,  no  matter 
whether  the  ground  was  frozen  or  not. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

It  is  now  an  important  time  in  this  de- 
partment. We  are  daily  expecting  frost 
and  must  prepare  for  it.  If  )'ou  have  a 
patch  of  young  snap  beans,  or  a  few  rows 
of  Henderson's  dwarf  Lima,  or  some  late 
sown  tomatoes,  or  a  bed  of  New  Zealand 
spinach,  you  can  save  them  for  a  while  by 
setting  frames  and  sashes  over  them,  and 
banking  about  the  frames  with  a  little 
dirt  to  keep  all  snug  and  warm.  With 
mats,  sedge  or  straw  cover  the  sashes  in 
the  event  of  frosty  weather.  Get  the  cold 
frames  prepared  for  Itttuces.  Use  rich 
mellow  soil.  Plant  thickly,  say  7  inches 
apart  each  in  the  case  of  Boston  Market. 
Get  up  the  frame  boards  for  the  winter 
spinach.  See  that  the  turnips  and  beets 
are  kept  clean  and  the  ground  about  them 
hoed  and  mellow  to  induce  quick  growth 
and  tender  roots.  Before  sharp  frost 
conies  all  of  these  root  crops  should  be 
pulled,  topped  and  stored.  We  won't  pull 
them  here  before  the  end  of  the  month  or 
early  next  one.  Keep  the  ground  mellow 
and  clean  about  recently  sown  spinach 
and  kale,  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  start 
in  life. 


Mushrooms. 


HOME-MADE  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  S.  Edward  Paschall,  a 
seedsman  and  market  gardener  of  Doyles- 
towu.  Pa.,  sent  us  ten  bricksof  his  home- 
made mushroom  spawn  for  trial,  with 
the  request:  "If  the  spawn  is  good  or 
medium,  or  poor,  I  would  like  your  frank 
opinion.  *  *  I  may  say  that  I  have 
none  to  sell."  That  was  spawn  enough 
to  plant  a  goodlj'  sized  bed  and  insure  a 
fair  test,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
porting that  we  found  the  spawn  to  be  as 
potent  as  any  we  had  ever  used,  and  it 
produced  a  fine  crop  of  mushrooms  with 
us. 

Our  illustration,  from  a  flash  light  pho- 
tograph, shows  a  portion  of  one  of  Mr. 
Paschall's  test  beds  that  yielded  I'j 
pounds  to  the  square  foot,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  his  courtesy  for  its  use  here. 

To  include  in  a  paper  on  mushrooms 
read  by  us  last  winter  before  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Society,  Mr.  Paschall  very  kindly 
told  us  all  about  how  he  made  this  spawn, 
but  as  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
containing  that  paper  have  not  yet  been 
published,  we  will  give  you  his  method  a 
written  by  himself,  in  his  own  newspape* 
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"Select  a  shed,  out-building  or  wagon 
house,  having  a  clay  floor.  An  empty 
horse  stall  might  answer,  but  the  danger 
would  be  of  too  much  dryness.  An  out- 
side shed  or  wagon  house  is  more  likely 
to  have  a  damp  floor;  but  no  water  must 
be  admitted,  either  from  the  roof  or  from 
surface  drainage. 

"Upon  this  floor  spread  horse  manure 
that  has  never  been  wet  bv  rains  or  sur- 
face w  ater.  The  water  of  the  stable  will 
do  no  harm.  This  manure  may  be  put  in 
all  at  once  or  in  successive  la_vers  until  it 
attains  a  depth  of  three,  four  or  even  six 
inches.  Loam  in  small  quantity,  mixed 
with  it,  will  do  no  harm,  and  will  add  to 
its  solidity.  This  manure  may  be  walked 
upon  and  tramped  until  it  is  (|uite  firm. 
The  writer  has  sometimes  run  a  small 
roller  over  it,  and  has  sometimes  turned 
a  horse  loose  upon  it  for  a  day  or  so,  in 
order  to  get  it  well  tramped.  Then  let  it 
alone  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 

"The  upper  partof  thebed,  whenitisex- 
posed  to  the  air,  will  become  very  dry, 
but  the  lower  part,  next  the  clay  floor, 
will  never  lose  its  moisture.  In  the  lower 
part,  in  fromsixty  to  ninety  days,  natural 
spawn  of  the  rankest  quality  will  be  de- 
veloped; and  spawn  thus  procured  may 
be  saved  for  use  in  that  shape.  It  may  be 
put  at  once  into  a  prepared  mushroom 
bed  or  it  may  be  dried  for  future  use.  If 
dried  it  will  retain  its  potency  for  an  in- 
definite time." 

Some  of  our  readers  perhaps  wish  to 
ask:  Can't  I  make  my  own  spawn  as 
well  and  cheaply  as  l"  can  buy  it?  We 
answer,  no.  If  you  are  a  verv  large 
grower  of  mushrooms  you  might  be  able 
to;  otherwisethe  chancesareyou'd  neither 
make  good  spawn  nor  grow'many  mush- 
rooms.  Better  buy  what  spawn  you  need. 

If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend 

it  to  your  friends.  ^-^^ 

ONE  MILLION  ^^.f^^J^ 

plants,  etc.  for  landscape  gardeners,  parks  cem- 
eteries and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
Thunbergii,  red  berried  Berberry,  California  and 
Common  Privet,  Spirsea  Thunbergii.  Buckthorn, 
Honey  Locnst.  Japan  Quince.  Hedge  plants. 
Woodbine,  Wistaria,  Periploca.  Bignonia, 
Ampelopsis,  Honeysuckles.  Viticas,  and  Ever- 
greens. Catalogues  free.  Prices  low. 
B.  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth.  Mass. 

"Popular  I  euYtiS'-iyi^e'orolTr 

Seeds  and  Bulbs    '  f^furHfietieUr^'J 
tor  Fall  Planilncj."  raTfSJt'KrtS'elert 

expenditure  of  time  and 
iyi,1""fi,i     1"",    "I'  ,'"'"[''1  l''a'e  of  Tulips.     If  you 
!.?Ji-.""'i''"", '■'!'''''  "'"'  Hiilbs.  cither  In  the  window 
ndt  neL'lect  securing  the  informa- 


L.  R.  BENEDICT 

ELLENVILLE.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IF  YOU  (STANDARD  PEARS, 

WANT     I  JAPAN   PLLIMS, 
(PEACH   TREES, 

WHiriNa  NURSERY  CO..  Roxbury?Masy! 

O AA  C\C\C\  One  Year  Peach 
C)UU,UUU  Trees,  Apples,  As= 
paragus  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


EAGLE    BRAND  THE  BE5T. 


NO  TAR. 


ROOFING 


NO  TAR. 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  roofing,  and  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  rooting  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 

.  .  .  RUBBER    PAINT 

The  best  known  paint  in  the  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sides  of  barns 
or  out-buildings.  It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  $4.50  for  a  5-gallon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  fire-proof  against  sparks. 
TRY  IT. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155  Duane  Street,    NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Before  Buying:  Holland  Bulbs 

Send  a  postal  card  for  our  Fall  Catalogue  for  1894.  It  gives  carefully  condensed 
lists  of  the  best  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Oxalis,  Ixias, 
Lilies,  etc.  Also  Novelties  and  Specialties.  Three  unique  features  in  our  Fall 
Catalogue  are  : 

I  Sffi"  A  Chart  showing  depth  and  distance  apart  to  plant. 

28®"  An   idea  imported  from   Holland. 

38®°  Three  Persian  Iris  Free  with  each  order. 

Write  for  a  copy  to-day,  SENT  FREE  TO  ALL. 


w. 


ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


We  Grow^/r^/fmono?  Roses  Annually 


iBULBS. 


nyntiiirtliinss.'islar-iiy.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
it  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.Vlnes,  Roses,  Plants, 

.N'o  finer  assortment  of  Large  or  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs  or 

Roses  in  America.   With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than 

any  other  Nursery  can  show.    I'hiiiliTs  as  w^'ll  as  Nur- 

^    <,Tvmon,  Florisis  and  Dealers  are  cordially  invitcti  to  r;ill  uthI  ins|ject  our 

F.iLl,    PRICE    LIST  AND  BCLB    t  ATALO«;l  K    FREE. 

41st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  il.      Painesville.  Ohio. 


Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting 


Lil.  Longiflorum, 
Calla  Ethiopica. 
Chinese  Narcissus. 


1  Calla  Ethiopica, 

2  Roman  Hyacinths. 
2  Paper  White  Narci! 
2  Lil.  Longiflorums. 


Send  your  nBin( 
CatatOKUe  which  will  appear  .Ian.  Isl.    Parlies  send- 
ing orders  for  ahove  will  receive  cataloffue  free. 

ADDRESS      H.  H.  BERQER  &  CO., 

Established  1878.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

For  Avenue  and  Street  plautiug, 
including  an   ininiense  stock  of 

MAPLES,  ELnS,  POPLARS, 

LINDENS,  OAKS, 
in  variety,  of  both  medium  and 
largesizes.  Estimates  furnished. 

THE  WM.  H.  iMOON  CO., 

Morrisville,  Pa. 


D|    Tl      DC^    1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
OU  LD^  *'"'  *•"■**.  °'  '"^  BULBS. 

/-♦    A    /-♦'-r<w      12  Cacti.  $1.    Sf'orSOcts. 

L.Xi.X    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $!. 

^yi^\^    ■     1  Onfor5(lofs..°5ror  25cts. 

RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  CactlJlS  Pages' lOcts. 
A.  BLANC  &  C0.316  N  iiih  9t  PHILADELPHIA 

Mention  Gardening. 


Edison  Phonograph 


THE  NORTH  A.MF.RK 
2SS  Waba.sh  ; 


A  Mechanical  Aman- 
uensis in  voiir 
office.' 
A   Matchless   Enter- 
tainer in  your 
home. 

For  particulars  address 
N  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 
:ir  Jackson),  Chicago. 


All  the  correspondence  connected  1 

Hon  of  Gardening  Is  dli 

tranBcrll)ed  from  same  or 

tages  of  the  phonograpl:  .... 

great,  the  two  cardinal  points  being:     No  limit  to 

rapidity  of  dictation,  and  greater  speed  and  accuracy 

The  GARDE.NING  Co. 


Ourwiifl  Flowers 

are  very  beautiful  and  the  best  of  them  are 
well  worth  cuUivaliug;  but  the  wild  flowers 
of  other  cliraes  are  often  quite  as  charming. 
The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  best  hardy 
perennials  from  all  hardy  climates.  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  a  stamp  for  my  catalogoie 
containing  a  fine  assortment  of  the  best,  such 
as  I  grow  successfully  here  in  cold  Vermont. 
Address 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


/££^^ ____^ 

Daffodil      s^^ 
Bulbs.       ^^ 

EMPEROR 30c         $3^00 

EMPRESS 2SC  2.50 

SIR  WATKIN 2SC  2.50 

HORSFIELDI 20c  2.00 

HENRY   IRVING  .....     12c  1.00 

ARD  RIQH 10c  1.00 

PRINCEPS .Sc  .75 

TRUMPET  MAJOR sc  .50 

Also  three  varietiesofPoeticus  Narcissus  learlv, 
medium  and  late). -JO  cents  per  dozen;  $1.00  per  100. 
One  dozen  of  each  50  cents. 

Alba  Plena,  a  double  Poeticus;  late,  fragrant, 
beautiful.  Nearly  always  in  bloom  here  on  Dec- 
oration Day.    25  cents  per  dozen;  $1.2.5  per  100. 

These  are  all  of  my  own  growing,  and  are  supe- 
rior to  imported  bulbs.  They  will  be  mailed  at 
these  prices  until  the  middle  of  October.  Much 
lower  when  ordered  in  large  quantities  by  express. 
Sets  at  half  pr  ce. 

M.   CRAWFORD, 

^te— ___CUYAHOQA  FALLS,  O. 

y 

0 

U\v:tnt  -nil.'  BULBS  l'>  bloom  in  the 
h.Mi-  till-  xMiii.  I  ilh  llMwera  th.1t  take 
ciirir.f  Ihciii-.  1\.~  :iii<l  l>l',iim  aiflihou'^^ 
1u-;,iit  I.,  -rll  >.,u  y..ur  bulbs,  for  1  sell 
Extra  Large,  Strong  ones,  at  sur- 
,.,,., ,n,i,,  LOW  PRICES. 
I  have  some  Bulbs  WAITING  to  be 
mailed  to  You   FREE.     iN'-t  >hup\y 

poshni^    ;i..,  (.,;■    /,7  7./;\lrc.'  ^«..  1       Mrrei,/ 
ymi,       .  ,Hk  of  ajicstalwill  briu^ 

you    ■,  ,    tr.il.d   c.-italo-u.-.     li"i,l 

bxiii  /.■'   '  '.     If  money  is  short 

you  can  get  Bu I bs  without.  IttilNym 
FjMiw.  >.n.l  that  |iM.tal  ijo-wor.V(.u'llforL-.'t  it. 
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100 


HYACINTHS 

—  From   Seed— 

FOR   10   CENTS 


ANOTHER     BARG/ 


BLOO.MINQTONiPhot 


Ureenhouses. 


Trees  ^9  Plants 

We  offer  a  lartjo  and  fine  stock  of  everj-  description 

Koses,  ViiieM,  Small  Fruits,  Heilc'e  I'lanta! 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  .Seedlings.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed    "ree.     Established   1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloomlngton,  HI. 

When  you  wnte  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisetnent  in  Gardenixc' 


PLANT   INTELLIGENTLY, 

And  with  Profit  and   Satisfaction. 

Consult  our  Catalogues,  and  Plans  and  Suggestions  for  Planting.  Expert  advice 
often  saves  hundreds  of  dollars  in  landscape  work,  and  it's  yours  for  the  asking. 
We  devote  the  greater  part  of  250  acres  to  all  that  is  rate  and  unique,  in 

TREES,   EVERGREENS,  ROSES,  SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  PInnt"  — 

And  our  Catalogues  otYer  many  hardy  and  valuable  plants  not  to  be  found  in 
other  collections.     We  offer  Holland  Bulbs  of  superior  quality,  at  lowest  prices 

Note  our  offers  of  the  famous  new  Roses,  Crimson  Rambler  and  Rosa  Dawsonii. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

— CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

>^  f  PO'TGROWNcSTRAWBERRIES.O 

\VJ  '        /■      .        X  P^"vVj         Yield   a  crop  of  largest,    finest  berries 

)=J  -J-*il^^^^'y^fi^.jfJ_^,         tror.lhs^rter  planting.     Sure  to   live  in 
S.,A  '-'  ~  ■    "-"        -      '■       weather. 

I'ffj  HENRY     WARD    BEECHER   and   MARY,   the  two   finest    Strawberri 

(^(       offered.     Marshall,    Dayton,  Iowa   Beauty,  Timbrel],    Shuckless 

ml     other  valuable    novelties.     All  the   good  old    sorts.     Everything 
^W\         An  illustrated  Pamphlet  giving   full  descriptions  and  complete 

IJ^    cultivation  mailed  free. 


IUQIIAIUQ    BULBS'"''*''^"'  "'"'"  ^^^  ""'■''  ^''"""^  FLOWERING. 
UatJilomic 


Tulips,  Crocu 

"  Ellwanger  d,  Barry,  >wr 


THE   WATER   GARDENS. 

Vi.torin  KcKla  and  V.  Kandi  ,  Euryale 
fero.v.  Nelumbiunis  in  variety.  Hardy  and 
Tr..nieal  Water  Lilies  ill  all  oolors. 

Nymphieu    Zanzlbarensls   (true  Koyal  purple    lly), 
S2.60  each.    N.  (ilRantea  (choicest  blue  In  cultivation). 


al  at  the  World  s  Kalr,  K  50 
each.    N.  Trlckerll.  new,  an  unsurpassed  and  most  de- 
sirable nlKht-bloomlng  var..  io  each.    Other 
Bee cataloKUf.     WM.  TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clillon,  N. 


Superb  Pansies. 

My  ■RAINBOW  MIXTURE"  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  ver>'  best  strains  in  existence, 
and  cannot  fail  to  ^ve  satisfaction.  Stocky 
young  plants  $1.00  per  100,  Iree  by  mail. 

GEORGE   CREIGHTON, 

.     .     .    Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Publisher's  Department. 


WHAT  SUBSCRIBERS  SflY. 

Your  publication  is  a  necessity  now 
t(j  every  well  appointed  library  table 
where  horticulture  and  floriculture  hold 
sway.  The  excellent  good  sense  shown  in 
the  conduct  of  the  journal  warrants  praise 
for  the  past  and  good  omens  for  the 
future.  J.  ER.iSTUs  Lester. 

Vice-President  Am.  Pomological  Society 
Rhode  Island. 

I  AM  VERY  much  pleased  with  the  paper 
especially  so  with  its  frankness  and 
honesty.  W.  H.  C. 

Mass. 


I  AM  a  warm  admirer  of  Garukxi.ng. 
is  always  meaty.  F.  H.  J. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y. 


P.  C.  of  this  state  whom  I  recommended 
to  subscribe  to  Gardening  in  the  spring, 
was  here  to-day,  and  said  he  wished  to 
thank  me  for  telling  him  about  Garden- 
ing and  said  further,  that  from  many  a 
single  article  he  had  gained  more  benefit 
than  the  3'ear's  subscription  would  pay 
for.    .\nd  he  means  this. 

Joseph  Meehan. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  3,  '94-. 

In  Tie  English  Flower  Garden,  Mr. 
Robinson  not  only  tells  one  how  to  raise 
plants  (in  England);  but  he  describes 
them  so  attractively  that  you  want  to 
raise  them.  Gardening  does  this  too;  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  like  it  so  well. 

Amherst,  Mass.         Anso.n  D.  Morse. 

We  have  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  we 
cannot  do  without  it.  It  is  not  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  from  people  who  don't 
know  any  more  than  ourselves,  but  every 
article  is  interesting  in  itself  and  a  help. 

Malone,  N.  Y.  M.  E.  M. 

I  would  not  fail  receiving  Gardening, 
as  all  mv  success  with  plants  is  due  to  its 
instructions.  Mrs.  T.  H.  C. 

.Xaugatuck,  Cnnn. 


Nurserymen  and  Florists 

should  have  our  new  Trade  List 
for  Autumn  1S94.  Contains  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  assort- 


THf 

:  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

Morrisville, 

Pa. 
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HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminenth' 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Co.nstruction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  storj-  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  wav.  It  has  11 S 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahUas, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thkm 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countrv-  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  bj'  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwauger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Volume  lof  Gardening.— Bound  in  half 
leather, 39 3  pages, beautifully  illustrated, 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess-grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
])crtaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.     $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  difi"erent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
])lain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  ok  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— .\n  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  .\n  Eng 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.     Four  volumes.     $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).     $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (BaiTy).    $2.00. 

American    Fruit    Culturist    (Thomas  I. 

5^2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons I      $1.00. 

Truck  Fanning  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

...  THE  GARDENING  CO..  Monoii  BuiKlinQ.  GliicaQO. 


The  practical  value  of 
Meeh.\ns'  Monthly  is 
now  fully  recognized  by 
devotees  of  Wild  "' 
and  general  garden: 
i'o  lye 


PhiladelphH 


Meehans' 


Monthly, 


;  of   the  best    of  its 
-Boston  Herald. 


A  inagazine  devoted  to  Wild  Flowers  and  the  higher  brandies  of  General  Gardening  and 
Horticulture.    Conducted  by  THOMAS  MEEHAN,  formerly  Editor  of  the  "Garden- 
ers" Monthly"  and  the  "Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States." 

Meehans'  Monthly  is  especially  addressed  to  lovers  of  Wild  Flowers,  though  in  a  con- 
densed form,  it  appeals  to  every  student  of  botany  and  to  those  fond  of  horticulture 
in  all  its  branches.  It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown 
aside.  As  a  volume  lor  the  library  it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  gen- 
eral horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value  far  beyond  the  usual  monthly 
magazines. 

Each  issue  contains  a  beautifully  executed  colored  lithograph,  prepared  by  L.  Prang  &  Co. 
of  a  wild  flower  of  the  United  States  and  two  pages  of  descriptive  text,  fourteen  pages 
of  general  botanical  and  horticultural  literature,  and  illustrated  throughout  with  half- 
tone and  wood  cut  engravings. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  year;  $1.00  tor  6  months.  Samples  copies  tree.  In 
chib  with  Gardk.nim,  tor  one  rear,  tor  $3.25. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

....      QERHANTOWN,   Philadelpia,  Pa. 

"i'ou  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  every  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 


till    KngUsh    MISHKOO.M 
and    reliable.      Sample    brick 
'  Mushrooms,  free  by 
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HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

|-Hti.hlisli.(l  r.o  v.aiB. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  Largest  M;iiiiita«tiirfrg  ol 

ORbLNHOtSn  HEATING  AND  VENTILATINO  APPARATl'5 


i^M' 


^ 


liSiiiHL.... 


Palm   Hous 
1  01  IJ  <  *\T^ 


cli.     LrttteJ 


Jill  I  Xrchil 
liplLtt.  »itll 
\1  \I 


.233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists.. 


We  desire  to  n 

...         The  Syr. 

and  Conrad  Breltschwe 
meet  the  ffrowlnE  dema 


5n  of  the  firm  of  Slptle,  Dopffel  &  Co..  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trad 
ERY  Cu  which  will  be  under  the  manaiiement  of  William  Oopfft 
siness  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  t 


;  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  w 

^ largest  order  on     ''^  -— <—     ^"-  >--*-"*  •  - 

I  most  servlceabfe  flower  pote 


,he  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 
ner  satisfactory  to  all. 


Intention  to  lead  In  further  improvements  we  solicit 
n  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  '-  ■ 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  give  uauu  <jiuci 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO..  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OKHCK; 

69  Dearborn  St.,      CHICAdO,  U.  S.  A. 

Standard  Ventilating  Machinery 

KKCEIVED 

ALL 

BEST 

AWARDS 

LAST 

FOUR 

YEARS. 

Opens  sash 

same    height 

far  end. 


^'>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House.Carden, Stock 

oranyotherpurpose.    HllT-AIR 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      Mill 

delamat'er-rider  AND  PUMPING 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   i-ypiijr 

PUMPING        tNblNt. 
ENGINE. 

»ate'that"Bchilil"'anrunthe[n    They 

streams  or  any  k.ud  of  well.    Thev  g 

can  be  arranged  for  any  kind  of  fuel  S 

Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons  "= 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  percent,  off  for  cash  with  order    Special  dis- 
count on  1  aree  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stools  on 
hand  of  good  strontj;  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 
liVlneh  pots,  per  1000  »  3.00     tHnch  pots,  per  lOOOSB. 


.25     7 
:t.50     8 


60. 0 


Ad.iress    HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

August  Rolker  &  Sons,  LW  &  13S  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 


ORCHIDS,  -m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

ij  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


w 


rite  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator," 

A  montlily  journal  issued  by 
5      tlie  largest  engraving  house 
in  the  United  States.     .     . 


J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183,  185,  187  Honroe  Street, 

.    .   CHICAGO. 

EnKtavIng  by  all  Processes .^^^^ 
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Planting 
Plans 


should  be  made  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  and  the  planting  done  the  fol- 
lowing Spring 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Detailed  Planting  Plans  with  specifica- 
tions furnished  at  moderate  cost.  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants  supplied  my  cus- 
tomers at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent, 
from  usual  prices. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  sent  on 

application 

New.RareandBeaulituI  Plants 

STROBILANTHES  DYERIANUS.  This  is  the 
most  valuable  novelty  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years.  For  betiding  issuperiorto the 
finest  coleus;  withstands  hot  sun  and  dry 
weather  better. 

A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  green- 
house plants,  carefully  grown,  at  low  rates. 

ORCHIDS— A  very  extensive  stock;  East  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American.  &c. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS,  &c. 

Pv^ONIES— A  large  collection  of  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivation. Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes.  Japan- 
ese Iris.  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

«S~Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Fall   without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.    .    .    . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  G.  M0NIN6ER  CO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


Cypress 
Qreen=House 
2^Y        Construction 
3o°7  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChlcagO,    111. 

Fine  Flowers 

are  raised  frojii  fine  Bulbs  and  good 
reliable  Seed.  We  furnish  these.  Send 
for  our  Fall  Hulb  Calalogue.    Address 

August  Rolker  &  Sons, 


»ITCHER  &  MANDA. 

Special  inducements  are  being  offered  i 
greenhouse  and  ouldoor  plants  of  every  d 
scriptiou  and  very  high  quality,  at  the  lowe 
prices  ever  known.  Such  an  opportunity  i 
secure  bargains  seldom  occurs. 

Write  us  your  requirements  and  we    wi 


^ofc 


United  States  Nurseries, 

SHORT  HILLS. 

When  wrltlnK  mention  GardenlnK- 


A   R05E   HEDGE  .  . . 


Is  a  most  beautiful  object,  and  now  is  the  time  to  plant  it,  as  probably  never  again  will  the 
same  quality  of  plants  be  offered  at  so  low  a  figure. 

The  above  cut  shows  a  block  of  Madame  Plantier  Roses  that  are  three  years  old. 
They  have  been  root  pruned  and  sheared  (the  picture  was  taken  during  the  process  of 
shearing),  and  will  make  a  fine  show  as  soon  as  transplanted.  Madame  Plantier  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  hedges,  as  it  is  the  hardiest  of  roses,  gives  a  most  abundant  crop  of 
beautiful  white  flowers,  and  stands  pruning  as  well  as  a  California  Privet. 

Price,  boxed  and  delivered  at  any  freiglit  house  or  Express  office  in 
Rochester,  $9.00  per  100;  $75.00  per  1000. 

N.  B. — The  plants  should  be  set  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart  to  produce  the  quickest 
results,  though  if  set  eighteen  inches  apart  they  will  fill  up  any  gaps  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two. 


W.  S.   LITTLE  &  CO., 


Commercial  Nurseries. 


.ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^p  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

rlang  and  estimates  furnished  on  applicatiun 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Irvin^on=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAnUEL   C.  MOON, 

•    •    Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CANNAS. 


-Mme.  Crozy,  J.  D.  Cabos,  Alphonse 
Itoiivier,  1*.  AlMrquant.  Captain  P.  de 
Suzzoiil,  Pres.  Carnot,  (iiistave  Senne- 
holz,  KxplorateiirCrampbel,  H.  A.Dreer. 
Th*^  Garden.  Comte  H.  de  ChoiseuL 
(;e«»nroy  St.  Hilaire.    One  of  each  for  $3.00. 

PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


O  r^.T 


LILY    POND    OF    MR     E     MAYER     BEAVER 


Aquatics. 


MY  POND   LILIES,  AND   ilOW    I   GROW  TflEM. 

There  are  few  people  who  know  how 
much  tnjoyment  can  be  got  from  a  lily 
pond,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  brief  de- 
scription may  induce  others  to  try  the  ex- 
jieriment  as  the  writer  did. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  ought  to  be  said 
in  the  first  place  about  expense,  because 
there  stems  to  be  a  general  id.  a  that  to 
build  and  stock  a  lily  pond  is  very  expen- 
sive; a  few  figures  will  dispel  this  idea. 

The  pond  first  built  had  an  area  of  300 
square  feet  and  was  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  its  walls  are  four  and  a  half 
inches  thick  with  bricks  laid  in  common 
cement  (two  parts  sand  and  one  of 
cement).  As  the  bottom  ofit  was  clay 
no  bncks  were  laid  there,  but  a  coat  of 
cement  (two  of  sand  and  one  of  cement) 
covered  the  clay  about  one-fourth  or 
three-eighths  inch  thick.  The  bricks  on 
the  sides  were  plastered  about  one-eighth 
inch  thick   with  a   mixture   of  one  half 


Portland  cement  and  one-half  sand,  also 
on  the  bottom,  and  the  pond  never 
showed  any  symptoms  of  leaking.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  however,  the  ice  very 
slightly  moved  the  bricks  down  to  the  ice 
line,  and  when  the  spring  came  the  pond 
leaked  and  I  could  not  find  the  cause  till 
I  let  the  water  out,  and  then  f  lund  that 
there  was  a  minute  crack  all  the  way 
round,  but  this  was  readily  stopped  by 
applying  a  thin  coat  of  pure  cement  with 
a  whitewash  brush.  The  pond  is  two 
feet  deep.  As  to  bricks,  inferior  paving 
bricks  were  used  which  cost  $4  per  thou- 
sand; they  were  rough  of  course  but  the 
lace  being  covered  with  cement  this  did 
no  harm,  on  the  contrary,  the  irregxilar 
surface  gave  the  cement  a  better  chance 
of  holding.  These  suggestions  when  the 
fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  all 
the  work  is  oi:t  of  sight  ought  to  be  an 
encouragement  for  the  enthusiastic  ama 
teur  to  build  his  own  pond,  and  if  he  has 
never  laid  brick  before  possibly  the  top 
course  might  not  come  very  even,  but  if 
such  is  the  case  a  few  rocks  laid  carelessly 
over  the  edge  of  the  pond  will  hide  this 
defect  and  very  materially  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  pond. 

As  to  the  best  kind   of  plants  to  place 


along  the  edges:  I  find  that  large-leaved 
cannas  on  the  north  side,  as  the  sun  must 
have  full  sway  all  the  time  possible,  iris 
and  tall  growing  plants  add  much  to  the 
beaut3',  and  on  the  south  side  trailing 
vines  along  the  edges  look  well.  Proba- 
bly the  outside  adornment  of  the  pond 
should  be  left  to  each  person's  individual 
taste. 

To  connect  the  pond  with  one  of  the 
house  conductors  is  the  best  source  of 
water  supply,  but  hj-drant  water  does 
very  well.  In  my  two  ponis  I  grow  the 
following  varieties  of  lilies  and  other 
aquatic  plants: 

TENDER. 

Nymphsea  Zanziharensis. 

Mymphxa  Zanziharensis  var.  itzurea. 

Nymphiea  Devoniensis. 

Nywphasa  dent  at  n. 

Nywpbsea  gracilis. 

Two  varieties  of  wat.  r  liyacinth  (  Eich- 
hornia). 

Water  poppy  (Limnocharis). 

Parrot's  feather  (Myriophyllum). 

Egyptian  paper  reed  {Papyrus  nnti- 
quorum). 

HARDY. 
Nymphsea  alba  candidissima. 
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Nympbsea  albida  Marliacea. 
Nywpbaea  cbromatella  Marliacea. 
Nympbsea  odorata. 
Nywpbiea  odorata  rosea. 
Nympbiea  odorata  gigaiitea. 
Nympbsea  odorata  sulphurea. 
Nympbsea  pygmwa. 
Nympbsea  tuberosa. 
Nelumbium  luteum. 
Nelumbium  speciosum. 
Nelumbium  speciosum  msciiin. 
Water  ranunculus. 

The  soil  to  grow  lilies  in  is  a  soniewhct 
difficult  subject  for  an  amateur  to  inform 
any  person  on  intelligently,  because 
among  professional  florists  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinions,  for  in- 
stance, the  writer  had  a  friend  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  gardeners  in  Kiw 
Gardens,  England;  his  advice  was  use  no 
manure,  but  if  any,  "old  asthe  hills."  One 
of  our  specialists  in  his  catalogue  says 
use  at  least  one-half  well  rotted  manure, 
and  the  third  says  thereisone  great  point 
in  the  successful  raising  of  water  lilies, 
and  that  is  to  use  at  least  one-half  fresh 
cow  manure.  In  regard  to  this  last  ad- 
vice, the  writer  has  seen  many  collections 
of  water  lilies,  but  none  that  grew  so 
luxuriantly  as  this.  In  a  few  words,  the 
srm  and  substance  of  the  matter  is  this, 
that  water  lilies  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  abuse  and  still  do  well,  because  each 
one  seems  to  be  growing  his  lilies  in  his 
own  method. 

I  have  done  very  well  by  using  one-half 
good  rich  strong  earth,  one-half  rotted 
cow  manure  and  about  one  pound  bone 
meal  to  the  wheelbarrowful,  this  seems 
to  grow  anj'  aquatic  except  the  lotus. 
This  j'car  I  have  failed  with  my  lotus,  so 
shall  not  pretend  to  give  advice  as  to  its 
culture,  but  I  am  satisfied  my  trouble 
was  bj'  adding  too  much  clay  in  my  mixt- 
ure, which  I  did  as  directed.  All  the  ten- 
der varieties  I  have  given  the  list  of  are 
profuse  bloomers  except  N.  Zanzibarensis 
(the  true  purple).  It  blooms  well  but  not 
as  freely  as  N.  Zanzibarensis  azurea. 

Of  the  hardy  kinds  nothing  blooms 
moi-e  freely  than  A'  cbromatella  Mar- 
liacea, in  fact  all  the  varieties  I  have 
named  bloom  freely  except  A',  odorata. 
the  common  white  lily;  whether  my  roots 
are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  or  whatis 
the  matter  I  can  not  say,  anyhow  they 
are  very  shy  bloomers  and  not  worth 
room  ill  the  pond. 

My  boxes  for  holding  the  soil  the  lilies 
are  planted  in  are  principally  one  foot 
deep  and  two  feet  square,  which  i.s  I  be- 
lieve a  good  size,  but  I  put  one  N.  dentata 
and  one  AT.  Devonieiisis  in  a  box  one  foot 
deep  and  four  feet  square  and  I  got  larger 
and  more  blooms. 

In  the  winter  time  I  siin])lv  leave  the 
boxes  with  tlie  hardy  r.)Ols  in  in  llR-|)(in(l 
and  cover  the  pcmd  overwith  boards  and 
straw  on  the  top  of  Ihem  and  then  cover 
the  whole  thing  with  pine  boughs,  which 
avoids  the  unsightly  appearance  the 
straw  would  make. 

The  tender  varieties  are  treated  differ- 
ently when  fall  comes,  take  the  tubers 
(they  look  like  a  hickory  nut)  that  are 
found  clinging  to  the  roots  of  A^  Ucroii- 
iensis,  N.  dentata  and  A'.  Zanzibarensis 
and  put  them  in  sand  and  keep  them  not 
under  G0°  in  water;  then  start  the  ph.nls 
in  the  greenhouse  about  February  or 
March.  The  other  tender  varieties  I 
raise  from  seed.  One  or  two  dozen  gold 
fish  and  some  common  sim  fish  in  the 
pond  will  keep  down  green  scum  and 
mosquitoes.  K.  M. 

Beaver  I"all»,  Pa. 


how  to  keep  Nympbsea  odorata  over 
winter,  but  forgets  to  tell  us  whether  it 
has  been  grown  in  a  tub  or  planted  out  in 
a  pond.  If  in  a  tub,  pour  the  water  off 
and  take  the  tub  with  thecontents  undis- 
turbed into  a  cool  cellar.  The  lily  is  per- 
fectlj'  hardy  under  water  providing  ice 
doesn't  form  deep  enough  to  reach  the 
crowns. 


Trees  and  5hrubs. 


MflGNOLIfl  UMBRELLA. 

I  mail  you  to-day  a  seed  vessel  of  the 
Magnolia  umbrella  that  grows  here  in  the 
coves  of  the  mountains.  [We  received  it 
in  good  condition.  These  cone-like  fruits 
when  ripe,  and  their  coral  berry-like  seeds 
handing  from  them  by  extensile  threads 
are  very  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  a 
feature  of  the  magnolias  better  known  in 
the  South  thanintheNorth.— Ed.]  I  have 
a  beautiful  tree  of  it  in  my  yard,  that  was 
transplanted  by  me  some  15  years  ago 
fiom  the  woods.  It  changes  appearance 
imder  cultivation  very  much.  The  leaves 
are  no  longer  so  very  large,  but  large 
enough,  the  same  applies  to  the  blossoms. 
But  I  have  ver^'  many  more  leaves  and 
blossoms  on  my  tree  than  you  see  on 
them  in  their  wild  state,  these  from  being 
crowded  and  shaded  the  leaves  are  at  the 
ends  of  a  few  branches,  immense  leaves 
surrounding  one  very  large  blossom;  now 
on  my  tree,  which  branches  freely  close  to 
the  ground  there  are  a  great  many 
branches  and  all  are  leafy  and  most  of 
them  with  a  blossom.  The  "cucumber" 
or  fruit  is  very  pretty  when  it  first  opens, 
its  seeds  look  like  coral  and  each  one  is 
suspended  b}-  a  finethread,         E.  0.  N. 

Tracv  Citv,  Tenn. 


TREES  AND  SflRUBS. 


Except  in  rather  mild  localities  and 
sheltered  parts  it  may  be  well  to  stop 
planting  evergreens  as  pines,  firs,  spruces, 
arbor  vitaes,  rhododendrons  and  the  like 
now  till  next  spring.  But  as  regards 
transplanting  arbor  vitjes,  yews,  box,  or 
other  heavy  rooting  evergreens  from  one 
part  of  the  garden  to  another,  it  may  be 
done  yet  with  perfect  success  providing  it 
is  done  carefulh'  and  thej'  are  well  shel- 
tered from  winds.  But  go  ahead  planting 
diciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  And  remem- 
ber that  the  keynote  of  success  is  cut 
them  hard  in  at  planting  time  and  plant 
firmly. 

Go  over  your  young  trees  and  see  to  it 
that  those  that  need  it  are  securelv  staked, 
and  that  there  is  a  piece  of  old  rubber 
hose,  burlap,  or  other  soft  material  be- 
tween the  string  and  the  tree  to  keep  the 
tie  from  cutting  in  to  the  bark.  Examine 
all  old  ties  and  if  you  find  any  that  are 
too  tight  cut  thtm,  and  replace  with  a 
fresh  string.  .\iid  be  very  particular 
about  your  labels  on  young  trees;  the 
labels  are  generally  fastened  with  wire 
which  cuts  into  the  wood  very  easily 
causing  much  damage. 


of  lightened  ear.  h.  Only  one  germinated. 
By  August  1  it  had  grown  16  inches,  but 
has  grown  none  since,  and  that  seems  to 
me  early  in  the  season  to  stop  growth. 
Shall  I  keep  it  in  the  cold  frame  over 
winter?" 

Yes,  winter  it  in  the  frame  and  plant  it 
out  in  the  spring.  If  the  other  seeds  are 
not  rotten  they  may  germinate  next 
spring.  Had  you  sowed  the  seeds  in  a 
box  and  plunged  this  to  its  brim  in  a  cold 
frame,  keeping  them  ordinarily  moist,  and 
mulching  them  to  prevent  the  ground 
drying  out  too  fast,  and  in  winter  cover 
the  frame  to  exclude  hard  frost,  most  of 
them,  probably  would  have  germinated 
in  spring. 

tiARDy  SPIRAEAS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

(;.  p.  J.,  Red  Wing,  asks:  "What  other 
spirjeas  would  thrive  under  the  samecon- 
ditions  as  the  Van  Houttei,  bearing  as 
that  does  Minnesota's  winter's  cold  and 
summer's  dryness?" 

Besides  S.  Van  Houttei,  S.  sorbifolia,  S. 
callosa,  S.  crataegitolia,  S.  Douglasi,  S. 
opulifolia  aurea,  S.  ohovata,  S.  Billardii 
and  S.  bypericifolia  will  all  do  well  at  Red 
Wing.  Samuel  B.  Gree.n'. 

Experiment  .Station,  University  01 
Minnesota. 


Kekim: 


XaNTIIOCERAS  SORItlFOl.IA  I-KO.M  SKl;[i 
(This  is  the  beautiful  hardv  little  tree 
illuslr.-ileij  ni  Cakiiiimn.,  Mav  15,  1894). 
J.J.I...  M,lllM,H,k,  X.  \.,wnt"cs:  "Of the 
dozen  -iccls  v.Mi  kindly  s<  nt  me  last  year, 
six  WLic  planLcci  at  once  in  the  gVecn- 
house,  and  they  all  rotted.  I  planted  the 
other  six  in  a  box  of  dry  sand,  burying  it 
below  frost  line,  and  took  them  up  in 
April  and  found  them  healthv.  Then  I 
planted  them  in  a  frame  with  some  Inches 


.V.MPEi.oi'sis  Veitchii,  Pi.ne  Borers, 
Wistaria,  etc.— In  answer  to  Mrs.  A.M. 
D  ,  Cincinnati:  The  spray  of  vine  sent  is 
not  Ampelopsis  Veitcbii  at  all. 

Send  us  specimens  of  the  pine  tree  borer 
and  its  work  that  we  may  submit  it  for 
accurate  investigation.  Many  insects 
prey  upon  pine  trees,  the  larvae  of  the 
timber-borer,  Monobammus  confusor  be- 
ing one  of  the  worst. 

Yes,  both  wistaria  and  woodbine  will 
grow  well  and  bloom  abundantly  on  the 
north  side  of  your  house;  in  fact  wood- 
bine enjoys  a  slight  shade. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


T«E  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

It  is  now  the  9th  of  October,  but  we 
have  had  no  frost  at  Dosoris  yet.  The 
grass  on  the  lawns  is  verj'  thick  and  green 
the  trees  are  holding  their  leaves  prettj' 
well,  and  the  garden  is  gay  with  many 
flowers.  In  a  sheltered  nook  the  moun- 
tain fleece  is  a  snowbank  of  fragrance, 
Maximilian's  sunflower,  a  most  beautiful 
perennial  species,  is  in  its  prime,  and  a 
July  sowing  of  the  miniature  (cucumeri- 
tolius)  sunflower  is  giving  us  man3'  flow- 
ers. The  tall  lilac  colored  Aster  Tartari- 
vus  is  in  fine  form,  and  Pitcher's  salvia  is 
as  blue  as  a  delphinium.  A  second  crop 
of  snap  dragons  is  quite  full,  Chinese 
liinks,  single  and  double  have  lots  of 
bloom,  and  so  have  perennial  gaillardias. 
The  Japanese  toad  lily  (Tricyrtis)  is  full 
of  its  dotted  purplish  flowers,  and  there 
is  agoodlyarray  of  second  crop  larkspur, 
nidbeckias,  and  some  other  things,  and 
Siebold's  sedum  is  beginning  to  open  its 
droo])ing  heads. 

Of  annuals  there  is  considerable  glory 
yet:  Zinnias,  marigolds,  gaillardias,  late 
sown  coreopsis,  petunias,  celosias,  ver- 
benas, balsams,  nasturtiums,  and  some 
others  are  gay  enough.  Scarlet  salvia  is 
making  a  brilliant  display,  and  cosmos 
is  beginning  to  open.  Sweet  alyssum  and 
mignonette  will  last  with  us  even  after 
the  frost  comes.       Single  and  double  dah- 
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lias  are  iu  bloom,  caiinas  are  on  the  wane 
but  still  a  fine  show,  Cape  plumbago, 
l)lue  and  white,  are  mats  of  bloom,  ill- 
smelling  although  lantanas  are,  they  are 
very  brilliant  in  bloom  at  this  time  of  the 
year;  vincas,  white,  red  eye.  and  purple 
are  better  now  than  before  this,  and 
Asclepias  nivea  is  one  of  our  best  sources 
for  cut  flowers.  Tuberous  begonias  are 
grand,  and  Vernon  shows  how  apt  it  is 
for  outdoor  work.  The  gladioli  we 
planted  iu  July  is  giving  us  fine  flowers, 
and  Iwpatiens  Sultani  is  a  carpet  of 
l)ioom  in  partial  shade.  White  datura 
l)ushes  are  drooping  with  trumpets, 
affinis  tobacco  plant  scents  the  atmos- 
phere at  night,  and  the  California  pop- 
])ies  (Eschscboltzia)  are  ablaze  in  the  bor- 
ders where  they  have  naturalized  them- 
selves. .\nnual  and  perennial  morning 
glories  brighten  our  forenoons,  and  the 
moonflower  is  abundant  at  night.  The 
white  form  of  Solarium  jasminoidcs  is 
dripping  with  itselegantbunchcsof  white 
blossoms.  .\nd  the  clumps  of  the  yellow 
flowered  Hibiscus  cbrysanthiis  look  like  a 
mass  of  hardy  .shrubs  in  bloom. 

But  the  first  frost  will  destroy  all  the 
tender  (lowers  and  leaves  us  dependent 
on  the  hardy  ones  as  mignonette,  alys- 
sum,  pansits,  early  chrysanthemums  and 
the  like. 

If  you  haven't  yet  saved  all  the  .seeds 
you  want  do  so  at  once. 

I  ".el  u])  and  save  all  the  tender  bulbs  as 
gladioli,  tuberoses,  begonias,  bessera, 
Milla  hillora.  arums,  oxalis,  and  the  like, 
also  your  canna  and  dahlia  roots. 

Clean  up  the  beds  and  bordtrs.  Don't 
leave  the  frost  killed  plants  in  them  all 
winter. 

October  10.  We  are  now  having  a 
severe  east  rain  and  wind  storm,  and 
which  has  destroyed  everything  in  the 
way  of  outside  flowers.  But  if  we  get 
bright  weather  after  this  we  shall  have  a 


good  many  outdoor  blossoms  yet,  such 
as  cosmos,  mountain  fleece,  gaillardia,  pot 
marigolds,  mignonette,  and  sweet  alys- 
sum.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  save  any  of  the 
tender  plants  as  cannas,  dahlias,  and  the 
like,  better  cut  them  over;  dig  them  up 
and  get  them  stored  past,  and  the  ground 
cleaned. 


THE  NEW  FINKHER   MflJESTY. 

This  is  a  gem  among  hardy  flowtrs. 
The  plants  are  stocky,  health^',  and 
hardy,  and  the  flowers  are  pure  white, 
fragrant,  and  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance. Everj'body  who  appreciates  beau- 
tiful flowers  in  the  garden,  or  cut  flowers 
in  the  house  should  grow  it.  Its  large, 
pure  white  blossoms  coming  in  at  a  time 
when  flowers  are  in  much  demand  must 
make  it  the  standard  florists'  pink  in  its 
season. 

I  had  a  large  stock  of  it  last  j-car  grow- 
ing in  three  places.  One  lot  was  in  a  cold 
frame  covered  with  sashes,  and  it  came 
into  bloom  the  middle  of  May.  .^n  out- 
door bed  on  a  southern  exposure,  and 
without  anj'  covering  in  winter  cameinto 
bloom  with  the  other  hardy  pinks  as 
Alba  Fimbriata,  about  the  beginning  of 
June.  The  third  belt  was  planted  in  a 
shady  place  with  a  very  light  covering  of 
short  horse  manure  during  winter,  and  it 
commenced  to  bloom  about  the  end  of 
June.  In  this  way  I  was  able  Lo  cut 
flowers  from  this  pink  for  nearly  three 
months.  I  propagate  from  cuttings  taken 
in  September.  If  these,  as  soon  as  rooted, 
are  planted  nut  they  willmake  nice  bloom- 
ing plants  tlic  fnllowing  spring,  and  will 
pay  well  for  the  little  attention  i)aid  to 
them. 

The  engraving  is  a  good  picture  of  this 
pretty  pink  and  was  prepared  bv  Mr.  \. 
Blanc  of  this  citv.  C.  EiSKi.i:. 

Philadelphia. 


NOTES   FROM    EOflNDflLE. 

Achillea  Ptarmica  in  its  double  form, 
known  as  A.  grandiflora,  and  The  Pearl 
are  a  perfect  shtet  of  white.  They  are 
gems  for  cutting.  All  through  summer 
and  autumn  they  are  a  mine  of  floral 
wealth.  Planted  in  full  sun,  tlie_v  grow 
more  upright  than  in  partial  shade, 
where  thej'  assume  the  character  of  a 
trailer. 

Euphorbia  corollata,  the  white  spurge, 
is  now  found  in  bloom  quite  frccpiently 
by  the  roadside  in  rather  dry  positions, 
but  brought  into  the  shrubbery  border 
for  color  effect  or  in  the  garden  for  cut- 
ting purposes,  it  is  very  effective.  Its 
lasting  qualities  when  cut  and  the  grace- 
ful open  airiness  im  parted  by  its  use  to  any 
floral  decoration,  makes  it  almost  indis- 
pensable. 

Galtonia  candicans,  generally  cata- 
logued as  Hyacintbus  candicans,  with  its 
tall  spikes  of  white  bell  shaped  flowers,  is 
now  passing  out  of  bloom.  It  should  be 
planted  in  groups  of  three  or  five  in 
open  spaces  among  the  shrubbery.  If 
planted  six  inches  deep,  in  well  drained 
soil  and  pi-otected  b3'  leaves  or  litter,  it 
will  winter  well,  otherwise  it  is  safest  to 
take  it  up  in  the  fall. 

Campanula  Carpatbica  in  its  type,  the 
blue,  and  its  white  variety,  alha.  are  pro- 
ducing a  pleasing  carpeting  of  green 
foliage  a  few  inches  high,  out  of  which 
spring  numerous  wiry  stems  half  a  foot 
high,  each  bearing  its  blue  or  white  open 
blossom.  For  borders  or  open  places  in  a 
new  shrubbery  belt,  this  plant  is  indispen- 
sable. It  will  grow  in  partial  shade  ami 
is  very  hardy. 

P/a  treof/oH^rand/florum  is  a  handsome 
species  closely  related  to  the  campanidas 
and  which  has  reached  us  under  many 
aliases.  By  some  it  is  catalogued  as 
Wahlenbergia    and  by  others    as    Cam- 
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panuJa.  The  cominou  name  is  Chinese 
bell  flower,  but  it  is  indigenous  to  Japan 
as  well  as  China.  My  plants  have  been 
in  bloom  since  June  28,  and  are  full  of 
promise  yet.  It  is  always  good  for  a 
month's  continuous  bloom.  The  flowers 
two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  tips  of  branches  on  stems  three 
feet  high.  The  type  is  blue  and  there  is  a 
variety  with  white  flowers  faintly  pen- 
cilled with  blue. 

Funkia  ovata  withspikes  of  lilac  tinted 
blooms  is  out  of  bloom,  while  F.  stibcor- 
data,  the  best  of  the  genus,  is  throwing 
up  its  scapes  of  sweet  scented  white  flow- 
ers. This  is  the  white  plantain  day  lily 
so  much  admired.  It  should  be  planted  in 
partial  shade,  or  the  leaves  will  get  sun 
burned.  In  rich  soil,  if  undisturbed,  it 
eventually  forms  a  circular  cushion  of 
broad  overlapping  leaves  attractive  even 
when  not  in  bloom. 

Anthericum  Liliago  forms  a  graceful 
grassy  tuft  of  foliage  six  inches  high,  out 
of  which  spring  numerous  stalks  bearing 
small  six  rayed  star  shaped  flowers.  It  is 
a  graceful  border  plant. 

Clematis  Daridiana  is  opening  its  pale 
blue  flowers  that  are  produced  in  axil- 
lary whorls,  making  them  a  little  awk- 
ward for  cutting.  This  belongs  to  the 
non-climbing  set  and  is  preferable  to  C. 
stans,  which  is  somewhat  similar  in  habit, 
and  will  bloom  later.  Both  are  strong 
growing,  reaching  a  height  of  four  or 
more  feet,  and  require  staking. 

Clematis  integrifolia,  a  bush  form  reach- 
ing a  height  of  two  ieet  is  still  producing 
a  few  blooms  of  its  small  dark  blue  re- 
curved flowers.  There  is  a  hybrid  form  of 
the  above  called  Durandii,  which  departs 
from  the  type  in  having  five  petals  instead 
of  four  and  is  larger  and  more  flat  in  its 
form,  the  flowers  reaching  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  they  are  a  rich  blue  color. 
This  plant  attracted  much  attention  on 
the  Wooded  Island  at  the  World's  Fair 
and  is  now  blooming  in  my  garden.  Near 
these  plants  are  four  more  hybrids  of 
these  plants  having  only  four  petals,  but 
they  make  a  decided  departurein  coloring, 
there  being  among  them  two  shades  of 
pink  and  two  of  light  blue.  All  the  hybrids 
require  some  support  as  they  grow  three 
to  four  feet  high. 

Hemerocallis  Thanhergii  is  valuable,  in 
that  it  produces  its  yellow  lily  like 
flowers  long  after  the  H.  ffava  has 
departed.  It  growsabout  three  feet  high 
and  seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  any  of  the 
genus. 

Tunica  SaxHraga  is  happy  in  producing 
its  numerous  small  fairy-like  flowers  of 
a  pinkish  white  color.  It  thrives  in  an 
open  sunny  situation  and  makesan  excel- 
lent border,  as  it  is  dwarf  in  its  habit. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  in  a  grou])  of  a 
dozen  plants  will  have  some  blooms 
nearly  all  summer.  The  plant  forms  a 
rounded  low  tuft  of  verdure,  while  the 
deep  red  campanulate  blos.sonis  are  pro- 
duced in  loose  panicles  a  foot  high.  For 
cutting  they  have  no  superior  and  they 
last  a  very  long  time  in  water.  To  in- 
crease stock  of  it  I  divide  the  old  plants 
in  August.  Each  part  will  make  a  good 
blooming  plant  next  spring  [Easily  raised 
from  seed. — En.]  Although  a  Mexican 
plant  it  is  hardy  here  with  slight  pro- 
tection. 

Achillea  /Egyptica  with  its  silvery 
foliage  is  a  good  border  or  shrubbery 
plant  where  such  foliage  is  wanted.  Its 
rich  yellow  flowers  in  densely  packed 
terminal  corymbs  rise  two  or  more  feet. 

Silphium  laciniatum  has  tall  stalks 
bearing  handsome  yellow  flower  heads 
and  it  presents  a  good  appearance  now, 
when  placed  at  the  back  of  the  borders  or 


among  the  shrubs.  The  plant  is  indigen- 
ous, btit  improves  with  cultivation. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata,  when  planted  in 
the  wild  garden  and  left  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  ofchance,produceslarger,but 
fewer  flowers  than  under  cultivation.  I 
am  disappointed  in  this  plant.  Can  it  be 
that  I  have  a  poor  strain? 

Digitalis  ambigua  is  a  yellow  flowered 
fox  glove  of  perennial  habit  from  Europe. 
Scattered  among  D.  purpurea  it  prolongs 
the  flowering  period  of  this  group.  It 
grows  about  three  feet  and  is  similar  in 
habit  to  the  common  form. 

CBnothera  Youngii,  growing  some 
eighteen  inches  high,  is  freely  producing 
its  bright  yellow  flowers.  A  mass  of  it 
on  the  Wooded  Island  last  summer  was 
pleasing. 

Gaillardia  aristata  grandiiJora  is  a 
coarse,  rank  growing  perennial.  Sprawl- 
ing in  its  nature  makes  it  difficult  to 
stake  with  neatness.  The  variety  Tem- 
pleana  is  more  compact  in  manner  of 
growth  and  requires  no  support.  The 
flower  heads  of  both  are  similar  in  size 
and  coloring,  some  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  of  a  deep  orange  yellow  with  a 
band  of  maroon,  while  thecenteris  adark 
brown.  They  are  borne  on  long  stems 
and  last  well  in  a  cut  state. 

One  of  the  blazingstars(Liatrispjcnos- 
tacbra)  is  a  rather  pleasing  plant  in  a 
mass,  if  one  does  not  have  to  write  its 
specific  name  very  often.  Its  tall  cylindri- 
cal spikes  of  small  purple  blooms  will 
remain  a  feature  of  the  border  for  a  long 
time. 

Verbascums:  V.  phlomoides  and  V. 
olympivum  are  past.  With  me,  this  s  a- 
son ,  the  former  was  the  handsomest  plant , 
one  of  the  latter  was  over  seven  and  one- 
half  feet  high.  These  biennials  are  ver>- 
decorative,  but  will  only  thrive  when 
standing  in  the  open  and  having  a  plenty 
of  room. 

Eryngium  giganteum  with  its  steel 
blue  stalks  and  bluish  ovate  flower  heads 
has  been  very  fine.  There  are  two  forms 
on  the  Wooded  Island  that  are  finer  than 
this  species.  One  labeled  E.  purpureum 
has  a  flower  head  three-fourths  inch  diame- 
ter of  a  deep  purple  and  very' attractive. 
Another  labeled  E.  Americanum  has 
larger  and  more  finely  cut  lea\-es  than 
most  of  the  species. 

Belamcanda  Chincnsis,  but  better 
known  as  Pardanthus  Chincnsis,  has 
proved  perfectly  hardy  here,  with  ordi- 
nary winter  protection.  Its  peculiarly 
spotted  orange  colored  flowers  are  pro- 
duced sparingly  on  iris-like  stalks  rising 
to  a  height  of  four  feet.  They  close  at 
night  and  eventually  produce  a  seed  so 
like  a  blackberry  that  they  are  said  to 
deceive  the  birds.  It  is  known  as  the 
leopard  lily,  also  blackberry  lily,  and  is  a 
very  interesting  plant. 

Echinacea  purpurea  has  been  very  at- 
tractive as  a  shrubljery  plant;  it  was 
picturesque  in  its  effect.  Its  flower  heads 
are  terminal,  on  long  stiff"  stalks  some 
three  feet  high.  The  blossoms  are  three 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  petals  are 
reflexed  and  rose  colored  with  abrownish 
center  an  inch  in  diameter.  E.  angusti- 
folia  docs  not  grow  as  high  and  has  paler 
colored  flowers,  and  there  is  a  white 
form. 

Callirhoe  inrolucrata  is  a  decumbent 
poppy  mallow  that  blooms  all  summer, 
and  is  extremely  useful  in  many  situa- 
tions. Planted  as  an  tmdcr  cover  in  the 
shrubbery,  or  at  the  outer  edge  of  a  raised 
rockery,  it  extends  its  rambling  shoots 
up  and  through  low  growing  shrubs,  and 
opens  its  flowers  in  unexpected  places.  At 
the  base   of   my  rockery   is  a   handsome 
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it,  among  the  rocks,  is  this  mallow,  which 
has  reached  out  and  appropriated  the 
sumach  for  its  support.  Its  bright  crim- 
son flowers,  nearly  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, appearing  among  the  lacinated 
foliage,  is  novel  and  pleasing.  In  the 
elevated  soil  of  the  rockery,  subject  to 
frost  from  the  sides,  it  is  apt  to  perish, 
but  in  the  shrubbery  it  is  hardy. 

Geum  coccineum  is  another  constant 
bloomer  suitab  e  for  a  border  plant.  The 
leafage  forms  a  rather  tufted  mass  some 
eight  inches  high,  producing  its  terminal 
flowers  on  stems  about  twenty  inches 
long  that  are  more  graceful  if  allowed  to 
bend  with  their  own  weight  in  imitation 
of  a  semi-trailer.  The  flowers  on  my 
plants  are  semi-double,  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, bright  scarlet  with  yellow  stamens, 
and  although  sent  out  under  the  above 
name  seems  to  be  allied  to  G.  Cheloense. 

Dicentra  e.v;m/a.— Although  this  species 
can  be  classed  among  the  flowers  now  in 
bloom,  its  leaves  are  its  chief  charms. 
They  are  as  finely  cut  as  a  fern,  and  over- 
lapping each  other  from  a  mound  a  loot 
high  of  rather  a  light  green  and  some- 
what glaucous  hue.  For  a  border  they 
form  a  minature  hedge  clothed  to  the 
ground.  The  flower  stems  arise  above 
the  foliage  and  bear  numerous  drooping 
reddish  purple  flowers,  somewhat  like  the 
old  fashioned  bleeding  heart,  to  which  it 
is  allied  and  which  gives  it  the  common 
name  of  the  Alleghany  bleeding  heart. 

Lathyrus  latifolius,  the  perennial  pea, 
can  be  kept  in  bloom  if  not  allowed  to 
produce  seed.  The  white  form  is  the  hand- 
somest, producing  on  long  stiff"  stems 
flowers  of  the  purest  white,  and  of  more 
substance  and  better  keeping  qualities 
than  its  annual  cousin  the  sweet  pea.  The 
vine  grows  about  four  feet  and  looks  well 
if  allowed  to  ramble  overa  brush  support 
or  some  low  open  branched  shrub. 

Aconitum  Napellus,  monkshood,  with 
its  tall  spikes  of  blue  flowers  is  in  its  best 
form,  and  is  more  at  homein  the  shadiest 
part  of  the  shrubbery  than  almost  any 
species.  It  grows  from  five  to  six  feet 
high,  and  remains  in  bloom  a  long  time. 
Its  companion  ^.autumna/e  is  later  in  its 
blooming  and  does  not  grow  as  tall. 
These  plants  improve  with  age,  and 
should  be  kept  outof  reach  of  any  liability 
of  children  getting  hold  of  their  roots,  as 
they  are  a  deadly  poison.  W.  C.  E. 


WILD  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM   OCTOBER  3. 

Asters  and  golden  rods  monopolize  the 
fields  and  woods  at  this  time,  making  a 
fine  show.  Coriifolius,  prenanthoides 
and  patens  are  still  crowded  with  flowers. 
Others  consist  of  surculosus,  a  violet  pur- 
ple, one  found  in  wet  pine  barrens;  lasvis, 
smooth  stemmed  and  with  slender 
branches  beariuj  blue  flowers  on  their 
ends,  and  concolor,  found  in  pine  barrens 
and  which  has  purplish  blossoms.  Be- 
sides the  golden  rods  named  in  previous 
papers  we  have  /lexicaulis,  a  lovely  spe- 
cies much  like  ca?s/a,  and  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  late  blooming  ones;  and  serotina 
and  Canadensis,  both  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  height. 

hi  waste  places  the  Jerusalem  artichoke 
(Hclianthus  tuberosus)  has  found  a  home 
and  makes  quite  a  display  with  its  yellow 
flowers,  so  too  does  //.  doronico'ides  in 
the  hedge  rows.  Near  a  railroad  track 
here  I  came  on  to  a  clump-of  H.  mollis,  a 
western  species  with  hoary  leaves  and 
bright  golden  yellow  flowers. 

For  some  time  past  the  morning  glor}- 
(Pharbitis  Nil)  has  been  in  bloom,  and  it 
will  keep  it  up  till  frost.  Its  pretty  violet 
blue   flowers  are   seen   among  tall  grass 
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and  low  growing  shrubs  about  which  its 
stems  twin". 

Among  shrubs,  the  groundsel  shrub 
(liaccharis  halimi/blia)  is  displaying  its 
white  pappus  on  the  fertile  plants,  and  is 
as  showy  as  a  shrub  in  flo  wer.  Witch- 
hazel  (Hamamelis  Virgiw'ca)  is  opening 
its  yellow  flowers,  and  they  keep  up  one 
after  another  long  after  i'rosty  nights 
come.  I.  M'kkhan. 

Philadelphia. 


SPRING  FLOWERING  BULBS  IN   THE  CfllCflOO 
PARKS. 

Quite  a  feature  is  made  of  Dutch  bulbs 
at  Lincoln  Park,  but  the  display  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  tulips.  A  few  hundred 
bulbs  of  daffodils,  narcissi,  crocuses  and 
snowdrops  are  grown  in  clumps  in  the 


borders  of  hardy  perennials,  but  of  tulips 
30,000  are  planted  every  tall,  part  of 
them  being  bulbs  matured,  selected  and 
retained  from  theprevious  year's  growth, 
and  a  part  of  them  is  bought  fresh  every 
jear.  They  are  used  in  ribbons  and  in 
beds  on  the  lawns  bordering  a  driveway 
that  skirts  the  flower  gardens  near  the 
conservatories.  Only  five  varieties  are 
used,  viz.,  Yellow  Prince,  La  Reine  Vic- 
toria, white;  Rembrandt,  crimson-scarlet; 
Coleur  Ponceau,  crimson  and  white,  and 
Cottage  Maid,  rose  and  white.  These  all 
bear  single  flowers,  bloom  together  and 
grow  about  the  same  height— Yellow 
Prince  being  slightly  taller  than  the  others. 

In  arrangement  the  first  consideration 
is  effectiveness  from  the  driveway.  To 
this  end  the  ribbon  borders — consisting 
of  long  sinuous  lines  of  tulips  outhned  by 
greensward — have  a  broad  central  band 
of  one  variety  edged  by  narrower  bands 
of  another;  as  three  or  four  rows  of 
Yellow  Prince  bordered  on  each  side  by 
two  rows  of  La  Reine;  or  Rembrandt 
edged  with  Coleur  Ponceau;  or  Cottage 
Maid  and  La  Reine,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  beds 
each  design  shows  a  distinct  field  of  one 
variety,  while  other  varieties  form  a  more 
or  less  intricate  pattern;  the  intention  of 
all  the  combinations  being  the  production 
of  bold  masses  of  color.  The  beds  are 
large,  frequ.-ntly  as  much  as  26  or  27  feet 
in  diameter,  but  similar  designs  can  be 
used  on  a  smaller  scale  for  small  grounds. 

The  accompanj'ing  diagrams  show 
some  of  the  simpler  designs,  and  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  i  olor  seen  in  the  park  beds 
take  Fig.  1  and  let  No.  1  stand  for  Y'ellow 
Prince;  No.  2  for  Rembrandt;  No.  3  for 
La  Reine,  and  No.  4  for  Coleur  Ponceau. 
This  makes  red  and  white  (No.  4-)  the 
field  color  which  is,  of  course,  the  most 
prominent,  so,  for  the  next  bed  Mr.  Strom- 
back  would  be  likely  not  only  to  select  a 
different  shape,  but  also  a  combination 
that  would  give  prominen  e  to  some 
other  color.  Fig.  2  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample with  No.  1  for  either  Cottage  Maid 


or  Coleur  Ponceau;  No.  2,  La  Reine,  and 
No.  3,  Rembrandt.  Again,  for  variety  in 
both  form  and  color,  let  Fig.  3  be  made 
up  thus:  No.  1  Y'ellow  Prince,  No.  2 
Rembrandt,  No.  3  La  Reine,  and  No.  ■!■ 
Cottage  Maid.  Of  course  each  design  is 
capable  of  several  color  combinations 
even  though  the  number  of  varieties  to 
choose  from  seems  small. 

The  trea*  raent  followed  at  the  park  is 
to  leave  the  bulbs  as  long  as  possible  to 
ripen  in  the  ground  (usually  until  June  3 
or  4-);  the  seed  pods  are  then  cut  off  with 
a  sickle,  and  the  bulbs,  with  the  foliage 
attached,  are  taken  up  and  packed  in 
close  rows  in  trenches  in  the  greenhou.se 
benches,  and  heeled  in  just  as  shrubs  and 
trees  are  temporarily  preserved  out  of 
doors.  There  they  remain  until  thor- 
oughly ripe,  which  condition  is  indicated 
by  the  foliage  turning  yellow  and  detach- 
ing readily  from  the  bulb.  In  the  latter 
part  of  July  they  are  ready  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  trenches  and  are  then  treed 
from  foliage,  old  roots,  bulblets  and  old 
skins  (the  dry  outer  envelope).  The 
smooth,  clean,  fresh  bulbs  are  then  placed 
in  layers  in  trays  or  boxes  only  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  and  the  boxes  stored  in 
a  cool,  dry  basement.  The  bulbs  are 
kept  dry  from  the  time  they  are  taken 
from  the  beds  until  they  are  returned  to 
them  In  removing  the  bulblets  those 
that  are  large  enough,  and  firm  enough 
to  promise  a  small  flower  the  coming  sea- 
son are  saved  and  planted  in  beds  by 
themselves,  the  rest  are  thrown  away. 

The  first  week  in  November  the  tulips 
are  planted  six  inches  deep,  and  six  inches 
apart  both  ways,  in  ground  that  hasbem 
carefully  prepared  and  enriched,  if  neces- 
sary, with  a  little  well  rotted  manure. 
After  the  ground  is  frozeli  to  a  depth  of 
from  four  to  five  inches  (and  not  before), 
the  beds  are  covered  with  about  five 
inches  of  strawy  manure  or  litter.  During 
and  after  deep  snows  and  in  mild  weather 
the  beds  are  examined  and  if  the  ground 


method  of  treatment  is  a  success  is  evi- 
denced by  a  yearly  tulip  show  that  the 
whole  town  goes  out  to  see. 
Chicago.  F.  C.  Seavkv. 


Fig.  2 


begins  to  thaw  the  covering  is  drawn 
aside,  and  put  on  again  at  the  approach 
of  colder  weather.  But  cold  snaps  are 
carefully  watched  for  while  the  covering 
is  off.  Tht-  theory  and  practice  is  to  keep 
the  ground  frozeii  above  the  bulbs,  and 
to  never  allow  it  to  freeze  below  them. 
The  covering  is  permanently  removed  the 
latter  part  of  March— a  little  cadier  or 
later  according  to  the  season. 

Mr.  Stromback  docs  not  advocate  leav- 
ing tulip  bulbs  in  the  ground  through  the 
summer  unless  in  ground  that  receives  no 
moisture  ■  xcept  that  supplied  by  nature. 
He  finds  that  the  bulbs  do  not  ripen  prop- 
erlv  in  ground  that  is  watered  to  keep  up 
the  growth  of  summer  plants,  and  when 
the  beds  are  cov.  red  with  sod  that  must 
be  kept  green  by  watering  the  results 
prove  just   as   unsatislactory.     That  his 


CROZr  CflNNfl  SEEDLINGS, 

In  Gakde.ni.ng,  of  ,\ugust  15,  page  388, 
in  "Cannas  at  the  White  House,"  the 
writer  speaks  of  seedlings  about  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  says  they  lack  the  golden 
edging  so  much  prized  in  the  Madame 
Crozy.  This  has  suggested  to  me  report- 
ing to  you  something  of  my  first  experi- 
ence in  raising  cannas  from  seed.  Last 
spring  I  succeeded  in  starting  about  two 
dozen  in  a  hotbed.  After  planting  them 
out,  a  long  period  of  cold  and  wet  de- 
stroyed all  but  half  a  dozen.  Two  of 
them  have  bloomed  and  one  of  them  has 
the  same  golden  edgingthat  the  Madame 


Crozy  has.  It  has  a  darker  color  than 
Crozy,  however,  and  to  ray  eye  is  very 
fine,  but  whether  or  not  the  best  judges 
would  pronounce  it  better  in  any  respect 
to  that  popular  canna,  I  cannot  tell. 

Niagara  Falls.  H.  J.  S. 

[Madame  Crozy  canna  bears  seed  in 
moderate  plenty,  and  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  seedlings  closely  resemble 
the  parent;  some  may  differ  in  the  scarlet 
hue,  others  in  the  deepness  of  the  yellow 
marking,  and  so  on,  but  altogether,  from 
among  the  thousands  of  children  born  to 
herduring  the  last  three  years,  we  have 
not  seen  anything  more  indispensable 
than  the  grand  old  Madame  herself  But 
some  of  her  progeny  are  lovely. — Ed.] 


MY  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN  NEBRASKA. 

During  the  summer  that  is  just  past  we 
have  had  the  most  windy  and  dry,  hot 
weather  we  ever  had  during  my  residence 
here  of  twenty-one  years,  and  I  have  had 
geraniums,  dahlias,  phlox,  petunias,  pan- 
sies,  zinnias,  pinks,  verbrnas  and  carna- 
tions continuously  in  bloom,  also  gladi- 
olus and  lilies  in  their  season,  roses  almost 
every  month,  and  now  (Sept.  26)  have 
cannas,  dahlias  and  tuberoses  now  in  full 
bloom,  and  cosmos  budding. 

I  prepared  my  beds  by  removing  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and  then 
filling  in  with  thoroughly  rotted  garden 
black  soil,  sand  and  well  rotted  stable 
manure. 

In  the  lily  bed  I  put  at  the  bottom  six 
inches  deep  of  broken  brick,  stone  and 
coal  a«h-s,  and  on  top  of  this  six  inches 
of  well  rotted  stable  manure,  and  filled 
up  with  good  soil  mixed  with  sand.  As 
soon  as  the  dry  spell  set  in  I  mulched 
everything  with  fine  fresh  cut  grass  and 
watered  thoroughly  every  few  days 

I  shall  plant  out  a  good  number  of  lilies 
and  other  bulbs  for  next  spring  and  sum- 
mer flowering.  C.  W.  P. 

Shicklcv.  Neb. 
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ROStS,    PBRENNlflLS,     NARCISSUS,     GLAD- 
IOLUS. 

F.  X.  B..  Indiana,  asks  abont; 

1.  Roses.  The  young  canes  in  my  bed 
of  H.  P.  roses  are  five  and  six  feet  long, 
too  long  to  look  well.  Could  they  not  be 
kept  at  a  uniform  height  of  three  feet,  and 
if  so,  when  should  the  cutting  have  been 
done?  What  would  be  the  result  on  the 
crop  of  fall  roses? 

2.  Tell  us  about  mountain  fleece. 

3.  When  should  pots  of  paper  white 
narcissus  be  brought  up  for  Christmas 
bloom? 

-t.  Eupatorhiw  ageratoides.  —  Ought 
you  not  to  have  added  it  to  your  list  of 
hardy  perennials  f  )r  blooming"in  Septem- 
ber (see  page  404)?  It  has  been  very 
beautiful  with  me  for  the  past  ten  days, 
and  is  indispensable  for  mixing  with  the 
fall  flowers  in  bouquets  and  vases. 

5.  Gladioli.— Mine  have  been  glorious 
in  spite  of  the  dry  weather,  and  one 
dozen  of  mixed  Childsii  were  so  fu  I  that 
I  want  some  named  ones. 

1.  Cut  the  young  shoots  back  two- 
thirds  their  length  after  they  have  done 
blooming  in  June,  this  will  induce  them  to 
throw  out  two  or  more  middle  sized 
branches  to  the  stem  instead  of  one  long 
shoot,  and  these  will  bloom  nicelv  in  fall. 
But  further  summer  pruning  of  "healthy 
wood  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  it  in- 
duces the  lower  wood  buds  that  should 
be  reserved  for  next  spring's  work,  to 
break  into  growth.  Old,  scraggy  and 
decaying  or  enfeebled  wood,  however, 
should  be  cut  out  at  any  time,  and  so 
late  as  this  you  may  shorten  the  shoots 
to  three  feet  without  danger  of  starting 
the  lower  eyes. 

2.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  of  vigorous 
grow'th,  and  it  bears  a  great  prolusion  of 
deliciously  scented  fleecy  flowers  from  the 
end  of  September  through  October.  Frost 
destroys  the  flowers,  hence  the  plant, 
although  most  dfsirable  inmildlocaHties, 
is  not  fitted  for  open  air  culture  where 
frost  comes  before  October.  It  loves  rich 
moist  ground.  Severe  drouth  defoliates 
it  in  summer.  When  used  as  cut  flowers 
all  the  lai-ge  leaves  should  be  picked  off. 
else  they  will  cause  the  sprays  to  wilt. 

3.  It  depends  altogether  on  how  far 
advanced  they  are  in  the  cellar.  We  take 
them  in  about  three  weeks  before  cutting 
time.  But  if  the  plants  are  in  a  backward 
condition,  and  your  room  is  not  a  brisk 
warm  one,  they  may  need  four  to  five 
weeks. 

4.  It  is  very  good.  We  mentioned  onlv 
a  few  plants  among  the  many  available 
ones. 

.").  That's  right.  There  is  no  better 
or  more  satisfactory  plant  for  an 
amateur  to  grow  than  gladiolus.  Inbuv- 
mg  gladiolus  bulbs  let  us  give  you 'a 
point:  Write— "send  me  big  bulbs,  by  ex- 
press, I'll  pay  the  charges."  Small  orders 
of  gladiolus  are  generally  sent  bv  mail. 
The  buyer  thinks  it  is  chcaperto  getthem 
this  way,  but  yon  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
])ect  that  the  florist  is  going  to  pr'epav 
postage  on  heavy  big  bulbs  if  he  can  use 
smallish  ones.  If  you  are  willing  to  pay 
the  charges,  however,  the  chances  are  he 
will  be  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
send  your  big  bulbs  to  get  rid  of  theiii. 


Field  MICK  .\rE  THE  i,ii,ii:s.— I'.  H.  B., 
Philadelphia,  "had  a  l;irge  (|uantity  of 
Hly  biflbs  which  I  had  planted  amongmy 
rhododendrons,  eaten  up  by  field  mice. 
How  can  I  get  ahead  of  the  mice?" 

Field  mice  work  under  cover  onI\-.  ,\ 
light  mulch  of  straw,  hay, or  litter  of  anv 


sort,  a  sole  of  old  grasson  the  ground,  or 
the  like  is  paradise  to  them.  They  don't 
like  tree  leaves  so  much.  In  mulching 
your  rhododendron  bed  don't  use  any  of 
these  materials,  but,  instead  use  a  good 
coating  of  well  wetted,  half  rotted  leaves, 
and  tread  it  down  firm  about  the  plants. 
Old  well-pulverized  muck  too  woifld  be 
good.  But,  for  the  hardier  varieties,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  you  do 
not  really  need  a  mulching. 

Growing  Bulbs  in  W.\shinoton  State. 
— H.  S.  B.,  Spokane,  asks  us:  "Do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  grow  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  and  other  bulbs  here  for 
profit?  My  soil  is  a  rich,  black,  sandy 
loam,  irrigated  and  it  grows  celery  to 
perfection.  If  so  when  should  the  bulbs 
be  planted?" 

If  your  land  and  other  conditions  are 
favorable  we  believe  you  can  grow  good 
.  tulips,  lilies,  narcissi,  alliums,  erythro- 
niums,  and  many  miscellaneous  bulbs, 
but  we  are  not  so  sure  about  hyacinths. 
While  the  soil  is  of  great  consideration, 
the  proper  manipulation  of  the  crop  is 
of  more  importance.  And  before  you  can 
make  a  living  at  it  you  must  liave  the 
countenance  of  the  market,  you  must 
make  a  specialty  of  some  one  thing  as 
gladioli,  narcissi  or  lilies  and  produce  a 
superior  and  cheap  article  in  large  quan- 
tity, or  go  into  a  general  bulb-grow- 
ing business  on  a  large  scale.  The  grower 
who  is  able  to  supply  a  long  list  of  arti- 
cles, is  more  apt  to  get  orders  than  one 
who  can  furnish  only  a  few  and  that  in 
limited  quantity.  Before  embarking  in 
the  business  get  some  idra  of  the  very  low 
rates  growers  receive  for  bulbs,  the  time, 
labor,  expense,  and  thought  required  in 
raising  the  crop  and  marketing  it,  and 
then  start  on  a  small  scale— to  raise  stock 
for  yourself  to  begin  with.  In  the  way  of 
hardy  bulbs  as  tulips,  narcissus,  etc.,  now 
is  the  time  to  begin. 

When  to  pot  Cannas.— J.  M.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  asks:  "When  in  spring  should 
cannas  be  removed  from  the  place  where 
they  are  stored  in  over  winter,  and 
potted?  Would  not  potting  them  in 
February  or  March  do  more  to  prevent 
the  tubers  from  rotting  than  if  they  were 
left  until  May?" 

With  amateurs  it  is  a  question  of  room. 
Decidedly  potting  them  would  help  to 
save  them,  but  those  who  have  windows 
only  can  hardly  aflbrd  thespace  formany 
cannas.  Pack  them  close,  one  deep  and 
heads  up  in  boxes  partly  filled  with  ordi- 
narily moist  earth,  and  place  these  in  an 
equable  cellar  of  45°  or  thereabout,  and 
preserve  them  from  drip,  or  a  warm 
atmosphere,  and  they  should  live  well  in 
the  cellar  till  March."  But  keep  looking 
at  them  now  and  again  in  winter. 


Roses. 


ROSES,  CflNNflS  AND  CflRYOFTERlS   IN  OC- 
TOBER. 

How  glorious  is  this  October  weather! 
Some  of  the  roses  in  the  field  arc  n<nv  giv- 
ing their  finest  blooms.  The  Polyantha 
Clothilde  vSoupert  is  a  mass  of  flowers, 
larger   and   rich  r   in   color  than   at  anv 
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to  be  as  much  at  home  outdoors  asunder 
glass,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  white  roses  we 
have,  and  very  free  bloomer. 

Cannas  outdoors  are  still  beautiful. 
Oueen  Charlotte  is  a  mass  of  crimson  and 
gold.      Golden  Star  is  also  fine,  it  will 


require  heavy  feeding  to  make  this  vari- 
ety nm  over  three  feet  high.  I  raised  this 
variety  last  year  from  Star  of  '91  seed. 
The  French  raised  cannas  will  have  to 
take  a  back  seat  after  our  new  American 
varieties  are  introduced.  I  have  now  on 
one  greenhouse  bench  a  greater  variety 
of  color  and  form  in  cannas  than  can  be 
found  in  all  the  European  varieties  com- 
bined. From  a  batch  of  Oueen  Charlotte 
.seedlings  alone  I  can  make  up  a  better 
collection  than  Crozv  sent  out  last  year 
in  his  20  varieties  for  '94.  [Bravo, 
America!— Ed.]  I  have  at  last  the  pure 
yellow  wanted.  This  one  is  of  most 
healthy  growth  and  a  very  free  bloomer. 
It  opened  its  flowers  here  outside  during 
our  coldest  night  in  September  when  the 
temperature  fell  to  33°  in  the  morning.  I 
cut  the  bloom  heads  oft"  and  divided  the 
plant;  the  flowers  kept  fresh  in  water  for 
nearly  a  week.  I  have  also  other  shades 
that  are  charming. 

Caryopteris  Mastacanthus. — This  is 
the  finest  blooming  shrub-like  hardy  plant 
we  have  in  bloom  out  of  doors  just  now. 
It  is  oije  mass  of  rich  blue  flowers,  and 
has  been  in  blossom  for  a  month.  The 
heat  and  drouth  of  last  summer  had  no 
apparent  evil  effect  on  it,  for  its  roots  run 
deep.  Antoine  Wintzer. 

West  Grove,  Pa.,  Oct.  7,  '94. 


FALL  BLOOMING  flflRDY  ROSES. 

We  would  name  the  following  as  among 
the  best  hardy  roses  for  fall  blooming: 

M.  P.  Wilder,  cherry  carmine. 

Pierre  Xotting,  deep  crimson. 

John  Hopper,  bright  rose. 

Margaret  Dickson,  white  with  pale  flesh 
center. 


Paul  Neyron,  deep  rose. 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  soft  pink. 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amande,  bright  1 
Francois  Michelon,  deep  rose. 
Earl  of  Dufferin,  velvety  crimson. 
Anne  de  Diesbach,  lovely  carmine. 

Ellwanger  &  Barf 
Rochester,  N.  V.,  September  1894. 


Fael-Blooming  Hardy  Koses.— The 
varieties  of  hardy  roses  that  have  shown 
the  most  bloom  in  fall  on  our  gi-oundsfor 
the  past  few  years  would  be  about  like 
this:  Mrs.  John  Laing,  soft  pink;  Mme. 
G.  Bruant,  white;  General  Washington, 
led,  shaded  crimson.  Coquette  des  Alpes, 
white  tinged  with  blush;  La  France,  sil- 
very-rose; Marshall  P.  Wilder,  cherry- 
carmine;  Paul  Neyron,  deep  rose;  Coquette 
des  Blanches,  white;  Ulrich  Brunner, 
chen-y-red;  Eugene  Furst,  velvety  crim- 
son; Mme.  Masson,  reddish  crimson;  and 
Clothilde  Soupert,  pearly  white  withrosy 
center.  Perhaps  this  last  named  one 
ought  not  to  be  classed  as  hardy,  but  it 
has  proved  perfectly  hardy  with  us  for 
the  past  two  years.  This  is  from  our  ex- 
perience with  the  above  roses  as  one  and 
two  year  old  plants  in  nursery  rows. 

Storrs  &  Harrison. 

Paincsville,  Ohio. 


ROSfl   WICHURfllflNfl   TO    COVER   fl    GRAVE. 

K.,.N.J.  asks:  Would  you  recommend 
tlic  trailing  Wichuraiana  rose  for  plant- 
ing on  a  grave?  I  want  it  to  cover  the 
loj)  of  the  mound  entirely.  The  soil  is  a 
light  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  and  is 
well  drained.  If  you  think  the  plant  may- 
be used  in  this  situation  how  should  the 
soil  be  treated,  when  and  how  should  the 
jjlants  be  set  out,  and  how  far  apart,  the 
idea  being  to  form  a  mat  of  foliage. 


.lauted  an< 
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say  no;  but  if  to  be  attended  to,  yes. 
Why?  because  it  spreads  so  much.  Than 
this"  Japanese  trailing  rose  there  is  no 
morebeautilul  living  green  carpet  that  we 
know  of.  Its  habit  is  to  hug  close  to  the 
groundand  becomeadense  mat;  itsleaves 
iire  small,  very  numerous,  deep  glossy 
green,  looking  as  if  they  were  evergreen; 
about  the  end  of  June  or  first  of  July  it 
becomes  a  sheet  of  panicles  of  little  white 
single  roses,  which  later  in  the  season  are 
succeeded  by  bright  red  heps.  It  loves  good 
ground,  moisture  in  summer  and  a  little 
shade,  then  spreading  flat  to  the  ground 
it  will  throw  out  shoots  20  feet  long  in  a 
year.  .\t  the  same  time  if  the  ground  is 
good  and  not  too  dry,  or  the  exposure 
very  sunny, and  two  orthree times  a  j-ear 
the  wandering  shoots  are  cut  in, it  would 
answer  admirably.  Mounds  on  graves 
are  still  retained  in  old  cemeteries,  but  in 
modern  cemeteries  the  graves  are  finished 
off  on  theground  level.  In  using  this  rose 
it  would  show  to  better  advantage  on 
the  mound  than  on  the  level.  We  would 
set  one  or  two  plants  in  the  level  giound 
at  the  foot  of  the  grave  and  lead  the 
shoots  straight  up  over  the  mound  to 
the  head;  and  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
on  the  level,  we  would  plant  another  one 
or  two  plants  and  lead  their  shoots  down 
over  the  mound  to  the  foot  of  the  grave. 
In  this  way  we  v  ould  get  a  thick  cover- 
ing in  a  year.  And  every  shoot  that 
would  spread  out  in  any  other  direction 
than  over  the  mound  should  be  cut  off; 
this  being  attended  to  three  or  four  times 
during  the  summer  to  have  it  neat.  If  the 
soil  is  shallow  or  poor  remove  a  goodly 
(|uantity  of  it  at  each  end  of  the  grave 
and  replace  it  with  good  rich  loam  leav- 
ing it  slightly  hollow  rather  than  over 
lull.  If  you  plant  this  fall,  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  lay  an  evergreen  branch 
or  two  over  the  plants  the  first  winter. 


The  Greenhouse. 


Among  the  most  showy  and  easily 
managed  of  warm  greenhouse  plants  arc 
the  man}'  varieties  of  crotonsno  .v  grown 
in  gardens.  They  are  evergreen  shrubs, 
mostly  indigenous  to  Polynesia,  and 
have  strikingly  beautiful,  bright  y  col- 
ored and  varied  foliage.  The  flowers 
amount  to  nothing.  The  plants  are 
readily  increased  from  cuttings,  and  easily 
grown,  and  make  very  pretty  pot  plants 
either  for  greenhouse  decoration,  or  for 
room,  windo<v  box,  or  flower  garden 
work  in  summer.  The  leaves  varj' greatly 
in  lorm.  Som?  arelong,  slender,  and  arch- 
ing, others  broad  and  stiff,  some  are 
three  lobed,  others  are  spiral;  some  are 
striped,  marbled,  suff"used  or  blotched 
green  and  yellow,  and  others  have  these 
two  colors  with  crimson  and  interme- 
diate shadings. 

In  the  greenhouse  thej'  like  a  thin  shade, 
warm  quarters,  a  dewing  overhead  every 
fine  day,  a  moderate  amount  of  water  at 
the  root,  and  stopping  the  shoots  now 
and  again  to  keep  the  old  plants  stocky. 
They  can  be  kept  as  specimen  pot  plants 
for  a  dozen  years  in  fine  form;  and  in 
tropical  countries  they  grow  to  be  small 
trees  planted  out  in  the  gardens.  Many 
people  here  use  them  freely  planted  out  in 
the  garden  in  summer,  they  enjoy  such  a 
place  as  tuberous  beeoni'S  do,  good 
moist  ground  and  faint  shade.  Our  illus- 
tration, from  the  Phipps'  Conservatory 
Guide,  Pittsburg,  shows  a  sample  of  the 
foliage  of  ten  varieties.  They  are,  1, 
Cronstadtii;  2,  Hooketianum;  3,  roseum 
pictum:  4  Challenger;  5.  Harlot  Derby:  G, 
Queen  Victoria:  7,  Comtc  dc  ('>erniiny:  S, 
Morlii:  9,  splcndiduni;  10,  aurcum  niacu- 


latum  Besides  these  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
superintendent,  cultivates  between  fifty 
and  sixtv  other  varieties 


TflE  GREENHOUSE. 

Get  everything  indoors  now.  Man}- 
greenhouse  plants  being  of  evergreen 
nature  may  continue  to  look  well  outside 
yet,  but  if  "all  hardy  plants  are  preparing 
ibr  rest  it  is  unreasonable  to  trust  trop- 
ical and  extra-tropical  plants  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  after  this. 

Arrange  the  plants  so  as  to  give  the 
sunniest  places  to  those  coming  into 
bloom,  and  the  shadiest  to  fine-leaved 
plants,  ferns  and  palms.  Cacti  if  kept 
pretty  dry  overhead  will  also  do  well  in 
a  shady  place.  If  the  greenhouse  is 
crowded  cool-loving,  small  plants  like 
cinerarias,  Chinese  primroses,  geraniums 
and  libonias,  may  be  kept  for  some  time 
yet  in  cold  frames.  Trese  should  be  well 
banked  around  and  plenty  material 
should  be  at  hand  to  cover  them  with  in 
the  event  o(  frosty  weather,  for  a  breath 
of  frost  is  ruinous  to  cinerarias. 

We  have  to  make  a  good  deal  of  room 
just  mw  for  chrysanthemums.  As  soon 
as  they  are  past  and  cleared  out  of  the 
houses  we  can  bring  in  the  above  named 
plants  from  the  frames,  also  carnations 
and  early  azaleas,  dwarf  stevia,  etc 

Keep  the  hyacinths  or  tulips  buried  out 
of  doors,  or"  in  t'.ie  cellar,  to  bring  them 
into  the  gi'cenhouse  so  soon  would  be  to 
ruin  them.  But  Roman  hyacinths  and 
paper  white  narcissus  can  be  brought  in 
(or  early  flovi-ering.  The  earliest  freesias 
rray  be  given  a  place  near  the  glass  in  a 
warm  end  of  the  greenhouse;  later  lots 
can  be  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  in 
covered  frames.  Encourage  cyclamen  in 
their  growth,  hut  keep  them  in  light  well 
ventilated  greenhouses.    If  vou  noticenny 
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trace  of  the  leaf  miner  in  the  foliage  of  the 
marguerites  pick  off  the  infested  leaves 
and  bum  them.  Both  cut  back  old  plants, 
also  young  stock  of  show  pelargoniums, 
should  be  kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side  at 
the  root  and  perfectly  drv  overhead,  and 
somewhat  cool;  we  don"'t  want  them  to 
bloom  before  next  April  so  there  is  no  need 
of  hurrying  their  growth  and  taking  up 
room  needed  for  other  plants. 

Although  we  have  some  fine  achimenes 
m  bloom  yet,  room  is  so  precious  that 
we  are  cutting  them  over,  also  gloxinias, 
tuberous  begonias,  gesneras,  tydzeas, 
caladiums,  and  the  like  that  we  grow  for 
summer  display,  and  storing  them  dry 
under  the  benches. 

Look  out  for  insects.  Soon  after  the 
plants  are  housed  in  comfortable  quarters 
mealy  bugs  often  appear  in  quantitv;  in 
fact  many  are  puzzled  to  know  where 
they  come  from.  In  the  case  of  plants 
that  have  been  plunged  out  of  doors  in 
summer,  for  instance  poinsettias,  bou- 
vardias,  cacti,  the  bugs  in  summer  leave 
the  stem  and  branches  and  take  shelter 
about  their  necks  and  roots,  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  transferred  to  the  more  genial 
atmosphere  of  the  greenhouse,  they  leave 
their  hiding  place  in  the  ground,  climb  up 
the  stems,  spin  nests  for  themselves  about 
the  axils,  buds  and  points  of  the  plants 
and  multiply  exceedinglv.  Thev  must  be 
brushed  off  and  bruised  "to  death,  washed 
off,  or  sprayed  with  kerosene  emujsion;  on 
account  of  their  powdery  almost  w  ater 
proof  coats,  however,  we  find  it  better  to 
brush  and  wash  them  off,  us-ing  Fir  Tree 
Oil  or  Little's  insecticide  in  the  washing, 
and  afterwards  by  hosing,  syringing  and 
close  watching  keep  them  off.  But  a  very 
badly  infested  plant  unless  it  be  a  very 
valuable  one  isn't  worth  cleaning,  better 
dump  both  plant  and  bugs  into  the  rot 
pile  than  waste  time  cleaning  it  or  run 
the  risk  of  contaminating  vour  other 
flowers. 


C«RYSflNT«EMUMS. 

Do  all  you  can  to  have  flowers  and 
foliage  and  fine  plants.  Potted  plants 
should  be  securely  staked  and  tied,  but 
neatly  and  unobtrusively.  Give  the  plants 
plenty  of  room,  if  you  crowd  them  the 
inner  and  lower  body  leaves  will  be 
destroyed.  Never  let  them  wilt  for  want 
of  water.  If  they  are  well  rooted  and  in- 
chncd  to  be  pot  bound,  give  them  liquid 
manure  now  and  again.  If  they  are 
newly  potted  and  inclined  to  flag  a  little 
sprinkle  them  over  head  twice  a  dav  with 
water  to  save  them  from  wilting.  If  they 
are  still  out  of  doors  on  the  piazza  or 
under  a  tree  be  careful  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  sweep  of  the  wind  or  the  draught- 
ifindoors,  although  thev  like  to  be  kept 
cool  and  have  free  ventilation  they  dis- 
like draughts  or  hot  sunshine.  In  a  cool 
greenhouse  they  need  no  shade,  but  in  a 
very  hot  one  (there  are  great  differences 
in  greenhouses)  a  slight  shade  does  them 
good  Attend  to  disbudding.  No  mat- 
ter how  closely  you  disbudded  them  be- 
fore, go  over  them  again  and  remove 
every  flower  bud  and  side  shoot  you  see 
Far  better  have  one  good  flower  to  a 
branch,  than  several  poor  ones.  In  dis- 
budding be  careful  to  leave  perfectly 
formed  buds  only,  for  onesided  or  im- 
perfect give  imperfect  flowers.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  biggest,  terminal  bud  is  im- 
perfect, if  it  is  remove  it  and  in  its  place 
leave  a  perfect  one. 

We  hear  and  read  a  good  deal  about 
summer  and  other  early  blooming  chrys- 
santhemums,  but  among  over  200  varie- 
ties grown  at  Dosoris  we  have  nothing  in 
bloom  worth  noticing.  The  few  varieties 
whose    flowers   arc   now  opening   out  of 


doors  are  too  poor  in  quality  to  mention. 
Ten  days  from  now,  however,  we  should 
have  several  good  kinds  in  bloom.  In  the 
greenhouse,  with  a  little  timely  manipu- 
lation one  can  have  good  flowers  before 
this  time. 


Mushrooms, 


ORCHIDS. 

As  the  colder  season  approaches  it  will 
be  best  to  gather  together  from  among 
the  different  genera  the  plants  that  are 
showing  forward  scapes  and  place  them 
in  a  little  higher  temperature,  say  75°  by 
day  and  60°  at  night;  this  is  to  hasten 
their  coming  and  encourage  their  perfec- 
tion. After  the  flowers  are  cut  remove 
the  plants  to  cooler  quarters. 

There  is  always  a  brisk  demand  for  or- 
chid blossoms  at  this  time  of  year.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  we  have  had  a  fine 
show  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  a  sprink- 
ling of  O.  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei  and  O. 
Harryana;  also  Oncidium  varicosum, 
Dendrobiuw  Phalaenopsis  and  D.  tormo- 
sum;  Cattleya  labiata  vera,  Burlingtonia 
alba  and  Vanda  tricolor  and  V.  sua  vis. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  William  Mathews. 


fllLfllWflNDfl  ORflNDIFLORfl    AND    BOUOfllN- 
VILLEflGLflBRfl. 

Both  have  been  flowering  on  a  porch 
here  all  summer.  The  pots  are  plunged 
to  their  rims  in  the  border  at  the  foot  of 
the  veranda.  The bougainvillea is  starved 
in  a  9-inch  pot,  yet  it  keeps  up  its  flowei- 
iiip-  James  MacPiierson. 

Trenton,  N.  T. 


Scale  on  Palms  and  Ferns.— L.  F.  ].. 
Rochester,  writes:  I  enclose  herewith  the 
leaf  of  a  palm  with  some  insects  on  it; 
some  ofmy  ferns  have  the  same  pest  on 
them.  It  hurts  the  ferns  getting  the  in- 
sects off.    What  is  the  best  wav  to  kill 


The  insects  are  common  greenhouse 
plant  scale.  Tedious  although  it  may 
se  m  the  only  way  to  remove  them  with- 
out injuring  the  plants  is  to  rub  and  wash 
them  off.  Use  a  little  soft  soap  in  the 
water  to  make  it  run  smooth,  also  to 
make  the  surface  distasteful  to  scales. 
Weak  kerosene  emulsion  washed  over  the 
infested  surface  will  help  in  destroying 
them,  but  be  careful  in  using  it.  Fir  tree 
oil,  an  insecticide  you  can  buy  at  the  seed 
store,  if  used  according  to  directions  ac- 
companying it  is  good,  so  is  Little's  anti- 
pest.  Dip  the  plants— the  tops,  not  the 
roots— in  water  ata  temperatureof  130°, 
this  will  kill  a  good  many  of  the  young 
scales  but  not  the  old  ones.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  only  safe  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  scale  is  to  brush  and  wash 
it  off,  cutting  off  the  more  infested  parts. 
If  we  injure  the  leaves  in  cleaning  them, 
the  fault  is  ours. 

Three  Palms  for  house  decoration. 
—In  answer  to  A.  D.  M.:  We  dis'ike  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  three  "best"  be- 
cause, taste,  purpose  and  con'^itions  may 
differ.  We  like  Livistona  Cbinensis  (La- 
tania  Borbonica),  as  a  fan  palm;  and 
what  the  florists  call  Kentia  Belmoreana 
and  Areca  lutescens  in  the  way  of  feather 
palms.  These  three  are  too  big  for  table 
decoration,  howev  r;  for  this  purpose  we 
have  the  elegant  Cocas  Weddeliaim  as  a 
feather  palm,  and  Livistona  rotundilhlia 
as  a  dwarl  fan  palm. 


We  have  been  taking  Gardening  from 
the  first  and  are  well  pleased  with  it.   We 
find  something  helpful  in  everv  number 
(Rev.)S.  II."McNeel." 

Ontario  Canada. 


STRflNOB  BEHHVIOR  OF  fl  MUSHROOM  CROP. 

In  1802  I  purchased  some  English 
spawn  and  spawned  a  bed  fifteen  feet 
square  in  a  new  barn  where  there  was 
never  any  mushroom  grown,  nor  had  I 
ever  seen  any  fungus  of  any  kind.  The 
manure  was  thoroughly  fermented,  after 
which  a  small  part,  about  one-third,  of 
clean  loam  was  added.  I  was  careful  not 
to  have  it  on  the  dry  side  This  bed  was 
spawned  in  September,  and  in  thecourse  of 
eight  or  nine  days  I  slightly  dampened  it 
and  cased  it,  also  covered  it  with  straw.  I 
waited  for  results  and  they  never  came. 
In  October  1893  quite  a  number  of  mush- 
rooms came  up  along  one  side  from  under 
the  boards,  some  of  which  were  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  This  spring,  '94,  I 
thought  I  would  haul  the  bed  out,  but 
found  that  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bed  was  a  mass  of  fine  spawn, 
so  I  saved  it  and  in  May  and  June  I  made 
up  some  beds  and  spawned  them  with 
this  spawn.  It  took  at  once  and  in  a 
short  time  the  beds  wereamassof  spawn; 
they  were  duly  cased  with  about  two  to 
two  and  one-half  inches  of  loam  and  well 
beaten  dcwn  and  covered  with  straw, 
but  as  I  did  not  wish  them  to  come  up  be- 
fore August  or  September  I  did  not  water 
any  after  casing  them.  In  July  (latter 
part)  I  gave  them  a  thorough  watering, 
as  I  had  perceived  that  pin  head  mush- 
room were  showing  up  bv  the  thousand 
in  every  crevice  and  el!ewhere.  In  a  few 
days  there  were  at  least  1000  mush- 
rooms from  one-eighth  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  s-ize.  Some  hens  got  into  the  build- 
ing and  scratched  among  the  straw  and 
destroyed  all  on  the  surface,  so  I  let  the 
beds  go  for  a  week  and  they  got  quite  dry 
but  a  new  crop  had  come  up  equally  as 
numerous,  I  dampened  the  beds  but  did 
not  give  very  much  water  as  I  was  afraid 
it  would  hurt  them  or  the  spawn;  a  few 
developed,  but  I  am  certain  that  there 
were  milllions  that  got  flabby  and  turned 
brown,  which  I  scraped  off.  I  cleaned  all 
I  could  see  but  to  tell  the  truth  I  did  not 
get  one-thii  d  of  them  out.  as  when  I  would 
examine  any  portion  of  the  casing  it  was 
studded  with  them  in  clusters  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  to  bunches  of  a  diameter  of  one 
foot  and  the  thickness  of  the  casing  or 
more,  as  they  would  heave  up  in  some 
bunches  several  inches  above  the  level  of 
casing.  In  these  bunches  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  how  many  there  were  as  they  were 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  size,  look- 
ing like  a  mass  of  white  fish  eggs. 

After  I  had  got  all  I  could  out  I  gave  a 
watering  that  sent  them  up  thicker  than 
ever,  but  only  a  small  part  of  them  devel- 
oped. The  majority  remain  pinheads 
while  a  few  get  one-half  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  an  inch  high,  large  enough  to 
show  the  formation  of  thecaps.  The  beds 
have  been  moist  enough  I  think  since  the 
last  mentioned  watering.  If  all  of  them 
would  come  to  maturity  the  beds  would 
average  twenty  pounds"  of  mushrooms  to 
a  square  foot. 

I  believe  the  spawn  I  saved  was  virgin 
spawn,  for  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single 
piece  of  the  spawn  that  I  put  in  that 
showed  a  trace  of  havinggrown.  It  was 
too  dry  in  the  beds  to  start  it  into 
growth.  The  mushrooms  are  of  the 
brownish  variety  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish one,  and  not  the  white  cap  and  vivid 
pink  gilled  ones  of  the  meadow. 

For  some  time  past  since  the  fall  rains 
have  begun  I  have  been  finding  quite  a 
number  of  the  meadow  mushrooms  near 
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an  old  straw  pile  that  has  been  tramped 
down  among  the  grass  and  mixed  with 
cow,  horse  and  hog  droppings  (by  the 
way  I  fail  to  find  that  hog  manure  inter- 
feres with  spawn  running).  They  are 
snow  white  capped,  with  pretty  pink  gills 
the  same  as  usually  come  up  in  old  pas- 
ture fields  in  the  fall.  I  gathered  a  lot  of 
the  spawn  the  other  day  and  intend 
planting  some  beds  of  it.  They  are  not  so 
lieavy  as  the  English  variety  but  are 
superior  in  general  appearance  Whatdo 
you  think  about  cultivating  them? 
[Doubtful.  If  for  profit,  we  would  stick 
to  the  brick  spawn. — Ed.]  In  connection 
with  the  beds  spawned  with  the  spawn 
found  in  the  old  bed  first  mentioned  there 
was  a  very  peculiarmushroom  comingup 
in  a  few  of  them.  It  comes  up  with  a  very 
large  base  and  the  cap  is  small  at  first 
but  soon  grows  and  retains  an  elongated 
form,  and  is  of  a  dark  cinnamon  color 
showing  white  lines  as  the  cap  enlarges. 
They  are  from  four  to  ten  inches  in  dianic- 
ter  when  fully  open.  The  veil  is  entire  and 
firmly  attached  to  stem  (same  as  rubes- 
CC7JS  as  pictured  in  Robinson's  mushroom 
book)  and  becomes  detached  from  the 
cap  all  around,  falling  down  and  around 
the  stem.  The  stem  is  of  a  yellowish 
white  color,  inclined  to  be  pithy  and  hol- 
low. The  veil  is  beautiful  in  form,  dotted 
over  with  light  brown  spots  raised  con- 
siderable above  the  surface  and  can  be 
easily  detached  by  the  touch  or  by  blow- 
ing on  them;  gills  are  slightly  pink-  \\  hen 
broken  it  has  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds. 
I  examined  the  spawn  directly  underneath 
it  and  find  it  far  larger  than  ordinary 
spawn.  Can  you  identily  it  frora»th'e 
above  description?  [No.  Please  dry  and 
send  us  specimens foridcntification. — Ed  ] 
Ohio.  .\(;.\Ricis. 


GROWING  MUSHROOMS. 

Some  years  ago  I  became  interested  in 
mushrooms  and  started  growing  them.  I 
have  experimented  a  good  deal,  and  from 
a  close  observation  of  the  mushrooms  in 
the  fields  have  learned  as  much  as  from 
books,  and  practicallj-  I  have  learned 
more  from  one  failure  than  from  half  a 
dozen  chance  successes. 

I  handled  the  manure  for  the  beds  dif- 
ferent from  other  people,  the  body  of  the 
bed  is  simply  a  hotbed,  but  the  surface 
laj'er  four  inches  deep  consists  of  fresh 
horse  and  cow  manure  mixed  with  a  little 
earth  and  sand,  and  it  is  in  this  I  place 
the  spawn.  I  have  had  mushrooms  in 
six  w<eks  from  the  time  I  started  the 
hotbed  part,  and  the  beds  havelastcdfive 
months  in  bearing.  The  beds  are  in  tiers 
in  large  sheds,  and  four  feet  wide  by 
twenty-one  feet  long,  and  my  average 
whole  season's  picking  from  each  bed 
last  year  was  100  pounds  of  mushrooms. 
To  a  large  extent  I  use  natural  spawn. 

All  the  manure  I  handle  fresh.  Moisture 
in  the  manure  is  the  hardest  part  to  learn. 
Too  much  moisture  kills  the  spawn,  and 
not  enough  delays  the  crop,  killing  half  of 
it.  For  marketing  I  pack  the  mushrooms 
in  shallow  solint  wood  baskets  holding 
about  2  pounds  each,thev  are  12x12  inches 
by  3  inches  deep.  The  mushrooms  keep  nice 
and  cool  in  them,  and  can  be  safely 
shipped  a  considerable  distance.  I  give  a 
printed  guarantee  of  the  quality  with 
every  basket. 

The  demand  for  fresh  mushrooms  in 
California  is  somewV'at  limited,  butinthe 
eastern  states  where  the  market  is  vastly 
greater  it  should  be  a  paying  investment. 
Instead  of  the  laborious  and  expensive 
system  of  hand  labor  for  everything  and 
brick  buildings,  wooden  shuls  are  better, 


and  machinery  should  be  used  for  manip- 
ulating the  manure,  and  all  the  mush- 
rooms that  would  not  find  a  ready  and 
profitable  market  in  a  fresh  state,  could 
be  made  into  catsup  or  canned  or  dried 
for  future  use. 

In  an  extended  trip  through  the  eastern 
states  last  summer  I  visited  most  of  the 
mushroom  growing  places  of  note,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  growers 
adher  d  to  the  brick  structures  when 
wooden  buildings  properly  built  are  so 
much  better.  But  mushroom  growing  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  in  a  few  years  we  can 
stop  eating  the  morsels  of  leather  marked 
"champignons"  imported  from  France, 
and  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  home 
grown  product.  C.  L.  Hill. 

San  Francisco. 


Maggots  in  the  Manure.— A.  Y.,  Phil- 
adelphia, writes;  I  have  a  load  of  fresh 
horse  manure  in  my  cellar  all  ready 
worked  and  fit  for  making  into  a  bed, 
but  I  find  there  are  lots  of  small  white 
maggots  in  it.  Will  they  injure  the  crop 
or  what  shall  I  do  to  kill  them? 

We  don't  know  what  the  maggots  are. 
We  would  pitch  out  the  manure  and  start 
afresh  with  clean  manure.  Mushrooms 
are  too  fickle  a  crop  to  runany  risks  with. 
Any  attempt  now  to  kill  the  maggots 
might  destroy  the  worth  of  the  manure. 
If  you  had  observed  maggots  in  the 
manure  while  it  was  fresh,  you  might,  by 
having  the  manure  moist  and  letting  it 
get  pretty  hot,  say  130°  to  135°,  kill 
them.  But  much  care  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  manure  from  "burning"  when  it  gets 
so  hot  as  that,  (or  "fire-fanged"  or 
"burned"  manure  is  of  verj'  little  use  for 
mushrooms. 
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The  San  Jose  (Cal.)  scale  has  ap- 
peared in  several  places  on  Long  Island, 
and  is  causing  quite  a  stir  among  some 
of  the  fruit  growers.  Prof.  Serrine  of  the 
Long  Island  branch  of  the  Geneva  Exper- 
iment Station  is  investigating  the  matter. 

The  American  Agriculturist  used  to  be 
a  monthly  journal,  but  now  it  has  changed 
to  a  weekly.  Its  bright  and  happy  lace 
is  and  has  aKvaj'S  been  a  welcome  visitor 
in  our  home.  It  is  a  carefully  edited,  well 
filled,  progressive,  tntertaining  and  most 
instructive  paper,  and  we  rejoice  in  its 
prosperity. 

Cannas  and  Lilies.— a  lady  from  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  who  was  here  the  other  day, 
expressed  herself  as  being  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied with  cannas  in  beds  and  masses  in 
the  flower  garden,  also  with  lilies  in  rho- 
dodendron beds.  She  grows  lots  of  both 
and  nothing  in  the  garden  has  given  her 
more  pleasure,  or  less  trouble. 

"Sacaline"  is  the  common  name  given 
to  the  new  forage  plant  Polygonum 
Sachalinense  such  a  fuss  is  now  being 
made  about.  It  is  the  giant  of  the  family. 
As  an  agricultural  crop  we  have  never 
tested  it,  but  as  a  hardy,  herbaceous 
perennial  in  the  garden  we  grew  it  as 
long  as  eighteen  years  ago.  It  is  of  most 
vigorous  proportions  and  perfectly  hardy. 

^^                      '^^  The  Park  Commissioners  of  the  city 

CONTENTS.  of  New  York  need  the  services  oi  a  first- 

AQuATics.  class  laudscapc  gardener,   and   have  in- 

My  pond  lilies  and  how  I  grow  them  (illus) ...  33  vited     these    professional    gentlemen    to 

Keeping  hardy^pondime^sover^wmter 34  send  in  their  testimonials  so   that   they 

Magnolia  umb'ella .  .  .         ...                      34  (the  commissioners)  can  select  a  man  to 

Trees  and  shrubs .'.'..'.'.  '.Z^  suit  them.     Such  a  demand  is  an  insult  to 

SaMy%"raa\°m'Minnes°o?a^^^'^ 34  ^  "°'^'^  profession,  but  it  shows  the   cal- 

Arapelopsis  Veitchii!'pine'borers,' etc.  .  .       '.  '.  34  '^rc   of  the  politicians  at  the  head  of  the 
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New  hardy  pink  Her  Majesty  (illus)     '.  '.  '.  '.  !  3.5  The  COMMON  "swaLLOW-TAIl"  (Papy/fO 

WiMXTsl^"loomOct.3.-  :  : 3I       ^"^,^™?'   '^   ''^   T-^   ^Tf}^^^    butterfly. 

Spring  flowering  bulbs  in  Chicago  parks'.  ;  '.  SI  and  its  larvjE  are  big,  iat  fellows,  green, 
My  flower  garden  in  Nebraska 37       and  ringed  with  vellow  and  black.     And, 

Ro°s?;'^peTnnTrs:'Srcissus.  gladiolus  '  !  "  "  "  fs  ^f  "'*  ^,^7  '"'I  P^'''^'^^'  i^^""  t^T^'i''"!!' 
Field  mice  ate  the  lilies  .  .  .  '  i  !  38  they  stick  out  a  pair  of  orange-buiT,  ill- 
Growing  bulbs  in  Washington  state  ..!.'!!  .38  smelling    horns   to    frighten   vou    awav. 

When  to  pot  cannas. ^^.^^^ 38  Hand   picking   and   kilhng  it'is  the  only 

Roses,  cannas.  etc.,  in  October 38  remedy  against  the  ravages  of  this  vora- 

Fall  blooming  hardy  roses .'.'.' 38  cious  caterpillar. 

Rosa  Wichuraiana  to  cover  a  grave !  !  38 

THE  GREENHOUSE.          •  •  •  ■  Plant  SOME  Hardv  Roses.   and  do  it 

Th°e'gree'ih"ou'se-.  ■•■•.;:.•:; 1  7^.-  J^    P'^f'^S    -^on't     stand    them 

Chrjsanthemums 40  straight  up,  but  lean  them  on  their  sides 

Orchids     .  .              "  '  '  ^40  a  little  and  all  one  wav;  if  in   a  row.all 

Bi'uTainvin?aT.ab"rr;  ! ^o"  ^}'^^S^^ ''"^  ^l?^  ^'l   ^^^l"    ^eeause  on 

Scale  on  palms  and  ferns        .  '.  '.  '  '.  '.  '.  ;  '.  .40  *^"^    approach   of  sharp  frosty   weather 

Three  palms  for  house  decoration           .....  iO  you  can  lay  the  plants  flat  on  the  ground 

<;iroM„»K«k     ■      MtJSHRooMs.  and  coverthem  with  a  fewinchesof  earth, 

strange  behavior  of  a  mushroom  crop                  40  /->                         ^.t    •    ^1      .      ^  ,•»,-•    , 

Growing  mushrooms  (illus) ....         .'.■;;;  41  Common  earth  is  the  best  kind  of  winter 

Maggots  in  the  manure  .        '..!.!!  41  mulching  for   roses  and  it  never  harbors 
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Concord  grapes  lailing  to  do  well 42 

'Fi'g^trels'rn''wimlr'^'"*''''*'"^ ■*?  Trees  in   bloom   again.— The  summer 

"r'liE'vEGETAni.E  GARDEN ^^  wcathcr    was   exceedingly    dry    and   the 

Vegetable  garden  questions 43  drouth  was  not  broken   till  a   few  weeks 

VeKetable''i'ard'^en''nl'tes fi        ^^°-     '^    ^°°^\    ™^"^    ^'"'^'^^    ^"'^     shrubs 

ripened  up  their  wood  and  the  leaves  be- 
gan to  fall  off.    We  are  now  experiencing 
SWEET  PEflS-fl  SIX-FLOWERED  SPRflY.  the  effect  of  the  September  rains  on  them, 
I  beg  to  submit  herewith   the  latest  re-       '"  several  cases  the  buds  are  bursting  into 

suit  of  my  efforts   in   sweet   jiea  culture,       ''^•''''  ""'^  ""   some  pear   trees,   lilacs   and 

being  a  stem  of  Eckford's  Splendour  with       mountain  ash,  there  is  quite  a  growth  of 

six  blossoms.     Many  of  my  own  produce      young  foliage  and  a  sprinkling  of  blos- 

stems  with  elustersof  four,   hut  this,  it       soms. 

seems  to   mc,  out-Eckford's   Eckford.     I 

liresume  it  is  only   a   sport,   but  it's  just 

the  s|)ort  we  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Eck- 
ford engage  in  witli  practical   results.     If 

any  of  your  renders   can   do   better  than 

this  we  would   be  pleased  to  hear  from 

them.  F.  S. 

[The  flowers  were  received   as  stated, 

namely,  there  were  six   blossoms  on  one 
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the  better,  especially  with  crocuses;  they 
should  a'waj's  be  planted  early.  Plant 
some  tuHps  and  daffodils  anyway. 

The  Shaw  Banquet,  St.  Louis.— The 
fifth  annual  banquet  to  florists,  nursery- 
men and  gardeners  provided  for  in  the 
will  of  Henry  Shaw,  the  founder  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  will  be  given 
at  the  Mercantile  Club  of  St.  Louis,  No- 
vember 5th.  These  yearlv gatherings  are 
happy  meetings  and  bring  togethernoted 
horticulturists  from  all  over  the  countrj- 
who  get  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
exchange  ideas,  and  thus  gardening  is 
broadened,  ruts  are  levelled,  and  the 
eountrj'  improved.  It  is  an  impetus  too 
to  the  progress  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 
for  all  the  guests  will  surely  visit  it. 

Genista  caterpillars.— Ever  since 
midsummer  our  potted  plants  of  genista 
I  Cytisiis  racemosus)  have  been  infested 
with  a  caterpill  ir  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color  spotted  with  white  and  black,  that 
have  preyed  upon  the  leaves  We  also 
find  that  the  wild  Genista  tinctoria  is  in- 
fested with  it,  but  we  don't  find  it  on  any 
other  plants,  not  even  on  Cytisus  Scopa- 
rius,  the  common  broom.  Dr.  Lintner  (to 
whom  we  have  sent  specimens)  fells  us 
"They  are  the  larvJB  of  a  Pyralid  moth 
with  reddish  or  ferruginous  colored  wings 
named  Mecyna  reversalis  Guen^e."  By 
hand  picking,  or  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  or  Paris  green  in  water  it  is 
easilv  held  in  check. 
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CONCORD  GRAPES  FAILING  TO  DO  WBLL. 

I  have  a  grape  arbor  70  feet  long  with 
Concord  vines  7  feet  apart,  planted  on 
one  side.  The  vines  are  strong,  about  15 
years  old,  and  cover  the  arbor  thickly. 
The  soil  is  fairly  good,  with  a  little  cla3' 
about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface.  The 
vines  had  been  neglected,  and  when  I  took 
possession  five  years  ago  I  had  to  cut 
them  back  greatly  to  bring  them  some- 
what into  shape.  1  had  no  grapes  the 
first  year  of  course;  the  second  year  a  good 
many,  but  all  went  with  the  dry  rot  as 
all  grape  vines  here  did  then;  third  year 
had  fevi'er  grapes,  which  mostly  rotted 
again;  fourth  year  (last  year)  1  pruned 
the  vine  more  closely  leaving  only  one  to 
two  buds  on  each  shoot.  Although  I  had 
a  pretty  fair  show  of  blossoms  I  got  very 
few  and  poor  bunches.  This  year  I  cutoff 
several  of  the  old  branches,  "thinning  out 
the  vines  and  left  some  strongshoots  with 
four  or  five  buds  Had  a  fair  show  of 
blossoms,  but  only  few  scattered  bunches 
set  with  a  few  scattered  berries  on  them. 
Now  when  other  grape  vines  about  the 
country  are  full  I  have  nothing  worth 
gathering.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and 
remedy?  P.  D.  L. 

Plainfield.N.J. 

I  confess  to  being  somewhat  puzzled 
over  your  failure  to  raise  Concord  grapes 
in  abundance  and  under  almost  any  of 
the  ordinary  systems  of  pruning  and 
training.  I  have  none  on  arbors  but  my 
near  neighbors  have,  and  they  seem  to 
thrive  and  bear  immense  crops.  I  have 
one  row  of  vines  150  feet  Ion;,  about 
equal  number  of  Hartford  and  Concord; 
the  vines  are  trained  to  stakes  and  the 
main  stems  are  from  three  to  four  feet 
high.  In  pruning,  all  the  previous  sea- 
son's canes  are  cut  back  to  three  or  four 
buds  of  the  base;  the  new  growth  from 
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these  bearing  fruit  is  allowed  to  fall  over 
like  the  ribs  of  an  unil.ivlln,  all  the 
1  lunches  being  com  1  lilt  I  ly  slulund  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  miii  hi  -nmiiu  r.  This 
row  of  vines  has  been  ]iniiii.(l  in  tlif  same 
way  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  has 
never  failed  during  the  time  to  produce  a 
bountiful  crop  of  excellent  fruit,  one  sea- 
son I  saw  a  little  black  rot  on  one  of  the 
Concords  only.  Of  course  I  have  Con- 
cords and  many  other  varieties  trained 
on  trellises  and  "my  only  severe  losses  are 
due  to  the  cultivation  of  varieties  not 
adapted  to  my  soil  and  climate.  It  isjust 
possible  that'  the  rose  bugs  attack  the 
blossoms  of  your  grapes  and  this  prevents 
the  setting  of  the  fruit.  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  any  fault  in  yourmodeof  pruning 
and  unless  rose  Inigs  and  rot,  or  some 
other  disease  interferes  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  your  failure.  A.  -S.  Fri.i.UR. 
Kidgewood,  N.  I. 


T«E  COLUMBIAN  RED  RflSFBERRy. 

.\  visit  to  the  fruit  farm  of  Mr.J.  T. 
Thompson  at  Uncida,  during  the  past 
season  afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  note 
the  characteristics  of  the  Columbian  red 
raspberry,  mentioned  in  G.\rdenixg  page 
347.  It  is  a  great  bearer  and  although 
this  year  is  its  first  appearance  in  our 
vicinity,  it  has  become  a  favorite  by  rea- 
son of" its  fine  flavor,  large  size  and  non- 
tendency  to  shrink  or  fall  to  pieces  in  the 
process  of  canning.  This  season  has  been 
exceptionally  dry  but  the  Columbian  has 
been  shipped  long  distances  and  received 
in  excellent  condition,  proving  it  to  be  a 
fine  berry  for  shipping  or  market  purposes. 
The  fruit  ripens  early  and  continues  till 
late  in  bearing.  Unlike  most  lorries  of 
this  class,  instead  of  suckering  it  propa- 
gates from  the  tips  the  same  as  the  black 
raspbei-ry.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
hardv  enough  to  stand  our  winters  unin- 
jured". W.  S.  F. 

Camden,  X.  Y. 

Fig  Tkees  in  Winter.— G.  J.  P.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  writes;— 'I  have  alittlefigtree 
and  am  wondering  how  I  can  get  it 
through  the  winter.  How  much  cold  will 
it  stand?  It  usually  gets  to  zero  here  in 
wmter  and  remains  cold  for  a  few  days, 
but  rarely  below  that,  although  we  have 
a  good  deal  of  cold  and  snowy  weather." 

Before  hard  frost  sets  in  lay  your  fig 
tree  flat  on  the  ground,  and  pile  some 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep  of  earth  on  top 
of  its  roots  and  branches,  as  if  you  were 
protecti'  g  grape  vines  or  raspberry  canes, 
and  leave  it  undisturbed  till  the  winter  is 
over.  The  fig  tree  will  survive  all  right. 
And  you  can  protect  it  in  this  way  even 
till  it  is  twentv  years  old.  How  much 
frost  it  will  stand  with  impunity  depends 
on  many  circumstances,  lor  instance  20= 
of  frost  at  New  Years  might  not  hurt  it, 
but  10°  of  frost  the  first  of  April  might 
kill  it.    Frost  doesn't  do  it  any  good. 
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VEGBTflBLB  GARDEN    QUESTIONS. 

1 .  C.RF.ExnorsK  Crops  in  Summer.— 
What  c;in  be  profitably  grown  duringthe 
.•summer  in  3,000  s((uare  feet  of  glassbuilt 
for  forcing  lettuces  and  radishes  in  win- 
ter? I  have  some  chrysanthemums  on  the 
benches  this  summer,  but  could  never  find 
a  market  for  all  I  could  raise  in  the 
amount  of  glass  I  have. 

2.  Packing  Lettuces  in  Winter — 
Can  vou   inform  me   of  the   best  wav  to 


pack  lettuce  for  shipment?  I  desire  the 
lettuce  to  carry  well  and  be  fresh  and 
attractive  in  apijearance  when  it  reaches 
the  retailer. 

3.  Spinach  as  a  Orkenhousk  Crop.— 
Is  spinach  ever  grown  under  glass?  If  so 
how  far  apart  are  the  rows  and  how  far 
apart  are  the  plants  in  the  rows,  also 
what  price  per  pound  should  spinach 
bring  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce  at  5  cents  per  head. 

4.  Greenhouse  Tomatoes —I  could 
make  it  very  profitable  in  this  market  if  1 
could  ripen  tomatoes  a  month  in  advance 
of  the  earliest  grown  out  of  doors.  I  tried 
to  grow  an  extra  early  crop  this  year  by 
setting  the  plants  the  last  of  April  or  first 
of  May  upon  the  benches  wheie  lettuce 
had  been  grown  during  the  winter  The 
experiment  was  not  a  success.  The  soil 
consisted  of  one-third  or  more  well  rotted 
cow  manure,  which  gave  me  tomato 
plants  six  and  eight  feet  in  height  with 
little  fruit.  Would  growing  the  plants 
in  pots  filled  with  such  soil  help  the  mat- 
ter any? 

5.  Can  English  Frame  Cucumbers 
be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
summer?  I  would  care  only  lor  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  a  three  feet  cucumber  grow, 
with  no  thoughts  of  profit.      W.  G.  B. 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

1.  Market  gardeners  here  about  leave 
them  empty  over  summer.  Probably  you 
don't  get  outdoor  cauliflow^rbeforejune, 
cucumbers  before  the  fourth  of  July,  snap 
beans  before  the  20th  of  June,  or  toma- 
toes before  the  middle  or  20th  of  July,  up 
till  those  times  you  can  get  all  of  them 
from  the  greenhouse.  Between  the  mid- 
dle of  July  and  the  first  of  September  is 
the  period  when  there  is  no  money  in  the 
gr  enhouse,  when  we  can  grow  things 
better  out  of  doors  than  inside.  Out  of 
door  cucumbers  become  unhealthj-  in 
September,  and  tomatoes  begin  to  get 
watery,  but  in  the  greenhouse  we  can 
have  them  in  prime  condition  from  that 
time  on.  Out  of  door  musk  melons  arc 
sometimes  good,  and  sometimes  bad,  and 
often  are  a  very  unsatisfactory  crop,  but 
the  high  flavored  hothouse  melons  of 
England,  although  useless  outside,  thrive 
admirablj'  in  our  greenhouses  in  summer; 
they  need  care,  however.  The  fruits  com- 
mand a  high  price  and  are  only  fitted  for 
a  select  market.  Some  may  advise  you  to 
grow  hothouse  grapes  in  your  houses  in 
summer,  but  don  t  do  it,  don't  introduce 
anything  that  will  shade,  crowd  or  inter- 
fere with  your  vegetables  before  the  mid- 
dle of  June  or  after  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Outdoor  lettuces  give  out  in  Octo- 
ber Don't  you  think  there  is  more  money 
in  a  crop  of  greenhouse  lettuces  marketed 
about  the  end  of  October  than  in  chrys- 
anthemums in  November?    We  do. 

2  and  3.  Lettuce  should  be  packed  in 
barrels;  the  heads  averaging  about  six  to 
eight  dozen  to  a  barrel  are  generally  the 
most  salable  size.  Have  some  soft  mate- 
rial (a  little  soft  hay  will  do)  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel,  then  a  layer  of  news- 
paper, pack  the  heads  in  close  with  stalks 
upwards  and  so  on  till  the  barrel  is  lull. 
We  think  washing  the  lettuce  and  not 
leaving  any  dirt  on  the  stalks  keeps  it  in 
better  shape,  and  makes  the  lettuce  look 
nice  and  bright  on  opening  the  barrels. 
Cover  the  barrel  with  the  head  or  canvass 
cover,  and  mark  the  number  of  dozen  on 
each  barrel.  Even  dozens  are  generally 
the  best. 

In  reference  to  spinach,  our  market  for 
it  is  generally  very  good  between  Christ- 
mas and  March,  unless  it  is  possible  that 


Norfolk  spinach  should  be  in  market,  as 
it  generally  is,  about  that  time,  but  of 
course  this  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
weather  there.  If  the  stock  there  should 
be  cut  off  by  frost,  then  the  hothou.se 
spinach  would  meet  a  good  market  and 
bring  extra  prices  for  the  grower,  but 
should  it  meet  a  market  when  spinach  is 
plentiful  from  Norfolk  it  probably  will 
sell  at  about  $1.50  per  barrel.  However 
if  the  grower  can  see  any  margin  at  this 
price  to  ship  to  our  market,  with  the 
general  possibility  of  securing  more,  we 
think  it  will  be  safe  to  risk  growing  it. 
Archdeacon  &  Co. 
Commission  Merchants,  100  Murray 
street.  New  Y'ork. 

Lots  of  spinach  is  grown  under  glass  in 
winter  but  not  for  market.  Our  garden- 
ers flood  the  market  with  the  outdoor 
crop  up  into  December,  and  except  in  very 
hard  weather  Virginia  ships  it  north  in 
immense  quantity.  Lettuces  pay  better. 
We  sow  spinach  in  rows  about  ten  inches 
apart,  moderately  thick,  and  after  the 
plants  are  in  fair  leaf  thin  to  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  apart,  using  the  thin- 
nings for  greens. 

4.  Sow  in  January  or  first  of  February 
and  grow  the  plants  in  pots,  giving  them 
lots  of  room  and  light,  but  cramping  the 
roots.  Get  them  to  make  a  shor  jointed 
stocky  growth  at  first,  so  as  to  rush  them 
into  bloom;  hand  fertilizethe  flowers;  and 
as  soon  as  a  few  bunches  of  fruit  are  set 
to  each  plant,  stop  the  shoots,  and  feed 
the  roots  with  weak  manure  water.  If 
you  plant  them  out  on  benches,  have  very 
little  soil,  and  make  that  very  firm. 

5.  With  great  ease.  But  you  must 
shade  the  glass  to  keep  the  plants  from 
wilting  and  scorching,  and  hose  them 
morning  and  afternoon  to  dispel  red 
spider.  Cucumbers  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches  long  are  very  fair;  the  three  feet 
fruit  is  something"  very  seldom  seen 
among  the  good  varieties  as  Telegraph, 
Sion  House,  and  thelike,  and  yon  couldn't 
sell  them  in  the  market  except  as  a 
curiosity. 
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It  is  time  to  think  about  pulling  our 
winter  roots  as  turnips,  beets,  carrots 
and  salsify.  Here  we  leave  them  in  the 
ground  till  after  a  light  frost  comes, 
which  is  usually  about  the  end  of  the 
month;  further  inland,  however,  and  in 
more  rigorous  parts  it  is  dangerous  to 
leave  them  out  so  long,  k  little  frost 
while  thev  are  still  growing  won't  hurt 
them,  but  be  very  careful  never  to  let  frost 
touch  them  after  them  are  pulled.  When 
you  pull  them  cut  the  tops  off,  but  not 
"the  roots,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
beets  and  salsify  don't  cut  the  tops  off 
close  to  the  flesh.  If  you  leave  them  in 
heaps  outside  for  a  while  before  storing 
in  the  cellar,  see  that  they  are  covered 
with  tops  enough  to  exclude  frost  and 
shed  rain,  but  not  enough  to  generate 
heat.  Some  salsify  and  parsnips  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  over  winter  if  we  wish, 
for  late  winter  or  spring  use.  We  leave 
horse  radish  and  Jerusalem  artichokes  to 
the  last,  often  not  digging  them  out  be- 
fore November.  As  both  of  them  will 
keep  better  in  the  ground  than  stored  in 
the  cellar,  we  lift  what  we  want  for  use 
during  winter,  and  leave  the  balance  in 
the  ground  till  spring. 

See  that  the  potatoes  are  covered  from 
the  light,  and  keep  cool,  but  not  as  low 
as  freezing.  If  the  onions  get  damp  or 
are  kept  over  warm  they  will  sprout, 
avoid  this.  .\  little  frost  in  winter  won't 
materiallv  hurt  them. 
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Break  an  outside  leaf  in  over  the  heads 
of  the  hearting  cauHflowers  to  save  the 
curds  from  frost.  We  lift  and  store  our 
cabbage  in  November,  but  people  living  in 
colder  parts  mustn't  wait  as  long. 

Gather  your  surplus  Lima  beans  if  the 
the  frost  hasn't  already  damaged  them; 
the  half  ripe  ones  will  do  for  cooking 
later  on,  and  the  full  ripe  ones  both  for 
cooking  and  seed. 

Attend  to  the  winter  spinach  and  Ger- 
man kale,  keep  the  ground  clean  about 
them,  and  sweeten  it  by  an  occasional 
scarifying  with  a  steel  prong  hoe. 

Clear  away  all  old  and  waste  crops, 
cart  out  the  manure,  and  do  all  you  can 
towards  getting  the  cleaning,  manuring 
and  digging  or  plowing  finished  in  the 
fall  to  lighten  the  work  in  spring. 


VEOBTflBLE  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Bush  Lim.\s.— We  have  had  the  Thor- 
bum,  Burpee  and  Henderson  bush  Limas 
and  consider  them  all  desirable,  the  last 
especially  for  earliness.  Dreer's  we  have 
long  regarded  as  the  best  pole  Lima  and 
we  always  plant  it  for  main  crop.  It  is 
productive,  but  its  tenderness  and  sweet- 
ness are  what  we  prize  it  for. 

Beets  —The  yellow  tumipbeet  has  our 
preference  for  sweetness,  though  we  have 
some  red  kinds  to  enliven  the  color 
of  the  dish. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  —Savoy 
cabbages  we  often  find  almost  as  good  as 
cauliflower,  and  except  for  early  we  want 
no  other  forboiling.  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  told  me  of  having  ad- 
mirable success  with  cauliflower  in  a  gar- 
den in  which  others  had  failed  by  water- 
ing them  freely  with  soap  suds  from  the 
weekly  wash. 

Celery.— Having  regard  to  flavor  we 
now  raise  only  some  of  the  pink  or  red 
celeries. 

Tailbv-'s  hybrid  cucumber  we  esteem 
as  best  of  all  in  table  qualitv.  It  is  large 
•and  prolific. 

Egg  Plant.— We  tried  the  "Large 
White"  egg  plant.  It  is  productive  but 
small,  and  after  two  cookings  we  let  all 
the  rest  go  to  waste,  because  of  qualitv. 
But  we  tried  another  novelty  in  egg 
plants  which  we  can  heartily  recommend. 
It  is  the  Black  Prince,  introduced  by  a 
European  house.  The  fruit  though  small 
is  early,  abundant  and  most  delicious, 
and  the  plant  is  handsome  with  its  dark 
stems  and  leaf  veins.  We  shall  want  it 
again. 

Heroine  pea  has  been  very  satisfactory 
through  a  succession  of  plantings. 

Carmine  radish  was  as  early  and  per- 
haps of  better  quality  than  an  extra  early 
fine  French  forcing  sort. 

SC0R20NERA  has  nearly  all  run  to  seed. 
Is  that  usual?  [Under  ordinary  conditions 
no.  If  sown  before  May,  however,  it  has 
always  a  lot  of  "bolting"  or  flowering 
plants.  No  doubt  the  very  dry  summer 
helped  to  drive  the  plants 'into  bloom.— 
Ed.]    Still  it  is  good  on  the  table 

Thorburn  Lemon  Blush  Tomato  has 
been  more  productive  than  several  red 
kinds  the  past  dry  .season  on  a  very  heavy 
soil  [Had  it  a  bright  red  skin  instead  o'f 
a  lemon-blush  one,  this  variety  as  it  be- 
haved with  us  this  summer  on  enriched 
sandy  land,  would  be  a  triumph  among 
tomatoes,  the  fruits  were  so  full,  so  juicy, 
and  so  good.— Ed  ] 

Turnips  —A  novelty  in  garden  turnips, 
the  "Smooth  White  Forcing"  from 
Heinemann,  is  the  best  early  summer  tur- 
nip »  e  ever  h  id,  tender  and  sweet;  but  it 
should  be  said  that  it  had  the  advantage 
over  kinds  formerly  planted,  of  being  well 
watered  with  a  hose.     The  White  egg  for 


early  winter  and  Breadstone  for  late  ar 
favorite  sorts  with  us.  E.  R. 

Plainfield,  N.J. 


Hungarian  grass  as  a  fertilizer— I 
find  that  Hungarian  grass  plowed  under 
will  modify  the  effe  ts  of  a  long  drouth. 
Where  I  have  my  carnations  planted  out 


was  sod  land  plowed  over  last  August, 
and  notwithstanding  the  severe  drouth 
we  have  had  this  ground  has  been  moist 
all  the  time.  Sow  a  little  Hungarian 
grass  when  your  peas  come  off  and  plow 
it  under  later,  and  watch  results  next 
summer. 
Long  Island.  C.  H.  A. 


PLANT   INTELLIGENTLY, 

And  with  Profit  and  Satisfaction. 

Consult  our  Catalogues,  and  Plans  and  Suggestions  for  Planting.  Expert  advice 
often  saves  hundreds  of  dollars  in  landscape  work,  and  it's  yours  for  the  asking. 
We  devote  the  greater  part  of  250  acres  to  all  that  is  rare  and  unique,  in 

TREES,  EVERGREENS,  ROSES,  SHRUBS. 

Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  "' — *-  ^m 

And  our  Catalogues  offer  many  hardv  and  valuable  plants  not  to  he  found  in 
other  collections.     We  offer  Holland  Bulbs  of  superior  quality,  at  lowest  prices. 

Note  our  ofters  of  the  famous  new  Roses,  Crimson  Rambler  and  Rosa  Daw5onii. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

^1  ^*"PPIPnr    MASS. 


[TREES 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL,  ' 

liulhs.   Rosfi,   H.ii-.ly   rlanu    FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


Mi 


l-oage  Cataloguefree 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


TREES S 


PLANTS 


&  KUGOSA, 
1  Shnibs  and 


IF  YOU  f  STANDARD  PEARS, 

WANT    i  JAPAN  PLUMS, 

(peach  trees, 


WHirrNQ  NURSERY  CO..  Roxbury,  Mass. 

You  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  every  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 


i894. 
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Wanted 


liy  a  man  of  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  Mushrooms, 

A  party  with  capital  to  start  a  culture 
near  Chicago  or  New  York  City.  Best 
of  references,  aiict  satisfactory  proof 
given  in  regard  to  experience. 

Addres.     cHAS.    L.    HILL, 

1024   Oeary  Street, 
tm       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


100 


HYACINTHS 


ANOTHER     bargain: 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

26  Barclay  street.  88  State  Street 


Trees  ^Plants 


We  offer  a  large  8 


t  of  every  cJeBcrlptlon 


of  Fruit  aiul  t)rniuueutal  Trees,  slirubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  lledj;e  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.     Priced 

Catalogue  mailed    Tee.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttlo  &  Co.)  Bloomington,  111. 


ONE  MILLION 


shrubs,  dec- 
e  herbaceous 
plants,  etc,  for  landscape  gardeners,  parks  cem- 
eteries and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
Thunbergii.  red  berried  Berberry.  Calilornia  and 
Common  Privet,  Spirxa  Thunbergii,  Buckthorn, 
Honey  Locnst.  Japan  Quince.  Hedge  plants, 
Woodbine.  Wistaria.  Periploca,  Bignonia. 
Ampelopsis.  Honeysuckles.  Vincas,  and  Ever- 
greens. Catalogues  free.  Prices  low. 
B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries.  P  ymouth.  Mass. 


WATER  LILIES 

Victoria  Regia  and   V    Randi,  Egyptian 
Lotus:  Nymph.-eas  in  variety. 

Our  coUecliou  is  uiteqii.iled.  Was  awarded 
the  highest  honors  at  Atlantic  City,  Aug.  21, 
'94.  bv  the  S.  A.  F. 
Victoria  Regia  and  V.  Randi  Seed  ('94  crop)  now- 
ready,  «3  doz.  Secure  seed  before  cold  weatlier 
and  prevent  cliilliug,  which  destroys  vitality. 
\VM.  TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


Superb  Pansies. 

My  "RAINBOW  MIXTURE"  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  very  best  strains  in  existence, 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  Stocky 
3'oung  plants  $1.00  per  100,  tree  by  mail. 

GEORGE   CREIQHTON, 

.     .     .     Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


lie  Culture  of  Mushrooms,  free  b 
,  fl.lJU;  10(1  lbs..  }8  UU. 
lAHDINEK  &  CO  .  Seedsmen. 
;il  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend 

it  to  your  friends.        ^ 


EAGLE    BRAND  THE  BEST. 


NO  TAR. 


ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  roofing,  and  iinequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 


.  .  RUBBER    PAINT. 


The  best  known  paint  in  tlie  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sides  of  barns 
or  out-buildings.  It  costs  only  (SO  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  $4.50  for  a  5-g?.llon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  fire-proof  against  sparks. 
TRY  IT. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155  Duane  Street,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Before  Buying  Holland  Bulbs 

Send  a  postal  card  for  our  Fall  Catalogue  for  1894.  It  gives  carefully  condensed 
lists  of  the  best  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  O.xalis,  Ixias, 
Lilies,  etc.  Also  Novelties  and  Specialties.  Three  unique  features  in  our  Fall 
Catalogue  are  : 

1  tt-i?"    A  Chart  showing  depth  and  distance  apart  to  plant. 

28Sr  An  idea  imported  from   Holland. 

3865"  Three  Persian  Iris  Free  with  each  order. 

Write  for  a  copy  to-day,  SENT  FREE  TO  ALL. 


w. 


ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


We  Grow^o'f  r«^"iono?  Roses  Annually 

M:iny  .>Uu  rtii;iiL;v;i.,t..ir^',.iy   Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
s^'  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.Vrnes,  Roses,  Plants, 


IBULBS. 


ir  Nursery  can  sbow.    Plunters  as  well  as  Nur- 

eii,  I'h.ri^ix  ami  i).:iUTs  are  Cordially  invited  to  call  and  inspect  our 

FALL    PICK  I<:    LIST  AND  BlIIiB   CATALOGUE    FREE. 

4 1st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  11.     Palnesvllle,  Ohio, 


Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting 


Lil.  Longiflorum, 
Calla  Ethiopica. 
Chinese  Narcissus 


•or  nOr.  I'O.STPAln. 
2LiLAurt.orRubrm, 
I  Chinese  Narcissus, 

1  Calla  Ethiopica, 
3  Freesias, 

2  Paper  White  Narcis. 
2  Lil.  Longiflorums. 

Send  your  name  NOW  for  our  NEW  and  Interesting 
Catalogue  which  will  appear  .Ian.  Ist.  Parties  send- 
ing orders  for  above  will  receive  catalogue  free. 

ADDRESS      H.  H.  BERQER  &  CO., 

Established  1S7S.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


fiona.  Window 
eluding  all  the  choice 
s  and  <'oniferft  of 
r  growth,  sheared  specl- 


3  of  your  1 


!K  feel  fcinti.1 
THE  WM 

MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

i   miles   from   New   Vi,rk.     ;tU 
from  I'hllartelplila. 


we  cun  supply  you. 
MOON  CO.. 


BULBS- 


/-♦    A    /^T»w      12  Cacti.  $1.    SforSOcts. 
L./\i,t    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs.  $1. 

V'rVW'    ■     I  6-1  for  50  0...  .25  for  ««; 

RARE  PLANTS  BookonCactUlB  Pages,' lOcts. 
A.BLANC&C0.316N  mhSt.PHILADELPHIA 

Mention  Gardening. 


Edison  Phonograph 

A  Mechanical  Aman- 
uensis in  your 
office. 
A   Matchless   Enter- 
tainer in  your 
home. 

I  For  particulars  addresi- 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 
2SS  Wabash  Ave.  (near  Jackson),  Chicago. 


lected  with  the  publloH- 
ictated  to  the  phonograph  and 
n  the  typewriter.  Tbeadvan- 
b  over  stenography  are  very 
points  being:  No  hmlt  to 
i  greater  speed  and  accuracy 

The  Garde.nixg  Co. 


Ourwiiifl  Flowers 


tages  of  tt 
rapidity  of 


iful 


]g;  but  1 


ild  flow 


well  worth 
of  other  cli 

The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  best  hardy 
perennials  from  all  hardy  climates.  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  a  stamp  for  ray  catalogue 
containing  a  fine  assortment  of  the  best,  such 
as  I  grow  successfully  herein  cold  Vermont. 
Address 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
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Publisher's  Department. 


WflftT  SUBSCRIBERS  SflY. 

Gardening  is  like  wine;  as  it  grows 
older  it  grows  better— that  is  if  it  can 
grow  better.  M.  E.  Ten  Eyck. 

Florida. 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  great  is  my 
pleasure  inCi.vRDE.NiNG.  It  fills  a  long^felt 
want,  and  from  a  literar\'  point  of  view, 
is  quite  perfect.  F.  N.  B. 

Crown  Point,  Ind.,  Sept.  21,  ''.t4. 

You  will  find  enclosed  $2  for  the  re- 
newal of  my  subscription  to  Gardening. 
The  price  has  been  raised,  but  if  it  con- 
tinues to  put  forth  the  sound  and  prac- 
tical ideas  which  it  has  been  doing  since 
its  beginning  I  consider  its  price  yet  little 
value  for  what  we  get. 

X.  Y.  L.  O.  Palmoiist. 

Please  cunlinue  to  send  me  Gakdk.n'I.vg. 
I  do  not  want  to  lose  a  number.  It  is  a 
gem,  getting  brighter  every  issue.  It 
ought  to  become  fie  organ  of  American 
gardening.  The  views  of  any  issue  are 
worth  the  price  of  the  paper  say  nothing 
about  theniatter.  E.  W.  Lake. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

It  is  a  paper  whose  visits  once  intro- 
duced grows  in  our  good  graces  so  we 
cannot  well  do  without  it  the  whole  year 
round.  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  a 
number  of  orders  through  your  advs.  all 
of  which  have  resulted  quite  satisfac- 
torily. Henrv  McLaui.kn. 

Columbia  Citv,  Ind. 


To  THE  Editor  ok  Gardeni.ng — Siv: 
1  wish  to  write  you  a  word  of  thanks  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  my 
letters  of  inquiry. 

The  articles  in  Gardening  for  January 
15,  1893,  page  140,  February  1,  1893, 
page  155,  and  October  15,  1893,  page  44, 
as  replies  to  my  letters  of  inquiry,  have 
been  of  very  much  benefit  to  me,  a  benefit 
which  means  dollars  and  cents.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  above  with  all  my 
heart.  \'ours  very  respectfully, 

Wm,  G.  Brainard. 

GouveriKiir,  .\.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1894. 
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HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,   postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  wav.  It  has  118 
illu.strations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can'understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  aftbrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opjiortu- 
nities  for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
I)een  grown.    $1.25. 

Volume  lof  Gardening.— Bound  in  half 
leather, 305  pages, beautifully  illustrated, 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fiom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
I^ertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.     $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardenlng  (Nicholson). 
— .\n  inimitable  work.  An  encycloptcdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authorit.v  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Em-ope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  .\merica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas  I. 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsonsi      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oeniler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heini-ich).75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Eong).   $2.00- 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .  .  TttE  OflRDENING  GO..  MoiiOil  BlliKlincj.  GUlGaQO. 
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HITCHINQS  «&   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

Anil   l.arKtst   .M;iiuira<l  iir.i  s  ..I 

(iRnp.NHorsn  hhatino  and  ventilatinci  apparatus. 


QkF^AHOUSE  # 

HEATERS, 

Wrought  Iron  Boilers  Only. 

m 


ciiMd  .It  tlu    WorMs    I  dir    tor   HortiLUlliir  il    Xrchitciturt    (iriinh 

Construction  and  Meatin^  Apparatus 
nhuu-.cs,   Pdlm    Houses,   etc.   erected   complete    with    our   Patent   In 
Frame    Construction 

I  oi  i:  (  I  MS  I  oi:  II  I  I  SI  H  \  II  i>  (  VI  \i  <M.i  hs 

233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
H.   n.    HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,   Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists., 

Wo  rtenlreto  announce  the  dlsBOhitlun  of  tlis;  flmi  of  SIptie.  HopfTel  , 
5Bor,  The  Syracuse  Pottery  Co.,  which  will  be  undc-  • 

.o.^  RraitQoliworiti      Tli«  hiisinpsH   wilt  hp  rondnrted  as  ..„. „„,^. ,,.,.,.  ^-.^^^^  ,., „.,. — 

nlarped  our  plant  and  capacity  and  wltb 


ler  satisfactory  to  all. 
ler 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO..  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE : 

69  Dearborn  St.,      CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Standard  Ventilating  Machinery 


KKCKIVED 


HKST 
AWAKDS 
LAST 
FOIK 
YKAKS. 
Opens  sash 
■     ght 


ily  machine  In  competition  recelvlnK  a  Certltl- 
ilerlt  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention . 
K.  HIPPAKO,        YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
oranyotherourpose.    klllT-AlK 
Send  lor  IllustraledCalalogue    IIUI      Hill 

:e lamat'er-rider  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   ri^pii^r 

PUMPING       tNlilNh. 
ENGINE. 


Capacity  1 


-"'y  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbs  and  Requisites 
Thev  are  the  Best  at  the 
Ixjwest  Prices.  Cotaloeue 
full  of  garden  topics  mailed 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

Che^nut  3t.  Phila. 


safe  that  a  child  can  run  them  They 
will  pump  -water  from  shallow 
streams  or  any  k.ud  of  well.  Thev 
can  be  arranifed  for  any  kind  of  fuel 
.500  to  30.000  gallons 
i  day.  according  to  size. 

ho  De  Lamatcr  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Filth  A»e., 
NEW    YORK,    N.  .Y. 

When  wrltlntr  mention  Gardening. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  i 

W-lnch  I 


HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 
....     FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 


ORCHIDS.  # 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orcliids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  SIIIDEH 


Write  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator, 


A  montiily  journal  issued  by 
the  largest  engraving  house 
in  the  United  States.     .     . 


J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183,  185,  187  rionroe  Street, 

.    .   CHICAGO. 


EflKraving  by  all  Processes. 
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Planting: 
Plans 


should  be  made  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  and  the  planting  done  the  fol- 
lowing Spring 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Detailed  Planting  Plans  with  specifica- 
tions furnished  at  moderate  cost.  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants  supplied  my  cus- 
tomers at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 
from  usual  prices. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  sent  on 

application 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 

New.Rareand  Beautiful  Flams 

STROBILANTHES  DYERIANUS.  This  is  the 
most  valuable  novelty  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years.  For  beoding  is  superiortothe 
finest  coleus;  withstands  hot  sun  and  dry 
weather  better. 

A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  green- 
house plants,  carefully  grown,  at  low  rates. 

ORCHlDS—A  very  extensive  stock;  East  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American.  &c. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

P/EONIES-A  large  collection  of  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivation. Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Iris.  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

4W"Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Fall   without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  Is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  C.  MONINGER  GO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


Cypress 
(jreen=Iiouse 
2^Y        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    Chicag'O, 


Fine  Flowers  t^^ 


ire  raised  from  fine  Bulbs  and  good 
reliable  Seed.  We  furnish  these.  Send 
for  our  Fall  lUilb  Catalogue.    Address 


August  Rolker  &  Sons, 


130  &  138  W.  34th  St., 

•'  or  1'.  O.  Station  V.. 

1  Gurdenln^'. 


PITCHER  &  MANDA. 

Special  inducements  are  being  offered  i 
greenhouse  and  ouldoor  plants  of  every  d 
scnption  and  ver>'  high  quality,  at  the  lowe 
prices  ever  known.  Such  an  opportunity  i 
secure  bargains  seldoni  occurs. 

Wnte  us  your  requirements  and  we  wi 
furnish  estimate  of  cost. 

United  States  Nurseries, 

SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J. 

When  wTltlDR  mention  GardenlnK- 


.  A   ROSE   HEDGE 


Is  a  most  beautiful  object,  and  now  is  the  time  to  plant  it,  as  probably  never  again  will  the 
same  quality  of  plants  be  offered  at  so  low  a  figure. 

The  above  cut  shows  a  block  of  Madame  Plantier  Roses  that  are  three  years  old. 
They  have  been  root  pruned  and  sheared  (the  picture  was  taken  during  the  process  of 
shearing),  and  will  make  a  fine  show  as  soon  as  transplanted.  Madame  Plantier  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  hedges,  as  it  is  the  hardiest  of  roses,  gives  a  most  abundant  crop  of 
beautiful  white  flowers,  and  stands  pruning  as  well  as  a  California  Privet. 

Price,  boxed  and  delivered  at  any  freight  liouse  or  Express  office  in 
Rochester,  $9.00  per  100;  $75.00  per  1000. 

N.  B. — The  plants  should  be  set  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart  to  produce  the  quickest 
results,  though  if  set  eighteen  inches  apart  they  will  fill  up  any  gaps  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two. 


W.  S.   LITTLE  &  CO., 

Commercial  Nurseries.  —  prtrHccTcp    jvj,  y. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  #^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

nUlied  on  application 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

lrvington=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

IN   GREAT   VARIETY. 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAnUEL   C.  MOON, 

•    •    Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


CANNAS- 


Mme.  Croz.y,  J.  I>.  Cabos,  Alphonae 
Konvier,  F.  Alarquant,  Captain  P.  de 
SuxzoqI,  Pres.  Caraot,  CiUHtave  .Senne- 
hol7.,  ExpIoratenrCrMmpbel,  H.  A.  Dre«r, 
The  Garden,  Comte  H.  de  Chulseal, 
GeofTroy  «t.  HUalre.    One  of  each  for  R.OO. 

PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


-TANiO.      QARDfTA/ 


Plil 

siP^ir  ■■■•'•                     AJF-'f^w'"' 

^-^RTi 

.    •  \               •'.    <^^^^B 

■0--  \        ■ 

HARDY    YUCCAS    AT    EGANDALE     ILLINOIS 


The  Flower  Garden. 


yUOCflS  {r:!:i>'„;,/osa)  IN  TflE  OflRDEN. 
This  stately  i)lant  is  very  effective  when 
grouped  in  anirregiilarmaiiiieronalawn. 
riie  group  illustrated  in  part  consists  of 
twelve  plants,  eight  of  which  bloomed 
this  year.  They  are  planted  in  holes  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  same  in  depth,  filled 
with  sandy  loam,  slightly  enriched  with 
old  manure.  Plenty  of  space  between  is 
allow.  (1  for  the  lawn  mower.  They  are 
ixrfectly  hardy  here;  each  fall  they  catch 
the  leaves  blown  by  the  wind',  which 
seems  to  be  all  the  protection  needed. 
They  arc  shy  bloomers;  young  strong 
I)lants  bloom  and  then  for  a  few  years 
produce  suckers  but  no  bloom.  I  grow 
these  suckers  elsewhere  and  each  spring 
transplant  "promising"  ones  and  get 
Irom  seven  to  nine  bloomers  out  of  the 


wclve  each 
Highland  1 


W.  C.  V.c,.\ 


after  year.  See  a  picture  of  some  of  them 
in  Garde.ning,  page  20,  Oct.  1,  '92.  We 
let  the  plants  getasbigandmultierowned 
as  they  want  to.  But  hardy  as  they  are 
they  like  shelter.  They  dislike  wet  ground, 
but  dearly  love  deeply  worked,  rich,  sandy 
land,  By  "deeply  worked"  we  don't 
mean  a  foot  deep,  but  three  or  more  feet. 
They  ripen  lots  of  seed  with  us,  and  these 
sown  in  spring  in  rows  in  the  open  gar- 
ilen  germinate  as  readily  as  do  onions. 
In  three  years  they  are  flowering  plants. 
As  yuccas  are  so  very  easily  grown  and 
long  lived  we  can  recommend  them  as 
being  one  of  the  best  of  hardy  plants. 
Our  foremost  landscape  gardeners  arc 
using  them  freely  as  settings  in  front  of 
shrubbery  jilanting  and  to  set  out  among 
rockwork,  and  in  various  other  ways 
where  the  land  is  sandv. 


DWARF  flOERflTUM,  flLTERNflNTHERfl,  CflL- 
CEOLflRlflS,  ETC. 

J.  J.  0.  B.,\Villiamstown,  Mass.,  writes; 
1.'  "The  Tom  Thumb  ageratum  I  raised 
from  seed  last  spring  proved  to  be  a 
nii.xture  of  many  dwarf  kinds,  some  with 
small  whitish  flowers,  others  with  coarse 


foliage,  compact,  but  with  scarcely  any 
flowers.  The  whole  lot  looked  quite 
shabby  all  summer,  mostly  on  account  of 
the  seed  ripening  nearly  all  the  time. 
What  about  Cop -'s  Pet  that  I  read  about 
recentlyin  Garde.ning?  I  sent  to  a  seeds- 
man for  seed  of  it  last  spring,  but  could 
not  obtain  it. 

2.  "I  am  thinkingof  planting  the  same 
bed  (100  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide)  next 
summer  with  a  carpet  arrangement  made 
up  of  dwarf  alyssum,  golden  feather  fever- 
few, blue  lobelia  and  Cope's  Pet  ager- 
.-ituni.  All  of  these  I  can  raise  myself 
from  seed  in  the  hotbed  and   they  won't 

:alternanthera 
or  other  dark  colored  plants  to  corre- 
S])ond  in  height  with  the  former? 

+.  "Please  tell  me  about  growing 
shrubby  calceolarias  for  out  of  doors.  1 
have  a  moist  shady  border  in  which  1 
think  thev  would  do  well." 


1 .  Ageratum  raised  from  seed  must 
contain  an  uneven  assortment  of  plants 
of  uneven  quality  and  variety;  at  the 
s;ime   time   strains   are   often   reduced  so 
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fine  that  thej'  come  fairly  true  from  seed. 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  Cope's  Pet  is 
to  raise  the  young  ones  irom  cuttings  or 
division  of  the  old  plants;  as  it  grows 
and  multiplies  readily  this  isn't  a  very 
formidable  task. 

2.  Be  careful  in  arranging  yellow  and 
blue.  In  lobelia  and  ageratuiii  you  have 
two  shades  oi  blue;  we  think  the  ager- 
atum  alone  will  give  j-ou  a  more  pleasing 
and  lasting  efiect 

3.  Altcrnanthera  paronvchioides  major 
and  the  crimson  leaved  creeping  oxalis 
called  in  gardens  O.  tropwoloides  will 
suit  your  purpose. 

4.  The  varieties  kept  by  florists  and 
perpetuated  from  cuttings  often  do  nicely 
in  June  and  July.  Our  experience  with 
them  from  seed  1  as  not  been  satisfactory. 
From  seed  sown  indoors  in  March  we 
can  get  up  nice  plants  to  set  out  late  in 
May,  but  then  the  trouble  comes,  they 
come  uneven  in  size  and  blooming  and 
seldom  make  show  enough  to  justify  the 
care  and  ground  they  take.  Their  floweis 
are  mostiv  brown  or  brownish  yellow. 


CROZY'S  AND    OTHER   NEW    CflNNflS    ftT 
BOSTON. 

The  grounds  of  my  neighbor  Mr.  James 
Farquhar,  at  Clarendon  Hills,  are  just 
now  specially  attractive  to  admirers  of 
these  magnificent  plants,  for  there  maj- 
be  seen  the  novelties  of  M.  Crozy's  estab- 
lishment for  1894.  They  mark  a  distiiact 
advance  in  these  flowers.  Of  those  more 
distinctivel}'  of  the  Madame  Crozy  type 
are  Baron  M.  de  Hirsch,  Souvenir  d'  An- 
toine  Crozy,  James  Farquhar,  M.  For- 
geot.  Van  den  Berg,  Jr.,  Paolo  Radaeli. 
These  all  have  the  j-ellow  markings  of 
Mme.  Crozy  but  usually  more  pfainly 
defined  and  wider,  and  a  few  of  them 
seem  to  surpass  it  in  brilliancy  of  color. 
Paolo  Radaeli,  a  dwarf  of  two  and  one- 
half  feet,  is  of  a  superb  garnet  velvet  color 
with  wide  brilliant  yellow  edge,  and  on 
the  whole  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
canna  of  the  collection.  Van  den  Berg,  Jr. 
is  distinct  in  color;  a  sort  of  vermilion 
scarlet  suffused  and  dotted  with  carmine, 
with  the  base  and  edges  of  the  petals  a 
brilliant  shade  of  yellow,  the  whole  flower 
has  an  iridescence  similar  to  that  on  a 
pigeon's  neck. 

In  the  apricot  shades  we  find  Ingegnoli 
Fratelli  and  Arairal  Avellan,  both  with 
dark  foliage  and  large  flowers,  the  latter 
is  likely  to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to 
that  grand  sort  J.  D.  Cabos.  These  will 
l)e  possibly  four  to  four  and  one-half  feet 
high.  General  deMiribel,  a  dwarf  two  and 
one-half  feet  has  large  flowers  of  a  light 
shade  of  apricot. 

In  the  crimson  shades  the  noticeable 
ones  are  John  Laing.  Madame  Ch.  Molin, 
a  beautilul  flower,  plant  dwarf,  two  and 
one-half  feet;  and  Ami  Pichon,  also  dwarf 
but  with  a  flower  five  inches  across,  deep 
crimson  or  vermilion  with  deeper  crimson 
or  carmine  stripes  and  dots.  It  is  a  superb 
flower.  Rose  Unique  and  Treye  Marie  arc 
good  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  shaded 
slightly  with  cannine.  They  are  odd,  but 
may  be  passed  where  there  are  so  many 
better.  There  are  no  self  yellows,  but 
three  good  onos  of  the  faintly  spotted 
sorts  are  President  Chandon,  a  brilliant, 
showy,  orange  yellow  witli  brick  red 
spots  and  the  objectionable  droo])ing 
habit  of  Bouvicr;  Madame  Camille  Dugas, 
a  large  flower  similarly  marked  but  of  up- 
right and  much  better  habit,  and  Madame 
Montefiore  a  tall  grower  of  five  to  five 
and  one-half  feet,  like  in  color  of  flowers 
to  the  well  known  variety  Captain  P.  de 
Suzzoni,  but  so  far  its  sui>crior  in  every 
particular  that  the  lattcr's  days  are  num- 
bered  when  Madame  Montefiore  can  Ik- 


bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  flower 
spikes  are  numerous,  erect  and  well  fur- 
nished wi  h  long  stemmed  lovely  flowers 
of  immense  size  I  measured  several  a  few 
days  ago  and  found  them  overfive  inches 
across,  with  the  broad  rounded  petal  of 
Madame  Crozy.  The  spots  are  faint  and 
the  general  effect  at  a  short  distance  is 
that  of  a  clear  yellow. 

The  above  are  the  most  prominent  of 
Mr.  Farqubar's  Crozy  collection.  He  has 
howe\er  several  grand  seedlings  of  his 
own,  mostly  products  of  Madame  Crozy, 
one  of  which,  named  Victor,  is  a  remark- 
ably brilliant  flower  surpassed  but  by  few 
in  the  collection  from  M.  Crozy.  Should 
any  of  your  readers  interested  in  these 
plants  chance  to  be  in  the  "Hub"  a  visit 
to  Mr.Farquhar's  grounds  will  sureh' 
repay  them.  This  can  be  easilj- done  by 
train  from  Park  Square  Station,  Boston 
and  Providence  R.  R.,  to  Clarendon  Hills 
Station,  whence  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes 
brings  one  to  Mr.  Farquhar's  place. 

At  Newton  Highlands  Mr.  Arthur  11. 
Fewkes  has  now  in  flower  quite  a  number 
of  seedlings  from  Mme.  Crozy,  three  of 
which  are  of  great  merit.  One  named 
Mrs.  Cowing  is  a  beautilul  yellow  faintly 
spotted  with  crimson  or  terra  cotta.  It 
IS  ol  dwarf  habit,  about  two  and  one- 
half  feet,  and  has  fine  erect  spikes  of  large 
flowers  well  carried  on  long  stems.  I  have 
measured  several  individual  flowers  of 
this  variety,  and  found  a  spread  of  five 
and  one-half  inches  with  one  and  one- 
fourth  inch  breadth  of  petal  Its  Crozy 
blood  crops  out  in  rather  an  interesting 
way,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  distinctly 
marked  border  to  the  petals  of  an  almost 
orange  tint,  while  the  body  of  the  flower 
is  rather  of  a  lemon  shade.  The  Mass. 
Horticultural  Society  gave  Mr.  Fewkes  a 
silver  medal  for  this  fine  canna  last  sea- 
son. When  we  include  this  with  Mme. 
Montefiore  and  Florence  Vaughan,  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  to  be  desired  in  this 
color.  But  predictions  are  risky  in  these 
days  of  horticultural  activitj-  and  hybrid- 
izing skill.  Mr.  Fewkes'  other  two  seed- 
lings are  self  crimsons,  dwarf  growers 
and  with  erect  spikes  of  inagnificent  flow- 
ers. One  resembles  Bouvicr  in  color  but 
is  even  better,  and  "holds  its  head  up." 
The  flowers  of  the  other  are  I  think  the 
largest  I  have  met  with,  spanning  some- 
times six  inches  with  one  and  one-half 
inch  petals,  color  magnificent.  The  petals 
lack  a  little  in  substance  and  have  not  the 
fimmess  of  Mme.  Crozy,  but  the  flower  is 
notwithstanding  imposing.  It  looks  a 
little  as  though  Mme.  Crozy  might  live  to 
see  herself  outshone  by  her  children,  but 
that  is  the  common  fate  of  mortal  and 
flowers.  It  would  appear  that  we  have 
about  reached  the  limit  of  desirable  size 
in  cannas  though  I  know  the  fad  of  late 
years  has  nm  in  that  direction.  But  too 
often  quality  has  suffered  in  this  scramble 
for  quantity.  W.  H.  C. 

West  Roxburv,  Mass. 


LILY   DlbEflSE. 

This  lily  disea.se  we  now  have  is  a  differ- 
ent one  fiom  what  was  introduced  ^  itli 
the  auratum  lily.  The  auratums  used  to 
rot,  beginning  at  the  bulb  and  extending 
up  the  stem,  and  I  have  seen  it  a  chase 
between  the  rot  and  the  flowers  whether 
the  rot  would  get  to  the  flowers  before 
they  expanded.  This  disease  seems  gone, 
my  auratums  do  fairly  well,  and  certainly 
the  old  blacking  rot  of  the  stem  does  not 
show.  The  tiger  was  the  first  other  lily 
struck  with  this  auratum  rot  when  it 
was  introduced,  and  it  now  is  the  fir.-t  to 
suffer  from  the  Bermuda  lily  disease, 
which  affects  my  lilies  all  over  at  once. 
The  tigers  are  wiped  out.  and  the  rubrums 


just  about  so.  I  propose  to  dig  out  and 
throw  away  the  rubrum  bulbs  in  a  bed 
fifty  by  five  feet,  dug  four  feet  deep,  with 
good  drainage,  which  up  to  last  year  was 
a  scene  of  the  utmost  luxuriance.  Now, 
will  the  Bermuda  disease  follow  the  ex- 
amole  of  the  auratum  one,  and  die  out  of 
itself?  \\.  W. 

Hulton,  Pa. 


LILIUM  flURflTUM   IN   POTS   AND   IN  SHADE. 

Last  year  I  tried  bulbs  of  Lilium  aura- 
tum in  pots  covered  with  ashes  under  a 
deep  outside  cellar  stair,  and  also  under 
a  cover  of  oak  leaves  in  a  drj'  area  in 
front  of  a  basement  window.  I  mulched 
the  oots  with  grass  from  the  lawn  and 
jjlaccd  them  under  some  evergreens,  and 
the3'  were  fine.  In  the  field  they  do 
poorly.  They  live  but  they  have  poor 
color  and  poor  bloom.  I  am  now  quite 
convinced  chat  what  ails  them  is  the  lack 
of  sufficient  shade.  I  have  a  few  on  a 
shelf  in  a  ravine  densely  shaded  and 
hardly  a  promising  place  for  anything 
but  spring  bulbs  which  are  ripening  by 
the  time  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf,  and  in 
this  place  auratum  does  finely,  fully  as 
well  as  in  pot  culture.  In  Japan  itgrows 
on  the  wooded  hillsides  resiing  on  the 
clay  or  loam,  but  under  a  cover  of  six  to 
eight  inches  of  leaf  mould  which  the  frost 
never  penetrates.  C.  L.  M. 

Milwaukee. 


WEEDS  IN  THE  LflWN. 

I  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  lawn 
started  about  mv  hotise  at  Setauket,  L. 
I  In  the  spring 'of  l.S9,3  I  planted  the 
ground  with  lawn  mixture,  but  the  sea- 
son was  dry  and  it  did  not  do  well.  Last 
spring  I  plowed  it  all  up  and  following  a 
suggestion  in  Gardening  I  planted  a 
mixture  of  Kentucky  blue  grass  and 
Rhode  Island  bent  grass.  It  came  up  very 
well,  but  another  long  dry  season  killed  a 
good  deal  of  it.  With  the  fall  rains,  how- 
ever, it  has  grown  considerably  and  looks 
as  if  there  was  enough  to  make  a  good 
stand  were  it  not  for  the  we  ds.  I  might 
add  that  the  soil  is  a  sandj-  loam  with  a 
fair  topsoil,th;land  having  been  formerly 
cultivated  for  farm  crops  and  in  the  two 
plantings  mentioned  I  used  commercial 
fertilizers.  During  the  past  summer  a 
vast  quantity  of  rag  weed,  wild  carrot 
and  a  weed  we  call  "nigger  head,"  of 
which  I  enclose  a  specimen  spray,  came 
up.  I  kept  the  tops  well  cue  so  that  1 
assume  next  year  the  two  former  will  not 
re-appear.  The  latter,  however,  as  I  re- 
call it  in  other  places  is  a  perennial  which 
grows  stronger  each  year  and  as  the 
lawn  is  very  full  of  it  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  I  tried  cutting  it  off  just  under 
the  ground  but  found  it  grew  up  with 
several  new  heads  in  place  of  the  former 
one.  As  the  lawn  is  about  four  acres  in 
extent  it  would  be  a  great  labor  to  take 
all  these  weeds  up  b_v  the  roots,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  plow  it  all  up  again  next 
s])ring.     Can  vou  advise  me  what  to  do? 

Wall  St.,  NeW  York.  C.  B. 

The  "nigger  head"  plant  sent  is  rib 
grass  or  lance-leaved  plantain  (Plantago 
lanceohita).  Your  land  must  have  been 
rather  foul,  that  is  full  of  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  to  begin  with.  The  seeds  are  in 
the  ground  and  only  require  to  be  brought 
near  enough  to  the  surface  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  grow,  so  after  every  plowing 
you  would  be  apt  to  have  a  fresh  crop  of 
weeds.  If  the  lawn  is  kept  well  cut  down 
all  summer,  annual  weeds  like  rag  weed, 
she|)herd's  purse  and  the  like  won't  be  as 
troublesome   next   year;    and  while  vour 
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close  cutting  this  year  may  not  kill  out 
the  wild  carrots  this  winter,  continuing 
the  close  cutting  for  another  year  or  so 
will  destroy  them.  It  will  be  a  harder 
matter  to  get  rid  of  the  rib  grass  It, 
dandelions  and  crab  grass  are  among  the 
worst  lawn  weeds  we  have  got.  We 
would  rceonmiend  that  you  rake  the 
lawn  clean  with  long-toothed  steel  rakes, 
removing  sorrel,  mouse  ear  chickweed, 
creeping  vervain  or  veronica,  yarrow,  or 
any  other  weeds  j'ou  can,  then  roll  the 
lawn  firmly  with  a  twohorse  roller. 
Refuse  tobacco  stems  from  cigar  factories 
if  bought  by  the  ton  are  pretty  cheap 
Get  two  to  three  tons  of  them,  o])cn  the 
bales  and  shake  up  the  stems  quite  loose, 
then  load  them  up  and  cart  them  on  to 
your  lawn,  spreading  them  evenly.  This 
is  to  act  as  a  mulching  over  winter.  It 
isn't  meant  as  an  insecticide  at  all  nor  to 
kill  noxious  weeds;  but  as  it  has  some 
manurial  value,  and  contains  no  seeds  of 
anj'  kind,  and  won't  blow  away,  it  makes 
a  desirable  mulch. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  leaves  the  ground, 
say  early  in  March,  on  a  very  dry-  day, 
sow  some  more  fine  grass  seed  over  the 
barer  parts  of  your  lawn,  and  without 
removing  the  stems,  run  a  light  brush 
harrow  over  it  to  settle  the  seed  on  the 
ground,  then  roll  it.  Leave  the  stcmson, 
and  if  you  are  troubled  with  European 
sparrows  add  another  ton  of  fresh  stems 
to  your  mulching  to  repel  the  birds.  When 
the  grass  begins  to  grow  a  little  the 
tobacco  stems  now-  pretty  well  rotted 
should  be  raked  oflfwith  wooden-toothed 
rakes.  Never  wait  for  warm  weather  to 
sow  grass  seed,  if  you  gdt  a  snow  storm 
after  the  seed  is  sown  it  w-on't  hurt  it.  If 
you  like  white  clover  in  your  lawn  sow 
it  with  the  grass  seed  in  spring.  The 
only  way  to  reduce  the  weeds  is'  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  the  short  grasses, 
and  mow  frequently  to  behead  the  weeds. 


Lilies  to  Bloom  in  August.— X.  Y.  Z., 
W.  Va.,  wishes  "to  exhibit  a  small  collec- 
tion of  lilies  at  a  fair  next  August  and  have 
selected  auratum,  A.  vittatum,  speciosum 
album,  s.  roseum,  s.  rubrum,  s.  Melpo- 
mene, tigrinum,  fl.pl.,  Leichtlinii  and  a  few 
others,  including  one  of  the  new  East 
India  yellow-  lily.  I  have  not  yet  planted 
the  bulbs  and  would  appreciate  some 
hints  of  how  to  proceed  so  as  to  reach 
best  results." 

You  may  have  difficulty  in  getting  all 
of  these  lilies  to  bloom  at  the  same  time 
and  as  late  as  you  desire.  If  you  had  a 
good  many  to  choose  from,  and  planted 
some  in  a  cool,  moist,  fainth- shaded  spot 
your  chances  for  late  flowers  would  be 
better.  Bulbs  that  have  been  out  of  the 
ground  and  had  a  long  and  decided  rest 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  so  much  as  ones 
w-e  have  been  growing  and  know  all 
about.  They  maj-  be  impetuous  or  ener- 
vated. It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  all  of 
these  lilies  into  bloom  a  month  earlier 
than  is  their  usual  custom,  but  to  retard 
them  is  far  more  difficult.  And  in  the  case 
of  auratums  in  particular,  even  under  the 
same  cultural  conditions  they  may  not 
all  bloom  at  the  same  time,  you  may 
notice  this  among  those  in  your  garden. 

Wintering  tender  bulbs  and  tubers. 
— C.  W.  P.,  Nebraska  asks:  "How  to 
keep  (1,1  gladiolus,  (2)  tuberoses,  (3) 
cannas,  (•!•)  dahlias,  bulbs  and  tubers 
through  the  winter  without  rotting  or 
growing? 

(6).  Will  old  bulbs  of  tuberoses  bloom 
next  summer.  (G)  When  is  the  best  time 
to  remove  the  young  shoots.  (7).  How- 
shall  I  treat  them  to  make  bloom  them 
successfiiUv?    And  remarks 


"Gardening  I  consider  is  the  best 
floral  and  gardening  journal  published." 

1.  Lift  them  at  once.  Cut  the  stems 
and  leaves  off  two  or  three  inches  from 
the  bulbs,  spread  them  out  thin  to  dry, 
then  clean  them,  and  store  them  aw-aj-  in 
bags,  or  shallow  boxes  in  a  cool  shed, 
cellar,  or  building,  in  a  temperature  of 
about  45°. 

2.  Crop  them  over;  then  lift  them  and 
dry  them  and  store  them  in  shallow  boxes 
on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  place,  saj-  60°. 

3.  How  to  keepcannasoverwinterhas 
been  answered  several  times  lately. 

4.  Dahlias,  the  same  as  tuberoses,  onlv 
a  little  cooler.  They  keep  fine  in  a  cellar, 
if  kept  dry. 

5.  Y'es,  if  strong  enough  and  in  good 
condition. 

6.  When  sorting  the  bulbs  over  in  win- 
ter. 

7.  Plant  early — but  not  before  you 
would  sow  Lima  beans,  in  warm  good 
ground.    They  all  don't  flower. 

The  Belladonna  Amaryllis  won't 
BLOOM.— M.  N.,  Wis.,  writes:  "I  have 
treated  it  as  a  pot  plant  for  two  years. 
Its  leaves  are  now  (October  5)  a  foot 
high,  and  a  number  of  offshoots  have 
made  their  appearance,  but  no  flowers. 
It  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  Will  it 
do  to  plant  it  out  in  the  open  ground 
with  so  much  new  growth?"  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
warm  sheltered  positions  it  lives  nicely 
out  of  doors  at  Boston,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  is  hardy  in  Wisconsin.  We  have 
not  known  it  to  multiply  very  fast.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  its  leaves  grow  in 
spring,  and  die  down  in  summer;  and 
after  a  rest  in  dormant  state  in  late  sum- 
mer the  bulbs  throw  up  vigorous  scapes 
terminated  with  several  large,  rose-col- 
ored flowers. 

The  "Mexican  Primrose"  won't 
BLOOM  —M.  N.,  Wis.,  has  been  trying  for 
three  j-ears  to  pet  it  to  bloom;  he  has  tried 
it  as  a  pot  plant,  and  a  basket  plant, 
planted  it  in  the  open  ground  in  full  sun- 
shine and  in  partial  shade,  in  rich  soil 
and  in  poor  soil,  and  watered  and  fer- 
tilized it,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  it  hasn't 
borne  more  than  half  a  dozen  flowers  in 
all  that  time.  We  presume  the  pretty 
little  rose-pink  evening  primrose  (CEno- 
thera)  is  the  plant  referred  to.  Keep  it 
cool  (but  not  so  low  as  to  let  it  freeze! 
and  inactive  all  winter,  and  only  slightly 
moist,  to  rest  it.  In  early  spring  when  it 
starts  into  fresh  growth  give  it  more 
water  and  more  sunshine.  We  have  seen 
it  in  the  greatest  profusion  of  bloom,  and 
then  it  is  a  lovely  little  flower. 

A  New  Canna  in  the  way  oi  but  "much 
superior  in  coloring  to  Paul  Marquant" 
has  been  raised  from  seed  by  P.  L.  V., 
Bayou  Goula,  La.  "This  seedling  is  now- 
(October  10)  only  18  inches  high  and  this 
is  its  first  head  of  bloom."  The  flowers 
being  so  good  to  begin  with  are  apt  to  be 
always  good,  but  the  dwarfness  of  the 
plant  when  it  bears  its  first  flowers 
doesn't  always  hold  good  that  thevariety 
will  continue  to  be  very  dwarf  We  have 
had  scores  of  seedlings  come  into  bloom 
as  small  as  that  and  grow  to  be  several 
feet  high  the  next  summer. 

Destroying  Weeds.— The  only  practi- 
cal way  of  getting  rid  of  such  persistent 
weeds  as  milkweed,  calystegia  and  horse- 
nettle  is  to  cut  them  down  as  fast  as  the}- 
spring  up.  If  this  is  persisted  in  for  two 
years  there  is  no  weed  that  can  stand  it. 

Hulton,  Pa.  W.  W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


LflROE-LEflUED  MflONOLIfl  AND  FflULOWNIfl. 

A.  L.  W.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  writes.  "I  am 
anxious  to  plant  a  Afa^no//a  niacrophylla 
and  Paulownia  imperialis,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  I  can  reasonably  expect 
them  to  thrive  in  our  climate.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  our  temperature  reaches  ten  - 
degrees  below  zero  in  winter,  but  our 
winds  are  very  strong."  Instead  of  Mag- 
nolia macrophylla  we  would  suggest 
that  you  try  the  Japanese  large-l.aved 
magnolia,  namely,  M.  hypoleuca. 


Neither  the  large-leaved  magnolia  nor 
the  paulownia  will  thrive  in  the  clay  sub- 
soil of  Buffalo  and  vicinity.  1  believe 
that  in  thin,  loamy  or  gravelly  soil  young 
plants  would  ripen  the  wood  sufficiently 
to  escape  being  killed  back,  if  the  roots 
are  mulched  as  a  protection  from  severe 
frost  until  they  get  down  deep  enough. 
Both  species  do  well  with  proper  atten- 
tion for  the  first  few  years  in  the  vicinitv 
of  New  York.  In  fact  the  paulownia  is  a 
common  street  tree  in  Brooklyn,  and 
trees  of  large  size  maj-  be  seen  occasion- 
alh'.  The  minimum  winter  temperature 
here  is  not  lower  than  in  New  York,  but 
the  spring  is  nearly  a  month  later,  and 
the  paulownia  would  rarely  bJoora,  if 
ever.  All  the  plants,  both  of  the  above 
magnolia  and  the  paulownia,  which  I 
hive  set  out  out  in  the  park  here  have 
been  killed  back  in  winter,  because  the 
growth  was  too  rank  and  sappy.  The 
paulownia  roots  are  often  uninjured,  and 
each  season  they  send  up  one  or  more 
succulent  shoots,  with  leaves  three  or 
four  times  the  normal  size.  The  general 
aspect  of  these  annual  sprouts  is  that  of 
an  overgrown  sunflower  rather  than  of  a 
young  tree.  As  year  by  year  the  roots 
increase  in  vigor  the  annual  saplings  in- 
ci-ease  in  size  and  softness,  and  then  the 
first  sharp  frost  of  the  season  suddenly 
kills  both  stem  and  roots.  I  therefore 
think  that  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
soil  and  exposure  neither  species  will 
thrive  in  Buffalo  or  its  vicinity. 

Wm.  McMillan. 

Sup't  of  Parks,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October 
16,  '94. 


SflflDB  TREES  FOR  T«E  SOUTH. 

U.  B.  H.,  Americus,  Georgia,  "wants  to 
get  quite  a  lot  of  good  sized  shade  trees 
shipped  out  to  me  this  winter."  He  vis- 
ited thenorth  last  summer,  and  at  Dosoris 
(we  regret  hedid  not  make  himself  known 
to  us)  he  saw  some  copper  beeches  and 
other  trees  that  pleased  him,  and  a  friend 
"recommended  to  me  as  most  thrifty  and 
beautiful  shade  trees  the  Norwav  and 
sugar  maples,"  and  advised  him  "to  get 
them  from  a  certain  far-north  nursery. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
cHmatic  conditions  of  New  Y'ork  and 
southw-estem  Georgia;  Nevi-  England 
trees  might  disappoint  you,  better  take 
the  advice  of  such  eminent  veterans  in 
tree  planting  as  James  Stewart  of  the 
Elm  wood  Nurseries,  Memphis  (see  what 
he  siys  in  Gardening,  page  40,  October 
15,  '93.  As  you  are  a«xecent  subscriber 
we  mail  you  the  issue  containing  the 
article),  and  Prosper  J.  Berekmans,  The 
Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Georgia. 
Mr  Berekmans  writes  us: 

"Norway  and  sugar  maples  are  the 
least  desirable  of  the  class  for  the  light 
soils  of  southwest  Georgia.  TheNorway 
maple  succeeds  well  in  our  clay  soils,  but 
much  better  higher  up  the  state.  The 
best  of  all  maples  which  I  would  reconi- 
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mend  is  the  silver.  Purple-leaved  beech 
is  worthless  south  here,  so  far  as  retain- 
ing the  color  of  the  foliage  goes.  Harh^ 
in  the  spiing  the  color  is  bright  enough 
but  early  in  May  it  turns  to  a  dingy 
green,  and  furthermore  it  docs  not  grow 
well  except  in  rich  clay  soils.  Other  good 
shade  trees  would  be  the  box  elder  yAcer 
Negundo).  American  white  ash,  the 
cucumber  tree  (Magnolia  acuminata), 
the  paulownia,  the  soapberry  {Sapindus 
warginatiis),  maidenhair  tree  (Ginkgo 
hiloba),  and  the  Texas  umbrella  tree 
(Melia  Azedarach  iiwbraciilifera)." 


flflRDY  SHRUBS  IN  OCTOBER. 

The  coloring  ot  the  Japan  maples  is 
very  fine  this  fall.  We  have  a  very  sturdy 
variety  called  purpureum  latifolium.  but 
on  account  of  the  very  fine  color  it 
assumes  in  the  fall  purpureum  autumnale 
would  describe  it  better.  Add  to  this  its 
crop  of  large  purple  andgreen  seeds  which 
are  still  hanging  on  it  and  giving  it  a  very 
distinct  appearance. 

We  have  in  bloom  the  hardy  Erica 
tetralix,  white;  B.  ciliaris,  pink,  and  long 
in  bloom;  E.  vagans  carnea,  light  pinlj; 
and  Menziesia  purpurea,  a  gem,  it  has 
been  in  bloom  forthree months,  andit  ap- 
jjears  to  be  quite  hardy  here. 

The  fertile  form  of  the  sea  elder  or 
groundsel-tree  {Baccharis  halimifolia)  is 
ver3'  conspicuous  because  of  its  heavy 
crop  of  long,  white  pappus.  It  has  been 
full  o1  its  white  fluff  for  a  month  or  more 
and  will  last  the  month  out. 

Hypericum  multifforum  has  some  new 
flowers  again— a  very  valuable  point. 
.Although  we  have  had  this  valuable 
shrub  for  years  it  is  only  now  that  it  is 
beginning  to  be  called  for  much. 

J.  R.  Trumpv. 

Kissena,  L.  I.,  Oct.  24,  '94. 


ADVICE  ABOUT  SHRUBS. 

W.  P.  W.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  has  a  place  a 
little  less  than  an  acre  and  there  is  an 
irregular  belt  of  shrubs  consisting  of 
thirty-four  kinds  and  several  plants  of  a 
kind  planted  near  the  fence.  "They  have 
been  planted  several  years  and  are  now 
too  large  and  close  together.  What  new 
ones  can  I  add,  and  which  of  the  old  ones 
would  you  advise  me  to  remove?  How 
far  apart  should  they  be  planted?  I  en- 
close a  sketch  showing  how  they  arc 
arranged  and  the  different  varieties." 

.\s  this  is  a  case  that  should  be  seen  to 
be  intelligently  dealt  with,  we  have  ad- 
vised our  correspondent  by  mail  to  ask 
Mr.  Trumpy  of  Kissena,  who  lives  in 
Flushing,  to  call  and  see  them.  Mr. 
Trumpy,  on  the  spot,  could  give  him  more 
pointed  advice  in  twenty  minutes  than 
we  could,  without  seeing  the  shrubs,  on  a 
ream  of  paper. 

Probably  this  may  be,  like  most  other 
crowded  plantations,  not  a  case  of  cut- 
ting out  the  larger  and  more  overcrowd- 
ing  plants  so  much  as  a  reaiTangement  of 
the  whole  plantation.  In  making  planta- 
tions of  shrubs  we  should  draw  a  plan 
and  on  it  indicate  the  position  of  every 
tree  and  shrub  we  wish  to  remain  perma- 
nently just  as  we  would  trees  in  an 
orchard;  for  immediate  effect  however,  we 
may  interplant  other  shrubs  and  orna- 
mental plants  between  the  permanent 
ones,  but  cut  away  or  dig  out  these 
supernumerary  bushes  just  as  soon  as 
they  touch  the  pennanent  ones.  Then 
there  are  lilies  and  other  bulbous  plants 
and  hardy  perennials  to  stop  up  all  tem- 
porarj'  gaps. 

How  far  apart  to  set  shrubs  is  very  un- 
certain because  in  shrubbery  we  seldom 
set  many  plants  of  one  kind   in  a  row  as 


we  would  currant  bushes,  we  plant  in 
groups,  in  clumps,  irregularly,  often 
several  kinds  together,  and  all  for  a  pleas- 
ing effect.  Three  feet  apart  may  be 
enough  for  daphnes  and  yuccas,  four  feet 
for  azaleas,  five  feet  lor  Deutzia  gracilis, 
six  feet  for  Berberis  Tbunhergii,  seven  feet 
for  Deutzia  crenata  and  weigelias,  eight  or 
nine  feet  for  lilacs  and  mock  oranges,  ten 
to  twelve  feet  for  Pyrusfloribunda  and  so 
on.  Now  everj'one  of  these  distances  is 
misleading  and  apt  to  do  mischief.  Most 
all  of  us  have  seen  single  plants  of  rhodo- 
dendrons eight  to  twelve  feet  across,  but 
who,  in  planting  a  rhododendron  bed 
would  ever  set  the  plants  eight  to  twelve 
feet  apart?  We  wouldn't.  We  would  plant 
far  thicker  and  later  on  thin  out  the 
plants, or  lift  and  reset  e^ery  plant  in  the 
bed,  placing  them  farther  apart  than  they 
were  before. 


The  Hybrid  Catalpa.— J.  B.,  Michi- 
gan, asks:  "Is  the  hybrid  catalpa  from 
Japan  a  verv  hardy  tree?  Some  claim 
that  it  will  stand  40°  below  zero.  Will 
it  grow  more  compact  than  the  common 
catalpa?"  We  presume  you  mean  Teas' 
hybrid  catalpa.  If  so  it  is  an  American 
tree  raised  from  seed  of  C.  Kcempferi,  a 
Japanese  species,  supposed  to  have  been 
fertilized  bj*  one  of  our  American  kinds. 
Yes,  it  is  verj'  hardy,  and  a  strong  fast 
growing  tree  of  somewhat  compacted 
proportions.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
often  differ  considerabh'  from  each  other. 

Creepi.ng  Snowberry  [Cbiogenes  his- 
pidula).—\  have  found  it  growing  in  a 
cranberry  marsh  under  some  small  spruce 
trees.  The  plant  formed  a  thick  green 
mat  covering  a  space  9  feet  in  diameter. 
On  pulling  up  a  handful  of  the  vines  I 
found  a  number  of  small  pure  white  cran- 
berry-like berries.  These  were  full  of 
small  seeds  all  through  the  pulp,  and  they 
had  a  pronounced  flavor  of  wintergreen; 
indeed  the  whole  plant  had.  M.  N. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


Greenhouse  and  Window. 


REX  BEOONIflS. 

The  true  Rex  begonia  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  still  one  of  the  best  of  all 
begonias.  It  comes  from  Assam.  But  it 
is  not  alone  in  its  gloi-j';  since  it  came 
into  cultivation,  and  especially  of  recent 
years,  it  has  given  rise  to  a  beautiful  and 
showy  race  of  offspring  that  have  now 
become  very  popular. 

Everybody  loves  these  begonias.  As 
window  or  greenhouse  plants  they  are 
very  apt  and  beautiful,  and  easy  to  grow 
and  long  lived,  and  in  a  faintly  shady 
place  in  summer  they  are  at  home  in  the 
flower  garden.  As  basket  and  bracket 
plants  too  they  are  fine.  I  find  they  are 
especially  fitted  for  house  culture  and  ex- 
cellent plants  for  amateurs  to  grow. 
They  do  remarkably  well  with  us  in  warm 
shaded  greenhouses,  in  the  cool  ferneries, 
and  in  the  ordinary  greenhouse  without 
any  shading  with  a  temperature  of  60°. 
The  compost  we  grow  them  in  consists  of 
'/2  loam,  Vi  well  rotted  manure,  '4  leaf 
soil,  and  a  litfle  sand  mixed  with  it. 

We  have  used  these  begonias  in  large 
quantity  all  through  the  conservatories 
in  Schenley  Park,  and  in  beds  foroutdoor 
show,  and  must  say  they  have  been  very 
pleasing.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions (from  the  Botanical  Guide  to  the 
Phipps  Conservatories  in  this  park)  were 
engraved  from  photographs  taken  here 
of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  finest  new 
varieties  of  Rex  begonias  which  took  the 


first  premium  at  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  last  year.  Among  them  there 
are  some,  for  instance  albo  picta,  Caro- 
Unixrolia,compta  and  smaragdina,  which 
are  distinct  from  Rex. 

Fig.  1.  1,  Begonia  Rex;  2,  Alice  White; 
3,  Anna  Domer;  4,  Pauline  Rothschild; 
5,  .\rgentea  Guttata;  6,  Mrs.  Shepherd; 
7,  Mme  Lionette;  8,Mirabunda;  9,Mme. 
Leboucq;  10,  Carolinijefolia,  a  species 
from  Mexico,  and  Albo-picta. 

Fig.  2.  1,  Flora  Hill;  2,  M.  Paraert;  3, 
Louis  Closson;  4,  Souvenir  de  Joseph 
Main;  5,  Nickel  Plate;  6,  Smaragdma;  7. 
Lady  Slade;  8,  Clementina;  9,  Diadema; 
10,  Conchfefolia;  ll,Feastii;  12,Compta, 
from  Brazil.  A.  W.  Bennett. 

Sup't  of  Scheulev  Park,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
October  15,  '94. 


A  PIT  TO  WINTER   PLANTS  IN. 

1  am  anxious  to  store  carnations,  holly- 
hocks, geraniums,  etc.,  in  a  pit  tbis  win- 
ter. Will  you  please  give  me  instructions 
how  to  make,  drain,  pack  and  manage  a 
l)it?  Subscriber. 

Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia. 

A  Pit  is  a  sunk.unheated  greenhouse  or 
frame.  It  may  be  large  or  small,  and 
with  a  path  inside  or  not.  The  deeper 
the  pit  is  the  warmer  it  is  in  cold  weather, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  damper  it  is.  The 
situation  for  the  pit  should  be  warm, 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  northwest, 
and  if  possible  facing  the  south  or  south- 
east, and  it  should  be  on  level  or  ri  ing 
ground,  and  neverin  a  hollow.  If  it  is  to 
be  large  enough  to  walk  in  have  it  6V2  to 
7  feet  deep  between  the  bottom  and  the 
rafter,  and  8  or  more  feet  wide;  it  should 
be  sunk  5  feet  under  ground,  and  1%  to  2 
feet  at  front  to  be  above  sun  line,  and  3'  1; 
to  4  feet  at  back  above  ground.  The 
sides  should  be  of  plank,  with  posts  3  feet 
2  inches  apart,  and  the  rafters  3x4inches, 
notched  ac  the  ends  so  as  to  form  braces 
between  the  posts,  for  the  pressure  of  the 
banks  of  earth  against  the  plank  sides  is 
great.  Nail  a  1^2x2  inch  strip  along  the 
middle  of  the  rafters  to  keep  the  sashes  in 
place.  Cover  the  pit  with  3x6  feet  sash 
along  the  front;  this  will  leave  about  3 
feet  at  the  back  uncovered,  cover  this 
with  boards  rendering  them  watertight 
by  overlapping,  matching,  or  covering 
them  with  "roofing,"  and  arrange  them 
so  that  the  sashes  will  slip  up  under  them 
two  or  three  inches,  making  all  water- 
tight and  comparatively  airtight.  The 
steps  to  go  down  into  the  pit  should  be 
at  the  east  end,  and  covered  as  one  would 
an  outside  cellar  door.  The  door  should 
be  of  boards  and  only  wide  enough  to  let 
a  ])ersonentercomfortably.  Asthesashes 
are  meant  to  slide  down  or  lift  off  at  will 
the  plants  are  put  in  and  taken  out  from 
above,  rendering  a  large  door  unneces- 
sary. The  path  maj-  consist  of  a  plank 
laid  along  the  middle  of  the  house,  or 
rather  a  little  nearer  the  back  than  the 
middle.  The  staging  should  consist  of  a 
shelf  at  front  and  back,  at  or  a  little 
under  ground  level  for  growing  plants, 
and  underneath  those  may  be  other 
shelves  on  which  to  stand  lemon  verbenas, 
fuchsias,  and  other  shrubby  and  bulbous 
plants  at  rest;  and  on  the  floor  eannas, 
tuberous  begonias,  and  many  roots  could 
be  stored.  Above  the  ground  outside  pile 
a  bank  of  coal  ashes  or  earth  against  the 
pit  or  set  a  well  trodden  bank  of  tree 
leaves  there,  covering  it  with  earth  or 
strawy  litter,  with  a  board  above  all  to 
keep  it  dry. 

-■Vs  a  protection  against  frost  in  winter 
the  pit  should  be  covered  over  with  mats 
.nnd  shutters,  sedge   or  straw;  and  in  the 
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event  of  very  severe  weather  one  or  two 
kerosene  lamps  may  be  lit  and  set  into 
the  pit.  But  avoid  raising  the  temper- 
ature above  4-0'.  Keep  the  plants  a  little 
on  the  dry  side  Never  spill  an  unneces- 
sary drop  of  water  in  it.  Uon't  syringe 
or  'sprinkle   the  plants  overhead.     Don't 


but 


coddle  the  plant 
fine  weather. 

The  drainage  should  be  perfect 
as  you  would  a  house  cellar. 


eutilate  freely  in 
Drain 


Pl.\.nts.— J.  h.  S.,New  La 
s   to   know    what   plants 


grow  in  an  east  facing  window.  Chinese 
and  obconica  primroses,  cinerarias, 
o.\alis,  all  manner  of  bulbous  plants  like 
hyacinths,  narcissus,  tulips,  palms,  ferns, 
cacti,  ivies  and  many  others.  The  fore- 
noon sunshine  is  good  for  plants,  in  fact 
callas,  carnations,  marguerites,  and  Zan- 
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zibar  balsam  will  bloom  fairly  well  in  an 
east  window,  but  of  course  most  free- 
flowering  plants  like  a  south-facing  one 
better.  In  our  east  window  too  plants 
requiring  no  direct  sunshine  as  ferns  and 
palms  will  also  flourish  if  kept  back  a  lit- 
tle from  the  glass. 


Mrs  Langtry;  Ella  Walz.  creamy  white, 
and  J.  H.  Troy,  but  an  early  white  needs 
to  be  Tcry  good  to  displace  some  of  our 
older  favorites  such  as  Ivory  or  Miss 
Kate  Brown,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
verv  earliest  seen  in  the  market. 


CRINUM  KIRKII  WON'T  BLOOM. 
M.  N.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  writes; 
"I  have  a  Crinum  Kirkii  that  has  not 
flowered  although  I  have  had  it  three 
years.  When  I  got  it  the  bulb  was  about 
thirteen  inches  in  circumference;  it  is  now 
only  nine  inches  in  circumference  and  con- 
tinually growing  smaller,  the  outside  be- 
comes dry  and  peels  off",  while  the  bulb 
makes  a  good  vigorous  leaf  growth  and 
there  are  three  offsets  of  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  bulb 
was  in  a  7-inch  glazed  pot.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  treat  it  to  make  it  flower?" 

I  would  suppose  by  wording  of  inquirv- 
that  the  crinum  has  been  kept  constantly 
in  a  pot.  This  is  a  thing  I  never  do. 
neither  would  I  use  painted  pots.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  bulb  be  allowed  a 
comparative  rest,  and  in  early  spring 
plant  it  in  the  open  ground  in  full  sun- 
shine and  in  good,  well  drained  soil,  and 
I  feel  convinced  that  in  a  short  time  this 
effort  of  reproduction  by  bulbs  will  be  in 
great  measure  discontinued  and  blooming 
will  fommence.  I  turn  out  into  the  open 
ground  the  whole  of  our  collection  e->'ery 
spring  and  have  good  plants  and  free 
blooming  ones.  J.  Gir.ney. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis. 


EARLY    CflRYSflNTHEMUMS. 

While  a  majority  of  our  larg  st  and 
most  showy  chrysanthemums  are  found 
among  mid- season  or  late  varieties  orig- 
inators are  now  adding  largely  to  the 
early  forms.  These  are  of  especial  interest 
to  amateur  gardeners,  since  their  flower- 
ing season  is  early  enough  for  them  to 
develop  out  of  doors  or  without  artificial 
heat.  Although  during  a  clear  bright 
autumn  we  have  kept  up  a  bright  show 
of  outdoor  chrysanthemums  until  close 
upon  November,  with  no  other  protection 
than  a  canvas  curtain  put  over  them  at 
night,  many  of  the  well  known  show  va- 
rieties are  too  late  for  this.  Cultivators 
are  now  turning  their  attention  towards 
producing  earlier  forms,  and  some  very 
beautiful  varieties  are  the  result. 

Miss  M.  M.  Johnson,  the  variety  here 
illustrated,  is  a  new  one,  exhibited  belore 
a  committee  of  the  Xational  Chrvsanthe- 
mum  Society  October  20.  It  is  a  very 
shapely  Japanese  incurved  flower  of  ro- 
bust habit,  a  perfect  golden  yellow,  and 
unusually  good  for  so  early."  This  orig- 
inated with  a  western  grower,  who  is 
also  the  originator  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  a 
very  beautiful  jjearly  pink,  extra  large 
and  very  early;  this  latter  flower  was 
first  shown  last  year,  but  disseminated 
this  season.  Among  other  new  early 
chrysanthemums  are  Sunrise,  very  large, 
incurved,  light  terra  cotta  withbuff"  re- 
verse, the  earliest  of  the  reds;  Daybreak, 
an  exquisite  soft  pink,  fading  to  pale 
lemon  in  the  center;  Princeton,  bronzy 
yellow,  flowers  about  eight  inches  across, 
and  Rosa  Kupferlc,  magenta  pink,  a  large 
flat  flower,  in  shape  resembling  Viviand- 
Morel.  When  we  saw^  this  flower  for  the 
first  time  last  year  we  thought  the  ma- 
genta tinge  would  be  against  it,  but 
every  lady  who  saw  it  fell  in  love  with  it 
at  once,  and  the  variety  seems  likely  to 
become  a  general  favorite.  There  are 
several  new  early  whites,  among  them 
White  Cloud,   somewhat   in   the    stvie  of 


HoTitKD  IN  Winter.— "Ign 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  have  had  a 
hotbed  and  cold  frame  made  and  would 
like  to  know  (1)  can  I  grow  anything  in 
the  hotbed  this  winter,  or  not  till  spring? 
2.  What  should  I  plant  and  when?"  1. 
.A  hotbed  as  a  hotbed  is  of  no  use  to  you 
in  winter.  But  you  can  use  it  as  a  cold 
frame  in  winter,  say  for  lettuces,  parsley 
or  spinach,  or  to  winter  pansies,  anem- 
ones, daisies,  polyanthuses,  forget-me- 
nots  or  the  hke  in  for  planting  out  in 
spring,  and  when  you  empty  it  of  its 
winter  crop  use  it  as  a  hotbed.  AtDosoris 
we  treat  about  a  hundred  sashes  in  that 
way.  2.  Don't  start  a  hotbed  till  you 
are  prepared  to  take  care  of  it,  say  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  March.  W'e  who  are 
accustomed  to  them  may,  in  the  event  of 
open  weather,  start  one  in  February,  but 
early  hotbeds  are  laborious  undertakings. 
Sow  seeds  of  early  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
lettuces,  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  and  pep- 
pers. Also  slow  growing  flower  seeds  as 
lobelia,  cockscomb,  ageratum,  vinca  and 
the  like.  Marigolds,  zinnias,  stocks  and 
asters  do  well  if  not  sown  till  the  first  of 
April. 

Begonia  Rex.— E.  L.  H.,  Brooklyn, 
sends  us  a  Rex  leaf  with  a  rotted  spot 
near  the  middle  of  it  and  decaying  parts 
near  the  edges.  The  spot  looked  as  if  it 
might  be  caused  bj'  wet,  a  leaf  or  petal 
from  another  plant  falling  and  decaying 
on  it,  or  scalding;  scalding,  wet  or  cold 
might  cause  the  other  defects.  But  we 
did  not  get  material  or  information 
enough  to  enable  us  to  give  a  clear 
opinion.  Presuming  it  might  be  a  fungus 
blight  we  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Byron  D. 
Halsted  for  examination.  He  reports 
"The  begonia  leaf  bears  no  fungus  that  is 
criminal,  and  I  am  not  able  to  find  anv 
cause  for  complaint.  Sometimes  nema- 
tode worms  are  at  the  bottom  of  begonia 
blights."  Rigid  cleanliness  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  a  preventive  against 
these  microscopic  worms. 

A  Greenhouse  in  W'inter  — M.  T.  T., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  asks  "What  is  the  most 
profitable  thing  to  grow  in  a  greenhouse 
in  the  winter  time?'  It  is  impossible  to 
tell.  Ten  thousand  greenhouse  men  in 
the  country  to-day  are  asking  themselves 
that  very'question,  and  by  actual  prac- 
tice trying  to  solve  it.  Some  are  growing 
roses,  others  carnations,  others  miscel- 
laneous plants,  grapes,  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, lettuces,  cauliflower,  radishes,  young 
nursery  stock  and  so  on.  Some  people 
are  making  money  in  the  greenhouse  busi- 
ness, lots  are  making  a  bare  living  only, 
and  others  losing  money.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  man  running  the  green- 
house. But  if  you  take  up  any  special 
branch  of  greenhouse  work  and  we  can 
aid  you  we  shall  be  glad  to. 

What  Ails  the  Cyclamen?— A.  B.  O., 
Ingersoll,  Canada,  sends  us  a  cyclamen* 
leaf  and  writes:  'The  leaves  have  been 
turning  yellow  and  curling  up,  and  1 
can't  make  out  what  the  trouble  is." 
The  sample  sent  is  a  well  developed, 
sturdy  leaf,  but  all  over  the  underside  it 
shows  traces  of  thrips.  Wash  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  with  a  sponge  and 
tobacco  water;  or  have  a  pail  or  old  but- 
ter tub  filled  with  tobacco  water,  and  dip 
the  leaves  into  that  but  not  the  roots;  or 


chop  up  some  fresh  tobacco  stems  and 
place  them  thickly  on  the  bench  the  cycla- 
men are  standing  on,  or  fumigate  the 
greenhouse  three  or  four  times  in  close 
succession,  say  every  second  day. 

Keeping  Seeds  OVER  Winter. — A  Michi- 
gan subscriber  asks:  "How  should  flower 
and  garden  seeds  be  kept  over  winter— in 
tight  boxes  or  bags?"  It  is  immaterial 
providing  they  are  well  ripened  and  kept 
perfectly  dry.  We  would  not  like  to  keep 
them  in  airtight  boxes  nor  in  a  very  high 
or  a  very  low  temperature,  anywhere  be- 
tween 30°  and  60°  is  good.  Providing 
seeds  are  perfectly  dry  and  well  ripened  a 
few  degrees  of  frost  won't  hurtthem;  you 
have  good  evidence  of  this  in  corn  out  in 
the  crib  over  winter,  it  is  perfectly  good 
for  seed  in  the  spring.  The  same  with 
Lima  beans,  and  with  seeds  of  man^- 
other  warm  country  plants. 

Pleroma  elegans.— In  answer  to  W. 
E  P.,  Aurora,  Ont.  The  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  your  plant  is  due  to  some  local 
cause  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It 
is  a  very  easily  grown  greenhouse  plant 
requiring  warmth  in  winter  and  a  thin 
shade,  and  it  maybe  plunged  out  of  doors 
in  summer  in  such  a  place  as  you  would  set 
fuchsias  or  begonias.  As  a  window  plant 
it  needs  care.  Don't  give  it  very  much 
water  but  never  let  it  get  dry.  If  it  con- 
tinues dropping  its  leaves,  if  the  plant  is 
big  enough  head  it  down  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground  and  let  it  branch 
out  again. 


Roses. 


FOLyflNTflfl  ROSES  IN  CflLIFORNIfl. 

The  Polyantha  class  of  roses  is  rapidh- 
becoming  popular  with  us.  The  smaller 
sorts  such  as  Paquerctte,  Little  Pet  and 
George  Pernet  make  pretty  dwarf  hedges, 
being  evergreen  and  almost  perpetual 
bloomers.  Nothing  can  be  more  appro- 
priate as  a  surrounding  to  a  plat  of 
stronger  growing  roses.  But  the  most 
valuable  of  the  tribe,  at  least  for  this 
locality,  are  Cecile  Brunner  and  Perle 
d'Or.  These  two  sorts  are  almost  iden- 
tical except  in  the  color  of  the  flowers^ 
the  former  being  a  La  France  pink  with 
sometimes  a  touch  of  salmon,  and  the 
latter  orange  fading  to  almost  pure  white, 
a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  William  Allen 
Richardson.  Though  often  described  as 
dwarfs  they  are  in  reality' stalwart  grow- 
ers, often  in  one  season  making  canes  the 
size  of  one's  thumb  that  rise  from  the 
ground  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet. 
On  the  tops  of  the  high  branches  the 
flowers  came  in  corymbs  but  on  the  low 
and  side  shoots  they  come  singly  on  long 
stems,  excellent  for  cutting,  and  it  is  for 
decorating  and  tte  making  of  set  pieces 
that  these  flowers  are  mostly  used.  They 
also  make  up  splendidly  into  boutonnieres, 
the  buds  being  small  but  fine  both  in  form 
and  color.  For  commercial  purposes 
these  roses  have  been  grown  almost  ex- 
clusively out  of  doors  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  this  season  many  have  been  put 
under  glass. 

From  cuttings  the3'  grow  readily  with 
us  in  the  open  field.  A  florist  here  put  in 
some  three  thousand  cuttings  of  Cecile 
Brimner  and  something  less  of  Perle  d'Or 
about  the  first  of  last  December,  and  the 
plants  are  now  on  an  average  two  feet  in 
height  and  have  been  yielding  flowers  for 
the  last  two  months"  in  immense  quan- 
tities. 

Clothilde  Soupert,  the  favorite  at  the 
east,  is  of  little  value  here  out  of  doors. 
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Marie  Baumanii,  Her  Majesty,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Mcrveille  de  Lyon,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
lUienne  Levet,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Suzanne  M.  Kodocanachi,  Francois  Mi- 
oliclon,  Uupuyjamain,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Iv.ul  of  Diifferin,  Marquise  dc  Castellane, 
I'rincc  Vrthur,  General  Jacqueminot,  Fer- 
ihii  Hid  (Ic  Lesseps.  Horace  Vernet,  Duke 
lit  Wellington,  Camille  Bernardin,  Com- 
Usse  d  Oxford,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 
(H  T)  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Mane  \erdier,  Dr.  Andry,  Le  Havre, 
Mane  Fingei ,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Caioline  Tcstout  ill.  T.),  Duke 
of  Teck,  Captain  Christy  (H.  T.),  Prince 
Lannlle  de  Rohan,  Marie  Rady,  Abel 
Larriere,  Victor  Hugo,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tliam.  Pride  of  Waltham,  Jeannie  Dick- 
son, Xavier  Olibo,  Star  of  Walthani, 
Mine  V  Verdier,  Reynolds  Hole,  Duchess 
ot  Bedford,  Mme.  EugeneVerdier,  Duchesse 
dc  Vallombrosa,  Countess  of  Roseberj-, 
\  lolet  Bouver,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Mar- 
i.  hioness  ot  Londonderry,  Charles  Darwin , 
S[i  Rowland  Hill,  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Mme  Isaac  Pereire  (B.),  Marchioness  of 
1  lufferin,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Vicomtesse 
I  olkestone  (H.  T.),  Monsieur  Noman, 
\uguste  Rigotard,  Marguerite  de  St. 
\mand,  Victor  Verdier,  Magna  Chai-ta, 
\lphonse  Soupert,  Dr.  Sewell,  Duke  of 
I  lie  and  Mis.  Paul. 


NEW    EARLY    YELLOW    CHRYSANTHEMUM    MISS    M     M     JOHNSON 


It  grows  well  enough  and  produces  a 
profusion  of  buds,  but  they  rarely  open 
and  the  bud  has  no  beauty.  Not  one  in 
a  hundred  will  develop  into  a  good  open 
flower.  So  this  sort  seems  destined  to 
unpopularity  with  us.  A  new  seedling 
from  Cecile  Brunner  is  just  now  being 
watched  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  but 
it  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  upon  its 
merits.  It  will  take  anoth  r  season  to 
fully  test  what  now  ajjpears  full  of 
promise.  ■  H.  (1.  P. 

Fruitvale,  Cali  brnia. 


ROSES  FOR    BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  W.  asks  us  to  name  some  of  the 
best  everblooining  roses  to  plant  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that 
will  stand  the  winters  without  any  espe- 
cial winter  protection;  and  when  is  it  the 
best  time  to  plant? 


.\s  it  is  now  so  late  in  the  year  you  had 
better  wait  till  spring,  and  thin  plant 
carlv.  The  following  varieties  do  very 
well"  with  us: 

Baron  de  Bonstetten,  dark  crimson. 

Sydonie,  rose  color. 

General  Jacqueminot,  crimson. 

Mme.  Trotter,  bright  red. 

La  Reine,  glossy  rose. 

.Anne  de  Diesbach,  carmine. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  deep  velvety 
crimson. 

Climbing  Victor  Verdier,  bright  rose. 

Coquette  des  Alpes,  white,  ting  d blush. 

Perle  des  Blanches,  white. 

Magna  Charta,  pink,  tinged  carmine. 
W.  I   Palmkk  &  Sox. 

Ross  Growers,  Buffalo. 


SELECT  ROSES, 

In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  an  emi- 
nent rosarian  gives  the  following  list  of 
hardy  h\-brid  perpetual  roses  for  general 
cultivation.  With  the  exception  of  A.  K. 
Williams  and  maybe  one  or  two  others 
the  roses  named  all  do  very  well  in  this 
countrv. 


Light  v.\rietihs.— Mrs.  John  Laing, 
rosy  pink;  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  light  sil- 
very pink;  Mcrveille  de  Lyon,  white;  Bar- 
oness Rothschild,  light  pink;  Marie 
Finger,  light  salmon  rose;  Pride  of  Wal- 
thani, light  salmon  pink,  shaded  violet; 
and  Jeannie  Dickson,  soft  silvery  rose. 

Mediu.m  reds.— Ulrich  Brunner,  cherry 
red;  Etienne  Levet, carmine  rose;  Francois 
Michelon,deeprose  reverse  silvery; Dupuy 
Jamain,  bright  cerise;  Marquise  de  Cas- 
tellane, clear  cherry  rose;  Camille  Ber- 
nardin, lightcrimson.Comtesse  d'Oxford, 
carmine  violet;  Heinrich  Schultheis,  pink- 
ish rose;  and  Alphonse  Soupert,  bright 
rose 

Reds. — A.  K.  Williams,  bright  carmine 
red;  Marie  Bauniann,  soft  carmine  red; 
Alfred  Colomb,  bright  carmine  red;  Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot,  bright  scarlet  crimson; 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  shaded  crimson; 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  scarlet  crimson;  E. 
Y.  Teas,  bright  red;  Dr.  Andry,  bright 
crimson;  Fisher  Holmes,  shaded"  crimson 
scarlet;  Victor  Hugo,  dazzling  crimson, 
shaded;  Senateur  Vaisse,  bright  crimson; 
Duke  of  Fife,  bright  crimson;  and  Eari  of 
Pembroke,  velvety  crimson  edged  with 
bright  red. 

D.\RK  v.\RiETiES.— Charles  Lefebvre, 
purplish  crimson;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  deep 
crimson, shaded  maroon;  Earlof  Duflerin, 
dark  crimson,  shaded  maroon  [a  splendid 
rose  here,  everybody  should  grow  it. — 
Ed.];  PrineeArthur,  bright  crimson;  Duke 
of  Wellington,  bright  shaded  crimson; 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  crimson  ma- 
roon; Sir  Rowland  Hill,  deep  velvety 
plum;  and  Duke  of  Connaught,  deep  vel- 
vety crimson  [hasn't  proved  first-rate 
with  us -Ed.]. 

Tin;  hkst  exhibitio.\  hardy  roses.— 
The  same  author  gives  a  list  of  73  roses, 
which  were  the  best  and  most  frequently 
shown  at  Ihe  various  exhibitions  held  in 
Great  Britain  this  year.  They  are  given 
in  their  order  of  merit: 

Mrs.  John  Liing  [grand  in  this  country 
too.— Ed.],  Mme.  ('Tabriel  Luizet,  La 
France  (H.  T. ).  T'Irich  Brunner,  A.  K. 
Williams  [unsatisfactory  with  us.— Hn.], 


The  Washington  Roses.— The  white 
Washington  (Tea)  and  the  red  Washing- 
ton roses  are  grand  with  me  now,  I  have 
rows  of  both  of  them  just  a  mass  of  im- 
mense blooms.  J.  Stewart. 

Memphis,  Oct.  22,  '94-. 


Insect  Pests. 


THE  INDIAN  CETONIfl. 

We  have  a  number  of  young  pear  trees 
on  our  place  one  of  which  is  apparently 
dying.  The  bugs,  which  I  send  you  sam- 
ples of  seem  only  to  attack  this  one  tree 
and  do  not  trouble  any  other.  I  have 
tried  various  remedies,  such  as  spraying 
with  slugshot,  etc.,  with  no  effect.  I  have 
also  picked  them  off  each  day  and 
destroyed  them,  but  shortly  after  the  tree 
is  as  full  as  ever.  They  seem  to  pierce  the 
bark  and  feed  on  the  sap.  E.  B. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

The  insect  occuring  on  a  pear  tree,  as 
above  stated  is  a  beetle  belonging  to  the 
Scarabaeidfe,  bearing  the  name  of  Euro- 
myria  Inda.  For  want  of  a  better  com- 
mon name,  it  is  known  in  entoinologieal 
writings,  as  "the  Indian  Cetonia"-India 
having  been  given  as  its  habitat  by  Lin- 
n^us  when  he  described  it  more  than  a 
century  ago,  and  "Cetonia,"  referring 
to  the  genus  Cetonia.  under  which  it  was 
for  a  long  time  classified.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  as  injurious  to  ripe  fruits  from 
its  habit  of  eating  into  them,  sometimes 
to  the  core.  The  spring  brood  has  shown 
a  fondness  for  the  sa\>  of  the  sugar  maple. 
The  statement  given  abovethat  it  pierces 
or  gnaws  the  bark  of  ])ear  trees  appar- 
ently for  feeding  on  the  sap,. seems  to  con- 
firm' an  account  given  some  j-ears  ago, 
but  ([uestioned  at  the  time,  that  it 
gnawed  the  bark  of  apple  tr.  es  for  the 
sake  of  the  sap — the  trees  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  attacked  bj'  mice  or  rab- 
bits. Why  the  beetles  should  infest  onlv 
the  one  tree  in  the  orchard,  may  perhaps 
find  its  explanation  in  that  the  sap  of  the 
"dying"  tree  from  its  diseased  condition, 
may  be  more  attractive  to  itor  isexuding 
from  portions  of  its  trunk,     .\nother  bad 
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habit  of  this  beetle  is  that  of  burrowing 
beneath  the  husks  of  com  in  the  field  and 
eating  away  the  kernels  while  in  the  milk 
from  the  tip  downward  for  several  inches. 
In  years  of  unusual  abundance  of  the 
beetle,  these  injuries  have  been  quite 
serious  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

We  can  do  but  little  against  this  insect 
except  reducing  its  numbers  by  hand-pick- 
ing, or  by  jarring  it  from  the  branches  of 
trees  when  occurring  thereon.  Only  in  oc- 


leg,  and  posteri. 


casional  years  does  it  become  annoyingly 
abundant.  The  present  year  it  is  being 
frequently  reported  from  New  York  local- 
ities.  ^  J     A.  LlNTNER. 


INJURIOUS  BEETLES. 

I  send  you  to-day  two  kinds  of  beetles. 
The  nutmeg  colored  one  is  either  the  pre- 
decessor or  successor  of  the  borer  which 
is  so  destructive  to  my  Norway  maples, 
beech  and  birch  trees.  I  find  daily  a 
cluster  of  from  five  to  fifteen  of  these 
beetles  on  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  espe- 
cially the  Noripay  maple,  either  near  the 
ground  or  a  few  feet  up.  The  borer  is 
like  the  fruit  tree  borer. 

The  striped  beetle  I  saw  coming  out  of 
holes  in  the  trunk  of  the  common  maple 
and  I  find  it  on  shrubs,  M.  F.  M. 

Detroit. 

The  "nutmeg  colored  beetle"  of  the 
above  communication,  the  larva  of  which 
is  thought  by  the  writer  to  be  destructive 
in  its  burrowing  operations  in  Norway 
maple,  beech  and  birch,  is  the  "Indian 
Cetonian,"  Euromyia  Inda  (Linn.).  It 
is  the  same  as  noticed  in  my  reply  to  E. 
B.,  White  Plains,  regarding  an  insect 
aljounding  on  oneof  his  young  peartrees. 

The  clusters  of  the  beetle  observed  on 
the  trunks  of  the  Norwav  maple  have 


probably  been  drawn  thither  to  feed  on 
the  sap  flowing  from  wounds  in  the  bark. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  "borers"  ob- 
served arethe  larva;of  this  beetleit  would 
prove  to  be  an  interesting  discovery,  for 
so  far  as  I  have  knowledge  its  early 
stages  and  habits  arc  unknown,  and 
therefore,  a  desideratum. 

The  "striped  beetle"  seen  "coming  out 
of  holes  in  the  common  maple,"  is  the 
locust  borer,  Cyllcnc  robinirc  (Forster). 
It  is  one  of  our  handsomest  long-horned 
Ijcetles   in   its   velvety-black   thora.x    and 


wing-covers,  the  former  crossed  by  two 
golden-vellow  bands  and  the  latter  by  six 
waved  or  angulated  ones.  Years  ago 
this  insect  destroyed  nearly  all  of  our 
locust  tiees,but  at  the  present  its  injuries 
are  not  very  noticeable.  It  is  not  known 
to  attack  any  other  tree  than  the  locust, 
li  the  beetles'sent  with  the  above  inquiry 
were  taken  while  emerging  from  a  hole  in 
a  maple  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  for 
while  the  golden  rods  in  autumn  and 
some  other  poUeniferous  plants  are  vis- 
ited by  it  for  food,  it  should  not  be  found 
within  a  hole  in  a  maple.  There  is  an- 
other beetle,  the  maple  tree  borer,  Glyco- 
biiis  speciosus  (Say)— of  the  same  colors 
and  with  similar  markings  as  the  above, 
but  of  a  larger  size,  which  infests  and 
destroys  the  maples,  and  during  the 
month  of  August  may  often  be  seen  de- 
positing its  eggs  in  crevices  and  holes  of 
the  trunks.  Has  not  the  locust  Cyllene 
by  some  means  been  confounded  with 
the  maple  Glycobius?        J.  A.  Li.nt.ner. 

fl  MflPLE  TREE  BORER. 

From  a  subscriber,  Milville,  N.  J.,  we 
received  some  insects  found  sticking  into 
silver  maple  trees.  The  piece  of  bark 
shows  how  the  head  remained  stuck  into 
the  hole.  The  hole  did  not  seem  to  go  be- 
yond the  bark. 

The  cavity  within  the  l)ark  of  the  silver 
maple  contained  a  small  poi'tion  of  the 
pupal  case  of  one  of  themapletree  borers, 
^geria.  acerni,  Clemens,  or  the  "maple 
tree  clear-wing."  This  insect  is  in  some 
localities,    particularly     in    the    Western 


The  sugarma 

State ■•.  very  destructive  to  the  soft  and 
sometimes  to  hard  maples,  by  burrowing 
through  the  sap-wood  just  beneath  the 
bark,  and  girdling  them  so  that  they  die. 
Where  it  is  abundant,  the  trees  should 
be  protected  by  a  coating  of  whitewash, 
or  an  occasional  application  of  soft  soap 
during  the  summer  months  while  the 
winged  insect  is  abroad  for  the  deposit  of 

its  eggs.  J.   A,    I.INTNEK. 


T«E  SQUASH  BUO. 

F.  A.  W.,  Convent  Station.  N.J. .sends 
some  insects,  and  asks  what's  lluir  name 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  insects  sent  are  the  notorious 
scpiash  bug,  Annsa  tristis  (DeGeer),  in 
their  mature  and  ])upal  stages — the 
smaller  ones  with  wing-pads  only  (unde- 
veloped wings)  being  the  pupa-.  All 
squash  growers  are  familiar  with  the- 
harm  done  by  this  insect. 

The  best  remedies  for  it  arc  believed  to 
be  the  following:  The  iii-Mct  p^^TS  the 
winter  in  concealment  in  ii-.|irik,i  stage, 
and  generally  comes  all! 'Mil  h.un  its  hid- 
ing places  toward  the  l:il  in  |Mit  ..I  June. 
If   about    Ihi.-s    time,   or    .i   little    before, 


pieces  of  bark,  chips,  bits  of  wood,  or 
pieces  of  board,  be  laid  on  the  ground 
near  the  hills,  the  hibernated  bugs  will 
hide  beneath  them  when  not  feeding  or 
depositing  eggs.  The  "traps"  should  be 
lifted  and  examined  morning  and  evening 
and  all  found  beneath  them  killed.  A 
small  pail  containing  kerosene  will  be 
found  convenient  for  dropping  them  in 
and  killing  them.  In  addition  to  the 
trapping,  the  underside  of  thelower  leaves 
should  be  examined  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days  for  the  eggs,  which  are  of  a  dull 
orange  color,  flattened  on  their  sides.  As 
they  occur  in  clusters,  the\'  can  easily  be 
detected  and  crushed  by  hand.  By  the 
above  means,  the  injuries  of  this  pest  can 
lie  greatly  mitigated.       J.  A.  Lintner. 


Sc.\LE  ON  Greenhouse  Plants.— G.  S., 
Pendleton,  Oregon,  asks:  ''What  is  best 
means  to  overcome  scale  in  a  general 
greenhouse?  I  have  found  nothing  so  far 
except  hand  picking  and  that  is  almost  an 
endless  job,  where  a  large  collection  of 
general  plants  is  kept.  It  has  troubled 
our  abutilons,  palms  and  citrus  varieties 
principalh'.   Fumigation  is  not  practical." 

Brushing  it  oflf  with  a  small  stiflish 
brush  and  washing  with  soapy  water  and 
a  sponge  is  the  safest  method.  Try  Fir 
tree  oil,  or  Little's  Antipest,  using  them 
according  to  directions.  Badly  infested 
plants  aren't  worth  cleaning.  Get  up  a 
stock  of  clean  young  plants,  then  throw 
the  old  ones  away.  Getting  rid  of  scale 
on  greenhouse  plants  is  time  killing, 
tedious  work.  Fumigating  with  tobacco 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  scale. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  MUSCAT  OF  fllEXflNDRIft  ORflFE. 

What  a  beautiful  and  truthful  picture 
of  my  muscats  you  have  got  to  be  sure. 
These  two  bunches  were  in  the  collection 
of  hothouse  grapes  exhibited  by  me  last 
year  at  Boston,  when  I  obtained  the  gold 
medal.  That  master  of  grape  growing, 
David  .\llan,  vi-as  so  pleased  with  them 
that  he  carried  them  out  to  a  photo- 
grapher and  had  thtm  photographed  for 

G.iRDENING. 

The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  although  one 
of  the  oldest  and  commonest  sorts  is  still 
the  best  all  purpose  white-skinned  green- 
house grape  iia  existence.  Perhaps  if  a 
penson  were  restricted  to  one  greenhouse 
grape  he  would  choose  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, if  to  two  he  would  certainly  add 
this  muscat. 

I  start  our  muscat  grape  vines  early  in 
March  with  a  night  temperature  of  40° 
to  50  %  syringing  the  canes  two  or  three 
times  a  day  and  shut  up  the  house  early 
to  keep  in  some  of  the  sunheat.  As 
growth  advances  increase  the  tempera- 
ture to  65°  at  night,  and  allow  it  to  rise 
10°  or  20°  higher  during  the  daj'. 

When  the  vines  come  into  flower  let  the 
temperature  range  from  70°  to  75°  at 
night,  and  5°  higher  with  the  aid  of  fire 
heat  on  sunless  days;  on  bright  days  it 
may  rise  to  90°  if  free  ventilation  is  given. 
But  avoid  cold  draughts. 

Wlicn  the  vines  are  in  flower  I  take  a 
camel's  hair  brush  and  go  over  the 
l)unclies  three  times  a  day,  dusting  them 
with  their  own  pollen,  or  better  still,  with 
jiollen  from  some  other  variety,  if  it  is  a 
free  setting  one,  that  I  may  havein bloom 
at  the  time,  .\fter  the  berries  are  set  wc 
use  the  syringe  to  wash  off"  the  old  flow- 
i  rs,  but  we  do  not  svringe  the  vines  again 
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till  after  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  cut.  When 
the  fruit  is  well  set  I  let  the  night  temper- 
ature drop  to  65°. 

Before  thinning  them  I  allow  the  berries 
of  muscats  to  get  larger  than  those  of 
free  setting  varieties.  By  that' time  give 
a  chink  of  front  ventilation  on  fine  days. 
Scalding  during  the  stoning  period  can  be 
avoided  by  leaving  a  little  ventilation  on 
topand  bottom,  day  and  night,  with  a  lit- 
tle fireheat  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
air  moving. 

When  the  berries  begin  to  color,  leave 
air  on  the  house  day  and  night,  gradually 
increasing  it  as  the  fruit  gets  riper  and 
better  colored.  We  generalh'  begin  cut- 
ting muscats  about  the  last  week  in 
.\ugust,  cutting  it  as  we  need  it  for  use 
until  the  middle  of  November  when  what 
is  left  is  all  cut  off  with  a  little  piece  of  the 
cane  attached  and  put  into  the  fruit  room 
where  the  ends  of  the  canes  are  stuck  into 
bottles  of  water.  In  this  way  we  keep 
the  grapes  till  Christmas. 

We  use  water  very  freely  in  watering 
the  vines,  and  at  all  times  even  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  As  we  keep  the  roots  of  our 
vines  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
should  we  let  the  surface  get  dry  the  fruit 
would  shrivtl,  and  after  it  shrivels  no 
amount  of  water  will  plump  it  up  again. 

If  the  vinery  is  glazed  with  Al  glass  it 
will  need  no  extra  shading,  but  if  the 
glass  is  thin  or  of  inferior  grade  and  full 
of  blisters,  a  thin  shading  is  an  advan- 
tage. The  Madresfield  Court  black  mus- 
cat is  a  grape  I  think  very  highly  of.  As 
you  know  the  berries  have  a  fault  of 
cracking  when  they  commence  to  color, 
but  I  find  that  that  lasts  only  for  a  brief 
season  like  scalding  and  can  be  overcome 
in  the  same  way  as  that  disease. 

George  McWii.i,i.\.m. 


1  he  following  is  an  answer  to  "A 
Reader:" 

By  all  means  plant  in  the  fall,  and  as 
early  as  possible,  vour  plants  will  gain 
almost  a  vear's  growth  bv  it,  that  is  if 


they  are  in  good,  healthy  condition  when 
received,  and  the  ground  in  which  you 
plant  them  is  not  low  enough  to  hold 
water  on  in  winter.  Both  gooseberries 
and  currants  start  togrow  so  early  in  the 
spring  that  it  is  better  to  plant  them  in 
fall  than  in  spring.  In  planting,  don'tcut 
them  hard  back,  simplv  tip  them,  but  cut 
out  the  branches,  leaving  from  three  to 
five  to  tach  plant  according  to  its 
strength.  They  do  not  need  covering  in 
winter  but  a  good  mulching  of  manure  up 
about  them  will  help  them.  We  some- 
times have  it  as  cold  as  25°  to  30°  below 
zero  here,  and  I  find  both  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes  quite  hard}'. 

I  would  also  plant  raspberries  now. 
Cut  the  canes  back  to  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  and  before  hard  Irost  sets  in  lay 
down  the  plants  and  cover  them  with  a 
good  coating  of  soil. 

Planting  these  things  early  in  the  fall 
has  been  my  practice  for  years  and  I  sel- 
dom lose  a  plant.       John  T.  Temple. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 


FRUITS  FOR  ARKflNSflS. 

In  G.vKDKNi.NG,  page328,June  15, 1  note 
the  reqviest  of  A.  L.  C  .\rkansas,  for 
varieties  of  fruit,  etc.  I  would  like  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  various  seedling 
apples  of  that  state.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  better  or  finerapples  any  where  than 
the  Shannon,  Crawford,  Arkansas 
Beauty,  and  Arkansas.  The  state  is 
called  the  seedling  ground  of  the  country, 
not  only  of  apples,  but  also  other  fruits, 
notably  the  Howard  County  Seedling 
pear  and  Arkansas  Seedling  peach. 
The  finest  canned  peaches  I  ever  ate 
were  the  White  Heath,  raised  in  Sebas- 
tian county,  .\rk.,  and  I  have  eaten  them 
from  New  York,  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Califor- 
nia and  Kansas.  In  looking  over  the 
annual  report  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Horticultural  Society,  1893,  X  find  in 
strawberries  Michel's  Early  stands  first, 
Crescent  comes  next,  and  when  land  is 
too  poor  for  any  other  sort  Crv^tal  City 
will  do.     In   blackberries    Earlv    Il.-irvest 


and  Snyder  are  those  which  do  the  best 
and  Brandywire  in  raspberries.  Some 
varieties  of  apples,  like  Ben  Davis,  which 
is  called  in  the  west  an  apple  of  poor 
(|uality  assumes  different  texture  and  taste 
on  the  soils  of  Arkansas,  being  of  finer 
grain  and  far  richer,  in  fact  it  is  a  very 
good  apple.  The  Kieffei  pear  grows  to 
enormous  size  there.  For  (|uality  the 
Seckel  stands  first.  It  seems  to  "thrive 
fine  on  the  red  lands  of  .\rkansas  valley. 
Nebraska.  F.  C.  J. 


JflPflNESE   SWEET    CHESTNUT. 

The  Japanese  sweet  chestnut,  though 
very  little  known,  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  us.  It  is  comparatively  dwarf, 
fruits  early,  and  is  far  hardier  than  the 
S]5anish  species.  There  are  trees  of  it  here 
not  over  six  feet  high,  .\ith  many  burrs 
on  them  now,  and  these  trees  are  seed- 
lings, not  more  than  five  j'cars  old.  I 
have  seen  Ijurrs  on  them  when  mere 
bushes  of  but  three  to  four  feet.  Being 
hardier  than  the  Spanish  is  a  great  gain. 
Hereabouts  the  Spanish  has  to  become 
acclimatized  before  it  'stands  our  winters 
unscathed.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
Japanese  species  as  represented  by  hun- 
dreds of  seedling  and  other  trees  of  it  here 
I  have  never  known  of  one  to  be  injured 
in  winter.  It  will  probably  succeed  in 
Western  New  York,  and  perhaps  further 
north.  The  nuts  are  as  large  as  the 
Spanish,  but  not  the  equal  of  our  native 
species  in  quality.  Large  size  in  fruits, 
however,  is  very  taking.  As  this  Japan- 
ese sort  grows  to  but  a  small  tree,  it  ren- 
ders possible  the  growing  of  it  in  small 
gardens,  where  room  could  not  be  given 
to  one  of  the  larger  growing  sorts. 

Philadelphia.  Joseph  Meeh.\n. 


"MAIDEN"  TREES. 

The  suggestion  is  now  being  made,  and 
indeed  strongly  urged,  that  orchards  be 
set  with  trees  of  only  one,  or  at  most, 
two  years  growth  from  the  bud,  or  the 
root  graft.  So  good  an  authority  as  T. 
T.  Lyon  says:  "Set  maiden  trees  always" 
—by' which  I  understand  that  yearlings 
are  meant.  Twenty -two  years  ago  I  was 
urging  the  same  thing,  when  laboring  to 
induce  the  setting  of  iron-clad  varieties  in 
northeastern  Vermont.  My  idea,  at 
that  time,  was  that  the  yearling  trees 
could  be  sold  much  cheaper,  and  people 
could  afford  to  buy  and  plant  them  in 
larger  quantities.  But  I  found  it  to  be 
very  difficult,  in  fact  practically  impossi- 
ble to  sell  yearling,  or  even  two  year  old 
trees,  with  straight  unbranched  stems, 
because  they  look  so  small  as  to  produce 
the  impression  that  few  planters  would 
live  to  see  them  come  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  fruitage.  As  for  myself,  I  have 
planted  hundreds  of  them,  and  they  are 
now  among  the  best  trees  in  my  older 
orchards.  Of  course  subsequent  gi-owth 
depends  upon  subseciuent  care. 

Vermont.  T.  H.  Hoski.ns. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  C..\rde.ni.ni. 
about  a  year  *  *  and  I  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  be  one  as  long  as  it  is  published 
on  its  present  lines,  for  I  like  it  immensely. 

Branch  Co.,  Mich.  Geo.  D.  Ford. 

I  like  Gardening  very  much,  it  is  so 
thoroughlv  practical.  H.  G.  P. 

September  24-,  •9-1. 

The  Gardeni.\g   I  consider  is  the  best 
floral  and  gardening  journal  published. 
C.  W.  P. 

Shickley,  Neb.,  Sept.  26,  '94-. 
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addressed  to  The  Gardening  Company.  Monc 
ing.  Chicago,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
department  of  the  paper  should  be  addressed 
Edit        -" _.      _         


S.  Reynolds  Hole  (the  Dean  of  Roches- 
ter, England)  is  in  this  country  on  a  three 
months'  visit.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rosarians  living:,  and  wrote  "A  Book 
about  Roses."  He  is  the  man  who  grew 
roses  because  he  had  roses  in  his  heart. 
Dean  Hole  loves  roses  and  grows  them 
and  everj'body  loves  the  Dean. 

White  Sweet  Peas. — Over  in  Europe 
they  are  having  considerable  discussion 
about  which  is  the  better  white  sweet 
pea,  Emily  Henderson  or  Mrs.  Sankej-. 
Our  advice  is  grow  both.  If  you  want  one 
for  forcing  try  the  former,  a  d  the  same 
if  for  early  outdoor  flowers.  For  general 
and  late  crop,  though  we  will  stick  to 
Mrs.  Sankey  till  we  know  more  about  the 
other,  but  we  believe  there  is  room  fur 
both. 

Scented  Geraniimp.— In  the  Garc/eners' 
Magazine].  Hudsonnames  the  following: 
Balsam  scented  (Pelargojiiam  radula 
major),  nutmeg  scented  (P.  fragrans), 
peppermint  scented  (P.  tomentosvm), 
rose  scented  (P.  capitatum),  orange 
scented  (Prince  of  Orange),  lemonscented 
(P.  crispuw),  filbert  scented  (Shotteshani 
Pet),  turpentine  scented  (Lady  Ply- 
mouth), and  almond  scented  (Prettv 
Pollv). 


GARDExrNG  Is  gotten  up  for  Its  readers  and  In  their 
Interest,  and  It  behooves  you.  one  and  all,  to  make  It 
Interesting.  If  It  does  not  exactly  suit  your  case, 
please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  It  Is  our 
desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  ANY  QuESTioxs  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical  gardening 
matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them. 

Send  us  Notes  of  your  experience  lo  gardening  In 
any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  failures, 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SEND  US  Photographs  or  Sketches  of  your 
Hewers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  frulta.  vegetables,  or 
horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  them  en- 

graved  for  gardexixg. CliAKLES    A.     Dana,    thk    iiw.xkr     of 

DosoRis —  n     McChire's     Magazine    for 

CONTENTS.  October  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  an 

.    THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.  interesting  skctch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Dana, 

Igeramm.'aufrnf^rh'era^Vtc-   '.  '. t  with  several  portraits  of  this  noble  man. 

New  Cannes  at  Boston     ...             50  and  views  at  Dosoris.     His   public  life  is 

Lily  disease     .....                    60  the  topic  touched  upon.      It  is  as  he  is  at 

Weed™in"thLTwn''                 .^ 50  ^°^^  that    we  know   him,  and  a  purer. 

Lilies  to  bloom  in  August.  .      .51  grander,  or  nobler  gentleman   than  he  is 

Wintering  tender  bulbs  and  tubers 51  we  do  not  know.     He  has  owned  Dosoris 

?he='"Me".^icaTgimrose;.^.  :.:;.;  i  ;  .  ;i}  for  twenty  years. 

Large  leaved  magnolia  and  paulownia.  ..  .     51  Canna      Sl'XSHI.XE,— Apropos      of     our 

Hafdy'shnihrii'Sctobe'r-  '  '  .  .  .  1 ti  notes  page  23,  October  1,  F.  R.  Pierson 

Advice  about  shrubs     '  =,i  Co.,  Tarrvtown,  N.  \ .,  the  raisers  of  this 

The  hybrid  catalpa     .  .                      52  new   canna  write:      "I  tell  von  Sunshine 

C.eepmgs^nowberry^^^^_^^^  ^^^^^^^^^.  .   .  .     52  is  a  grand  thing.     It  is  the  freest   bloom- 
Rex  begonias  (i'llus  )      '.  .  .      '      '.  .  .  .     52  ing  canna  we  have  ever  had;  there  is  no 

A  pit  to  winter  plants  in '.  .  .  .  .52  canna  that  sends  up   flower  stems  with 

Crimi^Ki?ki? won't  bloom 1  the  freedom  that  this   does.     It   is  away 

Early  chrysanthemums                   54  ahead  of  Paul  Marquant;  it  has  a  brighter 

Chrv'santhemum  Miss  M.M.  Johnson  (illus.)  .   .55  color,     better     Howers,     and     is    a    freer 

?e°gol'°R;r'"-  •.•   ■  .•  •  .■ it  bloo.>"er.     Vou  may  think  ths  incredible, 

A  greenhouse  in  winter              '.'51  but  it  IS  SO. 

Polyantha  roses  in  California 54  Pi  rm-Fc  Spt.t>s  iv  Pni  ixirs iiipntpv 

Roses  for  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .    .   .                                        .55  t- LOW  ER  SEEDS  I\   lOLlTICb.      Anentei- 

sclect  roses     .              ■'•''.    55  prising  candidate  for  Congress  in  a  state 

The  Washington  roses     .             i     55  where  the  ladies  vote,  recentlv  applied  to 

The  Indian  cetonif(iihl's.7'"''      55  ^he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a  su,  pl.v 

Injurious  beetles                 ...                           56  of  g"''    flower    seeds  to    be    distributed 

Locust-tree  borer  (illus) .  ...■..'■....;     56  among  the  ladv  voters  of  his  (the  candi- 

Th^squ^aslfbug"''^''  ''""'•' %  date's)  district 'with  the  view  of  influenc- 

Scaleongreenhouseplanls  '  .'..'!'..'!..  56  i"g  their   votes  in  his  favor.     The  honor- 

THF.  FRUIT  GARDF.N.' able  sccrctarv  promptlv  denied  the   re- 

^u"^r^nts°%"|;'o'Sefr?er  .*'""''  '   i   .       '     fl  ^}^^^^   ^""^    ^"^"t   t"^?  ^''P'^'^.^^  ^  f^f^^ 

Fruits  for  Arkansas              .  .  ,57  letter  of  reproof      .\nd  we  sincerely  hope 

Japanese  sweet  chestnut '.....'     ,57  the  ladies  will  add  to   the   reproof  by  re- 
Maiden  ''■^^.^jj|j-^;|^^j,_.j.^^j^j;^^j^Pj;^ 5"  fusing  t^  recognize  the  man  who  should 

The  vegetable  garden '        .           .59  descend  to  such  base  practice. 

Egg  plant ...  '      '   '  60 

K;rpinga,^d'°p"^^?^rng  hen  manure-   '   '   !   !   IS  LANDSCAPE    Gardeni.ng -The    Ganlen- 

Asparagus  in  win  er     .  .  .               .  .  .  !  !     62  ers  Chronicle  gives  the  following  advice 

to  a  young  g  irdener:      "If  you  intend  to 

C  annas  grow  i!ir,  or  remain  dwarf  just  follow  landscape  work  as  a  means  of  get- 
as  they  arc  well  fed  or  starved.  Planted  ting  a  live'ihood,  you  should  place  your- 
in  the  open  garden  and  unattended  to  as  self  under  some  landscape  gardener  of 
regards  watering  in  summer  Star  of  '91  acknowledged  ability,  paying  a  premium, 
grew  30  inches,  Crozv  40  inches,  Sarah  You  would  require  to  have  a  knowledge 
Hill  38  inches,  Paul  Mar<iuaiit  36  or  of  land  surveying,  plan  drawing,  and 
thereabout;  in  speciallv  manured  and  levelling,  together  with  a  thorough  ac- 
deeply  worked  ground  Star  grew  to  i  rjuaintancc  with  trees,  shrubs  and  garden 
feet.  Crozy  to  5  feet,  and  Sarah  Hill,  Sec-  plants  generally,  forestry  and  cognate 
retaiy  Stewart.  Chas.  Henderson,  Bou-  subjects,  and  more  than  all  you  should 
vier,  Cabos,  Paul  Bruant,  and  some  have  ideas— in  fact,  you  should  be  an 
others  to  6  and  7  tcet,  and  Marquant  artist  or  you  will  never  be  more  than  a 
about  G  feet.  copyist.  " 


Franchett's  Ground  Cherry  or 
Strawberry  Tomato  {Physalis  Alke- 
kengi  Franchetti)  is  a  nevi-  and  robust 
plant  recently  introduced  from  Japan  by 
Mr.  James  Veitch.  The  old  strawberry 
tomato  (P.  .4/A-eien^')  from  Europe  and 
Asia,  is  not  tincommon  in  our  gardens 
where  as  a  cultivated  or  naturalized 
hardy  perennial  we  enjoy  its  cheerful  red 
calyces  and  fruits.  This  new  comer  is  of 
annual  duration,  and  far  more  robust  in 
body  than  the  other  one  and  its  fruits 
and  inflated  calyces  are  much  larger  and 
the  crimson  and  yellow  coloring  more 
pronounc  d.  We  hope  to  get  it  among 
seed  no ve  ties  in  the  near  future. 

X  Variegated  Fireon-the-Mountain 
Plant  I  Euphorbia  heterophylla) . — Last 
spring  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith  of  Georgia  sent 
us  a  variegated  plant  raised  from  seed 
and  another  raised  from  a  cutting.  Both 
grew  well  and  we  found  very  little  differ- 
ence between  them  as  regards  habit, 
vigor  or  variegation;  the  leaves  are  much 
blotched  or  marked  with  creamy  j-ellow. 
In  late  summer  or  autumn  the  tip  leaves 
become  marked  with  a  large  scarlet 
blotch  in  the  middle,  presenting  a  verv 
noticeable  effect.  The  variegated  as  well 
as  the  green  leaved  ones  have  this  vivid 
marking.  The  green-lea%ed  form  has 
nothing  verv  striking  about  it  till  it 
"blossoms"  in  the  fall, but  the  variegated 
form  is  a  marked  plant  all  of  the  time. 
Cnder  date  of  October  19  Mr.  Smith 
sends  us  a  lot  of  cut  sprays  of  his  varie- 
gated plants,  and  they  are  very  much 
colored  and  very  beautiful.  He' writes: 
"Xo  number  of  sprays  can  give  an  idea  of 
the  plant  asitgrowshereoutdoors,  where 
it  is  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  two 
to  three  feet  through,  with  its  innumera- 
ble markings  in  every  shade  of  yellow, 
green  and  scarlet.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  variegated  plants,  and  I 
feel  well  repaid  for  my  five  years'  work  in 
bringing  it  to  its  present  perfection." 


TECflNICflL  NAMES  FOR  PLANTS. 

.\  few  days  since  I  was  at  Highland 
Park,  and  one  morning  before  he  wasout 
of  bed  strolled  through  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  \V.  C.  Egan.  His  place  is  decidedly 
the  best  kept  and  most  attractive  so 
far  as  la  w  n  and  floral  effects  go  of  any  in 
the  town.  Mr.  Egan  being  out  of  busi- 
ness has  ample  time  to  cultivate  his 
natural  taste  for  horticulture.  If  he  in 
writing  on  the  subject  of  plants,  shrubs 
etc.,  would  call  them  bj'  their  plain  barn- 
yard American  names  amateur  readers 
of  Gardening  might  catch  on  to  his  valu- 
able suggestions  and  information. 

Oeonomowoc,  Wis.  Edgemoor. 

In  Mr.  Egan's  writings,  w  henever  there 
is  an  accepted  English  name  for  a  plant 
he  generally  uses  it,  and  he  knows  enough 
not  to  manufacture  an  English  name  or 
use  a  literal  translation  of  the  technical 
one  to  designate  the  plant  he  is  referring 
to,  because  neither  being  in  common  use 
would  be  comprehensible  to  the  reader. 
Mr.  Egan  is  strictly  an  amateur  in  gar- 
dening in  heart,  practice,  and  pen;  his 
beautiful  garden  and  country  home  are 
his  own  creation,  and  his  vast  array  of 
lovely  flowers  are,  each  and  every  one, 
the  children  of  his  own  loving  care  and 
selection.  Should  he,  or  we,  or  anyone  in 
our  columns  w  rite  about  plants  that  you 
are  not  familiar  with  by  the  names  given 
please  write  to  us  about  it.  It  is  ourduty 
to  give  our  readers  all  the  light  in  our 
power  and  to  make  gardening  easy, 
])leasant,  and  interesting  to  them;  and  it 
is  (Mir  wish  ami  aiiiliilion  to  do  this. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

This  (Ic-partiiicnt  wniitsstrict  attention 
at  this  time  (if  the  vcir.  Crops  do  no 
good  in  tlu- grouncl  now  and  the  sooner 
we  get  them  iiii  and  taken  earc  of  the  bet- 
ter. Hegin  with  the  root  crops  as  beets, 
carrots,  salsify  and  the  like,  then  lift  and 
store  the  celery,  and  after  that  bury  the 
cabbages:  Never  handle  vegetables  in 
wet  or  frosty  weather,  choose  dry  weather 
for  lifting  and  storing  crops,  be  they 
root  crops  like  beets  or  carrots,  or  leaf 
crops  like  cabbage  and  celery. 

The  Cell.^r. — People  who  haven't  a 
large  supplj-  or  variety  of  vegetables  over 
winter  generally  store  v.  hat  they  have  in 
their  cellars.  For  this  purpose  the  cellar 
should  be  cold,  for  vegetables  will  not 
keep  well  in  a  warm  furnace  h>  ated  cellar. 
If  frost  gets  into  the  cellar,  a  little  cover- 
ing of  ordinarilj-  naoist  sand  or  loam  over 
the  roots  will  keep  them  safe,  and  some 
Jiay,  sti-aw,  sacking  or  old  mats  laid  over 
'the  cabbage  or  celery,  and  things  stored 
in  barrels  will  keep  them  safe  enough.  If 
there  is  no  cellar  room  or  the  cellar  is  too 
warm,  and  you  have  got  a  close  shed  or 
bam,  store  the  vegetables  there  and  be 
sure  to  cover  them  enough  to  compl  tely 
exclude  frost.  A  barn  cellar  is  an  excel- 
lent place  to  keep  vegetables  in.  But  if 
you  have  neither  cellar  nor  barn  room 
suitable  or  to  spare,  you  will  have  to  bury 
the  vegetables  in  the  open  ground  and 
dig  them  out  as  you  want  to  get  them 
for  use.  This  is  best  done  by  making  a 
pit  for  the  root  crops.  Don't  st'  re  the 
roots  in  large  bulk  lest  rot  may  set  in 
among  them;  put  a  ventilatihg  tile  into 
every  pit,  even  two  or  more  if  the  pit  is 
large,  and  cover  lightly  to  begin  with  but 
enough  to  exclude  both  rain  and  frost, 
and  on  the  approach  of  severe  weather 
add  largely  to  the  covering  either  in  the 
way  of  more  earth  or  a  heavy  mulching 
of  tree  leaves.  By  using  lots  of  leaves  or 
straw  over  the  pits  we  can  get  at  the 
vegetables  most  anytime  in  winter,  but 
we  should  always  take  in  enough  at  a 
time  to  do  for  a  week  or  a  month  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  the  harder  it  is  the 
more  roots  we  sh:  uld  bring  in  to  save  us 
opening  the  pits  so  often  in  hard  weather. 
Some  people  sink  bottomless  barrels  into 
the  ground  to  near  the  brim,  and  near 
together,  filling  one  with  turnips,  another 
with  carrots,  or  parsnips,  potatoes,  and 
so  on,  then  put  a  common  barrel  top 
cover  on  each,  and  pile  leaves  and  litter 
over  them  enough  to  exclude  frost  but  not 
so  much  as  to  cause  them  to  heat  and  rot. 

A  vegetable  house  or  pit  is  a  very  nice 
thing  to  have.  It  is  made  much  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  make  an  ice 
house,  but  is  seldom  as  deep  under  ground 
or  high  above  it;  six  and  one-half  or 
seven  feet  high  in  the  clear  is  a  good  size, 
and  while  it  needn't  all  be  under  ground, 
it  should  be  sunk  two  to  three  feet  or 
more  to  get  the  warmth  of  the  subsoil  to 
temper  the  atmosphere.  By  piling  leaves, 
sedge  or  hay  on  top  we  can  keep  out  any 
amount  of  frost.  Digging  a  six  feet  pit  is 
no  joke  especially  in  clay  land,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  it.  Anyone  who  has  seen 
the  enormous  ranges  of  celerj'  houses  in 
the  market  gardens  at  Arlington,  Boston 
where  they  are  nearly  above  ground,  can 
readily  understand  how  easy  it  is  to  make 
a  shallow  sunk  house  frost  proof.  Deep 
pits  too  have  to  be  strongly  built  to  pre- 
vent them  from  caving  in,  also  in  stifT 
land  they  must  be  kept  dry  overhead  or 
they  become  cisterns  rather  than  vegeta- 
ble houses. 


Asparagus. — We  cut  the  tops  off  close 
to  the  ground  and  burn  them  up,  then 
spread  a  good  coating  of  manure  on  the 
beds,  forking  it  in  just  deep  enough  to 
cover  it.  Or  the  manure  may  be  left  on 
the  surface  as  a  mulching. 

Globe  Artichokes.— The  jjlants  are 
now  strong  leaved  and  green,  but  cut 
them  over,  then  place  a  shovelful  of  earth 
or  ashes  on  top  of  each  hill  to  help  shed 
the  water  and  on  the  approach  of  hard 
weather  lay  a  large  armful  of  tree  leaves 
on  the  top  of  each  plant  and  some  sedge 
or  litter  over  the  leaves  to  prevent  them 
from  being  blown  away. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— They  are  per- 
fectly hardy  if  left  in  the  ground  over 
winter.  We  lift  half  the  bed  now,  and 
leave  half,  mulching  part  of  it  so  that  we 
can  get  at  it  anytime  we  wish  to  in  win- 
ter. What  tubers  you  dig  up  now  should 
be  kept  cool,  stored  in  small  bulk,  and 
not  heavily  covered  to  begin  with, forthey 
rot  easily. 

Beans.— We  have  saved  both  dry  beans 
for  seed  and  hard  f:reen  ones  of  the  Limas 
for  use  in  winter.  We  have  a  lot  of  Sep- 
tember sown  snap  beans  in  frames,  but 
they  will  not  last  long.  Clear  away  old 
poles,  storing  them  for  next  year's  use, 
and  have  the  land  cleaned,  manured  and 
dug.  it  will  save  considerable  labor  in 
spring. 

Beets.  If  not  up,  get  them  out  of  the 
ground  at  once.  In  topping  them  don't 
cut  off  the  leaves  close  into  the  flesh.  Keep 
each  variety  by  itself,  for  mixed  beets  on 
a  plate  don't  look  well;  also  keep  each 
sowing  by  itself,  for  the  roots  of  the  older 
sowings  are  apt  to  be  tougher  and  need 
longer  boiling  than  do  the  younger  ones. 
Store  them  in  small  bulk,  and  spread  a 
layer  of  moist  earth  or  sand  on  top  of  the 
heap  to  preserve  the  plumpness  of  the 
beets. 

Carrots.— They  should  be  up,  topped 
and  in  heaps  covered  with  their  own  tops 
for  a  while,  or  stored  in  pits  or  cellars. 
.As  in  beets,  keep  the  different  varieties, 
and  the  roots  of  the  several  kinds  sepa- 
rate. Although  carrots  will  stand  a 
sharp  frost  when  growing  in  the  ground, 
after  they  are  pulled,  a  sharp  frost  will 
materially  injure  them,  hastening  their 
decay.  They  are  always  nicer  in  winter 
when  covered  with  a  moist  sod,  or  a  thin 
layer  of  sand  or  loam  is  laid  over  them. 

Cabbage. — If  you  have  only  a  few  heads 
store  them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  cel- 
lar covering  them  with  a  little  hay  and  a 
piece  of  old  matting  or  carpet.  If  you 
have  a  good  many  bury  them  in  a  trench 
on  a  dry  piece  of  ground  in  the  garden. 
The  way  to  do  this  is  to  throw  out  a 
trench  say  eighteen  inches  wide  and  six 
inches  deep,  and  into  this  arrange  two 
rows  of  cabbages,  heads  down  and  root 
stumps  up;  and  the  opposite  stumps  of 
both  rows  leaning  together  till  they 
touch.  Now  throw  the  earth  back  up 
against  and  over  the  cabbages  burying 
them  four  to  six  inches  deep.  Or  if  you 
have  a  cold  frame  to  spare  heel  the  cab- 
bages into  it  and  so  closethat  their  heads 
press  together,  now  keep  them  dry  over- 
head and  hard  frost  out,  and  they  will 
keep  nicelj'  over  winter. 

Savovs  are  treated  like  plain  cabbages. 

Curled  Kale  should  not  be  buried. 
Lift  it,  dress  off  the  lower  leaves,  then 
heel  it  into  a  bed  or  frame  as  close  as  the 
plants  can  well  be  packed,  gathering  the 
crown  leaves  up  together.  Cover  them 
with  some  branches  and  sedge  or  leaves, 
or  with  an  empty  cold  frame. 

Cauliflower.— Break  the  outer  leaves 
in  over  the  "flower"  to  keep  it  safe  from 
frost.  The  plants  showing  flower  but  not 


advanced  enough  to  make  usmg  heads 
before  hard  frost  comes  should  be  lifted 
and  planted  thickly  in  a  frame  or  into  a 
box  of  earth  in  a  cool  house  cellar.  If 
moist  at  the  root  they  will  make  good 
enough  using  heads  before  New  Years. 

Celery. — We  generally  lift  and  store 
our  celery  in  the  second  week  of  Novem- 
ber, but  north  of  and  inland  from  here  we 
should  advise  you  to  get  it  up  at  once.  A 
little  frost  won't  hurt  it  but  sharp  frost 
will.  There  are  four  ordinary  ways  of 
keeping  it  over  winter,  namely  out  of 
doors  in  the  ridges  where  it  grew  by  ad- 
ding more  earth  to  the  ridges,  and  then 
covering  with  tree  leaves  and  litter  to 
keep  them  in  place,  enough  to  exclude 
frost,  second  by  lifting  and  planting  them 
close  together  in  regular  vegetable  houses 
or  celery  pits,  this  is  when  there  is  a  large 
quantity.  Third,  by  lifting  them  from  the 
present  ridges,  and  preparing  narrow 
deep  trenches  out  of  doors  on  dry  land, 
with  a  board  each  side;  into  this  trench 
set  the  plants,  their  roots  on  the  moist 
earth  but  their  tops  upright  and  uncov- 
ered except  for  the  covering  afforded  by 
the  plants  being  all  standing  up  and  close 
together.  Over  the  top  of  this  trench  is 
placed  a  board  A  like  cap  to  shed  water, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  dry 
overhead,  even  if  they  are  moist  at  the 
root.  Having  the  earth  well  banked 
against  the  sides  and  on  the  top  a  heavy 
layer  of  tree  leaves  frostiseasily  excluded. 
Fourth,  where  only  a  few  hundred  heads 
are  grown  it  is  vei-y  easily  taken  care  of. 
Get  a  packing  box,  or  any  other  box  20 
to  24  inches  deep,  but  otherwise  of  an}' 
ordinary  size;  bore  a  few  holes  in  it  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  bottom  for 
air  holes,  and  put  in  two  or  three  inches 
deep  of  moistish  soil  in  the  bottom.  Now 
take  the  celery,  strip  off  any  decaying 
outer  leaves,  and  then  lay  the  plants  into 
the  box,  roots  on  the  ground  and  heads 
up  and  erect,  and  all  close  together  till 
the  box  is  full.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  cellar 
or  frost  proof  shed,  and  keep  frost  away 
from  it,  and  don't  wet  itoverh  ad.  If  one 
box  won't  hold  it  all  use  two  or  more. 

E.NDIVE  sown  about  the  middle  of  July 
is  in  good  form  for  using,  large  and  leafy; 
to  blan.h  it  we  tie  the  leaves  up  together 
as  one  would  a  Cos  lettuce.  Or  a  piece  of  ' 
wide  board  or  slate  laid  over  each  plant 
will  whiten  the  leavi  s,  but  tying  up  is  the 
easiest.  We  are  so  apt  to  confound  endive 
with  lettuce  that  we  areaptto  sow  ittoo 
late,  lettuce  is  a  two  months'  crop  in 
summer,  endive  a  three  months'  one. 
Save  it  from  frost  by  lifting  and  storing 
it  close  in  a  frame,  or  boxes  in  the  cellar. 

Horse  Radish.— We  leave  it  in  the 
ground,  digging  it  as  we  want  it  as  long 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  frost  locking  the 
ground,  before  hard  winter  weather  sets 
in  however  we  dig  up  a  lot,  enough  to 
last  through  the  winter,  and  store  it  in  a 
box  or  bin  in  a  cool  cellar  orpit,  covering 
it  with  moi.st  earth  or  sand  to  keep  it 
fresh  and  plump. 

Leeks  are  much  abused  vegetables. 
They  are  so  very  hardy  that  wc  may  lift 
them  and  heel  them  in  close  together  in 
a  row  or  clump,  covering  it  with  leaves 
and  brush  enough  to  keep  frost  out  to 
allow  us  pull  some  leeks  anytime  wcwish 
to  in  winter.  Or  we  can  set  a  bunch  of 
them  into  a  box  of  earth  in  the  cellar. 

Lettuces  are  past  outdoors,  we  must 
now  cut  from  frames  or  greenhous*.  We 
get  50  to  60  nice  Big  Boston  heads  from 
a  3x6  feet  sash.  Wc  fill  every  availalile 
sash  with  lettuces  at  this  time  of  year,  the 
plants  are  in  all  stages  of  growth  from 
newly  planted  to  cutting  size.  Their 
grow'th  and  succession  are  now  regulated 
i)v  keeping  warm  or  cool  as  the  cases  may 
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warrant.  While  lettuces,  especially  young 
plants  will  stand  a  good  deal  of' frost, 
hard  frost  is  quite  injurious  to  heading 
plants,  therefore  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
don't  let  frost  get  at  your  lettuces.  Pro- 
tect the  frames  by  banking  earth,  ashes, 
leaves  or  manure  around  them,  and  using 
mats,  shutters,  sedge  or  other  covering 
over  the  sashes. 

Mushrooms.— Before  the  beds  come 
into  bearing  the  house,  if  need  be,  may  be 
kept  a  little  warmer  than  at  bearing 
time,  say  65°,  bearing  55°  to  60°.  If  pos- 
sible, by  covering  the  beds  with  hay  or 
straw  keep  them  from  drying  out  too 
(juickly,  and  if  they  are  inclined  to  be  drj^ 
sprinkle  the  covering  rather  than  the  bed, 
should  the  bed  be  dry,  however,  give  it  a 
watering.  Never  spawn  a  bed  till  its 
heat  is  on  the  decline,  and  at  least  under 
95°.  It  is  safe  for  beginners  not  to  put 
the  loam  coating  over  the  beds  till  about 
a  week  after  they  have  been  spawned. 
Avoid  draughts  in  your  mushroom  cellar. 
Absolute  darkness  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  mushrooms,  but  when 
artificially  considered,  a  steady  tempera- 
ture is.  While  six  weeks  is  the  set  time 
from  spawning  till  bearing  time,  there  is 
nothing  certain  about  it,  indeed  at  this 
time  of  year  it  often  is  two  months  before 
a  mushroom  comes  in  sight.  Continue  to 
collect  fresh  horse  manure  for  new  beds. 
If  you  are  an  old  hand  at  the  business  ex- 
periment with  difierent  manures,  etc.,  to 
your  heart's  content,  but  if  a  beginner 
stick  severely  to  fresh  horse  manure.  It 
doesn't  matter  if  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
straw  in  it  providing  the  straw  got  well 
wetted  in  the  stable,  but  we  have  no  use 
for  dry  straw.  In  preparing  the  manure 
have  it  equally  moist  but  not  wet,  let  it 
get  warm  but  never  fire  fanged  or  burned 
and  to  save  it  from  this  it  will  have  to  be 
turned  frequently,  say  every  second  day 
or  every  day;  ind'eed  before  frosty  weathe'r 
we  often  turn  it  twice  a  day. 

Parsley. — We  keep  a  supply  in  frames 
over  winter.  Most  people  lift  a  lot  of 
old  roots  and  plant  them  closely  in  boxes 
of  earth  placing  these  in  a  light  part  of 
the  cellar.  By  laying  a  few  fir  spruce  or 
pine  branches  over  the  outside  parsley, 
we  can  pick  from  it  till  Christmas. 

Spi.\ach  — From  sowings  early  in  Sep- 
tember we  have  lots  of  good  spinach  out- 
doors, the  leaf  maggots  have  been  very 
bad  on  the  crop  though.  Bj'  the  time 
hard  frost  sets  in  we  will  have  plenty 
spinach  in  frames.  In  severe  weather  the 
frames  should  be  well  covered  for  hard 
frost  will  hurt  the  crop.  The  outdoor 
crop  which  is  to  remain  in  the  ground  till 
next  spring,  we  cover  with  a  thin  mulch- 
ing of  sedge  about  the  same  time  as  when 
we  do  our  strawberry  beds. 

Squashes.— It  is  all'  very  well  to  pile  up 
the  squashes  in  the  shed  or  elsevv'here 
where  they  will  be  dry  and  away  from 
frost,  before  this,  but  'now  we  want  to 
keep  them  warm  if  we  wish  to  save  them 
through  the  winter.  The  market  garden- 
ers who  have  regular  squash  houses  main- 
tain a  temijerature  of  60°  in  them. 

Salsifv,  scorzonera  and  parsnips  are 
all  pretty  hardy,  and  keep  well  in  the 
ground  over  wi'nter.  We  lift  say  two- 
thirds  of  them  now,  leaving  the  balance 
in  the  giound  till  the  first  thaw  of  spring 
when  we  lift  them  lor  use.  I'rtservc  them 
like  carrots. 

TuRNH'S  of  all  kinds  should  be  pulled 
now,  topped  and  stored  as  wc  would  car- 
rots. 


size  but  for  shape,  coloring  and 
it  is  a  typical  one.  A  year  ago  as  for 
twenty  year's  back  Iputoutplantsof  the 
X.  Y.  Round  Purple.  I  noticed  one  of  the 
plants  bore  fruit  of  a  distinctly  different 
color  and  was  much  more  prolific.  Time 
proved  them  to  be  much  earlier  also,  so 
much  so  that  I  decided  to  get  seed  of  it  if 
possible.  It  ripened  nicely  and  this  year's 
crop  is  from  that  seed.  I  have  all  the 
while  thought  that  the  parent  plant  was 
a  sport  from  the  N.  Y.  Round  Purple.  My 
object  in  sending  sample  is  to  get  yom- 
opinion  in  the  interest  of  the  lovers  of  the 
fruit.  If  you  think  it  worth  propagating 
I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  seed  or  to 
any  practical  gardener  you  may  suggest. 
My  experience  with  the'  egg  plant  is  it  is 
very  fickle,  some  plants  bearing  well, 
others  none.  I  re  member  a  fewj'ears  ago 
I  had  a  row  of  eight  fine  plants  and  only 
harvested  one  solitary  fruit.  Now  these 
are  different.  I  have  a  patch  of  20  and 
almost  everj'  bloom  seems  to  set  fruit. 
The  plant  which  grew  the  sample  sent 
has  already  furnished  nine  of  edible  size. 
There  are  many  with  two  on  a  stem  and 
I  saw  one  with  three  on  a  stem.  How's 
that?  I  think  it  is  such  a  greatbcnefit  to 
he  able  to  raise  fresh  seed  every  year. 
Fresh  seed  as  3'ou  know  makes  vigorous 
plants  and  its  impress  is  not  lost  until 
frost  nips  them  in  the  fall.  Until  last  year, 
I  never  could  ripen  the  fruit  sufficiently  to 
grow.  I  have  one  now  (September'l2| 
fully  ripe,  as  3'ellow  as  an  orange. 

Geo.  D.  Ford. 
Branch  Co.,  Michigan,  September  12. 

The  fruit  came  by  mail  and  reached  us 
in  perfect  condition.  It  was  of  longish 
shape,  and  the  color  of  its  skin  was  pur- 
ple marbled  and  suffused  near  the  end 
with  a  paler  or  whitish  color.  Next 
night  we  had  it  for  supper,  and  it  was  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  T.  McCarthy  of  Providence, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Cemetery  Superintendents,"on  his  way 
home  from  1  heir  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, staid  with  us  that  night,  and  he  too 
ate  of  it  and  declared  "Why,  it's  splendid. 
Yes,  I  will  take  a  littlemore,  if  you  please. 
Do  you  know,  it's  the  first  egg  plant  I 
ever  ate?  It  just  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
Rhode  Island  clambake." 

Its  distinct  color  isnoadvantageexcept 
in  novelty,  but  its  prolific  nature  andear- 
liness  in  fruiting  are  decided  advantages. 
We  grow  lots  of  egg  plants,  year  after 
year,  but  we  never  had  one  bear  a  cluster 
of  three  fruits.  We  shall  be  dehghted  to 
have  a  pinch  of  seed  for  trial  next  year. 

By  the  way,  comparatively  few  people 
eat  egg  plant,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted 
for  it  is  a  most  palatable  vegetable.  We 
are  very  fond  of  it  and  often  have  it  both 
stuffed,  and  fried  in  thin  slices.  When  well 
cooked  it  is  fine. 


EGO    PLANT. 

1  send  by  to-day's  mail  for  your  inspec- 
tion a  sample  egg  plant  fruit.  For  eco- 
nomic reasons  the  one  sent  is  about  half 


OREENflOUSE  TOIHflTOES. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  green- 
house tomatoes  for  an  extra  early  crop, 
I  would  advise  W.  G.  B.  to  try  Dwarf 
Champion.  The  stocky  character  of  this 
variety  is  so  well  marked,  that  I  cannot 
believe,  that  had  he  selected  it  originally, 
and  given  it  only  ordinary  attention  he 
would  not  have  had  the  trouble  he  men- 
tions of  his  plants  running  to  vine.  The 
merits  of  this  variety  should,  I  think  be 
more  widely  known.  I  like  it  so  well  that 
I  have  grown  it  almost  exclusively  for 
several  years  in  my  private  garden  for 
which  use  I  think  in  all  respects  it  is  un- 
surpassed. Started  in  hotbeds  at  the 
usual  time  I  have  found  it  very  early,  if 
not  the  earliest.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
very  successful  this  year  in  obtaining  an 
extra    early    crop    from     plants    started 


earlier  in  his  hothouse.  The  only  fault 
came  later  in  the  season,  when  the  fi-uit 
developed  a  tendency  to  crack,  and  for 
this  reason  did  not  stand  shipping  to 
market  as  well  as  he  could  wish.  [For 
private  use  the  Dwarf  Champion  is  all 
right,  but  its  purplish  color  kills  it  in  the 
New  York  market.  The  smooth,  round, 
firm,  bright  Lorillard  alwavs  takes  pre- 
cedence.—Ed.]  '  H.  R.  V. 
Philadelphia. 


KEEPING  AND  FREPflRING  «EN  MANURE. 

Kindly  let  me  know  the  proper  way  to 
keep  hen  manure  till  ready  for  use.  I  have 
been  scattering  about  equal  bulk  of  sandy 
loam  over  it  and  keeping  under  shelter, 
but  some  say  the  heap  should  be  moist. 
How  would  equal  bulk  of  kainit  (about 
\\','o  potash),  acid  phosphate  (14%),  and 
hen  manure  and  loam,  all  thoroughly 
mixed,  answer  as  a  fertilizer  for  early 
potatoes  and  melons?  Inquirer, 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


A  good  way  to  keep  poultrj'  manure  is  to 
mix  it  with  equal  parts  of  damp  loam  or 
muck  and  to  sprinkle  over  the  mass  a  lit- 
tle land  plaster  or  kainit.  About  six 
weeks  before  needed  for  use  an  excellent 
concentrated  compost  may  be  made  thus; 

Poultry  manure  1  part. 

Cotton  seed  or  dissolved  bone  meal,  1 
part, 

Dissolved  S.  C.  rock  (acid  phosphate)  1 
part, 

Kainit,  1  part. 

Spread  the  materials  in  the  order  named 
in  layers  three  to  four  inches  thick  and 
buildthe  heap  about  five  feet  high.  Mois- 
ten the  cotton  seed  or  bone  meal  with 
water  or  liquid  manure,  or  if  convenient, 
the  cotton  seed  may  be  soaked  for  two 
or  three  days  before  introducing  into  the 
compost.  Cover  with  rich  loam  or  land 
plaster  and  allow  the  completed  compost 
to  stand  for  a  month,  when  the  heap 
should  be  thrown  over  and  the  materials 
thoroughly  mixed.  It  is  now  ready  for 
use  and  mav  be  applied  to  early  market 
crops  at  the  rate  of  from  1000  to  2000 
pojnds  to  the  acre.  Build  in  a  place 
sheltered  from  storms  and  keep  the  mass 
damp  by  the  application  of  water  or 
liquid  manures.      Frank  W.  SKMn-RS. 


GLflRK'S 

fliitomalic 
spRfty 

PUMP. 


Pumps    from    pall   or 
carried  afield.   Constant  agita- 
tion. Mne  Bpray  and  one-q 
ter    material    only    requli 

^'lclceIed 

age.     Cannot  clog.     No   foot 
fastenlog  required,  tl: 
3  that.    HEAD: 


Cornell  University 


Poiitiac  Novelty  Works, 

I'KNTIAI',   llltll. 


JAPAN    PLUMS, 

STANDARD    PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 

D  expires,  tre 


[S94-  _      

flytyiiin  naniino, 

For  imperative  reasons  in  favor  of 
Autumn  planting  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES,  and  SHRUBS  and  RHO- 
DODENDRONS and  for  catalogues 
and  planting  plans,  apply  to 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 


Flushiii}";,   New    York. 


GARDENING. 


6i 


100 


HYACINTHS 

—  From   Seed— 

FOR   10   CENTS 


ANOTH  ER     BARGAI  N  : 

200   BuibB.    $;;.00.  prepaut 

\.\\  iir  1.-..  iiicludiuy  Uulch  jljiit  ini  I 
1  ul,p.  l.wMrfCalla.GiantEiiKl.M.^ 
M 1,1. itliCrocus.  Yellow  Nari-is»M.,' 


Trees  i^9  Plants 

Wr  .ifT.Ta  1(1  rt:i'  find  flue  stock  of  evorv  (Jescliptton 
of  I'Vuit    ;iih1   Oriiaineiit;*!  TrevH.   Shrubs. 

Kruit 'and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.      Priced 

Catalogue  mailed   tree.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Itloomiiigtou,  m. 


MOON   CO., 

ORNAflENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

IN   GRIAT   VARIETY. 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     ■     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Edison  Phonograph 

A  Mechanical  Aman- 
uensis in  your 
Office: 
A   Matchless   Enter- 
tainer in  your 
home. 

For  p.Trticularsaddress 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 
255  Wabash  Ave.  (near  Jackson),  Chicago. 


1  the  publlca- 
lon  of  Gardening  Is  dictated  tothephonotaaphand 
ranscribed  from  same  on  the  typewriter.    The  advan- 
'  ■■        '  ■  noKraphy  are  very 


tapes  of  the  phonograph  < 
great,  the  two  cardinal  p 
rapidity  of  diet 
In  tranaci-lblng. 


Please  mention  Garde.ning  wfien  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


EAGLE    BRAND  THE  BEST. 


NO  TAR. 


ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  roofing,  ,ind  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  readv  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  market,  in  durability,' to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  si/e  of  rout. 

. .  .  RUBBER    PAINT 

The  best  krown  paint  in  the  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  siJesof  barns 
or  out-buildings.  It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  S4.50  for  a  5-g?.llon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
IS  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  fire-proof  aiiainst  sparks 
TRY  IT.  F  K  1         . 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155   Duane  Street,    NEW  YORK,   N.   Y. 

Before  Buying  Holland  Bulbs 

Send  a  postal  card  for  our  Fall  Catalogue  for  1,S94.  It  ),lves  carefully  condensed 
lists  of  the  best  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Oxalis,  Ixias, 
Lilies,  etc.  Also  Novelties  and  Specialties.  Three  unique  features  in  our  Fall 
Ctilngue  are: 

I  mf  A  Chart  showing  depth  and  distance  apart  to  plant. 

28®"  An   idea   imported   from    Holland. 

^\s^if'  Three  F^ersian   Iris  Free  with  each  order. 

Write  for  a  copy  to-dav,  SENT  FREE  TO   ALL. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


TREES 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL,  ^.!:,™';r' Sr^f' 


!  160-Dage  Catalogue  free. 


Hrii.ly   PhuUs,  FOR  FALL 

''ELLWANGERltARRY, 


TREES  S; 


PLANTS 


N.J. 


WATER  LILIES 

Victoria  Regia  and   V    Randi,  Egyptian 
Lotus:  Nymphjeas  in  variety. 

Our  collection  is  unequaled.  Was  awarded 
the  highest  honors  at  Atlantic  City,  Aug.  21, 
■ill.  by  the  S.  A,  F. 
Victoria  Regia  and  V.  Randi  Seed  (94  crop)  now 
ready,  %'A  doz.  Secure  seed  before  cold  weather 
and  prevent  chilling,  which  destroys  vitality. 
WM.  TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


ONE  MILLION 


es,  shrubs,  elec- 
tive herbaceous 
plants,  etc.  for  landscape  gardeners,  parks  cem- 
eteries and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
Thunbergii,  red  berried  Berberry,  California  and 
Common  Privet,  Spirsea  Thunbergii,  Buckthorn, 
Honey  Locnst.  Japan  Quince,  Hedge  plants, 
Woodbine.  Wistaria,  Periploca,  Bignonia, 
Ampelopsis,  Honeysuckles.  Vincas,  ana  Ever- 
greens. Catalogues  free.  Prices  low. 
B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries.  Plymouth.  Mass. 


The  practical  value  of 
Meehans'  Monthly  is 
now  fully  recognized  by 
devotees  of  Wild   Flowers 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


makes  no  pretensions,  tl 
is  one  of  the  best  of 
liind  that  we  have  e\ 
seen. — Boston  Herald. 


.\  tiiag:a/.ine  devoted  to  Wild  Flowers  and  the  higher  braiiehes  of  Geueral  Gardening:  and 
Horticulture.    Conducted  by  TII(>M..\S  MEEUAN,  formerly  Editor  of  the  "Garden- 
ers' Monthly"  and  the  "Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States." 

MEEHA^s'  Monthly  is  especially  addressed  to  lovers  of  Wild  Flowers,  though  in  a  con- 
densed form,  it  appeals  to  every  student  of  botany  and  to  those  fond  of  horticulture 
in  all  its  branches.  It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown 
aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library  it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  gen- 
eral horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value  far  beyond  the  usual  monthly 
magazines. 

Each  issue  contains  a  beautifully  executed  colored  lithograph,  prepared  by  L.  Prang  &  Co. 
of  a  wild  flower  of  the  United  States  and  two  pages  of  descriptive  text,  fourteen  pages 
of  general  botanical  and  horticultural  literature,  and  illustrated  throughout  with  half- 
tone and  wood  cut  engravings. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  rear:  $1.00  lor  6  months.  SSnmoIes  copies  free.  In 
club  ii-/f/)'C,.\Ki)i.;.Nl\-(;  foronercnr.  inr  $.",.0h. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

....      GERHANTOWN,   Philadelpia,  Pa. 
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flSPflRflOUS  IN  WINTER. 

Asparagus  can  be  obtained  in  winter 
Ijy  lifting  the  crowns  from  beds  outside 
and  transferring  them  to  frames  or  green- 
houses where  thev  can  get  a  temperature 
of  from  50°  to  7&. 

If  plenty  of  manure  can  be  had  it  can  be 
grown  in  hotbeds  made  in  the  usual  waj-. 
In  doing  so  plenty  of  leaves  can  be  used 
with  the  manure  to  prevent  the  beds  from 
heating  too  rapidly  and  cooling  too 
quickly.  Cover  the  surface  of  the  hotbed 
over  with  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches,  and  when  the  beds  have  declined 
to  about  65°  without  danger  of  them 
rising  an^-  higher  the  asparagus  crowns 
should  be  planted. 

Choose  strong  plants  of  not  less  than 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  if  they  have 
not  been  ci:t  from  the  previous  stnnmer  ii 
will  be  to  their  advantage;  they  should 
he  dug  up  very  carefully  to  prevent  their 
roots  getting  broken,  about  the  middle 
of  November,  and  at  once  planted  in  the 
hotbeds  already  prepared  for  them.  Place 
the  crowns  close  together  an!  spread  the 
roots  out  as  straight  as  possible,  and 
cover  them  all  over  with  light  rich  soil  to 
a  depth  of  about  four  or  five  inches,  care- 
fulh  working  it  in  well  between  the  roots, 
(jive  air  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising 
above  55°  for  the  first  two  weeks,  after 
which  time  it  can  be  increased  to  60°  by 
night  and  65°  by  day. 

Should  thej'  need  watering  it  should  be 
given  *hem  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  air  in  which  they  are  growing.  The 
heat  in  the  frames  will  need  to  be  kept  up 
by  placing  hot  manure  around  the  sides 
from  time  to  time.  Fresh  batches  of 
plants  will  need  to  be  introduced  if  a 
succession  is  desired.  It  can  also  be 
grown  on  benches  in  grei'nhouses  if  the 
same  conditions  as  to  temperature,  etc. 
are  followed,  and  if  one  ortwo  hot  water 
pipes  can  be  arranged  to  pass  under  the 
bed  where  it  is  planted  they  will  ])rove 
very  beneficial  to  the  asparagus.  As  it 
takes  from  five  to  ten  weeks  from  time  of 
planting  to  cutting  fresh  plants  will  be 
needed  every  four  or  five  weeks,  and  the 
old  ones  can  be  discarded  as  Ihey  cease  to 
be  productive.  T.  Griffin. 

Westbury  Station,  Long  Island. 


Trees  PREPAID. 


crow;  thi-y 
Mt/rUm.  ST 


SAFEARRIVALguar. 

SHvcycMoverKALF. 


You  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  every  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt I. 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  — It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(  Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  countrj',  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Volume  1  of  Gardening. — Bound  in  half 
leather,393  pages, beautiful] v  illustrated, 
$2.25. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  everj-  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  Hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— .\n  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopsdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  vohmies.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).     $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Pi-ofit  (Henderson). 
2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  ( Parsons  i      $1 .00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oeniler). 
$1.50. 

Window  FlowerGarden(Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish)any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

...  THE  GARDENING  CO..  Monon  BuJIdinQ.  GtiicaQO. 
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The  Clipper  I 
Sash  Bar 


fiREENHOUSE 

HEATERS, 


^^ 


Wrought  Iron  Boilers  Only, 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE  : 

Dearborn  St.,      CHICA(iO,  U.  S.  A. 


Standard  Ventilating  Machinery 


KKCEIVED 

ALL 

ItKST 

AWARDS 

LAST 

FOIK 

YKAKS. 

Opens  sash 
same  height 
at  far  end. 


^'>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


Henry  A.  Drear, 

14  Chestnut  St.  Phil*. 


HITCHINGS  &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  Largest  Maiiulacturers  <»l 
GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING    APPARATUS. 


glpi|iiiifi;.^„.,,^ 


■v^^— 


The    highest    awards    ri-cciM,lal   (ht-    \\..rM 

Conservatories.  Greenhouses,   Palm   Hous 

Frame 

SEND  FOl  K  CENTS  FOR 

-  ^ZZ  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


iir    rot    tiurticiiltural   Architecture,  Greenhouse 

llcitin;.;  Apparatus. 

Ic.   erected  complete    with    our   Patent   iron 

itruction. 

ISTKATKI)  tATALO<il  KS. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES..^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,   Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists. 


announce  the  dlssolutl. 

__ The  SYRACli 

and  Conrad  Breltsch 

°cf,  ' 


tho  fln 

_    .'OTTEKY  Co..   W 

The  business  will  be  conducted  1 
CTOwlng  demand  for  our  (joods.    Wei 

^--  -  .reparedtofill  the  lareest  order  on  snort  notice,    uur  latest  improvea 

Bt  and  most  serviceable  flower  note  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 


lam  Dopffel 

I  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 
J  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 


L  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  tnow  you  will  give  us  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn, 

House.Carden, Stock  ,_         ,, 

oranyotherDurpose.  HllT-A   R 

Send  torlNuslraled  Catalogue  IIWl      Hill 

De LAMATER-RIDER  and  PUMPING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  pypmr 

PUMPING        cNblNE. 
ENGINE. 


will  pump  water  from  shallow 
streams  or  anv  k.ud  of  well.  Thev 
can  be  arranged  fur  anv  kind  of  fuel 
Capacity  1. 500  to  30.0un  gallons 
ot  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

"he  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Fifth  Ave.. 
NEW    YORK.  ;N.    Y. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


10  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with  order.    Special  dis- 
count on  lartre  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stock  on 
hand  of  good  strong  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 
i-lnch)X)t8.  per  1000*  3.00     Wnch  puts,  per  1000 S.'2.00 
3.25     7         "  ••        :i'i.00 


Address    HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

Aui-'ust  Kolker  &  Sons,  13B  &  l:i8  W.  24th  St.,  New  Vork 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orcliids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


w 


rite  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator," 

A  monthly  journal  issued  by 
i      the  largest  engraving  house 
in  the  United  States.     .     . 


J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183,  185,  187  Honroe  Street, 

.    .   CHICAGO. 


Engraving  by  all  Procesies.. 
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Planting 
Plans 


should  be  made  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  and  the  planting  done  the  fol- 
lowing Spring 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Detailed  Planting  Plans  with  specitica- 
tionsfurnished  at  moderate  cost.  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants  supplied  my  cus- 
tomers at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 
from  usual  prices. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  sent  on 

application 


New,  Rare  and  Beaulilul  Plants 

STROBILANTHES  DYERIANUS.  This  is  the 
most  valuable  novelty  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years.  For  beridiug  is  superior  to  tile 
finest  coleus;  withstands  hot  sun  and  dry 
weather  better. 

A  large  coUectiou  of  rare  hothouse  and  grreen- 
house  plants,  carefully  grown,  at  low  rates. 

ORCHIDS— A  very  extensive  stock;  East  Indian, 
Mexican,  Central  and  South  American,  &c. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  &c. 

P/EONIES— A  large  collection  of  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivation. Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Iris,  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

4S*Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Fall   without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


Cypress 
(jreen=House 
297        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChlCagO,   111. 

PITCHER  «Sc  MANDA. 

Special  inducements  are  being  offered  in 
greenhouse  and  outdoor  plants  of  everj-  de- 
scription and  very-  high  quality,  at  the  lowest 
prices  ever  known.  Such  an  opportunity  to 
secure  bargains  seldom  occurs. 

Write  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
furnish  estimate  of  cost. 

United  States  Nurseries, 

SHORT   HILLS.  N.  J. 

Wlien  wrItliiK  mention  GardenlnK. 


CANNA5. 


Mine.  Croz.y,  .1.  I>.  Calios,  Alphune 
Itouvier,  P.  Marquant,  Captain  P.  d 
SuzzonI,  I'res.  Carnot,  tinstave  Senne 
holz,  KxplorateurCrampbel.H.  A.Dree 
The  <iarden,  Couite  II.  de  Cholseu 
<ieoftVo.v  St.  Hilalre.    One  of  each  for  $3.U 

PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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/loufiT  Mope  NL'.R.SER,',te>      ^mBHB 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^SP-  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Flang  and  estimateB  furnished  on  application 
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LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

NiNG  Irvin^on=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting 

Kiir  25c.  fOSTl'AIlJ,        For  r,0<-.  I'(  i.-iTI-AlI), 
I   Lll.  Auratum,  z  Lil.  Aurt.  or  Rubrm, 

I   Lil.  Longiflorum,         i  Chinese  Narcissus, 
I   Calla  Ethiopica.  1  Calla  Etiiiopica, 

I   Chinese  Narcissus.     3  Freesias, 

2  Paper  White  Narcis. 
2  Lil.  Longiflorums. 
Send  your  name  NOW  for  our  NEW  and  Interestlnir 
UataloKue  which  will  appear  .Inn.  Ist.    PartleB  send- 
ing orders  for  abuve  will  receive  catalogue  free. 

ADDRESS      H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO., 

Established  1878.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


(Hdesl 


a  uf  Ja 
Plant! 


If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend 

it  to  vour  friends.  — *^* 


HORSFORD'S 
Hardy  Plants 

ARE  FROST  PROOF 

because  they  are  grown  in  Vermont.  They  all 
live,  if  given  half  a  chance,  because  they  have 
plenty  of  roots,  and  much  care  is  used  in  pack- 
ing and  shipping.  If  you  need  any  hardy  or- 
namental? of  any  kind  it  will  pay  you  to  send 
a  stamp  for  his  catalogue  even  if  vou  do  not 
buv  of  him.     Address 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


BULBS 


>"»    k    y~tr~r^m      12  Cacti,  Si.    SforSOcts. 
i  j\L  .,11       >S0  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  bVoIT ""'" 

A.BLANC&C0.316N11 

Mention  Gardening. 


CHICAGO,    NOVEMBER  is.   1894. 


No.  53. 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    OCEAN. 


fl  GLIMPSE  OP  TflE  OCEAN. 

Dosoris  is  an  island  close  by  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island  and  abont  thirty 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There 
is  no  open  sheet  of  fresh  water  on  the 
estate,  but  there  are  a  good  many  charm- 
ing views  along  and  across  Long  Island 
Sound.  On  a  clear  dav  the  mainland 
shore— Westchester  county,  N.  V.,  and  to 
Greenwich,  Conn.,— can  be  seen  very 
plainly  from  Dosoris,  and  all  the  shipping 
through  the  Sound  must  necessarily  pass 
by  in  front  of  this  little  i.sland. 

Our  illustration  is  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph taken  here  some  weeks  ago,  and 
shows  a  piece  of  tree  planting  above  a 
bluff.  Through  the  notch  in  the  middle 
appears  a  fine  broad  stretch  of  water 
about  8   or  9   miles  wide.    We  are  now 


looking  diagonally  across  the  Sound 
towards  Greenwich.  When  this  photo- 
graph was  taken  the  camera  was  100 
yards  back  from  the  nearest  trees  shown. 
The  rib  across  the  lawn  marks  the  last 
swath  of  the  mowing  machine. 

The  large  spreading  tree  to  the  right  is 
a  honey  locust.  It  thrives  admirably 
here  and  makes  a  beautiful  and  pleasing 
tree,  airy  and  graceful,  but  on  account  of 
its  terrible  spines  we  can  not  recommend 
it  for  planting  close  b3'  our  dwellings. 
The  thick  tree  to  the  right  of  it  is  a  young 
European  beech,  the  tall  dense  growth 
under  its  left  branches  is  a  triplet  group 
of  fastigiate  oaks. 

The  thick  dense  evergreen  bushes  at  the 
notch  consist  of  Mugho  or  Alpine  dw.nrf 
pines,    dense,    pigmy    forms   of   firs   and 


spruces,  and  junipers.  Their  form  is  natu- 
ral, the3'  are  not  clipped  into  shape,  and 
they  vary  from  12  to  20 years  old.  Those 
on  the  brow  of  the  bank  only  are  seen  in 
the  picture. 

The  two  tall  deciduous  trees  to  the  left 
of  the  notch  are  common  hickories.  They 
stand  in  an  exceedingly  exposed  position, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  the  fierce  northwest 
winds  which  are  our  prevailing  ones  in 
winter.  In  front  and  to  the  left  of  them 
is  a  group  of  goodly  sized  white  spruce 
with  a  few  large  white  pines.  This  spruce 
stands  the  winds  better  than  the  pine, 
butwhere  fullvexposed  tothe  fierce  winds 
of  winter  even  the  spruce  gets  bare  on  the 
northwest  side.  Athick  growth  of  yellow 
locust  on  the  face  of  the  bluff  (not  seen  in 
the  picture)  breaks  the  winds  from  the 
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evergreens  at  the  top  of  the  bank.  The 
evergreens  on  the  windward  side  are 
Austrian  and  Scotch  pines,  but  the  Aus- 
trian is  much  the  better  one  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  fact  it  is  the  best  of  all  evergreens 
for  such  work.  Scattered  in  front  of  the 
white  spruces  and  where  they  are  well 
sheltered  are  a  few  specimens  of  other 
trees  such  as  the  European  bird  cherry, 
the  European  drooping  linden  (Tilia 
petiolaris),  cockspur  thorns,  etc. 

This  question  might  suggest  itself  to 
many:  By  clearing  away  that  group  of 
hickories  and  spruces  couldn't  a  broader 
view  of  the  Sound  be  had^  True,  but  the 
peep  through  that  notch  is  a  beautiful 
and  distinct  view;  to  the  left  of  the  group 
and  not  shown  in  the  picture  is  a  broad 
straight-across  view  of  the  water  with 
the  country  beyond  for  miles  in  sight,  and" 
there  are  other  views  in  other  directions. 
The  planting  adds  to  the  comfortable 
appearance  and  hominess  of  the  island, 
for  too  bare  a  front  has  an  impoverished, 
naked  efiect.  Besides,  at  that  corner, 
which  is  the  northeast,  we  need  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  these  trees  to  save  the 
younger  ones  further  back  from  the  shove. 
And  a  good  feature  of  the  planting  of 
that  notch  is  that  one  can  sit  on  the  piazza 
of  the  mansion  house  and  look  across  the 
water  over  the  heads  of  the  trees  and 
without  the  view  being  impeded  in  the 
least.  And  as  the  dwarfness  of  the  trees 
is  natural  there  is  no  perpetual  care  rc- 
quirefl  in  trimming  them  down  to  the 
proper  height. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


THE  FLOWER  OflRDEN. 

Get  everything  tidied  up  before  the  win- 
ter sets  in.  Simply  because  the  frost  has 
come  and  killed  the  tender  plants,  and  the 
hardy  perennials  to  the  ground  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  leave  our  gardens 
littered  up  with  dead  plants,  and  other 
rubbish.  A  clean,  trim,  tidy  garden 
always  looks  well,  besides  it  is  a  public 
endorsement  of  the  owner. 

Borders  of  Hardy  Pl.wts  say  filled 
with  pffionies,  larkspur,  phloxes,  bell 
flowers,  sunflowers,  German  irises,  bee 
balm,  coreopsis,  meadow  sweet,  and  the 
like,  should  be  put  in  order  now  for  win- 
ter. We  cut  over  the  dead  tops  of  all  the 
plants  and  clear  them  away,  securely 
label  everything  that  needs  it,  pull  out 
any  bad  weeds  and  give  a  general  level  off 
to  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  a  hoe  or 
rake;  then  we  spread  a  lot  of  well  broken 
up  manure  over  it  all  for  two  purposes,  to 
fertilize  the  land,  and  to  shade  and  pro- 
tect the  plants,  and  theircrowns  in  partic- 
ular, from  the  winter's  severity  or  change- 
ableness. 

An  Excellent  Protection.— The  old 
dead  stems  of  pjeonias,  phloxes,  sunflow- 
ers and  other  hardy  plants  if  left  uncut 
and  dishevelled  in  the  borders  collect  and 
hold  the  tree  leaves  that  are  drifting 
about  in  fall,  and  the  snow  in  winttr.and 
undoubtedly  form  one  of  the  best  and 
most  natural  winter  protections  the 
plants  in  the  ground  can  have,  but  they 
are  untidy,  unsighth',  uncalled  for,  and 
quite  unnecessary,  the  clearing  away  of 
all  surface  stems  and  rubbish,  and  mulch- 
ing with  short  manure  answer  every  pur- 
pose. 

Clematis. — W  here  these  are  run  up  on 
trellises  or  intertwined  among  other  vines 
it  may  be  well  to  let  them  alone;  but 
where  they  are  tied  up  to  single  stakes, 
shorten  in  straggling  antl  dishevelled 
shoots,  then  unfasten  the  i)Iant  and  let  it 


drop  to  the  ground,  now  gather  it 
together  around  the  base  of  the  stake 
and  cover  it  over  with  a  few  shovelfuls  of 
loam.  The  vines  winter  wellin  this  way. 
While  this  is  good  for  the  early  blooming 
varieties,  saving  the  old  wood  isn't  of 
much  avail  in  the  case  of  the  late  sorts 
that  bloom  on  the  current  years  wood. 
And  although  Flammula  and  paniculata 
may  have  a  good  deal  of  sound  wood 
w  hen  spring  comes  it  is  a  question  if  it  is 
better  to  try  to  save  the  old  shoots  than 
to  cut  them  down  to  the  ground  in  fall. 
Strong  plants  grow  rampantly  and  are 
as  sure  to  bloom  from  the  young  shoots 
springing  directly  from  the  ground  as 
from  those  produced  on  the  preserved  old 
wood.  Pitcheri,  crispa  and  coccinea  should 
be  cut  down  in  the  fall  as  you  would  a 
common  herbaceous  perennial,  and  an 
armful  of  leaves  or  a  forktul  of  litter 
placed  over  the  roots.  Herbaceous  non- 
climbing  species  as  Davidiana,  tuhulosa, 
and  integrifolia,  should  be  cut  over,  and 
even  C.  stans,  which  is  inclined  to  being 
shrubby,  we  find  does  well  when  cut  back 
to  the  ground  in  winter  and  well  mulched. 

Clematis  Paniculata  from  Seed.— 
We  had  some  young  plants  in  a  bed  last 
year;  they  were  left  fiat  on  the  ground, 
and  bloomed  and  ripened  seed  there.  Hav- 
ing lifted  and  transplanted  them  last 
spring,  the  bed  was  forked  and  planted 
afresh  with  some  small  trees.  We  saw  no 
further  traces  of  the  clematis  till  after  the 
rains  came  in  September  when  seedlings 
of  the  clematis  began  coming  up  thick  all 
over  the  bed.  If  you  have  saved  any 
clematis  seed  sow  it  now  and  it  niaj' 
come  up  next  spring  or  not  till  the  fall. 
Don't  sowitinth  greenhouseor  window, 
but  out  of  doors,  spread  a  few  evergreen 
branches  over  it  to  keep  the  sun  and  wind 
away  from  it,  but  don't  save  it  from  the 
frost. 

Hollyhocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Can- 
terbury Bells  and  Foxgloves  cannot 
be  depended  upon  as  unprotected  hardy 
plants  in  open  places,  but  in  the  shelterof 
ranker  plants  and  bushes  they  seem  to 
winter  well  enough.  Our  main  crop  of 
Canterburj'  bells  are  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame  whence  they  are  planted  out  into 
the  garden  in  early  spring,  but  all  the 
others  named  above  are  grouped  together 
in  beds  out  of  doors  and  mulched  with 
dry  oak  leaves,  and  a  few  branches,  some 
sedge,  or  a  little  dirt  is  thrown  over  them 
to  keep  them  from  blowing  about.  The 
hollyhocks  that  have  lived  over  well  in 
the  borders  should  have  a  small  armful  of 
dry  leaves  placed  around  each  and  a  little 
litter  over  them  to  hold  them  in  place. 

Barely  Hardy  Plants.— There  are  a 
good  many  of  these,  for  instance  acan- 
thus, miit  flower,  and  Larpent's  plum- 
bago, that  die  down  to  the  ground,  they 
should  get  an  extra  forkful  or  two  of  rank 
litter  mulching  laid  over  them,  not  only 
immediately  over  their  crowns  but  around 
them. 

MoNTBKETL^s  live  Out  of  doors  here  in 
favorable  spots,  but  as  there  is  risk 
attending  them,  we  lift  some  of  each 
variety  and  set  them  in  unbroken  clunqjs 
into  a  cold  frame  over  winter  where  tlicy 
survive  nicely. 

Summer  Hyacinths  (//.  candicans)  in 
some  spots  in  the  garden  winters  as  well 
as  if  it  were  a  poet's  narcissus,  in  others 
it  dies  out  in  winter.  A  good  mulching 
ov  r  them  is  a  safeguard,  and  wherethere 
is  the  least  doubt  rbout  them,  lift  the 
bulbs  and  keep  them  dry  and  cool— but 
never  so  cool  as  to  let  frost  reach  them — 
till  spring  when  they  should  be  planted 
out  again. 

St^uces  — We  use  stakes  for  dahlias, 
hollyhocks,  tall  larkspur,  and  many  other 


even  smaller  plants  during  the  summer. 
Get  all  such  stakes  gathered  together  and 
assorted  according  to  their  length,  cut  off 
the  old  tie-strings  that  may  be  still  fas- 
tened to  them,  and  tie  them  securely  into 
bundles  which  should  be  stored  in  some 
shed  to  keep  them  dry  and  preserve  their 
lasting  qualities. 

Plant  Some  Bulbs.— If  you  have  any 
bulbs  not  yet  set  out  get  them  planted  at 
once.  Those  planted  so  late  as  this  don't 
start  to  grow  so  early  in  spring  as  do 
those  set  out  a  month  ago.  hence  you  can 
mulch  them  well  with  safetj-.  Although 
many  of  our  common  bulbs  are  perfectly 
hardy  freezing  does  them  no  good.  In 
planting  early  we  like  to  plant  a  'ittle 
deeper  than  is  usual  and  not  mrlch  at  all 
or  at  least  only  lightly  in  winter;  but  in 
planting  late  because  of  the  more  eiur- 
va  ed  condition  of  the  bulbs  we  v\ouldn't 
plant  quite  so  deep,  but  protect  the  bulbs 
with  a  good  thick  mulching  of  li  ter  or 
short  manure,  removing  the  same  before 
the  plants  come  through  the  ground  in 
spring.  In  mixed  borders  lots  of  bulbs 
can  be  planted  now  and  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  summer  plants.  Observe 
that  bulbs,  such  as  narcissi,  irises,  fritil- 
larias,  and  the  like  make  their  growth 
and  bloom  while  the  ground  is  moi-t  with 
the  winter  and  spring  rains  and  before  the 
summer's  drouth  occurs,  therefore  they 
can  be  set  out  among  small  shrubs  and 
near  other  permanent  plants  where  late 
growers  would  starve. 

Empty  Flower  Beds —All  beds  from 
which  geraniums,  coleus.  heliotrojK-  and 
other  tendt-r  summer  plants  have  been 
removed  should  be  cleaned  up,  manured 
and  forked  if  to  be  left  cmptj'  over  win- 
ter. If  the  ground  is  r  ch  already  don't  give 
it  much  manure,  for  overfatted  soil  causes 
plants  to  run  more  to  foliage  than  to 
blossoms,  and  a  very  rank  growth  isn't 
desirable  even  in  colt  uses.  For  cannas, 
castor  beans,  banana,  and  other  rank 
growing  ornamental  foliage  plants 
though  give  lots  of  manure. 

Labels  and  Labelling  PLANTs.-Much 
of  the  pleasure  in  gardening  is  in  know- 
ing the  plants  we  have  in  the  garden,  so 
far  as  genera  and  species  are  concerned 
we  might  trust  to  memory  and  our  note 
book  to  keep  us  right,  for  instance  we 
know  the  genera.  Delphinium.  Pyrethrum, 
and  Coreopsis  at  sight  without  the  aid 
of  a  label,  and  in  the  way  of  species  we 
might  remember  Salvia  Pitcberi,  Tricyr- 
tis  hirta,  and  Heliantbus  orgyalis:  but 
when  it  comes  to  varieties  as  in  the  case 
of  pyrethrums,  phloxes,  and  pjeonies,  we 
must  have  labels  to  keep  us  right.  For 
hardy  perennials,  bulbs,  and  the  like  the 
proper  labels  to  use  are  such  as  we  stick 
into  the  ground,  and  are  generally  made 
of  wood.  The  labels  should  be  neat  but 
strong,  sound  and  long  enough  to  allow 
of  them  being  pushed  into  the  ground  so 
deep  that  frost  cannot  heave  them  out  of 
it  in  winter;  the  name  should  be  written 
neativ,  legibly  and  firmly,  beginning  at  the 
top  and  writing  down  rather  than  at  the 
at  the  bottom  and  writing  down  rather 
than  at  the  bottom  and  writing  up. 
Don't  make  the  labels  as  conspicuous  in 
your  garden  as  are  the  tombstones  in  a 
graveyard;  big  labels  and  big  lettering  are 
useless.  We  take  a  clear,  straight  grained 
pine  board  %-inch  thick,  and  saw  it  off 
into  14-  or  15-inch  lengths;  then  with  a 
small  hatchet  split  these  up  into  thin 
pieces  which  with  a  knife  and  plane  we 
readily  convert  into  nice  labels.  Any 
pieces  o(  waste  pine  boards  will  answer 
as  well.  It  isn't  a  ease  of  durability  so 
much  as  of  retaining  the  lettering  that  we 
look  to.  Cypress,  red  cedar  or  resinous 
woods   as  yellow   pine  may   last  longer 
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I  might  say  here  that  many  reputably 
hardy  plants  like  Japan  anemone,  trito- 
maSj'and  erianthus  grass,  diein  thecenter 
more  from  wet  than  cold  in  winter,  and 
we  can  save  them  to  a  large  extent  1)y 
covering  the  mulching  over  their  crowns 
with  a  piece  of  tarred  paper  to  throw  off 
I  lie  rain  and  melting  snow. 

T.  McCarthy, 

Supt.  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


than  white  pine  but  they  ar.  hard  to 
write  on  clearly.  Every  year  these  labels 
should  be  gone  over  and  fixed  up  a  little 
as  regards  the  writing  on  them;  in  fact 
thev  should  be  examined  in  spring  and 
fall"  Now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  And  see 
to  it  that  every  plant  that  needs  one  gets 
one,  and  set 'it  deep  and  firm  in  the 
ground.  To  gvpsophila,  fraxinella,  ascle- 
pias,  platvcodon,  lilies  and  other  plants 
that  die  down  under  the  surface  leaving 
no  trace  above  as  do  larkspur  or  phloxts 
stouter  and  deeper  labels  should  be  set,  to 
guard  against  interfering  with  the  roots 
at  forking  or  planting  time  in  spring. 


LILIUM  flURflTUM. 

Last  vear  you  were  kind  enough  to  pub- 
lish a  note  of  mine,  with  illustration,  on 
growing  L.  auratum  in  a  pit.  The  two 
bulbs  which  were  planted  four  years  ago 
this  fall  had  this  season  sixteen  flower 
stalks,  giving  one  hundred  and  sixty  per- 
fect flowers.  Perhaps  pit  culture  is  the 
successful  way  to  grow  the  L.  auratum. 

Amherst,  Mass.  H.  Hi;.\Tc).\. 


CRINUM  KIRKII. 

M.  N.,  Chipi^ewa  Falls,  Wis.,  has  been 
on  the  wrong  track.  We  grow  C.  Kirkii 
as  well  as  other  crinums  and  amaryllis 
(except  aulica  platypetala^  in  the  open 
ground  in  summer  in  the  same  way  as  we 
grow  gladioli.  After  the  first  light  frost 
weliftthem,cut  ofl"thc  tops  and  a  por- 
tion (three-tourths  of  the  length)  of  the 
roots,  and  then  store  the  bulbs  in  a  warm 
cellar.    Thev  all  flower  well  cverv  vear. 

Floral  Park,  X.  Y.  E.  S.  M'ii.i.er. 


Tin-;  Wild  livKNi.Nc  Puimrose  {OCno- 
Ihera  biennis).— H.  K.  V.,  Philadelphia, 
wries:  "I  enclose  a  flower  and  leaf  of  a 
plant  1  have  watched  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  curiosity  for  sometime. 
There  is  a  group  of  it  growing  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  bank  by  the  road  side. 
The  stalk  is  about  the  size  of  the  golden 
rod,  and  is  as  firm  a-  d  woody.  The  plants 
began  blooming  in  September,  perhaps 
earlier,  and  have  continued  freely  ever 
since  not  appearing  to  be  at  all  affected 
by  the  coolness  oi  the  weather.  Will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  name  and  state  what 
you  think  it  capable  of  under  cultiva- 
tion?" 

It  is  the  common  evening  primrose  and 
occurs  quite  plentitully  by  the  waysides 
and  elsewhere  in  a  wild  state.  A  species 
known  as  CE.  grandifforaor  Lamackiapa 
is  a  vigorous  growing  plant  not  unlike 
biennis  in  habit  but  with  much  largerand 
finer  blossoms;  grow  it  instead  of  the 
wild  one.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  although  a  biennial,  if  sown  early  it 
blooms  the  first  year.  It  is  perfectly 
hardv  and  after  it  gets  to  seeding  in  the 
garden  it  selfsows  itself  with  the  lavish- 
ness  of  a  weed.  But  it  isn't  a  troublesome 
plant  at  all. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


EVERGREEN    HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  COVERING 
GRAVES. 

To  cover  gr;nes  permanently  peri- 
winkle, or  "myrtle"  as  we  call  it  (  V'/hct 
minor)  and  European  ivy  [Ilerlera)  are 
used  here.  Ivy  is  more  difiicult  to  retain 
and  reciuircs  more  protection  and  care  in 
winter.  We  cover  it  with  tree  leaves,  then 
a  few  bare  branches  and  tarred  paper 
over  all.  This  works  well  when  we  can 
keep  out  moles  and  field  mice.  Myrtle  is 
often  discolored  in  early  spring,  so  we 
sickle  it  all  ofi'  close  to  the  ground,  and 
leaves  and  flowers  follow  immediately. 
.\  slight  covering  in  winter  of  coarse  sta- 
ble manure  is  beneficial  to  the  myrtle. 


TAB  JAPANESE  VARIEGATED  CORNUS. 

(Cornus  macrophylla  variegata.) 

THE    BEST     OF     ALL     VARIEGATED    TREES. 

Under  the  name  of  "Cornus  bracbypoda 
variegata"  this  plant  was  sent  here  some 
years  ago  by  H.  H.  Berger  &  Co.,  impor- 
ters of  Japanese  plants,  San  Francisco.  It 
has  grown  beautifully,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  it  is 
by  far  the  whitest,  healthiest,  and  most 
striking  and  beautiful  variegated  tree  or 
shrub  at  Dosoris.  It  is  one  of  the  trees 
that  everyone  who  visits  thisplace  makes 
a  note  of.  And  it  seems  not  only  hardy, 
but  perfect!}'  happy  here. 

Let  us  ciuote  from  H.  H.  Berger  &  Co.'s 
catalogue,  "a  deciduous  most  ornamental 
tree,  with  silvery  foliage,  variegated  with 
light  green,  the  variegation  of  which  has 
become  fixed  and  and  will  always  come 
true.  Very  rare,  (juite  hardy  in  cold 
climate.  Most  beautiful  and  striking  ap- 
pearance." Considering  its  behavior  here, 
the  catalogue  description  is  not  over- 
drawn. 

The  species  is  a  native  of  Japan,  Corea, 
China,  and  to  the  Himalayas,  and  forms 
an  upright,  horizontally' branched  tree 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  looks  exceed- 
ingly like  our  native  C.  alternilolia.  In 
Japan  it  is  abundant  in  the  forests  of 
Yezo  and  the  mountains  of  Honda. 

The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate at  both  ends,  four  to  seven  inches 
long,  by  two  to  four  inches  wide,  pale 
green  on  the  underside,  and  deep  green 
partly  clouded  with  white  and  with  large 
uneven  patches  or  marginal  variegation 
of  clear  creamy  white.  There  is  nothing 
washy  or  indistinct  about  the  variega- 
tion.    And   in  October  a  warm  crimson 
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hue  suffuses  the  foliage,  firiving  it  a  tricolor 
appearance. 

The  positive  superiority  of  this  tree's 
variegation  over  that  of  all  others  in 
cultivation  consists  in  its  pronounced 
whiteness,  and  the  fact  that  neither  the 
leaves  nor  variegation  gets  scorched  by 
the  summer's  warm  sunshine. 

Common  in  gardens  are  three  or  four 
variegatedjleaved  cornuses,  notably  the 
variegated  Cornelian  cherrj-  (C  Mas) 
whose  leaves  burn  badly  in  summer; 
elegantissima,  of  broad  bushy  form  and 
free  white  variegation,  but  it  too  bums; 
and  Spastbii,  of  the  same  style,  and  hav- 
ing yellow  variegated  leaves,  which  too 
though  less  susceptible  than  the  others 
are  apt  to  get  burned  in  late  summer. 
This  new  Japanese  beauty  surj^asses  them 
a'l  in  boldness  andvigor,and  intheshow- 
iness,  health  and  persistence  of  its  varie- 
gation. But  to  have  it  in  perfection  plant 
it  in  rich  moist  ground,  and  in  a  place 
sheltered  from  cold  winds.  Our  illustra- 
tion is  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  a 
leafy  twig  taken  at  Dosoris  the  middle  of 
October. 

PLflMINO  fl   BARE  HILL  TOP. 

A  subscriber  in  Central  Massachusetts 
asks:  What  and  how  to  plant  to  quickly 
provide  shade  and  shelter  about  buildings 
on  the  top  of  a  bare,  dry,  clay  hill  of 
thirteen  hundred  f.ct  elevation,  with  an 
exposure  to  all  the  winds  that  blow? 

The-usual  method  of  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  singly  in  small  holes  in  the  grass 
will  not  suffice.  If  such  a  field  was  kept 
free  of  the  plow,  scythe  and  grazing  ani- 
mals it  would  probably  be  covered  with 
trees  in  time.  Nature  would  bring  this 
about  in  the  following  manner: 

In  the  grass  clumps  of  St.  John's  wort, 
asters,  golden  rods,  thistles  and  others 
that  are  possessed  of  winged  seeds  or 
other  means  of  read}'  distribution,  would 
spring  up  in  clumps  and  thickets.  In  or 
on  the  edge  of  these  thickets  would  appear 
cornels,  viburnums,  bay  berries,  huckle- 
berries and  other  plants,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  usually  distributed  by  birds. 
With  these  shrubs  and  after  they  are 
established  would  appear  young  birches, 
oaks,  chestnuts,  hickories,  pines,  cedars, 
spruces,  or  other  forest  trees,  the  parents 
of  which  were  near  at  hand  to  furnish 
seed  for  the  squirrels  to  plant  or  the 
winds  to  sow.  These  trees  would  event- 
ually make  a  forest.  Each  series  of  plants 
is  protected  by  those  preceding  it,  and 
without  this  protection  but  a  small  pro- 
portion would becomeestabhshed.  Nature 
does  not  hurry,  her  processes  are  slow 
but  sure;  too  slow,  however,  to  serve  this 
enquirer's  purpose,  but  by  taking  the  cue 
she  gives  we  may  accomplish  the  desired 
result  in  a  shorter  time.  We  must  secure 
a  shelter,  a  wind  break  to  curb  the  furj' 
of  the  wind, for  it  is  this  wind  ratherthan 
the  elevation  that  does  the  damage.  For 
this  a  continuous  strip  of  planting,  or 
series  of  overlapping  groups,  having  a 
width  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet 
should  be  provided.  The  surface  of  these 
areas  should  be  prepared  in  such  a  thor- 
ough manner  that  the  average  fanner 
would  think  your  money  was  being 
wasted  or  the  ground  worn  out.  The 
"stiff  clay'  soil  should  be  heavily  man- 
ured, then  plowed,  sub-soiled,  cross- 
plowed  and  harrowed  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly pulverized  as  far  below  the  surface 
as  it  well  can  be  by  these  processes.  Now 
plant  on  the  windward  side  a  strip  about 
six  feet  wide  of  such  plants  as  the  wild 
Manetti  or  dog  roses,  Spirxa  salicifolia, 
bayberry,  one  and  one-half  feet  apart, 
then  a  strip  ten  feet  wide  to  be  planted 
three   feet    apart    with  such    shrubs   as 


Spirssa  opulifolia,  California  privet,  com- 
mon elder,  staghorn  sumach,  tamarix, 
panicled  and  silkj'  dogwood  and  Vibur- 
num dcntatuw.  The  remainder  of  the 
space  to  be  planted  with  young  and  vig- 
orous rapid  growing  trees  like  the  canoe 
and  white  birch,  cottouwood,  European 
sycamore,  basswood,  white  ash,  ailan- 
thus'  and  black  cherry.  Inside  of  this 
may  be  a  strip  of  more  garden-like  plants 
if  such  are  desired. 

Small  plants  suitable  for  such  planta- 
tions can  be  secured  in  quantity  at  a  low 
rate  so  that  the  cost  of  such  plantations 
will  not  be  excessive.  They  will  attain  a 
height  of  ten  feet  or  more  in  three  years 
after  planting  and  will  then  sei-ve  as  an 
effective  shelter,  back  of  which  may  be 
grown  a  large  varietv  of  plants  success- 
fully. 

The  selection  of  plants  most  likely  to 
succeed  (that  are  obtainable  at  a  low 
price )  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  ground.  Very  likely  special  require- 
ments as  to  cultivation,  "location  of  plan- 
tations with  reference  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  grounds,  access  to  buildings,  direc- 
tion of  views,  etc.,  would  also  determine 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  plants. 
However  this  may  be,  the  result  desired 
is  more  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  method 
of  planting  and  kinds  of  plants  indicated 
than  by  any  other. 

W.\RREX   H.   M.\NN1NG 
Brookline,  Mass. 


TREES  AND  SflRUBS. 

Go  around  among  your  trees  and 
shrubs  and  mark  all  that  you  wish  to  cut 
downorrootout.  You  candothis  rooting 
out  better  now  than  later  on  becau-e  so 
far  there  is  very  little  frost  in  the  ground, 
hence  you  can  do  the  work  more  expedi- 
tiously than  you  can  in  midwinter,  don't 
leave  anything  of  this  sort  till  spring  for 
then  between  planting,  grading,  and  fix- 
ing up  things  generally  we  are  apt  to  be 
very  busj'.  Use  a  little  discretion  in  thin- 
ning however.  In  the  case  of  evergreen 
trees  that  you  wish  to  get  rid  oi  but 
which  serve  a  good  purpose  as  a  shelter 
for  other  plants  in  winter,  if  practicable 
leave  them  standing  till  the  winter  is 
over  and  get  the  good  of  their  shelter.  At 
Dosoris,  as  we  use  a  good  man^' evergieen 
branches  for  covering  somewhat  tender 
or  little  plants  in  winter,  and  also  for 
temporary  windbreaks,  we  strain  a  point 
in  thinning  the  belts  of  pines,  spruces  and 
firs.  Instead  of  clearing  away  every  un- 
necessary tree  in  one  season,  we  keep 
thinning  out  these  supernumeraries,  a  few 
every  fall,  to  use  them  for  protecting  pur- 
poses. In  this  way  those  that  are  left 
are  alwa3's  pretty  specimens.  If  we  did 
not  have  this  evergreen  brush  at  home  we 
would  have  to  buy  it;  some  years  ago  we 
could  go  out  into  the  waste  fields  here- 
about and  cut  all  we  wanted,  but  now  all 
that  idle  property  is  bought  up  and  we 
can  get  nothing  without  going  some 
miles  away  for  it. 

In  removing  dtjplicate,  overcrowding 
and  unnecessary  trees  don't  cut  them 
down;  but  root  them  out.  While  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  dig  out  large  tree 
stumps  it  isn't  at  all  difficult  to  dig  out 
big  trees  by  the  root  for  in  addition  to 
the  shovel  and  the  axe  we  have  the  great 
aid  of  the  tree  itself  to  pry  the  root  out 
of  the  hole. 

Staking  Young  Trees.— To  all  newly 
planted  deciduous  trees  give  a  stout,  neat 
stake,  and  drive  it  deep  and  firm  into  the 
ground,  and  fasten  the  trees  securely  but 
not  very  tightly  to  the  stakes  with  soft, 
stout  cord,  sa3'  marlin  or  lath  cord;  and 
where  needed  use  a   pad  of  burlap  or  bit 


of  old  rubber  hose  between  the  tier  and 
the  tree  orhetween  the  tree  and  stake  to 
keep  the  tree  from  chafing. 

TopHEAVY  TREES  such  as  ground  cherry, 
wistaria,  Japanese  sophora,  rosmary- 
leaved  and  Kilmarnock  willows.  Teas' 
mulberry,  and  others  that  are  worked 
standard  high  and  which  are  unable  to 
support  their  own  heads  in  case  of  a 
storm  should  be  very  securely  staked,  the 
stakes  being  stout,  very  strong  and  dura- 
ble, and  deepin  the groundtostiffen them. 
We  use  locust  for  this  work. 

Tiers.— Both  in  the  case  of  stakes  and 
labels  the  strings  or  wires  used  in  fasten- 
ing them  to  the  trees  or  shrubs  should  be 
examined  for  two  reasons,  first  to  renew 
them  if  necessary,  secondly,  to  see  that 
the  tiers  are  not  cutting  into  the  bark  or 
wood.  If  they  are  cutting  into  the  bark 
remove  them  at  once,  and  replace  them 
with  new  and  more  roomy  ones. 


Magnolias,  Yellow  wood,  Kcelreu- 
TERiA.— V.  G.,  Belleville.  III.,  writes: 
"Kindly  tell  me  which  of  the  following 
magnolias  are  hardiest:  Waisoni,  hypo- 
leuca,  parviffora,  and  conspicua,  also  if 
koelreuteria  and  j-ellow  wood  trees  are 
hardy  in  Belleville,  III.,  which  is  as  far 
north  as  St.  Louis,  Mo." 

The  three  first  named  magnolias  have 
not  been  tested  sufficiently  to  enable  usto 
say  how  hard}'  they  realh'  are,  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  four 
you  name  are  hard}'  at  Belleville.  Hypo- 
leuca  we  believe  may  prove  to  be  the 
hardiest,  conspicua  next;  the  other  tv»o 
should  have  protection  from  cold  winds. 
The  yellow  wood  (Cladrastis  lutea  or  as 
it  is  often  called  Virgilia  lutea) is  perfectly 
hardy  with  you,  so  too  we  believe,  is  the 
koelreuteria. 

Shrubs  for  Name.— M.  L.  G.,  New 
York,  sends  two  "specimens  for  identifi- 
cation and  name,"  but  they  are  not  num- 
bered and  there  is  no  letter  accompanying 
them.  One  is  the  Indian  currant  or  coral 
berry  (Symphoricarpus  ru/^ar/s),  a  native 
bushy,  spreading  shrub,  three  to  five  feet 
high,  and  much  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Its  branches  are  now  loaded  and  arched 
with  bunches  of  small  dark  red  berries 
stuck  close  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  The 
other  is  the  spindle  tree  (Euonymus 
Europseus).  It  is  a  common  and  very 
beautiful  small  tree  in  gardens  and  wild 
where  it  has  escaped  from  gardens;  its 
red  and  orange  fruit  is  very  c^nspicuotis 
now. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  CHRYSflNTflEMUMS. 

We  who  grow  flowers  for  market  are 
very  particular  about  the  varieties  that 
we  cultivate;  we  must  have  the  most 
faultless  sorts  in  strength,  cleanness  and 
leafiness  of  stem,  and  size,  fullness,  beauty 
and  finish  of  flower,  and  purity  and  at- 
tractiveness of  color.  With  this  aim  con- 
stantly in  view,  for  our  bread  and  butter 
depend  upon  it,  we  are  always  striving 
after  something  that  is  better  than  we 
already  have,  and  we  have  got  to  dis- 
criminate severely.  We  can  not  afford  to 
cultivate  fancies  nor  risk  any  varieties 
that  are  capricious,  weak,  subject  to  dis- 
ease or  difficult  to  grow.  And  just  as 
surely  as  these  varieties  are  the  best  for 
us  to  grow  so  too  as  certainly  are  they 
the  best  for  amateurs  to  have. 

The  following  are  among  the  best  new 
kinds  that  I  have  now  (October  31)  in 
bloom  and  every   one  of  them  is  a  fine 
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4.  H.  Fewkes. 


SOME    OP   THE    NEWER   CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


chrysanthemum  as  vou  can  see  by  the 
two  photographs  (showing  ten  vatneties) 
your  artist  took  here  to-day. 

L'E.NFAKT  DES  Deux  Mokdes.— White, 
hairy  petalled,  with  very  delicate  traces 
of  pink.  "Mrs.  A.  Hard\-"  type.  Good 
for  pot  or  bench  growing. 

AIiNERYA.— Clear,  soft,  but  brilliant 
j'ellow;  dwarf  (three  feet),  w^th  hand- 
some foliage;  it  is  close  jointed  and  one  ot 
the  finest  varieties  ever  introduced.  It  is 
extra  good  for  growing  on  benches  for 
specimen  blooms,  or  for  pot  culture,  as  it 
makes  a  compact  bushy  plant,  and  is  best 
on  crown  buds. 

Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Pillmax.— A  deep, 
clear  yellow  flower.  The  plant  has  fine, 
handsome  foliage, but  is  rathertall  grow- 
ing and  is  only  fit  forgrowingon  benches, 
where  there  is  at  least  fne  feet  of  head 
room  for  it. 

I^ADY  Pi.AVFAiR.— .\  clear  soft  pink 
flower,  whose  only  trouble  is  is  very 
heavy  massive  head  of  bloom  which  is  a 
little  too  heavj'  for  its  stem  without  sup- 
port; otherwise  it  is  a  grand  varietj'  for 
bench  growing.    About  four  feet  high. 

Mrs.  Geo.  .\.  Magee.— .\  grand  pink 
flower,  and  when  grown  in  benches 
it  makes  fine  specimen  blooms.  The  plant 
averages  four  ieet  high. 

Mayflower.— An  immense  flower 
of  the  most  graceful  form,  its  general 
build  is  massive  but  not  formal,  and  all 
things  considered  it  is  one  of  the  best 
novelties  of  the  season.  It  is  good  for 
either  bench  growing  or  for  pots.  Its 
average  height  is  two  and  one-half  to 
three  feet  and  it  has  fine  handsome  foliage 
close  up  to  the  flower.  The  crown  buds 
make  the  best  flowers. 

Marie  Louise.— .\  fine,  bold,  white 
flower,  but  the  stem  is  a  little  too  weak 
to  carry  the  heavy  bloom.  Does  best  on 
benches. 

IoR.\. — .\  handsome  and  graceful  flower, 


but  it  is  not  a  good  traveler.  The 
variety  is  good  lor  either  pot  or  bench 
culture  and  averages  three  and  one-halt 
feet  in  height.  The  color  and  the  blos- 
som is  very  distinct,  being  a  delicate 
shade  of  rose  pink. 

Yellow  Queen. — This  probably  is  the 
best  early  yellow  yet  introduced.  Fine 
specimen  flowers  ofthis  were  sent  to  New- 
York  market  on  the  7th  of  October.  The 
average  height  of  the  plants  is  three  feit 
and  they  have  handsome  foliage  and  good 
stems.  It  is  best  on  crown  buds.  The 
variety  is  good  for  either  pot  or  bench 
culture.  The  best  flowers  of  this  variety 
were  past  their  best  when  this  photo- 
graph was  taken. 

A.  H.  Fewkes.— This  is  a  flower  of 
a  pleasing  shade  of  clear  yellow.  The 
plant  is  dwarf  and  sturdy  with  handsome 
foliage,  good  for  either  bench  or  pot  grow- 
ing, and  is  a  very  desirable  mid-season 
variety. 

Other  good  varieties  of  this  year's  in- 
troduction are  as  follows: 

Bonnie  Marjorie.— An  earlv  an!  desir- 
able incurved  Japanese  variety  with  clear 
soft  yellow  flowers. 

M  issGeorgienne  Br  AMHALL.—.^n  extra 
fine  lemon  yellow, bold,  massive  flower. 

Mrs.  H.  Mck.  Twombly.— A  very  fine 
incurved  Japanese  varietj',  with  large, 
massive,  but  not  formal,  white  flowers. 
Being  a  tall  grower  it  is  best  for  bench 
culture. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill.— A  very  early,  large, 
fine  flower,  of  a  beautifully  shaded  i)ink 
color.  Its  greatest  defect  is  its  rather  too 
weak  a  stem  to  carry  the  flower  erect.  It 
grows  four  and  one-half  to  five  feet  in 
height  on  the  bench. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Starin.— A  very  fine, 
bold,  massive  incurved  white  flower.  The 
plant  grows  four  feet  high  and  does  best 
on  benches. 

Mrs  E.  O.  Wolcott. — A  verv  large,  in- 
curved, striking  flower  of  a  soft  but  clear 


satin-like  oink  color.  The  plant  has 
handsome  foliage  and  a  good  stout  stem 
four  feet  high.  It  does  best  on  benches 
and  restricted  to  crown  buds. 

Maud  Pierson.— .\^  high  built,  incurved, 
compact  flower,  of  a  gloss3'  pink  color 
with  an  apricot  tinge  on  the  tips  of  the 
petals.  It  grows  four  and  one-half  feet 
in  height  and  does  best  on  benches  and 
confined  to  crown  buds. 

Wm.  Seward  is  a  deep  crimson,  fine  ex- 
hibition flower,  and  like  all  other  dark 
colored  varieties  it  must  be  kept  very 
cool  after  it  begins  to  show  color  or  it 
will  bum. 

Eugene  Dailledouze  is  among  the 
most  promising  yellow-flowered  late  va- 
rieties. John  N.  May. 

Summit,  N.J. 


WINTERING  CHRySflNTHEMUMS. 

.A.  chrvsanthemum  is  a  herbaceous  pe- 
rennial, the  whole  plant  dies  down  to  the 
ground  every  year  and  takes  a  season  of 
rest,  just  as' a  phlox  or  sunflower  does; 
and  it  matters  not  whether  our  plants 
are  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  window  or 
open  garden  we  should  observe  this  law 
of  Nature. 

Another  point:  Just  as  a  plant  is  going 
into  its  period  of  rest  is  when,  of  all  times 
in  the  year,  it  should  be  let  alone,  and 
excitement  into  renewed  growth  discour- 
aged. 

Hardy  Varieties.— Most  of  the  pom- 
pones  and  a  good  many  of  the  Chinese 
sorts  are  perfectly  hardy  out  of  doors 
providing  they  are  left  undisturbed  where 
they  grew  and  flowered  till  spnng,  and  a 
forkful  of  rank  litter  or  an  armful  of  leaves 
is  laid  over  each  of  them.  If  the  stems 
are  left  uncut  they  add  to  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  mulching  in  two  ways,  first, 
by  keeping  the  crown  somewhat  open 
and  lessening  the  tendency  to  rot  under 
the  close  mulch,  secondly,   by   helping  to 
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keep  the  mulch  in  place.  But  for  tidiness 
sake  we  would  cut  the  tops  back  to  afoot 
long  anj'way. 

The  Japanese  varieties  grown  and 
flowered  out  of  doors  can  hardly  be 
trusted  in  the  open  garden  over  winter 
even  under  a  mulching;  some  live  all  right, 
others  don't.  It  is  therefore  safer  to  lift 
them  and  winter  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
pit,  cellar  or  shed,  than  totrustthemout- 
side.  Select  one  or  two  of  the  best  clumps 
of  ea:h  kind  and  lift  these  without  shak- 
ing away  much  dirt  from  them  and  pack 
them  one  deep  and  close  up  against  each 
other  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit  or  on  the  floor 
in  a  cold  cellar  Several  degrees  of  frost 
won't  hurt  them.  In  severe  weather 
cover  the  frames  with  sashes  or  shutters 
and  some  sedge  or  straw,  and  il  sharp 
frost  gets  into  the  cellar  throw  a  piece  of 
matting  or  old  carpet  over  the  roots. 
Try  to  keep  the  plants  from  starting  to 
grow  before  the  winter  is  over,  especiallj^ 
those  in  the  cellar  or  shed,  and  this  means 
that  they  must  be  kept  cool. 

Plants  in  pots  are  easy  to  manage. 
When  theirflowers  are  past  "cut  the  plants 
down  to  the  root,  then  store  them  in  a 
shed,  cellar  or  cold  frame  as  referred  to 
above,  first  turning  the  plants  out  of 
their  pots  but  otherwise  not  disturbing 
them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pack  them  closer 
together  and  with  earth  between  them, 
for  not  even  when  they  are  at  rest  in  win- 
ter should  the  roots  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  If  j'ou  have  not  many  plants  to 
store  away  you  may  turn  them  out  of 
their  pots  and  pack  them  in  shallow 
boxes,  such  as  empties  you  may  obtain 
at  the  grocer's,  heads  up,  one  deep,  and 
with  moist  earth  between  them.  Then 
keep  them  cool.  Before  storing  your 
plants  away  for  the  winter  in  this  way 
be  sure  that  each  one  is  securely  and 
properly  labeled;  we  prefer  wiring  the 
label  to  the  old  stump  rather  than  stick- 
ing it  into  the  ball  of  roots  pot-fashion. 
To  prevent  the  sprouts  of  the  plants  in- 
terlacing when  they  begin  to  grow  in  the 
frame  or  cellar  we  pack  the  plants  in  rows 
with  a  lath  or  board  between  them. 
Many  who  grow  chrysanthemums  in 
pots  keep  over  one  or  two  pots  of  each 
sort  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  grapery  or 
the  bottom  of  a  pit  without  turning  them 
out  of  the  pots  at  all.  and  keep  them 
slightly  moist  all  the  time. 

Verifying  the  Names.— Before  the 
flowers  are  all  past  go  over  the  plants, 
making  sure  of  their  proper  names  and 
label  them  correctly.  Wherever  a  large 
variety  is  grown  and  the  plants  receive 
much  handling  some  of  the  names  are 
most  sure  to  get  lost  or  mixed. 

Seedlings.— What  a  polyglot  assort- 
ment they  are,  some  are  single,  others 
double  or  half  double;  and  thev  are  of  all 
sizes  and  shades  of  color.    Seed 


the  house  or  greenhouse  in  early 


spring 


germmates  readily,  and  if  the  seedlings 
receive  encouraging  treatment  they  will 
bloom  the  same  _vear.  drown  in  pots 
and  indoors  they  take  up  a  lot  of  room, 
but  planted  out  in  a  warm  sheltered  part 
of  the  garden  they  grow  rnnklv,  and  if 
very  severely  disbudded  give  us  an  ex- 
travagant display  of  blossoms.  After 
they  are  killed  back  by  frost  we  lift  and 
save  the  pleasant  appearing,  desirable 
ones  for  another  year  and  root  out  and 
discard  the  others.  In  mild  localities  bv 
all  means  raise  seedlings  and  grow  and 
bloom  them  out  of  doors,  there  is  great 
enjoyment  in  it. 

Chrvsanthemi'ms  out  of  doors.— We 
grow  a  large  variety  out  of  doors  and 
succeed  in  blooming  most  of  them  as. 
being  on  the  sea  coast,  we  seldom  get 
killing  frosts  before  the  middle  of  Novem- 


ber. The  plants  that  have  been  thor- 
oughh'  disbudded  give  nice  full  blossoms, 
but  tliese  flowers  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  monstrous  beauties  grown  in 
greenhouses.  Among  those  that  have 
done  best  with  us  thi.-  season  arc  Ivory, 
Jessica  and  Domination,  all  white;  Red 
Dragon,  yellow  and  crimson,  early,  old, 
but  one  of  the  best  for  outdoor  work; 
Gloriosum,  if  severely  disbudded  and 
staked  it  always  does  well;  Yellow 
Dragon,  although  a  little  late  makes  fine 
heads;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Whilldin,can;(ry  yellow, 
tall,  and  needs  staking,  early;  George  S. 
Conover,  deep  yellow,  large,  stout 
stemmed  flowers,  and  although  new 
health}'  and  promising;  Gold,  deep  yel- 
low, medium  size,  and  opens  well;  Source 
d'Or  and  Brazen  Shield,  both  golden 
bronze  varieties,  and  old,  open  fine  out- 
side; Julie  Lagravere,  dark  crimson, small 
flowered,  dwarf  habit,  not  early,  but 
good,  and  a  fine  color,  and  Gloire  Ray- 
onante,  silvery  purple,  porcupine  quilled, 
opens  well  and  early  everj-  year,  but  no- 
body wants  its  flowers. "  All  Chinese  va- 
rieties of  white  and  yellow  colors  have 
mildewed  badly;  Baron  Beust,  however, 
tawn}'  ch  stnut,  is  as  usual  perfectly  clean 
and  full  of  flowers, but  hereagain  nobody 
wants  it;  the  same  with  the  pv.rples 
among  Chinese  sorts. 


FINE  FLOWERS  AT  CHlCflCO. 

Among  the  most  attractive  chrysanthe- 
mums at  the  Chicago  show  were  a  good 
manv  old  favori  cs,  but  the  prize-winning 
collections,  in  most  cases  embraced  the 
newer  sorts.  The  class  for  seedlings  not 
yet  disseminated  ca  led  out  some  notable 
blooms,  among  them  "Philadelphia,"  the 
new^eedling  originating  with  Mr.  Gra- 
ham of  that  city.  By  general  consent  this 
flower  was  the  most  remarkable  on  ex- 
hibition. It  is  very  lar^e,  perfectly  globu- 
lar, with  pointed  incurving  petals,  creamy 
\yhite  stained  with  lemon  towards  the 
tip.  The  peculiarity  of  the  coloi-ing  gives 
the  flow  r  a  peculiar  translucent  effect,  in 
spite  of  its  massive  build.  Another  beau- 
tiful seedling,  which  practical  growers 
think  most  promising,  is  Mrs.  S.  T  Mur- 
dock,  originating  in  Indiana.  This  is  a 
soft  yet  bright  rose  pink,  flower  of 
medium  size  but  graceful  shape,  with  a 
very  robust  habit.  This  flower  seems 
free  from  the  livid  bluish  tinge  seen  in  so 
many  pink  chrysanthemums,  it  received 
award  for  best  pink  seedling.  Crysta- 
lina,  which  received  award  for  the  best 
white  seedling,  was  a  perfect  ball,  the  ends 
of  the  petals  being  notched.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Rand  was  perhaps  the  oddest  and  most 
striking  of  the  seedlings;  it  was  a  large, 
rather  flat  recurving  flower  of  a  deep 
golden  yellow.  The  petals  were  tubular 
at  the  base,  but  about  half  wa}-  up  they 
split  into  several  forked  ends,  and  these 
were  twisted  about  in  iiiovt  irregular 
fashion.  This  will  Ik-  n  sIkiwv  variety 
for  exhibition.  Mrs.Mnvcs  J.  Win  t  worth, 
another  seedling, secnud  likc.-i  dceii  yellow 
Ivory,  having  both  form  and  habit  of 
that  excellent  variety.  The  award  for 
best  yellow  seedling,  however,  went  to 
Mrs.  H  W.  Emerson,  a  high  built,  deep 
yellow,  recurving  flower,  with  every  sign 
of  a  vigorous  growth  and  habit. '  Gold 
Dust,  a  light  yellow  incurved  hairy 
flower,  was  an  improvement  in  that  type. 
Among  the  flowers  not  of  the  seedling 
class,  it  was  noticeable  that  The  Queen 
was  certainly  the  most  popular  white.  In 
pots  or  fill  ...iiniu  irial  u-,;  Ivory  still  out- 
sells iv.i\  ..I  Ik  I  \\  lull,  lull  lor  exhibition 
The  ijn.in  <riiaiiil\  Ka.N.  It  was  the 
winninu  w  liiu  111  nio-.|  ml  llower  classes, 
and  also  in  decorative  b.-isket.  Mutual 
Friend    appeared   vcrv    little  amone   cut 


flowers;  it  is  really  a  more  delicately 
finished  bloom  than  The  Queen,  and  of 
ecjual  puritj',  but  it  was  fine  among 
plants  grown  to  single  stem  and  bloom. 
Marie  Louise,  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
the  coming  white  last  year,  has  fallen 
back  to  an  inferior  place.  A  new  English 
white.  Rose  Wynne,  was  much  liked;  it  is 
a  very  large  incurving  flower,  with  broad 
solid  petals,  but  is  not  vet  thoroughlv 
tested 

Viviand-Morel  unquestionably  leads 
among  pinks;  it  is  ver_v  large,  yet  never 
coarse,  and  the  color  is  attractive  in  spite 
of  a  tinge  of  magenta.  It  appeared  in 
almost  every  exhibit.  Richard  Dean,  a 
n.'w  French  pink,  was  favorably  noticed: 
it  is  a  clear  delicate  color  and  globular 
shape,  the  petals  being  dented  near  the 
end  by  a  little  spoon-like  depression,  the 
tip  forked  into  a  swallow-tail.  Constella- 
tion was  another  good  pink;  so  was  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer,  a  ,arge  incurving  flower 
tinged  with  magenta,  a  trifle  coarse.  Mer- 
maid, which  has  been  a  favorite  among 
exhibition  pinks,  looked  coarse  and  a 
trifle  washy.  Mrs.  F.  Thompson,  which 
was  an  exhibition  favorite  four  or  five 
years  ago,  looked  very  coarse  and 
dingy  by  its  younger  rivals,  it  is  now  en- 
tireh'  superseded. 

Among  }  ellows  Major  Bonnaffon  was 
certainly  at  the  top.  It  is  perfection  in 
shape,  color  and  habit,  and  received  more 
awards  than  any  other  yellow,  though 
Eugene  Dailledouze  was  also  excellent. 
Challenge,  the  prize  yellow  of  last  .vear, 
seems  to  be  a  disappoinment,  and' was 
not  nearly  so  good  as  last  year.  Thecen- 
ter  does  not  open  or  color  well. 

In  crimson,  John  Shrimpton,  v^fhic'i 
looks  like  a  larger  and  fine  CuUingfordii, 
was  excellent;  so  was  Fisher's  Torch. 
Seguisiana,  a  round  reflexed  old  gold 
bloom,  shading  to  russet  at  the  tips  of 
the  petals,  received  praise  from  the  prac- 
tical men,  although  the  peculiar  coloring 
suggested  fading.  Amoor  was  one  of  the 
finest  bronzes,  a  large  whorled  flower, 
that  made  a  fine  pot  plant  In  the 
anemone  class  Rider  Haggard  was  the 
finest;  it  is  magenta,  the  disk  high  and 
rounding,  the  florets  tubular  and  shaped 
like  individual  horse-mint  flowers;  the  ray 
florets  broad  and  flat.  The  hairy  flowers 
were  but  Httle  represented,  and  it  looks 
as  if  interest  in  them  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished among  growers.  E.  T.  R. 


flMflTEURS  AND   THEIR   CflRYSflNTflEMUMS. 

By  amateurs  I  mean  those  who  have 
small  gardens,  do  their  own  work  and 
have  little  time  to  do  it  in,  who  grow  a 
few  of  many  plants  and  take  pleasure  in 
their  development  from  crocus  to  chrys- 
anthemum. It  is  to  them  I  send  what  I 
have  noted  this  year.  There  are  many 
more  chrysanthemums  grown  now  thaii 
there  were  five  years  ago.  They  are  to 
be  seen  under  the  lean-to  of  south  and 
siuthwest  shelters,  by  the  sides  of  houses 
and  other  buildings,  and  numerous  plants 
are  in  boxes,  small  tubs  and  large  pots, 
placed  on  piazzas  and  under  porches  and 
in  canvas  frames,  and  in  cool  rooms,  they 
are  mostly  bonny  looking  plants  with 
three  to  six  stems  in  a  clump  and  carry- 
ing from  ten  to  thirty  or  more  flowers 
each.  A  great  many  of  the  buds  were 
taken  off"  when  they  were  small,  away 
back  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
When  1  first  (now  eight  years  past)  ad- 
vocated severe  thinning  of  the  flower 
buds  manv  amateurs  were  afraid  to  even 
take  off  a  single  one,  but  all  this  is 
changed  now. 

My  advice  is  this:  Select  all  the  early 
flowering  kinds  for  the  treatment  above 
mentioned   so   as   to  have  them  in  bloom 
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SOME    OP   THE    NEWER   CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


from  say  October  15  to  November  ">. 
Here  at  Oconomowoc,  Wiscorsin,  wberc 
I  am  staying  jusi  now,  the  first  frost 
sufficiently  severe  to  chill  gerar^iums 
occurred  to-day  (November  5).  There 
are  in  many  gardens  clumps  of  the  old 
Annit  Salter,  Chevalier  Domage  and  Reg- 
ulus  chrysanthemums  that  have  stood 
unscathed  for  j-tars.  The  following  is  a 
capital  list  of  early  flowering  ones: 

Yellow  — Firenzi,  Gloriosum,  Eurus, 
Marian  Henderson  and  Rohallion. 

White.— Elaine,  Harvest  Queen,  Soeur 
Melanie,    His    Highness,   Jessica,    Mme. 

Hlvsh.— Lord  Mavor,  Jean  Nicolas. 

Rose.— Viviand-M'orel.  Sallie  McClel- 
land, Dawn. 

Red.— Salvator,  Sec'y  Barotte. 

Yellow  and  IJronze.- Vice-President 
Hardy.  M.  Fred  L'Usmayer,  M.  Francois 
Katner,  M.  B.  Jung. 

PcRPLE.— Amaranth,  John  Thorpe,  Bo- 
hemia. Jonx  Thorpe. 

Chicago. 


CHRySflNTHEMUMSlNTflBBROOiayNFflRKS. 

In  the  greenhouses  here  there  is  now  a 
fine  display  of  chrysanthemums.  The  ex- 
hibition is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
l;irge,  and  the  people  are  showing  their 
appreciation  of  the  floral  display  by 
crowding  the  gre  nhouscs  daily,  as  many 
as  2,000  persons  have  passed  through 
them  in  a  day. 

We  have  ninety-five  varieties  of  chrys- 
anthemum, and  all  of  them  are  pretty 
good  kinds;  about  twenty  of  them  are 
])rime,  and  some  twenty-five  we  will  dis- 
card for  reasons  such  as  bearing  small 
flowers,  having  large  yellow  eyes,  being 
too  loose  and  weak  in  habit,  or  weak  in 
the  neck,  or  too  long  in  the  joints,  for  not 
forming  compact   plants   for  growing  in 


limited  space,  etc.  We  don't  grow  the 
plants  for  cut  flowers,  but  as  pot  plants 
for  conservatory  decoration  only;  this 
being  a  public  garden  we  wish  to  get  up 
as  good  a  show  of  flowers  on  growing 
plants  as  we  can,  and  keep  it  up  as  long 
as  we  can. 

The  plants  were  grown  in  pots  all  sum- 
mer, the  pots  were  plunged  in  frames  out 
of  doors,  and  the  plants  repotted  from 
time  to  time  as  they  required  it.  They 
were  removed  to  the  greenhouse  early  and 
some  extra  care  given  to  them. 

Extra  good  varieties.— The  following 
list  contains  the  names  of  the  extra  good 
varieties— both  new  and  old— that  I  have 
found  to  be  most  worthy  of  growing  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  good,  bright 
and  pretty  shovi- in  a  public  conservatory: 

Bride  of  Roses,  CuUingfordii,  Edward 
Hatch,  Eda  Prass,  Etoile  de  Lyon.  F. 
Thorlcy,  F.  Thomson,  Golden  Wedding, 
Good  Gracious,  Harrv  VTav,  Ivory,  Jes- 
sica. Lilian  Bird.  Lilly  M.  thomas,  Miss 
K.  R.  Gordon,  Miss  M.  Wanamaker.Mrs. 
A  |.  Drexel,  Mrs.  C.  Lanier,  Mrs  L.  C. 
Madeira,  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Pres.  W.  R. 
Smith,  Waban,  W.  H.  Lincoln.  Wm. 
Brown,  Vesuvius,  Viviand-Morel. 

Varieties  I  shall  discard  lor  reasons 
given  above  are: 

Ada  H.  LeRoy,  .\ugust  Rose,  Ben  Har- 
rison, Catherine  Shaw,  Edna  Craig, 
Elaine,  Frank  Wilcox,  Grace  Hill,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Joseph  Bamard,  J.  T  Duryea,  Joey 
Hill,  Louis  Bochmer,  Mmc.  R.Owen,  Mrs. 
I.  C.  Price,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  W.  Baker, 
Red  Robin,  Titmouse,  Yellow  Hammer, 
Vieil  d'Or,  Westwood,  White  Cap,  Wm. 
Reid  and  W.  W.  Coles 

David  C.  Thomson  (Head  gardener). 

Prospect   Park,   Brooklvn,   N.    Y.,   No- 
vember S,  'O-t. 


fl  DOZEN  FlNECHRySftNTflEMUMS. 

I  look  upon  the  following  varieties  as 
the  best  twelve  chrysanthemums  to  grow 
in  a  greenhouse: 

IT'Aite— Ivory,  Queen,  Niveus. 

\eUo\v — Yellow  Queen,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
Eugene  Dailledouze. 

Pink  —  Viviand-Morel,  Maud  Dean, 
Pres  W.  R.  Smith. 

Crimson  or  dark— G.  W.  Childs,  R.  Mc- 
Innes,  Wm.  Seward.  E.  AsMUS. 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Oct.  31,  1894. 


Early-blooming  Chrysanthemums 
for  outdoor  cultivation.— dr.  h.  p. 
Walcott,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  chrysanthemum  grow- 
ing in  this  country,  used  to  grow  all  the 
promising  early-blooming  varieties  out  of 
doors,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago 
with  better  success  than  we  have  seen 
elsewhere  as  farnorth  as  Boston.  Under 
date  of  November  4  he  writes  us:  "I 
have  no  early  chrysanthemums  which  for 
a  succession  "of  years  have  served  me  well. 
The  most  promising  of  the  recent  addi- 
tions is  M.  Gustave  Grimswald,  but  I 
can  not  preserve  the  newer  kinds  in  open 
culture  for  more  than  a  couple  of  years." 


fl  DOZEN  GOOD  C«RySflNTflEMUMS. 

[see  page  73.] 

I  have  taken  a  dozen  of  the  finest  flow- 
ers, one  of  a  kind,  that  are  in  bloom  here 
and  had  them  photographed  lor  Garden- 
ing. Everyone  of  them  is  of  exquisite 
form  and  beauty,  and  all  are  good  vari- 
eties for  general  cultivation  for  any  pur- 
pose; indeed  although  they  are  of  recent 
introduction  they  all  aie'improvements 
in  their  class. 

1.  Mrs  Charles  Lanier.— A  large, 
fine,  globular,  slightly  incurved   flower  of 
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rich  shining  yellowcolor.  It  has  a  strong 
stem  and  fine  foliage. 

2.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wolcott.— A  beautiful 
incurved,  ball  shaj  ed,  light  pink  flower. 
The  habit  is  dwarf  and  robust  and  the 
foliage  is  vigorous  and  healthy. 

3.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Pullman.— A  Japanese, 
reflexed  large  bloom  of  fine  build  with 
long,  drooping, broad  petalsof  an  intense 
golden  yellow  color. 

4.  Golden  Gate.— Of  the  regular  Jap- 
anese type,  and  it  is  a  strong  grower  arid 
has  fine  foliage.  It  has  magnificent  flow- 
ers of  a  rich  bronzy  yellow  color. 

5.  Pitcher  &  Manda.— This  is  a 
unique  flower;  the  inner  part  is  canary 
yellow,  and  the  other  margin  a  broad 
belt  of  pearly  white 

6.  Mrs.  John  H.  Starin  —This  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  pure  white  chrysanthe- 
mums. The  blossoms  are  large,  of  fine 
build,  and  the  petals  of  good  substance. 
The  plant  is  of  fine  habit  and  the  stems 
are  stiff" and  erect 'and  covered  with  fine 
foliage. 

7.  Mrs.  Hamilton  McK.  Twombly.— 
A  perfectlydoubleflowerof  large  size  with 
beautifully  incurved  broad,  substantial 
petals,  of  a  white  color  delicately  shaded 
with  pink.  For  general  purposes  it  is  a 
fine  variety. 

8.  Mrs.  Archibald  Rogers.— A  large 
substantial  flower,  deep  rose  inside  and 
silvery  pink  on  the  outside.  It  is  a  strong 
healthy  plant  with  stiff" erect  stems  and 
vigorous  fohage,  but  somewhat  late  in 
blooming. 

9.  Thomas  Emerson.— This  is  a  dwarf 
sturdy  variety  with  stiff"  stems;  the  flow- 
ers are  large,  the  center  petals  incurved, 
the  outer  ones  refle.xed,  and  the  color  is 
Indian  red  slightly  shaded  with  orange 
red.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  dark  col- 
ored sorts. 

10.  Mrs.  George  West.— A  large, 
bold,  long  lasting  flower  of  fine  form! 
with  broad  substantial  incurved  petals  of 
a  rich  rose  and  pink  color.  It  isof  strong, 
dwarf  habit. 

11.  Miss  Georgienne  Bramhall  — .\ 
finely  shaped,  incurved,  large  flower  with 
broad,  neatly  arranged  petals;  the  color 
is  bright  lemon  yellow.  The  plant  is  of 
fine  habit  and  a  free  bloomer. 

12.  Mrs.  James  B.  Crane.— The  flow- 
ers are  large  and  of  fine  form  with  broad 
incurved  petals  of  clear  rose  pink  color. 
It  is  of  good  habit  and  strong  consti- 
tution. F,  L.  Atkins. 

New  Jersey. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Cattleya  lahiata  will  soon  be  out  of 
bloom  and  if  the  space  is  wanted  forother 
flowering  plants,  it  can  be  placed  in  any 
out  of  the  way  place  where  a  temperature 
of  50°  at  night  and  55°  to  58°  by  day  can 
be  had.  It  must  get  very  little"water  at 
r  ot.  If  kept  in  a  high  temperature  where 
C.  Triath-c.  etc.  arc  being  forced  bv  moist- 
ure and  heat  into  flower  there"  will  be 
danger  of  lahiata  making  a  too  earlv 
start  to  grow.  I  should  not  fear  keeping 
this  gorgeous  species  in  a  temperature  of 
45°  at  night,  50°  to  58°  bvdav,  provided 
it  were  not  subjected  to  sudd"en  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  houses  that  come  under  the 
head  ot  "cool  house." 

Cattleya  Trianas  willnowre(|uireatten- 
tion  by  keeping  up  plentv  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  but  water  vcrvsparinglv  in  the 
pot  especially  if  any  sphagnum  is'used  in 
the  potting  material.   About  G0°  at  night 


and  65°  to  70°  by  day  will  be  right  for  itj 
giving  only  a  very  light  shading  on  the 
roof.  Arrange  the  plants  so  that  thev 
can  receive  all  the  light  available  and  no"t 
much  water  on  the  foliage  except  on  verj- 
fine  days  and  then  early  in  the  moming. 
C.  Mossiaa  will  require  looking  over  to 
remove  all  the  decayed  matter  in  the  pot- 
ting material;  also  look  well  to  the  drain- 
age and  wash  off  all  signs  of  insect  pest.  I 
find  that  tobacco  stems  on  the  pipes  are 
a  great  preventive  of  insect  pests,  even 
orchid  scale.  Replace  them  with  f"resh 
stems  every  three  or  four  weeks,  if  this 
plan  is  well  k  pt  up  there  will  be  need  of 
very  Uttle  sponging  and  brushing  for 
scales. 

It  is  now  time  to  select  out  from  vour 
stock  of  Dendrobium  iiobile  and  D.  Ward- 
ianum  such  plants  as  are  ripe  and  ready 
for  rest  for  which  purpose  place  them  ink 
house  at  from  40°  to  50°,  giving  verv  Ht- 
tle  water  and  that  only  on  very  fine  days. 
After  a  few  weeks  rest  they  will  show 
signs  of  buds  pushing  from  the  nodes  of 
the  stalk  and  when  they  have  fairlj'  broken 
through  the  skin  the  plant  may  be  placed 
in  heat  and  in  from  thirtv  to  forty  days 
will  show  a  lovely  blaze o"f  flower. 

Cypripedium  insigne  and  Ccelogyne 
cristata  will  now  enjoy  all  the  light  you 
can  give  them  and  they  too  will  sffon 
return  a  blaze  of  bloom  for  kind  treat- 
ment. Laelias  that  are  wanted  for  bloom 
at  the  holidays  will  now  require  a  nice 
warm  atmosphere  with  plenty  of  moist- 
ure in  the  air  and  to  be  exposed  to  suffi- 
cient light.  Remove  them  to  cool  and  dry 
quarters  when  they  get  well  out  in  bloom. 
Odontoglossums  that  have  their  growth 
well  advanced  will  enjoy  a  careful  and 
weak  watering  of  sheep  and  cow  manure 
about  once  a  week  till  the  bulb  is  well 
finished;  I  find  it  helps  to  bring  a  strong 
flower  spike  and  good  qualitv  of  flowers. 
Utica,  N.  Y.  vVm.  Mathews. 


Aquatics. 


DENDROBIUM  FHfllflENOFSIS  SCflROE- 
DtRlflNlM. 
.  This  poor  iiiisL-raljlc  luuking  orchid  with 
a  name  long  enough  to  suit  it  to  the 
world's  end,  made  its  appearance  in  this 
country  about  two  years  ago,  and  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  surprises  of  this 
age  of  floriculture.  When  we  open  an  im- 
ported case  of  it,  the  plants  look  dead, 
and  if  received  in  the  fall  this  opinion 
holds  good  for  six  months.  But  when 
warm  summer  weather  comes,  and  the 
plants  are  placed  in  genial  buovant  heat 
with  plenty  of  moisture,  in  fact  a  good 
drenching  twice  a  day,  the  progress  they 
will  make  in  two  or  three  months  is  sim- 
ply marvellous,  and  the  number  of  flow,  r 
spikes  they  will  send  out  from  both  the 
old  and  new  growths,  show  this  variety 
to  be  in  one  of  the  most  floriferous  of 
orchids.  Because  of  this  recuperative 
nature  our  boys  call  it  the  "resurrection 
orchid."  Its  flowers  are  lovely  and  rival 
in  beauty  even  those  of  the  genus  Pha- 
Ixnopsis  and  range  in  color  from  delicate 
pink  and  white  to  strong  crimson  and 
shades  of  red;  small  plants  not  infre- 
quently carry  from  thirtv  to  fifty  blos- 
soms. 

For  this  lovely  orchid  I  should  recom- 
mend cool  dry  treatment  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preserve  the  roots  in  sound  con- 
dition during  winter,  sav  50°  to  55°  by 
day  or  night,  and  keep  up  sufficient 
atmospheric  moisture  to  keep  the  plants 
plump.  In  the  way  of  orchids  I  look  upon 
this  dendrobium  as  the  grandest  importa- 
tion for  many  years.  And  let  us  hope 
that  it  is  not  one  of  those  kinds  of  Den- 
drobium that  dwindle  away  after  a  year 
or  two's  artificial  forcing. 

Utica,  X.  Y.  Wm.  Mathews. 


KEEPING  fl  BIG  FROG  OVER  WINTER. 

A  Penns3'lvania  subscriber  asks  "How 
can  I  keep  a  big  frog  overwinter?  This  is  no 
ordinary  frog  of  which  we  have  an  abund- 
ance, but  a  huge  fellow  given  to  my  wife 
by  a  friend  who  got  it  from  Michigan. 
He  now  makes  his  house  in  one  of  my  out- 
door lily  ponds,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
have  him  next  year.  I  am  not  afraid  of  a 
little  trouble.  If  you  tell  me  to  bringhim 
into  the  greenhouse,  don't  omit  to  say 
what  to  feed  him  on  " 

We  submitted  the  above  to  our  veteran 
friend  Mr.  William  Saunders  of  the  U.  S, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
who  kindly  replies  as  follows: 

"The  best  thing  to  do  with  the  frog  is 
to  let  him  alone  in  his  pond.  He  will  look 
after  himself  Frogs  hibernate  in  winter 
and  do  not  partake  of  much  food  during 
that  time.  "To  trv  to  nurse  him  in  agreen- 
house  would  probably  kill  him  outright. 
Toads  can  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  all  the 
vear  round,  but  frogs  are  different,  they 
like  mud  for  winter  quarters." 


GREEN  SCUM  ON  fl  FOND. 
M.  N.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin, 
writes:  ^'I  have  made  a  lily  pond  and 
stocked  it  with  native  white  pond  lilies 
and  also  Zanzibar  lilies  which  grow  and 
bloom  finely,  but  a  green  algae  grows  so 
rapidly  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  make 
the  pond  very  unsightly,  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  black  soil  from  the  fields  and 
rotten  barnyard  manure,  a  mixture  of  cow 
and  horse  manure.  Is  there  any  remedy? 
The  pond  has  been  in  use  two  summers." 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  green 
alga:  in  ponds  is  to  skim  it  out  with  a 
scoop  made  for  the  purpose.  Take  a  light 
shallow  box  of  convenient  size,  tack  on 
coarse  wire  nettingin  placeof  the  bottom, 
remove  one  end  and  with  this  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  clean  out  a  small  pond 
and  if  it  is  done  several  times  early  in 
the  season  it  will  not  usually  grow 
enough  to  be  unsightly  later  on  after  the 
foliage  of  the  lilies  cover  the  surface.  The 
common  garden  toad  breeds  in  shallow 
water  and  its  tadpoles  feed  on  the  green 
scum  that  forms  on  the  surface  earlv  in 
the  season  and  which  is  the  first  stage  of 
the  alg£e  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  collect 
as  many  of  the  toads  as  possible  and  put 
them  near  the  pond.  They  breed  in 
countless  thousands  in  mv  ponds  and 
usually  eat  up  the  algae  as  fast  as  it 
grows.  The  common  water  snail  also 
feeds  on  it  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
breed  in  the  water  as  much  as  possible. 
The  algiE  is  always  worse  in  newly  made 
ponds,  and  does  not  usually  grow  enough 
in  old  ponds  to  become  unsightly. 

Dwight,  Mass.  L.  W.  Go'odell. 


Greenhouse  and  Window. 


T«E  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums  are  now  in  theirglory, 
but  before  the  month  is  out  they  will  be 
nearly  over.  What  shall  we  fill  up  then 
with?  Carnations,  callas,  geraniums, 
bouvardias,  heliotrope,  cyclamen,  prim- 
roses, begonias,  main-  bulbs,  and  so  on. 
With  most  of  these' it  is  a  case  of  more 
room  needed. 

.\t  this  season  of  the  year  much  arti- 
ficial  heat  in  a  greenhouse  is  prejudicial 
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to  the  plants.  Except  in  the  case  of  hot- 
house foliage  plants,  ferns,  palms  and  the 
like  very  little  shading  is  necessary  on  the 
glass,  and  when  it  comes  to  carnations, 
bouvardias,  marguerites,  cyclamen  and 
primroses,  no  shading  at  all  is  required 
providingthe  houseis  a  cooland  airyone. 

Try  to  change  the  air  in  the  greenhouse 
every  day.  If  the  weather  is  fine  and  mild 
ventilate  freely;  if  bright  but  frosty  ven- 
tilate in  the  forenoon,  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  shut  up  earlv.  In  ventilating  never 
open  the  sashi-s  wide  at  once,  but  do  so 
gradually,  an  inch  or  so  at  first,  then  a 
little  wider  once  or  twice  at  intervals  as 
the  warmth  and  sunshine  increase;  and 
shut  the  ventilators  in  the  same  way,  be- 
ginning quite  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Plants  recently  brought  in  from  out- 
side are  apt  to  drop  a  good  many  of  their 
older  leaves,  see  that  these  are  picked  and 
removed;  if  they  fall  upon  other  leaves 
they  are  sure  to  spot  or  rot  them. 

While  all  fast  growing  plants  as  eallas 
and  cinerarias  need  lots  of  water,  those 
that  we  are  sirapK'  keeping  alive  over 
winter  as  geraniums,  fuchsias  and  cacti 
should  be  watered  sparingly.  While  it  is 
well  to  keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere  in 
hothouses,  in  cool  houses  and  where  car- 
nations, chrysanthemums,  daisies  and 
other  plants  are  in  bloom  don't  spill  any 
water  about  the  floors  or  plants  that 
3-ou  can  avoid,  asdamp  is  so  troublesome 
at  this  time  of  the  vear. 


AN  OBSTINATE  CACTUS. 

1  liavc  ahvays  wondered  why    so  much 
has  l)een  written  about  the  treatment  of 


cacti  while  resting,  and  so  little  about 
what  to  do  withthem  whiIegrowing;but 
now  I  have  discovered  the  reason.  It  is 
because  they  never  do  anything  else  but 
rest.  I  have  had  one  for  seven  years  that 
hasn't  done  a  blessed  thing  but  just  sit 
still  and  take  up  shelf  room.  It  won't 
grow,  and  it  is  too  lazy  even  to  die.  It 
has  had  lots  of  good  Lake  Superior  watei 
is  summer,  and  has  been  kept  moderately 
dry  during  winter  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Eight  ytars  ago  it  was  covered  with 
beautiful  scarlet  bell  shaped  blossoms, 
but  it  retired  from  business  immediately 
after,  evidently  so  satisfied  with  its  per- 
formance that  it  didn't  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  it.  It  can'tbe  given  away 
because  it  is  sort  of  an  heirloom.  Besides 
nobody  wants  it.  It  is  not  only  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  it  is  a  whole  cactus  plant  full 
of  thorns.  Carroll  W.  Rankl\. 

Michigan. 

Don't  blame  the  poor  cactus,  it  isn't  its 
fault.  If  it  isn't  too  enervated  already 
give  it  another  chance.  Let  it  rest  the 
coming  winter.  Keep  it  in  a  moderately 
cool  room,  rather  dry  (but  not  dust  dry) 
at  the  root,  and  perfectly  dry  overhead, 
it  doesn't  reed  sunshine  but  don't 
smother  it  under  other  plants.  When 
spring  comes  don't  try  to  make  it  .grow, 
just  let  it  alone,  but  give  it  a  little  more 
sunshine  and  a  little  more  water;  jjutting 
it  to  the  front  in  an  east  or  south-facing 
window  will  answer.  In  May  stand  it 
out  on  the  piazza  or  elsewhere  with  your 
other  plants  to  inure  it  to  outside  airand 
sunshine  and  keep  it  drv overhead.  About 
the  end   of  .Mav   when  it   is  tlioroughlv 


"hardened  off,"  turn  it  out  of  its  pot 
shake  all  the  old  dirt  awayirom  its  roots 
and  plant  it  oiit  in  the  garden  in  an  open 
but  sheltered  spot,  and  where  water  in 
the  event  of  storms  or  thunder  showers 
cannot  lie  in  a  puddle  about  it,  not  even 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  never  let  another 
plant  encroach  upon  it  or  shade  it.  Then 
let  it  alone  till  August,  when  if  it  still 
lives,  it  should  be  lifted  and  potted,  and 
kept  slightly  moist  at  the  root  but  rigidly 
dry  overhead.  In  summer  give  all  the 
Lake  Superior  water  you  want  to  your 
sweet  peas  and  cannas,  but  not  a  drop  to 
the  cactus,  the  rain  from  heaven  is  all  the 
moisture  it  wants  or  should  get. 


CANNAS  BY  TflE  WATER'S  EDGE,  AND  IN 
THE  HOUSE. 
My  cousin  has  a  water  lily  pond  on  the 
edge"  of  which  her  cannas  grow  beauti- 
fullj'.  I  have  a  fish  pond  that  proved  a 
failure  for  fish  on  account  of  muskrats.  I 
want  to  make  it  a  lily  pond  in  the  spring. 
The  ground  around  it  is  very  rich  and 
cannas  will  grow  there  grandly.  I  got 
eleven  of  the  leading  varieties  of  cannas 
from  Mr.  Saul  last  spring  and  they  are 
now  (October  15)  blooming  nicely  in- 
doors. I  put  the  roots  into  small  boxes 
with  as  little  earth  as  possible  and 
brought  them  inside,  where  the5'  are  now 
covered  with  bloom;  indeed,  they  seem  to 
fancy  the  move.  When  it  gets  too  cold 
to  keep  them  without  stove  heat  I  intend 
to  cut  down  the  tops  and  put  the  roots 
into  warmer  quarters.  L.  G.  C. 

Rockingham  Co.,  Va. 
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Shade  Trees —According  to  Bu?.  103, 
New  Jersey  Ag.  Col.  Ex.  Sta.,  the  follow- 
ing list  of  shade  trees  is  arranged  in  the 
order  of  least  siisccptibilitv  to  insect 
attack,  thoii^'h  iicme  are  entirely  exempt: 
Ailanthiis,  Ciiiki^ci,  tnli|i  tree,  sweet  gum, 
American  linden,  Ivnropenn  linden,  small- 
leaved  linden,  cdltdiiwood  poplar,  liorse- 
chestnnt.  Oriental  plane  tree.  American 
plane  tree,  l)ox  elder,  oaks  ot.-dl  kinds, 
maples  of  all  kinds,  willows  of  all  kinds, 
American  elm,  sliijpery  elm,  Scotch  elm, 
European  elm,  black  locust,  honey  locust. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
statethat  vousawthe  adv.inC.ARDic.NiNC. 


Green-flowered  Chrysanthemums.— 
Both  in  England  and  France  the  variety 
Viviand-Morel  has  produced  sports  bear- 
ing green  flowers,  and  these  sports  have 
been  propagated  from,  giving  green  flow- 
ered plants.  Of  course  its  only  value  is 
as  a  euriositv. 

"CoRNus  Tatarica  Spathii"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  large  and  fine  illustration  in  Gar- 
dening World.  It  is  a  shrubby  sort,  with 
reddish  bark  and  good  foliage  much 
variegated  with  yellow.  The  editor  re- 
marks it  "is  the  best  of  the  broad-leaved 
variegated  sorts."  And  so'it  was  befoie 
we  gotthe  Cornus macrophylla  variegata 
from  Japan,  but  itisn't  sonow  by  agreat 
deal.  We  have  grown  it  at  Dosoris  for 
several  years,  and  the  variegated  wacro- 
phylla  (brachypoda)  is  not  only  better 
than  it  but  better  in  its  wa\-  than  any 
other  variegated  tree  or  shrub  that  is 
hardy  here. 

Flowers  in  favor.— While  heliotrope, 
mignonette,  sweet  peas,  roses  and  carna- 
tions are  universal  favorites,  people  are 
becoming  quitediscriminating  in  the  vari- 
eties, for  instance  dark  heliotrope  is  pre- 
ferred, the  large  Machet  mij^nonette  is  far 
better  liked  than  the  common  form,  in 
sweet  peas  wdiite,  scarlet,  clear  pink,  and 
black  purple  seem  to  lead  in  favor,  in 
roses  dull  pinks,  purplish  crimsons  and 
all  washy  shades  are  rejected,  and  so  on. 
Zinnias  of  all  kinds  appear  to  have  lost 
their  friends.  Single-flowered  dahlias  are 
preferred  to  double  ones  as  cut  flowers, 
on  the  other  hand  the  double  hollyhocks 
are  liked  much  better  than  the  single  ones. 

Dwarf  single  variegated  flowered 
Dahlias. — We  raised  a  lot  of  seedlings  of 
the  Jules  Chretien  strain,  also  a  lot  of  the 
d-wari hybrids  striata  and  what  a  show 
we  had!  In  early  summer  they  began 
blooming  nicely,  during  the  V'  ry  hot 
weather  they  stopped  for  a  w  bile  bearing 
perfect  flowers,  but  as  soon  as  the  rains 
came  in  September,  tliey  set  to  blossom- 
ing in  great  profusion,  and  we  cut  more 
blossoms  from  those  single  dahlias  than 
from  all  the  old  plants  we  raised  from 
kept  over  roots.  The  plants  were  quite 
dwarf  and  bushy,  and  many  of  them  had 
prettily  marked  or  variegated  blossoms. 
Dahlias  are  as  easy  to  raise  from  seeds  as 
are  marigolds  and  they  always  bloom  the 
first  year. 

Chrysanthemum  Duchess  of  York  is 
the  sensational  new  variety  of  Europe 
this  year  so  far  asw-e  have  yet  heard,  and 
most  of  the  English  horticultural  journals 
give  large  illustrations  of  it.  It  is  of  the 
narrow  petalled,  intertwisted  Japanese 
order,  with  very  large,  deep,  full  flowers 
of  a  yellow  color.  It  was  raised  in  Scot- 
land'from  seed  sent  to  a  gentleman  there 
by  a  missionary  in  Tokio,  Japan,  and  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
National  Chrj-santhemum  Society  of 
Great  Britain  last  month.  The  best 
judges  praise  it  unstintedly,  and  assert 
"that  it  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  Jap- 
anese section.  The  flower  is  9  inches  in 
diameter  and  as  much  deep,  and  has  not 
a  vestige  of  coarseness  about  it.  Another 
curious  fact  in  connection  with  it  is  that 
it  is  the  first  seedling  ever  raised  in  Scot- 
land that  has  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate from  the  "National." 

Improvement  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums. — Nine  and  ten  years 
ago  at  the  chrysanthemum  shows  of  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  one  of 
our  neighbors  was  a  large  exhibiter  and 
took  several  leading  premiums.  Many  of 
his  flowers  were  cut  from  open  air  plants 


that  had  no  special  care  and  others  from 
plants  that  had  been  lifted  and  potted 
and  brought  into  a  cool  grapery  to  save 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  w  eather. 
The  flowers  were  fair  to  look  upon  as 
common  flowers  averaged  tlien,  but  as 
compared  with  the  blossoms  that  have 
been  exhibited  all  over  thecountry  during 
the  past  three  or  four  j'ears,  not  one  of 
them  would  be  admis.sible  to  an  exhibi- 
tion room.  What  splendid  flowers  our 
florists  and  gardeners  are  now  raising! 
But  it  takes  brains,  ambition,  attention 
and  persistence  to  do  it.  No  slip  shod 
methods  now  a  days,  and  that  is  right. 

Single  Roses.— A  breeze  is  blowing  up 
in  their  favor.  What  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  Cherokee  rose  in  the  south, 
or  the  wild  prairie  rose  in  the  north?  The 
creeping  white-studded  Japanese  Wichur- 
aiana  is  a  gem  in  its  wav.  Wild  single- 
flowered  pink  roses,  of  home  and  exotic 
kinds,  are  abundant.  The  blackberrj'  or 
multiHora  roses  would  be  very  valuable 
if  the  rose  bugs  didn't  eat  them  all  up. 
One  of  the  most  charming  of  single  roses 
we  had  in  bloom  last  summer  was  a  pure 
white  one  called  Pissardii;  it  came  into 
blossom  late  and  kept  in  flower  for  a  long 
time.  There  is  nothing  to  surpass  the 
typical  white  rugosa  rose  with  its  de- 
licious perfume  and  splendid  foliage.  In 
Europe  they  have  set  to  raising  fine  gar- 
den forms  of  single  roses,  some  of  their 
greatest  achievements  being  Paul's  single 
white  rose,  and  Paul's  Carmine.  A  beau- 
tiful colored  plate  of  the  last  named  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Garden,  October 
27.  All  that  we  have  named,  except  the 
Cherokee  rose,  are  hardy  at  New  York. 

A  Public  Sprayer.— In  order  to  over- 
come some  of  t  e  worst  insect  and  fungus 
pests  that  are  ruinous  to  garden  plants, 
spraying  with  insecticides  and  fungicides 
has  become  imperative.  For  instance,  the 
currant  worm  must  be  killed  or  it  will  de 
foliate  the  bushes  and  in  this  way  ruin 
the  crop,  the  potato  bugs  if  unmolested 
will  kill  the  plants  long  before  the  tubers 
are  ripe,  mildew  will  ruin  both  foliage 
and  fruit  of  the  grape  vines  if  unchecked, 
but  timely  spraying  is  a  rem  dy  for  all 
of  these  and  many  other  evils.  Now, 
many  of  the  owners  of  small  gardens 
haven't  time  for  spraying,  besides,  they 
look  upon  it  as  laborious,  complicated, 
troublesome,  and  dirty  work,  and  would 
rather  let  their  crops  go  to  ruin  than 
undertake  the  spraying  themselves,  but 
they  would  gladly  pay  some  one  else  to 
come  and  do  the  spraying  for  them.  To 
a  large  extent  we  sj'nipathize  with  them, 
for  spraying  is  dirty  work  needing 
thought,  carefulness  and  thoroughness, 
and  it  is  our  mission  to  make  gardt  ning 
easy,  attractive,  pleasant  and  profitable, 
and  that  is  why  we  advocate  a  public 
spraj'cr.  This  public  sprayer  could  be  a 
florist,  nurseryman,  or  jobbing  gardener 
of  the  village  who  would  have  a  proper 
outfit  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  mate- 
rials, and  be  always  ready  when  called 
upon  to  come  and  spray  your  on  hard 
trees,  grape  vin  s,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
crop,  he  to  furnish  everything  and  do  all 
the  work,  charging  a  moderate  fee  forthe 
job.  What  a  relief  this  would  be  to  you. 
The  other  day  we  attended  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  both  hand  and  horse  spraying 
machinery  in  operation  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  given  by  the  L.  I.  branch  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  to  show 
farmers,  gardeners  and  others  how  to 
spray,  what  to  spray  with,  and  How  to 
prepare  the  liquids  for  spraying  and  the 
powders  for  dusting.  It  was  dirty  work, 
and  between  fixing  machinery  and  regu- 
lating refractory  nozzles  it  didn't  impress 
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us  as  being  a  very  pleasant  operation  for 
amateurs  in  gank-niiii;  lo  uiiiUitake. 
Hut  our  nciy;libor,  Mi  1'  II  SiiMir,  a 
])retty  sharp,  prof^i'      1  I  iiim 

grower,  at  once  s:  I  \\  <:i  im  m  li'  u 
ni.-irked  "tlie  great  111. iji  ii  ii  \  .'lili.  |nci]ilc 
will  never  do  that  (spr:iy  tlK-ir  crops), 
liut  I'll  buy  a  machine  and  do  it  for 
them."  In'every  village  and  town  there 
should  be  another  man  who  will  get  a 
machine  and  do  the  sprayingfor  everyone 
who  wants  him  to. 
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WflRDY  AND  0REEN«OUSE  GRAPES. 

Although  we  have  passed  a  very  dry 
season  with  us  it  has  been  very  fruitful 
especially  with  grapes.  We  have  a  col- 
lection of  sixty-five  varieties  hardy  grapes 
in  open  ground  all  of  which  have  ripened 
perfectly.  This  in  my  experience  of  some 
twenty-five  years  never  happened  before. 
Among  the  collection  were  Lady  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  which  produced  very 
large  clusters  of  perfectly  ripened  fruit. 
We  made  use  of  none  of  the  liquid  poison- 
ous preparations.  Indeed  there  was  no 
use  for  them  for  we  were  neither  troubled 
with  mildew  or  rot.  The  only  applica- 
tions were  a  light  distribution  of  pulver- 
ized sulphur  twice  during  the  season. 
Although  all  our  grapes  in  open  ground 
are  supposed  to  be  hardy  I  am  quite 
satisfied  after  a  practice  of  several  years 
there  is  advantage  to  be  derived  from  my 
practice  after  pruning  early  in  November 
to  lay  down  the  vines  and  cover  them 
with  earth  for  winter  protection  and  then 
there  are  two  other  factors  whicii  I  think 
have  contributed  to  our  success:  First, 
good  drainage,  I  find  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  cultivating  grapes  either  in  open 
or  under  glass  to  have  the  drainage  as 
perfect  as  possible.  Grapes  retiuire  dry 
feet.  We  have  been  equally  successful  with 
our  grapes  under  glass  (cool  house),  they 
have  ripened  perfectly.  They  include  Black 
Hamburg,  Muscat  Hamburg,  Golden 
Hamburg,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Wil- 
mot's  Black  Hamburg,  Duchess  of 
Bucclcugh  and  Lady  Dowr  e's  seedling. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  can't  be  successfully  grown  in 
a  cool  house,  but  this  is  a  fallacy;  »  ehave 
done  it  for  several  consecutive  years. 

Second,  we  have  as  perhaps  you  will 
remember  on  the  north  side  of  our  estate 
a  treble  belt  of  coniferous  trees;  they  were 
transplant  d  when  our  homestead  was 
established  in  1S48  and  are  now  from  45 
to  60  feet  in  height , and  in  a  ddition  we  have 
on  the  north  and  west  and  south  sides  of 
our  entire  estate  a  six  feet  high  board  fence. 
.\11  this  protection  is  invaluable  to  my 
garden.  Frosts  in  low  grounds  1,500 
feet  north  of  us  from  year  to  year  appear 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  in 
our  grounds.  Benjamin  G.  Smith. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


PRUNING  GRftPE  VINES. 
Tliisyear'sgrowthof  the  grape  vine  are 
the  stems  on  which  fruit  is  produced  next 
year  Hence,  in  pruning,  preserve  a  sup- 
ply of  strong  j'oung  wood  and  cut  away 
the  old  and  weaker  growth.  A  one  or 
two  year  old  plant  when  s  nt  from  the 
nursery  may  have  only  one  shoot,  or  it 
may  have  several.  In  any  event  cut  all 
off  except  the  strongest,  and  cut  that  back 
to  within  two  eyes  of  the  base.  These 
two  eyes  will  produce  shoots,  and  when 
they  have  made  a  growth  of  a  few  inches, 
rub  off  the  weak  one  and   let   the  strong 


one  grow  until  September,  when  the  end 

of  the  shoot  should  be  innehed  of!  to  help 
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has  been  luiincd  the  shoot  hlunild  be 
pinched  off  bej'ond  this  eye  with  thumb 
and  finger.  In  a  short  time  the  leaf  will 
become  full  size,  and  mature  a  bud  at  its 
base  and  send  out  a  new  shoot  which 
should  be  stopped. 

The  third  year  two  or  more  canes  may 
be  permitted. to  grow,  with  branches  to 
compare  with  the  vigor  of  the  vine,  and 
trained  in  barious  ways.  A  few  bunches 
of  fine  fruit  may  also  be  expected.  Trim 
all  old  vines  in  the  fall  leaving  spurs  or 
canes  of  new  wood  containing  two  or 
three  eyes  each  for  next  season's  fruit. 
With  strong  growth  at  least  three-quar- 
ters of  the  vine  should  becutaway.  With 
good  care  the  vine  will  give  abundance  of 
fruit  under  almost  all  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  should  find  a  friendh-  trellis  in 
every  village  home. 

The  essentials  of  grape  growing  are 
good  varieties  suited  to  your  locality,  a 
warm,  rich,  well  drained  soil,  clean  culti- 
vation, severe  pruning  and  in  north  rn 
states  especially,  winter  protection 

Sparta,  Wis."  M.A.Thayer. 
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TflE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

By  this  time  everything  should  be  up 
out  of  the  ground  and  stored  away  for 
the  winter,  for  hard  freezing  does  no  vege- 
table any  good  and  at  anytime  now  we 
may  expect  frost  severe  enough  to  lock 
the  ground  and  put  a  stop  to  working  in 
it  with  comfort.  Full  directions  were 
given  in  last  issue  for  lifting  and  storing 
the  crops,  and  we  would  ask  our  readers 
to  refer  to  them. 

November  10.  At  Dosoris  all  our  root 
crops  except  Jerusalem  artichokes  and 
horse  radish  are  up  and  in  heaps  out  of 
doors  with  a  good  covering  of  their  own 
tops  over  them  to  keep  them  dry.  The 
weather  all  this  month  has  been  wet  and 
unsettled;  as  soon  as  we  get  a  few  dry 
days  we  will  uncover  the  heaps  and  carry 
the  roots  into  their  respective  bins  in  the 
root  house.  We  have  lifted  about  a 
bushel  of  lerusal  m  artichokes  and  taken 
them  under  cover,  and  we  won't  lift  more 
till  the  last  of  the  month,  when  we  shall 
dig  up  enough  to  last  into  January  or 
Februarj'.  We  leave  part  undug  and 
mulched  so  that  we  can  get  at  them  at 
any  time  we  wish.  They  keep  well  in  the 
ground,  and  not  very  well  out  of  it. 
Horse  radish  too  we  will  leave  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  This  is 
not  because  it  is  well  to  do  so  much  as  for 
convenience  sake.  If  it  isdry  on  Monday 
(November  12)  we  will  start  lifting  and 
storing  our  celery  as  describtd  in  last 
issue,  page  59.  Don't  handle  it  in  wet 
weather  or  while  it  is  wet.  Before  storing 
it  pick  off  the  decaj-ing  outer  leaves  for  if 
left  they  are  apt  fo  rot  pretty  soon  and 
spoil  the  good  part  of  the  celery. 

After  storing  the  celery  and  bringing 
the  roots  into  the  root  house,  we  «ill 
start  with  the  cabbage  and  its  allies  as 
described  in  last  issue.  Cabbage  is  good 
and  plentiful  and  cheap  aroimd  here  this 
fall,  and  the  farmers  are  selling  it  about 
the  village  for  4-  cents  a  head,  and  at  a 
little   less    rate   a    hundred;   in   the   New 


York  market  they  do  not  get  as  much  for 
it.  Curled  kale  is  pretty  hardy,  and  can 
lie  left  (lilt  the  longest.  Brussels  sprouts 
.111  iHxt,  liui  \\  I-  would  rather  not  sub- 
mit iluni  to  more  than  4  to  5  degrees  of 
Irost.  \\\'  c.innot  store  them  as  we  do 
cabbage  by  burying  them  in  the  garden. 
I'ull  them  up,  and  strio  off  the  coarse 
leaves  without  disturbing  the  sprouts, 
then  heel  them  in  close  together  and 
straight  up  on  the  floor  of  an  outhouse 
cellar,  or  shed,  or  pit,  in  this  way  keep 
them  green  and  plump  all  the  time  and 
pick  them  for  use  as  you  want  them. 
Don't  store  them  in  your  dwelling  house 
cellar,  because  they  exhale  a  strong  and 
disagreeable  cabbage  smell  in  winter. 

Having  got  the  vegetable  garden 
ground  cleared  of  its  crops,  don't  leave  it 
in  a  rough  and  littery  condition  over 
winter.  Level  down  the  celery  ridges, 
fill  over  the  cabbage  stump  holes  with  a 
chop  from  a  hoe,  and  so  on.  Rake  orfork 
up  and  remove  to  the  rot  heap  all  old 
carrot,  beet,  and  other  tops,  bean  vines, 
and  the  like.  Now  cart  out  the  manure 
on  to  the  land,  spr,  ad  it,  and  plow  or 
fork  it  in.  But  never  plow  or  dig  ground 
while  it  is  in  a  wet  pasty  condition. 

Frames. — In  the  cold  frames  we  have 
lettuces,  spinach,  and  parslej'.  Ourobjeet 
isn't  so-  much  to  rush  these  into  fast 
growth  as  to  keep  them  plump  and 
healthy,  growing  a  little  and  in  a  condi- 
tion to  get  at  any  time  we  wish  to  in 
winter.  A  little  frost  won't  injure  any 
of  them,  but  a  sharp  frost  will  hurt  the 
lettuces,  therefore  we  must  see  to  protect- 
ing the  frames  enough  to  exclude  frost. 
How  can  this  be  done?  By  banking  around 
th  ni  with  tree  leaves,  or  loam  or  ashes, 
and  covering  over  the  sashes  with  straw- 
mats  and  light  wooden  shutters,  or 
straw  or  sedge.  In  drj-  weather  straw, 
hay,  or  sedge  is  good  enough,  but  in  wet 
or  snowy  weather  they  alone  are  poor 
covering.  If  you  keep  the  covering  (juite 
dry  it  is  a  much  more  effectual  protection 
than  wet  material.  The  nicest  kind  of 
covering  over  the  sashes  is  straw  mats, 
and  tongued  and  grooved  %inch  pine 
shutters,  if  the  sashes  are  6  feet  long,  the 
shutters  should  be  6V2  or  7  feet. 

Uncover  the  frames  in  mild  weather, 
tilt  the  sashes  up  on  one  side  to  ventilate 
the  frames  in  sunnj'  forenoons  of  frostj' 
weather.  In  cold  wet  or  sleety  weather, 
keep  the  sashes  on  but  tilted  up  a  little. 
Be  most  particular  about  the  lettuces, 
and  keep  all  decaying  leaves  cleared  out, 
also  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  well 
stirred  and  dryish  for  the  health  of  the 
plants. 


Wl  GARDEN  IN  NEBRASKA. 
Five  hail  storms  in  ISLC!  destroyed 
nearly  all  our  fruit  trees,  and  the  most 
severe  drouth  this  season  has  finished 
about  all  but  our  Progress  raspb  rry, 
sometimes  called  Pione  r.  It  withstood 
the  severe  cold  of  last  winter,  28°  below 
zero  several  times  with  no  prot  ction. 
The  plants  blossom  d  and  were  quite  full 
of  fruit,  which  dried  on  the  bushes;  still 
the  foliage  retains  its  greenness,  while 
the  leaves  on  box  elder  and  ash  trees 
crumble  to  powder  in  one's  hand,  burned 
by  terrible  hot  winds,  thermometer  110° 
in  the  shade.  New  shoots  have  put  out, 
some  of  which  I  have  just  measured  two 
and  one-half  to  three  fectlong.  For  hardi- 
ness, length  of  tini  in  fruit  (there  are  still 
green  berries  at  this  writing,  July  31), 
wi  h  good  yield  of  finely  flavored  fruit; 
this  variety  stands  number  one  for  this 
portion  of  the  west.  Our  pears  wc-e 
Shelrionsand  Bartletts  and  they  have  had 
fair  crops  for  a  tew  years,  butthey  donot 
possess  the  high  flavor  or  rich  coloring  of 
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the  Western  New  York  pears.  Our  soil  is 
a  rich  sandy  loam.  We  had  the  Hough- 
ton gooseberry  and  Dutch  currant,  but 
never  had  but  one  or  two  crops  from 
them  before  the  hail  killed  them.  The 
seasons  here  are  too  hot  and  dry  forthese 
fruits.  They  have  to  be  shaded,  mulching 
does  no  good. 

Crab  apples  do  better  than  other  apples. 
Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig,  and  Jonathan 
are  among  the  varieties  mostly  grown. 
The  wild  plum  found  along  the  streams 
are  mostly  cultivated,  tame  plums  do  not 
fruit  w-ell.  The  sour  cherry  does  best  of 
an3'-  fruit. 

In  strawbeiTies  Crescent,  Wilson  and 
Sha.pless  are  mostly  cultivated.  We 
tried  Snyder  and  Kittatinny  blackberries, 
but  they  get  killed  down  every  winter. 
Concord  grape  does  the  best  of  any. 

The  gfrim  and  temble  destroyer,  hail, 
left  not  a  shrub  or  vine.  Portulacca  is 
about  the  only  plant  that  thrives  in  this 
dry  sandy  soil  without  constant  water- 
ing. 

In  1889  I  had  a  gorgeous  bed  of  gera- 
niums, one  mass  of  bloom,  and  single 
plants  would  fill  a  bushel  basket. 

In  vegetables,  we  have  a  few  kinds  left 
from  the  drouth  and  hot  winds,  having 
made  gardens  three  times  to  have  it  de- 
stroyed. The  Crystal  White  wax  bean  and 
Red  Kidney  have  withstood  the  drouth 
wonderfully.  The  Arlington  beet  (Raw- 
son's)  we  find  the  best  of  several  varieties 
tried.  Cool  and  Crisp  cucumbers  and 
White  Perfection  have  excited  our  won- 
der, as  the  vines  have  wilted  but  little  ic 
the  heat  (from  96°  to  110=)  and  they  were 
full  of  blossoms  and  fruiting  well,  al- 
though they  had  received  no  water,  but 
we  kept  the  weeds  down  and  a  fine  soil 
about  them— shallow  cultivation— while 
our  neighbors  who  practice  deep  cultiva- 
tion and  watered  frequently  have  lost  all 
theirs.  The  American  Wonder  pea  stands 
first  for  earliness,  abundance  and  resisting 
drouth  of  any  we  have  tried.  The  Polaris 
potato  keeps  its  reputation  for  all  that 
makes  a  first-class  potato,  but  it  was 
smaller  than  usual  this  season  owing  to 
lack  of  moisture. 

Mrs.  Fred.  C.  Joilnson. 

Hastings,  Xeb. 


EflRty  flOTBED  LETTUCE. 

\  leaf  from  my  note  book  may  interest 
"Ignoramus,"  "(see  page  54)  as  having 
made  preparations  for  a  hotbed,  we  all 
know  he  is  anxious  to  get  in  operation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  third  week  in  January  this  vear,  I 
sowed  lettuce  seed  (Boston  Market  and 
Belmont  Forcing)  in  a  small  hotbed  in  a 
very  sheltered  location.  Kept  well  covered 
at  night  and  in  stormy  weather.  March 
12  I  set  out  the  plants  in  a  larger  bed  in 
a  much  more  exposed  situation  and  used 
the  same  care  in  covering  and  banked 
heavily  around  thebed  with  fresh  manure. 
About  the  third  week  in  April  we  com- 
menced using  some  of  the  finest  lettuce  I 
had  ever  eaten.  The  Belmont  Forcing 
came  on  a  little  later  than  the  Boston 
Market,  which  prolonged  mv  crop  vei-s' 
satisfactorilv.  '    H.  R.  V 

Philadelphia. 


The  White  Egg  Plant.— Noticing  in 
Gardening,  page  44,  that  E.  R.  finds  the 
large  white  egg  plant  poor  and  discarded 
it  because  of  its  quality  I  send  you  a 
sample  of  the  true  New  White  which  orig- 
inated here  in  Georgia,  and  which  I  find 
superior  in  all  eating  qualities  to  any 
other.  I  regret  it  is  so  late  that  the  eggs 
are  too  old  to  eat,  and  also  to  show  their 
beautiful  white  color,  but  thev  serve  to 
show   that  thev  are  not  small,  with  me 


they  run  above  the  average  of  the  New 
York  purple.  E.  R.  must  have  been  served 
like  me,  had  some  of  the  old  white  seed 
put  on  him'.  Its  fruits  are  small,  about 
the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  and  used  only 
for  ornament.  I  dug  mine  all  up  when 
I  found  what  the\'  were.  As  it  is  now  so 
late  and  most  of  my  crop  of  egg  plants 
has  been  gathered  for  seed  these  I  send 
are  not  as  fine  as  those  that  have  been 
harvested.  A.  W.  Smith. 

Americus,  Ga.,  Oct.  19. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE  BEER  FlflNT. 

Mr.  F.  H.  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  writing 
to  us  a  little  while  ago  about  "the  Cali- 
fornia beer  plant,"  says:  "About  thirty 
years  ago  my  mother  had  a  few  seeds 
sent  here  to  herfrom  San  Francisco.  They 
came  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  when  dry 
looked  a  good  deal  like  tomato  seed,  when 
wet  they  looked  more  like  fish  spawn.  We 
took  a  few  of  these  seeds  and  put  them  in 
sweetened  water  in  the  morning  and  at 
noon  the  drink  was  readj'  for  use.  This 
made  a  very  delightful  drink  for  summer, 
but  was  not  intoxicating.  The  seeds  mid- 
tiply  verj-  rapidly  when  let  stand  for  anj' 
length  of  time." 

Knowing  that  this  coxdd  be  no  kind  of 
garden  plant,  but  believing  it  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  ferment,  we  submitted  the  case  to 
the  Agriculttiral  Department  at  Washing- 
ton.   Prof.  Galloway  kindl_v  replies: 

United   States  Department   op  Agri- 
culture,    Division     of     Vegetable 
Pathology. 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  13,  1894. 
Mr.  Wm.  Falconer,  Editor  of  Gardening, 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Dear  S/'r;— Yours  of  April  4,  to  Mr.  L. 
0.  Howard,  relative  to  the  "beer  plant," 
has  been  handed  to  me  for  reply.  It  is 
probable  that  the  substance  referred  to  is 
similar  to  the  "mother"  of  vinegar,  as 
you  suggest.  Prof.  Marshall  Ward,  of 
London,  has  published  quite  a  compre- 
hensive paper  upon  the  "ginger  beer 
plant"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  This  "plant"  is  a 
combination  of  yeast  and  one  or  more 
microscopic  organisms,  which  when 
united  and  added  to  a  sugary  solution 
will  cause  fermentation.  The  ferment  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  ginger  and  pro- 
duces the  celebrated  "ginger  beer." 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  speci- 
mens your  correspondent  has  descrined 
are  not  the  same  as  the  ginger  beer  plant. 
There  is  another  ferment  of  a  similar 
character  which  has  been  used  for  a  great 
many  j^ears  by  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus  region,  and  which  is  known  as 
"Kephir."  This  substance  is  in  the  form 
of  small  brown  grains,  and  when  placed 
in  milk  causes  it  to  ferment.  If  left  long 
ecough  the  drink  becomes  very  intoxicat- 
ing, but  if  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to 
go  on  for  only  a  short  time  it  gives  rise  to 
a  verv'  refreshing  drink. 

For  a  long  time  this  Kephir  was  not 
known  from  any  otherlocality,  but  about 
three  years  ago  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Mix  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  which  he  described  a  form  of  it  occur- 
ring in  this  coimtry.  The  material  ex- 
amined by  him  came  from  New  Jersey  and 
Ontario,  and  he  describes  it  as  being  in 
the  form  of  small  granules,  of  a  dirty 
brown  color,  and  showirig  on  their  sur- 
faces many  lobes  or  fissures,  and  remind- 
ing one  of  dirty  gum  arable.  The  Ontario 
specimens  were  sent  by  Mr.Dcarness, under 


the  name  of  "California  bees'  beer,"  with 
a  note  saying  that  the  houscKcepers  in 
Ontario  keep  a  self-sealing  jar  "half  filled 
or  more  with  sweetened  water.  The  fer- 
mented product  is  drawn  and  drunk  for  a 
tonic." 

Tliis  substance  is  stated  to  be  a  ferment 
composed  of  a  yeast  and  causing  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol,  and  it  has  been  mainly 
used  in  fermenting  milk.  Inasmuch  as  it 
acts,  like  all  yeasts,  in  the  presence  of 
sugar,  there  is  every  rtason  for  thinking 
it  will  act  also  in  sweetened  water.  It  is 
perhaps  this  substance  that  your  corres- 
pondent has  in  mind.  If  so  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  him  send  us  some  specimens 
of  it. 

Mr.  Mix  also  says  that  in  Germany  and 
Russia  Kephir  has  become  a  celebrated 
drink,  being  used  by  persons  of  weak 
digestion,  dyspeptics  and  children.  As 
the  milk  is  partly  peptonized  by  the  fer- 
ment it  is  more  easilj'  digested. 

Very  truly,       B.  T.  Galloway. 
Chief  of  Division. 

FREFflRINO  BOIHE  FERTILIZERS. 

Rajah,  Hastings,  Michigan,  asks:  1. 
"Will  bone  meal  ground  from  dr3-  bones 
and  mixed  with  hard  wood  ashes  make  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  a  vegetable  garden, 
and  if  not,  what  should  be  added  to  it? 

2.  "Will  coarse  bone  decomposed  under 
the  following  treatment  make  a  complete 
fertilizer?  Put  in  a  barrel  or  pot  one  layer 
of  hard  wood  ashes, one  laj-erof  bone  and 
one  layer  of  unslacked  lime  until  the  barrel 
is  full,  then  soak  with  wEtcr. 

3.  "How  much  bone  meal  can  be  used 
in  a  garden  of  one -fifth  of  an  acre? 

4.  "How  can  the  fleshings  from  hides 
in  a  tannery  be  best  utilized  as  a  fertilizer 
in  a  garden?" 

1.  \'es,  mix  the  bone  meal  and  wood 
ashes  in  about  equal  parts  by  weight  in 
a  water-tight  tank  or  barrel;  add  all  the 
water  the  mixture  will  absorb  and  cover 
the  top  with  land  plaster  or  loam.  Let 
stand  two  or  three   weeks  and  keep  wet. 

2.  We  would  not  use  caustic  lime  as  a 
reducing  agent  for  "coarse  bone."  In  the 
box  or  barrel  spread  a  layer  of  ashes, 
then  one  of  bone,  cover  with  ashes  and 
give  a  light  coat  of  land  plaster  followed 
hy  two  or  three  inches  of  peat,  muck, 
loam  or  charcoal  waste.  Add  all  the 
water  the  mass  will  readily  absorb  and 
continue  the  la\'ers  until  the  vessel  is 
nearly  filled.  Then  cover  with  6  to  8 
inches  of  peat  or  other  absorbent  Keep 
well  supplied  with  moisture.  After  a 
month  or  six  weeks  shovel  over  the  mate- 
rials, mix  with  stable  manure  or  rich 
compost  and  use  upon  the  land.  Unless 
one  has  a  pit  in  the  ground  lined  with 
wood  or  cement  we  do  not  advise  the  use 
of  caustic  lime  for  the  reduction  of  bone. 

3.  From  200  to  400  pounds  or  even 
more  bone  meal  may  be  used  on  the  plot. 

4.  We  would  compost  with  peat  or 
loam,  stable  manure  and  unleachcd  wood 
ashes.  Frank  W.  Sempers. 


The  Golden  Alstromeria  {A.  auran- 
tiaca),  What  an  elegant  cut  flower  its 
blossoms  are!  A  bouquet  started  two 
weeks  ago  and  supplemented  with  un- 
folded buds  as  they  came  along  on  the 
plant,  is  vet  (October  14)  in  splendid 
sl,n,.o.        "  W.  C.  E. 
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For  imperative  reasons  in  favor  of 
Autumn  planting  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES,  and  SHRUBS  and  RHO- 
DODENDRONS and  for  catalogues 
and  planting  plans,  apply  to 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 


Flushing:,   Nev\    York. 
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HYACINTHS 

—From   Seed- 

FOR   10   CENTS 

Hy.icmth  but  a  Larkspur, 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


BLOOMINQTON   Phoenix)  NURSERY. 


Qreenhouses. 


Trees  ^Plants 


fine  stock  of  every  dpBcriptlon 


We  offer  a  larpe  and  f 

of  Fruit  Hiid  Ornainental  Tree's, 'shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Suiall  Fruits,  Hedpe  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed    o-ee.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Blooiniiigton,  111. 


Nurserymen  and  Florists 


forA\ilunin  IK! 
of  the  largest  ; 


ORNAnENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS.  SMALL  FRUITS  and 

VINES.     Send  for  oue. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

Morrisville,  Pa. 


ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Edison  Phonograph 


A  Mecfianical  Aman- 


Matcliless   Enter- 
tainer in  your 
liome. 

I  For  particulars  address 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 
255  Wabash  Ave.  (near  Jackson),  Chicago. 
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Please  mention  Gardening  wlien  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


EAGLE    BRAND  THE  BEST. 


NO  TAR. 


ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  rooting,  and  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied tiy  anyone;  it  is  the  best  rooting  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 

.  .  .  RUBBER    PAINT 

The  best  known  paint  in  the  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sidesof  barns 
or  out-buildings.  11  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  $4.50  for  a  5-g2.11on 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  fire-proof  against  sparks. 
TRY  IT.  K  .s  K 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155  Duane  Street,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Before  Buying  Holland  Bulbs 

Send  a  postal  card  for  our  Fall  Catalogue  for  1S94.  It  gives  carefully  condensed 
lists  of  the  best  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  O.xalis,  Lxias, 
Lilies,  etc.  Also  Novelties  and  Specialties.  Three  unique  features  in  our  Fall 
Catalogue  are  : 

I  &25~  A  Chart  showing  depth  and  distance  apart  to  plant. 

28©"  An   idea  imported  from   Holland. 

38®"  Three  Persian   Iris  Free  with  each  order. 

Write  for  a  copy  to-day,  SENT  FREE  TO  ALL. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


TREES \ 

Handsome  160-page  Catalogue  fr( 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL,  ^ 

es.  Hardy  rl.lnts.  FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

"''tlLWANGER'&lAR'RY.  "^^^^ 


TREES  S?;£ 


PLANTS 


CtlRySflNTHEMUMS 


Hrs.  E.G.  Hill,  new  early  pink,  large  flowering; 
magnificent  variety.  Clinton  Chalfant,  golden 
sport  from  Jos.  H.  White.  Chas.  Davis,  yellow 
shaded  apricot,  sport  from  Viviand-Morel,  pos- 
sessing all  the  good  qualities  of  the  latter. 
White  Boehmer,  a  very  fine  variety,  white  sport 
from  L.  Boehmer.  One  strong  plant  of  each  free 
by  mail  foi  $1.00;  doz.  plants  {;^  of  each)  $2.00. 
WM.  TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clifton.  N.  J. 


ONE  MILLION 


shrubs,  dec- 
?  herbaceous 
plants,  etc,  for  landscape  gardeners,  parks,  cem- 
eteries and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
Thunbergii,  red  berried  Berberry,  Califoruia  and 
Common  Privet,  Spiraea  Thunbergii,  Buckthorn, 
Honey  Locnst.  Japan  Quince.  Hedge  plants. 
Woodbine.  Wistaria,  Periploca,  Bignonia, 
Ampelopsis,  Honeysuckles.  Vincas,  and  Ever- 
greens. Catalogues  free.  Prices  low. 
B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth.  Mass. 


of  Wil 

and  general  gardening. - 
Phtladelph'a  Lfdger. 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


-Boston  Herald. 


A  magazine  devoted  to  Wild  Flowers  and  the  liig:her  branches  of  General  Gardening  and 
Hortieulture.    Conducted  by  THOMAS  MEKHAN,  formerly  Editor  of  the  "Garden- 
ers' Monthly"  and  the  "Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  .States." 

Meehans'  Monthly  is  especially  addressed  to  lovers  of  Wild  Flowers,  though  in  a  con- 
densed form,  it  appeals  to  every  student  of  botany  and  to  those  fond  of  horticulture 
in  all  its  branches.  It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown 
aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library  it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  gen- 
eral horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value  far  beyond  the  usual  monthly 
magazines. 

Each  issue  contains  a  beautifully  executed  colored  lithograph,  prepared  by  L.  Prang  &  Co. 
of  a  wild  flower  of  the  United  States  and  two  pages  of  descriptive  text,  fourteen  pages 
of  general  botanical  and  horticultural  literature,  and  illustrated  throughout  with  half- 
tone and  wood  cut  engravings. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  year;  $1.00  tor  6  months.  Samples  copies  tree.  In 
chth  with  C,.\ri)i:nixc,  lor  one  venr.  lor  S.'l.dii. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

....     GERHANTOWN,  Philadelpia,   Pa. 
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FflEONIES. 

I  have  a  pasony  whose  flowers  are  rose- 
colored,  edged  with  w  hite,  and  are  large 
and  grand.  What  is  the  proper  way  to 
divide  old  pjeony  roots?  1  took  up  some 
clumps  yesterday  that  were  a  yard  in 
diameter  and  as  deep.  In  the  middle  the 
old  roots  were  dying,  and  old  flower 
stems  seem  to  have  rotted  down  deep  into 
the  roots.  I  divided  the  buds  and  cut  oft' 
most  of  these  old  big  roots.  Was  that 
right?  [Yes.  Lift  the  whole  clump,  then 
divide  it  much  as  you  would  tear  a  bi;.; 
dahlia  root  asunder.  A  digging  fork  is 
better  for  this  purpose  than  a  spade,  it 
doesn't  cut  the  tubers  so  much.  When 
the  clumps  begin  to  die  in  the  center  it  is 
time  to  lift,  divide  and  replant  them.— 
Ed.]  L.  G.  C. 

Virginia. 


I  have  one.  It  came  up  as  a  sport  in 
my  bed  of  the  plain-leaved  sort,  and  like 
the  type,  has  white  flowers.  I  took  it  up 
and  planted  it  by  itself  and  it  lias  con- 
tinued to  grovr  and  spread  slowly,  and  is 
quite  pretty.  [Xot  uncommon  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  originated  in  other  places  in  the 
same  way  as  yours  did.  .\nd  in  Dutch 
and  other  catalogues  we  find  it  adver- 
ti.sed.— Ed.]  "  L.  G,  C. 

Virginia. 


I  find  G.\RDE.\ING  worth  more  to  mt 
than  all  the  other  gardening  periodicals  '. 
have  ever  seen.  Albert  S.m.isburv. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabusii  and  Iron  Mountain  luive  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  lirbtclass 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Te.xarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  ear.s 
(at  Malvern,  9:50  a.  m.  ne.\t  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — si.\  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  hne  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  ol  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maps,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
tlioroughfy  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  wav.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  ln  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  bj-  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  .\merica.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwangerl.— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  w'idest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Volume  lof  Gardening.— Bound  in  half 
leatlier,393  pages, beautifuHv  illustrated, 
$2.25. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— -\n  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  everj'  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
aie  and  what  the\-  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopfedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ' 
ing  the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  ( Parsons )      $1 .00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).75c, 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 


We  are  prepared  to  furnishany  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE  GARDENING  GO,.  Monon  BuilflinQ.  Gliicaao. 
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HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  Kargest  Maiuitai-tiirerK  ol 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING    APPARATUS. 


houses,   Palm    Houses,   t 

Frame    Construction. 
KM>  KOI  K  CKNTS  FOK  1 1,1.1  STli ATKI> 


nplete 
ATA  I 


Patent   Iron 


233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  50  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES..-^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


I  of  i 


pfle.  Dopffel  &  Co.,  and  to  Introduce  to  t: 
111  be  under  the  manatjenient  of  WllUain 
-         •        ■        ■    "        except  on  a  larger 

plant  and  capacity  and  ^ 


heretofore,  except 
;  have  accordingly  enlarged 


:  SVKACUSE    POTTEKV  CO 

and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.^  ThebUBlness^ 
meet  the  growing  del        " ''      "     '  ' ''"     *" 

unsurpassed  facUltle -..■■.>         .  .       ^i    «^ ^^t^ 

machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Impro 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  neede^ 

*™SYRACIJSE  pottery"  CO.T  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


prepared  to  fill  the  liirKest  order  ( 

■         •     bVe  flower  pots  In  the  mnrket,  and  assuring  you  or 

tlnuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 


anner  satisfactory  t 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE  : 

69  Dearborn  St.,      CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

STANDARD  VENTILATING  MACHINERY 

KECKIVBD 

ALL 

BEST 

AWARDS 

L-iST 

KOIR 

YEARS. 

Opens  sash 
same  height 
■  far  end. 


The  only  machine  li 
ate  of  Merit  at  the  St.  I^ouls  Convention . 
E.  HIPPARD.        YOUNGSTOWK,  OHIO. 


^^y  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

4  Chestnut  St.  PhiU. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 


herourpose.    HOT-fl  R 
hislrated Catalogue    IIUI      «IM 

delamater-'ridlr  AND  PUMPING 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  ri^piiyr 

PUMPING        tWblNt. 
ENGINE. 

Bate  that"acWlii"4n  run  them    Tliey  . 

will     pump    water    from     shallow  a 

streams  or  any  k.ud  of  well.    They  g 

can  be  arranged  for  any  kind  of  fuel  £ 

Capacity  I. bUO  to  3d. OUU  gallons 
of  water  a  day,  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamntf^r  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Fifth  Ave.. 
NEW    YORK,  IN.  .Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 


\mmm 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


10  percent,  off  for  1 


PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 


HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....     FORT  EDWARD,  N.  V. 

oiker  k  Sons.  13i:  &  KtS  W.  24th  St.,  New  Tork 


ORCHIDS.  I 


12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


W 


rite  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator," 

A  montlily  journal  issued  by 
tlie  largest  engraving  tiouse 
in  the  United  States.     .     . 


J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183,  185,  187  Honroe  Street, 

.    .   CHICAGO. 


Engraving  by  all  Processes. 


So 
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Planting 
Plans 

should  be  made  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  and  the  planting  done  the  fol- 
lowing Spring 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


■  Detailed  Planting  Plans  with  specifica- 
tions furnished  at  moderate  cost.  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants  supplied  niy  cus- 
tomers at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 
from  usual  prices. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  sent  on 

application 


New.RareandBeautitul  Plants 

STROBILANTHES  DVERIANUS.  This  is  the 
most  valuable  novelty  that  has  beeu  intro- 
duced for  years.  For  bedding  is  superior  to  the 
finest  coleus;  withstands  hot  sun  and  dry 
weather  better. 

A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  green- 
house plants,  carefully  ffrown,  at  low  rates. 

ORCHIDS— A  very  extensive  stock;  East  Indian, 
MSxican,  Central  and  South  American,  &c. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

P/EONIES— A  large  collection  ol  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivation. Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Iris.  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

.•S^Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washinsrton,  D.  C. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Fall   without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  G.  MONINGER  CO. 

Cypress  write 

Qreen=Iiouse    ^f^^^^ 
297        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave,    ChlcagO,   111. 

PITCHER  &  MANDA. 

Special  inducements  Lire  being  offered  in 
greenhouse  and  outdoor  plants  of  every  de- 
scription and  very  high  quality,  at  the  lowest 
prices  ever  known.  Such  an  opportunity  to 
secure  bargains  seldom  occurs. 

Write  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
furnish  estimate  of  cost. 

United  States  Nurseries, 

SHORT  HILLS.  N.  J. 

When  wrlllnK  mention  (Jardenlnj:. 


CANNA5- 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^p  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

rlan8  autl  estunatcH  furiiislied  on  application 


n"h-""s\  rrrr.ii 


?1? 


PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 

iof7  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


«te    SLNU  lOLk  cl  M-^ 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

lrvington=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


For  25c.  we  will  send  you 


1  Chinese  Narcissus 
1  Lil.  Longiflorum, 

1  Calla  Ethiopica. 
1  Lil.  Auratum, 

Th 

8  entitles 
Catalogui. 

''".',',' 1 

80  to  our  NEW  and  Interesting 

ADDRESS 

H 

H 

BERQER  &  CO., 

Established 

878. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Im 

Miners  of  .1 

apmie 

e  Rare  Plants.  Bulbs.  Seeds,  etc- 

If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend 

it  to  your  friends.-      ^ 

JAPAN    PLUMS, 

STANDARD    PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 

jcrowluK  cm  rented  land:  lease  expires,  trees  n 


Superb  Pansies. 

My  "RAINBOW  MIXTURE"  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  very  best  strains  in  existence, 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  Seed 
only  for  sale,  25  cts.  per  packet;  s  packets 
for  $1.00. 

GEORGE   CREIQHTON, 

1'.  o.  Box  11.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

When  wrltlnK  mention   (iardenlng. 

BULBS 

y^    A    /^»-¥->l      l2Cacti,  $1.    SforSOcts. 

i   .\L   -   I    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  Bookon°CactU1B  Pages'io'cts. 
A.  BLANC &C0.3t6XiUb S.PHILADELPHIA 

You  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  every  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 


Vnl     III  82.00  A  Year. 


Cents.  ■^''-  54- 


FLOWER   GARDENING    IN    THE    CHICAGO    PARKS. 


FLOWER  OflRDENING  IN    CHICAGO. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  shows  a 
part  of  the  flower  garden  in  Washington 
Park,  Chicago.  The  plants  and  beds  in 
this  expanse  are  all  in  sight  from  an  en- 
circhng  driveway,  and  visitors  are  at 
liberty  to  walk  among  them  on  the  well 
grown  turf  that  carpets  the  entire  space, 
a  carpet  at  once  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
agreeable  to  the  foot.  For  here  the 
familiar  "Keep  off  the  Grass"  is  not  seen. 
Supt.  Kanst  says  that  a  good  lawn  isnot 
injured  by  being  walked  on  unless  pedes- 
trians follow  a  regular  route,  thus  tread- 
ing a  path.  To  obviate  this  he  disposes 
the  beds  so  that  visitors  are  attracted  in 
all  directions,  and  not  a  trace  of  a  path  is 
seen  throughout  this  tract  where  thous- 
ands of  people  wander  at  will  all  summer 
long. 

These  lawns  are  made  by  sowing  four 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  about  April  1, 
the  idea  being  to  sow  when  the  seed  will 
germinate  and  begin  to  make  growth  at 
once.    The  mixture  generally  used  is  one- 


half  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  one-half 
red  top,  with  2  pounds  of  white  clover  to 
the  bushel,  but  this  formula  is  varied  to 
suit  conditions.  If  very  quick  results  are 
desired,  as  in  places  that  will  be  parth' 
shaded  later  in  the  season,  then  one-iburtii 
rye  g^ass  is  substituted  for  half  of  the 
blue  grass,  again,  if  expenses  must  be  kept 
down,  one  third  Kentucky  blue  grass  and 
two-thirds  red  top  with  or  without  the 
clover,  will  in  the  end  make  as  satisfac- 
tory a  lawn  as  the  half  and  half  mixture. 
The  final  result  of  either  of  the  above 
combinations  is  a  blue  grass  lawn,  for  the 
vitality  of  this  variety  enablesittocrowd 
out  and  outlive  anything  that  is  sown 
with  it.  But,  as  this  takes  time,  the 
quick,  strong  growing  rye  grass  and  red 
top  serve  to  clothe  the  ground  acceptably 
while  the  blue  grass  is  becoming  estab- 
lished. Sowing  thickly  is  the  strong  point 
made  by  the  park  authorities.  Lawns 
like  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving  are 
kept  in  condition  during  summer  In- 
liberal  watering  with  automatic  sprink- 


lers and  by  mowing  once  a  week  or  once 
in  two  weeks  as  the  growth  requires. 

In  the  immediate  foreground  of  our 
illustration  are  seen  glimpses  of  .\merican 
agaves  and  cannas  that  are  in  beds  near 
a  sun-dial  made  of  growing  plants — ^a 
piece  proving  so  attractive  that  it  is 
protected  from  too  close  invasion  by  a 
chain  fence  supported  by  iron  posts. 
The  ribbon  bed  beyond  it  encloses  a  space 
nearly  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  loops 
that  encircle  each  vase  are  18  feet  across. 
The  ribbon  varies  in  width  from  three 
feet  in  the  middle  of  each  wide  scallop  to 
eighteen  inches  at  the  point  where  the 
band  crosses  to  form  the  loops  around 
the  vases,  and  the  same  width  is  con- 
tinued for  the  loops  themselves.  This  bed 
is  fdlcd  entirely  with  ageratum  Cope's 
Pet  grown  from  cuttings  and  planted  out 
from  2  and  ,3-inch  pots  about  May  20. 
They  begin  to  bloom  after  three  weeks 
and  continue  in  bloom  until  frost  cuts 
them  off.  They  are  kept  well  watered, 
and  when  they  get  ragged  or  grow  too 
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tall  they  are  sheared  to  a  tiniform  height. 
Bands  of  the  same  ageratum  arc  some- 
times used  here  bordered  on  each  side 
with  a  single  line  of  Iresine  Lindeni.  The 
agaves  used  singly  in  the  middle  of  each 
broad  scallop  of  the  design  are  ,4.  Ameri- 
cana in  pots,  each  plunged  in  the  middle 
of  a  circular  bed  three  feet  in  diameter  of 
an  open  ring  of  Echeveria  wetallica  on  a 
ground  ofSeduw  acre.  As  the  engraving 
plainly  shows,  the  foundation  of  the 
scheme  is  a  grassy  mound,  and  to  form 
levels  for  the  Grecian  vases  to  stand  on, 
terrace-like  beds,  or  pedestals  five  feet 
square  are  built  after  the  same  plan  as  the 
globe  and  vases,  and  planted  on  the  top 
with  purple  leaved  oxalis  and  on  the  sides 
with  Sempervivum  sohoHfervm.  The  vases 
are  alike  in  size,  construction  and  planting. 
Each  one  is  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  in 
diameter.  In  each  an  American  agave  is 
planted.  The  body  of  each  vase  is  planted 
with  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  which 
shows  light  in  color,  and  the  decoration 
and  handles,  showing  dark,  with  Semper- 
vivum soboliferum. 

The  globe,  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
design,  and  of  the  mound,  is  twelve  feet 
in  diameter  and  rests  on  a  circular  pedes- 
tal twelve  feet  across  that  slopes  from 
two  feet  in  height  at  the  sides  to 
three  and  one-half  feet  in  the  middle.  It 
is  planted  on  the  sides  with  the  purple 
leaved  oxalis  and  on  the  top  with 
Otbonna  crassilblia.  On  the  globe  the 
wafer  is  repre  sented  by  Sciever/a  secunda 
glauca;  the  continents  and  islands  by  the 
purple  oxalis,  the  equator  by  yellow,  and 
the  meridians  by  red  altemanthera.  The 
globe  has  been'  used  several  years  and 
sometimes  the  equator  and  meridians  are 
made  with  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

Behind  the  vases  to  the  left  of  the  globe, 
on  top  of  a  sloping  bank  twelve  feet  high 
a  big  showy  bed  of  cannas  faced  with 
Caladium  esculentum  can  be  seen,  and 
near  it  part  of  an  irregular  and  effective 
belt  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  such  as 
sunflowers  in  variety,  holh-hocks,  phlox 
etc.  All  of  these  plants  are  seen  against 
a  distant  mixed  plantation  of  deciduous 
trees,  mostly  linden,  ash  and  maples,  that 
are  already  well  established.  Two  taller 
trees  to  the  right  of  the  globe  are  silver 
maples.  The  handsome  round  topped 
tree  standing  alone  still  farther  along,  to 
the  right  ofthe  last  vase  on  that  side,  is  a 
nice  specimen  of  English  elm.  On  theslop- 
ing  bank  of  the  big  mound ,  just  below  the 
two  silver  maples,  is  an  elaborate  car- 
pet bed  in  the  form  of  a  rug  32  feet  long 
and  16  feet  wide  carefully  worked  out  in 
echeverias  of  several  varieties  as  E.  lance- 
olata,  E.  rosea,  and  S.  soboliferum,  red 
and  yellow  altemanthera,  thyme,  alys- 
sum,  and  oxalis.  In  makmg  the  globe  a 
frame  work  of  ribs  of  wood  run  just  as 
the  meridian  lines  do  is  the  beginning. 
These  are  sawed  out  by  a  pattern  and 
fastened  together  at  the  two  poles. 
Around  this  frame,  parallel  with  the 
equator,  common  fence  wire  is  put  on  in 
regular  rows  one  inch  (or  a  little  less), 
apart  and  fastened  to  each  rib  with  sta- 
ples. 

The  globe,  being  so  large,  is  made  secure 
in  its  place  Idj'  a  strong  timber  running 
down  through  the  south  pole  and  passing 
on  through  the  pedestal  into  the  firm 
earth  beneath— like  a  long,  well  set  fence 
post.  The  pedestal  is  made  in  much  the 
same  way  except  that  the  upright  posts 
of  the  frame  are  set  in  the  ground  and 
common  lath,  (instead  of  wire)  are  nailed 
on,  leaving  spaces  one  inch  in  width.  A 
sufficient  space  at  the  top  of  the  globe  is 
left  unwired  until  the  soil  is  packed  in  up 
to  that  point,  after  that  wiring  and  filling 
go  on  little  bv   little  until   the  globe  is  a 


solid  ball  of  earth.  The  soil  used  is  heavy 
clay  loam  with  a  little  sand  and  it  is 
made  very  wet  and  then  tamped  into 
position.  The  vases  and  all  the  pedestals 
are  filled  in  the  same  way. 

The  equator  and  meridians  are  planted 
and  after  being  outlined  with  pegs  and 
string,  the  continents  and  oceans  are  also 
planted.  The  planting  is  done  by  the  aid 
ol  a  small  pointed  stick  with  which  holes 
of  a  suitable  size  for  the  various  plants 
are  make  in  the  spaces  between  the  wires 
and  into  each  hole,  as  made,  the  roots  of 
a  plant  are  dexterously  twisted,  tbe  soil 
pressed  closelj'  about  them,  and  so  on, 
until  "the  mighty  ocean  and  the  pleasant 
land"  are  all  simulated  in  growingthings. 

The  plants  are  set  to  barely  touch  each 
other,  which  allows  some  room  for 
growth,  but  sometimes  they  pile  them- 
selves up  in  odd  groups  thatgive  a  some- 
what stormy  appearance  to  the  ocean, 
and  corrugate  the  vases  in  arather  decor- 
ative fashion. 

The  "world"  is  watered  as  any  carpet 
bed  would  be,  possibly  requiring  a  little 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  moist- 
ure to  make  up  for  the  rapid  evaporation 
due  to  the  exposed  position.  The  vases 
are  treated  likewise,  the  water  being 
usually  applied,  in  their  case,  by  means  of 
a  garden  syringe  that  is  used  daily. 
Watering  with  a  fine  rose  nozzle  on  an 
ordinary  hose  is,  however,  not  at  all  inju- 
rious to  plants  in  such  positions.  The  blos- 
soms of  echeverias  are  generally  kept  cut 
from  the  plants,  although  in  some  cases 
they  are  left  and  prove  quite  ornamental. 
After  frost  ends  the  out  of  doors  flower 
season  the  plants  are  all  removed  from 
the  globe,  vases,  pedestals  and  beds  of 
this  design;  the  soil  is  worked  out  of  the 
vases  and  they  are  stored  indoors  until 
spring,  when  they  are  repaired,  refilled 
and  used  again  wherever  needed.  The 
globe,  however  is  usually  left  in  position 
and  in  spring  it,  also,  is  repaired  and 
refilled.  So  that  during  winter  the  big 
globe  stands  a  dead  world — something 
like  our  moon — surrounded  by  neat,  but 
empty  beds,  that  show  the  ground  plan 
ofthe  design  seen  in  our  illustration. 

Chicago.  F.  C.  Seayey. 


flow  1   MADE  MY  LILY  BED. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  luck  of  the  right 
kind,  and  I  hope  for  luck  in  my  lily  bed. 
The  land  I  have  to  deal  with  has  no  in- 
born luck,  however,  even  when  well 
broken  will  not  produce  handsome  shrub- 
bery or  flowers.  Or,  as  our  horticult- 
urists love  to  call  it,  well  grown  speci- 
mens. I  have  had  lilies  for  years  planted 
among  shrubbery  and  these  have  re- 
warded me  with  a  few  flowers  to  each 
other  bulb,  but  they  were  not  well 
grown  specimens.  They  were  fine,  how- 
ever, as  generally  seen  and  would  satisf3' 
most  people.  But  this  autumn  I  became 
dissatisfied  after  reading  G.vrdening  and 
learning  what  really  well  grown  lilies 
should  be,  so  I  decided  to  find  out  what 
luck  I  had,  if  backed  by  thought  and  in- 
vestigation. Besides  I  had  a  strong 
desire  to  make  the  auratum  lily  a  perma- 
nent institution  on  my  grounds.  My 
luck  heretofore  was  to  lose  them  very 
soon  after  blooming  once. 

What  I  did  to  accomplish  my  object 
was  this:  I  selected  for  a  siteof  my  lucky 
lily  bed  the  north  side  of  a  hemlock  and 
spruce,  both  medium  size  trees,  and  laid 
out  a  crescent  shaped  bed,  twenty  feet 
between  the  horns  and  six  feet  wide  in 
the  center,  .\fter  saving  the  turf  taken 
up  and  top  soil,  I  carted  away  all  the  soil 
down  to  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half  feet. 
In  the  bottom  1  put  six   inches  of  drain- 


age, broken  stone  and  brick  would  have 
done,  but  I  had  a  lot  of  refuse  broken  coke 
that  formed  a  nice  drainage  in  this  case. 
.After  leveling  this  I  put  mj-  sod  inverted 
on  top  of  this  and  then  about  six  inches 
deep  of  half  rotten  horse  manure  mixed 
with  a  little  air  slacked  lime.  Rotten  cow 
manure  would  have  been  preferred  but 
couldnot  be  secured.  I  nowmixedthetop 
soil  with  a  year  old  compost  composed  of 
turf  and  cow  manure,  about  one-third 
compost  to  two-thirds  soil,  this  filled  my 
future  lily  bed  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
surface,  levelling  it  off  well  and  on  this 
was  put  near  two  inches  deep  of  clean 
sand  on  which  the  bulbs  were  planted. 
In  the  center  was  planted  one  bulb  of 
Liliam  giganteum,  encircled  bj'  twelve 
auratum  lilies,  in  front  and  at  the  sides 
of  those  I  planted  one  dozen  each  ruhrum, 
album  and  longitlorum.  In  the  edge  of 
the  bed  but  a  foot  from  it  were  planted 
fifty  candidum  lilies,  which  completed  my 
bed,  except  at  one  horn  of  the  crescent 
there  was  a  hole  from  a  deutzia  that  had 
been  removed  and  this  was  filled  up  and 
planted  with  six  superbum  lilies.  The 
bulbs  are  all  a  foot  apart  in  the  bed  ex- 
cept the  giant  which  has  a  clear  space  of 
21  inches  in  every  direction. 

After  the  bulbs  had  been  planted  sand 
was  put  on  until  they  were  well  covered, 
except  the  auratum  bulbs,  which  were 
covered  with  about  a  quart  of  crushed 
charcoal  and  then  sand,  I  did  this  as  an 
experiment  and  because  these  bulbs  were 
not  what  I  would  call  first-class, onebulb 
was  decaying  when  received.  I  have 
never  seen  this  suggested  but  it  may  be 
old  or  useless.  I  now  filled  in  ray  bed 
with  fresh  soil  from  the  woods  hauled 
from  swags  where  leaves  had  rotted;  this 
soil  I  think  was  about  half  leaf  mould. 
This  top  soil  was  heaped  up  a  foot  over 
the  bulbs  to  remain  tratil  spring,  when 
the  surplus  will  be  removed  and  three 
hundred  pansy  seedlings  from  my  cold 
bed  will  make  a  summer  mulch  for  my 
lilies.  Now  what  "luck"  do  you  think  I 
should  have  with  my  lilies,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  how  do  you  like  my  selection?  I 
have  gone  into  detail  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  know  less  than  I  do,  and  to 
invite  your  criticism.  Is  the  Lilium 
giganteum  a  success  or  of  only  doubtful 
utility  as  an  ornamental  lily? 

Tracv  Citv,  Tenn.      E.  0.  Nathurst. 


You  deserve  good  luck.  But  as  we  have 
tasted  the  joys  of  extravagant  success 
with  auratum,  and,  following,  the  pangs 
of  failure,  we  have  learned  to  criticise 
mildly,  and  be  happy  with  moderation. 
But  rubrum,  album  and  other  varieties  of 
speciosum  seem  to  be  invincible,  and  surely 
they  are  lovely.  Giganteum  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  suggestion  of  the  editor  of  Garden- 
ing to  pot  asters  as  they  are  coming  into 
flower  was  followed  with  the  most  pleas- 
ing success.  Stood  upon  the  piazza  they 
kept  bright  and  fresh  almost  or  quite  as 
long  as  those  left  in  the  ground.  In  this 
way  the  crown  aster  with  its  white  cen- 
ter was  especially  admired.  The  Blanche 
Printaniere  (white  spring)  from  Vilmorin, 
called  b\'  them  the  earliest  of  all  asters, 
though  "not  tried  in  a  way  to  test  its 
earliness  was  very  satisfactory. 

Ageratum  luteum  is  too  dull  a  yellow; 
"dirty  white"  is  what  several  observers 
called  it;  it  was  hardly  dwarf  with  us, 
still  it  was  fresh  and  growing  when  a 
white  varietv  in  the  same  balcony  box 
was  blasted  and  withered  from  storm. 
Xot  pretty  enough  to   keep,   we  decide. 
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when  we  can  have  the  pure  whites  and 
blues.  But  ageratum  Forget-me-not,  a 
novelty  with  pale  blue  flowers,  is  verj- 
iiiteresting  on  account  of  its  curled,  crisp 
and  glossy  foliage  and  its  upright  growth. 
"A  little  uneven  in  height,"  as  the  intro- 
ducers say  of  it,  but  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. 

The  double  perpetual  carnations  of  the 
Alcgatiere  and  theChabaud  strains  sown 
under  glass  later  than  the  Margarets, 
and  planted  out  when  large  enough,  were 
about  equally  early,  and  both  nearly  as 
early  as  the  Margarets.  There  were  but 
few  singles  in  either  and  they  both  pre- 
sent some  delicate  shades  not  obsei'ved  in 
the  Margarets.  A  strain  of  perpetual 
double  yellows  also  come  into  bloom  a 
little  later  than  the  others  and  has  been 
very  fine.  Two  other  nev.'  strains,  the 
Malmaison  Margaret  and  the  New  Mar- 
garet were  sown,  both  a  little  more  vig- 
orous than  Margaret,  the  former  produc- 
ing fineflowersof  various  shades, scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Margarets  except 
perhaps  in  being  a  little  larger.  The  New 
Margaret  being  later  has  not  bloomed 
enough  to  warrant  description,  but  will 
have  a  chance  in  a  deep  cold  frame.  These 
several  strains  being  all  equally  easy  to 
grovi'  with  the  Margarets  appear  equally 
worthy  of  culture  by  the  lover  of  summer 
carnations,  but  the  yellow  strain  should 
be  sown  earlier  if  possible.  They  may  all 
be  sown  and  receive  the  first  transplant- 
ing in  a  box  in  a  sunny  window  of  the 


dwelling;  they  will  even  do  without 
transplanting  in  the  house  if  not  sown 
too  thickly.  I  had  a  few  Margarets  from 
a  greenhouse  well  started  in  pots,  hoping 
to  get  early  flowers.  They  were  not 
much  earlier  and  not  as  satisfactory  as 
my  own  seedlings  raised  in  the  dwelling. 
I  mention  this  not  to  discourage  attempts 
at  earliness  but  to  show  how  easily  car- 
nations may  be  had  without  a  green- 
house. Countess  of  Paris,  a  yellow  per- 
petual, has  not  bloomed  yet  (Nov.  S). 

In  the  summer  of  1893  I  sowed  border 
carnation  seed  and  wintered  the  tiny 
plants  in  cold  frame;  they  have  grown 
vigorously  but  only  one  of  them  bloomed. 
I  supposed  they  should  be  sown  in  spring 
to  ensure  bloom  thenext  year.  Will  it  be 
safe  to  leave  them  out  through  the  com- 
ing winter  in  a  sheltered  garden?  [While 
we  have  had  them  live  over  winter  if  pro- 
tected with  leaves  and  evergreen  branches, 
it  really  paid  us  to  lift  them  in  fall  and 
plant  closely  in  a  cold  frame  over  winter, 
planting  them  out  again  in  .\pril.— Ed.] 
Of  the  greenhouse  carnations  early  started 
cuttings  of  The  Stuart,  E.  Reynolds,  Wm. 
Scott,  T.  Cartledge,  Lilian  Abbey,  Dr. 
Smart  and  Diaz  Albertini  have  given  nice 
flowers  in  the  open  air. 

Vilmorin's  new  strain  of  fancy  varie- 
gated single  dahhas  gave  large  fine  flow- 
ers in  single  and  mixed  colors.  But  many 
of  the  buds  were  abortive.  Isthatahvavs 
so?  [During  hot  summer  weather  it  is 
quite  usual. — Ed.] 


Torenia  Fournieri  started  in  the  house, 
transplanted  to  the  open  ground  and 
])otted  when  coming  into  flower  has  been 
delightful  and  much  admired,  and  is  even 
now  in  bright  and  quite  full  bloom.  It 
needs  plenty  of  water. 

Cardinal  we  thought  the  brightest  of 
all  the  red  and  scarlet  varieties  of  Lobb's 
nasturtiums;  the  foliage  was  also  the 
finest  of  all,  being  quite  dark. 

The  variegated  Japanese  hop  growing 
from  seed  the  same  year  was  much  ad- 
mired, both  on  a  trellis  and  trained  about 
the  bare  trunks  of  trees. 

Is  it  generally  known  that  Viola  cor- 
niita  alba  and  V.  c.  Mauve  Queen  have  a 
delicate  sweet  fragrance?  They  have  been 
fine  for  bedding  and  edging.  E.  K. 

Plainfield,  N.J. 


fl  FEW  GOOD  HflRUy  PERENNIALS. 

[Apapey,,.,.!  .l„ld,Cc,„mrlicut. 

Gaydeners    (  //^  i  'uihl,   and  yevised, 

There  are  so  manj-fine  hardy  perennials 
that  instead  of  restricting  myself  to  a 
dozen  individuals  as  I  had  at  first  intended, 
I  have  included  a  dozen  sorts  with  some  of 
their  nearest  relatives.  The  dozen  I  have 
chosen  are  lily-of-the-valley,  pseonies, 
irises,  py  rethrums,  coreopsis,  delphiniums, 
gypsophila,  bellflowers,  sunflowers,  fun- 
kias,  phloxes  and  anemones. 

This  selection  is  conspicuous  by  the 
alisence  of  such  deserving  and  popular 
sorts  as  columbines,  poppies,  gaillardias, 
bleeding  heart,  fraxinella,  pentstemon, 
upright  clematis,  everlasting  pea,  monks- 
hood, pinks,  nionarda,  candytuft,  asters, 
and  others,  together  with  the  host  of 
hardy  bulbous  plants  like  tulips,  narcissus, 
lilies  and  so  on.  Because  I  cannot  include 
them  all  in  my  dozen  does  not  detract 
in  the  least  from  their  merits,  if  you  have 
some  in  your  garden  give  them  too. 

Hardy  plants  are  the  life  of  a  country 
garden;  the  more  there  are  of  them  and 
the  better  the  selection,  the  brighter  is 
our  garden,  the  ftiller  is  our  house  of  cut 
flowers,  and  the  happier  are  we  for  having 
them.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  are 
the  class  of  plants  whose  roots  live  over 
winter  year  after  year,  but  whose  stems 
die  down  to  the  ground  every  fall  like  the 
columbine  and  delphinium.  Our  selection 
of  them  should  extend  from  the  earliest 
spring  from  the  time  of  snowdrops,  cro- 
cuses, daffodils,  and  white  rock  cress,  on 
through  spring,  stimmer  and  fall,  till  the 
blue  mist  flower,  white  and  purple  Japan 
anemones,  toad  lily,  Maximilian's  sun- 
flower. Pitcher's  salvia,  Siebold's  sedum 
and  mountain  fleece  bring  us  up  till  frost 
again. 

Now  it  is  nonsense  to  think  that  all  one 
has  got  to  do  with  hardy  perennials  is  to 
stick  them  into  the  ground  and  then  they 
will  go  ahead  growing  and  blooming  for- 
ever without  any  further  care,  for  it  isn't 
so;  it  is  with  them  as  it  is  with  roses  or 
greenhouse  flowers  to  have  them  good 
we  have  got  to  attend  to  their  vi-ants. 
.\s  a  rule  they  like  good  ground  that  has 
been  unfastened  quite  deep  and  freely 
fertilized,  and  while  most  of  them  prefer 
an  open  place  to  grow  in  and  sunshine, 
they  object  to  a  scorching  hot  border  ex- 
posed on  all  sides  to  the  sweep  of  the 
wind.  Another  thing,  to  have  them  do 
well,  don't  let  them  stay  too  long  undis- 
turbed, that  is  don't  wait  till  they  begin 
to  die  out  and  starve  before  you  lift, 
divide,  and  replant  them  into  freshly  pre- 
pared and  enriched  soil.  You  needn't  make 
up  another  border  for  them,  the  one  they 
are  in  will  do  well  enough  if  you  just  lift 
out  the  plants,  dig  the  spot  deep,  wide 
and  fine,  and  replant.    Young  vigorous 
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plants  always  bear  tlie  finest  flowers. 
But  there  some  plants  as  gypsophila, 
fraxinella,  and  aselepias  that  we  should 
never  disturb  the  roots  of  after  planting 
them. 

Herbaceous  plants  should  be  set  out 
early  in  spring  or  early  in  the  fall  season, 
say  after  the  first  rain  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. Early  planting  in  spring  gives 
them  a  good  chance  to  make  roots  and 
get  a  start  before  warm  summer  weather 
sets  in.  Early  fall  planting  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  get  rooted  before  winter 
comes,  and  thus  they  are  less  liable  to  be 
heaved  out  by  frost.  Late  blooming  or 
late  growing  plants  like  phloxes  and  sun- 
flowers should  be  transplanted  in  spring, 
and  early  maturing  ones  like  oriental 
poppies,  dicentras,  and  spring  bulbs,  in 
fall. 

In  propagating  them  from  seed  we 
should  strive  to  raise  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  in  fall.  Nature  teaches  us  this. 
Observe  the  multitude  of  delphinium, 
hollyhock,  foxglove,  pyrethrum,  centran- 
thus,  and  other  seedlings  of  perennials 
that  spring  up  about  the  old  plants  in 
August  and  September.  These  make 
blooming  plants  the  following  year.  But 
we  may  also  raise  them  in  spring.  We 
will  now  consider  the  few  sorts  that  I 
have  selected. 

Lily-of-the-Vallev  comes  in  bloom 
about  the  second  week  of  May.  It  grows 
in  partial  shade  or  in  the  open  garden 
very  well,  and  if  we  want  big  fine  flowers 
we  should  grive  it  good,  rich  ground,  and 
a  light  topdressing  of  rotted  manure  or 
leaf  soil  every  winter.  The  old  Solomon's 
seal  (Polygonatum  multiSorum)  is  related 
to  the  lily-of-the-valley,  and  loves  the 
same  treatment,  but  as  it  is  a  much  taller 
plant  it  should  have  head  room.  The 
Japanese  species  [P.  Japonicum)  is  also 
worth  growing.  And  if  j'ou  have  a  half 
wild,  partly  shaded  place,  where  the 
ground  is  good,  rich  and  moist,  dig  up 
and  place  a  lot  of  wild  spikenard  (Smila- 
cina  racemosa)  in  it,  together  with  spring 
beauty,  wood  anemones,  dog's  tooth 
violets,  rue  anemones,  columbines,  tril- 
liums,  etc.,  letting  them  all  run  wild  to- 
gether, and  see  what  a  charming  flowery 
spot  you'll  have. 

P.EONIES  are  among  the  most  showy, 
hardy  and  easy  to  grow  of  all  garden 
flowers.  The  old-fashioned  crimson 
flowered  one  and  the  narrow  leaved  (ten- 
uiloHa)  one  are  among  the  earliest  of  the 
herbaceous  sorts  to  bloom.  About  the 
time  they  are  pretty  nearly  over  we  have 
the  great  array  of  pink,  rose,  and  crimson 
colored  flowered  ones,  known  as  the  Chi- 
nese section  and  which  are  now  the  com- 
monest of  all.  Perhaps  the  gorgeous  tree 
pa;onies  which  are  so  hardy  and  beautiful, 
and  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the  old 
crimson  one,  belong  to  shrubs  rather 
than  herbaceous  plants,  however,  don't 
omit  them,  they  are  too  good  to  pass  by. 

Irises  begin  with  the  bulbous  little 
beauties  like  reticulata  in  early  April,  and 
last  through  the  spring  and  summer  till 
the  season  winds  up  with  Kcempferi  in 
July.  Among  the  most  desirable  are  the 
spring  irises  (Iris  pumila)  of  which  there 
are  several  blue  and  yellow  varieties;  the 
German  irises,  which  are  the  commonest, 
and  the  ones  we  find  in  most  everybody's 
garden  in  May  and  June;  the  fragrant 
and  nearly  white  Florentine  iris,  and  the 
large  pale  blue  iris  called  pallida;  then 
the  gorgeous,  moisture  loving  Kocmpfer's 
irises  whose  flowes  often  measure  from 
six  to  eight  and  sometimes  ten  inches 
across.  All  these  irises  grow  well  in  good 
garden  soil,  thriving  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  in  open  outside  patches  in  the 


shrubbery  borders  that  are  not  impover- 
ished and  dried  up  by  the  encroaching 
roots  of  trees  or  shrubs.  Koempfer's 
irises  in  particular  should  have  rich  deep 
soil  to  gow  in.  Of  course  if  we  could 
flood  their  roots  with  water  once  a  day 
in  their  early  growth  and  till  they  have 
done  blooming,  as  is  sometimes  done,  we 
could  get  finer  blossoms  than  from  ordi- 
nary garden  culture,  but  really  we  can 
get  very  fine  flowers  from  the  common 
border.' 

PvRETHRUMS  are  lovely  little  flowers  in 
early  summer.  We  have  single  and 
double-flowered  varieties,  and  both 
ranging  in  color  from  white,  through  the 
tints  ot  rose,  pink,  and  crimson.  The  fine 
double  forms  are  increased  by  division, 
the  semi-doubles  also  should  be  increased 
in  the  same  way,  but  from  seed  saved 
from  double  flowers  we  can  raise  a  good 
many  semi-double  ones.  Tte  single  kinds 
are  increased  mostl3'  from  seed.  They  are 
quite  hardy  providing  the  ground  they 
are  growing  in  is  raised  enough  above 
the  ordinary  level  to  completely  shed 
water  in  the  case  of  storms.  The  single 
ones  are  generally  hardy  enough  without 
extra  care;  indeed  they  self  sow  them- 
selves quite  freely,  the  seedlings  coming 
up  in  the  fall.  Pyrethrum  uliginosutn  is 
a  large  white  daisy -looking  flower,  bloom- 
ing in  late  summer;  the  plant  grows  four 
or  more  feet  high  ingood  ground, and  bears 
a  large  crop  of  ox-eye  daisy-like  blossoms, 
that  are  excellent  for  cutting,  and  as  the 
plant  blooms  so  late  in  the  season  it  is 
doubly  valuable.  But  it  is  a  verj'  differ- 
ent appearing  pyrethrum  from  those  that 
bloom  in  early  summer.  The  double- 
white  feverfew  common  in  gardens  and  to 
which  the  bedding  plant  golden  feather 
belongs  should  have  the  protection  of  a 
frame,  pit  or  cellar  in  the  winter,  for  it  is 
not  quite  hardy  with  us. 

Coreopsis  has  considerable  of  a  season; 
two  that  bloom  in  early  summer  are 
lanceolata,  which  keeps  in  bloom  more  or 
less  all  summer,  andgrandiSora,  which  is 
a  bigger  plant  than  the  last  and  has 
larger  flowers,  .\fter  the  flush  of  these  is 
over,  say  in  midsummer,  two  upright 
growing  tall  species  named  verticillata 
and  delphinifolia  begin  to  bloom  continu- 
ing most  all  summer.  All  are  very  easily 
grown.  The  first  twoshovild  be  increased 
from  seed,  the  last  two  from  division  or 
seed. 

Delpiiiniu.ms  are  indispensable  and 
afford  us  the  greatest  plenty  of  blue  blos- 
soms and  variety  in  blue  color  we  get 
among  our  flowers.  We  have  fine  double 
flowered  sorts  as  well  as  singles,  and 
both  may  be  had  particularly  good  from 
seed,  to  get  a  fine  strain  being  the  main 
point.  Lemoine's  hybrids  are  as  good  as 
any.  They  grow  from  four  to  six  feet 
high.  Ifwewishfora  dwarfer  one,  try 
grandifforum.  All  come  readily  from 
seed  and  good  well  treated  plants  bloom 
the  first  year  from  seed;  in  fact  grandi- 
Sora  blooms  with  the  readiness  of  an 
annual.  A  common  garden  border  suits 
them  very  well.  The  position  should  b» 
open.  When  the  tall  kinds  are  in  active 
growth  they  should  be  staked  in  time, 
don't  wait  till  a  wind  and  rain  storm 
smashes  them  down  before  tying  them. 
Generally  one  neat,  stout  stake  to  each 
stool  is  enough.  It  should  not  come  any 
higher  than  where  the  flowers  commence, 
and  it  should  be  so  hidden  in  the  plant, 
and  the  tying  so  neatly  done  as  not  to  be 
noticed  at  a  casual  glance. 

Gypsophila  paniculata  is  almost  in- 
dispensable especially  where  airy  blos- 
soms are  needed  for  cut  flowers;  and  hap- 
pily it  grows  well  and  blooms  profiisely. 
It  is  raised  from  seed.    We  don't  propa- 


gate by  division  because  its  roots  have  a 
thick  tap-root  appearance  and  penetrate 
deep  down  into  the  ground  without 
spending  at  all  like  a  sunflower  or  phlox. 
Euphorbia  coroUata,  a  native  plant, 
which  blooms  a  little  later,  is  also  useful 
in  the  same  way,  but  it  hasastifferhabit. 
The  double  flowered  Achillea  Ptarmica 
and  the  double  flowered  achillea  named 
Pearl  have  white  blossoms  and  are  grown 
in  large  quantity  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  fortunately  both  are  hardy, last  long 
in  flower  and  are  easily  increased  by 
division. 

Of  bell  flowers  or  campanula  we 
have  several  worthy  kinds.  Among  the 
most  useful  are  the  peach  leaved 
(persicifolia)  which  has  blue  and  white 
flowers,  and  there  is  a  double  flowered 
form  of  the  last.  They  bloom  in  early 
summer,  make  a  fine  show,  and  are  capi- 
tal for  cutting.  Coming  into  bloom  after 
they  are  gone  and  lasting  late  through 
the  summer  are  the  large  open  flowered 
forms  of  platycodon.  The  tall  one  is 
caWed  grandiHorum,  and  the  dwarf  one 
Mariesi.  There  are  blue  and  white  varie- 
ties of  the  first  named,  also  a  double 
white  one.  All  the  single  sorts  are  easily 
rai,sed  from  seed  which  the  old  plants 
ripen  in  abundance.  They  make  tuberous 
roots,  hence  are  not  readily  divided.  They 
will  grow  in  any  open  border  of  good  soil. 

Sunflowers  begin  blooming  about 
midsummer  and  last  in  flower  till  October, 
The  early  one  is  the  now  common  Helian- 
thus  multiHorus  and  its  double  form,  also 
the  larger  single  variety  called  tnaximus. 
They  grow  in  great  force,  bloom  fine,  and 
the  flowers  last  well  when  cut.  They 
have  to  be  increased  bj'  division,  an  easy 
matter,  as  they  bear  great  mats  of divisa- 
ble  root  material.  Another  beautiful  and 
brighter  species  is  H.  hetiflorus,  it  is 
finest  in  August,  but  although  grand  in 
the  garden  the  flowers  don't  last  well 
when  cut.  In  September  the  tall,  elegant 
fountain  sunflower  {H.  orgyalis)  is  in 
bloom;  and  in  October,  is  also  the  tall  and 
very  fine  H.  Maximiliani.  The  two  should 
be  increased  by  division,  in  fact  IsetiSorus 
spreads  considerably. 

Of  Plaintain  lilies  or  Funkias  the 
onlj'  one  worth  considering  at  the  present 
time  is  what  we  know  as  the  white  day 
lily  and  which  blossoms  so  beautifully  in 
August.  It  delights  in  good  ground  and 
a  moistish  spot,  plenty  room  and  slight 
shade  from  sunshine.  It  should  be  in- 
creased by  division.  It,  however,  may 
also  be  increased  from  seed.  There  are 
many  other  sorts  like  Sieboldii,  which  has 
big  glaucous  foliage,  cordata  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  two  or  three 
being  variegated  leaved,  and  the  narrow 
leaved  species  which  is  the  latest  blooming 
of  all. 

Phloxes  are  so  many  and  good  they 
should  have  a  paper  all  to  themselves. 
They  begin  in  earlv  spring  when  the  moss 
pink{Pblox subulata)ism flower.  Wehave 
several  summer  bloomers  too,  and  in  July 
we  get  to  the  fine  race  of  garden  sorts 
that  are  so  useful  and  cheerful,  and  remain 
into  September.  These  last  like  good 
ground  and  should  be  lifted,  divided  and 
replanted  into  fresh  soil  at  least  every 
second  year.  Of  course  while  they  seed 
with  more  or  less  freedom  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  raise  them  from  seed,  we 
can  only  hope  to  get  the  true-to-their- 
mother  varieties  when  we  propagate 
them  by  division  or  cuttings. 

Among  Anemones  I  will  restrict  myself 
to  that  lovely  Japanese  species  (A. /apon- 
ica)  which  is  a  God-send  to  us  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  either  for  use  in  the  gar- 
den or  in  the  vase.  There  are  white,  also 
rose-purple  colored   single   varieties   and 
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serai-double  purplish  ones.  They  are  a 
little  fickle  in  their  behaviour,  however, 
doing  better  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
but  where  they  thrive  well  they  grow 
with  much  vigor,  getting  to  be  from 
three  to  five  feet  high  sometimes,  and 
always,  in  their  season,  full  of  blossoms. 
They  are  increased  by  division  of  their 
roots;  the  fleshy  roots  are  cut  into  pieces 
and  inserted  in  sand  either  indoors  or  in 
a  frame,  or  bed  in  the  garden. 


THE  LflWN. 
Having  raked  off  the  roughest  of  the 
tree  leaves  we  are  now  prepared  to  apply 
a  Uttle  top  dressing.  This  is  alight  coat- 
ing of  loose  manure,  either  fresh  horse 
manure  from  the  city  stables,  or  rotted, 
well  broken  up  farm  yard  manure  pre- 
ser\-ed  on  the  place.  This  dressing  may 
be  put  on  any  time  after  the  middle  of 
November,  but  as  there  is  so  much  lawn 
to  go  over  here  we  wait  till  a  frosty  spell 
of  weather,  when  we  can  drive  the  loaded 
wagons  on  to  the  grass  without  cutting 
into  the  turf.  This  saves  labor,  and  we 
do  better  and  cleaner  work.  But  where 
there  is  only  a  small  lawn,  or  it  isn't  nec- 
essary to  drive  the  wagons  on  to  the 
grass,  don't  wait  for  a  frosty  time,  but 
spread  the  top  dressing  at  once.  It  is 
nice  to  get  it  on  before  snow  comes.  Put 
it  on  about  half  or  third  as  heavy  as  you 
would  on  to  cultivated  garden  lands. 


Chrysanthemums. 


RAISING    NEW    CflRrSflNTflBMUMS. 

The  raising  of  seedlings  is  a  source  of 
unbounded  pleasui'e  and  hopeful  antici- 
pation to  the  amateur.  He  sows  the  seed 
in  early  spring,  saves  and  plants  every  lit- 
tle seedling,  watches  over  them  in  sum- 
mer, attending  to  their  wants  and  help- 
ing them  by  staking,  disbudding  and  pro- 
tecting, and  if  need  be  a  little  extra  stim- 
ulating to  induce  them  to  do  their  utmost. 
The  excitement  and  pleasure  when  the 
flowers  are  developing,  from  the  time  they 
begin  to  show  color  until  fully  expanded, 
is  immeasureable.  To  the  amateur  every 
opening  blossom  is  a  prize,  but  the  com- 
mercial florist  has  to  face  the  cold  facts 
that  on  an  average  only  one  seedling  in 
500,  maybe  in  1000,  is  an  improvement 
on  existing  varieties,  or  worthy  of  being 
retained,  named  and  disseminated.  Many 
large,  fine  and  promising  buds  that  com- 
mence to  unfold  and  from  which  we 
expect  something  great,  to  our  sorrow 
turn  out  large  disappointing  singles  or 
ragged  blooms  of  an  unsatisfactory  color, 
while  some  of  the  smaller  and  at  first 
unnoticed  buds  grow  and  swell  slowly, 
developing  eventually  the  best  of  blooms. 
Mv  experience  has  been  that  in  a  lot  of 
seedlings  the  best  are  to  be  fouiul  amont; 


those  opening  last,  although  thenext  sea- 
son they  may  come  earlier.  When  care- 
fully tested  this  may  be  on  account  of  the 
larger  number  of  petals  which  the  good 
ones  have,  causing  them  to  take  longer 
to  unfold  than  do  the  single  flowers. 

Helen  Bloodgood  is  the  best,  first  and 
only  clear  true  pink  we  have  got.  The 
flower  is  a  large  round  ball  borne  on  a 
stiff  and  erect  stem.  It  was  awarded  a 
certificate  in  New  York  in  1893,  and 
received  the  certificate  of  the  American 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  New  York 
and  also  at  Philadelphia  this  year— '94. 

Miss  Gladys  Spaulding  is  a  grand 
flower  of  a  fine,  clear  white  color.  It  is 
of  perfect  Chinese  tvpe.in  shape  and  style 
of  Mrs.  Robert  Craig,  but  almost  twice 
as  large  and  a  great  improvement  on 
that  varietv.  It  has  received  certificates 
from  the  American  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety at  both  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Helen  Dean  is  a  beautiful  self  light  j-el- 
low  chrome  colored  flower,  large  and  full, 
and  in  shape  like  Kioto,  but  it  is  almost 
twice  as  large  as  that  variety,  and  it  has 
stiff  stems.  It  opened  about  October  15 
and  is  now  (November  23)  in  bloom. 

Bronze  Giant  is  a  large,  full,  round, 
heavy  flower  composed  of  innumerable 
petals  notched  at  the  ends;  the  color  is 
deep  golden  yellow  and  bright  red  mixed 
and  intermixed.  The  stem  is  stiff  and  the 
foHage  fine.    A  good  exhibition  variety. 
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Mrs.  J.  H.  White  is  a  large,  reflexed, 
dark  variety,  the  color  of  CuUingfordii 
liut  almost  three  times  the  size  of  that 
variety.  The  habit  is  dwarf  and  the  foH- 
age  fiiie  and  up  to  the  bloom.  It  was 
awarded  first  prize  at  Boston  in  1893  for 
the  best  dark  variety. 

Latest  F.\d  (changed  from  Latest 
Fashion)  is  a  wonderful  and  mammoth 
curiosity.  The  stems  are  stiff  and  erect. 
The  petals  individually  are  Sto  SVo  inches 
long,  resembling  narrow  ribbons  or  cords 
hanging  down  from  the  center  like  a  sol- 
dier's plume,  and  the  flower  is  solid  to  the 
center.  The  color  is  j'ellow  at  times, 
striped  more  or  less  with  red,  giving  it  a 
bronze  appearance.  Of  all  the  oddities 
this  is  the  most  curious.  A  fine  exhibi- 
tion flower. 

C.  Darville  is  a  fine  white  for  any  pur- 
pose. On  first  opening  it  has  a  tinge  of 
salmon  in  the  center,  but  when  fully 
developed  the  color  is  a  clear  ivory  white. 
The  petals  are  stiff,  flat  and  standing  out 
in  all  directions,  making  a  perfect  ball.  It 
is  a  grand  keeper  and  shipper.  I  have 
taken  the  blooms  without  stems  and 
thrown  them  back  and  forth  across  the 
house  ten  or  twelve  times  without  visible 
injury,  so  you  can  see  how  stiff  it  is.  Its 
stems  and  habit  are  perfect. 

Conqueror  is  an  immense,  incurving, 
round,  bronze  colored  flower.  The  habit 
is  tall  and  stems  at  times  a  little  weak. 
It  is  a  fine  exhibition  sort,  but  not  good 
as  a  commercial  flower 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Parker  Jr.— I  had  this  in 
bloom  and  cut  for  the  photograph  Octo- 
ber 4-.  It  has  been  certificated  by  the 
American  Chrysanthemum  Society  at 
New  York.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  best 
early  pink  flowering  varietj'  to  date. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  petals  is  a  bright, 
deep  pink,  the  reverse  is  a  rich  rose  pink; 
the  petals  are  broad  and  incurving,  and 
the  blooms  grow  to  be  IVo  to  81/2  inches 
across.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  the  stem 
stiff,  and  the  foliage  fine,  growing  clear 
up  to  the  blooms.  It  is  a  seedling  from 
Ivor3'  crossed  with  Ada  Spaulding. 

Marion  Abbott  is  a  large,  broad,  pink 
flower  almost  the  color  of  a  Catherine 
Mermet  rose— it  is  a  good  color.  Of  tall 
habit.  While  the  stems  are  not  weak 
they  are  not  as  strong  as  we  would  like 
to  have  them.    A  good  exhibition  flower. 

Mrs.  Higinbotham  is  a  broad  spread- 
ing hairy  pink  flower,  with  broad  incurv- 
ing petals.  It  was  awarded  two  certifi- 
cates in  1893,  and  this  year  at  Chicago 
was  said  to  be  the  best  pink,  hairy  vari- 
ety up  to  date;  it  was  shown  11  inches  in 
diameter. 

Dr.  W.  a.  Wakeley  is  an  immense  light 
chrome  ball  with  large,  broad,  incurving 
and  cupping  petals.  The  habit  is  dwarf 
and  the  stems  are  stiff. 

Jeannie  Falconer  is  a  grand  variety 
with  rich,  self  colored,  deep  lemon  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  of  immense  size,  very  high 
and  deep,  and  the  petals  are  broad  and 
cupped.  The  habit  is  dwarf  It  is  an 
excellent  chrysanthemum  for  any  pur- 
pose. It  was  awarded  a  certificate  by 
the  American  Chrysanthemum  Society  at 
New  York.     It  was  not  shown  elsewhere. 

Edith  Smith  I  consider  one  of  the  best 
early  and  most  promising  varieties.  The 
flower  is  ivory  white,  with  broad  petals, 
and  is  deep  and  reflexiug.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  the  New  York  committee  for 
further  trial. 

Autumn  Leaves  (11  B)  is  a  strange 
flower.  The  petals  are  medium  wide;  the 
ground  color  is  white,  and  it  is  heavily 
dotterl,  striped  and  splashed  with  deep 
pink,  and  the  tips  of  the  petals  are  creamy 
white.  The  flower  is  7  to  S  inches  in 
diameter,  verv  full  and  double;  the  habit 


of  the  plant  is  good  and  strong,  but  the 
foliage  is  a  little  weak. 

Marie  Valleau  (76  B)  is  a  beautiful 
shell  pink  glossy  flower,  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter.   It  has  never  been  exhibited. 

Orange,  N  J.  T.  H.  SrAULDiNO. 


CflRYSflNTflEIWUMS    MOSTLY  NEW. 

Among  chrysanthemums  which  were 
given  a  very  general  trial  this  year  and 
which  will  not  be  superseded  in  the  im- 
mediate future  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: 

H.  L.  Sunderbruch,  somewhat  early,  of 
good  size  and  form,  and  of  a  rich  deep 
yellow  color. 

The  Queen  has  become  a  general  favor- 
ite. I  believe  it  to  be  nearer  pure  white 
than  any  other  variety  we  have,  and  it 
figures  oftener  in  vases  of  fifty  at  exhibi- 
tions, I  find,  than  any  other  white — a 
strong  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  incurved 
and  of  larg;  size,  after  it  is  going  past  its 
best,  though  it  has  a  tendency  to  show 
"an  eye." 

Niveus  is  also  an  excellent  white  variety, 
of  a  different  type  from  the  last,  being 
more  reflex  than  the  Queen.  It  is  full 
double  to  the  centre. 

Erminilda  is  one  of  the  best  pink  varie- 
ties. It  is  show}-  under  artificial  light, 
and  very  graceful  in  form. 

Mrs.  Craige  Lippincott  always  attracts 
attention  wherever  seen.  In  color  it  is 
vellow,  with  broad  incurving  petals  of 
large  size.  Its  principal  fault  is  lack  of 
substance. 

Viviand-Morel  still  holds  its  own  as 
graceful  in  form  and  large  in  size;  though 
variable  in  color  it  is  generally  pleasing. 

Inter-Ocean  is  after  the  style  of  the 
above  in  form,  but  more  delicate,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  decided  and  pleasing 
in  coloring. 

Charles  Davis  is  a  sport  from  Viviand- 
Morel,  with  tawn\'  yellow  flowers.  It 
is  not  a  very  showy  color,  but  its  form 
and  distinctness  will  make  it  valuable  in 
collections.  A  bright  yellow  sport  from 
the  same  source  would  be  ver\'  valuable. 

Marian  Henderson  is  an  early  j'ellow. 
This  has  some  red  m  its  coloring,  giving 
it  a  decided  orange  tint. 

Marie  Louise  is  an  early,  large  creamy 
white,  which  has  attracted  much  favor- 
able comment  this  season.  The  flower  is 
large  for  one  so  earlj-,  as  heretofore  early 
white  varieties  have  been  decidedly  un- 
dersized. 

Yellow  Queen  isanearlyyello  w,  worthy 
of  favorable  notice,  as  it  is  fine  in  form,  a 
healthy  grower,  and  of  good  size.  The 
color  has  a  bronzy  tinge  in  it. 

Mayflower  has  forged  to  the  front,  and 
will  be  a  prominent  figure  among  the 
white  varieties  next  fall.  It  is  about 
second  early  here. 

Eugene  Dailledouze  is  the  best  of  the 
yellows  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  sim- 
ilar in  form  to  Kioto,  but  much  larger 
and  of  a  more  glossy  yellow  color. 

Challenge  hardly  came  up  to  its  prom- 
ises ot  last  3'ear.  There  seems  to  be  too 
much  of  the  flower  to  develop  satisfactor- 
ily except  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skill- 
ful. 

Minerva  is  another  good  yellow,  easy 
to  grow  and  of  a  pretty  shade;  it  re- 
sponds gratefully  to  intelligent  treatment. 

Major  Bonnaffon  increases  in  popularity. 
It  is  a  beautiful  incurved  variety,  though 
rather  light  yellow  in  color.  On  account 
of  its  dwarf  habit  it  should  be  useful  as  a 
pot  plant,  either  in  private  or  commer- 
cial establishments. 

Mrs.  J.  Geo.  lis  created  a  very  favorable 
impression  when  it  was  exhibited  at 
Chicago  last  year  on  account  of  its   mas- 


sive build,  and  great  number  of  white 
florets.  Up  to  the  present  time  (Novem- 
ber 23d)  I  have  not  seen  a  flower  of  this 
variety  ready  to  cut,  on  account  of  its 
lateness.  Am  afraid  it  is  too  weak  in  the 
stem  tor  so  large  aflowertobecomegener- 
ally  popular,  but  its  late  tendency  will 
make  it  valuable  to  many  cultivators. 
It  will  take  a  week  or  ten  days  longer, 
apparently,  to  finish  it  ready  for  cutting. 

Mutual  Friend  is  a  large  white  variety 
and  very  graceful  in  form.  It  has  not 
met  with  the  popularity  in  cut  flower  cir- 
cles which  was  predicted  for  it,  owing, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  to  the  fact  that 
some  growers  hurried  it  into  flower  too 
quick,  in  too  warm  a  temperature,  im- 
pairing its  keeping  qualities. 

Lai-edo  is  a  late  light  pink.  Its  tendency 
to  lateness,  however,  is  not  so  pronounced 
as  I  had  expected  it  would  be.  Thischar- 
acteristic,  however,  can  be  best  developed 
in  a  solid  bed. 

Mile.  Therese  Rey  is  a  magnificent 
white  variety,  large,  and  graceful  in  form. 

Among  seedlings,  or  rather  those  which 
have  not  yet  been  disseminated,  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  I  must  first 
name  Philadelphia.  It  is  white,  illumin- 
ated with  a  bright  tint  of  lemon  yellow. 
It  is  distinct  in  form  and  coloring,  and 
cannot  fail  to  become  a  general  favorite. 
It  has  been  honored  with  more  prizes, 
certificates  of  merit,  silver  medals,  etc., 
than  any  other  variety  that  has  ever  been 
raised.  It  was  forwarded  even  to  London, 
and  there  was  awarded  a  silver  gilt 
medal.  A  cablegram  came  over  from  a 
London  nurseryman,  asking  the  price  for 
the  whole  stock!  This  should  indicate  to 
some  extent  its  valre.  Next  in  point  of 
merit  is,  I  think,  one  which  has  been 
named  New  York.  It  was  raised  in 
Philadelphia,  but  now  it  is  owned  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Spaulding  of  Orange,  N.  J.  It  is 
creamy  white  in  color,  and  ver\'  fiiU  of 
florets. 

Dean  Hole  promises  exceedingly  well. 
It  is  white,  beautifully  flushed  with  deli- 
cate pink.  It  is  what  may  be  called  im- 
mense in  size,  and  exquisite  in  form,  and 
Japanese  as  to  type. 

Miss  Louise  D.  Black  is  in  the  way  of 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira,  but  much  brighter 
ni  color,  being  a  deep  bright  shade  of 
vellow,  is  also  stiffer  in  the  stem  than 
Madeira.  Gold  Fever  is  similar  in  type 
to  the  last,  but  it  is  a  much  lighter  shade 
of  yellow,  and  it  is  also  very  much  larger 
in  size.  Henry  G.  Rieman  seems  to  be  an 
improvement  on  last  year's  Challenge,  not 
as  to  size  perhaps,  but  on  account  of 
greater  usefulness.  It  is  built  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  last  named,  but  being 
perhaps  an  earlier  variety,  had  grown 
out  of  the  green  centre  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  Challenge  as  far  as 
seen  when  exhibited.  In  form  it  is  some- 
thing like  Mrs.  Robert  Craig,  but  a  great 
deal  larger.  It  must,  I  believe,  rank 
away  up  front. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Trotter  is  a  white  of 
great  solidity,  well  built  on  stout  erect 
stems.  Its  tvpe  is  of  the  reflexed 
Japanese.  Miss  Margaret  Newbold  is 
beautiful  in  form  and  color.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  pink  incurved  Japanese,  much 
better  than  Mermaid  which  it  resembles 
in  tvpe  and  coloring.  Helen  Bloodgood 
is  also  a  pink,  but  of  a  different  shade  of 
color,  and  the  build  or  type  of  the  flower 
is  somewhat  hard  to  describe.  Quite 
distinct  and  meritorious.  [It  behaved 
splendidiv  at  Dosoris.    Ed.] 

Oakshade,  this  does  not  refer  in  any 
way  to  its  color,  only  to  commemorate 
the  place  where  it  was  raised.  In  form  it 
is  excellent  and  each    individual  floret  re- 
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sembles  the  floret  of  a  salvia.  Its  color 
however,  is  not  pleasing,  being  a  dull 
shade  of  purple,  but  on  account  of  its 
large  size  and  good  form,  it  should  find  a 
place  in  all  choice  selections. 

EUerslie  is  perhaps  too  weak  in  the 
stem  to  find  favor  with  exhibitors,  since 
the  flat  boards  so  long  in  use  on  which 
flowers  were  exhibited  have  been  aban- 
doned and  a  stem  not  less  than  twelve 
inches  in  length  must  be  in  use  instead. 
This  is  a  white  flower,  full  to  the  centre, 
and  very  graceful  in  form. 

Linalva  is  delicate  pink  or  blush,  globular 
in  form,  a  very  pretty  flower,  but  consid- 
ered by  some,  according  to  present  re- 
quirements, to  be  rather  undersized.  Miss 
Gladys  Spaulding,  is  a  fine  white  flower 
and  an  improvement  on  Mrs.  Robert 
Craig.  This  is  an  exceedingly  well  built 
variety,  and  altogether  charming.  Neva 
is  white,  suffused  with  light  pink;  it  is  one 
of  those  loose  graceful  Japarese  forms  so 
much   admired.      The  stem,   however,   is 


not  quite  as  stout  as  it  should  be  to  meet 
present  requirements. 

After  looking  the  situation  carefully 
over,  the  3-ear  189-t  is  a  little  ahead  of 
any  former  year  in  the  production  of 
novelities;  and  so  long  as  this  can  be 
maintained,  so  long  will  the  Queen  of 
Autumn  reign  supreme  in  November. 
Edwin  Lo.nsdalii. 


CftRYSflNTflEMUMS  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

At  the  exhibition  at  St.  Louis  the  other 
day  among  the  nicest  varieties  in  pots 
were  Major  Bonnaffbn,  canar5'  \-ellow; 
William  Falconer,  pale  pink,  hairy  flow- 
ered; Wm.  H.  Lincoln,  deep  yellow;  Mrs. 
Craige  Lippincott,  rich  yellow.  In  cut 
flowers  Queen  was  the  most  successful 
white,  and  Viviand-Morel  pink.  The  yel- 
lows were  nearlv  all  (iolden  Wedding, 
and  astonished  me  bv  their  beauty  and 
excellence.  Mr.  Michel  who  took  the 
first  premium  told   mc  that  his  chr\-san- 


themums  were  grown  in  solid  beds,  and 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  Golden  Wed- 
ding would  do  even  better  on  benches. 
The  vSt.  Louis  men  say  they  have  no 
trouble  with  Golden  Wedding,  treating  it 
the  same  as  other  varieties,  giving  it  a 
little  extra  heat  to  hurry  up  its  blooms, 
being  the  only  special  attention  I  heard 
of.  But  the  florists  here  seem  to  agree 
that  it  is  less  profitable  as  a  cut  flower 
than  is  Eugene  Dailledouze,  a  bold  bright 
yellow  flower.  But  to  me  Golden  Wed- 
ding is  much  the  more  beautiful  of  the 
two  flowers  both  in  color  and  type.  Chal- 
lenge, golden  vellow;  Titian,  rose  pink; 
Pitcher  &  Mauda,  vellow  and  white; 
Mrs.  Wm.  Trelease,  pink,  h.-iirv;  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Starin,  white;  Mrs.  H.  McK. Twombly, 
white;  Mrs.  Charles  Lanier,  yellow;  Mrs. 
J.  Geo.  lis,  white;  Judge  Hoitt,  pale  pink, 
anemone;  and  White  Man,  a  new  one  of 
this  vear,  were  in  splendid  form 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  of  Richmond,   Ind  .  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  ex- 
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hibitors.  His  method  of  growing  his 
show  chrysanthemums  is  to  give  them 
plenty  of  air  d 33- and  night  during  sum- 
mer and  until  frost.  The  plants  are  syr- 
ing  twice  every  day  until  buds  form,  then 
no  more,  after  that  water  is  given  at  the 
root  only.  No  liquid  food  is  given  until 
the  buds  set,  and  then  only  once  each 
week  until  they  show  color.  That  is,  his 
plants  receive  stimulants  only  four  or  five 
times.  The  show  flowers  were  planted 
in  benches  June  15,  began  to  set  buds  the 
first  week  in  September,  and  showed  color 
from  October  1  to  10,  making  only  five 
weeks  for  feeding.  He  has  fed  less  this 
year  than  ever  before  with  the  result  of 
getting  a  better  average  both  in  plants 
and  flowers,  as  well  as  stronger  stems, 
finer  foliage,  larger  flowers  and  better 
form.  F.  C.  S. 

St.  Louis. 


tiflRDY  GHRYSflNTflEMUMS  AT  WflSfllNGTON. 

Little  success  has  attended  the  eftbrts 
in  growing  the  newer,  large  flowered 
chrysanthemums  out  of  doors  here.  In 
some  seasons  when  the  early  frosts  are 
absent  if  disbudded  they  develop  fairly 
good  flowers,  but  if  left  to  themselves 
they  run  back  very  quickly  to  medium 
sized  ones.  And  these  high  blooded  kinds 
are  almost  certain  to  suffer  during  winter 
if  not  protected  from  severe  frosts  with 
leaves,  straw  or  other  mulching.  All  out- 
door plants  should  be  lifted,  divided  and 
replanted  at  least  once  every  two  years. 
If  this  is  not  done  the  growths  get 
crowded  and  weak.  Six  or  eight  stems 
to  a  plant  are  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  a  fine  display. 

In  this  vicinity  the  small  flowered  vari- 
eties are  the  most  satisfactory  ones  for 
outdoor  work,  and  the  following  kinds 
are  verj'  hardy  and  seldom  fail  to  perfect 
their  flowers:  La  Neige,  white;  Golden 
Circle,  yellow;  Bob,  crimson;  La  France, 
pure  white  and  very  double;  White  Tra- 
venna,  a  good  old  kind;  Little  Beauty, 
white  and  rose;  and  Ajax,  red.  Among 
those  bearing  largerflowers  the  old  white 
Elaine  is  one  of  the  best;  Domination  is 
another  good  white,  and  both  are  early; 
Gloriosum  and  (iorgeous  are  among  the 
best  yellows;  Cullingfordii  is  the  most 
reliable  of  the  crimsons;  and  October 
Beauty,  pink,  has  always  done  well.  All 
of  the  above  kinds  are  grown  extensively 
both  in  the  public  and  private  gardens 
here,  and  are  all  well  known  and  favorite 
varieties.  G.  W.  Oliver. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Roses. 


FROPflOflTINO  flflRDY  ROSES. 

The  simplest  way  for  amateurs  who 
have  no  greenhouse  to  propagate  roses  is 
to  ])rune  the  motherplants  hard  in  spring 
and  tlien  layerthem  as  soon  as  thevoung 
wood  lias  completed  its  growth,  which 
will  he  about  the  beginning  of  July.  Let 
tlusi-  layers  remain  at  the  parent  plant 
till  the  fall  of  thefollowing  vear,  then  take 
them  up  and  transplant  them.  They  will 
mriki-  very  strong  plants. 

I'rom  cuttings  it  is  more  difficult,  but 
it  can  be  done.  Have  a  small  sash  overa 
frame,  put  a  3-inch  deep  layer  of  moss 
into  it,  pressing  it  down  solid,  then  put 
2V2  inches  deepof  sand  on  top  of  thcmoss 
and  press  it  fiiTu  too,  and  water  it. 

Then  after  the  middle  of  June  take  firm 
current  year's  wood,  not  too  strong, 
three  to  four  inches  long,  and  shorten  the 
leaves,    then    pl;int  them  solidiv  into  the 


frame,  and  water  them.  Keep  them  gen- 
erally moist  but  give  air  to  dry  ofi  the 
over  moistness;  also  give  a  little  shade. 
In  fall  they  can  be  potted,  or,  better  still, 
let  them  alone  in  the  frame  till  spring, 
covering  it  with  some  rank  litter  in  win- 
ter, and  from  time  to  time  in  fine  weather 
ventilate  the  frame  a  little.  Pot  ortrans- 
plant  them  in  spring. 

Budding  roses  is  very  easy.  TheManetti 
is  still  the  best  stock.  Budding  can  be 
done  about  the  middle  or  end  of  June. 
Insert  the  buds  as  low  down  on  the  stocks 
as  possible,  even  take  the  soil  away  from 
about  the  neck  of  the  plant  to  allow  you 
to  get  the  bud  in  there.  But  after  the 
buds  have  taken  replace  the  soil.  In 
spring  eut  the  heads  of  the  stocks  back  to 
the  inserted  bud.  After  the  bud  begins  to 
grow  suckers  from  the  roots  are  apt  to 
show  themselves,  but  remove  thtm  as 
soon  as  you  notice  them. 

Kissena,  L.  I.  J.  R.  Trimpy. 


ROSES  IN  MEMPHIS. 


I  read  with  great  pleasure  the  man3- 
enquiries  about  roses  and  the  answers  by 
you  and  your  readers.  I  notice  particu- 
larly what  H.  G.  P.,  of  Fruitvale,  Cal., 
page  54,  says  in  regard  to  the  rose 
Clothilde  Soupert,  and  which  shows 
surely  that  roses  have  preferences. 

I  have  long  held  that  for  all  outdoor 
purposes,  Estella  Pradel  leads  them  all, 
but  for  the  last  two  years  Clothilde  Sou- 
pert  seems  to  want  to  take  the  lead,  as  a 
free  grower  it  is  only  checked  by  its  con- 
stant and  superabundant  blooming,  and 
the  buds  have  to  be  thinned  constantly. 
As  a  free  bloomer  out  of  doors  it  has  few 
equals,  and  as  a  perfect  rose  opening  well 
it  has  iDeen  the  attraction  of  all  beholders 
from  early  spring  till  to-day  (November 
6),  yet  it  is  of  no  value  in  the  greenhouse 
here.  The  list  of  roses  recommended  to  J. 
D.  W.  for  Buffalo  (page  55)  is  very  good, 
for  northern  New  York  let  me  advise  you 
to  add  the  following  varieties  which  are 
all  hardy  and  exceedingly  free  bloomers. 
Most  of  them  are  very  old  and  some  prob- 
ably cannot  now  be  found  m  catalogues. 
They  are  Marquis  Boccella,  Dr.  Arnal, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Giant  of  Battles, 
Hermosa,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Yolande  d'  Aragon  and 
Musk  Cluster.  All  these  bloom  freely  here 
all  summer,  in  fact  many  a  time  in  hot 
long  dry  spells  thej'  are  the  only  ones  I 
have  to  fall  back  upon  for  cut  flowers. 
With  the  exception  of  R.  M.  Henriette  I 
have  stuck  to  all  these  for  45  years.  I 
grow  many  others  too  but  they  would 
not  be  hardy  so  far  north  as  Buffalo. 

Memphis,  Tenn.         J.\mes  Stewart. 


OLD  FASHIONED  ROSES. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  trying  to 
collect  some  of  the  fine  old  roses  of  50 
years  ago  from  the  most  likely  parties  in 
England  and  the  continent  of  "Europe  but 
only  occasionally  get  what  I  want.  A 
year  or  two  ago  in  importing  some  plants 
from  a  large  nursery  I  ordered  some  old 
roses — among  others  the  genuine  old 
"cabbage  rose  and  Harrisonii"—v.'ha.t 
was  sent  me  for  the  first  proved  to  be  a 
genuine  old  Damask  rose,  pale  blush  in 
color,  flat,  having  no  resemblance  to  the 
cabbage  rose,  the  variety  sent  for  the 
second  I  soon  recognized  as 

"Williams'  double  yellow  Sweet- 
brier,"  this  I  was  pleased  to  get,  as  I  had 
not  seen  a  plant  of  it  for  over  fifty  years. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Wilhams  of  I'itmas- 
ton  (England)  some  sixty  or  seventy 
vears  ago,  and  it  was  much  grown  in 
England  before  the  a])ijcarance  of  TUirri- 
sttiiii.    Uic  latter   bavins  the  finest  flower 


superseded  it,  the  habit  is  better  than 
Harrisoaii,  it  is  more  bushy,  dwarf  and 
thorny  like  a  Scotch  rose. 

Caroline  Marniesse  is  an  old  styled 
Noisette  rose  with  large  bunches  of  small 
double  white  flowers  or  nearly  white,  it 
blooms  more  or  less  all  summer  and  is 
hardy.  [It  is  a  climbing  rose  of  moderate 
growth  and  blooms  in  clusters.  Trained 
up  against  the  southfacing  wall  of  a 
building  at  Dosoris  it  does  w'ell,  so  too  it 
does  on  a  north  wall,  and  it  is  a  great 
favorite  with  the  ladies.— Ed.]  These 
old  roses  have  dropped  entirely  out  of 
cultivation  in  the  nurseries  of  England 
and  the  continent  or  nearh'  so  and  can 
only  be  found  in  the  old  gardens  in  those 
countries  and  I  suppose  the  demand  there 
is  not  sufficient  to  induce  any  person  to 
hunt  them  up.  John  Saul. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  DflMflSK  ROSE. 

Have  you  this  rose  (Rosa  Damascena), 
the  rose  from  which  the  attar  of  roses  is 
made?  I  hope  not,  for  I  want  to  send 
j'ou  one  that  you  may  gather  the  roses 
for  your  wife  to  wear  in  her  belt  each 
mornina:.  My  mother  always  wore  one 
that  way.  With  all  your  beauties  you 
never  had  a  sweeter  rose  than  this  one. 
[This  old-fashioned  rose  is  a  native  of 
S3'ria  and  has  been  in  common  cultiva- 
tion in  gardens  for  over  three  hundred 
years.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  all 
roses,  and  although,  as  a  flower,  it  is  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  perfection  attained 
by  our  artificial  roses,  of  which  it  was 
one  of  the  foundations,  we  ought  to  grow 
it  for  the  sweetness  of  its  blossoms  just 
as  much  as  we  grow  sweetbrier  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  foliage. — Ed.]     L.  G.  C. 

Virginia. 


Madame  Testout  rose  although  lovely 
in  color  when  fresh,  is  not  full  enough  to 
keep  well,  seeming  to  soon  fall  open  rather 
limplv,  and  then  taking  on  a  bluish  tone 
that  is  not  pleasing.  F.  C.  S. 

St.  Louis. 


The  Greenhouse. 

HOW  I  GROW  BEGONIfl   RUBRA. 

Young  plants  bought  in  the  spring  or 
else  propagated  from  cuttings  will  make 
nice  flowering  plants  (or  the  following 
winter.  This  begonia  likes  a  light  rich 
soil,  and  during  the  summer  it  should  be 
place!  in  a  half  shady  place  out  of  doors, 
and  never  allowed  to  get  dry.  It  throws 
up  new  shoots  from  the  root  stock  every 
year  and  these  bear  the  flowers  the  fol- 
lowing winter  and  spring.  These  shoots 
will  increase  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
age  of  the  plant  so  that  four  year  old 
plants  will  often  throw  out  shoots  six 
and  seven  feet  high  and  one  inch  and 
more  in  diameter.  There  ought  to  be  only 
the  growth  of  the  last  two  years  left  on 
the  plants.  Shoots  that  were  thrown  up 
in  previous  years  should  be  cut  out  close 
to  the  base  of  the  plants.  The  new  shoots 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  on  growing 
like  a  bamboo  without  branching,  but  to 
induce  them  to  branch  they  should  be  cut 
off"  at  a  desired  height,  say  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  top  eye  of  the 
pruned  shoot  will  at  once  start  to  grow 
and  send  up  a  strong  single  branch  which 
is  apparently  determined  to  take  the 
place  of  the  cut  off  top  of  its  parent.  In 
examining  now  the  base  of  this  new 
branch  we  discover  right  at  its  starting 
point  a  lot  of  dormant  eyes  clustering 
close  together,  if  the  new  branch  is  cut  off 
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ground  level  on  the  lower 
the  front  wall  41/2  feet  high- 
anci  2'i  feet  glass — and  run 
idof  about  30°-35''.  This  w 
nice  light  house  with  plenty 
for  cluysanthcmums  on  the 
With  ventilators  on  both 
ridge  there  isn't  pressing 
ventilators,  but  if  you  wish 
latter,  along  the  east  side  i 
necessarv. 


YEAR  OLD  HYDRANGEA 


right  at  its  base  all  these  dormant  eyes 
will  at  once  start  to  grow  and  form  a 
beautiful  crown.  Plants  grown  in  this 
manner  will  be  literally  covered  through- 
out the  latter  part  of  winter  and  early 
spring  with  their  drooping  clusters  of  red 
flowers.  L.  W. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HYDRflNOeflS  FOR  WINTER  FORCING. 

"  .\s  regards  whether  hydrangeas  shoxild 
be  allowed  to  rest  before  being  forced  or 
not  we  have,  in  view  of  the  following  ex- 
periment, decided  in  the  affirmative.  We 
were  informed  that  hydrangeas  did  best 
when  grown  from  start  to  finish  without 
losing  a  leaf— that  is  one  year  old  plants 
in  6-inch  pots,  which  are  so  useful  for 
Easter  decoration.  In  March,  '92  we 
rooted  some  cuttings  from  the  '■blind" 
wood,  and  gave  them  their  final  potting 
into  6-inch  pots  in  June.  About  the  15th 
of  September,  while  the  foliage  was  still 
fresh  and  green,  we  brought  20  plants 
into  thegreenhouse,  and  left  the  remainder 
outside  till  the  approach  of  frost,  when 
we  put  them  into  a  cold  frame  and  kept 
them  dry.  These  latter  ones  were  brought 
into  a  cold  greenhouse  on  January  12, 
1893,  and  were  perfectly  denuded  of 
foliage.  As  soon  as  they  made  a  little 
growth  they  were  brought  into  a  warmer 
house,  with  a  night  temperature  of  58°. 
They  were  thinned  out,  as  soon  as  the 
flower  buds  appeared,  to  one  shoot,  and 
received  liberal  applications  of  liquid 
manure.  Some  of  these  plants  had,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  April  2,  heads  of  bloom 
measuring  13  inches  in  diameter. 

Some  of  the  shoots  which  were  thinned 
out  were  taken  oflF  with  a  heel,  and 
inserted  into  the  cutting  bench  to  strike 


root,  when  they  were  well  rooted  we 
potted  them  into  21/2-inch  pots,  and 
they  gave  u-  little  heads  of  bloom  3  and 
4  inches  in  diameter.  The  ones  which 
were  not  "rested"  had  a  hard  time  to 
make  two  or  three  leaves,  and  did  not 
bloom  till  we  got  tired  looking  at  them 
on  the  bench.  We  then  turned  them  out 
into  a  cold  frame,  and  about  Maj'some  of 
them  gave  little  heads  of  bloom.  The 
varieties  grown  were  acuminata,  also 
hortensis  forms,  Cyanoclada,  Thos.  Hogg, 
and  rosea.  Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

flORICULTURIST-OREENHOUSB. 

1.  What  is  the  address  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  mentioned  in  Gardeni.n'G, 
October  15  last? 

2.  I  have  a  small  greenhouse.  8x24  It., 
sloping  east,  and  am  thinking  of  building 
a  larger  one.  I  have  a  very  good  position, 
I  think;  it  is  sloping  one  inch  to  the  foot, 
facing  east;  and  there  is  a  high  bank  at 
the  north  and  a  large  barn  on  the  west 
side.  I  am  thinking  of  building  a  16x30 
ft.  gable  roofed  greenhouse  there,  to  run 
southeast;  and  to  have  ventilators  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  also  along  the 
front  undenieath  the  side  benches  to  use 
ifneeded,forbeddingplants,  and  especially 
specimen  chrvsanthemum  plants  in  the 
fall.  T.  D. 

Rhode  Island. 

1.  The  American  Agriculturist,  52  54 
Lafayette  Place,  New  York,  .\side  from 
the  announcement  of  the  other  paper  you 
ask  about  we  have  never  heard  or  seen 
anything  of  it. 

2.  Let  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  be  a 
little     higher    above    ground     than     the 


slope.  Have 
-2  feet  wood, 
the  pitch  of 
ill  give  you  a 
of  head  room 
middle  bench, 
sides  of  the 
need  of  side 
to  have  the 
s  all  that  is 


DRflCflENfl-CyPERUS. 

W.  W.  O.,  New  York,  writes:  "  Last 
spring,  as  the  centre  piece  of  a  vase  I 
planted  a  Dracsena  indivisa,  in 
another  a  Cyperus  alternifolius, 
and  they  are  now  very  nice  plants. 
Can  I  keep  them  over  winter  in  a 
cellar  (cool),  if  so,  how  must  I  treat 
them?  Shall  I  keep  them  in  the  light  or 
in  thedark?  Shall  1  water  them,  and  how 
much?" 

No,  don't  remove  them  to  the 
cellar,  neither  will  do  well  in  it,  but  both 
will  in  the  window.  Neither  needs  a 
sunny  place,  they  are  happy  in  the  society 
of  ferns,  ivies,  and  the  like.  The  cyperus 
likes  warmth  and  moisture;  a  compara- 
tively cool  apartment  will  answer  for  the 
dracjena,  and  keep  it  slightly  moist.  In 
watering  plants  gi  re  enough  at  a  time 
to  moisten  all  the  soil  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, but  never  so  much  as  to  make  it 
muddv. 


Books  on  Growing  Flowers  in  the 
Greenhouse. — H.  S.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
asks:  "Can  you  advise  me  as  to  the  most 
practical  book  on  the  culture  of  flowers, 
bulbs,  etc?  I  have  a  small  greenhouse 
with  a  good  many  nice  plants,  and  I 
want  to  get  all  the  practical  information 
within  reach." 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture, 
price  $1.50;  Henderson's  Gardening  for 
Pleasure,  $1.50;  Allen's  Bulb  and  Tuber- 
ous-rooted Plants,  $2.00,  and  Hunt's 
How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers,  $2.00,  are  all 
first  rate  books,  and  void  of  the  gush  and 
twaddle  that  fill  a  good  few  books  in  this 
line  with  more  catching  titles.  Y'ou  can 
order  any  or  all  of  them  through  the  pub- 
lisher of  Gardening.  If  they  don'tappeal 
to  your  case  don't  hesitate  to  ask  us  for 
any  information  you  may  need  regarding 
the  cultivation  of  your  plants. 

Mealy  bugs  on  traili.no  saxifrage.— 
Dr.  J.  H.  B.,  California,  writes:  "I  have 
a  trailing  saxifrage  [probably  S.  sarwen- 
tosa.— Ed.]  that  is  nearly  covered  with 
mealv  bugs.  I  immersed  it  in  water  over 
night,  which  killed  all  the  bugs,  but  did 
not  apparently  kill  the  eggs,  as  the  insects 
are  on  the  plants  again.  Whatshall  I  do 
to  get  rid  of  them?"  Immerse  the  plants 
in  water  125°  to  130°  letting  them  stay 
in  it  till  it  cools  to  normal  temperature. 
Repeat  it  in  about  a  week  after. 

Carnations.— Lizzie  McGowan  is  a  fine 
white;  it  is  always  growing  and  bloom- 
ing. Uncle  John  too  is  a  good  white. 
.\mong  pink  colored  ones,  Wm.  Scott 
bears  the  most  flowers,  but  Mme.  Diaz 
Albertini  is  a  great  favorite,  so  too  is 
Daybreak.  E.  \.  Wood,  a  new  seedling 
is  verj'  good,  and  Helen  Keller,  a  new 
variegated  one,  is  very  fine.         F,  C.  S. 

St.  Louis. 

I  ENJOY  and  value  the  paper  very  much. 
It  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  sec  pho- 
tographs of  plants  and  shrubs  instead  of 
the  ordinary  ugly  and  doubtful  represen- 
tation of  an  impossible  growth. 

Mrs.  M.  p. 

College  Hill,  Schenectady,  N.  \'. 
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Gardening  Is  Kotten  ui 
Interest,  and  It  behooves  ' 
liiterestlnK.  If  It  does  ri 
please  write  and  tell  us 
desire  to  help  you. 


i  readers  and  In  tl 
e  and  alt,  to  mab 


ASK  ANY  QUESTIONS  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical  Kardenlnx 
matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them. 

Send  us  Notes  of  your  experience  In  gardening  In 
any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  failures, 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Send  rs  Photographs  or  Sketches  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  them  en- 


This  Country  imported  from  Bermuda 
last  year  lily  bulbs,  valued  at  $105,000, 
cut  flowers,  $6,800,  onions  $299,000, 
and  potatoes  $133,000. 

A  VARIEGATED  LEAVED  Hypericum 
Moserianuw  is  one  of  the  novelties  we 
are  about  to  get  from  the  French.  We 
are  told  the  leaves  are  much  stained  with 
yellow,  and  suffused  with  red. 

Is  THE  Tomato  a  "fruit"  or  a  "veg- 
etable?"—The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  says 
"while  the  tomato  is  botanically  a  friiit 
its  use  in  gardening  is  almost  that  of  a 
'vegetable,'  and  hence  it  should,  for  gar- 
den purposes,  be  so  classed."  That  is 
just  what  we  do. 

Tomato  "vi.xes."— The  same  learned 
authority  quotes  from  Professor  Bailey's 
Annals  of  Horticulture:  "Tomatoes  are 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  just  as  are  cucum- 
bers, squashes,  beans  and  peas.  '(!  I)'  " 
And  comments,  "It  is  very  amusing  to 
see  the  use  oi  the  'vine'  inttiis  connection. 
On  this  side  (Europe)  oi  the  Atlantic  we 
should  never  say  that  tomatoes  or  veg- 
etable marrows  grew  on  vines!  Our 
American  cousins  use  the  word  vine  in  a 
very  broad  sense  to  include  all  herbaceous 
stems  that  are  more  or  less  trailing  or 
climbing."  Bless  you.  Doctor,  what 
should  we  say? 


.     ...     .  Dry  ground  in  winter  is  a  safeguard 

LO.\T/:.XTS.  against  winter  killing.     Wherever  water 

the  flower  garden.  lies   on   the  ground   by   reason  of  rains, 

Flower  gardening  in  Chicago  (illus.) 81  thaw,  orsurface  drainage,  plants  growing 

mollrlfri.Tnoll''''' P  there   are   more  apt  to  suff-er  than  plant! 

A  few  good  hardy  perennials. '.'.'.■.■  ;  .'.'..  S3  growing  where  water  never  lodges.  On  low 

Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.  pi.  (iilus.) i  !  83  wet  land  our  plants  do  not  get  as  much 

"'° 85  good   of  mulchings   as   thev   do   on    dry 

„   .  .                 chrysanthemums.  ground.       Indeed,    having  "our    gardens 

Newcf,^lrnthe'^'u'msX"sT 85  thoroughly  drained  from  surface  moisture 

Chrysanthemums-Mostly  new.  '.'.'.'..'.'     §6  >s  ot  primary  importance,  no  matter  what 

New  chrysanthemums  (illus  )  .      .'..'....  S7  crops  we  grow  in  them. 

Chrysanthemums  at  St  Louis      87 

Hardy  chrysanthemums  at  Washington         '     88  t        t- 

RosEs           "B'"°---»«  Iris  kcEMPFERi.-A  correspondent  wntes 

Propagating  hardy  roses     :                                 88  "^  ^he  London  Garden:     "In  spite  of  nur- 

Roses  in  Memphis.     .      !!!'''  88  ?^"'  catalogues  no  one  should  grow  this 

Old  fashioned  roses     ..  \  \  .'.'.'.'...[  ".     88  '"s  unless  he  can  flood  it  with  water  dur- 

Mme°T™s?out™rose      II  ing  the  growing  period."     No,  no.     Were 

THE  greenho  !' ^^^*  '"''^  ^^^^  "°^  °"^  person  in  a  thou- 

How  I  grow  Begonia  rubra     7'''                        88  ^^"'^.T'h"  g''°^«  this  gorgeousiris  to-day 

Hydrangeas  for  winter  forcing  (illus.)  .   .'    .  :   '  89  ^0"'°   g^w   it   at    all,    and  that  would 

Agriculturist— greenhouse           (,9  mean   that   the  nurserymen   and  florists 

BooSnn';re?nJ;^%  V  '                     '  '  '  ^^  ^""'^^  ^^P  't  from  their  lists  as  being 

Kbulsontr^ifin^slxifrage     ! 89  dead,  unsalable  stock.     Why,  Koempfer'l 

Carnations HO  irises  grow  ranklj'  and  blossom  beauti- 

.                    TREES  and  shrubs.  fuHy  iu  our  plain  open  gardens  and  fields 

Winter  protection 91  under    common    cultivation.      True,   the 

The  fruit  gardJ"^  ""*""  garden.  flood  of  water  would  improve  them,  but 

Renovating  an  old  pear  orchard 91  we  can  grow  them   well    and  enjoy  them 

How  to  have  lots  of  berries ".'!.'!.  92  without  it. 

the  VEGETABLE  garden. 

The  vegetable  S-den  •  ^•^^._^^_;^ 92  DESECRATED  RosES  -At  home  when  we 

Dosoris— chrysanthemums— roses     92  use  roses  Or  Other  flowers  to  decorate  the 

Spawn  and  manure  for  mushroom  beds 94  dinner  table  we  arrange  them   in  all  their 

natural  simplicity  and  beauty,  if  they  are 

Disqualified.— .\n      English    gardener  too  short  or  weak  stemmed  to  stand  out 

had  his  chrj'santhemums  disqufiiified   at  boldly  on  their  leafy  stalks,  we  shorten 

two  of  the  e.xhibitions  over  there;  then  he  the  stems  and  stand  the  flowers  in  shal- 

took  up  his  pen   and  gave  vent  to  his  lower  vases  or  baskets.  Theideaof  stiflin- 

feelings  in  the  press.    In  desperation  he  '"S  the  flower  stems  by  wiring  them  or 

asks:   "I  should  really  be  very  glad  to  fastening  them  to  pegs  to  keep  their  forms 

know  from  good  authority  what  I   had  ^"^  heads  erect  is  repugnant  to  refined 

better  do  under  the  circumstances."     Let  taste.    A  rose  in  a  straight  jacket  of  wire 

us    prescribe    the   following     from     the  and  wood  is  a  desecration  of  the  queen  of 

>4mer/(an  F/or/st  of  a  week  or  two  ago:  flowers.      But  on  the  public  dinner  table 

"iVIuCH  Wisdom  IN  Few  Words.— E.\hib-  this  .sacrilege  is  often  perpetrated.    Can 

ters    and    judges:     Keep    still    and   saw  ^^  ^".i"y  there  what  we  would  not  toler- 

wood.    This  is  my  experience,  niul  I  liave  ^te  at  home? 
entered  in  both  classes." 


I  ENjov  your  paper  much,  and  think  the 
plans  you  have  published  of  much  beauty, 
and  fine  as  instructors;  in  fact  I  read  it 
from  beginning  toend.        Mrs.  S.  B.  F. 

Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 


W'hat  ails  the  Kew  Magnolias?  One 
of  the  Kew  staff  writing  about  magnolias 
in  the  London  Garden  says  of  M.  parvi- 
ffora:  "The  blossom  was  about  3  inches 
in  diameter,  cupshapcd,  with  six  or  seven 
incurved    petals,    creaniv    white   at  first. 


afterwards  changing  to  yellow.  The 
flower  had  a  strong  fruity  perfume."  At 
Dosoris  this  gem  among  hardv  shrubs 
(see  Gardening,  page  3,  September  15 
last)  doesn't  behave  in  that  waj'  we  are 
glad  to  state,  its  blossoms  are  white  as 
milk  and  stay  white  till  the  rose  bugs  eat 
them  up.  And  instead  of  having  one 
blossom  to  report  upon,  there  are  scores 
of  them.  But  as  compared  with  Af.  Wat- 
soni  or  M.  bypoleuca  it  is  not  strong 
scented. 

Winter  protection.— The  past  summer 
was  exceptionally  dry,  and  many  trees, 
shrubs,  berry  bushes  and  vines  completed 
and  ripened  their  growth  early  in  the 
season.  In  September  we  got  copious 
rains,  and  the  ground  being  warm  and 
moist  many  plants  rushed  into  new 
growth,  and  even  blossomed  out  as  if  it 
were  spring.  That  was  bad  for  the 
plants,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
suffer  more  this  winter  than  if  thej'  had 
not  started  to  grow  in  the  fall.  Such 
plants  where  practicable  need  extra  pro- 
tection. When  it  comes  to  raspberrj', 
blackberry  and  rose  bushes,  grape  vines 
and  the  lesser  shrubs  we  can  give  it  in 
mulchings,  burying  in  earth  or  protecting 
with  temporarj'  evergreen  shelters,  boxes 
or  barrels.  And  in  the  case  of  tall  roses, 
styrax  shrubs  and  others  that  are  not  of 
iron  clad  nature,  strapping  a  few  ever- 
green branches  around  them,  or  a  wrap 
of  long  straw  or  sedge,  or  corn  stalks,  or 
a  piece  of  burlap,  oiled  muslin,  or  old  mat- 
ting or  carpet,  will  be  a  great  safeguard. 

Late-blooming  Chrysanthemums. — 
There  seems  to  be  far  too  great  stress 
laid  upon  attaining  earliness  in  the  chry- 
santhemums. Commercial  florists  want 
them  early  to  catch  the  market,  and  to 
have  the  flowers  in  good  condition  with 
very  little  if  any  fireheat,  at  the  flower 
show  season— early  in  November;  and 
they  also  want  to  get  them  cut  and  sold 
and  the  plants  cleared  out  of  their  green- 
houses as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  their 
benches  may  get  filled  up  with  some  other 
crop.  Amateurs  on  the  other  hand  wish 
to  prolong  the  season.  We  have  now 
lots  of  chrvsanthemums  in  good  bloom 
by  the  10th  of  October,  and  a  glut  of 
them  between  the  20th  of  October  and 
the  10th  of  November.  After  November 
20th  good  flowers  begin  to  get  scarce, 
and  by  December  1st  there  are  few  left. 
Do  we  want  them?  Indeed  we  do,  for  at 
this  time  of  the  year  either  window  or 
greenhouse  flowers  are  comparatively 
limited  in  quantity  and  variety.  In  fact, 
aside  from  chrysanthemums  the  period 
between  the  middle  of  November  and 
Christmas  is  the  dullest  time  in  the  year 
for  flowers.  Of  course  with  greenhouses 
we  can  have  tea  roses,  carnations,  mig- 
nonette, violets,  bouvardias,  poinsettias, 
and  orchids,  also  forced  Roman 
hyacinths.  Bermuda  lilies  and  paper 
white  narcissus.  But  we  feel  keenly 
the  need  of  a  few  verj*  late  blooming 
chrysanthemums  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  product  a  crop  of  fine  flowers  in 
December,  and  also  to  preserve  their  foli- 
age clean  and  healthy  and  free  from  mil- 
dew, without  extraordinary  efibrt. 


D  WITH  our  outside  CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUMS—When  w."  see  the  peddlers 
on  the  streets  selling  finer  blossoms  at  5 
cents  a  bloom  or  spray  than  we  have  in 
our  gardens  at  home  notwithstanding 
our  rich  soil,  sunny  yards,  labor,  love, 
and  attention,  we  are  apt  to  feel  dissatis- 
fied. Years  ago  neighbors  and  friends, 
nc.Tr  and  far,  would  i)e  delighted  with  a 
basketful  of  our  garden  flowers,  and  pro- 
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fuse  in  their  thanks  for  the  same,  really 
meaning  it,  nowadays,  however,  as  even 
our  finest  blooms  cut  from  outside  ranks 
as  a  sorry  third  or  fourth  with  that  from 
the  greenhouse,  we  feci  scrupulous  about 
cutting  and  ofTering  them  to  anyone  But 
don't  despair.  With  choice  varieties,  an 
open  sheltered  place,  good  soil,  strong 
young  plants  of  healthy  early  kinds  to  be- 
gin with,  a  mulch  and  liberal  waterings 
in  summer,  timely  staking  and  tying, 
thinning  out  overcrowding  and  vv'orth- 
less  wood,  a  sharp  eye  on  bud  or  tip 
shoot,  insects,  and  early,  repeated  and 
severe  disbudding  of  flower  buds  and  side 
shoots,  should  get  some  very  fine  flowers 
for  us.  One  of  our  neighbors  remarked 
the  other  morning  "When  in  New  York 

the  other  day  I  was  passing the 

florist's,  and  stopped  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  looking  in  at  his  window,  the  chrys- 
anthemums there  were  grand,  and  such 
lots  of  them.  As  I  looked  upon  those 
magnificent  flowers  and  thought  of  the 
pails  of  water  I  used  to  carry  to  my  plants 
at  night  all  summer  long  and  what  my 
flowers  are  now  alongside  of  those  green- 
house beauties,  it  made  me  feel  sick." 
Don't  do  that;  try  again  and  with  more 
painstaking  than  before,  and  if  that  isn't 
enough,  build  a  little  greenhouse,  chrys- 
anthemums are  only  one  of  many  plants 
you  will  enjoy  in  it. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


WINTER  PROTECTION. 

It  is  now  time  to  apply  whatever  win- 
ter protection  we  mean  to  give  to  our 
trees  and  shrubs,  no  matter  how  mild  the 
weather  may  be.  There  is  often  greater 
harm  done  by  protecting  too  early  in  the 
season  than  by  delaying  it  till  Christmas; 
in  fact,  there  is  safety  in  letting  the  plants 
get  pretty  well  inured  to  the  weather  be- 
fore we  cover  them  up  to  save  them 
from  long-continued  severe  cold. 

There  is  verj-  little  pleasure  in  planting 
unreliably  hardy  trees  for  permanent 
eft'ect.  As  far  north  as  Xew  Yorkthesemay 
consist  of  evergreen  magnolia,  deodar, 
Xemu  acacia,  Idesia,  and  the  like;  because 
thej'  may  live  uninjured  for  a  few  j-ears 
in  succession  in  sheltered  places  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  class  them  as  hardy, 
for  they  are  not. 

Have  a  good  windbreak  to  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  j'our  tender  trees  and 
choice  plantations  or  bedsofyoung  stock; 
this  may  consist  of  a  belt  of  deciduous 
and  evergreen  hardy  trees,  a  board  fence, 
contiguous  buildings,  or  a  roll  of  land  or 
an  embankment.  If  there  is  no  perma- 
nent shelter  ot  this  sort,  erect  a  tempo- 
rary one  of  boards,  corn  stalks,  or  ever- 
green branches.  And  if  the  individuals  are 
still  too  tenderfor  this,as  is  the  case  with 
Maffnolia grand! flora, gather  the  branches 
together,  tying  them  as  close  into 
the  stem  as  practicable  without  hurting 
them  and  then  set  barrels  (out  of  which 
the  heads  and  bottoms  had  been  knocked) 
one  above  the  other  over  the  tree  enclos- 
ing the  branches  and  hold  them  in  place 
by  strapping  them  between  long  poles 
and  bracing  these  in  the  ground.  Or 
wrap  them  around  with  straw  rope  or 
burlap.  Deciduous  trees  like  Acacia 
Nenm  may  have  their  branches  cut  in 
prettj'  well  before  tying  them  together, 
and  encasing  them  in  barrels  or  burlap. 

In  the  case  of  shrubs  that  arc  not  relia- 
bly hardy,  for  instance  crape  myrtles, 
pomegranate,  leycesteria,  several  ever- 
green euonymuses,  and  the  like,  the  best 
way  is  to  lift   them,   and    heel  them  into 


the  ground  in  a  pit,  close  shed  or  cold  cel- 
lar, transplanting  them  to  the  open  gar- 
den again  in  spring.  If  it  is  meant  that 
they  shall  be  leit  in  the  garden  over  win- 
ter, mulch  them  a  foot  deep  or  more  with 
tree  leaves  packed  firm,  and  place  barrels 
or  boxes  over  their  tops,  or  tie  them  into 
a  stout  stake  and  wrap  them  up  with 
burlap,  oiled  muslin,  or  straw  rope. 

If  rhododendrons  are  not  quite 
hardy  with  you,  mulch  the  ground 
very  heavily  with  oak  leaves  and 
form  a  5  or  (1  foot  high  fence 
of  3  or  -t  strands  of  wire  or  bars  around 
the  bed,  interweaving  between  the  wires 
with  spruce,  pine  or  other  evergreen 
branches  set  close  together  for  a  wind- 
break. X  temporary  board  fence  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Some  people 
cover  their  rhododendrons  overhead  with 
branches;  this  requires  a  skeleton  frame 
erected  over  the  plants,  the  branches  are 
laid  and  tied  on  top  of  it.  Or  the 
branches  may  be  stuck  in  erect  among 
the  plants.  Where  the  winters  are  very 
severe,  however,  and  the  beds  are  small 
it  is  well  to  box  in  the  bed  both  on  the 
sides  and  overhead.  No  matter  whether 
the  boxing  is  water  tight  overhead  or  not 
the  plants  should  survive  the  winter,  but 
we  should  prefer  to  have  it  tight  on  top, 
and  have  an  open  strip  for  ventilation  at 
top  on  the  south  upright  side.  This  an- 
nual boxing  up  however  is  so  laborious 
that  it  is  much  easier  and  less  expensive 
to  lift  the  plants  everj'j'earand  heel  them 
in  moist  earth  in  a  cold  dry  cellar  or  close 
shed.  That  rhododendrons  will  submit 
with  perfect  grace  to  this  double  trans- 
planting a  year,  the  splendid  collections 
of  tender  varieties  at  Wellesley,  Brook- 
line  and  Concord  near  Boston  and 
which  are  treated  in  this  way  are  ample 
testimony. 

The  best  and  safest  outdoor  winter  pro- 
tection for  such  bareh-  hardy  plants  that 
can  be  easily  bent  down  upon  the  ground 
is  common  earth.  For  clematis,  tender 
roses,  southern  jasmine,  and  others,  scoop 
out  a  little  trench  lengthwise  in  the  rows, 
or  around  the  bottom  of  the  stake  in  the 
case  of  isolated  plants,  then  unfasten  the 
plants  from  their  supports  if  they  are 
tied,  prune  them  if  necessary,  and  lay 
them  down  into  the  little  furrows  made 
for  them,  and  now  bury  them  a  few 
inches  deep  with  common  earth.  The 
ridge  raised  in  filling  over  them  will  shed 
the  water  from  the  crowns;  and  if  any 
additional  protection  is  needed,  let  it  be 
given  in  the  way  of  a  heavy  mulching  of 
tree  leaves  with  a  little  litter  over  them 
to  keep  them  in  place. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

If  we  cultivate  and  fertilize  our 
orchards  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
get  good  crops  of  good  fruit;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  do  not  feed  our  trees 
the  fruit  is  apt  to  be  of  poor  quality,  and 
the  trees  become  enfeebled.  We  have 
strong  faith  in  wood  ashes  spread  broad- 
cast over  the  orchard:  also  in  heavy 
dressings  of  well  decomposed  manure. 
This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  apply 
this  dressing. 

Apples.— Many  of  the  trees  are  (juite 
leafy  yet,  this  makes  it  awkward  to 
prune  them  for  a  while.  But  suckers 
from  the  root  and  broken  branches  in  the 
tops  can  be  cut  out.  See  that  recently 
planted  voung  trees  are  securelv  staked. 

Fig  Trees  live  and  fruit  we'll  in  the 
open  air  on    Long  Island   but   they  have 


got  to  be  laid  down  and  buried  over  win- 
ter, and  it  is  now  time  to  do  this  work. 
Covering  with  evergreen  branches,  tree 
leaves, and  such  like  means  isn't  nearly  as 
good  as  burj'ing  the  plants  with  8  or  10 
inches  deep  of  earth. 

Pear  Trees  are  now  leafless,  and  if 
they  have  been  properly  attended  to  be- 
fore, they  will  need  but  little  pruning 
now.  They  should  get  what  is  rctjuired, 
however.  If  there  is  any  bark  scale  on 
your  trees,  spray  them  lightly  with  kero- 
sene, and  it  may  be  well  to  get  some 
kerosene  butter  or  strong  emulsion  and 
scrub  or  paint  the  trunk  and  limbs  with 
it. 

Grape  Vines —Get  your  vines  pruned 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  always  try  to 
have  them  pruned  before  Christmas.  In 
pruning  cut  out  all  the  j-oung  strawy 
wood,  and  the  long  blind  canes,  no  mat- 
ter be  they  old  or  young.  Stout,  firm, 
short  jointed,  well  ripened  wood  is  what 
we  want  to  keep.  Don't  encourage  long 
shoots.  In  pruning  cut  the  leading  canes 
well  back,  and  the  laterals  back  to  one 
or  two  eyes.  If  your  vines  are  at  all 
tender,  after  pruning  them  imfasten  them 
from  their  stakes  or  trellis,  gather  the 
canes  together  on  the  ground,  stretching 
them  out  straight,  and  cover  them  a  few 
inches  deep  with  earth. 

Raspberry  bushes.— Cut  out  the  old 
or  d  ad  canes  and  shorten  back  the 
young  or  living  ones  to  3  or  4  feet  high, 
then  bend  them  down  in  the  row,  all 
leaning  one  way,  and  cover  them  with  a 
few  inches  of  earth.  In  many  parts  they 
live  very  well  with  burying  in  winter,  but 
the  uncertainties  of  late  winter  weather 
render  laying  down  and  covering  canes  in 
this  way  a  necessary  precaution. 

Blackberries  may  be  treated  like 
raspberry  bushes,  but  don't  cut  them 
down  so  low.  As  they  are  quite  stiff' to 
bend  and  bury,  if  we  tie  them  down 
pretty  well  and  stick  a  few  evergreen 
branches  among  them  to  break  the  wind 
it  will  help  them  greatly. 

Over  Dewberries  lay  a  few  branches 
too,  to  gather  leaves  and  snow. 

Strawberries  are  benefited  by  a 
mulching  over  winter,  this  may  be  of 
sedge,  fern,  com  stalks,  straw,  rank 
stable  manure  or  other  litter;  spread  it 
evenly  over  the  plantation,  covering 
plants  and  all.  Don't  beafraid  of  having 
delaj'ed  doing  this  too  long,  there  is  more 
danger  in  being  early  than  late.  We  pre- 
fer doing  this  work  in  frosty  weather  for 
several  reasons:  We  can  do  it  better,  and 
more  evenly  and  expeditiously  when  the 
ground  is  hard  frozen  than  when  it  is 
soft;  we  are  less  apt  to  injure  the  plants 
by  treading  on  or  about  them;  and  field 
mice  are  not  so  apt  to  infest  a  straw- 
berry patch  that  is  not  mulched  till  late 
than  they  would  be  were  the  straw  cov- 
ering put  on  early  and  while  the  ground 
was  soft  and  easilv  burrowed. 


RENOVATING    AN  OLD  PEAR  ORCHARD. 

G.  W.  M.,  Philadelphia  writes.  "I 
bought  a  piece  of  land  on  which  arc 
about  50  Seckel  pear  trees  most  of  which 
are  about  the  thickness  of  a  man'sthigh. 
Thej-  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and 
the  fruit  is  almost  worthless.  They  are 
grown  trees,  however,  and  as  such  desir- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  landscape 
gardening,  the  place  being  otherwise  tree- 
less. I  have  been  told  that  they  could  be 
grafted  with  other  varieties  of  pears.  Can 
j'ou  through  your  very  interesting  paper 
suggest  the  proper  treatment." 

If  you  wish  to  retain  the  trees  you  want 
to  get  them  into  a  healthy,  thrifty  condi- 
tion no  matter  whether  you  keep  them  as 
Scckels    or  graft    some    other    kinds   on 
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them.  Cut  out  every  bit  of  dead,  dj'ing, 
broken,  gnarled,  scrawny,  useless  wood 
from  among  the  tops  of  the  trees;  remove 
all  scraggy,  stunted,  and  misplaced  shoots 
from  their  stems,  with  a  stout,  short- 
handled  iron  scraper,  scrajie  ofi'  the 
roughest  of  the  cracked  mossy  Ijark  from 
the  trunks;  and  dig  up  and  cut  away 
clean  every  sprout  springing  from  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  being  especially  partic- 
ular about  those  around  the  base  of  the 
trunk.  The  Seckel  fully  as  much  as  any 
other  pear  tree  is  apt  to  send  up  sprouts 
from  the  roots  spreading  out  from  the 
trees.  If,  after  all  this  the  trees  have  a 
broken  up  unkempt  appearance,  head 
them  in  or  thin  them  enough  to  balance 
their  growth  as  individuals,  and  preserve 
the  symmetry  of  the  orchard.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  the  knife  and  the  sav/.  Cultivate 
for  wood  first,  then  lor  fruit.  We  don't 
like  grafting  the  Seckel  to  some  other 
variety  because  it  isn't  a  very  good  host, 
if  it  cannot  support  itself  how  should  it 
support  another  sort?  The  severe  head- 
ing back  at  grafting  time  in  the  case  of 
old  plants  is  apt  to  burst  them  into  sturdy 
vigor,  but  rather  than  try  to  recuperate 
an  old  orchard  in  that  way  we  would 
plant  young,  vigorous,  healthy  standards 
at  once. 

After  pruning  and  dressing  the  trees  see 
to  the  land:  If  it  is  in  grass  give  a  bushel 
of  wood  ashes  to  each  tree  spreading  it  all 
around  within  twenty  feet  of  the  bole, 
and-  then  apply  a  heavy  topdressing  of 
common  stable  or  barn  yard  manure 
equally  all  over  the  lot,  and  do  this  now. 
If  the  land  is  cultivated  don't  plow  or  dig 
it  near  or  under  the  trees,  instead  run  the 
harrow  over  it  to  unfasten  the  surface 
lightly  and  even  it  but  not  tear  up  the 
roots,  then  apply  wood  ashes  and  a 
ing  as    in  the    case  of  sod 


land. 


«0W  TO  flflVE   LOTS  OF  BERRIES. 

In  rich,  well  cultivated  land  there  mav 
be  grown,  with  a  little  efibrt,  a  contin- 
uous supply  of  healthful,  large,  luscious 
berries.  If  less  is  produced,  we  may  look 
for  the  reason  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  causes  and  briefly  suggest  a 
remedy. 

First,  land  deficientin  fertilizer,  or  plant 
food.  Apply  fine  composted  manure, 
plow  under  and  top  dress.  Also  ashes 
broadcast. 

Second,  improper  preparation  of  soil. 
Plow  deeply  and  harrow  until  fine,  light 
and  mellow.  Extra  preparation  makes 
plant  food  more  available. 

Third,  varieties  not  adapted  to  your 
soil  and  climate.  Use  onlv  such  as  have 
been  well  tested  in  your'locality,  or  rec- 
ommended hy  responsible  parties. 

Fourth,  poor  plants.  Buy  only  best 
hardy  vigorous  plants  from  "responsible 
growers.    Never  set  poor  plants. 

Fifth,  careless  setting  of  plants.  Never 
expose  plants  to  sun  and  wind  before  set- 
ting. Have  roots  well  spread,  and  fine 
dirt  firm  about  them. 

Sixth,  too  many  plants,  in  hill  or  row. 
Preserve  only  strong  vigorous  plants, 
give  each  room  to  develop  and  perfect  its 
fruit.    Prune  severely. 

Seventh,  imperfect  fertilization.  There 
is  sex  in  plants.  Pistilates  (female)  must 
have  staminates  set  with  them  to  insure 
good  crojjs. 

Eighth,  neglect  in  cultivation.  The 
ground  at  all  times  should  be  fine,  mellow 
and  free  from  weeds. 

Ninth,  no  protection.  Mulch  insummer 
with  coarse  manure,  grass  or  green  clover, 
in  winter  by  a  suitable  protection  against 


bush  berries  down  and  covering  with 
dirt. 

Tenth,  frost  and  drouth.  The  most 
difficult  to  overcome.  Berrj'  fields  well 
cultivated  are  several  degrees  warmer 
than  uncultivated  fields,  therefore  less 
liable  to  damage  by  frost.  Retain  mulch- 
ing as  late  as  possible  on  strawberries  in 
spring.  Damage  by  ordinary  drouths 
may  be  prevented  by  summer  mulch  and 
frequent  cultivation.  Severe  drouth  re- 
quires almost  constant  cultivation  and 
heavy  mulching.  M.  A.  Thayer. 

Sparta,  Wis. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

There  is  very  little  left  out  of  doors 
now.  Clean  up  even,'thing,  level  ofl!"  the 
ground,  manure  it  well  and  get  it  dug 
over  or  plowed.  In  digging  never  use  a 
spade  if  a  fork  will  answer  as  well,  for 
the  fork  does  better  work  than  the  spade 
and  is  easier  on  the  man.  But  never  dig 
frozen  or  sodden  ground.  In  digging 
don't  plaster  the  earth  down  as  smooth 
as  if  it  were  raked;  let  it  be  as  rough  as 
possible,  so  that  the  frost  may  take  a 
good  hold  of  it.  In  clearing  oft' ground 
for  digging  don't  rake  ofi"  all  the  green 
leaves  and  short  succulent  trash  upon 
it;  rather  let  them  stay  and  dig  them 
under  with  the  manure,  for  they  are  a 
good  fertihzer. 

Clear  frosty  weather  is  a  capital  time 
to  haul  out  manure;  you  can  wheel  more 
or  cart  more  in  a  given  time  than  in  mild 
weather,  and  without  making  so  much 
mess.  If  there  is  very  little  or  no  snow 
on  the  ground  you  can  dump  the  manure 
in  small  heaps  and  then  spread  it  over 
the  plat;  but  if  the  snow  is  deep  you 
had  better  pile  it  in  larger  heaps,  to  be 
distributed  in  favorable  weather. 

What  is  the  best  nianxire  for  the  gar- 
den? That  depends  upon  two  things, 
namely,  the  soil  and  the  crops.  But  com- 
mon barn  yard  manure — where  horse 
manure,  cow  manure,  pig  manure  and 
fowl  manure  are  all  mixed  up  together— is 
prime  manure  for  most  anything.  As  a 
rule  the  market  gardeners  of  Long  Island 
have  an  aversion  to  using  pig  manure  for 
any  member  of  the  cabbage  family,  believ- 
ing that  club  root  is  worse  when  they  use 
it  than  when  they  emploj' other  manures; 
they  also  believe  that  potatoes  are  more 
scabbed  when  grown  on  pig  manure 
than  on  horse  or  other  fertilizer.  We  use 
a  large  quantity  of  home  made  well  rot- 
ted pig  manure,  however,  and  must  saj' 
our  experience  does  not  corroborate  the 
aggravation  of  either  club  root  or  scab. 
As  it  is  short,  strong  manure,  however, 
we  use  it  largely  on  corn,  beans  and  peas, 
and  find  it  gives  capital  crops.  Cow  man- 
ure is  excellent  for  most  anything  and 
preferred  for  light  dry  soils;  on  the  other 
hand  horse  manure  is  liked  for  heavy  loam 
or  clay  soils.  But  don't  quibble  over  the 
kind;  use  what  you  can  get,  and  lots  of 
it.  Don't  be  afraid  of  surfeiting  the  land. 
Remember  th.it  the  market  gardens 
around  London  and  other  old  cities  have 
been  in  cultivation  for  himdreds  of  years, 
and  the  gardeners  have  been  piling  man- 
ure into  tlieni  every  3'ear  since  the  ground 
was  first  broken,  and  they  are  doing  the 
same  thing  yet,  and  the  soil  bears  heavy 
crops  continuously.  Ikttertake  a  small 
piece  of  ground  and  feed  it  well  than  a 
large  piece  of  land  and  half  starve  it. 
You  cannot  overcrop  the  land  if  you  feed 
it  enough. 

Never  put  drv,  chaffv  manure  upon  the 
land.     Manure  should"  be  well  wetted  and 


kept  moist  all  the  tinie.  Hor,se  manure  if 
piled  up  is  apt  to  heat  and  "bum"  badly; 
this  is  very  injurious  to  its  quality.  Keep 
it  well  VI  etted  all  the  time. 


Miscellaneous. 


DOSORlS-CARySANTflEMUIHS-ROSES. 

J.  B.  K.,  Ke3',  0.,  asks:  1.  How  do  you 
pronounce  Dosoris? 

2.  Are  visitors  admitted  to  the 
grounds? 

3.  Do  chrysanthemums  deteriorate? 
Last  year  I  raised  a  fine  plant  of  Mrs. 
E.  D.Adams;  it  was  perfectly  snow-white. 
This  year  the  same  plant  is  tinged  with 
pink  and  not  nearly  so  fine.  What  is  the 
cause  ? 

4.  Can  I  protect  a  bed  of  tea  roses  bj- 
building  a  frame  around  it  and  filling 
with  leaves,  and  if  so  should  I  cover  it  so 
as  to  exclude  rain  ? 

1.    Do-so-ris. 

2  For  eighteen  years  prior  to  the 
spring  of  '92  they  were  open  to  the  pub- 
lic every  day  in  the  year.  After  the 
spring  of  '92  they  were  closed  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  but  open  on  all  other 
days.  Since  May  '93  they  have  been 
closed  to  the  public.  But  people  speci- 
ally interested  in  gardening  maj-,  upon 
application,  be  admitted. 

3.  We  have  had  chrj'santhemums  de- 
terioriate  in  vigor  as  1  hey  got  older  in 
years,  and  especially  is  this  noticeable  in 
the  case  ofseedlings,  many  that  are  quite 
vigorous  the  first  year,  proving  less  vig- 
orous the  next  season.  At  the  same 
time,  much  of  the  "deterioration"  is  owing 
to  disease  or  unfavorable  cultural  condi- 
tions. 

•t.  Yes.  Also  exclude  rain,  it  will  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  protection. 


CLARK'S 

flutoniatJG 
spRfly 

PUMP.  \ 


age.     Cannot 


Unique,  most  practical— W  in 
Henry  Maule. 

Admirable;  Ingenious  ube 
ful— Horticultural  Departmenl 
Cornell  University 

Muttum  In  Parvo  — Horldn 
on  Wheels. 

Savesthe price  Inone  week  - 
Detroit  Floral  Co 

Finished    and    better   evt-rj 

Price.  *4:   Kxp.  p:.iil. 

Cash  wHIi  uril.T      WiirnintiM 

Pontiac  Novelty  Works, 


HOMES  BY  THE  SEfl.!X!r,'Sl' 


]'.iirhaiik\  20  Million  'ii.  u  .Tratioiiv"  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  ■■>  .m,  |„  ,,  SAFE  ARRIVAL  quar- 
antced. -1  lir-:.:n;it  nui  srn.-.s-s.uf  y.i.i  o,er  HALF. 


i8g4. 


flutuiiin  PianiiiiQ. 

For  imperative  reasons  in  favor  of 
Autumn  planting  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES,  and  SHRUBS  and  RHO- 
DODENDRONS and  for  catalogues 
and  planting  plans,  apply  to 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 


Flushing,  New  York. 
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EAGLE    BRAND  THE  BEST. 


NO  TAR. 


ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  roofing,  and  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  lialf  tlie  price  of  sliingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  si/e  of  roof. 


RUBBER    PAINT. 


100 


HYACINTHS 

—From   Seed— 

FOR   10   CENTS 


ANOTHER     BARG; 

200   BolbB,    $2  0 
varieties,  inclading  l>in.  ■ 


The  best  known  paint  in  the  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sides  of  barns 
or  out-buUdings.  It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  J4.50  for  a  5-gallon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  fire-proof  against  sparks. 
TRY  IT. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155   Duane  Street,    NEW  YORK,   N.  Y. 

Before  Buying  Holland  Bulbs 

Send  a  postal  card  for  our  Fall  Catalogue  for  1S94.  It  gives  carefully  condensed 
lists  of  the  best  varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Oxalis,  Ixias, 
Lilies,  etc.  Also  Novelties  and  Specialties.  Three  unique  features  in  our  Fall 
Catalogue  are  : 

I  mr  A  Chart  showing  depth  and  distance  apart  to  plant. 

2B@"  An  idea  imported  from   Holland. 

38S"  Three  Persian  Iris  Free  with  each  order. 

Write  for  a  copy  to-day,  SENT  FREE  TO  ALL. 


000   Acres.       Illiriccii    uiccuiiuu:9«^<i. 

Trees  ^Plants 

We  oner  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  cjescrlption 
of  Fruit  and  Oruameutal  Trees,  >;;>rul)S, 
Roses,  Mnes,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed  Tee.  Establislied  1S52. 
PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tntti-  \-  <v.  1  Hlooinlngton,  111. 


w. 


ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


TREES 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL,  ^^"an'F^Sr' 

Bulbs,   Roses,  Hanly   Mants,  FOR  FALL  PLA.MINQ. 


1-page  Catalogue  free. 


ELLWANGER  &,  BARRY. 


■HK^iTKK.  X.  Y. 


,iit^,  $16,11)  per  lUO. 

"'I'utH    \ 

;,',.;'■' tV: 

^:xi^.t^.v:^^ 

LiO.NKX 

-;iTKi,i-:> 

(;(ii.i) 

ex.  *7  IIU 

»S.OO  p 
(Jenerai 

erSS)"-'"-^ 

lANA  &  KUGOSA, 

line  of  Flowering  Slinibs  and 

TREES S 


PLANTS 


THE  LOVETT  CO.,  Lit 


THE  WM.  H.MOON  CO.. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Edison  Phonograph 

A  Mechanical  Aman- 
uensis in  your 

otfice. 
Matchless   Enter- 


GfiRySflNTHEMUMS .... 

nrs.  E.  a.  Hill,  new  early  pink,  large  flowering; 
magnificent  variety.  Clinton  Chalfant,  golden 
sport  from  Jos.  H.  Wliite.  Chas.  Davis,  yellow 
shaded  apricot,  sport  from  Viviand-Morel,  pos- 
sessing all  the  good  qualities  of  the  latter. 
White  Boehmer,  a  very  fine  variety,  white  .sport 
from  L.  Boehmer,  One  strongplantof  each  free 
by  mail  lot  $1.00;  doz.  plants  (3  of  each)  $2.00. 
WM.  TRICKER  &  CO..  Clifton,  N.  J. 


ONE  MILLION  ^7/tive"l™r''biceou; 
plants,  etc.  for  landscape  gardeners,  parks,  cem- 
eteries and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
Thunbergii.  red  berried  Berberry.  Calitornia  and 
Common  Privet,  Spiraea  Thunbergii,  Buckthorn, 
Honey  Locnst.  Japan  Quince,  Hedge  plants. 
Woodbine.  Wistaria.  Periploca,  Bignonia, 
Ampelopsis,  Honeysuckles.  Vincas,  and  Ever- 
greens,   Catalogues  free.    Prices  low. 

B.  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth.  Mass. 


The  practical  value  of 
Meehans'  Monthly  is 
now  fully  recognized  by 
devotees  of  Wild  Flowers  ; 
and  general  gardening,— 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


I  For  pa  rticula  rs  address 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHONOGRAPH  CO., 
2SS  Wabash  Ave.  (near  Jackson),  Chicago. 


the  correspondence  connected  with  the  publlca- 
'  GARDEN!. VG  is  dictated  to  the  phonotn-aph  and 
the  typewriter,    Theadvan- 
over  stenOKraphy  are  very 


transcribed  from 
tages  of  the  phonoera 
great,  the  two  cardial 


greater  speed  and  accuracy 


Please  mention  Garde.ni.ng  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


A  magazine  devoted  to  Wild  Flowers  and  the  liigher  branches  of  General  Gardening  and 
Horticulture.    Conducted  by  THO.MAS  MEEUAN,  formerly  Editor  of  the  "Garden- 
ers' Monthly"  and  the  "Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States." 

Meehans'  Monthly  is  especially  addressed  to  lovers  of  Wild  Flowers,  though  in  a  con- 
densed form,  it  appeals  to  every  student  of  botany  and  to  those  fond  of  horticulture 
in  all  its  branches.  It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown 
aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library  it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  gen- 
eral horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value  far  beyond  the  usual  monthly 
magazines. 

Each  issue  contains  a  beautifully  executed  colored  lithograph,  prepared  by  L.  Prang  &  Co. 
of  a  wild  flower  of  the  United  States  and  two  pages  of  descriptive  text,  fourteen  pages 
of  general  botanical  and  horticultural  literature,  and  illustrated  throughout  with  half- 
tone and  wood  cut  engravings. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  rear;  $1.00  for  6  months.  Samples  copies  free.  la 
club  \vith'G.\Ri>KsiS(;  lor  one  year,  lor  $.1.00. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

....     QERnANTOWN,  Philadelpia,  Pa. 
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SPAWN  AND  MANURE  FOR  MUSHROOM  BEDS. 

F.  N.  C,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  asks: 
"Where  can  I  obtain  mushroom  spawn? 
I  intend  to  prepare  a  bed  in  my  cellar, 
and  it  is  too  late,  I  suppose,  to  collect  the 
spawn  from  manure  piles.  Beside,  as 
a  beginner,  I  would  rather  be  sure  of  ob- 
taining an  edible  kind.  Will  horse 
manure  that  has  been  mixed  with  leaves 
and  thoroughly  rotted,  perhaps  a  year 
old,  serve  for  abed,  or  must  the  manure 
be  fresh?" 

You  can  buy  mushroom  spawn  at  the 
seed  stores,  say  Vaughan,  Chicago;  or 
Burpee  or  Dreer  of  Philadelphia.  Don't 
bother  with  manure  pile  spawn  except  by 
way  of  experiment.  Once  3'ou  get  ac- 
quainted with  mushrooms  you  can  never 
mistake  them  for  non-edible  toadstools. 
Don't  use  any  old  rotted  manure,  the 
fresher  the  material  for  the  bed  is  the 
surer  mushrooms  are  to  grow  in  it. 


Mv  Dear  Gardening:  You  are  among 
my  luxuries,  and  when  I  was  notified 
recently  that  my  subscription  had  expired 
no  other  thought  struck  me  but  that  you 
with  other  luxuries,  would  have  to  be 
barred  out  imtil  better  times.  But  when 
I  come  to  write  you  I  cannot  say  the 
word,  and  must  wind  up  by  asking  you 
to  please  find  a  bank  draft  enclosed 
herewith  to  continue  Gardening  right 
along  withoutabreak.  With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours,  H.  E.  Gould. 

Iowa. 

I  LIKE  Gardening  very  much,  as  there 
is  no  axe  to  grind.        Mrs.  A.  Ladson. 

Vermillion  Co.,  Ind. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPINGJAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  Mne  of  tirst-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9:50  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maps,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Ghicaao. 
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OUCJ^GBEIAT  SPECIALH-Y  • 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  rehable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  storj^  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainl3' 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated .    Illustrated ,  $1 .00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Volume  lof  Gardening.— Bound  in  half 
leather, SOS  pages, beautiful! v  illustrated, 
$2.25. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller)^ 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fiom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.     $1.50. 


farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopa:dia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species- 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authoritj'  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).     $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50.. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson).. 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler).. 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).  7.5c^ 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish;any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE  GARDENING  CO..  Monoil  BlliKlincj.  GllicaQO. 
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QREENH0U5E 

HEATERS, 


Wrought  Iron  Boilers  Only- 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICfi  : 

69  Dearborn  St.,     CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


s 

TANDARD 

i  ■ 

Vektiuting 

Machinery 

RECEIVED 

ALL 

REST 

AWARDS 

LAST 

FOl  R 
J      YEARS. 
\       Opens  sash 
*   same    height 

1 1  i 

II     1 

Catalogues 
Fre 

The  only  maclilne 

cate  of  Merit  at  the 

E.  HIPPAKD. 

St^lTuffco™ 
YOUXiS 

recelvlnKa  CertlB- 
entlon. 

r()w>-,  OHIO. 

T^^  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbsand  Requisites 
They  are  the  Best  at  the 
IxjweBt  Prices.  ('atalOKUe 
full  of  garden  topics  mailed 
free. 

Henry  A.  Drear, 

714  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

Aud  Largest  Muiiufarturnrs  ot 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


j^aiiiiife; 


The    hiKht^l     i"ird-    rm  m  J    It  till    \\    rl  1  s    I  mr    (or    Mortii.iiltural    Architecture    (ireenhoL 

Construction  .ind  Mcitin^  Apparatus 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses,   Palm   Houses,   etc.   erected  complete    with    our  Patent   Iron 

Frame    Construction. 

SEMJ  FOIR  CENTS  FOR  ILM  STUATED  CATALO(;l;ES. 

-  -ZZ  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists.. 


and  Cor 

meet  the  jrrowini 

unsurpassed  faci 


of  William  DopOel 
heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 
emand  for  our  goods,  We  have  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
es  are  povp  prepared  to  fill  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.  Our  latest  Improved 
ig  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
d  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 
just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 


that  we  can  supply  ]U8l 
Id  fur  price  list  and  san  . 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyothernurpose.    HIlT-il   R 

Send  tor  llluslraled  Catalogue    IIUI      Mill 

delamater-rider  and  PU  IYI  ping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   r^ipiajr 

PUMPING        tNUIIlt. 
ENGINE. 


safe  that  a  child  can  ruu  them    Tliey 
will     pump    wat,T    from     shallow 
streams  or  anv  k.nd  of  well.    Th,^v 
can  be  arranged  for  anv  kind  of  fuel     _ 
Capacity  1. 500  to  30.000  gallons    °= 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamatpr  Iron  Works 

87  South  Filth  Ave.. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N. 


ORCHIDS.  # 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orcliids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator," 

^TTv  A  montlily  journal  issued  by 
gv*^  the  largest  engraving  house 
^(^       in  the  United  States.     .     . 

J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183,  185,  187  rionroe  Street, 

.    .    CHICAGO. 


Engraving  by  all  Processes. _ 
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Planting^ 
Plans 


should  be  made  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  and  the  planting  done  the  fol- 
lowing Spring 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Detailed  Planting  Plans  with  specifica- 
tions furnished  at  moderate  cost.  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants  supplied  my  cus- 
tomers at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent, 
from  usual  prices. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  sent  on 

application 


BOUND  COPIES  .  . 

OF    VOL.     2    OF 

6'ARDENIN6 

ARE  NOW   READY. 

Bound  in  style  uniform  with        ,      ■  •  * 
Volume  1  and  at  same  price,  \  \  \ 

$2.25,  postpaid II! 


THE  GARDENING  CO., 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Fall   without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
the  Largest  in  the  World. 

imited.    Our  goods  equaled 


Our  plant  is  no^ 

Our  stock  ui 

by  none.     . 

A.  H 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


HEWS  &  CO., 
North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=House 
29J        Construction 
3o**7  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,  III 


Every  lover  of  plants  is  respectfully  ... 

requested  to  write  us  for  ... 

Special  Prices  on  Palms  and  Decorative 
Plants,  Ornamental  Koliage  Plants,  Hardy 
Roses  on  their  own  roots,  Ferns,  Orchids 
and  Cypripediums,  of  which  we  carry  the 
largest  stock  in  the  country. 

A'isitors  are  respectfully   invited   to  inspect   the 

PITCHER  &  MANDA  (Inc  ),  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


CANNA5. 


Suzxonl,  rres.  Carnot, 
hoi/,,  Kiplurateur  Cramubel,  H.  A.  IJreer. 
The  Garden,  Cointe  \\.  de  CliolHenl, 
Geotrroy  St.  Hlluire.    One  of  each  for  Ki.OO. 

PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^p  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

lUaos  and  estiiiiateB  turiiished  on  application 

t 


n-rai   nrrf/. 


■SbNU  fOLk  lLNT'- 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

NiNG  Irvington=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


For  25c.  we  will  send  you 

I'lisTrAili. 
I  Chinese  Narcissus,        1  Calla  Ethiopica, 
I  Lil.  Longiflorum,  i  Lil.  Auratum, 

This  entitles  you  also  to  our  NEW  and  Interesting 
Catalogue  which  will  be  Issued  January.  1S95. 

ADDRESS      H.  H.  BERQER  &  CO., 

EsUblished  1878.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend         ^ 
it  to  your  friends.— ^^ 

JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 

WHITINQ  NURSERY  CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Superb  Pansies. 

My  "RAINBOW  MIXTURE"  is  a  con 
lion  of  the  very  best  strains  in  eris 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  Seed 
only  for  sale,  25  cts.  per  packet;  5  packets 
for  $1.00. 

GEORGE   CREIGHTON, 
r.  o.  Box  H.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

when  writing  mention  Gardening 


D  I    T  I      00    '"00  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
f3U  LD^  500  sorts  ot  rare  BULBS. 

/^  A  y^'-¥->w  12  Cacti,  $1.  SforSOcits. 
<,  A  f^   I    I      150  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  Bo7k 0^03011  J le'Ragw!  10 cts 
A.  BLANC &C0.3i6N.iuh St  PHILADELPHIA 

You  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  every  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 


CHICAGO,    DECEMBER  15,   1894. 


No.  55. 


LILT   POND    AT    PAIRMOUNT    PARK.    PHILADELPHLA.. 


Aquatics. 


fl  LILY  FOND  AT  FfllRMOUNT  FflRK,   FfllLfl- 
DELFfllfl. 

This  beautiful  lily  pond  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Horticultural  Hall,  near 
the  main  drivewaj'  around  that  building. 
The  pond  is  somewhat  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  surroundino;  soil,  and  the 
embankment  of  about  two  feet  is  clothed 
with  golden  leaved  honeysuckle.  In  the 
center  of  the  pond  is  a  large  clump  of 
lotus  (Nehimbwrn)\  the  rest  of  the  plants 
are  largely  nymphieas.  Of  these  Mr. 
Mingey,  the  superintendent  of  the  Hall 
gives  me  the  following  notes: 

"The  tropical  lilies  growingin  the  pond 
are  dentata,  wliite;  rubra  and  Devonien- 
s/s,  red;  and  several  varieties  of  the  purple 
Zanzibarensis  which   we  grow  from  seed 


every  season.  The  hardy  varieties  which 
are  growing  in  this  pond  and  remain  out- 
side all  winter,  and  usually  flower  two 
months  earlier  than  the  tropical  ones,  are 
Candida  and  tuberosa,  white;  odorata 
rosea,  and  Marliac's  new  French  hybrids 
which  produce  man3'shadesof  colorvary- 
ing  from  pale  yellow  to  pink." 

This  bed  is  "so  near  the  drive  that  the 
occupants  of  carriages  can  see  its  beauties 
without  alighting. 

The  small  tree  at  the  far  end  of  the  bed 
near  the  right  hand  comeris  the  Sopbora 
Japonica.  It  blossoms  in  August  having 
panicles  of  yellowish  white  flowers;  its 
leaves  are  bnght  green.  The  large,  round 
headed  tree  which  shows  so  prominently 
in  the  picture  is  the  white  oak,  Quercus 
alba,  which  when  given  plenty  of  room 
makes  an  excellent  specimen.  The  medium 
siEed  tree  in  h-ont  of  it  is  an  ash. 

There  are  two  flower  beds  shown  at 
the  far  end  left  hand  comer  of  the  lily 


pond.  The  one  in  front  is  filled  with  cro- 
tons,  plants  unsurpassed  for  a  beautiful 
display  in  summer,  delighting  in  heat  and 
moisture.  The  bed  in  the  rear  is  filled 
with  hardy  hydrangeas,  paniculata  on 
the  outside  and  its  grandmora  variety  in 
the  inside.  Chief  Charles  H.  Miller  says 
the  paniculata  is  not  esteemed  as  much  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  He  uses  it  a  great  deal, 
its  bold  upright  panicles  giving  it  a  dis- 
tinct appearance  from  the  grandiflora. 

The  masses  of  shrubbery'  seen  on  the 
left  are  made  up  of  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  hydrangeas  and  various  flower- 
ing shrubs.  The  rhododendrons  were 
planted  many  vears  ago,  the  old  soil  be- 
ing first  dug  out  to  a  considerable  depth 
and  new  soil  of  a  turfy,  sandy  nature 
substituted  for  it.  The  roots  of  the  plants 
arc  cool  and  moist  all  the  time,  and  the 
plants  thrive  wonderfulh-  well  there. 
Behind  a  group  of  trees,  but  not  shown 
in  the  picture,  was  a  bed  of  scarlet  salvia 
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edged  with  golden  coleus,  which  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.     J.  Meehan. 
Philadelphia. 


GETTING    RID    OF    GREEN    SCUM     ON    LILY 
FONDS. 

In  answer  to  M.  N.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin:  "How  to  get  rid  of  green 
scum  on  lily  ponds,"  would  say-  The 
quickest  and  best  way  to  clear  a  ponJ  of 
it  is  to  have  two  men  with  long,  and 
light  boat  oars,  one  stationed  at  each 
side  of  the  pond,  then  commence  at  the 
upper  end  (or  inlet)  to  skim  the  surfaceof 
the  water  lightly  in  the  direction  of  the 
overflow.  Very  soon  you  will  start  a 
current  towards  the  overflow  which  will 
carry  all  the  scum  with  it.  By  following 
up  with  the  oars  you  can  run  all  the 
scum  out  at  the  overflow  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  without  hurt  to  the  Ulies,  as 
the  current  created  carries  the  leaves 
under  water  until  you  have  got  past 
them.  If  vou  choose  a  day  when  thewind 
is  blowing  towards  the  overflow  it  will 
be  a  great  help  to  you.  P.  Bisset. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


fl  POOR  FISH  POND,  BUT  fl  GOOD  LILY  FOND. 

I  have  a  fish  pond  that  proved  a  failure 
for  fish  on  account  of  the  musk  rats,  and 
I  want  to  make  it  into  a  Hly  pond  in  the 
spring.  It  is  so  near  a  large  spring  that 
the  water  in  it  never  freezes  in  the  coldest 
weather.  In  summer  I  can  turn  the 
stream  around  the  pond  and  only  let  it 
be  fed  by  a  small  pipe,  otherwise  being  so 
near  the  spring  the  water  may  be  too 
cold.  Can  not  I  winter  in  this  pond  with 
a  bold  stream  from  the  spring  only  a  few 
yards  away  many  plants  that  would  be 
too  tender  for  a  frozen  pond?     L.  G.  C. 

Rockingham  Co.,  Va, 

The  pond  is  admirably  adapted  for  a 
water  garden.  But  it  shouldn't  be  very 
deep  where  the  Hlies  grow,  grading  from 
six  inches  to  three  feet  is  a  good  depth; 
and  there  should  be  a  good  thickness  of 
rich  natural  mud  in  the  bottom  for  the 
plants  to  grow  in.  As  such  a  deposit  of 
mud  seldom  occurs  in  brisk  spring-fed 
ponds  it  should  be  added  artificially,  say 
rich  loamy  soil  mixed  with  old  cow  man- 
ure. If  the  stream  can  be  diverted  in 
summer  why  not  altogether  except  to 
clean  the  pond,  and  in  winter  just  enough 
to  keep  it  from  freezmg? 

Although  the  water  may  not  freeze  in 
winter  I  should  not  care  to  risk  fine  trop- 
ical lilies  in  the  pond,  but  would  try  a 
few  Nymphsea  Zanzibarensis  and  its  vari- 
eties for  experiment.  I  would  plant 
nelumbiums  notwithstanding  the  musk 
rats,  thev  grow  vigorously  and  flower 
profusely'  the  first  year.  The  rats  will 
thin  them  out  in  winter,  but  they  will 
need  thinning,  otherwise  they  would  soon 
take  possession  of  the  whole  pond.  Nym- 
pheeas  interspersed  with  the  nelumbiums 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  pond.  Don't 
plant  the  parrot's  feather  ( Myriophyllum ) 
or  the  nymph£Ea-like  floating  heart  {Lim- 
nanthemum  nympbeeoides),  lest,  being 
hardy,  they  become  ineradicable  pests. 
You  can  depend  upon  the  following  kinds 
of  water  plants  as  being  hardy,  beautiful, 
easy  to  grow  and  well  adapted  for  your 
pond: 

'Lotus.— Nelunibium  speciosum  and  N. 
album  striatum.  Water  lilies  or  nym- 
phffia.— White,  N.  odorata,  o.  superba 
and  N.  candidissima;  yellow,  N.  sul- 
pburea,  cbromatella  and  Mcxicana;  pink, 
N.  odorata  rosea,  o.  Caroliniatia,  Mar- 
liacea  rosea  and  Laydekeri  rosea. 

Companion  plants  to  set  out  about  the 


banks  of  the  pond  —Japan  irises,  varie- 
gated flag,  zebra-striped  rush,  different 
kinds  of  arrow  \eaS  (Sagittaria) ,  cardinal 
flower,  wild  rice,  narrow-leaved  cat  tail 
flag  (TypAa),  and  the  swamprose  mallow 
(Hibiscus  moscbeutos). 

Among  tender  plants  that  should  grow 
well  in  summer  in  such  a  pond  a  e:  Blue 
—NymphiEa  Zanzibarensis  and  its  variety 
azurea,  and  N.  ccerulea;  red — N.  Zanzi- 
barensis rosea  and  N.  Devoniensis;  white 
—N.  dentata.  The  last  two  are  night- 
bloomers.  As  companion  plants  to  these 
plant  the  Egyptian  paper  reed  ( Cyperus 
Antiquorum),  the  umbrella  plant  (C 
alternitolius),  the  yellow  water  poppj' 
(Limnocbaris  Humboldtii),  water  hya- 
cinth {Eicbbornia  azurea),  water  ranun- 
culus (Limnantbemum  Indicum).  and  the 
cauna-like  thalia  (Tbalia  dealbata)  from 
S.  Carolina.  Wm.  Tricker. 

Clifton,  N.J. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


FROFflOflTlNG    GLflDIOLI. 

I  am  interested  in  hybridizing  gladioli 
and  have  now  two  things  I  am  in  a  hurry 
to  propagate,  one  is  seed  of  G.  oppositi- 
Qorus,  a  high  priced  species,  the  other  is  a 
lot  of  bulblets  of  an  extra  fineNanceianus 
novelty,  "Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,"  soldlast 
spring  at  10  francs.  My  one  bulb  pro- 
duced 75  or  so  bulblets,  very  much  to  my 
surprise,  and  I  want  a  stock  in  a  hurry. 

1.  Can  I  save  a  year  by  sowing  seed  or 
bulblets  in  a  greenhouse,  or  in  boxes  in 
the  house  having  no  greenhouse.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  put  them  in  some  green- 
house to  save  time.  My  idea  was  to  dry 
ofi"the  bulblets  say  in  March  and  plant 
again  in  May. 

2.  I  have  some  trouble  to  make  bulb- 
lets even  when  they  are  peeled  grow.  Too 
many  don't  start  until  fall. 

3.  Also  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
sowing  seed  and  bulblets  in  a  hotbed,  say 
in  March  or  April,  would  advance  them 
and  by  giving  a  chance  to  cover  with 
lights  in  fall  make  strong  bulbs  the  first 
season.  Our  seasons  here  are  rather 
short.  Gladiolus. 

Wisconsin. 

1.  We  do  not  think  you  can,  in  fact  we 
look  with  much  disfavor  on  the  green- 
house idea.  It  will  pay  you  to  take  some 
bulblets  of  common  sorts  and  start  them 
in  a  greenhouse  now  forexperiment.  You 
will  find  they  don't  start  kindly,  but  after 
they  do  start  some  of  them  are  apt  to  rot 
off"  mysteriously  and  easily.  If  you  mean 
to  give  them  two  growing  periods  and 
two  resting  periods  a  year,  we  would 
caution  you  against  it.  If  you  mean  to 
give  them  an  early  start  in  the  greenhouse 
in  spring  and  then  plant  them  out  when 
in  growth  in  May  to  lengthen  theirgrow- 
ing  season,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
of  any  advantage  to  them. 

2.  That  has  been  a  general  complaint 
this  year;  the  very  dry  summer  was  the 
cause  of  it.  Don't  ptel  your  bulblets  till 
within  a  few  days  before  you  plant  them 
out,  and  don't  plant  them  too  deep,  then 
mulch  the  ground  with  three  to  four 
inches  deep  of  loose  excelsior  held  in  place 
by  a  few  light  laths  or  thin  branches  till 
the  bulblets  begin  to  grow. 

3.  No,  let  the  hotbed  too  alone.  But 
sow  early  and  don't  forget  the  mulching 
of  excelsior.  You  ought  to  see  the  beds 
of  seedlings  as  grown  out  of  doors  in  this 
way  at  Floral  Park,  where  more  than 
a  hundred  acres  are  devoted  to  the  culti- 


vation of  gladioli  in  all  stages;  both  Mr. 
Childs  and  Mr.  Allen,  who  own  these 
farms  have  lots  of  greenhouses,  hotbeds, 
and  frames,  but  they  never  sow  gladioli 
seeds  in  them. 


SAW  BUCK,  LOG  AND  SAW. 

In  the  construction  of  this  flower  stand 
it  was  intended  to  depart  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  conventional  forms  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  utility  requisite 
for  vigorous  growth.  A  hollow  freshly 
fallen  poplar  tree  furnished  a  log  nearly 
two  and  a  halt  feet  in  diameter  of  which 
a  piece  six  feet  in  length  was  taken.  The 
decayed  center  was  taken  out  and  an 
opening,  one  by  four  feet,  made  in  that 
side  chosen  as  the  top  when  in  position. 
As  the  interior  opening  extended  clear 
through  the  log,  partitions  were  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  top  opening,  entirely 
filling  the  hollow  center,  thus  shutting  in 
what  might  be  termed  the  earth  basket 
ot  the  main  display.  This  left  a  hollow 
space  one  foot  in  length  at  each  end. 
Within  six  inches  of  the  end  it  was  closed 
up  half  the  height  of  the  opening,  a  piece 
of  board  half  moon  shape  being  used, 
covered  on  the  exposed  surface  with  cedar 
post  bark.  Thus  we  had  three  recepta- 
cles, which  were  filled  with  earth  well 
mixed  with  old  manure  and  horn  shaving. 

The  saw  buck  was  made  in  ordinary 
form  of  white  oak,  some  four  inches  in 
diamettr,  retaining  the  bark.  This  must 
be  made  strong,  as  the  weight  it  bears  is 
considerable.  The  saw  is  composed  of 
sedums  and  sempervivums.  The  form 
is  first  made  of  14-inch  pine.  Three 
inch  nails  are  driven  in  this  wood 
saw,  all  along  the  margins  within 
a  few  inches  of  each  other,  slanting 
slightly  outwards.  Twine  is  then 
woven  in  and  out  among  the  nails,  thus 
forming  atwine  "fence"  alongthe  margin 
about  two  inches  high.  Clay  loam  some 
what  damp  is  then  pressed  in  between 
the  space  enclosed  by  the  nails.  The  roots 
of  the  sedums  are  twistrd  between  the 
fingers  until  they  are  pointed.  A  dibbler 
the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  makes  the  hole  to 
receive  the  pointed  roots.  Those  on  the 
sides  or  teeth  points  are  held  in  place  by 
wooden  toothpicks.  A  piece  of  a  broom- 
stick studded  with  nails  standing  out 
from  the  wood  an  inch,  between  which 
the  earth  is  pressed,  forms  the  foundation 
ot  the  handles.  After  the  plants  have  been 
dibbled  into  these,  they  are  wrapped  with 
strong  white  thread  and  set  away  in  a 
safe  place  for  a  week,  to  allow  the  roots 
to  take  hold.  Were  I  to  make  the  han- 
dles agiin  I  would  use  a  spirally  coiled 
wire  to  hold  the  soil  and  thus  form  han- 
dles of  less  diameter.  The  plants  used 
were  mainly  Draaena  indivisa,  canna 
Egandale,  which  was  never  without  one 
or  more  open  spikes  all  summer;  varie- 
gated ground  ivy  {Nepeta  Glecboma 
variegata)  at  the  ends  of  the  top  opening 
lav  over  the  log  and  blended  splendidly 
with  the  gray  of  the  bark,  Lopbospermum 
scandens,  variegated  vinca  and  a  trailing 
nasturtium  formed  the  drooping  plants. 
At  the  ends  planted  back  in  the  log,  be- 
yond the  first  bark  covered  portions  were 
ferns,  Solanum  jasminoides  and  the  annual 
Tlumhergia.     '  W.  C.  E. 


KILLING  OUT  SORREL. 

W.  H.  F.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes: 
"The  place  I  am  now  living  on  has  been 
allowed  to  run  for  several  years  and  as  a 
result  I  found  this  summer  all  I  wanted 
to  do,  in  spare  time,  to  keep  the  weeds 
down.  Think  I  have  gotten  all  in  hand 
except  what  I  call  sorrel  or  sour  grass, 
and  so  far  that  has  the  best  of  me.  I  have 
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pulled  up  and  cut  down  but  it  is  still  in 
possession.  What  can  I  do  to  get  it  out?" 
Sorrel  is  one  of  the  worst  and  mdst  per- 
sistent weeds  that  infest  our  lawns,  and 
one  of  the  hardest  to  eradicate.  It  grows 
in  poor  or  rich  land,  be  it  moist  or  dry, 
and  we  know  of  no  preparation  to  spread 
on  the  land  that  will  kill  the  sorrel  and 
spare  the  grass.  Get  a  long-toothed  steel 
rake,  and  tear  out  and  rake  off  every  bit 
of  sorrel  you  can  get  out  of  thegriss, 
then  top-dress  the  lawn  with  a  compost 
of  good  loam  and  well  rotted  manure 
spreading  it  even,  now  sow  some  fresh 
grass  seed  consisting  of  one  part  red  top, 
one  part  Rhode  Island  bent,  and  two 
parts  Kentucky  blue  grass,  with  two 
pounds  white  clover  to  the  bushel.  Rake 
the  ground  lightly  with  a  wooden-toothed 
rake  to  cover  the  seed  a  little,  and  roll 
firmly.  Do  this  in  earliest  spring  to  give 
the  grass  a  start  over  the  sorrel.  Do 
what  you  can  in  the  waj-  of  surface  feed- 
ing to  encourage  the  grass  to  grow  and 
in  this  way  suppress  the  sorrel.  Among 
cultivated  crops  clean  and  persistent  cul- 
tivation, and  raking  oft"  and  removing 
the  roots  after  every  cultivating  will  kill 
it  out  in  time.  But  it  isn't  an  easv  mat- 
ter. 


HYBRID  CLEMATIS  FROM  SEED. 

L.  L.  C,  Fresno,  Cal.,  writes;  "During 
the  past  season  I  spent  considerable 
monej-  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  number 
of  fine  varieties  of  hybrid  clematis.  They 
all  started  to  grow  nicely  but  after  a 
short  period  the  leaves  began  to  wilt,  the 
result  being  that  I  have  lost  them  all.  I 
assume  the  cause  to  be  the  clematis  dis- 
ease which  I  have  seen  noticed  in  Gar- 
dening. It  was  suggested  to  me  by  the 
firm  from  whom  I  purchased  that  I   ob- 


whom  to  apply  and  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  get  any  such  seeds." 

Under  the  name  "Clematis,   large  flow- 
ering hybrids"   we  find    them  advertised 


by  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  street, 
New  York.  While  seedlings  are  not  ex- 
tmpt  from  the  disease  they  are  less  liable 
to  it  than  are  transplanted  named  varie- 
ties. The  seeds  may  take  three,  six,  or 
twelve  months  to  germinate.  The  small 
flowered  sorts  as  Flammula  and  panicu- 
lata  do  not  have  the  disease  so  far  as  we 
have  noticed. 


ft  GARDEN  OF  FLOWERS. 

1  have  eight  parallel  beds  14x4- feet,  with 
two  feel  of  path  between  each,  in  which  I 
wish  to  grow  flowers  for  private  use  only 
in  church  and  home  decoration.  The  lot 
is  25x100  with  full  exposure  on  the  east, 
north  and  south,  with  three  story  house 
and  the  usual  board  fence  on  the  west.  A 
wire  fence  gives  free  access  to  sun  and  air. 
I  may  not  have  the  use  of  the  lot  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years,  so  do  not  care 
much  for  permanent  effects.  The  soil  is 
excellent.  The  ground  slopes  slightly  to 
the  east,  therefore  I  have  made  the  beds 
run  east  and  west.  I  had  fairly  good 
success  last  summerbutmy  garden  lacked 
variety  and  order.  Plenty  of  flowers  for 
cutting  with  an  orderly  arrangement 
helping  to  that  md  is  what  I  want.  I 
don't  care  for  display  bedding  unless  it 
may  be  had  without  additional  expense 
or  labor.  G.  F.  W. 

Mercer  street  New  York. 


While  a  four  feet  wide  bed  is  all  right 
for  dwarf  plants  like  China  asters,  10- 
week  stocks,  pansies,  pinks  and  the  like, 
it  isn't  roomy  enough  when  it  comes  to 
big  things  like  dahlias,  salvias,  sunflow- 
ers, or  a  combination  of  plants,  for  them 
we  would  prefer  six  feet  wide  beds.  By 
your  arrangement  you  can  grow  a  large 
assortment  of  plants,  and  get  a  supply  of 
cut  flowers  all  summer  long,  but  vou  can 
hardly  hope  for  a  permarently  tidy  gar- 
den, because  as  certain  plants  fade  they 
have  got  to  be  removed  to  make  room 
for  others,  and  this  leaves  a  gap.     Tlants 


are  of  different  natures,  statures  and 
duration,  and  order  requires  a  knowledge 
beforehand  of  the  material  to  be  used, 
and  forethought  and  decision,  but  variety 
can  be  had  easily:  First  of  all,  map  out 
your  garden  and  your  beds,  then  make  a 
list  of  every  kind  of  flower  you  want  to 
grow  and  think  can  be  growninthe  beds. 
Now  take  the  list  and  classify  it,  group- 
ing the  plants  according  to  their  size  and 
habit,  time  of  blooming,  color  of  blos- 
soms, etc.  Along  the  board  fence  you 
could  have  sweet  peas,  Lobb's  nastur- 
tiums, flammula  and  Japanese  panicled 
clematises,  with  a  broad  sheet  of  chicken 
wire  netting  in  frontof  them  to  hold  them 
up  to  the  fence.  Youtould  plant  an  edg- 
ing around  all  of  the  beds  of  some  border- 
ing plant,  for  instance  pansies,  double 
daisies,  forget-me-nots,  sea  thrift,  peren- 
nial candytuft,  thyme,creepingbugle,moss 
pink,  pyrethrums,  and  the  like,  or  sow 
sweet alyssum,  Drummond  phlox, or  mig- 
nonette or  a  margin  of  dwarf  China  asters; 
in  fact  mignonette  or  alyssum  could  be 
sown  in  summer  too  to  replace  the  early 
flowers  as  pansies  and  daisies.  The  matter 
of  size  comes  next.  Large  plants  such  as 
cannas,  dahlias,  cosmos,  and  the  greater 
perennials  as  larkspur,  Pyrethrum  uligin- 
suw,  hollyhocks,  foxgloves,  and  dwart 
sunflowers  should  fill  the  faraway  beds 
(if  they  aren't  next  the  street),  or  else  the 
back  ends  of  all  the  beds,  grading  the 
plants  lower  as  they  reach  to  the  other 
end.  It  may  economise  space  to  edge  the 
tall  plant  beds  with  spring  flowers  as 
I)ansies  or  forget-me-nots,  they  will  have 
lots  of  time  to  bloom  before  the  big  plants 
spread  out  to  interfere  with  them;  then 
the  large  ones  will  cover  all  the  bed. 
While  there  is  no  need  of  keeping  every- 
thing so  strictly  to  itself  as  is  done  in  a 
florist's  place  it  is  better  to  group  the 
plants  of  a  kind,  for  instance  the  phloxes, 
jjyrethrums,  gaillardias,  tritomas,  irises 
and  anemones  near  together;  the  same 
with  annuals.  Verbenas  stui-k  here  and 
there  all  through  the  beds  don't  look 
pretty,  but  a  bedorpart  of  abed  carpeted 
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Dec.  is. 


with  them  is  becoming.  Gladioli,  and 
summer  hyacinth  are  quite  cheap  now, 
and  should  be  used  plentifully  both'  in 
groups  by  themselves  and  here  and  there 
among  the  other  plants  where  gaps 
occur.  In  fact  one  of  the  chief  points  to 
be  observed  should  be  in  keeping  the  gaps 
filled  up  as  they  occur  with  gladiolus 
bulbs,  seeds  as  of  mignonette  and  trans- 
planted seedlings  of  annuals. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Let  us  take  a  walk  around  and  look  at 
the  things.  It  is  December  S,  tempera- 
ture 4-2°,  fair,  with  indications  of  rain; 
since  a  week  the  weather  has  been  lovely, 
dry,  clear,  bracing,  and  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  at  night. 

The  perennial  borders  are  bare  and 
black,  that  is,  all  the  deciduous  plants 
have  been  cut  down  to  the  ground  and 
the  tops  and  loose  dirt  cleared  away;  the 
ground  was  levelled  roughly,  but  neither 
dug  nor  forked,  and  a  good  top  dressing 
of  well  rotted  manure  spread  broadcast 
over  it  covering  plants  and  ground.  Hoi 
lyhocks.  Oriental  mulleins,  acanthus  and 
some  others  that  we  don't  regard  as 
being  very  hardy  we  heaped  a  good 
mule  ling  around  the  plants  and  shook 
some  litterv  stuff  over  them.  All  recently 
planted  flowers  of  any  kind  and  little 
seedlings  too  have  been  mulched  over- 
head in  this  way,  or  a  few  evergreen 
branches  are  laid  over  them  to  protect 
them  from  frequent  freezing  and  thawing 
and  warm  blinks  of  sunshine  in  winter. 

All  the  Dutch  bulbs,  as  liyacinths,  tulips 
and  narcissi  saved  over  from  last  spring, 
likewise  a  good  many  that  were  bought 
this  fall  have  been  planted  where  they 
will  look  best,  be  most  at  home  or  most 
useful.  But  if  you  can  get  any  of  these 
bulbs  vet,  and  the  ground  is  open,  plant 
them. '  We  prefer  to  plant  an  inch  deeper 
than  common  and  not  mulch  the  beds, 
than  plant  shallow  and  then  cover  with 
a  mulching,  because  there  is  danger  in 
leaving  the  mulching  on  so  long  in  spring 
that  the  voung  plants  begin  to  grow  up 
through  'it  and  'get  bleached,  then  sun 
scalded.  But  in  the  ease  of  montbretias, 
summer  hyacinths  {candicuns),  first  year 
seedUng  gladioli  or  Japanese  or  California 
lilies  we  believe  a  heavy  mulching  of  light 
material — enough  to  keep  out  hard  frost- 
is  beneficial. 

Gaura  Lindbeimeri  on  light  land  is 
hardy  with  us,  and  both  the  old  plant 
and  numberless  seedlings  live  overwinter, 
but  it  is  well  to  protect  it  with  a  mulch- 
ing. Plumbago  Larpenta:,  also  a  hardy 
plant,  needs  a  mulch  for  safety's  sake,  so 
does  the  ageratum-like  mist  flower,  the 
double  flowered  sunflower  and  Maximil- 
ian's sunflower. 

Arundo  Donax  has  been  cut  over  and 
its  tall  leafy  stalks  used  for  protecting 
trees;  and  the  ground  the  roots  are  in 
has  been  mulched  nearly  a  foot  deep.  We 
gathered  the  leaves  of  the  pampas  grass 
into  a  sheaf,  then  banked  the  plants 
around  heavily  with  leaves  and  litter. 
Eulalia  grasses  are  better  if  not  cut  down 
till  spring,  and  mulched  in  the  meantime, 
but  for  tidiness  we  cut  them  down, mulch 
about  them  heavily,  and  lay  some  coarse 
stuff"  over  their  crowns.  A  piece  of  old 
tar  paper  laid  over  the  crowns  to  shed 
water  is  a  great  help. 

Nothing  could  be  better  done  than  the 
way  the  wind  blew  and  settled  a  lot  of 
tree  leaves  about  the  yuccas,  so  we  have 
left  them  there,  and  scattered  a  little 
coarse  manure  over  the  leaves  to  keep 
them  in  place.  In  spring  we  will  have  to 
clear   both    leaves    and   manure   away. 


Although  yuccas  are  hardy  enough  here, 
protecting  their  crowns  in  this  way  is  of 
benefit  to  them. 

The  bamboos,  as  Metake,  aurea  and 
nigra,  generally  get  along  very  well  till 
February  or  March,  and  then  may  come 
a  sudden  cold  spell  of  weather  and  kill 
their  tops;  but  the  roots  are  safe  enough. 
We  mulch  the  ground  with  tree  leaves  to 
make  sure  of  no  injury  to  theunderground 
stems,  and  pile  a  lot  of  pine  tree  branches 
among  the  "grass"  of  the  bamboos  to 
trv  to  save  them. 

We  have  lifted  a  lot  of  each  variety  of 
the  tritomas  and  heeled  them  into  a  cold 
frame, for  safety  over  winter,  but  we  also 
have  left  a  lot  of  them  out  of  doors  well 
mulched  with  tree  leaves.  Although  they 
live  over  winter  in  the  open  ground  when 
protected  in  this  way,  we  get  better  satis- 
faction of  those  we  Hft  and  store  in  the 
frame. 


VflRIEOflTED  EUFHORBlfl-YELLOW  MORNING 
GLORy. 

1.  I  see  in  G,\rdeni.\"G,  November  I, 
reference  made  to  a  variegated  Euphorbia 
heteropbylla;  I  would  like  very  much  to 
secure  a  plant  of  this  for  my  private  gar- 
den, as  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  would 
color  brilliantly  in  CaUfomia.  Can  you 
assist  me  in  getting  it? 

2.  Several  years  ago  when  I  visited 
you  at  Dosoris  I  saw  a  yellow  ipomcea 
(morning  glory).  I  have  since  tried  to 
get  seed  of  the  variety  but  have  failed, 
where  can  I  get  a  few  seeds  of  it? 

E.  E.  S. 
Leland   Stanford,  Jr.   Universitv,  Palo 
Alto.  Cal. 

1.  Write  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  Bank  of 
South  Western  Georgia,  Augusta,  Ga. 

2.  We  do  not  know  who  else  has  got 
it.  Remind  us  of  it  next  August,  maybe 
we  can  helo  you  then. 


Seed  of  M.\mmoth  Verbenas.— S.  A. 
L.  Ventura,  Cal.,  asks:  "Where  can  I 
procure  a  really  fine  strain  of  verbena 
seed,  of  the  Mammoth  variety?"  -Apply 
to  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  or  H.  A.  Dreer  of 
Philadelphia,  or  J  C.  Vaughan  of  Chicago, 
they  generally  get  hold  of  most  every 
superfine  strain  to  be  obtained. 


Chrysanthemums. 


being  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  autum- 
nal season.  Inside  the  hall  was  encircled 
with  cedar  trees  which  made  a  pleasant 
backgroijnd  for  the  flowers,  while  over- 
head hundreds  of  Japaneses  lanterns, 
parasols,  banners,  scrolls  and  bunting 
were  used  in  the  decorations;  through  all 
the  electric  light  shown  brilliantly  and 
from  one  of  the  balconies  stole  forth  the 
sweet  strains  of  music. 

This  society  is  distinctly  one  of  amateurs 
and  had  its  beginning  four  years  ago  in  a 
small  store  room,  now  it  equals  and  sur- 
passes some  ol  the  shows  of  the  large 
cities.  Only  three  professional  florists 
made  exhibits. 

In  the  amateur  class  a  lumber  dealer 
carried  ofi"  first  premium  for  display  of 
specimen  plants,  a  photographer  second 
premium;  and  a  tobacconist  third.  Some 
of  the  varieties  shown  in  this  class  were 
as  follows:  Chas.  Davis,  Golden  Gate, 
Viviand-Morel,  Niveus,  Ivory,  Minnie 
Wanamaker,  E.  Asmus,  Geo.  W.  Childs, 
Pres.  W.  R.  Smith.  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Kobt. 
Mclnnes,  Mrs  Gov.  Fifer,  Dr.  Callan- 
dreau,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Whilldin,  H.  Cannell. 
Jos.  H.  White",  Eda  Prass,  andTheQueen. 

In  the  cut  bloom  class  for  amateurs,  an 
ex-postmaster  received  first  premium;  a 
dry  goods  merchant  second;  a  grocery 
salesman  third,  and  another  drygoods 
merchant  fourth.  In  this  class  blooms  of 
the  following  varieties  of  no  Die  sizes  were 
seen:  Mrs.  Senator  Hearst,  Golden  Wed- 
ding, Jessica,  Ivorv,  Mrs.  F.  Thompson, 
Emily  Hitzeroth,  the  Queen,  Ed  w  Hatch, 
Hicks  Arnold,  E.  Asmus,  L'Enfant  des 
deux  Mondes,  Mrs.  Bullock,  Lillian  Rus- 
sel,  Mrs.  Gerard,  Coronet, Rohallion,  Dr. 
Callandreau,  Pres.  W.  R.  Smith.  Ada 
Spaulding,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  ,G.  F.  Mose- 
man  and  Geo.  W.  Childs. 

The  show  was  a  success  in  every  way 
and  the  amateurs  of  Frederick  City  chal- 
lenge all  others  to  make  such  a  showing 
as  thej'  do;  they  claim  they  are  at  thetop 
notch  in  the  culture  of  one  of  Flora's  most 
beautiful  children.  C.  E.  Kemp. 


AN  fiMflTBURS'  CflRYSflNTflEMUM  SftOW. 

The  fourth  annual  chrysanthemum 
show  of  the  Frederick  Co.,Md..  Floricult- 
ural  Society  was  held  at  Frederick  City 
November  7,  8,  and  9,  and  was  a  grand 
success.  The  exhibit  made  by  amateurs 
was  wonderful,  nothing  like  it  has  been 
seen  at  any  other  show  in  the  country. 
The  specimen  plants  rivalled  those  of  the 
professional  florists,  whilst  the  cut  blooms 
were  immense.  A  premium  was  given  to 
amateurs  for  the  best  display  of  cut 
blooms  grown  in  the  open  ground  to 
stimulate  outdoor  cultivation,  and  the 
result  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  cut  blooms  of 
splendid  size— from  6  to  12  inches  in 
diameter.  Just  before  the  show  the  open 
yards  of  the  members  were  a  glorious 
sight,  with  their  wealth  of  lovely 
chrysanthemums,  this  season  being  one 
of  the  best  ever  had  here  for  outdoor 
culture. 

The  Armory  in  which  the  show  was 
held  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state, 
about  60x4-00  feet,  and  it  was  crowded 
with  exhibits.  The  lobby  was  trans- 
formed into  a   bower  of  autumn  leaves, 


SINGLE-STEMMED  PLANTS  IN  SIX-INC«  POTS. 

These  are  unusualh'  good  with  us  this 
year.  Perhaps  the  way  Mr.  Farrell  man- 
aged them  may  interest  your  readers: 
The  cuttings  were  taken  on  the  15th  of 
June  and  put  in  the  sand  on  the  green- 
house cutting  bench  to  root.  As  soon  as 
rooted  they  were  potted  into  small  pots, 
when  these  were  filled  with  roots  the 
plants  were  shilted  into  4-inch  pots,  and 
lastly  into  6-inch  ones.  The  plants  were 
grown  to  a  single  stem  and  disbudded  to 
one  bloom.  They  were  grown  indoors 
from  start  to  finish,  in  a  bright,  airy 
greenhouse,  no  shading  being  used  till  the 
flowers  opened. 

The  soil  in  which  they  were  potted  was 
good  fibrous  loam  and  about  one-fourth 
of  cow  manure,  into  which  there  was 
mixed  about  one-twentieth  of  St.  Louis 
soot.  How  we  came  to  use  the  soot  was 
in  this  way:  We  were  somewhat  afraid 
of  club  root  on  our  roses,  and  were  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  John  N  May  to  use  soot 
freely  in  the  soil  for  our  roses.  Thinking 
if  it  were  good  for  roses  it  could  not  be 
injurious  to  chrysanthemums,  the  latter 
were  potted  in  part  of  the  soil  we  used 
for  the  roses.  The  flowers  have  a  very 
fine  finish,  and  the  folia{.e  is  large,  glossy 
and  dark,  and  clothes  the  stem  from  the 
surface  of^the  pot  to  the  flower  stalk.  Do 
you  think  the  soot  had  a  beneficial  effect. 
[No  doubt  of  it.— Ed.] 

After  the  plants  fil'ed  their  pots  with 
roots  they  received  liberal  applications  of 
liquid  manure,  into  which  we  put  about 
one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  a 
barrel  of  cow  manure  water. 
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The  following  are  the  actual  measure- 
ments of  some  of  the  flowers  of  some  of 
the  varieties:  Harry  L.  Sunderbruch, 
bright  \ellow,19  inches  across  the  flower; 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Arlanis.  white,  18  inches;  Mrs. 
Geo.  WVst,  pink,  ir.  inches;  Grace  Ches- 
nev  ((MH  ■  iw  II  'H  'Hi iig), bronze,  15  inches; 
Geo.  W.  1.  hiM-  iiiiiison,  12  inches;  Mr. 
Hicks  AiiinM,  iiT..,i/e,15inches;  L'Enfant 
tics  Deux  Monties  (white  Louis  Boehnier), 
10  inches;  Judge  Hoitt,  anemone,  pale 
pink,  11  inches;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Morrissey,  sil- 
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very   pink,   14  inches;  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
white  and  yellow,  12  inches;  Lillian  Rus- 
sell,  silvery  pink,   15    inches;  and    Mrs. 
Bayard  Cutting,  pink,  13  inches, 
(irauge,  N.  I.  \Vm.  Fitz\vili.i.\m. 


Lflie    BLOOMING    CflRySflNTHEMUMS. 

Late  as  it  now  (December  G)  is  we  have 
a  good  many  fine  chrysanthemums  in 
bloom  jet.  M.  B.  Spaulding  is  one  of  the 
best;  its  flowers  are  rich  yellow,  as  large 
and  fine  in  form  as  those  of  Golden  Wed- 
ding, and  it  has  a  good  constitution  and 
habit.  For  the  last  two  vears  I  have  had 
Eva  Hoyt  in  bloom  as  late  as  Christmas. 
They  are  the  two  best  late  yellows  that 
we  have  unless  Challenge  be  added,  but 
unfortunately  it  has  a  habit  of  coming 
blind  or  crippled  with  me,  in  fact,  the  per- 
centage of  imperfect  blooms  is  so  great  as 
to  almost  prohibit  its  use  commercially. 

In  white  flowers  Mrs.  W.  H.  Trotter 
is  large  and  fine  with  thick,  close, 
notched  petals,  forming  an  immense  solid 
ball.  Its  habit  is  stifi"  and  erect.  Fine  for 
amateurs  or  exhibition  but  no  use  for 
shipping.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Spaulding  is  a 
superb,  large,  deep,  solid  pure  white 
flower  with  a  stiff'  stem,  and  opening  the 
last  week  in  November.  It  is  good  for 
commeroial  as  well  as  private  use.  Mrs. 
J.  Geo.  lis  is  an  immense  deep  flovi-er  of 
the  purest  white,  and  a  good  keeper,  but 
unfortunately  on  account  of  the  large 
size  of  the  bloom  the  stem  is  weak,  and 
this  acts  against  it.  On  account  of  its 
fine  late  blooming  qualities,  however,  it 
will  be  grown  by  most  people.  Eider- 
down is  another  fine  late  white,  a  solid 
bloom  of  the  hairy  petalled  class.  Its 
habit  is  good,  stem  stiff' and  rather  tall 
Snowflake  is  a  pure  white,  beautiful 
incurved  flower  at  its  best  past  midsea- 
fon,  and  has  the  best  of  habit. 

.\mong  the  pinks  Wanlass  as  a  late 
should  be  put  in  the  van.  The  bloom  is  of 
the  largest  size,  solid  and  full,  and  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  any  purpose.  Its 
habit  is  tall  which  is  rather  against  it  un- 
less one  has  plenty  of  room,  but  its  good 
qualities  out  weigh  this  slight  defect. 

In  bronzes  Ingomar  is  a  fine  late 
variety,  but  on  account  of  its  tall  strag- 
gling habit  it  will  never  be  popular,  as  a 


late  bloomer,  however,  we  can  find  a 
place  for  it.  Achilles  has  bold  incurved 
flowers,  soft  shaded  pink  of  a  rather  un- 
pleasant shade  similar  to  E.  D.  Hatch 
Its  habit  is  dwarf  and  stem  stiff"  and 
erect.  The  variety  will  be  valued  for  its 
late  flowers.  James  Comley  is  a  magnifi- 
cent oddity  with  large  blooms  having 
long  drooping  petals  of  a  deep  magenta 
pink  heavily  striped  the  whole  length 
with  a  band  of  white  or  delicate  rose 
pink,  and  opening  about  December  1.  A. 
H.  Le  Roy  is  a  fine  variety  for  any  pur- 
jiose,  and  one  of  the  latest  we  have  got; 
the  color  of  its  flowers  is  a  beautiful  rich 
dark  shade.  And  the  form  and  habit  of 
the  plant  are  perfect. 

In  dark  varietie'S  I  know  of  none  that 
can  be  called  extra  late  unless  it  be 
Brigand.  Its  color  is  the  deepest  crimson 
similar  in  shade  to  Cullingfordii.  It  was 
aw  ardcd  a  Columbian  medal  at  Chicago. 
( )ctoroon,  an  extra  large  flower,  ox-blood 
red  color  with  reverse  of  petal  a  shade 
lighter,  was  in  perfection  withmeNovem- 
l)er  30. 

Any   or  all   of  the  above   varieties,  by 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

special  treatment,  or  in  some  seasons  can 
be  obtained  earlier  than  the  dates  men- 
tioned, but  their  natural  time  of  flower* 
ing  should  be  classed  as  late  as  November 
20  to  30.  T.  H.  Spaulding. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

[The  three  varieties  of  new  chrysanthe- 
mums illustrated  in  this  issue  are  Marion 
-Abbott,  Mermet  pink.  Autumn  Leaves, 
white  variegated  with  pink;  and  Marie 
Valleau,  shell  pink.  They  were  described 
individually  in  Gardening  December  1, 
page  86.  But  their  photographs  were 
not  taken  soon  enough  to  allow  us  to 
have  engravings  made  from  them  for  last 
issue. — Ed.] 


Since  the  publication  of  the  illustra- 
tions and  notes  of  some  of  mj- chrysan- 
themums in  Gardening  (November  15)  I 
have  received  many  incjuiries  for  instruc- 
tions how  to  produce  such  flowers,  also 
how  to  grow  them  in  pots,  etc.,  and  as  I 
have  not  time  to  answer  each  individually 
I  thought  a  few  plain  remarks  in  your 
paper  would  not  only  answer  all,  but 
would  perhaps  be  of  some  service  to 
others  of  your  many  readers  who  might 
wish  to  have  a  f  w  plants  to  make  their 
homes  more  bright  and  cheerful  at  a 
season  when  we  have  very  little  in  bloom 
in  the  open  garden. 

For  extra  fine  specimen  flow-ers,  such  as 
illustrated,  the  bench  system  of  growing 
them  will  give  very  much  the  best  results 


with  the  least  trouble.  For  this  method 
a  greenhouse  is  necessary.  The  siz  •  can 
be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
Ijlooms  wanted,  so  long  as  it  has  a  clear 
headway  of  five  feet  between  the  bench 
and  the  glass,  though  someof  thcdwarfer 
varieties  can  be  grown  well  with  less 
head  room.  'Where  such  a  greenhouse  is 
available  have  a  bench  made  at  any 
height  from  the  ground  that  it  may  be 
desirable  and  in  a  position  which  will 
ensure  all  the  light  possible  forthe  plants, 
and  be  particular  to  provide  ample  drain- 
age. In  making  such  a  bench  bearers  of 
any  size  can  he  used  providing  they  are 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  weight.  For 
a  bench  four  feet  wide  pieces  of  timber 
two  by  four  inches  are  strong  enough,  if 
wider  they  should  be  proportionately 
heavier;  2x6  is  generally  strong  enough 
for  all  ordinary  benches  if  the  supports 
or  posts  are  placed  upon  something  solid 
—and  the  bearers  should  be  not  over 
three  feet  six  inches  apart.  On  these  nail 
six-inch  boards  with  an  opening  between 
each  of  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch;  the  sides  should  rim  down  solid  on 
the  bearings,  this  leaves  five  inches  for 

The  plants  should  Ije  propagated  for 
this  purpose  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  as  soon  as  rooted  potted  into  2-inch 
pots,  using  clean  fresh  soil  with  scarcely 
any  manure  init,thisinduees  slow,  sturdy 
growth.  As  soon  as  these  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  and  before  the  plant 
gets  at  all  stunted  in  its  growth  they 
should  be  shifted  into  one  size  larger  pots, 
say  3-inch,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil. 
By  the  time  this  is  filled  with  roots  it  will 
be  the  end  of  June  or  first  of  July,  time  to 
jjlant  them  in  the  bench.  Presuming  the 
iiench  is  already  built  take  thin  sod,  cut 
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in  narrow  strips,  or,  failing  in  this,  some 
rough  manure  will  do  equallj-  well,  cover 
the  cracks  between  the  boards  with  it  to 
prevent  the  soil  falling  through,  then  fill 
the  bench  level  full  loosely  with  good  rich 
compost,  composed  of  good  loamy  soil 
(if  rather  heavy  so  much  the  better)  four 
parts  and  one  part  good  manure,  well 
decomposed.  This  should  have  been 
turned  over  several  times  to  thoroughly 
mix  it  before  placing  it  on  the  benches. 
AVhen  this  is  done  start  and  put  in  the 
plants,  first  marking  out  the  bed  on  your 
bench  in  spaces  about  twelve  inches  each 
wav,  then  turn  the  plants  carefully  out 
ot  the  pots,  slightlv  loosening  the  roots 
at  the  base  of  the  ball,  and  with  the  hand 
or  a  trowel  make  a  hole  just  deep  enough 
to  bury  the  ball  to  about  the  same  depth 
as  it  was  in  the  pot,  or  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  deeper,  and  when   the   whole 
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is  planted  go  over  and  press  the  soil  as 
firmly  as  possible,  then  give  the  whole 
enough  water  to  moisten  it  as  deep  as 
the  roots  are.  Syringe  them  at  least 
once  each  day  from  this  time  on  till  the 
buds  are  almost  ready  to  show  color, 
unless  ver\'  stormy  or  cold.  In  .selecting 
the  plants'  be  careful  to  keep  the  dwarf 
growing  varieties  as  near  together  as 
possible,  and  the  tall  grovi-ing  varieties 
should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  house. 

From  the  time  of  planting  onward  the 
plants  will  grow  very  rapidly,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  started  to  grow  in  the 
new  soil  each  plant  should  be  pinched 
back,  say  four  or  five  eyes  from  the  top. 
This  will  make  them  break  from  several 
eyes;  select  from  these  three  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  even  in  growth  (pull  all  the 
others  off)  and  encourage  them  to  grow 
on  steadily  without  check;  do  not  stop 
them  any  more.  During  all  this  time 
and  until  they  are  through  blooming 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them 
clear  from  all  insects.  Give  all  the  air 
possible  day  and  night  in  hot  weather. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  get  fairly  started 
after  being  pinched  they  should  be  staked 
or  supported  in  some  way;  give  each 
shoot  equal  room  to  develop.  When  the 
buds  are  about  the  sizeof  peas  they  should 
all  be  very  carefully  picked  out  except  one 
to  each  shoot.  Those  varieties  being  rec- 
ommended as  best  on  crown  bud  should 
have  all  others  removed,  those  advised 
for  terminal  buds  means  that  the  crown 
or  first  bud  shown  should  be  picked  out 
and  the  next  bud  showing  retained  for 
blooming.  During  the  period  the  plants 
are  setting  their  buds  they  should  never 
be  over  watered  at  the  roots,  as  this  is 
the  critical  period  of  their  growth.  When 
the  disbuddingis  allfinished  and  the  bench 
nicely  cleaned  over,  all  weeds,  etc.  cleared 
off,  give  a  thick  mulching  of  fine  manure 
and  water  when  required  only.  Keep  the 
shoots  carefully  tied  as  required  and  when 
the  blooms  unfold  their  gorgeous  beauty 
you  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  little  extra 
trouble  given  to  obtain  them.  Nearly 
every  variety  general!}'  grown  to-day  is 
adapted  to  this  system  of  culture,  though 
of  course  some  are  betterthan  others,  but 
by  a  careful  selection  of  colors  suitable 
for  early,  mid-season  and  late,  even  a 
small  greenhouse  can  be  made  exceedingly 
attractive  from  early  October  to  Decem- 
ber T  will  defer  that  part  relating  to  pot 
culture,  etc.  for  another  issue. 

Summit,  N.  J.  John  N.  May. 


throw  the  strength  of  the  shoot  into  one 
flower,  if  really  fine  exhibition  flowers  are 
to  be  the  desideratum.  This  of  course 
only  applies  to  cases  where  one  flower  is 
to  be  grown  to  one  shoot,  and  generally 
only  two  or  three  to  each  plant. 
Summit,  N.  J.  John  N.  May. 


CROWN  BUDS  OP  CHRYSflNTttEMUMS. 

F.  N.  B.,  Indiana,  asks  what  is  meant 
by  "crown  buds,"  page  09:  "Crown 
bud"  means  that  after  a  plant  has  been 
stopped  in  the  summer  and  the  shoots 
allowed  to  growon  without  further  stop- 
ping the  first  bud  formed  is  the  crown 
bud,  and  where  it  is  advised  to  grow  cer- 
tain varieties  on  crown  buds  it  means 
that  this  bud  should  be  the  one  selected 
and  left  to  develop;  all  others  on  the 
shoot  should  be  carefully  picked  out  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  also  the  lat- 
eral shoots  which  start  out  down  the 
stem.  Where  a  variety  is  advi.scd  as  best 
on  terminal  buds  it  means  thatthecrown 
bud  above  noted  should  be  picked  out  as 
soon  as  it  is  large  enough.  This  will 
cause  several  shoots  to  start  out  just 
below  it  which  will  grow  from  one  to  two 
inches  and  then  produce  one  or  more  buds 
in  a  cluster;  the  largest  or  most  promi- 
nent of  these  is  what  is  generally  called 
the  terminal  bud  and  is  the  one  that 
should  be  selected  to  produce  the  flower; 
all  others,  also  all  shoots,  should  be  care- 
fully   removed    as    soon    as    possible  to 


NEW  CHRySflNTflEMUMS. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Martin,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J., 
sends  us  some  blossoms.  Hewrites:  "No. 
1  is  a  last  year's  seedling,  a  splendid 
grower,  with  stift'  stems  and  fine  foliage, 
and  massive  ochre  yellow  flowers  that  last 
a longtimein  perfection.  No.  2, also  a  last 
year's  seedling  is  of  a  fine  crimson  color. 
No.  3,  is  a  part  white  and  part  yellow  flow- 
ered sport  of  Mabel  Simpkins  I  got  last 
year,  am  trying  to  get  it  all  yellow.  No. 
4  is  a  sport  of  Gladette  (salmon  pink), 
and  No.  5  is  a  this  year's  seedling.  What 
do  you  think  of  them?" 

No.  1  is  a  massive,  very  ftill,  stiff-necked 
fine,  bold  flower  of  good  color.  It  is 
worth  keeping.  No.  2.  Try  again.  Bril- 
liant crimson  above,  paler  underneath. 
Not  quite  full  enough  and  is  a  little  weak 
in  the  neck.  No.  3,  like  its  parent  is  a 
handsome  flower,  but  keep  at  it  till  you 
get  the  pure  yellow. 

No.  4  is  '  a  very  full-headed  stift- 
stemmed  flower  of  a  peculiar  purplish 
crimson  shade,  but  the  color  is  not  a 
favorite  one.  No.  5  is  a  pretty  golden 
bronze  flower  showing  the  eye,  and  a  lit- 
tle weak  in  the  neck.  It  is  hardly  good 
enough  to  keep. 


Roses. 


FLflNTINO  ROSES. 

A  subscriber  St.  Louis,  writes:  "I 
want  to  set  out  some  ro.ses  in  the  spring. 
Eight  or  ten  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  red  clay  and  I  cannot  afford 
to  trench  it,  I  thought  of  making  a  hole 
say  four  or  five  feet  deep  and  two  wide, 
and  in  the  bottom  put  eight  or  ten  inches 
••f  broken  pottery  or  brick  for  drainage 
and  fill  in  with  good  rich  earth.  Do  you 
think  that  would  answer? 

Very  well.  But  we  wouldn't  go  so 
deep.  Throw  out  the  bed  three  feet  deep; 
then  fill  it  up  a  foot  deep  with  clean 
stones,  brickbats  and  other  rubble,  keep- 
ing the  larger  ones  in  the  bottom  and  the 
smaller  ones  at  top.  Over  that  spread  a 
layer  of  straw,  hay,  sedge  or  similar  ma- 
terial to  keep  the  dirt  from  falling  in 
among  the  rubble  to  choke  the  drainage; 
and  fill  up  with  good  loam  Be  sure, 
however,  that,  even  then,  means  are  pro- 
vided for  the  water  to  drain  away  from 
the  bed,  else  instead  of  draining  it  you 
may  be  simply  digging  a  water  cistern; 
better  have  no  hole  than  do  that. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


fINE  POLIflGE   IN    FALL. 

The  handsomest  bit  of  coloring  on  my 
grounds  this  fall  was  given  by  a  quar- 
tette of  easily  grown  and  perfectly  hardy 
shrubs.  Commencing  early  in  September 
Acer  Ginnala,  a  small  maple  from  the 
Amur  River,  put  on  its  harlequin  attire 
and  opened  up  the  ball  in  charming  colors 
of  reds,  yellow  and  even  black,  furnishing 
daintily  colored  leaves  for  wall  or  table 
decoration.  Followingitcamethe  yellow 
leaved  hop  tree  (Ptelia  trifoliata  aiirea) 
aUays  attractive,  that  during  the  sum- 
mer is  charming  in  its  shadings  from  the 
light  yellow  of  the  new  growth  to  the 
deep  green  of  the  older  leaves,  but  now 
assuming  the  brightest  lemon  in  all  its 
parts,  and  retaining  its  leaves  with  per- 
sistency. Berheris  Tbiinbergii  appears  in 
various  shades  of  salmon  and  terracotta, 
enlivened  by  the  scarlet  berries  that  fringe 
the  semi-pendent  stems  in  profusion.  But 
brighter  far,  and  more  vivid  in  its  color- 
ing than  all  these,  is  the  crimson  robed 
winged  euonymus  (E.  alatus)  a  choice 
hardy  shrub  deserving  a  place  of  honorin 
all  collections.  The  maple  and  the  hop 
are  small  trees  but  in  nature  of  habit  can 
be  classed  among  the  shrubs.  Can  you 
tell  us  the  habitat  of  the  euonvmus? 

Highland  Park,  Ills.         W.  C.  Egan. 

.\  broad  spreading,  free-growing,  but 
dense  shrub  whose  arms  are  inclined  to 
spread  out  with  a  drooping  tendency. 
The  wood  buds  are  bright  red  in  spring, 
the  foliage  is  moderately  small  but  pretty 
and  it  colors  beautifully  in  October.  Bark 
scale  is  exceedingly  destructive  on  decidu- 
ous euonymuses,  but  this  species  seems  to 
enjoy  comparative immimity  from  it.  For 
brilliantly  colored  foliage  there  is  a  wild 
goose  plum  tree  in  the  orchard  here  that 
eclipses  everything  else  in  the  garden  just 
now. 


Ifl  FRANCE  flS  fl  flflRDY  ROSE. 

J.  D.  W.,  Southern  Illinois,  asks:  "Is 
La  France  rose  better  for  growing  in  the 
open  ground  when  budded?  I  have  bought 
lots  of  them  and  never  had  but  one  to 
grow  and  bloom  thrifty,  so  cannot  ac- 
count for  it." 

La  France  blooms  best  with  us  on  its 
own  roots,  and  it  blooms  very  freely  too. 
When  budded  it  is  hard  to  protect  it  even 
when  budded  very  low.  Without  protec- 
tion La  France  does  not  do  well.  We 
protect  it  by  hilling  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  with  soil  then  mulching  with 
long  stable  manure.  J.Gregory. 

Bloomington,  HI. 


fl  FEW  DESIRABLE  SHRUBS. 

Tecoma  stans  is  a  very  decorative  lawn 
plant  stately  in  appearance  and  with 
vivid  green  foliage  and  golden-yellow, 
trumpet  shaped  blossoms.  It  blooms 
continuously  and  profusely  and  its 
branches  are  often  weighted  down  with 
its  wealth  of  flowers.  If  cut  down  by 
frost  it  soon  grows  up  again.  Its  blos- 
soms are  followed  by  peculiarly  shaped 
fruit  each  of  which  contains  a  hard  shelled 
seed  which  when  planted  germinates  very 
readily.  The  plant  is  also  increased  by 
root  division  and  from  cuttings.  When  in 
the  prime  of  its  beauty,  that  is  when  cov- 
ered with  blossoms  and  fruit  it  calls  forth 
exclamations  of  praise  from  all  who 
behold  it. 

Abelia  rupestris  is  a  shrub  possessing  so 
many  sterling  qualities  that  it  deserves  to 
be  more  extensively  cultivated.  It  is 
always  in  bloom  unless  cut  back  by  frost. 
Its  trumpet  shaped  blossoms  are  bornein 
great  profusion  and  are  very  attractive 
to  insect  Hfe.  as  insects  are  continually 
hovering  over  the  floweis  and  sipping 
their  sweets.  Cuttings  of  it  strike  very 
readily,  and  commence  to  bloom  vyhile  in 
thumb  pots.  A  symmetrical  specimen  is 
a  fine  addition  to  any  lawn.  It  is  also  a 
very  desirable  window  plant. 

Cassia  Brazilieiisis,  a  native  of  South 
America,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  shrub 
of  rare  beauty.  Its  flowers  are  gold  u 
yellow.  Its  foliage  resembles  that  of  the 
locust.  At  the  approach  of  sundown  it 
folds  its  leaves,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar 
appearance. 


i8g4. 
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Metrosideros  speciosa  (Bottle  Brush)  is 
a  very  attractive  shrub;  bearing  its  scar- 
let blossoms  in  crowded  spikes.  In  blos- 
soming time  it  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  call- 
ing forth  praise  from  all  who  sec  it.  It 
bears  seeds,  which  germinate  readily. 

Florida.  li- 


SOME  VERY  HARDY  TREES. 

An  .\siatic  poplar,  P.  Certensis,  will 
grow  ten  feet  high  in  three  years  from 
cuttings;  and  a  curious  thing  is  that  at 
that  age  one  grown  from  a  cutting  can 
not  be  distinguished,  as  to  its  roots,  from 
a  seedling.  It  is  as  upright  as  a  soldier, 
and  means  business.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
valuable  timber  tree,  and  is  quite  at  home 
in  northern  Vermont.  I  believe  that  it  is 
worthy  of  extensive  planting. 

I  see  it  stated  that  the  red  willows  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  bark  of  which  is 
nsed^for  tanning  the  peculiar  "Russia 
leather,"  is  also  used  by  the  Russians  as 
a  timber  tree.  Loudon  endorses  its  use- 
fulness for  finishing  lumber,  floors  and 
boat  building.  It  would  seem  that  this 
ought  to  be  a  valuable  tree  for  northern 
New  England  and  Canada.  We  must 
have  rapidly  growing  trees  of  this  class 
soon  or  go  to  building  with  brick  and 
stone. 

Elxagiws  angustifolius  proves  perfectly 
hardy  and  a  rapid  grower  in  northeast- 
ern Vermont.  It  is  a  very  striking  tree; 
every  one  wants  to  know  what  it  is,  but 
does  not  want  to  handle  it  much,  after 
one  trial.  Its  thorns  are  sharp  as  needles, 
and  its  small,  thick,  olive-green  foliage 
hides  them  from  notice.  Mine  has  not 
fniited,  though  about  eight  feet  high.  It 
holds  its  withered  foliage  against  the 
hardest  winds  nearly  all  winter.  • 

Shepherdia  argentea  I  have  had  in  fruit 
for  a  number  of  3-ears.  It  is  a  tall,  thin- 
branched  shrub,  or  small  tree;  no  wise 
attractive  except  for  its  oddity.  I  do  not 
find  the  fruit  good,  or  show}-.  We  much 
prefer  the  barberri  s  growing  near.  The 
male  and  female  flowers  are  on  separate 
plants.  T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Vermont. 


quite  hardy  at  Niagara-on-the-lake,  Lin- 
coln County,  Ontario.  None  of  the  young 
wood  has  been  killed  back  during  the  past 
three  winters.  The  growth  is  healthy, 
and  tlie  wood  ripens  well.  Protect  the 
roots  in  winter  with  a  mulch  of  leaves 
and  earth.  Our  soil  is  a  rather  heavy 
clay  which  has  been  well  drained  and 
trenched.  Five  degrees  below  zero  is  our 
extreme  cold  weather  there.  C.  H. 


fl  TRELLIS  FOR  AN  flKEBIfl. 

E.  W.  C,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  wish 
to  train  a  dozen  Akehia  quinata  on  a 
stone  building.  What  sort  of  support 
should  they  have?  How  wide  should  it 
be,  if  the  plants  are  set  far  apart?  How 
close  should  they  be  set,  to  make  a  cover 
for  the  wall?  I  have  some  plants  grow- 
ing for  a  year  on  a  single  wire  twisted  to 
a  3inch  spiral,  but  doulrtif  thatisgood." 


fl  CflLlFORNIfl  PRIVET  flEDOE. 

.\  subscriber,  Oscawana,N.Y  ,  "planted 
a  hedge  of  this  last  year  and  it  grew  well 
this  season;  and  I  planted  one  this  fall 
that  I  would  like  to  keep  low,  say  two 
feet.  Please  let  me  know  when  to  prune 
them." 

The  year-old  one  may  be  pruned  now  or 
you  may  wait  till  early  spring  and  then 
prune  it  pretty  hard  and  prune  it  again 
in  June.  The  "newly  set  out  one  should  be 
p  uned  at  once.  Cut  the  plants  down  to 
within  four  or  six  inches  of  the  ground 
and  with  a  hoe  or  spade  draw  a  little 
earth  up  to  or  over  them  to  protect  them 
in  winter,  and  a  few  branches  or  some 
litter  laid  over  them  along  therowforthe 
same  purpose  will  also  be  good.  Remove 
the  mulching  and  covering  in  early  spring 
and  cultivate  the  ground  and  keep  it 
clean.  We  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  two 
feet  California  privet  hedge,  you  should 
use  a  dwarfer  plant  as  box,  euonymus,  or 
Thunberg's  barberry;  the  privet  wants  to 
grow  tall,  say  five  feet  or  more.  To  keep 
it  dwarf  requires  pruning  it  in  summer 
two  or  three  times;  winter  pruning  pro- 
motes vigorous  growth,  summer  pruning 
tends  to  dwarfhess,  stockiness,  or  fruit- 
fulness. 


quantity  in  the  woods  in  the  Niagara 
Palls  Park,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
sweetest  little  shrubs  we  have  in  earliest 


Orchids. 


ORCflID  QUESTIONS. 

A.  S.,  Placentia,  Cal.,  asks:  Should 
cyrtopodiums  and  bletias  be  dried  off 
altogether  in  winter?  Is  the  bloom  of 
Cvrtopodium  pvnctatum  produced  in 
winter  or  summer?  Should  Chysis  brae- 
tescens  be  dried  off  in  winter? 

Cyrtopodium  and  bletias  should  rest 
through  the  winter  months  in  a  temper- 
ature of  50°  to  55".  Cyrtopodium  flow- 
ers come  with  the  new  growth  in  spring. 
The  plants  enjoy  watering  with  weak 
liquid  manure  when  their  growth  and 
flowers  are  well  out.  They  should  be 
well  ripened  in  strong  light  before  rest- 
ing. Chvsis  bractescens  should  now  be 
ripe  enough  to  put  into  a  cool  house  for 
the  winter.  After  a  few  weeks  rest  it 
may  be  brought  into  flower  at  any  time 
bv  putting  it  into  strong  beat. 

Wm.  Mathews. 


The  akebia  is  a  long,  slender,  twining, 
woody  vine  and  must  have  supports  to 
keep  it  up,  and  these  should  be  of  iron.  If, 
simply,  single  taut  wires,  they  should  not 
be  far  apart,  say  10  to  12  inches,  for  the 
vine  does  not  make  much  Body,  but  a 
wire  or  light  iron  trellis  may  be  better. 
The  old  vines  twine  around  their  support 
so  tightly  as  to  destroy  a  wooden  trellis. 
Quite  a  suggestive  trellis  was  illustrated 
in  Gardening  two  years  ago,  and  is  here 
reproduced. 

This,  "the  trellis  for  the  akebia  consists 
of  two  side  iron  rods  'i-ineh  thick,  placed 
six  inches  apart,  with  coarse  wires  cross- 
ing obliquely  from  side  to  side  forming 
large  meshes."  A  3-inch  screw  eye  is  too 
short,  the  vines  should  be  six  inches  away 
from  the  wall;  an  iron  rod  should  be  run 
lengthwise  of  the  building,  at  top  and 
bottom  of  the  wall,  and  about  six  inches 
out  from  it,  and  to  these  the  trellises 
should  be  supported  at  top  and  bottom. 
Plant  12  to  18  inches  apart.  Whenclosely 
planted  the  vines  soon  run  up  and  cover 
the  trellis;  when  further  apart,  head  back 
the  vines  a  foot  from  the  ground  and  get 
them  to  throw  out  two,  three  or  more 
shoots  instead  of  one. 


FflULOWNIfl  flflRDY  IN  ONTARIO. 

I  note  Mr.  McMillan's  letterinG.\RDE.N- 
ING,  November  1,  page  51,  in  relation  to 
Paulownia  imperialis  not  being  hardy  at 
Bufiialo.    I  may  say  I  have  found  it  to  be 


Daphne  Mezereum  (Common  Mez- 
ereon).— B.  B.,  Buda,  Florida,  has  been 
trying  hard  for  years  to  raise  a  plant  of 
this  shrub  from  "seeds  sent  to  him  from 
Europe  and  hasn't  yet  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  plant.  He  also  "fails  to  see  it 
named  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  the 
principal  firms." 

Don't  look  in  a  seed  or  florists'  cata- 
logue for  such  things;  send  for  the  cata- 
logues of  the  nurservmen  and  hardy 
plant  men  who  advertise  in  Gardening, 
and  you  will  find  what  you  want.  Biit 
you  needn't  both-r  about  it  in  Florida,  it 
isn't  very  well  suited  for  that  part  of  the 
country.      It    is     naturalized    in    gieat 


Cypripedium  insigne  is  the  orchid  of 
December  just  as  much  as  the  chrysanthe- 
mum is  the  queen  of  November.  It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  to  grow  and  surest  to  blos- 
som and  the  flowers  last  in  good  condi- 
tion on  the  plant  in  a  cool  greenhouse  for 
three  to  four  weeks,  and  at  least  two 
weeks  when  cut.  If  there  is  one  orchid 
more  thin  another  an  amateur  cangrow, 
even  without  a  greenhouse,  this  is  the 
one,  and  it  is  one  of  the  least  expensive. 
Commercial  florists  are  growing  it  in 
large  quantitv  for  cut  flowers.  And  the 
beautv  of  it  is  that  it  lasts  forever,  the 
plants  getting  bigger  and  bearing  more 
flowers  every  year. 


The  Greenhouse. 

THE   OREENHOUSB. 

Chrysanthemums  are  on  the  wane. 
They  "used  to  be  November  flowers,  but 
novv  they  cover  the  months  of  October 
and  November  and  step  into  December. 
We  wish  we  could  extend  their  season  to 
Christmas  but  on  the  threshold  of  Decem- 
ber they  are  met  by  leaf  spot  and  mildew 
to  such  an  extent  as  practically  to  render 
them  unreliable  as  a  crop.  But  we  hope 
florists  will  soon  get  a  set  ot  varieties 
that  will  continue  in  good  health  till  the 
holidays. 

Cut  "down  and  remove  all  chrysanthe- 
mums as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fade,  and 
let  their  place  be  filled  with  stevias.callas, 
marguerites  and  other  seasonable  flowers. 
But  be  careful  not  to  smother  up  small 
plants  Hke  primulas  or  cyclamen  among 
large  ones  as  eupatoriums  or  streptoso- 
lens.  While  we  cannot  spare  much  room 
for  anything  we  should  be  sure  to  give 
everv  plant  room  enough  for  the  health 
of  its  leaves  as  well  as  for  its  flowers. 
.\rrange  the  lesser  growing  plants  as 
Chinese  and  obconica  primroses,  cycla- 
men, calceolarias,  and  cinerarias,  on 
benches  or  shelves  near  the  glass,  but  not 
one  of  these  needs  bright  sunshine,  in  fact 
they  are  better  with  a  thin  shading 
from  it. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  damp  is  often 
bad  in  greenhouses,  spoilingthe  blossoms 
and  quickly    spotting  the  leaves  where 
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petals  fall  on  to  them.  To  avoid  this 
water  the  plants  in  the  forenoon  giving 
abundance  to  moisten  the  roots,  but 
don't  spill  any  on  the  benches  or  floors  if 
practicable.  A  night  temperature  of 
about  50°  with  an  advance  of  10°  or  15° 
in  the  day  is  good,  and  to  maintain  it  so 
little  artificial  heat  is  needed  that  there 
is  very  littie  fear  of  a  parching  air. 

Ventilate  a  little  every  fine  day,  open- 
ing early  in  the  forenoon  and  shutting  up 
ear."y  in  the  afternoon,  this  saves  consid- 
erable sun  heat,  is  better  for  the  plants, 
and  economises  fire  heat. 

In  firing,  don't  wait  till  the  tempera- 
ture falls  to  55°  or  50°before  startingthe 
fire,  it  is  much  better  to  start  the  fire 
early  and  keep  the  heat  up  while  it  is  up 
than  let  it  down  too  low  and  then  fire  up 
hard  to  drive  the  heat  up. 

In  a  warm  greenhouse,  say  where  a 
night  temperature  of  60°  or  65°  is  kept 
up,  and  in  which  palms,  screw  pines,  cro- 
tons,  aralias,  ixoras,  allamandas,  anthu- 
riums,  and  marantas  aregrown,  wemust 
spill  a  good  deal  of  water  about  the 
benches  and  floors  as  well  as  give  it  to 
the  plants;  in  fact  we  should  syringe  the 
plants  overhead  and  in  among  them 
everj-  forenoon,  and  in  finesunny  weather 
early  in  the  afternoon  too. 

Keep  the  tubers  of  the  tuberous  bego- 
nias dry  and  in  a  cool  place,  the  "roots" 
of  achinienes,  gloxinias,  gesneras  and 
cala(^iums  that  are  also  dry  and  stored 
by  should  be  kept  rather  warmer,  say  in 
a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°.  As  leaves 
of  the  amaryllises  and  crinums  that  were 
piled  on  their  sides  out  of  sight  under  the 
back  benches  where  they  could  be  kept 
dry  are  drying  off,  pick  them  oft'  iortidy- 
ness  sake.  It  is  quite  right  that  they 
should  all  die  away. 

Roman  hyacinths  and  paper  white  nar- 
cissus may  be  had  in  bloom  everv  day 
from  now"  till  April  if  we  have  plants 
enough  to  keep  up  a  succession.  Bring 
some  of  each  into  a  warm  place  every 
week.  A  few  each  of  Harrisii  and  longi- 
florum  lilies  may  now  be  allowed  to  come 
along  slowly  by  having  them  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  and  bring  in  a  few  at  a  time 
into  warmer  quarters  to  hasten  their 
blooming.  The  earliest  freesias  should  be 
in  bloom  by  Christmas.  Stick  four  or  five 
neat  slender  stakes  into  each  pot  near  the 
outside  and  run  a  piece  of  matting  around 
them  to  fence  in  and  support  the  freesias. 
Bring  some  pots  of  it  from  a  frame  or 
cool  greenhouse  into  a  warm  one  every 
ten  or  fourteen  days  to  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers. 

A  good  many  begonias  are  now  in 
bloom.  While  they  like  a  little  warmth, 
good  light  but  not  bright  sunshine,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  water  at  the  root  they 
dislike  watering  overhead  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Libonias  and  sericographis  are  very  ac- 
commodating plants  and  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly at  home  in  pots  along  the  path- 
ways and  on  shelves  by  the  edges  of  the 
paths  but  under  the  main  benches. 

Summer  propagated  scarlet  geraniums 
grown  on  in  pots  are  m  good  blossom, 
but  those  lifted  and  potted  in  September 
haven't  recovered  enough  yet  to  bloom. 

They  will  begin  to  show  cheerfulness  in 
January.  Show  pelargoniums  or  "Lady 
Washington  geraniums"  asthcv  arc  often 
called  should  be  kept  cocil,  ouIn  nmiUr- 
ately  moist  at  the  root,  an.  I  |n  lirilK  div 
over  head.  They  ai'c  11. .t  r(.,|iiiic,l  j',, 
bloom  before  next  May,  so  wliaL 't.  Uic  use 
of  hurrying  them  up  now  and  using  up 
room  other  plants  require. 

Nasturtiums  of  the  Lobbianum  section 
if  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  and  run  up  on 
strings    along    the    rafters,    vielc]    many 


1  all  winter.  Give  them  lots  of 
water,  but  not  much  soil,  over  feeding 
means  in  their  case  over  luxuriance  of 
foliage  rather  than  superabundance  of 
flowers.  They  will  bloom  all  winter. 
Poinsettias  will  soon  be  at  their  gaj'cst. 
Look  out  for  mealy  bugs,  if  these  pests 
infest  the  heads  of  bracts  they  spoil  the 
flowers,  and  it  is  hard  to  dislodge  them 
Allamandas  if  in  warm  moist  genial 
quarters  bloom  all  the  year  round,  but 
we  cut  them  in  now  to  keep  them  from 
shading  the  other  plants,  and  keep  them 
pretty  dry  to  check  their  growth.  In 
spring  the  earth  their  roots  are  in  will  be 
soaked  with  water  and  the  allamanda 
allowed  to  run  and  bloom  at  will.  Much 
the  same  with  the  runningclerodendrons. 


FAVORITE  PLANTS  FOR  CWRISTMAS. 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  it  isn't  a  question  of 
roses  and  carnations  only  with  the  peo- 
ple at  Christmas,  potted  plants  are  in  un- 
usual demand,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
kinds  is  being  asked  for  every  year.  In 
fact  most  any  plant  that  is  pretty,  clean, 
well-grown  and  furnished,  and  looks 
hardy  enough  to  stand  well  in  the  dry  air 
and  heat  of  our  d  J^  elling  houses  finds 
favor  with  the  people. 

In  the  matter  of  Christmas  presents 
folks  sometimes  rack  their  brains  for  what 
to  get  that  will  be  beautiful,  useful,  ap- 
propriate and  esteemed  by  the  recipient 
and  find  what  they  are  looking  for  in 
potted  plants.  A  handsome  cyclamen  or 
Chinese  primrose  in  bloom,  an  ardisia 
loaded  with  scarlet  berries,  a  rubber 
plant  with  big  leathery  foliage  to  the 
ground,  or  a  fresh  and  graceful  palm  is 
something  every  one  would  admire  and 
appreciate. 

Perhaps  palms  take  the  lead.  The  ones 
most  asked  for  are  Areca  lutescens,  A. 
Baueri,  Cocos  Wecldeliana,  Kentia  Bel- 
moreana,  and  K.  Forsteriana,  they  are 
elegant  feather  palms  and  fine  for  liouse 
decoration;  and  are  being  called  for  in 
preference  to  the  fan  palm  Lataiiia  Bor- 
honica.  The  little  compact  fan  palm 
Livistona  rotundifolia  is  selling  well. 
Early  in  the  fall  we  had  a  large  green- 
house nearly  full  of  it,  and  now  there 
isn't  a  plant  of  it  big  enough  for  use  left 
on  the  place.  Although  it  is  compara- 
tively new  in  the  trade  the  people  have 
taken  to  it  kindly.  As  yet  it  is  scarce. 
Phoenix  rupicola,  an  elegant  arching 
feather  palm  is  also  a  favorite.  Phosnix 
rupicola  being  one  of  the  lightest  and 
airiest  of  palms,  is  always  sought  for. 
Pinanga  Kublii  when  well  grown  also 
pleases  the  people.  Ceonowa  gracilis  is  a 
beautiful  little  feather  palm  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Cocos  Weddeliana  but  a  little 
heavier,  and  is  esteemed  for  table  decora- 
tion. Being  somewhat  expensive  is  the 
onlj'  thing  that  stands  between  Rhapis 
bumilis  and  its  general  adoption  by  the 
people,  for  it  is  a  pretty  plant,  and  will 
thrive  in  dark  rooms  better  than  most 
palms. 

Ferns. — We  have  nothing  richer  or 
more  elegant  and  beautiful  than  Adian- 
tum  Farleyense,  and  although  its  propa- 
gation is  being  pushed  with  energy  and 
large  quantities  are  raised  the  siqi'ply  is 
not  enough.  Nicely  grown  Inmcli  jilants 
of  nephrolepsis,  or  as  it  is  i;enerally  called 
sword  fern,  particularly  of  A',  exaltata, 
and  its  variety  phimosa  are  much 
esteemed  for  side  tables,  brackets,  or  for 
sunless  windows. 

Aralia  fdicifolia  is  a  dainty  little  Poly- 
nesian shrub  with  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves, 
purple  and  green;  and  Panax  Victoria' an 
allied  little  shrubby  plant  with  elegantly 
divided    and  fringed    foliage,   variegated 


green  and  white,  both  make  lovelv  table 
or  side  board  plants,  but  thev  should  be 
be  kept  out  of  the  draught. 

Young  plants  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine 
{Araucaria  excelsa),  one  and  one-half  to 
four  feet  high  perfect  in  form  and  sym- 
metry are  sold  in  great  quantity.  There 
are  several  distinct  varieties  of  it,  the 
bluish  one  called  ^fauca  ha vingthe prefer- 
ence. The  larger  ones  will  be  used  greatly 
as  living  Christmas  trees,  but  after  the 
holidays  are  over  thev  will  be  retained  for 
house  decoration,  fortheyare  too  beauti- 
ful and  precious  to  treat'  with  the  disre- 
spect we  handle  a  spruce  or  silver  fir.  See- 
ing these  perfect  little  specimens  in  the 
florists' stores  one  would  scarcely  cridit 
it  that  when  they  attain  their  full  devel- 
opment in  their  nativecountry  they  make 
trees  150  feet  high  with  timber  trunks  20 
feet  around. 

Well  colored  plants  of  Aspidistra  larida 
yariegata  always  sell  well  in  winter.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  accommodating  of 
plants,  and  seems  to  grow  well  in  heat  or 
cold,  sunshine  or  shade;  in  fact  it  and 
Rhapis  ffabelliformis  are  supposed  to  live 
in  good  health  for  a  longertime  in  a  dark 
shady  room  than  most  any  other  plants 
we  have  in  common  cultivation.  It  will 
stand  10°  or  15°  of  frost  with  apparent 
unconcern. 

Ardesia  cremilata,  a  little  evergreen 
shrub  pot  plant,  loaded  with  scarlet  ber- 
ries is  cheerful,  appropriate,  and  timely, 
and  the  "Jerusalem  cherry"  (Solanu'm 
capsicastrum)  audits  dwarf(nanumcom- 
pactiim)  variety,  full  of  big  bright  orange 
scarlet  berries  are  general  favorites  as 
house  plants. 

Small  plants  of  Cycas  revoluta  with 
good    heads    of  leaves,  are   bought    by 

There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  popular 
wave  in  favor  of  dracaenas. 

The  rubber  plant  {Ficus  elastica)  is  still 
a  favorite  house  plan^.  There  is  a  varie- 
gated leaved  form  of  it,  but  it  is  not  meet- 
ing with  much  favor. 

Although  erotons  are  very  richly  colored 
and  desirable  for  decorations  they  are  not 
apt  to  last  in  good  condition  as  house 
plants  for  a  long  time  as  do  rubber  plants 
or  palms,  but  they  can  be  used  very 
beautifully  in  table,  mantel,  and  other 
decorations  of  that  kind.  The  leaves,  also 
cut  leaf\-  branches  can  be  used  to  fine  ad- 
vantage arranged  with  fern  fronds  and 
cut  flowers. 

The  cyclamen  is  a  gem  among  house 
plants,  the  varietj'  giganteum  being  the 
one  mostly  grown.  It  will  be  largely 
bought  up  this  winter  for  Christmas 
presents,  so  will  Chinese  primroses. 

We  look  upon  azaleas  more  as  Easter 
than  Christmas  plants,  but  this  season 
several  florists  have  made  an  extra  efiort 
to  get  a  lot  of  azaleas  into  bloom  for  the 
holidays.  F.  L.  Atkins. 

Newjersey. 


FLOWERS  AT  GflRISTMAS. 

Our  collection  of  plants  is  so  large,  com- 
pared with  our  house  room,  that  we  have 
very  little  opportunity  to  grow  many 
blooming  plants,  still  we  do  have  a  few 
to  cheer  up  the  dull  monotonj'  of  win- 
ter. The  following  will  be  in  their  glor3' 
at  Christmas  time:  Adhatoda  Cydonx- 
folia,  scarlet  salvia,  dwarf;  Crassula  tri- 
dentata,Riviaa  humilis,  red  berries;  Eche- 
veria  metallica,  B.  Brasiliensis,  red  ber- 
ries; begonias,  several  species;  B.  aaran- 
tiaca,  yellow;  oxalis  in  variet3',  Solanuw 
capsicastrum,  cyclamens,  Acbania  Mal- 
raviscus,  stevias,  Olea  fragrans,  bouvar- 
dias  in  variety,  Inga  pulcherrima,  Rein- 
wardtia  (Linum)  trigyna,jasminumo0ic- 
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iimh,  lauristinus,  Cassia  Tora,  cannas, 
especially  Koenigen  Charlotte,  which 
proves  itself  (with  me)  to  be  a  very  con- 
stant bloomer,  also  Chas.  Henderson; 
Lopezia  miniata,  Euphorbia  (Poinsettia) 
pulcberrima,  anthuriums,  allamandas, 
Clerodendron  lialfouriarwm. 

I  do  not  care  to  have  my  bulbs  verj- 
early,  as  there  are  so  nianj-  things  which 
enables  one  to  get  along  without  them. 

J.   GURNEV. 

Missouri   Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis. 


the  outside  with  a  good  bank  of  litter 
and  cover  the  sashes  with  mats  and  shut- 
ters to  keep  out  the  frost.  But  let  in  the 
daylight  and  sunshine  if  j'ou  want  lots 
of  nice  violets,  and  ventilate  in  fine 
weather.  All  the  other  plants  will  stand 
a  good  deal  of  frost.  If  we  are  only 
keeping  them  over  for  spring  blooming 
we  needn't  exclude  frost  from  th(m  alto- 
gether; on  the  other  hand,  if  we  want  to 
pick  pansies,  anemones,  narcissi  and 
forget-me-nots  in  winter  we  should  wrap 
them  up  as  tenderly  as  we  do  our  violets. 


Heati.ng  a  small  gkeenhouse.— An 
Ohio  subscriber  has  a  greenhouse  20x10 
feet  and  asks  about  a  base  burner  boiler 
for  heating  it.  We  have  had  one  of 
Hitchings  &  Go's.  (233  Mercer  street 
Xew  York)  in  use  for  a  good  many  years 
and  it  works  admirably.  Most  makers 
of  greenhouse  boilers  have  similar  con- 
trivances for  heating  small  glass  houses. 

A  Book  adoit  Palms. — S.  L.  wants  to 
know  the  name  of  a  good  book  about 
l)alms.  Les  Palmiers,  etc.,  by  Comte 
Oswald  de  Kerchove  de  Deuterghem, 
large  Svo.,  228  wood  cuts,  and -lO  chrom- 
oliths.  Paris,  J.  Rothschild.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive work.  M. 

THE  COLD  FRAMES. 

In  the  frames  are  violets,  pansies,  anem- 
ones, polyanthuses,  lorget-me-nots, 
daisies,  Canterburj-  bells,  and  a  host  of 
other  plants,  young  and  old,  for  protec- 
tion over  winter.  .\s  we  want  violets  all 
winter  we   wrap   the   frames   around  on 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


ftflRDY  GRAPES  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

"Greenhorn,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  writes: 
"Two  years  ago  I  asked  a  nurseryman  to 
send  m'c  twelve  best  grapes  for  outdoor 
culture  in  this  vicinity.  He  sent  me  three 
Black  Hamburgh,  three  Niagara,  three 
Vergennes  and  three  Hartford.  Shall  1 
dig  thellamburghs  out  and  plant  others, 
and  how  about  the  Vergennes?  What 
sort  is  the  best  early  black  for  ordinary 
culture?" 

Varieties  of  grapes  that  are  "best"  in 
one  place  may  be  poor  enough  in  others 
and  rice  versa.  As  an  outdoor  grape 
Black  Hamburgh  is  no  use  with  you; 
Hartford  Prolific  is  a  good  early  grape, 
but  with  us  Moore's  Early  and  Worden 
are  better;  Vergennes  is  a  comparatively 
new  grape  of  good  quality  and  promise 


and  on  account  of  its  thick  skin  a  fine 
late  keeper.  As  general  purpose  easy  to 
grow  hardy  gi^pes.  however,  we  would 
recommend  Green  Mountain,  greenish 
white,  very  early;  Worden,  black,  moder- 
ately early;  Concord,  black,  mid-season 
to  jate,  everybody's  never-fail  grape; 
Niagara,  greenish  yellow,  large,  a  good 
companion  to  and  same  season  as  Con- 
cord; Brighton,  reddish  purple,  mid-sea- 
son, and  of  excellent  quality,  but  some- 
times a  little  fickle  in  behavior;  and  Dela- 
ware, dark  red,  with  small  berries  in 
close  clusters.  Delaware  and  Brighton 
may  need  a  little  extra  care,  but  the 
others  should  prove  hardy,  healthy,  vig- 
orous and  productive  most  anywhere. 
Rogers'  hybrids,  Salem  for  instance,  are 
splendid  grapes  so  far  as  quality  is  con- 
cerned, but  we  find  them  so  subject  to 
mildew  diseases  that  we  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend them  to  beginners. 


T«E  KEIFFER  PEAR  ON    LONG  ISLAND. 

.\l)out  the  middle  of  November  Mr. 
Silas  L.  Albertson  sent  us  a  boxof  Keiffcr 
pears  wii  h  this  note:  "1  send  to  you  this 
day  a  box  of  Keiffer  pears,  express  pre- 
paid, hoping  you  will  find  them  accepta- 
ble. Some  specimens  this  year  have  been 
of  good  quality  and  others  not,  but  1 
think  this  is  partly  on  account  of  man- 
agement in  picking  and  storing.  The 
Keiffer  is  the  pear  for  bushels  and  dollars. 
1  have  600  trees  of  this  variety  bearing 
and  will  add  in  the  spring  Clapp's 
Favorite,  and  Garber,  and  Hardy.  In 
regard  to  cultivation  I  have  no  special 
method.  The  orchard  is  tilled  with  other 
crops,  and  the  ground  itself  is  naturally 
very  good,  situated  in  a  hollow.  The 
Keiffer  seems  to  notice  any  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  soil  more  than  any  other  pear 
I  am  acquainted  with.  On  poor  dry  soil 
or  in  grass  I  have  seen  the  fruit  no  larger 
than  black  walnuts,  and  yet  the  same 
tree  I'eraoved  to  heavy  moist  soil  will 
produce  fine  specimens.  Where  the  soil  is 
sandv  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  keep 
the  gVound  well  mulched  about  the  trees 


We  got  the  pears,  a  bushel  of  them,  and 
they  were  the  finest  sampl?  of  KeifiFers  we 
ever  saw.  They  weighed  about  11 
ounces  each,  and  measured  lOVi  inches 
around  the  middle,  and  lOVi  to  11  in:he3 
around  lengthwise.  As  dessert  pears 
they  were  handsome  and  iuicy,  but  with 
the'sand  pear  flavor  that  is  not  liked  as  a 
raw  fruit.  Baked,  they  were  delicious, so 
meatj',  so  juicy,  and  so  good.  Stewed 
they  were  excellent,  tender,  jui  y,  and  of 
exceedingly  pleasant  flavor.  The  rich 
whitish  amber  color  of  the  flesh  is  very 
enticing.  Anjou  (Beurre  d'  Anjou)  is  the 
best  large  dessert  pear  we  are  eating  now, 
it  too,  makes  the  best  cooking  pear,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  too  good  for  cooking,  and 
next  to  it  for  baking  or  stewing  comes 
this  Keiffer. 

Baked  pears  are  not  a  common  dish, 
but  vou  ought  to  try  them.  Cook  them 
a  full  hour  in  a  .slow  oven  till  they  are 
done  soft  to  the  core.  The  skin  should 
not  break.  The  pear  may  have  a  dark 
leathery  skin  after  being  bakei,  but  that 
is  no  criterion  of  the  clear  juicy  meat 
within.  The  skins  of  pears  part  from  the 
fruit  with  much  greater  case  than  do  the 
skins  from  apples. 
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Freesias:  How  hardy  are  they?— 
We  grow  some  freesias  planted  out  in 
rows  in  a  cold  frame  over  winter  for  the 
sake  of  the  fine  bulbs  they  make  more 
than  for  the  flowers  we  may  get  from 
them,  protecting  them  in  winter  as  we  do 
violets.  And  we  have  a  lot  there  this 
season  too.  Some  nights  ago  wc  had  an 
unusually  cold  snap,  15°  of  frost,  and 
those  freesias  had  been  left  uncovered,  but 
it  didn't  hurt  them,  not  a  leaf  has  per- 
ished. Had  the  frost  penetrated  to  the 
bulbs,  howtver,  and  such  hard  freezing 
continued  for  a  few  days  it  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  injured  the  freesias.  It 
often  is  not  the  intensity  of  the  frost  for 
a  short  time  so  much  as  less  frost  for  a 
long  time  that  injures  plants. 


American  Flower  Stores.— Probably 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  the  first- 
class  retail  florists'  stores  so  attractively 
and  beautifully  gotten  up  with  plants 
and  flowers  or  so  brilliantly  lighted  up  in 
the  evening  as  they  are  in  this  country, 
and  notabl3'  in  New  York.  And  not  only 
are  the  flowers  the  verv  finest — even  a 
selection  of  the  finest— that  can  be  pro- 
duced, but  the  exceedingly  pretty,  neat 
and  tasteful  way  in  which  they  are  put 
up  in  boxes  to  be  delivered  to  customers 
makes  the  flowers  appear  doubly  fresh 
and  choice;  indeed,  on  opening  the  box 
one  often  has  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  pity  to 
disturb  the  blossoms,  they  look  so  sweet 
and  dainty  nestling  there. 

Calla  Lilies.— a  florist  showed  us  a 
large  greenhouse  filled  with  these  planted 
out  in  a  bed  on  the  center  bench;  one-half 
of  the  bed  had  been  planted  with  roots 
that  had  been  kept  dry  over  summer,  and 
the  other  with  roots  that  had  been 
planted  out  of  doors  all  summer.  In  both 
cases  the  plants  were  reduced  to  single 
strong  "bulbs,"  the  "bulblets"  being  re- 
moved. As  thev  appeared  then  (Decem- 
ber 4)  results  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
those  that  had  been  kept  dry  over  sum- 
mer. We  grow  them  in  both  ways.  In 
the  case  of  very  strong  plants  and  if  we 
want  early  flowers  we  dry  them  off  in 
summer;  but  in  the  ease  of  weak  plants 
we  would  plant  them  out  over  summer. 
We  lift  them  about  the  first  of  August, 
pot  them  and  stand  them  aside  till  Octo- 
ber, hy  which  time  they  recover  very  well. 

Certificated  CHRVSANTHEMUMS.—The 
committees  appointed  by  the  American 
Chrysanthemum  Society  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  new  seedling  chrvsanthe- 
inums  have  recomr  ended  the  following 
varieties  for  the  Society's  Certificate: 
Miss  Gladys  Spaulding,  white,  incurved 
Chinese;  Helen  Bloodgood,  clear  pink, 
incurved  Japanese;  Jeannie  Falconer,  yel- 
low, incurved,  Japanese;  Miss  Margaret 
Newbold,  pink,  incurved,  Japanese;  Oak 
Shade,  purplish  pink;  Mrs.  Edwdn  H. 
Trotter,  white,  reflexed,  Japanese;  Miss 
Louise  D.  Black,  bright  yellow,  incurved, 
Chinese;  Mrs.  Wm.H.  Rand,  orange  yel- 
low, reflexed,  Japanese;  Fred  Walz,  lilac 
pink,  incurved,  Japanese;  New  York,  white 
tinged  with  lemon,  incurved,  Japanese; 
Francis  B.  Haj-es,  rose  pink,  incurved. 
Japanese;  Gold  Fever,  yellow,  incurved, 
Chinese;  Henry  Rieman,  deep  yellow, 
Chinese;  Elma  O.  Farrell,  rose  pink,  re- 
flexed, Japanese;  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Kem- 
ble,  white,  divided  petals,  Japanese. 

Anjou  Pears.— We  have  received  from 
EUwanger  &  Barry  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
box  of  Anjou  pears  They  are  fine  fruit 
averaging  half  a  pound  each  and  in  prime 
condition  for  shipping  and  using.  We 
look  upon  this  pear  as  the  finest  dessert 
variety  we  have  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  tree  is  a  capital  grower  and  sure 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  runs  even  and  large. 
Of  course  a  loamy  soil  or  one  inclined  to 
be  clayey  is  regarded  as  being  the  best 
for  pears,  but  here  on  the  light  soils  of 
Long  Island  the  Anjou  pear  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  satisfactory  sorts  we 
grow  With  us  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen 
about  the  first  of  November,  and  by  keep- 
ing it  in  a  cool  room  or  cellar  on  shelves 
or  in  drawers  and  each  specimen  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  dry  soft  paper  it  may  be  kept 
in  fine  form  till  Christmas  or  New  Years. 
The  American  Pomological  Society  classes 
it  as  the  fourth  in  the  list  of  pears  for 
general  cultivation.  Bartlett  is  first, 
Angouleme second,  Seckel  third,  and  Anjou 
fourth.  With  us  it  is  far  better  than 
Angouleme,   and    on    light    land    stands 


next  to  Bartlett  among  those  named.  A 
dish  of  it,  engraved  from  a  photograph, 
was  shown  in  Gardening  January  1,  '93. 

Dean  Hole  Rose  is  a  sport  obtained 
by  J.  H.  Taylor,  a  florist  of  Bayside,  L.  I. 
from  Madame  Caroline  Testout.  The 
color  is  white  tinted  with  a  warm  creamy 
shade  in  the  centre.  It  was  introduced  to 
us  at  a  dinner  given  in  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 14,  to  Dean  Hole  by  a  few  of  his  hor- 
ticultural friends,  and  "there  named  Dean 
Hole  in  compliment  to  the  honored  guest. 
Beyond  that  the  blossom  was  a  beautiful 
one  we  can  tell  very  little  about  this  new 
rose,  but  it  comes  of  an  excellent  parent. 
Madame  C.  Testout  is  a  hybrid  tea  rose, 
not  hardy  in  the  north,  but  now  largely 
grown  in  greenhouses  for  winter  flowers. 
Its  color  is  a  clear  satiny  rose  and  it  is 
quite  double  for  its  class,  and  highly  fra 
grant.  A  good  many  years  ago  a  very 
beautiful  and  brilliant  H.  P.  rose  was 
named  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  but  while  it  is 
still  one  of  the  very  best  hardy  roses  in 
Europe,  it  isn't  satisfactorj'  with  us  here. 
It  is  not  in  roses  alone  that  our  florists 
are  honoring  the  Dean,  we  find  they  have 
also  named  a  beautiful  new  white  chrys- 
anthemum and  a  yellow  carnation  in 
compliment  to  him. 

The  Japanese  Poison  Ivy.— Undei  the 
name  of  Ampelopsis  Japonica  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Garden  writes  as 
follows:  "From  the  time  the  buds  burst 
in  early  summer  until  the  leaves  fall  in 
autumn  the  foliage  of  this  is  always 
beautiful.  Through  the  summer  months 
the  leaves,  which  are  trifoliate,  present 
many  shades  of  green,  and  in  autumn 
they  assume  shades  of  yellow,  orange  and 
carmine,  manv  being  marked  with  all 
three  colors.  'The  color  is  not  so  rich  as 
that  o(  A.  Veitcbii,  but  is  equally  beauti- 
ful. The  two,  however,  do  not  come  into 
competition,  for  whereas  A.  Veitcbii  re- 
quires a  wall  to  which  to  chng,  the  other 
is  a  spreading  deciduous  shrub,  and,  as 
a  decorative  hardy  plant,  possesses  pos- 
sibilities ot  the  highest  order."  Come 
now,  the  truth  of  the  matteris  this:  what 
you  call  "Ampelopsis  Japonica"  is  nothin  j 
inore  or  less  than  the  Japanese  form  of 
our  vile  but  beautiful  vine,  the  poison 
ivy,  Rhus  Toxicodendron.  What  sane 
man,  the  father  of  a  family  of  children, 
would  plant  that  baneful  pest  around  his 
home? 

The  Golden  Mayberry,  a  new  rasp- 
berry, was  introduced  to  us  last  spring 
as  a  rare  and  valuable  new  fruit,  at  the 
high  price  of  $5  a  plant.  The  dissemina- 
tor claimed  that  it  was  a  month  earlier 
than  other  raspberries,  and  that  the  ber- 
ries were  golden  vellow,  sweet  and  lus- 
cious; also  that  the  bushes  are  hardy, 
vigorous  and  productive.  .About  the 
middle  of  last  June  we  saw  the  stock  of  it 
growing  in  the  field,  and  picked  of  the 
fruit  and  ate  it;  this  was  betore  we  had  a 
ripe  raspberry  of  any  kind  at  home,  and 
reallv  they  were  d'elightful.  That  the 
plants  are' thrifty  is  also  sure  enough,  for 
we  were  there  again  the  other  day  and 
saw  them  being  dug  up— thousands  of 
them.  Of  course  before  we  can  pass  an 
opinion  on  its  general  utility  we  want  to 
know  how  it  behaves  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  under  different  cultural 
eonditions,"but  from  what  we  have  seen 
of  it  we  feel  justified  in  regarding  it  quite 
favorably. 

.  Such  a  big  price  is  practically  prohib- 
itory, and  it  is  meant  to  be,  but  it  gives 
the  vendor  a  year's  time  in  advertising 
and  also  an  opportunity  to  increase  his 
stock  to  a  degree  when  he  can  afford  to 
dispose  of  it  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
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Landscape  Work. — One  of  our  readers 
has  a  garden  to  lay  out  and  asks  us  what 
we  would  charge  for  giving  him  a  plan 
for  it.  Our  correspondent  is  on  the  right 
track.  Anyone  having  a  nice  house  and 
a  piece  of  ground  around  it,  should  have 
the  garden  laid  out  in  the  best,  most 
tasteful  and  convenient,  and  ])rettiest 
way  possible.  Properly  laid  out  to  begin 
with  it  is  right  forever,'  make  a  botch  of 
it  to  begin  with  and  it  is  probably  wi'ong 
forever.  And  the  little  it  will  cost  you 
now  to  have  it  done  well  will  be  a  good 
investment,  and  as  years  pass  by  and  the 
beauties  of  your  home  grounds  mature, 
you  will  appreciate  them  more  and  more, 
and  they  will  add  to  the  value  of  your 
|)roperty.  General  plans  such  as  we  give 
in  Gardening  (and  no  more  beautiful  or 
rational  ones  have  ever  been  published) 
are  suggestive  only.  No  man  who  never 
saw  your  place  can  give  you  a  true  plan 
for  it,  no  matter  what  he  may  insist  to 
ihe  eontran,'.  Our  practical  duties  at 
Dosoris  and  Gardening  completely  occupy 
our  time  and  we  are  unable  to  do  any 
outside  work.  But  we  can  confidently 
recommend  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson  Elliott,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  designer  of  the  plans 
that  have  appeared  in  this  journal,  as  a 
man  of  good  common  sense  and  excellent 
taste. 

The  Stinging  Primrose  {Primula  oh- 
conica):  Why?— When  this  little  prim- 
rose was  first  introduced  to  cultivation 
its  beauty,  profusion  rnd  usefulness  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  so  easily  raised  from 
.seed  appealed  so  forcibly  to  florists  and 
amateurs,  that  it  at  once  became  a  fav- 
orite and  was  widely  and  extensively 
grown.  But  the  poisoned  condition  of 
the  hands  of  many  of  the  gardeners  and 
florists  who  handled  it  in  growing  it  or 
gathering  its  flowers  soon  brought  it 
into  disrepute.  The  poisoning  appeared 
as  an  eczematous  inflammation  of  the 
parts  of  the  skin  of  the  hands  or  arms 
touched  by  the  plants,  caused  by  the 
jointed  glandular  hairs  of  the  leaves. 
The  irritation  was  not  perceptible  at 
once  as  it  would  be  in  the  ease  of  a  sting- 
ing nettle,  but  after  an  hour  or  so,  and  it 
continued  for  several  days,  a  week  or 
more.  Alost  of  the  workmen  here  were 
badlv  poisoned  everj'  time  they  handled 
the  primulas,  on  the  other  hand  some  of 
them  could  handle  it  with  perfect  immun- 
ity. But  the  strangest  thing  about  it  to 
us  is  here;  At  first  it  used  to  poison  us 
every  time  we  touched  it;  in  a  year  or  two 
the  irritation  became  less  marked,  and 
now  we  handle  the  plants — repotting 
them,  cleaning  them,  or  picking  the  flow- 
ers from  them  without  suffering  any  irri- 
tation. 

The  lily  of  the  valley  that  the  flo- 
rists force  in  winteris  imported  European 
roots.  They  are  the  best  for  them,  being 
the  most  reliable,  for  they  have  been 
grown  and  selected  specially  for  forcing, 
and  every  pip  produces  a  flower  spike. 
But  amateurs  can  grow  their  own  roots 
and  get  fine  flowers.  We  have  a  large 
lot  of  this  little  plant  in  the  garden  and 
every  fall  we  topdress  it  with  short  man- 
ure, letting  it  stay  there  over  summer. 
This  gives  us  big  fine  pips,  and  beautiful 
spikes.  Before  the  winter  sets  in  we  dig 
out  about  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  square  sods  of  it  for  forcing.  The 
sods  are  well  shaken  to  remove  the  loose 
earth  from  them,  and  then  they  are 
packed  pretty  close  into  li  tie  flats  or 
boxes,  say  12  or  16  inches  square  by  -t 
inches  deep,  keeping  the  pips  all  looking 
up,  but  none  above  the  box.  We  pack  as 
many  into  each  box  as  we  can  get  with- 
out hurting  them,  using  light,  fine  dryish 


earth  in  the  operation.  When  the  boxing 
is  finished  we  set  them  out  of  doors  in  an 
open  frame  by  the  side  of  a  board  fence 
and  spread  some  leaves  or  chaffy  man- 
ure over  them,  but  not  nearly  enough  to 
exclude  frost  from  them.  They  remain 
there  during  winter  except  that  so  many 
are  brought  indoors  twice  a  week  for 
forcing.  We  start  them  in  the  hottest 
place  in  the  greenhouse — a  place  under  the 
bench  near  the  boil  r,  and  when  the  flower 
spikes  appear  above  ground  move  the 
boxes  up  on  to  the  shelf  and  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  when  the  bells  begin  to  form 
move  them  to  a  cooler  place.  We  want 
good  foliage  as  well  as  good  flowers.  In 
forcing  lily  of  the  valley,  trying  to  estab- 
lish the  plants  before  forcing  them  is 
labor  lost,  and  common  sand  is  just  as 
good  as  rich  earth  for  boxing  them  in. 

The  Grape  Culturist,  a  treatise  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  or  hardy 
grape  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  com  s  to  us 
from  the  Orange  Judd  Co.  It  is  a  new 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  work 
which  has  been  a  standard  f  r  thirty- 
years.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Fuller;  we  know  the  man  and  the  experi- 
ence he  has  had,  and  we  hail  with  delight 
this  comprehensive, plain, practical, easily 
understood  and  up-to-date  book  on  how 
to  grow  grapes  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Fuller 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  practical 
horticulture  for  fifty  years,  and  is  a  life- 
long investigator  as  well  as  practitioner, 
he  knows  the  theory  and  the  fact  of  the 
matter,  and  has  got  the  hard  common 
.sense  peculiar  to  men  of  long  experience. 
More  than  that  he  has  got  the  happy 
faculty  of  communicating  to  others  the 
information  he  himself  possesses  in  a  terse, 
convincing  way.  He  commences  by  giv- 
ing us  a  history  of  the  grape  vine  and  its 
botanical  characteristics.  He  tells  us 
how  to  propagate  it  from  buds,  grafts, 
cuttings  and  seeds;  and  how  to  hybridize 
it.  Every  detail  of  cultivation  in  the 
garden  and  vineyard  is  given,  for  instance 
soil,  sitmtion,  selection,  planting,  prun- 
ing, training,  fruiting,  etc.;  also  the  insect 
and  fungous  diseases  of  the  vine  and  how 
to  deal  with  them.  And  38  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  description  of  varieties.  A 
list  of  the  best  standard  varieties  is  given 
in  one  chapter;  a  list  of  new  varieties  in 
another;  and  one  of  old  and  obsolete 
kinds.in  a  third.  Altogetherwe  commend 
this  book  as  being  indispensable  to  any 
one  interested  in  grape  growing  out  of 
doors;  it  is  a  sound  book  and  one  can 
follow  its  teachings  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  It  is  12mo.,  freely  illustrated, 
contains  some  280  pages,  and  costs  $1.50. 
You  can  get  it  from  the  publisher  of  this 
journal. 

Plan  for  a  Terrace. — A  correspon- 
dent of  Gardening  hastwo  terraces,  each 
28  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  sloping 
southward  at  an  angle  of  one  to  four,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  steps.  He 
intends  next  springto  plant  these  terraces 
partly  with  tall  growing  foliage  or  decor- 
ative plants,  but  mainly  with  low  grow- 
ing shrubs  and  plants,  and  he  desires  us 
to  say  that  he  will  give  a  prize  of  twenty 
dollars  for  the  best  design;  the  competi- 
tion being  open  to  all.  Theplans  of  both 
tei-races  are  to  be  alike  in  design,  but  the 
planting  may  or  may  not  be  alike.  The 
plans  should  indicate  how  the  plants  and 
shrubs  are  to  be  arranged,  regard  being 
had  to  uniformity  of  size  in  the  case  of 
those  bedded  together.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  beds  are  supposed  to  be  sodded. 
All  plants  and  shrubs,  except  perhaps  a 
few  decorative  plants,  must  be  perfectly 
hardy  in  a  climate  where  the  temperature 
sometimes  reaches  17'  below  zero;  at  all 


events,  hardy  with  reasonable  protection, 
say  a  good  thick  covering  of  leaves.  In 
selecting  the  shrubs  etc..  special  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  quantity, 
(juantity  and  duration  of  bloom.  Plans 
(Irawn  upon  a  scale  of  four  feet  to  one 
inch  may  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  Garden- 
ing any  time  before  February  1 .  Mr.  J. 
Wilkinson  Elliott  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  advise  as  to  the 
awarding  of  the  prize.  This  will  be  an 
interesting  pastime  for  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers during  the  winter  evenings,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  de- 
signs may  be  worthy  of  publication  in 
Gardening. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


TOMATOES  FAILING  IN  WINTER. 

E.  H.,  Concordville,  Pa  ,  asks:  1. 
"Will  you  please  let  me  know  where 
can  I  get  a  book  on  tomato  culture?  2. 
The  tomato  plants  we  have  in  our  green- 
house this  winter  are  not  doing  very  well, 
the  leaves  wilt  and  black  spots  come  on 
them,  and  then  in  a  w  eek's  time  the  leaf 
is  dead  and  so  it  will  go  all  over  the 
plant.  3.  The  stalk  appears  to  be  very 
healthv  but  a  great  many  blossoms  dry 
up  and  there  are  no  tomatoes  formed." 

1 .  There  is  no  book  on  the  subject  that 
we  have  seen. 

2.  Your  plants  are  troubled  with  the 
tomato  leaf  disease,  which  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  crop  in  the  winter  months  in 
the  greenhouse.  By  rigid  cleanliness,  a 
moderate  temperature  and  even,  dry 
atmosphere,  and  picking  off  every  diseased 
leaf  as  it  appears  you  may  keep  the 
disease  in  check  enough  to  have  the  plants 
bear  and  ripen  some  fruit;  but  really 
badlv  infested  plants  should  be  dumped 
out  as  hopehss.  Begin  with  a  thoroughly 
clean  greenhouse,  fresh  soil, firmly  jjacked 
either  in  pots,  boxes,  or  on  benches;  and 
with  stocky,  perfectly  clean  young  plants, 
and  once  a  fortnight  spray  them,  wetting 
the  foliage  on  the  under  as  well  as  the 
upper  side,  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Do 
this  before  there  is  a  vestige  of  disease  in 
sight;  after  the  disease  sets  in  spraying 
may  not  be  a  complete  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive. 

3.  At  this  time  of  year  you  should  hand 
fertilize  your  tomato  blossoms. 


TAB  VEOETflBLE  GARDEN. 

Globe  artichokes.— We  ha\c  put  a 
shovelful  of  coal  ashes  on  top  of  each 
stool,  a  good  armful  of  tree  leaves  on  top 
of  that,  and  a  little  sedge  over  the  leaves 
to  keep  them  in  place. 

The  asparagus  tops  have  been  cut, 
cleared  away  and  burned,  and  the  beds 
manured  and  forked. 

Brussels  sprouts  have  been  lifted, 
stripped  of  their  rough  leaves,  and  heeled 
in.  straight  up  and  close  together  in"  a 
pit  where  we  can  get  at  them  to  pick 
them  in  winter  whenever  we  want  to. 
Don't  have  them  in  the  cellar,  they  smell 
too  bad. 

Mature  cabbage  and  Savoys  are  buned 
heads  down  in  a  close  double  row. 
Smaller  and  younger  headed  Savoys  have 
been  stripped  of  their  rough  leaves,  and 
heeled  in  heads  up  and  as  close  together 
as  possible  in  a  five  feet  wide  bed,  which 
we  cover  with  sashes  or  boards  with 
some  sedge  over  it  to  keep  out  very  hard 
frost. 

Curled  kale  is  put  by  in  the  same  way. 

Cauliflower  showing  small  heads  was 
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prepared  as  stated  for  Savoys  except  that 
we  have  to  keep  it  in  a  pit  or  well- 
wrapped  frame,  and  exclude  hard  frost 
from  it 

Celery  is  laid  past  in  the  trenches,  with 
a  month's  supply  in  a  pit  where  we  can  get 
at  it  at  anytime.  The  ridges  are  packed 
at  top,  smoothed  and  graded  on  the  sides 
to  shed  water,  boards  tilted  to  the  side 
are  placed  ovir  the  rows  of  plants,  and 
over  all  some  sedge  and  leaves  are  laid  to 
exclude  frost.  Look  out  for  field  mice 
though  They  love  such  winter  ([uarters, 
and  cut  the  plants,  tunnelling  among 
them  and  destroying  them. 

Chives  have  died  down  to  the  ground. 
Some  clumps  of  them  lifted  now  and 
brought  into  warmth  will  soon  start  into 
fresh  growth  and  give  you  a  nice  cutting 
for  salads. 

Curled  cress  and  white  mustard  are 
much  esteemed  fresh  salading.  Sow  the 
seed  thickly  in  shallow  boxes  in  light  soil 
smoothed  on  the  surface,  and  bring  it  into 
a  warm  room  or  greenhouse.  In  a  few 
daj'S  the  seedlings  appear,  and  when  they 
are  seven  to  ten  days  old,  cut  them  clean 
off  at  the  root,  they  are  then  fit  for  use. 

Greenhouse  cucunijiers  are  all  we  have 
now.  A  night  temperature  of  60°  to  65°, 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  a  syringing  in 
the  forenoou,  rigid  cleanliness  against  red 
spider  and  mealy  bugs,  and  hand  fertihza- 
tion  of  the  flowers,  are  what  is  needed. 

Dandelions  have  been  cut  and  raked  ofi' 
smootTi,  and  a  dressing  of  light  manure 
spread  over  the  beds  to  save  the  crowns 
from  the  effects  of  sudden  changes  in 
winter,  and  we  leave  them  in  this  way 
till  the  first  of  March,  when  we  cover  the 
beds  with  frames  and  sashes  to  coax  the 
plants  to  grow  that  we  may  cut  them  for 
early  greens. 

Endive  should  be  tied  up,  and  kept  dry 
overhead  in  cold  frames  much  as  we 
would  lettuces. 

Of  horse  radish  we  have  dug  up  enough 
to  last  us  till  spriue,  storing  it  in  the  pit, 
and  the  strong  roots  which  we  shall  use 
for  new  sets  in  spring  are  buried  or  pitted 
out  of  doors.  We  plant  in  early  spring. 
We  never  gained  anything  bv  planting  it 
in  fall. 

Leeks  have  been  lifted  and  stored  in  a 
comer  of  a  cold  frame  where  we  can  reach 
them  at  anytime. 

Lettuces  are  in  the  cold  frames  in  all 
stages  from  2-inch  plants  to  hearting 
ones.  The  little  ones  are  pretty  hardy, 
but  we  cover  up  the  big  ones  enough  to 
save  them  from  frost. 

We  get  lamb  long  before  we  have  out- 
door green  mint  in  spring,  for  this  reason 
we  cut  and  dried  a  few  bunches  of  it,  and 
also  lifted  a  few  sods  of  its  roots  and 
planted  them  in  shallow  boxes  to  bring 
into  warm  quarters  a  little  while  before 
we  want  the  green  mint. 

Mushrooms  are  a  winter  crop.  Con- 
tinue to  get  together  fresh  horse  manure 
for  new  beds.  But  don't  use  manure  from 
stables  where  the  horses  are  fed  with  car- 
rots.   See  page  60,  November  1  last. 

New  Zealand  spinach  was  fine  with  us 
up  into  November,  but  it  is  tougher  than 
our  common  spinach  and  less  palatable. 
It  is  all  past  now.  Now,  while  it  will 
stand  heat  and  drouth,  a  slight  frost 
kills  it.  Next  year  from  self  sown  seed  it 
will  come  up  thickly  all  around  where  it 
grew  this  year. 

Onions  are  stored  in  a  cool  room.  We 
])lace  a  layer  of  dry  marsh  hay  on  the 
Hoor,  then  a  layer,  six  or  eight  inches 
deep,  of  onions  on  top  of  that,  and  finish 
)ff  with  more  hay  over  all.   A  sharp  frost 


we  covered  up  a  row  to  keep  for  use  till 
the  holidays.  In  a  cold  frame  there  is  a 
nice  stand  of  midsummer  sown  plants  for 
use  over  winter  and  till  the  end  of  next 
June.  Most  folks  have  a  old  soap  or 
cracker  box  planted  full  of  parsley  and 
stuck  in  front  of  the  window  inside  in  the 
cellar. 

Of  parsnips  we  will  leave  a  large  bed 
out  of  doors  and  undisturbed  over  win- 
ter. If  the  potatoes  in  the  cellar  are 
sprouting  turn  them  out  of  the  barrels 
and  rub  the  sprouts  off  of  them.  If  you 
have  any  in  outdoor  pits,  cover  them 
deep  enough  to  exclude  frost,  but  venti- 
late them  too. 

Radishes  after  this  time  of  year  had  bet- 
ter be  raised  in  greenhouses,  they  won't 
grow  in  cold  frames,  and  hotbeds  are  too 
close  and  unsatisfactory  in  December  and 
January. 

Rhubarb,  we  put  a  little  earth  on  each 
crown  to  shed  water  and  mark  the  spot. 
We  will  soon  begin  lifting  some  roots  for 
forcing.  Our  market  gardeners  always 
lift  them  and  leave  them  out  in  the  frost 
for  a  while  before  they  bring  them  in- 
doors to  force. 

Spinach  that  was  sown  early  in  Sep- 
tember is  heavy  stock  now  and  a  good 
deal  blistered  with  the  leaf  maggot;  that 
which  was  sown  the  middle  of  the  month 
is  giving  us  the  best  greens.  As  soon  as 
there  is  a  good  crust  of  frost  on  the 
ground  we  will  spread  some  sedge  or  salt 
hay  over  it  to  preserve  it  from  the 
changes  of  winter,  we  wait  for  the  frost 
on  account  of  the  field  mice.  For  a  sup- 
ply in  severe  weather  we  have  a  string  of 
cold  frames  filled  with  spinach.  Besides, 
if  one  were  to  pull  a  lot  of  spinach  now 
and  barrel  it,  leaving  the  barrels  out  in 
the  cold  or  in  a  cold  shed  the  spinach  will 
keep  in  them  for  some  weeks. 


Squash  are  very  easy  to  keep  till  Decem- 
ber, now  we  must  keep  them  warm,  say 
at  60°  to  have  them  late  in  winter. 

Carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  salsify  and 
scorzonera  are  all  up,  and  in  their  respec- 
tive bins  in  the  root  house.  We  must  keep 
a  careful  watch  over  them  to  keep  them 
from  sprouting,  and  we  must  keep  them 
cool.  Look  out  for  damping  or  rotting 
among  them. 
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landle  them  much  while  they  arc  frozen. 
The  outside  parsley   was  so  good  that 


That  will   be  Appreciated 

By  any  lover  of  plants  and  flowers 

Is  a  year's  subscription  to ^ 
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The  recipient  will  be  reminded  of  your   thought= 
fulness  twenty=four  times  during  1895. 

Order  now  and  we  will  send  to  each  one  a  copy 
of  this  issue  to  reach  them  Christmas,  with  a 
letter  advising  that  it  is  sent  as  a  Christmas 
present  by  you  and  that  the  gift  includes  the 
twenty-four  issues  for  1895. 
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BLOOMlNGTONlPhoenixl  NURSERY.     .    .    . 
600  Acres.    Thirteen  Greenhouses. 

Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  IledKe  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.      l*nced 

Catalogue   mailed    Tee.     KBtabllshed   lfB2. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttlo  A  Co.)  Uloomui(;ton,  lU. 


Nurserymen  and  Florists 

should  have  our  new  Trade  List 
for  Autumn  18fl4.  Contains  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  assort- 

ORNAnENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  SMALL  FRUITS  and 

VINES.     Send  for  one. 


ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•    •    Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening, 

HOW  TO  a  ROW 

Pine=Apples. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  industries.  Send 
10  cts.  in  stamps  lor  pamphlet  giving  full 
particulars 

JOHN  ASPINWALL,  Eau  Qallie,  Fla. 
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Len 


.Pineapples  and  a 


uplcal  FrultB  .-md  Flowers  are  grown  to  perfection. 

imate  deilglilful.  Sununer  and  Winter.  Land  fertile. 

gh  and  dry.    .\   nook  In  FLORIDA  ™mpara- 

,  offers  r'-v»'VlL»rt  to  settlers 

J  winter  visitors  advantages  not  found  elsewhere. 

Seekers  after  health,  pleasure,  or  profit  should  read 

our  booklet,  sent  free.  LE.HON  KAY  LAND  «!<•. 

UOri  Old  Colony  Building.  CHICAGO. 


tlvely 


Edison  Phonograph 


A  Meclianical  Aman 
uensis  in  your 

office. 
Matchless   Enter 


I  For  particulars  address 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN   PHONOGRAPH  CO,, 
2SS  Waba.sh  Ave.  (near  Jackson),  Chicago. 


.  ._       Theadvan- 
lOgraphy  are  very 


In  transcribing. 


nd  greater  speed  and  ace 


Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


EAGLE    BRAND  THE   BEST. 


NO  TAR. 


ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  roofing,  and  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 

.  .  .  RUBBER    PAINT 

The  best  known  paint  in  the  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sidesof  barns 
or  out-buildings.  It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  S4.50  for  a  5-gJ.llon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  ofT,  and  is  fire-proof  against  sparks. 
TRY  IT. 

EXCEL5I0R  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

, FI\RMf\NNUflLlorl895: 

•The  I.eadinK  American  Seed  Catalogue."  ♦ 

handspme    book    of    174    pages,* 
with    many    new   features    for    1895     hundreds    of   illustra-  ♦ 

♦  tions,  pictures  painted  from  nature.     It  tells  all  about  the  Best  ♦ 

♦  Seeds  that  Grow,  including  rare  Novelties  that  cannot  be  had* 

♦  elsewhere.      Any    planter  is    welcome  to  a   copy    Free.      Send* 

♦  your  address  to-day  on  a  postal  card.  ♦ 

♦  W.  flTLEE  BURPEE  &  GO..  Seed  Growers.  PHIUflDELPttlfl.* 
1  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


|RURPEE'§ 

♦  '^with    manv    new   featur 


TREES 

I  Handsome  160-page  Catalogue  tree. 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL,  t^ 

Roses,  Kvergreens.  Hardy  Plants. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


mXIIKSTKK, 


TREES 


5S  PLANTS 


GHRYSflNTttfeMUMS . . 


ONE  MILLION 


.  E.G.  Hill,  new  e 

ificent^ 


Clir 


Chalfant, 


sport  from  Jos.  H.  White.  Chas.  Davis,  yellow 
shaded  apncot,  sport  from  Viviand-Morel,  pos- 
sessing all  the  good  qualities  of  the  latter. 
White  Boehmer,  a  very  fine  variety,  white  sport 
from  L.  Boehmer.  One  strong  plant  of  each  free 
by  mail  foi  $1.00;  doz.  plants  (8  of  each)  $2.00. 
WM.  TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


shrubs,  dec- 
!  herbaceous 
plants,  etc.  for  landscape  gardeners,  parks  cem- 
eteries and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
Thunbergii,  red  berried  Berberry,  California  and 
Common  Privet,  Spiraea  Thunbergii,  Buckthorn, 
Honey  Locnst.  Japan  Quince,  Hedge  plants. 
Woodbine.  Wistaria,  Periploca,  Bignonia, 
Ampelopsis,  Honeysuckles.  Vincas,  and  Ever- 
greens. Catalogues  free.  Prices  low. 
B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  P.ymouth,  Mass. 


The  practical  value  of 
Meehans'  Monthly  is 
now  fully  recognized  by 
devotees  of  Wild  Flowers 
and  general  gardening. — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Meehans' 


Monthly. 


makes  no  pretensions,  this 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  ever 
seen. — Boston  Herald, 


A  magazine  devoted  to  Wild  Flowers  and  the  higlier  branches  of  General  Gardening  and 
Horticulture.    Conducted  hy  TH<».>IAS  !\IKKHAN,  formerly  Editor  of  the  "Garden- 
ers' Monthly"  and  the  "Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States." 

Meehans'  Monthly  is  especially  addressed  to  lovers  of  Wild  Flowers,  though  in  a  con- 
densed form,  it  appeals  to  every  student  of  botany  and  to  those  fond  of  horticulture 
in  all  its  branches.  It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown 
aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library  it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  gen- 
eral horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value  far  beyond  the  usual  monthly 
magazines. 

Each  issue  contains  a  beautifully  executed  colored  lithograph,  prepared  by  L.  Prang  &  Co. 
of  a  wild  flower  of  the  United  States  and  two  pages  of  descriptive  text,  fourteen  pages 
of  general  botanical  and  horticultural  literature,  and  illustrated  throughout  with  half- 
tone and  wood  cut  engravings. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  year;  $1.00  tor  6  months.  Snnip/es  copies  free.  In 
dull  \vitli'G.\RDP.x\SG  lor  one  year,  tor  $:i.OO. 

THOHAS  riEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

....     QERHANTOWN,   Philadelpia,  Pa 


•   •   GARDENING. 


Dec. 


Publisher's  Department. 


The  publication  is  worth  all  yoti  ask, 
and  more,  to  anj-one  who  likes  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  a  thorough  and 
practical  gardener,  such  as  Mr.  Wm. 
Falconer.     Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  T.  Egerton. 

Supt.  of  Parks,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  SEE  SEVEHAL  English  and  American 
horticultural  publications,  and  have  for 
years,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  Gar- 
dening in  the  practical  common  sense 
shown  in  the  cultural  hit  ts  given — all  so 
plain  and  explicit.  I  wish  you  may  soon 
get  your  100,000  readers,  for  you  deserve 
it  if  you  keep  on  in  the  same  line. 

Yours  truly,        A.  Alexa.nder. 

Canada. 

Gardening  Co:  Enclosed  find  $2  to 
renew  my  subscription.  It  is  the  best 
paper  published  on  that  subject,  and  its 
illustrations  are  so  good  and  its  reading 
matter  so  practical  one  can't  help  under- 
standing and  profiting  by  them. 

California.  Arthur  Staley. 

Yes,  I  THINK  the  paper  is  just  the  thing, 
and  fills  a  place  occupied  by  no  other 
paper  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The 
greatest  thing  in  its  lavor  is,  being  edited 
by  a  practical  gardener;  this  ensures  its 
advice-  to  be  absolutely  reliable,  and 
trustworthy,  to  all  its  patrons  needing 
advice  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  home  grounds 
and  that  means  success  in  gardening. 

Staten  Island.        Samual  Henshaw. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  first-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9:50  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  A.  M.— six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Macs,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Ghicaao. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 


We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the   prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  storj'  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has"  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(  Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can'understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.  $1.50. 
Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfal  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  aflfording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Volume  1  of  Gardening.— Bound  in  half 
leather,  ,S!)S  jiages,  bcautifuH  v  illustrated 
$2.25. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  everj'  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  even,'  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject '  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Senipers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  difterent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons I      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.,'")0. 

Window  Flower  Garden  ( Heinrich ).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish;any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention^what  you  wLsh  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE  GARDENING  CO..  Monoii  BuildiiKj.  GliicaQO. 


1894. 


GARDENING. 


QREENH0U5E  # 

HEATERS, 

Wrought  Iron  Boilers  6nly. 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OHPICE  : 

69:Dearborn  St.,      CHICAGO,  U.  S. 


Standard  Ventilating  Machinery 


K^;CEIVED 


petition  recelTlDK  a  CertW- 


T'>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbs  and  Requisites 
Tliey  are  tlie  Best  at  the 
Ix)weat  Prices.  Catalopue 
full  of  garden  topics  mailed 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


Wifi^'';'"'"' 


The   highest  awards 


at  the    \N  urld  i    lair    lur    liortii-ultural   Aii.hilei.ture,  Qreenhouse 
Construction  and  Heating  Apparatus. 
Conservatories,  Greenhouses,   Palm   Houses,  etc.   erected  complete    with    our  Patent  Iron 
Frame    Construction. 
SKNI)  FOIK  (-KNTS  FOIt  II.I.ISTKATKI)  C.VTA  I.OCil'KS. 

-22  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


tie.  Dopffel  &  Co..  and  1 


unBurpasaed  facll 


SIpt: 
will 


L  and  most  BervlceabTe  flower  pote  I 

ints  we  solicit  a  continuance  ui   jwui 
I  price  and  In  a  manner  eatlBfactory  t 


^The  SYRACUSE  PoTTEUV  Co^  whlc        ^      -  ^ 
chwerlh.    The  buelnesajwlll  be  conducted  i 
ng  demand  for  our  goods. 

cUltles  are  now  prepared  t ..- 

best  and  most  BervlceabTe  flower  pote  In  the  market, 
■Intentiont  -       -      -       -  -  <■-■-  -         -  * 

that  we  can  supply  just  what  1b  r 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  1 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn, 
House, Garden, Stock 
orany other Durpose. 

Send  (or  llluslraled  Catalogue 

de lamater-rider  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   ri^pii^r 

PUMPING        tNblllt. 
ENGINE. 


HOT-AIR 


lafethataclilMcanrunthem    Tl 
Kill    pump    water   from 
itreanie  or  anv  k.ud  of  w. 

:an  be  arranged  for  liny  kii ._ 

Capacity  1.600  to  30.0UII  gallo 
jf  wall  r  a  day.  according  to  size. 

"'^e  De  Lamatnr  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Flltli  Ave., 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When  wrltlnn  mention  Gardening. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  per  cent,  oil  for  cash  with  order.    Special  dis- 
count on  larjze  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stock  on 
hand  of  good  strong  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 
W-lnch  pots,  per  1000$  3.110     «-lncli  pots,  perIOOO$22.00 
2  ■■  ••  3.25     7         ••  ••        .3:>.00 

■2H       •■  "  3.50     8         •■  •         60.00 


Address   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  V. 

August  Kolker  &  Sons,  13B  &  I.'IS  W.  -'Uli  St.,  New  York 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  JIO.OO. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator," 

rfm-  A  inontlily  journal  issued  by 
^^  tfie  largest  engraving  house 
^<^      in  the  United  States.    .     . 

J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183,  185,  187  rionroe  Street, 

.    .   CHICAGO. 


EnKravine  by  all  Processes. 


GARDENING. 


Dec.  75, 


Planting: 
Plans 


should  be  made  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  and  the  plaiting  done  the  fol- 
lowing Spring 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural   Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Detailed  Planting  Plans  with  specifica- 
tions furnished  at  moderate  cost.  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants  supplied  my  cus- 
tomers at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent, 
from  usual  prices. 


BOUND  COPIES  .  .  . 

OF    VOL.     2    OF 


NiNfi 


ARE  NOW  READY. 

Bound  in  style  uniform  with  .... 

Volume  1  and  at  same  price,  !  !  !  ! 

$2.25,  postpaid !  !  .  . 

THE  GARDENING  CO., 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

Yuu  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  youi 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Fall    without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


Cypress 
(jreen=Iiouse 
2j^J        Construction 
so"?  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    Chlcag'O, 


Chrysanthemums,  Palms,  Ferns, 
Greenhouse  and  Foliage  Plants 

Hiirthe  conservatory  or  miiulow  garden. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 


Quality  the  Highest. 


Prices  the  Lowe 


PITCHER  &  MANDA  (Inc  ),  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


CANNAS- 


(iarden,     Comte    H.    c)e    Chulseul, 

Geort'ro.v  St.  Hiliiire.    One  of  eiich  for  J3.00. 

PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  v^-  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

I*i:in8  aud  estiinatt'H  funiiHlied  on  application 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

lrvin^on=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


For  25c.  we  will  send  you 


Lil.  Longiflorum, 


ntltli 


to 


Interestlnj: 


CataloKue  V 

ADDRESS      H.  H.  BERQER  &  CO., 
Established  1878.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend 

it  to  your  friends.        ^ 

JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 

WHITINa  NURSERY  CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass! 

Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  1 


Superb  Pansies. 

My  "RAINBOW  MIXTURE"  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  very  best  strains  in  existence, 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  Seed 
only  for  sale,  25  cts.  per  packet;  s  pack,  ts 
for  $1.00. 

GEORGE   CREIGHTON, 

r  o.  Box  11.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

When  wrltlnt:  mention  GurdenlnK. 

BULBS  ^5!^ ._ 

/-»  A  /-^rr^M  12  Cacti,  $1.  SforSOcts. 
LvACvl    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $!. 

^^  *».%»'    ■     i  CMror5()o.i.,25ror  86cts 

RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  Cacti,  116  Pages,  lOcts 
A.  BLANC  &  CO. 316  N  iiib  Si  PHILADELPHIA 

You  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  every  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 


MIDiNlMB 


CHICAGO,    JANUARY   i.   1895. 


Single  Copy 


Cents.  ^O.  56. 


AN  AMATEURS  SUCCESS.     HOW   MR.   GEO.   W.   BRAMHALL.   SOOTH  ORANGE,   N.  J.,   GROWS  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums. 


flow  AN  flMflTEUR  GROWS  CflRYSflNTflE- 
MUMS. 

Only  want  of  space  should  limit  the 
number  of  varieties  in  an  amateur's  col- 
lection; care  should  be  taken  however,  to 
have  each  one  distinct  from  the  other. 
The  trifling  increase  of  care  needed  in 
growing  one  hundred  plants  of  as  many 
varieties  is  fully  repaid  in  the  constant 
interest,  and  delight  of  comparison  at  all 
stages  of  their  growth. 

I  advise  the  addition  each  year  of  the 
certificated  varieties  of  the  preceding  sea- 


son. They  will  no  more  than  replace  the 
former  favorites  that  degeneracy  and 
competition  have  relegated  to  the  "rot 
pile."  Do  not  confine  the  choice  of  the 
new  varieties  to  the  prize  winners; 
robustness  and  decision  of  color  have  too 
long  been  the  aggressive  prerequisites  to 
prize  winning.  Within  reason  and  good 
taste  such  qualities  are  essential,  but 
their  too  general  and  exclusive  prevalence 
at  our  flower  shows,  through  which  the 
public  are  educated,  have  left  it  for  the 
amateur  alone  to  know  and  to  enjoy  that 
bevy  of  frailer  beauties,  whose  chaste  and 
dainty  tints  and  contours  please,  rather 
than  dazzle  with  their  wealth,  but  are 
neither  big  nor   "yallar"   enough    to   be 


exalted  to  the  showbench,  and  possibly 
have  never  taken  the  second  breath  in  the 
commercial  life  of  their  race.  I  do  not 
wish  to  banish  the  monstrosities,  for 
which  I  confess  a  barbarous  fondness, 
but  I  do  plead  for  the  little  and  retiring 
beauties  to  the  amateur  who  can  save 
them  before  they  perish  from  the  cata- 
logues of  the  few'  flower-loving  commer- 
cial growers,  who  still  have  the  temerity 
to  print  their  names.  But  lew  of  thissort 
appear  in  the  photograph  (taken  Novem- 
ber 1S94),  as  in  the  language  of  the  pho- 
tographer -'they  don't  take  good  pic- 
tures," but  some  of  them  are  mentioned 
in  the  appended  list  of  varieties  recom- 
mended to  be  grown  by  the  amateur. 
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There  is  no  secret,  or  trick,  in  growing 
chrysanthemums.  At  the  verystfrt  we 
recognize  that  the  plant  is  an  omnivorous 
feeder,  and  indulge  its  appetite  to  the 
borders  of  indigestion.  From  the  time  we 
take  our  cuttings  (about  the  last  of 
March),  through  to  their  flowering,  we 
do  not  permit  their  growth  to  receive 
any  check.  Do  not  wait  till  all  plants 
require  shifting.  Carefully  note  when  each 
plant  requires  it,  and  thenshilt  it.  From 
the  cutting  bench,  we  place  them  into 
2y2-inch  pots,  and  when  their  roots 
demand  it  shift  into  4-inch  pots,  and  it  is 
at  this  stage,  and  just  before  another 
shift  into  larger  pots,  that  we  cut  out  the 
leader  about  six  inches  from  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  in  order  that  the  plant  may 
break  into  the  required  shape.  We  flower 
these  bush  plants'in  8,  9  and  a  few  in  10- 
inch  pots. 

We  believe  in  rather  light,  but  rich  soil, 
and  our  compost  is  made  up  from  rotted 
sod,  very  old  manure,  and  a  quite  liberal 
proportion  of  bone  meal.  We  use  meal, 
(not  flour),  that  palpablv  granular  sized 
bone,  which  is  larger  than  the  grain  in 
the  flour.  It  is  more  gradual,  and  more 
lasting  in  its  action.  Under  glass  and  out 
of  doors,  we  water  as  freely  as  the  plants 
will  take  it,  having  however,  good  drain- 
age in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  We  use  no 
liquid  manure  till  the  plants  have  set 
flowering  buds,  and  then  use  liquid  sheep 
manure,  being  careful  not  to  sour  the  soil 
by  Mts  excessive  use.  This  latter  stimu- 
lant, or  food,  is  applied  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  until  the  bud  shows 
color,  when  we  desist,  and  during  the 
blooming  period,  use  clear  water  only. 

We  grow  all  of  our  plants  all  the  time 
in  the  pots.  As  early  in  May  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  we  place  our  potted 
plants  out  doors  in  the  cold  frames,  hav- 
ing previously  covered  the  soil  in  the 
frame  with  two  inches  of  cinders  to  keep 
the  worms  from  getting  in  the  pots.  Not 
having  room  enough  in  our  frames  to  ac- 
commodate all,  we  plunge  some,  pots  and 
all,  wherever  we  can  find  room  in  the 
borders  of  our  vegetable  garden.  By  this 
means,  we  give  nearly  all  the  plants  a 
summer  outing.  During  this  time,  they 
require  to  be  staked  to  protect  them 
against  the  violent  summer  storms.  In 
August  we  select  the  best  grown  and  take 
them  into  the  coolest  of  our  greenhouses, 
where  they  are  treated  as  above  ex- 
plained, until  they  are  through  flowering. 

For  want  of  room  we  grow  neither 
standards  nor  large  specimen  bush  plants. 
Our  preference  is  for  those  bearing  from 
three  to  ten  blooms  each,  and  we  flower 
only  terminal  buds.  Our  cuttings  for 
single  stem  blooms  are  the  leaders  cut  in 
shaping  the  plants  when  they  were  in  the 
"t-inch  pots.  We  flower  most  of  these  in 
5-inch  pots. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  varieties  we  grow 
and  chiefly  of  which  the  group  in  the 
photograph  was  constituted. 

White:— Mrs.  DeWitt  Smith,  early  and 
long  lasting.  Ivory,  The  Queen,  Niveus 
and  Minnie  Wanamaker  are  the  best 
whites.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  is  a  late 
bloomer  and  is  of  good  substance  and  a 
strong  grower.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kimball 
deserves  a  place,  and  Ktoile  dc  Lyon,  suf- 
fused with  lilac,  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
chrysanthemums.  Of  the  hairy  whites,  I 
prefer  the  Annie  Manda.  It  being  of  poor 
root  action,  and  not  of  vigorous  growth, 
requires  warmer  and  less  moist  treat- 
ment than  do  others  of  this  type.  How- 
ever, the  flower  at  its  best  is  worth  all 
the  extra  care  given  the  plant.  L'Enfant 
des  Deux  Mondes  (White  Bcehmer)  is 
good,  but  it  is  slightly  inclined  to  show 
its  centre  when  past  its  best. 


Yellow:— H.  L.  Sunderbruch,  Golden 
Wedding  and  Eugene  Dailledouze  are 
veritable  golden  monarchs,  and  each  dis- 
tinctively grand.  W.  H.  Lincoln  con- 
tinues to  be  the  finest  of  its  color.  Hicks 
Arnold  I  regard  as  the  best  of  the  deep 
yellows,  Georgienne  Bramhall  is  very 
early  and  the  longest  lasting  flower  in  my 
collection.  It  is  a  distinctive  primrose 
yellow  and  of  excellent  habit.  Mrs.  Geo. 
M.  Pullman  is  a  fine  reflexed  yellow. 
Major  Bonnaft'on  deserves  proiiiotion. 
Libbie  Allen,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Whilldin  are  the  best  of  their 
types.  The  yellow  Viviand-Morel  is 
still  an  unrealized  dream. 

Pink:— Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  was  the  eariiest 
of  my  collection  to  bloom.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  light  pink  in  existence.  How- 
ever, it  was  a  poor  keeper  with  me,  both 
on  and  off  the  bush.  Viviand-Morel  is 
still  the  queen  of  pinks  and  in  all  essen- 
tials is  the  finest  chrysanthemum  to-day. 
Harry  Balsley,  Maud  Dean,  Pres.  W.  R. 
Smith  and  lida  Prass  are  light  tinted 
pinks,  that  should  be  in  every  collection. 
Dorothy  Toler  though  a  little  stiff  and 
dahlia-like  is  from  its  moderate  size  and 
daintiness  of  tint  one  of  the  gems  of  my 
collection.  Sue  T.  Price  is  also  dainty  and 
pleasing.  La  ?' ranee  and  Thos.  H.Brown 
are  early  and  of  good  color  and  shape. 
Mrs.  Ba\'ard  Cutting  is  of  decided  color 
and  grand  in  size..  Mrs.  Trelease  I  regard 
as  the  best  hairy  pink.  Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Crane 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  West  deserves  places  in  the 
amateur's  collection.  Christabelis  rather 
a  fancy  variety;  its  center  being  a  pale 
canary  yellow  while  the  outer  petals  are 
of  a  bright  pink,  shading  to  a  shell  pink 
giving  the  bloom  a  pleasing  effect.  The 
flower  is  large,  and  the  plant  very  satis- 
factory in  its  growth.  Mrs.  Jas.  Eadie, 
though  not  large,  I  found  to  be  the  most 
perfect  self  pink  in  my  collection.  Lilian 
Bird  and  lora  are  pleasing  members  of 
my  family  of  pink  chrysanthemums. 

I  have  reduced  my  collection  of 
reds  and  fancies  to  consist  of  Geo. 
W.  Childs,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel,  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Ramsay,  Renee  and  Pitcher  and 
Manda.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  latter 
decided  break  in  chrysanthemums  should 
have  been  named  as  an  advertising 
medium.  Geo.  W.  Bramhall. 

South  Grange,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10,  1894. 


Greenhouse  and  Window. 


CyCLflMENS. 

These  are  now  in  bloom  and  should 
continue  in  good  condition  for  three 
months  to  come.  Years  ago  we  treated 
them  as  perennials,  raising  them  from 
seeds,  then  keeping  over  the  old  bulbs  for 
some  years,  nowadays  we  treat  them  as 
annuals,  or  at  most,  as  biennials.  Sow 
the  seed  at  once  in  a  pot  or  pan  filled  two- 
thirds  with  drainage  and  one-third  with 
light  loamy  soil.  Cover  the  seeds  Vs-inch 
deep,  set  the  pot  up  to  the  light  but  shade 
from  sunshine,  and  keep  in  a  temperature 
of  60°  at  night.  Prick  off  the  seedlings 
when  they  are  about  three  weeks  old, 
then  when  they  are  big  enough  pot  them 
singly  into  3-inch  pots,  then  into  4-inch 
ones,  and  finally,  say  nextSeptemberinto 
5-inch  ones.  Keep  them  in  active  growth 
all  spring  and  summer,  and  don't  let  them 
dry  up  and  rest  as  we  used  to  do  years 
ago.  A  soil  consisting  of  three  parts  in 
bulk  of  sod  loam  and  one-third  of  old 
rotted  cow  manure  suits  them  very  well. 
In  fine  weather,  when  they  are  not  in 
bloom,  syringe  them  every  day,  in  the 
morning  in  winter   and  the  afternoon  in 


summer.  Greenfly  is  very  troublesome  to 
them  but  by  strewing  fresh  tobacco 
stems  under  "and  about  the  plants  this 
insect  pest  is  easily  removed.  Our  illus- 
tration shows  a  ten  months'  old  plant  in 
a  5-inch  pot. 


THE  GREENHOUSE, 

The  flood  of  chr\-santhemums  is  now 
past,  and  we  arenow  in  thedullest  period 
of  the  whole  j'ear  for  flovi'ers.  Before  the 
middle  of  October  we  get  an  abundance 
from  out  of  doors,  then  come  chrysanthe- 
mums, lasting  till  December,  just  now 
there  is  a  sprinkling  of  many  things  but 
no  great  abundance  ol  any  except  from 
special  eff'  rt,  after  the  middleof  January, 
however,  variety,  quantity  and  quality 
will  begin  to  improve.  Where  special 
attention  is  given  to  forcing  roses,  carna- 
tions and  violets,  of  course  these  cannow 
be  had  in  tolerable  abundance. 

A  LITTLE  STYLE  Or  get-up  in  the  green- 
house as  well  as  in  our  dwelling  houses 
adds  much  to  their  attractiveness.  Have 
everything  clean  and  tidy,  the  pots  clean, 
the  benches  free  from  fallen  leaves  or 
flowers,  and  the  pathways  swept  out 
clean  or  washed.  Arrange  the  plants  with 
taste  and  so  as  to  show  them  off  to  the 
best  advantage  and  let  the  flowers  be 
seen.  Don't  deaden  the  appearance  of  all 
by  having  gone  to  rest,  or  "past"  plants 
here  and  there  in  prominent  view,  put 
them  to  the  back,  or  aside  by  themselves, 
or  into  another  compartment.  Have  a 
fringe  of  something  pretty  all  around  the 
pathways,  either  on  or  under  the  benches, 
maybe  both.  On  the  bench  we  may  have 
the  fringe  grass  [Isolepis  gracilis),  the 
variegated  panicum,  plain  green  ormulti- 
colored  Wandering  Jew  (Tradescantia) . 
the  fleshy-leaved  othonna,  or  mosses  or 
ferns.  Underneath,  alongside  of  the  path- 
way ferns,  mosses,  marantas,  tradescan- 
tias,  and  the  like  maj'  be  grown. 

Begonias.— //jsi^n/s,  fuchsioicles,  In- 
grami,  and  others  of  that  type  are  in 
good  bloom,  so  too  are  odorata  and  coc- 
cinea  but  they  will  be  better  in  a  week  or 
two.  Paul  Bruant,  manicaia,  and  some 
others  will  come  later,  the  Rex  and  other 
fine  foliaged  ones  are  in  beauty  all  the 
time.  They  like  condensed  light,  limited 
pot  room,  a  moderate  amount  of  water 
at  the  root,  but  little  or  none  overhead, 
and  genial  warmth,  say  55°  to  60°  at 
night. 

The  Zanzibar  Balsam  (Impatiens  Sul- 
tan!) makes  a  capital  companion  plant 
for  begonias,  luxuriating  under  similar 
conditions,  it  is  in  bloom  continuously, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  window  plants 
known. 

Stevia  is  now  plentiful.  We  grow  the 
dwarf  variety,  have  it  in  pots  in  a  cold 
pit  but  perfectly  secure  from  frost,  and 
bring  some  plants  into  the  greenhouse 
twice  a  week,  and  in  this  way  keep  up  a 
succession  till  the  end  of  January.  Incut- 
ting  we  cut  the  plant  clean  off  and  dump 
out  the  root,  that  is  all  except  two  or 
three  plants  which  are  saved  for  cutting. 

Nasturtiums  of  the  Lobbianum  section 
raised  from  cuttings  in  August  and  grown 
on  in  pots  and  now,  some  in  pots  and 
some  planted  in  a  bed,  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  the  vines  run  up  on  strings  are  bear- 
ing lots  of  scarlet  flowers. 

Chinese  Primroses  should  be  in  fine 
form  now,  and  keep  in  good  bloom  till 
February  or  longer.  What  nice  Christ- 
mas presents  they  make!  Keep  them  cool 
and  near  the  light  but  thinly  shaded  from 
sunshine;  keep  them  moderately  moist,  be- 
ing very  careful  not  to  overwater  them, 
and  never  wet  their  leaves. 

Obconica  Primroses  are  gems  in  their 
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way,  they  are  so  easily  grown  and  bloom 
so  freely  and  continuously,  and  what  can- 
not be  said  of  the  other  Chinese  prim- 
roses, their  flowers  are  capital  for  cut- 
ting. On  account  of  their  "stinging" 
leaves,  however,  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  them. 

Primula  Forbesi  is  another  little 
beauty  from  China,  it isofadwarf rosette 
form  with  tall  airy  flower  stems  and 
small  pale  pink-purple  flowers  with  a 
yellow  eye.  Their  profusion  make  it 
attractive. 

Callas,  Give  them  weak  manure  water 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  let  them  have 
plenty  room.  While  they  don't  like  strong 
sunshine,  they  dislike  the  shade  of  vines. 
The  Little  Gem  calla  makes  a  pretty  lit- 
tle pot  plant,  but  for  cut  flowers,  along- 
side of  the  old  variety,  it  is  nowhere. 

Can.nas  in  pots  are  fine  in  winter.  The 
dwarf  varieties  as  Star  of  '91  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  are  preferred.  They  like  light 
moisture,  and  warmth,  but  not  a  close 
atmosphere. 


PoiNSETTiAS  are  in  their  heyday.  They 
like  warmth,  good  light,  and  a  free  use 
of  the  hose  to  keep  them  clean.  When  cut 
remove  some  of  the  rougher  leaves  and 
set  the  flowers  in  a  tub  or  tank  of  water 
for  a  while,  then  cut  the  ends  again. 
After  being  cut  over  the  plants  may  be 
kept  dry  and  rested  till  May. 

Heliotrope  does  best  when  up  near 
the  glass,  it  never  grows  or  blooms  well 
in  the  shade.  A  box  or  shelf  raised  well 
up  to  the  glass  near  the  back  wall  is  the 
place  it  usually  gets.  Keepit  watered  all 
winter,  giving  liquid  manure  now  and 
again. 

BoiVARDiAS  are  now  in  their  heyday 
and  very  beautiful  both  in  pots  and 
planted  out  on  benches.  As  soon  as  they 
are  past  keep  them  rather  dry,  then  store 
them  aside  to  make  room  for  other 
things,  but  don't  let  frost  reach  them. 

Yellow  Li.nums  are  the  gayest  plants 
we  have  of  their  color.  .\ny  common 
greenhouse  seems  to  suit  them.  They 
make  pretty  plants  but  like  flax  generally 


their  blossoms  are  too  ephemeral  to  be  of 
any  use  when  cut.  Look  after  them  for 
red  spider, 

LiBONiAS  AND  Sericographis  are  com- 
ing into  bloom  quite  prettily  and  help  to 
brighten  the  greenhouse  or  window.  As 
cut  flowers  they  are  of  no  us  ■,  they  wilt 
so  quickly.  As  plants  they  will  stand 
more  abuse  than  anything  else  we  know 
of  except  cacti,  and  look  well. 

Ruellea  macrantiia  is  very  pretty 
now  with  large  rose-jjurple  flowers.  .\ 
night  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  suits  it 
nicely. 

•  Kusselliaju.ncea  is  quite  a  pretty  old 
fashioned  plant,  almost  perpetually  in 
bloom.  In  a  moist,  warmish  house,  in  a 
suspended  pot  or  basket  it  looks  well. 
It  is  useful  for  window  or  veranda  boxes 
or  baskets  in  summer. 

Plumbagos  are  coming  into  good  favor. 
At  this  time  the  red  flowered  one  (rosen 
and  its  variety  cocc'mca)  are  in  elegant 
|)erfection  in  warm  greenhouses,  and  the 
blue  one  (Capensis)  and  its  white  variety 
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in  cooler  houses.  The  blue  and  white  ones 
named  last  are  almost  perpetual  bloom- 
ing indoors,  and  too  when  outside  in 
summer,  thriving  in  warm  dry  places. 

The  different  Oxalises,  especially 
the  little  red  flowered  one,  and  the  single 
and  double  flowered  yellow  ones(cernua) 
and  the  variegated  edged  one  (  variabilis) 
are  all  very  pretty  in  the  daytime  lor 
baskets,  brackets,  or  sunny  places  in  the 
greenhouse  or  window.  Rest  them  in 
summer  and  grow  them  in  winter. 

ToRENiA  AsiATiCA  as  a  basket  plant  in 
a  warm  gnenhouse,  if  kept  clean  from 
mealy  bugs,  is  always  full  of  prttty  blue 
flowers;  and  as  it  roots  readily  from  cut- 
tings fresh  thrifty  specimens  can  always 
be  had. 

ToxicopHL.^A  sPECTABiLis  is  an  e%-er- 
green  shrub  from  South  Africa.  Wegrow 
it  as  a  pot  plant,  and  in  December  and 
Januarj'  every  branchlet  is  laden  with 
dense  terminal  and  axillary  corymbs  of 
white,  very  fragrant  flowers,  somewhat 
reminding  one  of  very  close  heads  of 
white  lilac.  It  bears  berries  with  us;  they 
are  black,  ovate,  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
fleshy  with  two  large  seeds  in  each.  They 
take  a  year  to  mature,  we  frequently 
have  ripe  fruit  and  the  next  year's  blos- 
soms on  the  plant  at  the  same  time.  As 
the  whole  plant  has  the  reputation  of 
being  very  poisonous,  we  have  nevercon- 
sidered  it  safe  to  taste  the  Iruit.  The 
plants  are  long-lived  but  not  fast  grow- 
ing. You  should  get  a  plant  of  this  if  you 
want  sweet  fragrance  in  your  greenhouse 
in  winter. 

Aponogeton  niSTACHYON  is  a  little 
aquatic  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  which  grows  very  easily  in  a 
tub,  pail  or  basin  half  filled  with  loam 
and  full  with  water,  and  placed  where  it 
has  good  light.  It  blooms  all  winter,  its 
flowers  being  white,  of  good  size  and 
quite  fragrant.  As  cut  flowers  they  are 
not  of  much  account,  they  wilt  so  quick 
unless  the  stems  are  so  short  that  the 
blossoms  almost  touch  the  water,  in  that 
condition  they  last  a  long  time. 

Ipomcea  Horsfalli/e  is  a  vigorous 
thick-leaved  vine  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  grows  well  out  of  doors  in  summer  but 
doesn't  get  into  bloom  before  October  or 
November— too  late  for  out  of  doors  in 
the  north;  but  grown  in  a  warm  green- 
house either  in  a  pot  or  tub  or  planted  in 
a  bed  it  blossoms  splendidly  between 
October  and  New  Years.  Its  "flowers  are 
deep  glossy  rose-purple.  There  is  also  a 
white  flowered  form  of  it  as  easily  grovsn 
and  flowered  as  the  purple  one.  Hose  it 
frequently  and  vigorously  to  keepitclean, 
but  don't  over-soak  it  at  the  root  in  win- 
ter. In  the  case  of  /.  Leari  and  others 
that  bloom  well  out  of  doors  in  summer 
there  is  no  need  of  loading  up  our  green- 
houses with  them  in  winter,  just  keej) 
over  a  few  young  plants  for  spring  plant- 
ing. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  room  alla- 
niandas,  Balfour's  clerodcndron,  the 
laurel-leaved  thunbergia,  Bigtmnia  ven- 
usta  and  some  other  vines  should  now  be 
in  good  bloom.  All  love  a  little  warmth, 
say  50°  or  over.  The  allamanda  and 
clerodeudron  if  not  needed  in  winter  and 
it  is  desirable  to  cut  them  in  to  make 
room  for  other  plants  just  now,  giving 
them  the  possession  in  summer,  may  be 
cut  back  and  kept  dry  at  the  root,  and 
at  the  cool  end  of  the  wami  greenhouse. 
Smilax  .should  be  good  now.  A  little 
later  when  it  is  in  bloom  it  is  very  pretty 
and  exceedingly  sweet.  The  fem-likc 
asparagus  {plumosus)  isliked  betterthan 
smilax  as  a  vine,  and  when  cut  it  lasts 
longer.     The  same  treatment  suits  both. 


ONflTS—OREENFLY— ANEMONES— RANUN- 
CULUS. 

M.  L  ,  Pleasant  Plains,  111.,  writes:  "1. 
My  conservatory  is  troubled  with  gnats. 
Then  after  a  time  I  notice  the  little  green 
aphis.  Do  the  gnats  produce  the  aphis? 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  each? 

2.  I  have  anemone  tubers,  also  ranun- 
culus. When  and  how  shall  I  plant  them? 
Can  they  be  put  in  pots  and  rooted  in  the 
cellar  aiid  forced  as liyacinthsand  tulips?" 

1.  Without  seeing  someof  the  "gnats" 
we  can  not  tell  what  they  are,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  have  any  connection 
with  the  green  aphis.  Fresh  buhach 
powder  blown  into  the  atmosphere  will 
probably  destroy  the  "gnats."  Fumigat- 
ing with  tobacco  smoke,  or  a  liberal  use 
of  fresh  tobacco  stems  scattered  under  or 
on  the  benches. or  a  strongtobacco  vapor 
raised  by  having  fresh  stems  on  the  hot 
water  pipes  and  moistening  them  with 
water  should  destroy  the  greenfly.  Dip- 
ping the  heads  of  thf  plants  into  tobacco 
water  or  syringing  them  with  the  same 
also  hrlps  to  kill  the  aphides. 

2.  Pot  them  at  once,  using  5  or  G-inch 
pots,  and  put  three  or  four  tubers  into 
each  pot,  covering  them  an  inch  deep. 
Then  treat  them  exactly  as  you  would 
hyacinths  in  pots,  except  that  the  pots 
should  not  becovered  over  so  deep  with 
earth.  Or,  if  you  want  them  for  out  of 
doors  plant  them  in  cuttingflats,  3  inches 
apart,  and  in  spring  when  they  begin  to 
grow  lift  them  out  and  plant  them  in  the 
borders,  or  plant  them  in  a  cold  frame. 
They  are  fairly  satisfactory  as  pot  plants, 
both  thrive  admirably  in  frames,  and 
while  the  anemones  do  nicely  in  warm 
sheltered  spots  outdoors  the  ranunculuses 
do  becter  in  frames. 


species?  If  hardy,  fill  a  flat— a  shallow 
box  such  as  florists  use  for  starting  seeds 
or  cuttings  in— with  light  sandy  soil  to 
within  %-inch  of  brim,  then  sowthe  seed, 
and  cover  with  14-inch  deep  of  the  same 
soil;  over  this  place  a  layer  of  common 
excelsior  packing  three  inches  deep,  and 
set  the  box  in  a  shaded  cold  frame.  If  a 
tender  species  prepare  the  flat  and  sow 
the  seed  in  the  same  way,  but  take  it 
indoors. 

4.  Alba  lutea  grandiflora,  white  and 
yellow;  Aurantiaca,  orange  scarlet;  Bou- 
quet de  Flore,  pink  and  white;  Cruenta, 
scarlet;  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  orange  scarlet; 
Grandeur  Triumphante,  dark  rose;  Nar- 
cissiflora,  yellow;  Punicea,  crimson- 
.scarlet;  Richardii,  pink  and yellow;  Rosea 
rotundiflora,  rose  and  orange,  and  W.  C. 
Bryant,  deep  pink;  all  strong,  good,  hardy 
sorts.  And  be  sure  you  get  our  native 
Vaseyi,  lovely  pale  rose,  earlv,  good 
flame-colored  varieties  of  A.  calendulacea 
and  A.  arbor  which  is  white  flowered  and 
late.  If  vour  ground  is  suitable  for  it 
Azalea  mollis  should  do  well  at  Washing- 
ton, and  when  it  does  well  its  large  flow- 
ers are  very  showy.  The  greenhouse 
azaleas  are  also  hardy  with  you.  Take 
a  step  into  the  U.  S.  Botanical  Garden, 
and  in  a  border  just  inside  near  the  gate 
opposite  the  Capitol  grounds  you  will 
probably  see  a  bed  of  them.  And  don't 
forget  Azalea  amoena.it  is  a  little  gem  and 
should  make  a  fine  border  to  the  bed  of 
larger  sorts. 

5.  Yes,  but  keep  the  earth  about  the 
roots  slightly  moist.  Cut  back  the  plants 
a  good  deal  before  storing  them  away,  if 
their  roots  are  good  they  should  throw 
up  strong  underground  shoots  in  spring. 


VIOLETS-CANNAS-BlONONIA-flZALEAS- 
FLUMBAOO. 

1.  What  is  the  proper  way  to  treat  a 
spent  hotbed  when  you  want  to  plant 
violets?  Mine  has  four  inches  of  top  soil 
above  the  rotted  horse  manure.  1  did 
nothing  with  it  and  the  plants  seem  to  be 
doing  all  right. 

2.  I  cannot  get  my  canna  seed  to 
germinate.  They  were  soaked  a  day  in 
warm  water,  one  end  notched  with  a  file 
then  planted  in  an  east  window  of  a 
steam  heated  room.  Four  weeks  and  no 
sign  of  a  green  leaf  yet.  In  the  cold  frame 
they  have  been  in  two  months  with  the 
same  result.  I  am  now  soaking  some  for 
two  weeks. 

3.  I  have  some  seed  of  a  choice  big- 
nonia.    How  would  you  start  it? 

4.  Please  mention  some  good  hardy 
azaleas  and  give  us  your  opinion  of 
Azalea  mollis. 

5.  Will  Plumbago  Capensis  live  in  a 
cellar  for  the  winter?  C.  M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  If  the  violets  are  doing  all  right,  let 
well  enough  alone.  If  the  manure  in  the 
old  hotbed  is  thoroughly  moist,  spread 
evenly  and  packed  firmly,  it  should  make 
a  good  enough  bottom  for  a  violet  bed. 

2.  There  is  danger  of  them  rotting  in 
the  window  at  this  time  of  year.  We 
should  prefer  to  wait  till  January  or 
February,  then  pour  boiling  water  over 
the  seed,  letting  it  get  cool,  then  leaving 
the  seed  in  soak  over  night,  if  the  skin 
should  then  be  hard  and  the  seeds  un- 
swoUen  notch  them  with  the  file,  and 
plant  at  once  in  ordinarily  moist  earth 
and  keep  in  a  warm  temperature.  They 
will  probably  be  dormant  in  the  cold 
frame  till  April  or  May. 

.3.    Is  the  bignonia  a  hardy  or  a  tender 


FLANT  TO  OROW  NEAR  THE  RADIATOR. 

F.  X.  B.,  Indiana,  asks:  "Is  there  any 
plant  that  will  do  well  on  a  narrow  shelf 
just  above  the  radiator  in  conservatory? 
This  shelf  is  a  famous  place  to  start  seeds, 
but  the  current  of  hot  airis  strongenough 
to  keep  the  leaves  moving,  and  ivy  gera- 
niums and  other  old  friends  that  have 
been  tried  there  don't  seem  to  enjoy  the 
location," 

Had  I  such  a  place  to  decorate  with 
plants  I  would  certainly  use  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  crassula  plants.  Eche- 
veria  metallica  and  its  variety  ^/auca,  E. 
Schmidtii,  E.  carinata,  Crassula  triden- 
tata  and  manv  other  crassulas,  sedums 
(some  of  which  are  very  decorative), 
Otbonna  crassitolia,  Euphorbia  Anti- 
quorum,  E.  Canariensis  and  others  of 
such  oddly  decorative  characters  can 
always  be  made  into  a  group  of  interest- 
ing plants  which  would  not  object  to  a 
good  share  of  dry  heat  if  kept  watered 
accordingly.         "  James  Gurney. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis. 


GAS  AFFECTING  AOUSE  PLANTS. 

L.  B.,  Chicago,  asks:  "Can  I  do  any- 
thing to  counteract  theefiect  of  illuminat- 
ing gas  on  house  plants?  It  does  not 
perceptibly  escape,  yet  since  its  presence 
the  leaves'are  falling  oft'  begonias,  fuch- 
sias, etc.,  and  all  my  plantsaresuff'ering." 

.\side  from  purifying  the  atmosphere, 
not  that  we  know  of.  But  you  could 
grow  less  sensitive  plants,  for  instance 
palms,  ficus,  aspidistra,  aloes,  and  the 
like,  brightening  them  with  oxalis,  cras- 
sula, and  bulbous  plants,  and  leave  fuch- 
sias till  spring.  Begonias,  especially  the 
thick  large-leaved  sorts,  make  fine  window 
plants  and  we  know  where  they  are  very 
thriftv  in  windows  of  houses  where  gas  is 
burned.       But    a    hot,    dr\'     atmosphere 
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STAGS  HORN  FERN. 


coupled  with  gas  is  very  detrimental  to 
plants  in  the  house. 


STAGS'  HORN  FERNS. 

iPlaty  cerium). 

The  name  Platycerium  is  derived  from 
platys,  broad  and  keras,  a  horn,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertile  fronds  being  divided 
into  segments  like  a  stag's  horns.  The 
spore  masses  form  in  large  patches  near 
the  end  on  the  under  surface  of  the  fcrti'e 
fronds.  The  sterile  fronds  as  regards 
shape  size  and  texture,  are  distinct  from 
the  fertile  ones. 

We  have  about  nine  species,  some  are 
found  in  temperate  Australia,  others  in 
the  Philippine  and  Malayan  Islands  and 
one  (.Mthiopicum)  comes  from  Africa. 

Their  culture  is  very  simple,  they  require 
only  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. P.  alcicorneand  its  varieties  majus 
and  Hillii  will  thrive  well  in  baskets,  in 
this  manner  it  is  graceful  and  pleasing. 
.\11  the  kinds  can  be  grown  attached  to 
blocks  of  wood  and  hung  on  to  a  wall 
where  they  will  get  only  a  partial  sun- 
shine or  even  on  to  a  north  facing  wall  if 
it  gets  plenty  of  water.  The  finest  speci- 
mens I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  in  moss 
with  a  little  crushed  bone  mixed  in  it. 
I'se  wire  to  fasten  the  plants  firmly  to  the 
blocks. 

These  ferns  are  usually  propagated  by 
taking  off  the  young  plants  produced 
from  adventitious  buds  on  their  roots. 
As  P.  grande,  does  not  produce  any,  we 
get  it  from  spores,  and  even  then  it  is 
slow.  But  a  friend  of  mine  recently  raised 
about  50  plants  of  it  from  spores,  and  has 
now  a  pretty  nice  lot.  Other  varietiescan 
also  be  propagated  from  spores,  when 
they  are  wanted  in  quantities. 

P.  Aitbiopicum  from  west  Africa,  has 
fronds  two  to  three  feet  long  and  half  as 
broad,  the  under  surface  of  the  fertile 
fronds  being  covered  with  a  thin  cottony 
down. 

P.  Ai.  Angoknse,  from  Angola,  differs 
from  the  type  in  having  a  broad  wedge- 
shaped  fertile  frond,  oftentimes  a  foot 
across  at  the  top.  without  either  forks  or 


horns,  and  with  the  spore  mass  in  a  patch 
almost  as  broad  as  the  frond. 

P.  alcicorne  is  found  growingin  Austra- 
lia, Java,  the  East  Indies,  Madagascar, 
and  Peru,  and  is  the  best  known  and 
easiest  to  grow  of  all.  Many  large  speci- 
mens of  it  may  be  found  in  private  con- 
servatories. 

P.  a.  majus  from  Australia  is  more 
robust  and  has  much  larger  foliage  than 
the  preceding.  It  has  broadly  lobed  fer- 
tile fronds  on  flat  stiff  stalks  seldom 
divided  more  than  once,  the  limb  being 
elegantly  drooping  though  the  frond 
stands  erect. 

P.  bUorme,  is  a  native  of  Burmah, 
Java,  Borneo  and  the  Philippines.  Its 
fertile  fronds  have  a  graceful  drooping 
habit  and  grow  quite  long  and  eight  to 
ten  inches  broad. 

P.  grande  is  a  noble  species  from  Singa- 
pore and  north  Austi'alia.  The  barren 
fronds  are  large,  stalkless,  and  have  their 
upper  portion  divided  into  many  broad, 
blunt,  spongy,  pale  green,  tomentous 
segments.  The  fertile  fronds,  four  to  six 
feet  long  and  pendulous  have  a  broadly 
wedge- shaped  disk  covered  with  a  large 
triangular  patch  of  fructification  and 
bears  at  each  comer  a  repeatedly  forked 
division  extending  a  distance  beyond  it, 
but  always  remaining  barren. 

P.  Hillii,  from  Queensland,  somewhat 
resembles  P.  alcicorne  majus,  but  has 
repeated  furcation  of  the  division  of  the 
frond.  The  habit  too  is  more  rigid,  and 
its  fertile  fronds  have  no  inclination  to 
droop. 

P.  Wallicbii,  a  native  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  resembles  P.  grande.  its  bar- 
ren fronds  being  deeply  lobed.  Tliefertile 
fronds  are  in  pairs  and  drooping,  the 
wedge  shaped  disk,  between  the  divisions, 
has  a  rounded  upper  edge,  and  forms  a 
projection,  upon  which  are  two  patches 
of  spores. 

P.  Willinckii  from  Java  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct pale  glaucous  species.  The  fertile 
fronds  are  in  twos  and  threes,  pendulous, 
three  feet  long  and  narrow,  the  frondsarc 
entire  on  one  margin  and  repeatedly  lobed 
on  the  other.  F.  L.  Atkins. 

New  Jersey. 


HYDRflNOEfl-FERLB  ROSE-BEOONlflS. 

1 .  Please  tell  me  how  to  treat  tender 
hvdrangeas.  They  are  of  strong  habit, 
aiid  have  fine  foliage,  and  flowers  cither 
of  shell  pink  or  waxen  color.  What  do 
v<iu  think  is  its  name? 

■_'.  I  have  a  Perle  des  Jardins  rose  bush 
tli.it  I  purchased  last  spring,  it  has  had 
ciidv  one  rose.  What  treatment  should  I 
give  it  to  make  it  bloom?  The  foliage 
looks  healthy,  but  doesn't  grow  much, 
and  there  are  no  insects  or  anything  else 
I  can  see  to  deter  its  growth  and  bloom- 
ing. 

3.  What  treatment  should  I  give 
Begonia  metallica?  Will  it  bear  pruning 
of  leaves  or  branches?  Instruct  me  as  to 
sunlight,  air  and  water,  also  soil  for  it. 

4.  I  also  have  a  spotted  leaved  be- 
gonia growing  in  a  very  ill  shape  and 
fear  to  trim  it  back  lest  it  might  prove 
fatal.  A  new  shoot  from  the  roots  is  one 
and  one-half  inches  high.  What  should  I 
do  with  it?  Z.  B.  E. 

Tower  Hill,  111. 

1.  The  hydrangea  is  probably  Otaksa. 
It  should  now  be  at  rest  in  a  cool  cellar. 
.\  little  frost  won't  hurt  it,  but  hard  frost 
will  injure  the  buds.  Keep  the  roots 
slightlv  moist.  If  it  starts  to  grow  in 
winter  the  place  is  too  close  and  warm 
for  it,  move  it  to  cooler,  but  never  Irosty 
quarters.  Discourage  growth  all  you  can. 
In  spring  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
brina;themup  to  the  piazza,  where  it  is 
warm  and  sheltered,  give  them  a  little 
more  water,  and  plenty  rootn.  Whenever 
it  is  safe  to  place  them  out  in  the  garden 
do  so,  keeping  them  in  a  somewhat  shady 
rather  than  open  exposed  place,  and  give 
them  lots  of  water  and  room.  Forcmg 
hydrangeas  in  the  greenhouse  is  easy 
enough,  but  in  the  window  more  difficult, 
they  take  up  too  much  room,  besides  they 
are  very  slow. 

2.  Let  it  rest  in  a  cool  airy  cellar,  but 
keep  it  moderately  moist  all  the  time.  In 
a  month  or  two  it  will  show  signs  of  a 
fresh  spurt  of  growth,  then  prune  it  in  a 
little,  bring  it  up  to  the  light  of  the  win- 
dow, keeping  it  rather  cool  at  first,  and 
dew  it  overhead  every  fine  day.  If  the 
bush  is  healthy  even,'  fresh  shoot  should 
bear  a  blossom.  In  growing  tea  roses, 
first  work  for  good  roots,  this  bnngs 
growth,  and  growth  blossoms.  Although 
they  are  evergreen  and  evergrowing,  a 
rest  by  cool  and  dryish  treatment  for  a 
couple  of  months  'before  pruning  and 
starting  them  a  fresh  is  of  lasting  benefit 
to  them. 

3.  If  it  gets  too  big,  shorten  it  back  to 
a  young  side  shoo  tor  leafy  joint.  It  likes 
a  "warm  room  and  a  place  close  to  the 
window,  but  dislikes  hot  sunshine.  A 
north  or  east  facing  window  is  a  good 
place  for  it,  or  a  south  or  west  one 
if  a  thin  muslin  screen  is  drawn  be- 
tween it  and  the  glass  when  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly.  Keep  it  moderately 
moist,  but  never  verj'  wet.  Uon't  wet  it 
overhead,  except  now  and  again,  say 
once  a  fortnight,  when  you  may  take  it 
outside  some  warm  morning  or  to  the 
kitchen  sink  if  a  cold  day,  and  give  it  a 
shower  bath  overhead  to  clean  the  dust 
off  of  its  leaves.  Do  this  only  in  bright 
dry  weather.  It  enjoys  a  little  fresh  air 
cverv  fine  morning,  but  no  draught  and 
no  ciiill,  for  it  is  a  warmth-loving  plant. 
A  porous  loam  with  leaf  soil  mixed  in  it, 
or  a  little  very  rotten  nuinure  suits  it 
well;  and  havc'the  pots  well  drained. 

4.  Send  us  flowers  as  well  as  a  perfect 
tvpical  leaf.  To  name  it  without  these 
vvould  simply  be  guessing  at  it.  Cut  the 
old  stem  b.ack  two-thirds,   then  when  the 
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young  sprout  gets  to  be  a  foot  or  eigh- 
teen inches  high  nip  the  point  out  of  it  to 
make  it  branch.  If  the  manure  is  old  and 
well  rotted  it  matters  little  which  is  used, 
but  if  the  cow  manure  had  got  past  its 
pasty  nature  we  should  give  it  the  prefer- 
ence. 


Orchids. 


CARE  OF  ORCHIDS  IN  WINTER. 

Care  must  now  be  taken  to  place  sucli 
plants  as  Oncidiiim  tigrinuw,  O.  vari- 
cosum,  Odontoglossuw  citrosmum  and 
O.  grande  in  a  suitable  place  for  rest;  a 
cool  shady  house  whose  temperature  is 
not  apt  to  fall  below  40°  nor  rise  above 
50°,  with  sufficient  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere to  prevent  the  bulbs  from 
shrivelling,  will  be  about  right.  If  kept 
from  sun  heat  or  fire  heat  as  much  as 
possible  they  will  hardly  require  any  wat- 
ering, and  see  to  it  that  no  drip  falls  on 
to  them  from  a  leaky  roof. 

Cattkya  Trianie  will  now  commenceto 
push  buds  through  its  sheaths,  and  to 
save  them  from  slugs  it  is  time  andmonej' 
well  spent  to  suspend  the  plants  from  the 
roof  as  fast  as  the  flower  buds  push 
through,  and  I  think  this  plan  too  helps 
to  hasten  the  buds  into  bloom,  and  if 
watered,  as  we  do  with  the  hose  on  fine 
mornings,  they  will  dry  up  much  faster, 
and  a  little  water  on  the  flowers  will  not 
hurt  them  provided  it  is  free  from  sedi- 
ment. 

Coelogyne  is  now  showing  its  flower 
scapes,  and  if  placed  in  warmer  quarters 
with  the  liElias  they  will  be  in  bloom  at 
or  soon  after  the  holida3'S. 

I  find  there  is  a  great  difference  in  qual- 
ity of  many  strong  growing  orchids  if 
during  their  finishing  period  they  are 
treated  to  a  little  weak  manure  water;  a 
little  sheep  manure,  hen  manure,  wood 
ashes,  or  soot,  given  them  about  twice  a 
week  does  wonders  in  finishing  up  their 
growth  and  sending  up  strong  flower 
shoots.  Cypripedium  insigne  will  repay 
any  trouble  in  that  way  by  sending  up 
much  finer  flowers  both  in  size  and  color. 
Cytnhidium  Lowi  and  Dendrohium  for- 
mosum  will  also  respond  to  such  treat- 
ment in  very  liberal  growths  and  conse- 
quently a  large  crop  of  fine  flowers.  I 
have  also  tried  carefully  the  same  treat- 
ment on  Odontoglossuin  crispum  and  O. 
Pesca tore/ with  good  effect. 

Calanthes  should  now  be  placed  in  as 
strong  a  light  as  possible;  do  not  allow 
them  to  g;t  very  dry;  water  them  fre- 
quently with  weak  manure  water.  Care- 
fully protect  the  young  flower  spikes 
from  slugs  and  cockroaches.  The  success 
of  orchid  culture  depends  very  much  on 
such  little  attentions. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Wm.  Mathews. 


THE    CYPRIPEDIUM    DOESN'T   BLOOM. 

M.J.  C,  Mt.Kisco,N.Y., writes:  "Why 
does  not  my  cypripedium  bloom?  It  is 
kept  in  a  house  having  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  50°,  but  in  a  partly  shaded  place." 

Your  question  is  rather  indefinite,  you 
do  not  mention  anything  about  age,  size 
of  plant,  or  what  variety.  If  your  plant 
is  of  good  size  say  large  enough  for  a  Si/o 
or  4-inch  pot  it  should  flower.  Cypripe- 
diums  as  a  rule  like  plenty  of  light"  (shad- 
ing only  in  the  summer  season  either  by 
planting  the  glass  roof  or  by  outside 
blinds),  and  they  should  not  be  over- 
potted,  and  almost  the  year  round  they 


should  have  a  warm  moist  atmosphere. 
For  potting  material  we  use  nothing  but 
clean  sphagnum  moss  with  plenty  ot 
potsherds  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for 
drainage.  Although  they  like  plenty  of 
moisture  at  their  roots  they  will  not 
thrive  if  in  a  water  logged  condition  like 
an  aquatic.  Sometimes  it  is  the  case  that 
in  rapid  propagation  by  division  the 
plants  make  rapid  and  strong  growth 
and  will  not  flower  the  first  year,  but  if 
left  undisturbed  will,  when  their  roots 
fill  the  pot,  flower,  and  will  after  that 
blossom  once  or  twice  a  j'ear  according 
to  variety.  Of  course  some  varieties  such 
as  Morganiie,  etc.,  cannot  be  counted  on 
for  a  heavy  crop  till  they  are  well  estab- 
lished and  strongly  rooted  when  they 
should  become  very  floriferous,  carrying 
often  two  and  three  flowers  on  a  stalk. 
Wm.  Mathews. 


Cacti. 


Here  we  have  a  group  of  29  kinds  of 
cacti  showing  a  good  many  different 
types.  They  are  queer,  weird,  interest- 
ing plants,  but  as  they  look  there  onecan 
hardly  call  them  beautiful.  There  is  a 
peculiar  fascination  about  them,  however, 
and  once  a  person  gets  to  know  them,  the 
interest  in  them  deepens,  and  pretty  soon 
he  will  be  "a  crank"  and  eligiblefor  mem- 
bership in  the  Baltimore  Cactus  Club. 

We  have  a  particularly  warm  feeling 
for  cacti.  A  good  many  years  ago  we  had 
charge  of  an  extensive  and  very  beautiful 
and  choice  collection  of  the  spiny  beau- 
ties; we  planted  them  out  of  doors  in 
summer,  lifted  and  potted  them  in  August 
before  the  cool  dewy  nights  of  autumn 
came  upon  them,  and  kept  the  managea- 
ble ones  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  month, 
covering  it  with  sashes  at  night  and  in 
moist  weather,  but  removing  the  sashes 
in  the  day  time  in  fine  weather.  In  this 
way  we' saved  them  from  rust.  There 
fresh  and  clean  and  glistening  in  their 
fatness,  in  their  clean  pots  and  standing 
on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  they  really  were 
beautiful  as  plants.  And  some  of  our 
proudest  moments  were  when  one  sum- 
mer the  late  Dr.  Englemannof  St.Louis- 
our  greatest  scientific  authority  on  cacti 
—used  to  sit  down  with  us  on  the  side  of 
that  frame,  an  hour  at  a  time,  admiring 
the  little  beauties,  verifying  their  names, 
and  telling  us  about  them  as  he  found 
them  in  their  native  wilds. 

As  plants  perhaps  they  are  more  odd 
than  beautiful,  but  when  they  are  in 
bloom  many  of  them  aresuperb,  and  their 
flowers  bright  and  gay,  even  gorgeous. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  modest  little 
plants  among  cacti,  and  some  are  com- 
monplace, just  as  we  find  in  every  order 
of  plants,  even  among  the  aristocratic 
orchids. 

Our  illustration,  from  the  Botanical 
Guide  to  the  Fhipps  Conservatory,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  shows  a  group  of  cacti 
arranged  a  purpose  to  have  their  jiicture 
taken,  then  each  kind  was  numbered  and 
named  bv  Mr.  A.  Blanc,  the  cactus  spe- 
cialist of  Philadelphia.  The  following 
are  the  names,  the  number  conesponding 
with  the  same  ones  in  the  illustration. 

1.  Cereus  gemmatus. 

2.  C.  variabilis. 

3.  C.  Jarnacari. 

4.  C.  Peruviamis. 

5.  C.  grandidorus. 
0.    C.  Micheldii. 

7.    C.  Pasacana. 


8.  C.  pugioniferus. 

9.  C.  Duwortieri. 

10.  Bcbinocereus  eumeacanthus. 

11.  B.  pectinatas. 

12.  E.  viridifforus. 

13.  Pilocereus  senilis. 

14.  Mammillaria  applanata. 

15.  M.  Candida. 

16.  M.  crassispina  elegans. 

17.  M.  elegans. 

18.  M.  Kramer i. 

19.  M.  wicromeris. 

20.  M.  pusilla. 

21.  M.  tuberculosa. 

22.  Anhalonium  prismaticum. 

23.  Echinocactus  hicolor. 

24.  E.  cylindraceus. 

25.  B.  Grusonii. 

26.  E.  longihamata. 

27.  E.  rhodophttialamus. 

28.  Opuntia. 

29.  Pereskia. 

It  IS  winter,  and  a  vital  question  with 
those  who  grow  cacti  is — What  should  I 
do  with  them  now?  Of  course  the  answer 
must  be  qualified  to  suit  various  condi- 
tions and  kinds. 

Some  cacti  as  Opuntia  vulgaris,  O. 
Missouriensis,  and  O.  Rafmesqui  are 
hardy  and  should  be  left  alone  out  of 
door's,  always  taking  care  that  they  are 
growing  on"  ground  high  enough  to  be 
above  water  pools  in  winter. 

Many  species  of  different  genera  from 
the  far  west  and  south  western  states, 
although  not  hardy  at  New  Y'ork  will 
bear  a  good  many  degrees  of  frost  with 
impunity,  but  our  advice  is,  keep  them 
away  from  frost,  for  it  does  them  no 
good.  Keep  them  cool  and  dry  in  win- 
ter, especialh'  dry  overhead. 

Our  epipliyllums.or  lobster-claw  cactus 
are  in  bloom,  and  bright  and  pretty  they 
are  in  December.  They  together  with  the 
different  kinds  of  phyllocactus  (or  flat 
leaved  cactus),  and  cereus  of  the  night 
blooming  order  love  a  little  warmth  in 
winter,  say  50°  or  thereabout  in  a  green- 
house and'the  temperature  of  an  ordinary 
room,  in  a  dwelling  house.  If  they  are 
very  healthy  and  well  rooted  water  them 
sparingly,  if  they  are  sick  give  them  less 
water  or  none  at  all.  Echinops,  echino- 
cactus, mammillarias,  and  other  cushion 
or  bunch  cacti  may  be  kept  on  a  shelf  and 
pretty  dry;  they  don't  need  sunshine 
while  at  rest,  so  may  be  kept  in  a  shady 
room.  The  cellar  is  a  poor  place  forcacti. 
Because  they  don't  die  right  off  does  not 
signify  that  they  enjoy  their  quarters; 
they  dislike  the  stagnant,  muggy  atmos- 
phere of  a  cellar  and  too  the  parching 
breath  and  dusty  quarters  of  the  furnace. 
Under  the  stages  in  a  greenhouse,  where 
florists  often  put  them,  is  a  very  bad 
place  for  cacti. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


RESTORING  fl  WORN   OUT  LflWN. 

I  have  an  old  lawn  of  about  five  acres 
which  has  been  neglected  for  many  years 
and  the  grass  is  thin  and  poor  in  quality. 
It  is  naturally  good  grass  land  but  needs 
manuring.  I  do  not  want  to  plow  up  the 
lawn  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  am  anxious 
to  improve  the  grass.  I  shall  be  obliged 
for  any  suggestions  asto  the  best  methods 
of  treatment.  W'ill  it  be  best  to  apply  New- 
York  stable  manure  which  can  be  had  for 
$2.25  per  ton  on  cars  here,  or  would  a 
good  commercial  fertilizeror  ground  bone 
and  wood  ashes  be  better?  How  much 
of  each  should  be  applied  to  produce  the 
best  results  and  when  should  they  be  put 
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on?  What  kind  of  grass  seed  shouljJ  I  sow 
and  how  much  and  when?  Should  the 
surface  be  raked  or  rolled  or  both  before 
or  after  sowing?  S.  C.  M. 

Morris ville,  Pa. 

If  the  land  needs  draining  have  it  tile- 
drained  at  once.  If  there  are  any  old  tree 
stumps  in  it  or  rocks  near  the  surface 
have  them  dug  out  and  removed  and  in 
filling  up  the  holes  have  them  packed 
solid  from  the  bottom  up  as  well  as  at 
top,  filling  them  up  level.  If  there  are  any 
other  hollows  in  the  lawn  have  the  sod 
skinned  off  of  them,  fork  them  over  and 
tread  them  firmly,  and  fill  up  level  and 
firm  with  loam  from  elsewhere.  It  there 
are  any  bumps  on  the  lawn  skin  the  sod 
off  of  them,  dig  off  the  bump,  laying  it 
aside,  then  dig  out  and  remove  enough  of 
the  subsoil  to  bring  the  patch  to  a  little 
less  than  level  after  the  top  soil  has  been 
replaced,  and  cart  a  little  fresh  loam  on 
to  the  surface,  treading  all  quite  firm. 
Now  go  over  the  lawn  and  pull  out  every 
big  perennial  weed  you  may  see  in  it, 
these  may  consist  of  mulleins,  docks, 
bunches  of  wild  onions,  and  the  like,  of 
course  as  dandelions,  plantains  and  many 
other  weeds  don't  show  themselves  much 
before  spring  there  is  no  need  bothering 
them  now,  simply  take  what  you  can  see 
and  get  a  good  hold  of  If  you  cannot 
pull  them  up  easily  pry  them'up  with  a 
digging  fork,  then  pull  them  out  and 
tamp  the  groimd  down  firmlv  with  your 
foot. 

Now  your  ground  is  level  and  smooth 
and  preparing  for  the  grass  is  what  con- 
cerns you.  Just  as  soon  as  the  weather 
is  open  and  the  ground  is  free  from  frost 
and  dry  enough  to  work  get  a  light  iron- 
toothed  harrow  and  run  it  lengthwise 
and  crosswise  over  the  face  of  all  the 
lawn,  this  will  scratch  among  the  grass, 
root  out  som-  tussocks,  tear  among 
creeping  weeds  as  veronica,  moxise  ear 
duckweed,  yarrow   and   sorrel,    and   un- 


fasten the  dead  grass.  If  one  harrowing 
doesn't  scratch  it  enough  harrow  it  again. 
Now  take  wooden-toothed  rakes  and  rake 
off  all  the  loose  surface  stuff  as  old  grass, 
roots,  sticks,  stones,  and  the  like  torn  up 
by  the  harrow  into  little  heaps  or  ridges 
and  cart  it  off  as  you  go  along.  If  j-our 
land  was  good  and  sweet  and  rich  on  the 
surface  it  would  now  be  ready  for  the 
grass  seed,  but  as  you  say  grass  on  it  is 
poor,  it  evidently  needs  recuperating  and 
strengthening.  Prepare  a  big  heap  of 
compost,  say  one-half  or  one-third  in 
bulk  of  loam  from  any  cultivated  field, 
and  the  other  half  or  two-thirds  of  rotted 
manure;  mix  this  well  together  and  cart 
it  out  on  to  the  lawn,  giving  a  heavy 
dressing — one  to  two  inches  thick  all 
over— and  spread  it  at  once.  But  don't 
sow  the  seed  till  there  is  a  spell  of  open 
weather  late  in  March  or  the  first  of 
April.  There  is  no  need  for  rolling  the 
ground  now,  the  rains  and  snows  of  win- 
ter will  compact  it  enough  and  leave  it  in 
better  condition  for  sowing  than  if  it 
were  rolled.  The  topdressing  won't  hurt 
the  grass  that  is  there  now,  instead  it  will 
beof greatbenefittoit,andit  willcome  up 
in  spring  with  renewed  vigor,  but  as  it 
won't  be  thick  enough  or  even  enough 
and  there  will  be  bare  patches  on  the 
lawn,  is  why  you  need  to  sow  fresh  grass 
seed  all  over  it  to  get  it  equally  green  and 
in  even  sod. 

When  the  time  comes  for  sowing  the 
seed  drag  over  it  to  break  the  surface 
crust,  run  a  link  or  brush  harrow  overthe 
ground  and  rake  off  and  cart  away  all 
the  rough  stuff,  as  the  strawy  part  of  the 
manure,  then  sov!  the  seed  broadcast 
over  the  lawn,  and  either  harrow  or  rake 
it  in  and  roll  the  whole  lawn  firmly. 

For  grass  seed  use  2  bu-ihels  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  2  bushels  red  top.  1  bushel  rye 
grass  and  6  pounds  white  clover,  mix  all 
together  and  sow  at  the  rate  of  two  to 
three  bushels— according  to  the  bareness 
of  the  ground   or   poverty  of  the  grass 


now  on  it,  the  poorer  thegrassnow  there 
the  more  seedyouwillneed— per  acre.  The 
rye  grass  is  for  quick  effect  only  and 
should  not  be  used  so  thick  as  to  hurt  the 
other  two  finer  grasses.  Some  people  don't 
like  clover  in  a  lawn  but  it  is  a  capital 
thing  for  dry  weather  and  stiff  or  clayey 
ground.  In  mi.xing  the  grass  seed  if  you 
sift  a  lot  of  ordinarily  moist  mellow  loam 
and  mix  this  with  it,  it  prevents  the 
clover  seed  from  falling  to  the  bottom  of 
the  heap,  and  holds  it  equally  distributed 
among  the  grass  seed,  also  you  can  sow 
the  seed  with  perfect  ease  even  if  there  is 
a  little  wind  stirring,  and  it  will  fall 
evenly  where  distributed  without  being 
wafted  before  the  wind  as  it  would  be  if 
perfectly  dry  and  free  from  earth. 


BLUE-FLOWERED  ftyDRflNOEftS. 

Novice,  Chicago,  writes:  "In  the  sum- 
mer of  1892  I  bought  in  Boston  two  tubs 
of  beautiful  purple  hydrangeas.  Each 
successive  season  since  the  blue  color  of 
the  flowers  has  faded.  This  year  they 
were  of  a  light  purplish  pink  color.  Can 
the  color  be  restored,  and  if  so  kindly  in- 
form me  how?  They  have  been  dressed 
with  iron  filings.  Where  can  purple 
hydrangeas  be  bought?" 

How  to  obtainand  retain  the  bluecolor 
in  the  blossoms  of  hydrangeas  is  beyond 
our  knowledge,  and  how  to  prevent  the 
blossoms  that  are  not  blue  from  assuming 
the  blue  tint  is  as  much  of  a  secret  from 
us.  This  seems  heretic  on  our  part  in 
view  of  the  numberless  articles  we  have 
noted  in  books  and  papers  telling  us 
exactly  how  to  get  this  blue  color  if  we 
want  it,  or  get  rid  of  it  if  we  don't  want 
it.  But  we  can  not  help  that.  Many 
years'  experiment,  study  and  observation 
have  refuted  our  theories  and  upset  our 
conclusions  time  and  again,  and  to-day 
in  this  case  we  are  floundering  in  the  sea 
of  "don't  knowhow."  The  blue  orpurple 
unt  being  a  fixed  color   but   the  effect  of 
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local  or  cultural  conditions,  even  should 
you  buy  a  good  blue  one,  seeing  it  in 
bloom  when  you  bought  it,  there  is  no 
certainty  about  it  having  blue  flowers  the 
following  year.  In  view  of  this  no  florist 
can  guarantee  that  the  hydrangeas  that 
are  blue-flowered  with  him  shall  continue 
to  be  blue-flowered  with  anybody  else. 


CRINUMS,  flMflRYLllS,  COOFERIflS,  ETC. 

The  following  is  in  answer  to  J.  D.  W., 
Morgan  Co.,  111.;  Crinums,  amarylHs 
(except  au//ca and  i?e//adonna), cooperias 
and  zephyranthes  may  be  planted  out  in 
May  in  the  open  ground  or  plunged  in 
pots  as  the  person  prefers  (though  the 
open  ground  will  be  best).  In  the  fall 
when  the  first  frost  approaches  lift  them 
and  cut  off  tbe  tops  and  part  of  the  roots 
and  dry  the  bulbs  quickly.  Then  keep 
them  over  winter  in  a  warm  dr\'  cellar  at 
about  60  degrees.  One  mistake  people 
make  is  planting  the  bulbs  too  shallow, 
where  the  bulbs  do  not  get  sufficient 
moisture.  A  good  rule  is  to  plant  the 
bulbs  about  three  to  five  inches  (accord- 
ing to  size)  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  I  mean  the  top  of  the  main  bulb 
and  not  the  top  of  the  neck.  Criniiw 
Americanutn  and  C  amahile  planted  in 
this  way  will  show  their  necks  above  the 
ground,  while  Amaryllis  formosissiwa, 
cooperias,  etc.,  will  have  the  top  of  the 
neck  below  the  surface.      E.  S.  Miller. 

Floral  Park,  L.  I. 


Yellow-flowered  Ipomce.i. — In  the 
last  number  of  Gardening  one  of  j'our 
California  correspondents  inquired  after 
seed  of  a  yellow  ipomiea.  If  it  is  tbe 
Ipomoea  chrysantha  he  refers  to  we  can 
get  him  the  seed.  Several  5-ears  ago  we 
made  a  trial  with  it  at  Western  Springs, 
111.,  but  did  not  get  it  to  bloom,  perhaps 
we  did  not  sow  it  soon  enough.  The  seed 
we  had  then  came  from  Mexico. 

Chicago.  J.  C.  V. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PLANTING  fl  SANDY  flILL. 

I  have  got  a  sandy  hill  that  I  am  anx^ 
ious  to  get  somet  hing  to  grow  on.  Most 
of  it  is  white  sand.  Can  vou  advise  me 
about  it?  ■  C.  E.  A. 

Woods  HoU,  Mass. 


If  your  correspondent  will  look  about 
in  his  neighborhood  he  will  undoubtedly 
find  similar  soil  that  is  covered  with  veg- 
etation. He  will  find  first  most  abund- 
antly and  nearest  the  sea  the  sea  sand 
reed  (Amwopliila  arundinacea),  a  coarse 
stiff"  grass  with  long,  though  running 
root  stocks,  thep  very  likely  the  couch 
grass  {Affropynim  repens) especially  near 
habitations.  Of  shrubs  there  will  be 
found  the  beach  plum  (Prunus  maritima), 
the  wild  rose  (Rosa  lucida),  the  meadow 
sweet  (Spirasa  salici folia),  bay-berry 
(Myrica  cerilera);  of  trees  and  large 
shrubs  several  of  the  willows  (Salix  alba, 
nif^a,  tragilis  and  discolor),  red  oak 
(Quercus  rubra),  scailet  maple  {Acer 
rubrum) ,  white  birch  ( Beliila jmpuli folia) , 
the  pitch  pine  (Pinus  rigida). 

In  hollows  a  little  protected  from  the 
full  sweep  of  the  wind  a  much  larger  va- 
riety would  be  found,  and  if  these  hollows 
are  moist  there  will  often  be  found  grow- 
ing with  the  deciduous  shrubs  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  evergreens  like  the 
ink  berry  and  the  cranberry,  and  on  the 
dryerland  the  bear  berry  (^rc£ostapiy/os 


Ura-ursi).  He  will  notice  too  that  all 
these  things  are  slow  to  grow  and  slow- 
to  spread.  If  he  has  observed  carefully 
plantations  of  cultivated  plants  near  the 
seashore  he  will  see  that  of  the  various 
garden  plants  that  are  used  compara- 
tively few  do  well  in  the  most  exposed 
places,  and  that  of  these  few  the  California 
privet  (Ligustriim  ovalifolium),  Rosa 
Tugosa,  tamarix  and  Indian  currant 
[Sympboricarpus  vulgaris)   are  the  best. 

To  say  what  would  be  best  for  a  par- 
ticular place  would  be  impossible  without 
examining  it,  but  if  the  following  sugges- 
tions are  adapted  intelligently  to  meet 
the  conditions,  and  careful  observations 
are  made  of  failures  and  successes,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  one  and  cortinue  the  other, 
success  will  ultimately  be  gained.  The 
two  things  to  contend  with  are  the  force 
of  the  winds  and  the  moving  sand;  the 
one  must  bebroken  andtheotherchccked. 
To  seed  the  ground  is  impracticable  with- 
out a  mulching  to  keep  the  sand  in  place, 
and  in  many  places  a  mulching  would  be 
blown  away.  If  it  is  slightly  protected 
it  would  be  well  to  collect  a  lot  of  the 
seed  of  the  beach-pea  (Lathyrus  mari- 
timus),  which  is  quite  common  on  ornear 
beaches,  and  sow  it  on  sand  that  has  been 
fertilized  with  ashes,  then  cover  the  sur- 
face with  a  mulch  of  coarse  litter,  marsh 
hay,  or  the  Uke,  held  in  place  with  sticks 
or  brush. 

One  ot  the  cheapest  nursery  shrubs  that 
will  grow  is  the  California  privet,  and 
this  should  be  planted  freely  in  belts  as  a 
windbreak  for  lower  plants,  and  mixed 
with  it  the  tamarix  and  strong  rooted 
cuttings  of  willows.  Where  a  lower 
planting  was  desirable  use  the  wild  rose, 
bayberry,  Indian  currant,  meadow  sweet 
and  beach  plum  mixed  together,  and  Rosa 
rugosa.  Well  rooted  young  trees  may  be 
planted  occasionally  among  these  with 
the  expectation  of  their  becoming  estab- 
lished in  time.  Plant  thickly  at  first, 
from  one  to  two  feet  apart  and  mulch 
heavily  with  any  coarse  strawy  manure, 
salt  hay  or  litter.  Close  to  the  seashore 
or  on  places  where  bushes  are  notwanted 
sod  the  surface  with  one  of  the  grasses 
named.  Of  the  couch  grass  it  is  not  difli- 
cult  to  get  good  sod  that  will  hold  to- 
gether, and  of  the  sea  sand  reed  rough 
tufts  can  be  secured  with  roots  by  digging 
deep.  Generally  in  spring  planting  it  is 
safer  to  keep  the  plants  dormant  as  long 
as  possible  by  frequent  shifting  and  then 
plant  late,  for  the  springstorms  are  pretty 
sure  to  destroy  the  first  leaves  of  newly 
planted  shrubs  so  that  they  will  have  to 
make  a  new  start.  Of  most  of  the  kinds 
named  small  plants  can  be  procured  in 
nurseries  in  quantity  at  a  low  rate.  If 
strong  well  rooted  native  plants  can  be 
collected  they  will  grow  but  they  should 
be  planted  "more  closely  than  nursery 
specimens. 

Do  not  expect  to  get  the  same  success 
with  plantations  in  drifting  sand  that 
would  be  secured  in  better  soil,  or  the 
same  effect,  for  you  can  not.  The  chief 
object  will  be  to  get  an  unbroken  ground 
covering.  The  character  of  this  cari  be 
varied  materially  by  different  combina- 
tions of  the  comparatively  few  plants 
that  can  be  used  successfully,  and  the 
result  will  be  bv  no  means  unattractive. 
Warren  H.  Manning. 
Brookline,  Mass. 


Michigan.  Some  plants  have  lived 
through  two  winters  and  each  spring 
looked  as  if  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it. 
Neither  did  they  get  overtheirbashfulness 
all  summer.  When  wrapped  with  straw 
they  do  better,  and  perhaps  away  from 
the  lake  winds  might  thrive.  Frost  in  the 
ground  does  not  seem  to  injure  them,  as 
the  balls  of  my  potted  specimens  get  well 
frozen.  A  glance  at  the  illustration  in  Gar- 
dening of  January  15,  1893,  will  show 
that  they  make  novel  and  handsome 
specimens  for  porch  decoration.  Being  in 
partial  shade,  the  leaves  retain  their  bril- 
liancy of  color  well  towards  fall,  and  also 
color  up  as  well  in  the  fall  as  if  outside. 
Plant  them  in  rustic  wooden  boxes,  as 
ordinary  flower  pots  would  break  by  ex- 
pansion of  the  frosty  soil  in  spring  and 
winter  them  in  a  cool  cellar  or  bam.  In 
spring,  when  the  buds  areexpandingkeep 
them  from  sudden  cold  changes  of  wind,  I 
ha  ye  known  a  sudden  change  to  destroy 
many  of  the  young  leaves.  W.  C.  E. 
Chicago. 


ARE      JAPANESE      MAPLES      flARDY      NEAR 
CHICAGO. 

My  experience  with  these  maples  iscon- 
fined  to  limited  trials  on  my  own  grounds 
and  observations  of  the  experiments  of  a 
few  others,  all  within  half  a  mile  of  Lake 


SOME  NEW  OR  RARE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Among  trees  and  large  shrubs  Styrax 
Japonica,  Halesia  bispida,  Stapbylea 
Humalda,Phellodendron  Amurense,  Idesia 
polycarpa,  Hovenia  dulcis,  Diworpban- 
tbus  Mandscburicus,  the  red  flowering 
dogwood,  the  golden  barked  willow 
{Salix  vitellina  aurea)  and  Salix  Britzen- 
sis,  also  Cedrela  Sinensis  and  Gordonia 
pubescens. 

The  halesia  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
newer  small  trees;  it  has  large  leaves  and 
a  profuse  display  of  drooping  racemes  of 
white  flowers.  The  staphylea  is  a  large 
shrub  that  has  small  clusters  of  white 
flowers  in  early  summer  and  which  look 
not  unlike  those  of  a  white  lilac.  Phello- 
dendron  makes  a  good  sized  tree,  grows 
fast,  has  smooth,  dark  bark  and  seems 
free  from  insect  pests.  It  has  compound 
leaves  and  clusters  of  greenish  white 
flowers  which  are  followed  by  berries 
which  turn  black  in  the  fall.  Idesia  has 
fine  large  single  leaves  on  long  reddish 
stalks.  Its  flowers  are  inconspicuous 
and  borne  in  clusters  and  noticeable  only 
on  account  of  their  prominent  yellow 
anthers.  Though  hardy  here  it  is  not 
reUably  so  north  of  this.'  Perhaps  a  little 
protection  for  some  years  until  it  gets 
started  would  help  it. 

The  hovenia  is  a  good  sized  spreading 
tree  with  a  slight  "mulberry"  look  to  it 
when  a  little  distance  off.  The  flowers 
are  in  flattish  clusters,  white  and  give 
place  to  berries  which  turn  dark  brown 
in  autumn.  Dimorphanthus  differs  from 
our  native  Hercules  club  in  flowering  a 
week  or  ten  daj'S  earlier.  It  has  immense 
handsome  headsof  greenish  white  flowers 
in  late  summer. 

The  red  flowered  dogwood  (Cornus 
Horida  rubra)  is  a  beautiful  small  tree 
with  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  typical 
form  and  the  additional  one  of  having 
bright  pink  flowers.  The  willows  men- 
tioned have  beautifully  colored  wood  in 
winter;  that  of  vitellina  aurea  is  deep  yel- 
low, and  of  Britzensis  flame  colored.  The 
Cedrela  Sinensis  is  an  ailantus  looking 
tree  [It  is  now  named  Ailantus  flavesccns 
— Ed.], the  flowers  of  which  are  on  droop- 
ing, string-like  racemes,  but  there  is  no 
such  odor  to  them  as  makes  the  common 
ailantus  so  unbearable.  The  gordonia 
has  beautiful  white  flowers  and  is  quite 
rare.  While  hardy  here,  it  cannot  be  rec- 
ommended for  planting  much  further 
north. 

I  may  also  mention  Viburnum  plicatum 
rotundifolium,  Andromeda  racemosa, 
Caryopteris    Mastacanthus,   Hypericum 
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Moserianum,  Prunus  pendula,  Stuartia 
pentagyna,  Corylopsis  pauciflora,  Dier- 
villa  sessilit'olia,  VitexAgmts-castiis,  blue; 
Berberis  Thunhergii  anti  Cistus  laurifo- 
lius.  Although  some  of  these  are  quite 
old  in  cullivation  they  are  almost  un- 
known lien-  ris  useful  shru'is.  The  vibur- 
num is  a  v.niety  of  the  Japanese  snow- 
ball, with  larger  'balls,"  and  it  blooms  a 
week  or  more  in  advance  of  the  other. 
Its  foliage  also  changes  from  green  to  a 
reddish  brown  late  in  the  fall.  Although 
the  andromeda  is  a  common  wild  shrub 
in  some  localities,  it  is  not  cultivated  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  its  pretty 
white  flowers  in  spring,  and  also  because 
in  the  fall  it  displays  its  embryo  raceme 
for  the  next  year,  and  which  is  ot  a  pretty 
reddish  tint,  just  as  is  that  of  the  Japan- 
ese one  (A.Japonica).  The  carj-opterisis 
new.  It  has  stood  a  winter  with  us  very 
well,  but  it  has  not  been  tested  much  yet. 
It  bears  an  abundance  of  blue  flowers  late 
in  autumn.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  half 
shrubby  nature;  when  rubbed  the  leaves 
emit  an  odor  not  unlike  turpentine.  This 
lu'pericum  bears  very  large  yellow  flow- 
ers, blooming  freely  from  mid-summer  till 
fall.  It  needs  further  testing  in  regard  to 
its  general  hardiness.  When  the  prunus 
named  is  grafted  at  six  feet  high  and  its 
branches  droop  almost  to  the  ground  it 
presents  a  lovely  sight  when  bearing  its 
bright  pink  flowers  in  spring.  Before 
now  the  stuartia  has  been  so  hard  to  get 
that  it  is  very  little  known  in  gardens, 
but  this  need  not  be  the  case  nowadays. 
It  has  beautiful  white  flowers.  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  the  diervilla  mentioned. 
It  bears  yellow  flowers  in  midsummer 
and  later. 

The  lilac  colored  Vitex  Agnus-fastushas 
been  lone  in  cultivation,  and  is  esteemed 
for  blooming  late  in  the  fall.  There  is 
now  a  blue  and  a  white  one,  two  desira- 
ble acquisitions.  The  Cistus  laurifolius 
has  large  white  blossoms  in  June;  it  is  an 
evergreen  shrub  and  has  proved  entirely 
hardy  here  grown  without  protection 
for  several  years  past.       Jos.  Meeh.\n. 

Philadelphia. 


Shrubs  i.n  Florida.  In  ansv^er  to  H.  A. 
B.,  St.  Louis:  We  have  sentyour  inquiry 
to  our  Florida  correspondent. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


T«E  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Strawberry  beds  are  mulched.  Rasp- 
berry and  blackberry  canes  should  be 
buried,  if  it  is  necessary  to  protect  them. 
The  planting  of  trees  and  bushes  should 
be  finished  by  this  time  till  next  spring. 

Pruning  cannot  be  finished  in  a  day  or 
a  week,  or  on  a  place  like  this  in  a  month 
but  we  keep  at  it  till  it  is  finished,  grape 
vines  first,  truit  trees  last.  See  what  w^as 
written  about  grape  vines,  berry  bushes 
and  strawberry  plants  last  issue  (page 
91).  If  you  wish  to  increase  your  stock 
of  g^ape  vines  layer  some  of  the  canes  by 
elbowing  them  a  few  inches  deep  into  the 
ground,leavingpartof  the  cane— one,  two 
or  more  eyes — sticking  out  of  the  ground. 
In  a  year  they  will  make  fine  plants. 

CuTTi.NGS.— If  you  want  to  raise  grape 
vines  from  cuttings  cut  these  into  lengths 
of  two  to  three  joints,  tic  them  into  little 
bundles,  and  bury  them  in  ordinarily 
moist  earth,  sand  or  sawdust  out  of 
doors  in  a  dry  place  and  mulched  from 
frost,  or  in  a  deep  box  in  a  shed  or  cold 
cellar,  to  remain  till  earlv  spring,  when 
they  may   be  taken   out  and   planted   in 


close  rows  in  the  garden.  In  burying  the 
bundles  of  cuttings,  however,  he  very 
careful  to  have  the  bottom  ends  of  the 
cuttings  up,  and  the  tip  or  growing  ends 
turned  down,  leaving  them  in  this  way 
till  spring.  In  planting  them  out  in  the 
open  ground  change  them  to  tip  end  up 
and  base  end  down  We  treat  most  all 
hard  wood  deciduous  cuttings  in  this 
way,  not  only  of  grape  vines,  sand  pears, 
and  berry  bushes,  but  also  of  ornamental 
shrubbery. 

Look  over  the  fruit  in  the  storeroom 
or  cellar  and  whether  in  barrels,  boxes,  or 
bins,  or  in  drawers  or  on  shelves.  Pick 
out  every  decaying  fruit.  If  you  find  an 
apple  or  pear  that  is  decaying  and  the 
rotted  part  has  burst,  wetting  other 
fruits  that  have  touched  it,  take  outthese 
sound  ones,  and  wipe  them  clean  and  dry. 
On  account  of  the  premature  ripening  of 
much  fruit  caused  by  the  unusually  dry 
summer,  apples  in  particular  are  not 
keeping  very  well,  so  need  extra  atten- 
tion. If  you  have  some  very  fine  apples 
or  pears  that  you  wish  to  preserve  for 
dessert  or  baking  wrap  them  up  sepa- 
rately in  soft  dry  paper  and  keep  them  in 
drawers  or  boxes  in  a  cool  but  frost 
proofroom  or  dry  cellar.  If  you  have  any 
hothouse  grapes  cut  with  a  piece  of  the 
cane  attached  to  each  bunch  and  whose 
base  ends  are  stuck  into  bottles  of  water, 
cut  a  thin  slice  off"  the  end  of  each  bit  of 
cane  once  a  week  replacing  it  in  the  water 
again;  this  will  keep  the  berries  plumper 
and  better  tasted  than  were  the  canes  left 
untouched  after  being  first  inserted  in  the 
water. 


Miscellaneous. 


COMMON   NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

Edgemoor's  request  (page  58)  for.  the 
more  frequent  use  of  common  English 
names  iu  articles  referring  to  them,  is  in 
keeping  with  my  ideas,  but  unless  the 
botanical  identity  accompanies  them 
much  confusion  would  arise.  Many  com- 
mon names  have  but  a  limited  habitat. 
In  some  places  iu  Arkansas  Forsythia 
viridissiwa,  a  shrub  growing  six  or  more 
feet  high,  blooming  in  early  spring  and 
known  in  the  east  under  the  common 
name  of  "golden  bell,"  is  called  a  "golden 
rod."  Edgemoor  has  this  herbaceous 
perennial  growing  wild  on  his  place  and 
blooming  in  the  fall  and  an  article  from 
Arkansas  on  their  golden  rod  with  only 
the  common  local  name  given  would  puz- 
zle him.  An  esteemed  neighbor  of  Edge- 
moors,  a  number  of  years  ago  saw  in  an 
eastern  garden  some  tine  plants  in  bloom 
of  the  Funkia  suhcordata  sometimes 
known  as  the  plantain  lily,  but  the  name 
as  given  him  was  simply  the  "day  lily." 
Next  spring  he  ordered  quite  a  number 
from  a  nursery  using  only  the  term  "day 
lily"  and  when  his  plantscame  intobloom 
he' found  he  had  the  ordinary  Hemcrocal- 
lis  tulva  commonly  known  as  the  tawny 
day  lily.  He  wanted  a  sweet  scented 
wliite  flower  and  obtained  a  tawny  yel- 
low scentless  bloom.  The  common  name 
sycamore  is  given  to  different  trees  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  All  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  of  the  leaves.  The  com- 
mon snowberrv  of  the  east  is  known  as 
wolf  berrv  in  the  far  west.  [The  snow- 
berry  of  eastern  gardens  is  Symplioricar- 
pus  racemosus,  the  wolf-berry  of  the  west 
is  S.  occidentalis.  Although  they  .are 
distinct  species,  both  have  white  berries. 
— Kd.]  What  we  know  in  Illinois  as 
"Hercules'     club"      (Aralia    spinosa]    is 


known  elsewhere  as  devil's  walking  stick, 
and  in  Mississippi  as  "T'ar  tree"  because 
the  negroes  say  thatits  spines  "t'arstheir 
clothes."  I  believe  in  the  use  of  common 
names  when  confusion  would  not  follow, 
but  what  are  wc  to  do  with  the  many 
fine  things  Japan  and  other  countries 
are  sending  to  us — all  comparatively 
new?  Who  is  authorized  to  give  them  a 
common  name?  [The  common  people, 
that  is  you  and  the  like  of  you  who  love 
flowers  and  plants  and  grow  them  be- 
cause you  love  them.  For  mercy's  sake 
let  us  keep  that  job  out  of  the  hands  of 
scientists.— Ed.]  If  my  friend  Edgemoor 
finds  that  some  plant  of  recent  in- 
troduction thrives  in  his  section,  and 
is  worthy  of  culture  if  he  will  describe 
it  and  bring  it  to  my  notice  under  its 
recognized  botanical  name,  then  I  or  any 
of  your  readers  would  know  just  whatto 
ask  for  if  v<e  desired  to  try  it.    W.  C.  E. 

[Your  friend  used  the  name  "day  lily" 
generically  as  one  would  say  rose  bush  or 
apple  tree,  probably  not  thinking  that 
there  were  many  kinds  of  day  lilies  as 
there  are  many  kinds  of  roses  or  apple 
trees;  had  he  asked  for  white  day  lily  he 
very  likely  would  have  got  what  he 
wanted.  We  should  be  specificin  thecase 
of  common  names  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
botanical  ones.  Take  sycamore  trees  for 
instance.  By  saying  American  sycamore, 
Oriental  sycamore,  or  sycarnore  maple 
we  know  what  tree  is  meant  just  as  well 
as  if  the  botanical  name  were  used,  at  the 
same  time  the  botanical  name  used 
parenthetically  is  a  perfect  safeguard 
against  mistake. — Ei>.] 


TAE  CELLAR. 

There  are  many  plants  we  can  stow 
away  in  a  cool  dry  cellar  over  winter. 
Oleanders,  myrtles,  sweet  bay  trees, 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  pomegranates, 
iragrant  olive,  pampas  grass  in  tubs, 
Daphne  odora  after  it  has  bloomed, crape 
myrtles,  and  others  all  established  in  tubs 
or  pots  may  be  stood  close  together,  but 
so  as  not  to  smother  one  another,  and  so 
that  we  may  see  and  get  at  them  easily 
to  water  them  if  we  want  to.  A  little 
frost  won't  hurt  any  of  them  unless  it  be 
the  orange  and  lemon,  but  it  won't  do 
any  of  them  any  good.  Much  heat,  as 
caused  by  a  furnace,  will  hurt  any  of 
them.  All  evergreen  plants  except  cacti 
and  some  other  succulents  need  water 
when  they  are  at  rest,  but  in  limited 
supply. 

Many  plants  that  we  lift  from  the  flower 
garden  in  fall  and  plant  out  in  spring  as 
daturas,  fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  lemon 
verbena,  erythrina,  and  the  like  may  also 
be  wintered  in  the  cellar.  Cut  their  tops 
in  considerably,  then  store  them  close 
together,  packing  their  roots  in  moist 
earth  either  on  the  floor  or  in  a  box. 
They  don't  need  any  water,  simply 
have  the  soil  they  are  packed  in  a  little 
moist. 

Other  occupants  of  the  cellar  may  be 
amaryllis  bulbs,  caladiums,  gloxinias, 
achinienes,  tuberoses,  and  the  like  on  a 
shelf  where  the  air  is  warm  and  dry;  also 
dahlias,  cannas  and  gladioli  where  they 
can  be  kept  dry  and  frost  can  not  reach 
them. 

Don't  let  any  of  the  plants  get  over 
wet,  nor  the  evergreen  ones  dust  dry; 
don't  wateranvthing  overhead.  Pick  off 
mouldy  and  decaying  leaves.  Ventilate 
freely  in  mild  weather,  but  don't  admit 
frost  or  snow  or  rain.  It  isn't  necessary 
to  ventilate  it  every  day,  treat  it  just  as 
you  would  were  there  nopl.ants  there  and 
vou  wished  to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean. 
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Send  us  Notes  of  your  experience  In  gardening  In 
any  line:  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  failures, 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SEND    us    PHOTOGR.\PHS    OR    SKETCHES    of    your 
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L.4!lio-Cattleya  X  Decia.— This  is  a 
new  bi-generic  hybrid  orchid  that  was  ex- 
hibited by  James  Veitch  &  Sons  in  Lon- 
don, November  27,  and  was  awarded  a 
first  class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Hort. 
Society.  hxUa  Perrinii  was  the  female 
parent  and  Cattkya  Dowiana  atirea  the 
male  one.  The  shape  of  the  form  of  the 
flower  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
mother  plant,  but  the  blossom  is  larger 
in  all  its  parts  than  that  of  Perr/mV.  The 
sepals  and  petals  arc  rosy-lilac  shaded 
with  silvery  white  along  the  middle  and 
at  the  base,  the  lip  is  rather  abruptly 
refiexed  and  of  a  rich  mauve  purple 
color,  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  pale  pur- 
ple veined  with  yellowish  white. 


Sweet  Peas  in  America.— A  writer  in 
an  English  paper  says  "In  America 
annual  exhibitions  of  sweet  peas  only  are 
held,  and  this  has  undoubtedly  done  much 
to  popularize  the  flower."  About  these 
exhibitions,  may  be  so,  but  where,  when, 
and  by  whom?  ' 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.W.  H.  Godfrey 
is  a  new  hairy,  pure  white  flowered  vari- 
ety, a  seedling  from  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy, 
and  it  is  said  to  havelarger  blossomsand 
more  massive  petals  than  it;  also  that  the 
plants  are  strong,  dwarf,  and  of  fine 
habit.  In  short,  it  is  better  in  everv  way 
than  its  mother. 

The  Book  of  the  Rose.— The  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  tells  us  that  the  Rev.  A. 
Foster  Melliar  has  issued  "a  nevi-  treatise 
on  the  history,  cultivation  and  varieties 
of  the  rose.  As  the  work  of  a  sound  and 
experienced  practitioner  this  will  be  re- 
ceived with  acclamation  "  We  also  learn 
from  the  same  authority  that 

Seeds  of  Polygonum  Sachalinense, 
the  new  fodder  plant,  were  successfully 
germinated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society  of 
India,  at  Calcutta. 

The  Variegated  Cornus  brachypoda. 
—A.  T.  R.,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  others 
ask  where  tliey  can  procure  it.  We  got  it 
from  H.  H.  Berger  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 
(see  their  advertisement  in  Gardening). 
We  believe  that  Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  and  some  other  of  our 
leading  nurserymen  also  have  it  in  stock. 

Carnationist  is  a  new  name  sometimes 
given  to— or  adopted  by,  rather— com- 
mercial florists  who  make  a  specialty  of 
growing  carnations;  but  so  far  as"  we 
know  it  is  in  use  only  in  this  country. 
We  must  admit  it  is  neither  a  happy  nor 
necessary  appellation.  Its  unseemfiness, 
however,  appears  to  concern  the  folks  in 
other  countries  a  good  deal  more  than  it 
does  us  here. 

One  flower  to  a  stem.— The  magnifi- 
cent chrysanthemum  blossoms  grown 
nowadays  are  obtained  by  restricting  the 
number  of  flowers  to  one  to  each  stem  or 
main  branch,  every  other  bud  (aside  from 
the  one  retained)  being  removed  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  got  hold  of.  With  the  view 
of  perfecting  their  roses  and  carnations 
our  florists  pursue  a  similar  course,  re- 
moving every  bud  on  the  shoot  except 
one.    And  it  pays. 

Pear  Dr.  Jules  Guyot.— .\  "Fruit 
grower"  writing  in  the  London  Garden 
says:  "The  ever  popular  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  [what  we  call  Bartlett.— Ed.] 
may  eventually  be  superseded  by  Dr.  Jules 
Guyot,  a  variety  considered  more  reliable, 
and  the  fruit  extra  fine  is  of  somewhat 
better  quality."  This  new  pear  will  have 
to  be  a  marvel  of  goodness  before  it  can 
displace  the  Bartlett.  Vk-hich  is  the  best 
all-round  variety  we  have  here. 

Mice  eating  fern  fronds.— We  all 
know  how  fond  mice  are  of  carnations, 
but  this  season  we  have  a  new  experience 
with  the  little  pests:  They  have  nibbled 
the  out  edges  of  all  the  young  fronds  of 
a  batch  of  young  plants  of  varieties  of 
Pteris  serrulata  we  had  on  a  bench,  but 
have  not  touched  any  other  sorts  so  far 
as  we  have  observed. 

The  wiiitic-floweredSwainsona  that 
has  recently  become  a  very  popular  green- 
house pea  shrub  has  also  proved  an  at- 
traction to  the  mice,  they  eat  its  leaves 
off' clean.  That  it  is  good'for  food  seems 
to  be  a  new  discovery  by  thcni,  for  they 
never  touched   our   ])lants   till   a   month 


ago.  We  caught  them  at  it.  Kill  the 
mice  is  the  best  preventive;  but  syringing 
the  plants  with  anything  distasteful  to 
them  will  have  a  deterring  efliect  upon 
them. 

Patriotic  to  be  sure.— A  British  seeds- 
man in  an  address  the  other  day  said 
that  the  firm  intended  to  "grow  all  their 
seeds  on  British  land,  with  British  money 
and  with  British  men."  But  he  didn't 
add  "and  sell  them  to  British  people 
only."  Had  an  American  seed  firm  made 
such  a  boast  about  America  we  should 
immediately  infer  that  its  seed  list  was 
limited,  and  as  the  list  is  the  customers 
are  apt  to  be  also.  No,  we  grow  or  have 
grown  or  buy  our  seeds  where  we  can  get 
them  the  best,  the  purest  and  cheapest, 
at  home. or  abroad,  and  sell  them  to  any- 
body who  will  buy  them  and  pay  for 
them. 

George  S.  Conover  Chrysanthemum. 
—What  about  it?  Why  don't  we  find  it 
at  our  exhibitions  and  spoken  of  gener- 
ally? Because,  we  presume  it  has  been 
distributed  among  amateurs  rather  than 
in  the  channels  of  exhibitors  and  the 
trade.  But  it  is  a  good  one.  It  is  a  fine, 
large,  bold,  deep  yellow  flower  of  good 
substance.  The  plants  are  stout  and 
stocky,  and  the  stems  strong  and  stiff" 
and  well  clad  with  healthy,  succulent 
foliage.  It  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  we 
grew  this  year  at  Dosoris.  When  it  was 
at  its  best  we  often  wished  the  genial  old 
gentleman  after  whom  it  was  named 
could  have  dropped  in  to  see  it. 

The  London  "Garden"  Index.— Tie 
Garden,  that  journal  of  artistic  beauty 
and  practical  excellence  is  now  in  its 
forty-seventh  volume.  After  it  had  com- 
pleted its  first  twenty  volumes  it  pub- 
lished an  index  of  them.  This  was  a  great 
boon  to  those  who  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  volumes  for  information,  for  the 
convenience  of  finding  at  once  in  one 
index  what  without  it  we  might  have  to 
search  the  twenty  indices  for  was  very 
great.  Now  the  friends  of  the  paper  are 
clamoring  for  another  index,  this  time  of 
the  second  twenty  volumes,  but  as  the 
work  will  be  both  laborious  and  expen- 
sive the  editor  can  only  "consider  its  pre- 
paration if  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
scribers will  undertake  to  put  down  their 
names  as  subscribers  for  it."  Please  enter 
our  name.  We  are  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  the  index. 

Desecrated  Chrysanthemums.— The 
blossoms  of  several  new  varieties  of  chrys- 
anthemums, with  stems  wired  to  keep 
them  tip  straight  to  support  the  flowers, 
and  with  a  wire  hoop  under  the  blooms 
to  support  the  spreading  lower  petals 
were  exhibited  this  season  in  London, 
and  considered  by  the  Royal  Hort.  Soci- 
ety. Instead  of  disqualifying  them  at 
once  or  promptly  ignoring  them  as  frauds, 
it  was  ruled  that  precedents  permitted 
this  desecration,  in  fact,  in  some  cases, 
where  the  flowers  had  to  be  sent  a  con- 
siderable distance  this  stilting  was  neces- 
sary! Well,  we  haven't  descended  to  such 
weaknesses  in  this  country.  Cut  flowers 
are  sent  from  Chicago  or  Indiana  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  a  thousand  miles,  on 
their  merits,  without  a  stilt  or  wire,  and 
then  have  to  take  their  chance  alongside 
of  blossoms  grown  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  exhibition  hall.  Away  with  your 
stilts,  and  wires,  and  green  painted  board 
stands,  and  let  the  blossoms  at  ourflower 
shows  be  unsupported  by  any  other  brace 
than  their  own  good  stiff  leafy  stems. 
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have  renewed  their  subscription,  and  Mr. 
\V.  H.  Monroe,  one  of  our  brightest  and 
best  gardeners,  told  me  he  would  take  it 
it  it  eost  $5  for  it  is  worth  it. 

J.  A.  Wilson. 
Stationer,  Beverly,  Mass. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


OROWING  TOMATOES  IN  WINTER. 

In  the  production  of  tomatoes  under 
glass  for  winter  there  seems  to  be  a  varied 
opinion  as  to  which  means  are  the  best 
to  produce  the  greatest  weight  of  fruit  in 
the  smallest  space  of  house,  but  unless 
they  are  grown  to  the  best  advantage  in 
these  times  of  close  competition  with  the 
southern  growers  they  will  not  pay,  for 
their  market  value  has  decreased  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
production  of  the  finest  fruit  in  midwinter 
that  there  is  a  profitable  outlet  for  them. 
One  may  read  of  big  prices  being  obtained, 
but  to  get  those  prices  is  not  an  easy 
task. 

It  is  verj-  essential  to  make  a  proper 
start.  A  good  time  to  sow  the  seed  is 
about  the  first  week  in  August.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  should 
be  potted  into  small  pots  and  later  trans- 
ferred into  larger  pots  to  fruit  in  them,  or 
planted  out  into  a  greenhouse  where  they 
are  to  remain.  If  intended  to  be  grown 
in  pots  these  should  be  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  and  well  drained  and 
the  plants  should  be  potted  verj'  firmly 
to  prevent  them  making  a  soft  growth, 
which  is  very  detrimental  to  their  fruit- 
ing. If  to  be  planted  out  the  beds  should 
be  about  eight  inches  deep,  including  two 
inches  of  drainage  to  prevent  stagnation. 

There  should  onlv  be  sufficient  soil  put 
in  at  first  to  enable  you  to  cover  the  roots 
thoroughly,  say  about  three  inches,  add- 
ing soil  from  time  tc  time  as  the  roots 
come  near  the  surface,  for  if  it  is  all  put  in 
together  they  will  make  a  rampant 
growth  and  will  be  near  the  top  of  the 
house  before  showing  fruit,  but  by  giving 
them  a  little  soil  at  first  the  growth  from 
the  commencement  is  short  jointed  and 
firm,  and  consequently  will  produce  more 
fruit  near  the  soil. 

A  good  turfy  loam  with  about  one 
fourth  part  decayed  manure  added,  and 
well  mixed  together,  will  suit  them  ad- 
mirably. While  they  are  growing  and 
when  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots  a 
little  bone  dust  will  do  them  good.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  is  also  a  good  stimulant 
when  the  crop  is  swelling, or  cow  manure 
diluted  with  water  suits  them  well.  They 
should  be  planted  about  two  feet  apart 
each  way  and  either  be  trained  to  a  single 
stem  or  two  or  three  shoots  can  be  left 
to  each  plant.  If  the  latter  plan  is  de- 
cided upon  of  course  fewer  plants  will  be 
required.  In  eachcase  the  lateral  growths 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear. Plenty  of  air  should  be  given  on 
all  favorable  occasions,  and  every  induce- 
mentgiven  them  to  make  a  sturdygrowth 
from  the  first. 

The  blooms  will  need  to  be  fertilized  to 
enable  them  to  set  their  fruit;  this  is  best 
done  by  a  small  piece  of  fur  or  a  rabbit's 
tail  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  a  sharp 
tap  of  the  wire  they  are  tied  to  will  also 
help  to  distribute  the  pollen.  The  best 
time  to  do  this  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
day  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

They  can  either  be  trained  to  wires  run- 
ning perpendictilarlj'  through  the  house, 
or  in  any  position  where  they  will  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  light  without  the 
plants  shading  each  other  too   much.    If 


trained  on  the  roof  they  must  be  far 
enough  away  from  the  glass  to  prevent 
the  frost  from  touching  them. 

A  temperature  of  about  (iO"  at  night 
with  65°  by  day  and  a  rise  to  70^  with 
sun  heat  will  suit  them.  Be  careful  to 
avoid  a  stagnant  atmosphere,  as  it  is 
conducive  to  mildew.  On  the  other  hand 
a  hot  dry  one  is  to  be  guarded  against  for 
fear  of  red  spider. 

They  can  also  be  propagated  from  cut- 
tings taken  from  plants  growing  in  the 
open  ground,  and  this  plan  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended if  your  stock  outside  is  clean 
and  healthy  and  the  variety  is  adapted 
for  forcing!  The  cuttings  will  root  in 
about  two  weeks  if  inserted  in  sand  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  in  a  hot- 
bed sash.  They  should  be  kept  close  for 
a  few  days,  and  when  rooted  have  plenty 
of  air  tokeep  them  sturdy.  These  plants 
will  show  fruit  nearer  the  ground  sooner 
than  seedlings  will,  and  they  will  continue 
to  bear  quite  as  heavy  crops. 

The  best  variety  for  winter  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  is  Lorillard.  It  is  of 
good  color  and  not  too  large,  and  it  is  a 
first  rate  shipper.  Dwart  Champion  being 
of  shorter  growth  is  well  adapted  for 
small  houses,  but  while  the  fruit  is  very 
firm  it  lacks  the  solidity  and  color  of  the 
former,  a  very  important  point  in  a  crit- 
ical market.  Thomas  Gkiffin. 

Westbury  Station,  Long  Island. 


fl  BOOK  ON  TOMATOES. 

We  notice  in  issue  of  G.\rdk.ning  Decem- 
ber 15,  page  107,  in  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  where  a  book  on  the  tomato  can  be 
had,  you  say  there  is  no  book  on  the  sub- 
ject that  you  have  seen.  We  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  mailing  you  a  copy  of 
our  book,  "Livingston  and  the  Tomato," 
and  hope  it  will  reach  you  safely. 

A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons. 

We  have  received  the  book  and  are  glad 
to  get  it.  It  contains  over  170  pages 
and  is  well  illustrated.  Most  every  de- 
tail of  cultivation  in  the  outdoor  garden 
and  field,  and  for  profit  is  gone  into  in  a 
practical,  easily  understood  manner.  We 
may  say  to  our  readers  that  the  author 
of  the  book  is  a  tomato  specialist,  and 
the  originator  of  many  of  our  very  best 
varieties  as  Livingston's  Perfection,  L.'s 
Beauty,  Acme,  Pai'agon  and  others.  The 
book  is  very  instructive  and  a  desirable 
one  to  get. 

"Tomato  Culture"  is  another  hook, 
it  comes  to  us  from  A.  I.  Root,  Medina, 
Ohio.  It  contains  over  130  pages,  and 
has  a  good  many  practical  engravings.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  first,  tomato 
culture  in  the  south,  second,  tomato 
culture  especially  for  canning  factories; 
and  third,  plant  growing  for  market  and 
high  pressure  gardening  in  general.  The 
little  book  is  full  of  suggestive  ideas  and 
especially  aoout  cheap  hotbeds  and 
economical  work,  how  to  grow  tomatoes 
out  of  doors  and  make  money  out  of 
them. 

Tomato  "Vines."— In  the  reference  to 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  quotation  from 
my  Annals  of  Horticulture,  page  '.)0,  I  am 
made  to  appear  as  sayingthat  thctomato 
is  the  "fruit  of  the  vine,  just  as  are  cucum- 
bers, squashes,  beans,"  etc.  The  quota- 
tion referred  to  is  taken  from  page  4-0  of 
Annals  for  1893,  where  it  is  (luotcd  as 
the  incidental  language  and  decision  of 
Justice  Gray  when  concluding  that  toma- 
toes, in  the'eye  of  the  law,  are  vegetables. 
The  words  are  included  in  quotation 
marks  and  the  tvpe  is  smaller  to  show 
that  I  borrowed  them.      L.  H.  Bailey. 


flSPflRflGUS. 

The  Oyster  Bay  asparagus  is  considered 
the  best  brand  in  the  New  York  market, 
and  as  the  soil  in  this  town  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  cidtivation  of  this  vegeta- 
ble, it  is  the  principal  crop  grown  by  the 
farmers.  The  main  shipping  point  is 
Locust  Valley  station.  Glen  Cove  is  also 
in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay.  so  we  are 
right  in  the  asparagus  country. 

But  growing  for  market  and  for  honie 
use  are  quite  different,  and  wc  should  dis- 
advise  amateurs  growing  their  asparagus 
as  the  market  growers  do. 

The  land  in  this  section  varies  from  a 
light  sandy  loam  to  a  substantial  brovyn 
loam.  Asparagus  is  grown  in  all  of  it, 
and  does  well  in  either  case.  The  sandy 
soil  has  a  sandy  bottom  and  needs  more 
manure  than  the  hazel  loam,  which  often 
has  a  hard  pan.  In  the  sandy  soil  the 
"grass"  comes  up  perfectly  straight  and 
is  easv  to  cut;  in  the  other  it  is  often  bent 
or  twisted  by  a  clod,  and  it  is  harder  to 
cut.  The  "grass"  is  cut  white.  The  mar- 
ket growers  know  just  as  well  as  you  or 
we  or  anyone  that  the  green  grass  is  the 
best  to  eat,  but  as  the  market  won't  take 
it,  what's  the  use  of  growing  it? 

The  farmers  prefer  the  biggest  stemmed 
"grass".  Those  who  buy  their  seed  ask 
for  Colossal,  but  most  of  them  save  their 
own  from  a  few  marked  plants  in  their 
fields.  The  seed  is  sown  eariy  in  spring  in 
rows  15  inches  apart,  in  good,  mellow, 
rich  ground.  The  following  spring  the 
seedlings  are  planted  out. 

The  field  is  marked  out  in  single  rows 
4'  b  leet  apart,  and  each  row  is  furrowed 
out  16  to  18  inches  deep  below  the  level 
of  the  ground.  Into  this  pit  two  to  three 
inches  deep  of  manure  is  spread,  then 
about  two  inches  of  dirt  over  the  manure 
and  on  this  the  plants  are  set  16  to  18 
inches  apart.  About  two  inches  of  earth 
are  placed  over  the  plants.  The  point 
they  observe  is  to  have  the  crown  of  the 
asparagus  about  14  inches  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  When  the  plants  be- 
gin to  grow  and  the  land  needs  cleaning 
or  cultivating,  at  every  cleaning  consider- 
able earth  falls  into  the  pit,  and  in  this 
way  the  ditches  are  filled  up  gradually, 
and  the  plants  are  not  smothered.  Byfall^ 
the  first  year,  the  ditches  are  pretty  well 
filled  up. 

Cutting  begins  about  the  25th  of  April 
and  lasts  till  the  end  of  June.  If  the  one 
vear  old  plantations  are  vigorous,  they 
are  cut  clean  fora  week, and  then  allowed 
to  run  to  growth. 

The  two-year  old  plantations  are  cut 
clean  for  a  few  weeks,  say  till  the  end  of 
Mav,  and  then  allowed  to  run.  A  three- 
vear  old  plantation  is  considered  in  pretty 
good  bearing,  but  so  as  not  to  weaken  it 
too  much  cutting  it  stops  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  A  four  year  old  field  is 
regarded  as  prime,  and  it  lasts  in  fine 
bearing  for  five  or  siic  years,  after  that  it 
weakens  gradually.  In  and  after  the 
fourth  year  cutting  lasts  till  the  end  of 
June,  and  during  the  season  of  cutting 
not  a  vestige  of  "grass"  big  or  little  is 
allowed  to  grow  above  ground;  what 
isn't  big  enough  to  use  is  cut  and  dis- 
carded. This  ^lean  cutting  eliminates  the 
breeding  ground  and  food  supply  of  the 
asparagus  beetle,  hence  helps  to  greatly 
lessen  its  numbers  and  ravages.  Besides, 
were  the  big  grass  cut  and  the  small 
grass  left  "to  strengthen  the  crowns"  as 
one  might  think,  they  would  incline  the 
food  furnished  by  the  roots  aw^ay  from 
the  still  pushing  shoots,  and  lessen  the 
tendency  of  more  shoots  coming,  and 
they  would  also  set  eyes  for  next  vear's 
crop,  and  these  e.veg  would  be  of  a 
inferior  grade.      By   cutting  cverythin 
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clean  to  the  last  the  strong  shoots  push 
up  to  the  detriment  of  the  lesser  ones, 
and  set  large  crown  e\'es,  which  mean 
large  shoots  next  spring.  It  is  a  case  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest;  the  strong  be- 
come stronger  and  the  weak  weaker. 

The  white  grass  is  produced  l)y  ridging 
the  soil  up  over  the  rows  8  inches  deep 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  beds 
are  cut  every  day,  even,'  spear  of  grass  as 
soon  as  its  tip  peeps  above  the  ground  is 
cut  9  inches  long,  which  means  9  inches 
under  ground.  This  is  done  with  a  long 
chisel-blade  knife,  1%.  inches  wide  at  the 
cutting  end,  and  tapering  narrower  near 
the  top,  then  it  is  bent  to  give  purchase  to 
the  hand,  and  set  in  a  common  wooden 
handle;  altogether  the  implement  is  15 
inches  long.  The  saw-edge  asparagus 
knife  has  always  been  disliked;  in  fact 
many  of  the  fanners,  before  this  new  knife 
came  out,  used  long-stemmed  carpenter 
chisels. 

The  crop  is  sent  to  commission  agents 
in  New  York,  or  to  canneriesin  the  neigh- 
borhood everv'  day  as  cut.  Some  of  the 
canning  factories  buj'  up  the  produce  in 
the  vicniity  and  in  other  cases  (Latting- 
town,  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of 
Dosoris  for  instance)  a  few  of  the  fanners 
join  together  and  build  a  factory  of  their 
own  and  can  their  own  grass.  The 
present  prices  paid  for  prime  grass  is  10 
cents  a  bunch,  and  4  to  5  cents  for  culls 
or  second  quality,  but  some  of  the  larger 
growers  who  made  contracts  with  the 
factories  last  winter  are  getting  12  cents 
for  prime  gra.ss.  A  bunch  is  about  9  inches 
long  and  weighs  21/2  pounds. 

Nowadays  the  factories  are  very  par- 
ticular about  the  grass  they  can;  they 
have  made  a  reputation  for  certain  brands 
and  must  preserve  it.  A  few  years  ago 
some  canners  in  order  to  get  their  grass 
as  cheap  as  possible  would  only  buy  it 
when  it  was  cheap,  and  when  the  New 
York  market  would  become  glutted  they 
would  buy  up  the  glut  at  2  or  3  cents  a 
bunch  and  ship  it  back  to  be  canned. 
Those  who  have  a  reputation  at  stake 
don't  do  that  now,  indeed,  so  particular 
are  they  that  not  only  must  they  get  the 
grass  as  soon  as  it  is  bunched,  but  insist 
upon  it  that  the  grass  shall  ntt  be  stood 
in  water  before  they  get  it.  And  when  it 
is  cut  Saturday  evening  and  kept  over 
till  Monday  morning  the  farmer  must 
keep  it  in  a  cold  cellar  and  never  stand  it 
on  end  in  a  tray  of  water  as  he  used  to. 

The  ridging  tends  to  produce  large 
grass;  under  the  surface  it  is  larger  than 
above  ground.  A  fair  crop  from  a  planta- 
tion in  good  bearing,  Mr.  George  Hall 
one  of  our  best  growers  tells  us,  is  about 
a  thousand  bunches  per  acre,  a  season. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  cutting  ceases  the 
ridges  are  plowed  down  and  manured, 
the  manure  being  spread  along  the  center 
of  the  rows  and  then  covered  up.  Farm 
yard  is  preferred.  Our  opinionis  thatthe 
depth  at  which  asparagus  is  now  planted 
will  be  lessened  by  a  few  inches  licforc 
long. 


Bean-weevils.— Will  R.  N.,  Va.,  please 
send  us  a  sample  of  his  infested  beans? 
The  insect  is  probably  lirucliits  rufimanus. 
but  we  wish  to  make  sure  of  this. 


Mushrooms. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  MUSflROOMS. 

1.  Have  you  spawn  for  sale,  etc? 

2.  Can  Agaricus suhntfcsccns be  grown 


3.  Is  A.  cawpestris  the  one  generally 
raised  for  the  market? 

4.  What  profit  is  there  in  the  business, 
assuming  that  it  is  intelligently  managed? 

5.  How  do  youmarketthem — commis- 
sion men,   hotels,   families?     Measure  or 


be  required  to  furnish  a  given  amount, — 
say  $10  a  week? 

7.  Would  it  pay  to  make  a  cave  In- 
digging  into  a  hillside,  putting  up  timbers 
and  covering  with  earth?  (Pitchmanure 
in  from  above,  and  out  to  wagons, 
below). 

8.  Do  you  use  or  advise  small  pack- 
ages, say  like  ice  cream  paper  boxes,  or  is 
it  as  well  to  ship  in  bulk? 

9.  Is  the  market  alwavs  good? 
New  Jersey.  Dr.  O.  B.  B. 

1.  No. 

2.  Yes  very.  But  it  comes  in  crops, 
sometimes  shyly,  and  at  other  times  in 
extravagant  abundance. 

3.  Yes,  almost  entirely.  Suhrutescens 
isn't  known  enough  yet  to  cut  a  figure  in 
the  market. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  tell.  We  know 
market  gardeners  who  arenow,  and  have 
been  for  thirty  years,  making  money 
growing  mushrooms  for  market,  and  we 
know  men  who  went  into  the  business 
without  knowing  anything  practically 
about  it  and  made  a  big  success  the  first 
year  and  as  big  a  failure  the  second. 

5.  They  are  sold  by  weight,  and  may 
be  marketed  in  either  of  the  three  ways 
you  mention.  Large  growers  generally 
send  to  commission  agents. 

6.  Three-fifths  of  a  pound  to  the  square 
foot  of  bed  is  considered  a  fair  crop;  beds 
often  bear  more,  and  not  infrequently 
less.  The  price  varies  according  to  supply 
and  demand. 

7.  In  that  way  you  could  make  a 
capital  mushroom  house,  but  whether  it 
would  pay  or  not  we  cannot  tell.  If  you 
pitched  in  the  manure  from  above  you 
probably  would  prepare  it  above— for  it 
needs  preparation— and  it  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  convenience  in  preparing  the 
manure  for  the  beds  and  other  local  cir- 
cumstances whether  or  no  your  plan  is  a 
good  one.  Remember  that  the  best  mush- 
room houses  like  the  best  plant  growing 
greenhouses  are  not  at  all  the  most  elab- 
orate or  expensive  structures. 

8.  Before  your  mushrooms  come  in 
decide  upon  how  and  to  whom  you  are  to 
sell  them;  if  to  hotels  or  private  parties 
use  light  cheap  baskets  holding  a  few 
pounds  only,  but  if  to  a  commission 
agent  go  to  "him  and  let  him  advise  you 
about  how  to  pack  and  ship  the  mush- 
rooms; they  like  small  baskets,  or  chip 
boxes.  They  will  show  you  how  to  pack 
a  good  many  small  boxes  into  one  basket 
or  crate  for  shipment.  While  they  may 
be  willing  to  take  all  you  can  send  them 


of  Al  fresh  mushrooms,  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  to  your  advantage  as  well  as  to 
theirs  to  pack  in  small  measures  each 
holding  say  from  two  to  four  pounds, — 
packages  so  small  that  they  can  be  sold 
directly  to  the  consumers  without  being 
disturbed. 

9.    For  Al  fresh  mushrooms  there  is  a 
steadv  demand. 


SPflWN-SPURIOUS  FUNOI-COST. 

E.  M.J. ,  Arlington  avenue,  Baltimore, 
asks:  1.  Is  it  true  that  the  spawn  procured 
from  florists,  when  planted  produces 
spurious,  poisonous  mushrooms  as  well 
as  the  edible,  I  have  heard  so.  As  I  desire 
to  engage  in  the  business  for  profit  I 
hesitated  to  make  the  venture  on  this  ac- 
count, fearing  I  might  pluck  the  bad  with 
the  good  (aslamnotfamiliarwiththem). 
If  it  is  true  how  can  they  be  known  and 
avoided? 

2.  From  whom  can  I  get  the  best 
spawn  and  what  is  the  price,  and  what 
will  he  the  probable  cost  ol  manure  and 


1.  If  you  cannot  tell  a  good  mushroom 
from  a  bad  toadstool,  let  the  business 
alone,  or  get  somebody  who  knows  mush- 
rooms at  sight  to  show  you  one.  If  you 
know  a  mushroom  at  sight,  you  cannot 
mistake  it  for  anything  else,  or  anything 
else  for  it.  Spurious  fungi  are  liable  to 
spring  up  anywhere,  even  in  your  mush- 
room bed,  but  whether  or  no  they  were 
produced  from  the  planted  mushroom 
spawn  cakes  we  cannot  tell;  anyone,  how- 
ever, who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  mush- 
rooms would  never  give  heed  to  such  a 
fear. 

2.  -The  seedsmen  advertising  in  Gar- 
dening can  supply  you  with  spawn.  Get 
their  catalogues,  the  price  is  quoted  in 
them.  Every  dealer's  spawn  is  "best, "no 
one  keeps  tv^o  qualities,  while  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  tell  very  good  or  very  bad 
spawn,  intermediate  grades  are  puzzling 
even  to  experts.  The  cost  of  manure  and 
loam  is  entirely  a  local  matter;  we  can 
get  good  loam  here  for  $1.00  a  wagon 
load,  and  manure  for  $1.50  to  $2.00 
delivered,  but  by  buying  city  stable 
manure  and  getting  it  here  by  the  car  or 
boat  load  it  is  considerably  cheaper. 
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THE  STORRS  &    HARRISON    CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio,  Box  n^ 


^^**^*^»7RErT0lLL!l 


2  NANZ  &  NEUNER,  Louisville,  Ky.  Jj 


SEEDS 


That  You're 


Sure  Of. 


Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  and  Vines. 
Lotta  liest  Blacl;  Kaspberry.  Our  New 
Oatalogne— a  l300li  of  straiglit-forward  talk 
—tells  prices  you'll  be  glad  to  pay.  It's  Free. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravejina,  Ohio. 

GHRYSflNTHEMUMS .... 

nrs.  E.  Q.  Hill,  new  early  pink,  large  flowering; 
magnificent  variety.  Clinton  Chalfant,  golden 
sport  from  Jos.  H.Wliite.  Chas.  Davis,  yellow 
shaded  apricot,  sport  from  Viviand-Morel,  pos- 
sessing all  the  good  qualities  ol  the  latter. 
White  Boehmer,  a  very  fine  variety,  white  sport 
Irom  L.  Boehmer.  One  strongpiant  of  each  free 
by  mail  foi  $1.00;  doz.  plants  (:)ofeach)  $2.00. 
WM.  TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

ONE  MILLION  rtive^^rtcetus 
plants,  etc,  for  landscape  gardeners,  parks  cem- 
eteries and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
Thunbergii.  red  berried  Berberry,  California  and 
Common  Privet,  Spiraea  Thunbergii,  Buckthorn, 
Honey  Locnsl.  Japan  Quince.  Hedge  plants. 
Woodbine.  Wistaria.  Periploca.  Bignonia, 
Ampelopsis,  Honeysuckles.  Vincas,  and  Ever- 
greens.    Catalogues  free.     Prices  low. 

B.  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries.  Piymouth,  Mass. 


Trees  ^Plants 


We  offer  a  larpe  and  flne  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs. 
Koses,  Vines.  Small  Fruits.  Iledee  Plants. 
Froit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.      l*nced 

Catalogue  mailed   liree.     Established  lSo2. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Kloomington,  111. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

Pine=Apples. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  industries.  Send 
10  cts.  in  stamps  lor  pamphlet  giving  full 
particulars 

JOHN  ASPINWALL,  Eau  Oallie,  Fla. 

HOMESByTHE.SEfl.i::;;;;u;;;i'i- 


;delli-'IHfuI.Sumn 


FLORIDA.' 


profit  should  read 


Platyceriums, 

"Sta.i;  Horn  Ferns." 

P.  /Ethiopicum,   P.  alcicorne,  P.  alcicorne  majus,  P.  grande, 
P.    Hillii,   P.  Wallichii,   P.  Willinckii. 

AX/E  also  have  the  following  rare  and  unique  PALMS  in  several  sizes: 
'  '  Astrocaryum  argenteum,  Caryota  Blancoi,  Chama;dorea  Pringlei, 
Chanixrops  storeocantha,  Euterpe  edulis,  Geonoma  Pohliana,  Guillauma 
speciosa,  Martinezia.  caryotKfolia,  Pinanga  Kuhlei,  Ptychosperma  Seemanii, 
Pritchardia  (Licuala)  grandis,  Licuala  peltata,  Livistona  Hoogendorpii,  Thrinax 
elegans,  VerschatTeltia  splendida. 
Prices  and  sizes  on  application. 

Pitcher  &  Manda, 

SHORT    HILLS,   N.  J. 


EAGLE    BRAND  THE  BEST. 


NO 


TAR  ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  rooting,  and  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 

.  .  .  RUBBER     PAINT 

The  best  known  paint  in  the  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sides  of  barns 
or  out-buildings.  It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  84.50  for  a  5-gallon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  fire-proof  against  sparks. 
TRY  IT. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155  Duane  Street,   NEW  YORK,   N.  Y. 
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TREES 

Handsome  160-page  Catalogue  free. 


FIIWANGER  &,  BARRY,  'W^^W^S^S^^^^k^r 


TREES i 


Send  for  ( 
The 


logue  telling  all  about  them 

jcurate.  elaborate,  complete 

nd  comprehensive  published.    250  acres. 


PLANTS 


THE  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 
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Publisher's  Department. 


You  ARE  making  a  splendid  paper  of" 
Gardening  and  all  of  your  thousands  of 
readers  wish  vou  great  success. 

Andrew  S.  Flller. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J  ,  December21,  1894. 

I  LIKE  Gardening  verj'  much.  It  has 
been  quite  an  aid  and  incentive  to  me  in 
flower  culture.  Z.  B.  E. 

Tower  Hill,  111.,  December  19,  1894. 

The  paper  Gardening  suits  me  very 
well,  and  as  long  as  I  am  living  here, 
having  plenty  of  room  for  flowers  and 
vegetables,  l"  can  not  dispense  with  it. 
as  everv  issue  has  something  new  and 
interesting.  Rev.  B.  Griefenkamp. 

Kentucky. 

I  cannot  tell  you  have  much  I  enjoy 
Gardening,  I  know  when  I  read  articles 
in  it  that  I  can  depend  on  what  is  said. 
.\s  I  have  experimented  with  many  plants 
and  been  tolerably  successful  I  can  almost 
tell  when  I  read  an  article  on  plants 
whether  it  is  written  from  practice  or 
print,  I  mean  copied  in  substance  from 
some  catalogue  as  many  are.  I  read  and 
reread  every  word  in  Gardening,  and  am 
alwavs  interested  in  it. 

Mrs.  J.  Deweks. 

Morgan  Co.,  111.,  Nov.  24,  1894. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

VIA 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  first-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passenjjers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  ol  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9:50  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Mars,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
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HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


.Mo..Rockport,lll 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  wav.  It  has  IIS 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can'understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.     Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Volume  1  of  Gardening. — Bound  in  half 
lc.nthcr,:!9T  p.ngcs,bcautifu11v  illustrated, 
$2.25. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmvard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
aie  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopjedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
.$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  ( Parsons  i      $1 .00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  ( Hemrich ).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wi.sh  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    TttE  GARDENING  CO..  Monon  BuildinQ.  GtiicaQO. 
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Th^  Clipper 
Sash  Bar 


Al  soluttly 
ind])roof 


Y//.'\l 


Green  Housr 

I^FTER 

NO  Putty 

REQUIRED 


llansand 
LsHmat  es 
for    other 


mit  r  iliiClLirHpuss. 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


fiREEN HOUSE  # 

HEATERS, 

Wrought  Iron  Boilers  Only. 


m^- 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE: 
69:Dearborn  St.,     CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

\  Standard  Ventilating  Machinery 

RKCEIVED 

ALL 

BEST 

AWARDS 

LAST 

FOIK 

YEARS. 

Opens  sash 
same    height 

Catalosuea 
Fre 

The  only  machine  In  competition  recelvlnK  a  CertlH- 

cateof  Merit  at  the"  ' 

E.  HIPPAKU. 


T^>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbs  and  Requisites 
They  are  the  Best  at  the 
Ix)weBt  Prices.  Catalogue 
full  of  garden  topics  mailed 
free. 
Henry  A.  Dreer, 

714  Ctiestnut  5t.  Phila. 
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HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

(iREENH0U5E  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


i'liiiiiri'liiiPir,;.,..,., 


he    highest    award-,    nctmil  at  the    Worlds    lair   fur   Hortiiiiltiiral   Archil 
Construction  and  Heating  Apparatus. 
Conservatories,  Greenhouses,   Palm   Houses,   etc.   erected  complete    with 
Frame    Construction. 
SEND  FOIIK  CENTS  FOR  ILLI'STRATEH  CATALOtJI'l 


Patent   Iron 


233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.    HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


■.  The  SYRACUSE 

Breltschwerth.    The  business 

rcfi 


Dopffel  &  Co.,  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trade 

Co..  which  win  be  under  the  mana»iement  of  William  DopfTel 

except  on  a  larger  scale  to 


the  market,  and  assuring  ; 


__     _  .        _    _                            be  conducted  as 
demand  for  our  goods.    We  have  accordingly  enlarged 
Itles  are  now  prepared  to  All  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.    Ou 
turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots  In  thi 
to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  o 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  give  U8  an  order 

ISYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn, 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherourpose.    UnT.AIQ 

Send  lor  IlluslratedCatalogue    I  lU  I      Hill 

DELAMATER-mDERANopyiyiPII^Q 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  ri^piur 

PUMPING      ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 


Thp 


operation  : 
pump    water 


)ni     shallow 

can  be  arranKe'd  for  an  v  kind  of  fuel 
Capacity  I  dOO  to  aO.Ouil  gallons 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Fifth  Ave., 
NEW    YORK,    N.  .Y. 

When  wrttlnK  mention  Gardening. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


Tt.  Off  for  cash  %vlth  order.    Special  dls- 
3  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stock  on 


liand  of  good  ( 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 

ij-lnch  pots,  per  1000  S3,  («     Irlnch  pots,  per  lOOOSB.OO 

3.25     7         ■•  "        ffi.OO 

1^       •■  •■  -AM     «         ••  ■•        6U.0O 


15.00 


HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  V. 

olker  &  Sons,  I3t;  &  l.iS  W.  24th  St.,  Kew  Torli 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator, 


A  monthly  journal  issued  by 
the  largest  engraving  house 
in  the  United  States.     .     . 


J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183,  185,  187  Honroe  Street, 

.    .   CHICAGO. 


Eneravlng  by  all  Procestes.. 
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Planting 
Plans 


should  be  made  d 
Winter  and  the  pla 
lowing  Spring.    . 


■ing   the  Fall  and 
ing  done  the  fol- 


J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Detailed  Planting  Plans  with  specifica- 
tions furnished  at  moderate  cost.  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants  supplied  my  cus- 
tomers at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent, 
from  usual  prices. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  sent  on 

application 

Wben  writing  mention  Gardenlni;. 

BOUND  COPIES  .  .  . 

OF    VOL.     2    OF 


mOENlNQ 


ARE  NOW  READY. 

Bound  in  style  uniform  with  .... 

Volume  1  and  at  same  price,  !  )  !  ! 

$2.25,  postpaid .  !  .  . 

THE  GARDENING  CO., 

Monon  Building.  CHICAQO. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Fall   without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  G.  MONINGER  CO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=House 
2^Y        Construction 
ill  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,  111. 

ORNAflENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Buclcs  Co.,  Pa. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


CANNA5. 


Mme.  Cro/.y,  J.  D.  Caiios,  AlphonHe 
Heavier,  V.  Marquant,  Captain  I».  de 
SuKzonI,  Pres.  Carnot,  (iUHtave  Senne- 
holz,  KxpIoratenrCrainubel,  II.  A.  Ureer, 
The  Garden.  Comte  II.  <Ie  (ihotseul, 
GeoflTroy  .Ht.  Hllaire.    One  "f  each  for  83.00, 

PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  f^-  Builders^ 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 


tfB«!ninif.«''-7irT»iw, 


i*,iiiiBnii 


SbND  FOLR  CENTS  POiTAtiL  K)k  ILLlsikAILU  CATAl  OOLE. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Ment  on  G.KDEN.NG  I rvl n^on=on= H udson,  N.  Y. 

For  25c.  we  wJH  send  you     SccdS !      Sccds ! 

My  71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,   Farm  and   Flower 
Seeds — ^^^ 

5  now  ready,  and  mailed  fkke  to  all  applicant*. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  10th  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


nt€restlnp 


I  Chinese  Narcissus,        1  Calla 
I  Lil.  Longiflorum,  i  Lil.  A 

This  entitles  you  also  to  our  NEW  i 
Ciitalojme  which  will  be  Issued  .lar 

ADDRESS      H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO., 

Established  1878.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


■  Kan 


If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend 

it  to  your  friends.-       ^ 

JAPAN    PLUMS, 

STANDARD    PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 


01    TI      DO    1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 

t>U  Lt>^    ''T.u^fa'f.'lhflfl.fJih?^' 

/-*    k    /^>~r^w      l2Cacti,$l.    5for50cts. 
L  jAL  >   I    I       '50  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

W'iiX^    I     I  Wror50o'i.,25for  55ct» 

RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  CactlJIB  Pages,  lOcts 
A.  BLANC&  CO. 3i6Niuh  St  PHILADELPHIA 

You  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  every  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 


g     Tllg    ^Iir    TlMr     -aiir    ■aiig-    ■sun    ■siir     ■aiir      Titr     ■■aur     -srif     -sttr     ^trr    -^ 
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Single  Copy 


10  Cents.  "^O-  57- 


AVENUE   OP  PIN   OAKS  IN    FAIRMOUNT  PARK.   PHILADELPHIA 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


flVBNUE  OP  riN  OAKS  IN  FAIRMOUNT  PARK, 
PfllLflDElPfllfl. 

Tlii.s  avenue  of  pin  oak,  (Qiierctis  palus- 
tns)  attracts  the  attention  of  everv  lover 
of  trees  who  visits  the  jiark.  Tlie  trees 
add  interest  to  thegrounds  and  well  befit 
the  broad  avenue  along  which  they  are 
placed,  indeed  they  proclaim  to  everj-- 
body  how  appropriate  thev  are  for 
avenues  of  this  kind.  These  svmmetrical 
trees  are  not  old.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Miller, 
the  landscape  gardener,  tells  me  thev  were 
planted  about  the  year  1881.  They  were 
slim  trees  of  about  ten  feet  in  height  and 
with  a  stem  not  over  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter  at  that  time,  so  that 
their  present  size  has  been  gained  in  about 
thirteen  years.  I  find  thev  are  now  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  'in  height,  with 
a  spread  of  branches  of  about  thirtv  feet 


in  diameter,  a  good  showing.  The  trunks 
average  about  one  foot  in  diameter.  The 
large  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  be- 
hind therowof  oaksontheright.is  atulip 
poplar  (LiriodendrontuUpitera);  its  rapid 
growth,  large  green  leaves  and  smooth 
bark  well  recommendit  for  park  planting. 

Pin  oak  trees  have  become  favorite 
with  planters  about  this  city,  in  a  great 
measure  because  of  the  success  of  the  park 
trees,  and  also  because  it  has  come  to  be 
known  that  this  oak  transplants  almost 
as  easily  as  maples  do.  I  <lo  not  think 
the  park  lost  a  tree  of  the  many  in  this 
avenue. 

In  planting  these  trees,  a  cart  load  of 
soil  was  dug  out  where  each  tree  was  to 
go,  and  good  soil,  composed  of  turfy 
loam  and  well  decayed  manure,  was  sub- 
stituted for  it.  The  ti-ees  were  carefully 
dug  and  closel3-  pruned,  so  close  indeed 
that  but  little  more  than  what  looked 
like  poles  were  left.  As  the  trees  were  set 
and  the  earth  thrown  in  the  earth  was 
firmly  pounded   in  about  the  roots,  until 


all  was  solidly  filled  in.  I  do  not  know  if 
these  trees  were  watered,  but  it  is  often 
of  great  advantage,  as  it  carries  thetarth 
closely  to  the  roots,  for  which  [lurpose 
the  pounding  and  ramming  is  done.  This 
was  in  fall,  and  after  the  planting  was 
finished,  a  cart  load  of  soil  was  heaped  up 
around  the  trunk  of  each  tree,  both  to 
keep  out  the  frost  from  the  roots  and  to 
keep  the  trees  from  being  blown  about  in 
gales  of  wind.  This  mound  of  earth  is  a 
most  useful  thing.  The  keeping  of  the 
roots  in  unfrozen  soil  through  the  winter 
is  of  great  benefit  to  the  tree.  When 
spring  came  the  mounds  were  taken 
awa3'. 

The  pin  oak  is  anexeellentone  forstreet 
planting.  There  are  some  in  the  built  up 
portion  of  this  city  which  thrive  well. 
It  is  easily  transplanted,  has  finelv 
divided,  shining  green  leaves,  and  when 
late  fall  comes  its  foliage  changes  to. a 
light  scarlet.  As  the  branches  have  a 
drooping  tendency  it  does  not  require  as 
much  space  as  the  red   and  some  other 
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oaks  do.  The  trees  illustrated  would 
touch  each  other  at  30  feet,  so  if  60  or  75 
feet  were  given  it  would  allow  for  devel- 
opment for  many  years  to  come.  I  may 
add  that  but  one  other  oak,  Quercus  dis- 
color, transplants  as  easily  as  the  pin  oak 
does.  It  is  a  tree  of  massive  foliage  and 
growth.  Jos.  Meehan. 

Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA  SHRUBS. 

H.  A.  B.,  St.  Louis,  writes:  "Pleaseinform 
me  where  I  can  find  theshrnbs  mentioned 
by  'E.,'  Florida,  page  102.  I  cannot 
find  them  in  the  catalogues  I  have.  Are 
thev  hardy  in  this  localitv?" 

Send  to  M.  E.Ten  Eyck,  UeLand,  Florida. 
They  are  not  hardy  in  St.  Louis,  but  you 
can  grow  them  well,  by  planting  them 
out  of  doors  in  summer  and  wintering 
then  in  a  pit,  cool  greenhouse  or  cellar  as 
you  would  an  orange  tree  or  oleander. 
The  bottle  brush  shrub  is  largely  grownin 
pots  by  some  florists  around  New  Yorkto 
sell  when  in  bloom  as  they  do  azaleas. 
The  abelia  is  very  easy  to  grow  even  here 
and  will  bear  10  or  12  degrees  of  frost 
with  apparent  impunity,  and  it  blooms 
all  summer  with  us.  The  cassia  we  win- 
ter in  a  greenhouse  and  plant  out  in  sum- 
mer for  a  display  of  yellow  blossoms  in 
late  summer.  The  tecoma  we  haven'tgot 
but  have  sent  for  to  try  it. 


"yELlOW-FRUITED  WlNTERBERRy. 

E.  F.  C  ,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
sends  us  some  sprigs  of  the  winterberrj' 
(Prinos  verticillatus)  full  of  yellow  ber- 
ries, and  one  with  the  typical  scarlet  ones, 
for  comparison,  and  writes:  "It  attracted 
my  attention  owing  to  the  color  of  the 
firuit,  as  you  will  observe  it  is  a  light 
orange  yellow  instead  of  the  usual  bril- 
liant red.  Is  such  a  break  from  the  type 
a  common  occurrence?" 

It  is  a  very  uncommon  occurrence.  At 
the  same  time  yellow-fruited  wild  plants 
have  been  found  beiore  now,  in  fact  there 
is  one  in  cultivation.  We  have  a  specimen 
of  it  at  Dosoris  and  it  berries  full  every 
year;  the  color  of  the  fruit  is  of  a  clearer 
and  brighter  yellow  shade  than  that  of 
the  one  you  send.  See  it  mentioned  in 
Gardening,  page  137,  January  15,  '94. 


67  years  of  age,  and  have  a  lot  attached 
to  my  home.  The  garden  has  a  southern 
exposure,  and  is  14y2x65  feet  with  a  2V'2 
foot  walk  in  center,  upon  this  small  space 
of  ground,  I  have  several  large  rose 
bushes,  one  fine  peach  tree,  and  this  year 
I  raised  75  fine  chrysanthemums,  37  of 
them  I  had  on  exhibition  at  Armory  Hall 
at  our  recent  show.  Besides  I  raise  ver- 
benas, geraniums,  etc.,  so  you  see  my  lit- 
tle piece  of  ground  is  pretty  well  utilized, 
(all  my  flowers  are  raised  in  open  air). 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Gardening,  I  invaria- 
bly look  at  the  heading,  "Contents"  to 
see  if  there  is  anything  upon  chrysanthe- 
mums, which  I  read  and  study  carefully. 
It  has  only  been  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  that  I  have  taken  any  interest 
in  the  raising  of  flowers,  in  fact  before 
then  I  knew  nothing  about  their  cultiva- 
tion. Any  one  who  will  take  an  interest 
and  has  a  small  space  of  ground  with  a 
southern  exposure  can  do  as  well  as  I 
have  and  all  the  labor  I  gave  them  was 
morning  and  evening  before  and  after 
business  hours.  J.  C.  H. 

Frederick,  Md.,  December  27.  1894.. 


Snow  on  Evergreens. — After  every  fall 
ofsnowitwill  pay  you  to  put  on  your 
rubber  boots  and  take  a  long  bean  pole 
or  wooden  rake  and  go  around  among 
your  evergreens  and  shake  the  snow  off  of 
them  while  it  is  soft  and  will  fall  easily. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  branches  from 
breaking  or  becoming  unduly  spread  by 
the  weight  of  show.  The  greatest  dan- 
ger comes  when  the  snow,  by  reason  of 
sunshine  or  a  little  thaw  gets  wettish  and 
then  freezes  on  to  the  bushes  or  trees, 
when  it  cannot  be  easily  shaken  off,  and 
if  there  starts  a  brisk  windstorm  big 
branches  are  apt  to  break  and  branchlets 
nip  off. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


AN  fllHflTEUR'SGflRDEN. 

I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  rais- 
ing of  flowers,  and  more  particularly 
chrysanthemums;  I  am  the  lumber  man 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Kemp  in  his  description 
of  our  recent  flower  show,  pagclOO.  For 
two  years  past  1  have  received  first 
premiums  for  the  best  general  display,  and 
all  the  information  I  received  came 
through  the  columns  of  Gardening.  I  am 


LILIES. 

Subscriber,  Moundsville,  \V.  Va.,  asks: 
"Are  Lilium  Humboldtii  and  L.  Washivg- 
tonianum  hardy  in  this  latitude,  and  do 
they  require  more  than  ordinary  care  in 
cultivation?" 

They  should  be  hardy  with  you.  We 
grew  them  at  Boston  years  ago  in  superb 
condition.  We  had  Washingionianum  in 
a  large  pocket  in  a  rockery  which  was 
slightly  shaded  in  the  afternoon,  in  rich, 
deep,  perfectly  drained  but  not  stiff'  soil. 
It  bloomed  every  year  in  great  beauty. 
In  winter  we  laid  a  good  armful  of  leaves 
over  the  patch  and  some  twigs  on  them 
to  keep  them  in  place.  Contrary  to  ad- 
vice generally  given,  we  did  not  plant  the 
bulbs  a  foot  deep,  they  were  only  four 
inches  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  Humboldt  lily  also  did  well  with  us 
in  another  rockery  in  a  level  and  more 
exposed  place,  but  otherwise  similarly 
treated.  It  did  far  better,  however, 
planted  out  in  a  cold  frame  at  the  back 
of  a  wall.  Our  experience  with  these 
Pacific  lilies  is  that  they  are  not  long 
lived  and  need  watching  to  keep  in  good 
condition.  But  it  is  with  them  as  it  is 
with  auratum  and  some  others,  they  may 
luxuriate  without  a  particle  of  care  in  one 
yard  and  no  amount  of  care  can  coax 
them  into  good  behavior  in  another 
garden. 

FLOWERS  AT  CHRISTMAS  IN  NEW   ORLEANS. 

As  our  gardens  look  so  lovely  Christ- 
mas I  must  let  you  know  what  we  have 
in  bloom:  First  come  roses,  1  have  some 
thirty  varieties  in  flower.  Among  them 
are  Mme.  Lambert,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Mme.  de  Vatr3',  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Tabor,  Ductess  de  Brabant,  Mme.  Joseph 
Swartz,MarechalNiel,and  others.  I  may 
also  mention  that  Winnie  Davis  is  making 
fine  buds  now. 

In  the  way  of  annuals  and  other  plants, 
we  have  in  flower  cannas.  Cassia  cormy- 
bosa,  acasias,  pansies,  daisies,  balsams, 
zinnias,  violets,  tagetes, calendulas,  petu- 
nias, vincas,  Roman  hyacinths;  sweet  olive 
with  its  fragrant  perfume  and  numerous 
other  plants,  such  is  azaleas  and  camel- 
lias. 

During  the  past  season  I  have  noted  a 
few  things  that  are  worth  growing  in 
summer.  First  comes  cannas;  Madame 
Crozy,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chas.  Henderson, 
Paul  Marquant,  Alphonse  Bouvier  and 
Capt.  De  Suzzoni. 

Seedling   dahlias  seem   to  revel   in  this 


climate.  I  had  some  beautiful  colors 
among  the  few  I  had  planted  and  the 
enormous  tubers  they  made  during  the 
season  were  wonderful.  Heliopsis  Pitcher- 
ianus  is  another  fine  summer  plant  both 
for  garden  display  and  cut  flowers. 
For  fall  comes  the  chrysanthemum. 
As  regards  the  numerous  varieties, 
the  trouble  arises  which  shall  we 
select  so  as  to  get  the  best  results  on 
a  limited  area  of  ground.  I  havecarefully 
noted  what  kinds  have  done  the  best 
during  the  past  season,  they  are  W.  G. 
Newitt,  Geo.  W.  Childs,  Golden  Wedding, 
Mrs.  Drexel,  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Eugene 
Dailledouze,  Princess  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Zambesi,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  EmmaDomer, 
Harry  Baljlev,  Roslyn,  H.  V.  Hallock, 
Eda  Prass.  Achilles,  Mrs.  J.  G.  lis. 
Laredo,  Kioto,  Inter-Oeean  and  The 
Queen.  For  cut  flowers  Flora  Hill,  Golden. 
Wedding,  Golden  Gate,  Mrs.  Craige  Lip- 
pincott.  If  a  fair  amount  of  atten- 
tion be  given  them  the  most  fastid- 
ious should  be  satisfied  with  this 
list.  We  have  had  one  of  the  long- 
est dry  spells  of  weather  that  has 
been  known  in  New  Orleans,  otherwise 
the  weather  is  beautiful.  Just  fancy  the 
thermometer  running  up  to  90°  and  no- 
lower  than  50°  for  Christmas.  C.  R.  P. 
New  Orleans. 


BLACKBERRY  LILY,  FUNKIA,  COREOPSIS,  ETC, 

I  notice  in  Gardening,  page  36,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1894,  the  Chinese  blackberry  lily 
(Belamcanda  Chinensis).  We  have  in 
addition  three  varieties  of  similargrowth 
and  appearance,  but  with  larger  flowers. 
One  has  orange  flowers,  another  bright 
pink,  and  the  third  pale  yellow  or  creamy- 
white — all  dotted  with  purple,  and  fol- 
lowed with  the  blackberry  like  seed.  They 
were  sent  to  us  as  Morea  Japonica. 
What  are  they?  [When  they  come  into 
bloom  you  should  send  samples  of  them 
to  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  for 
identification  —Ed.]  They  are  very  pretty 
and  deserve  some  notice. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  blue  lunkia  that 
blooms  much  later  than  the  common 
blue,  and  is  of  much  more  delicate  and 
slender  growth.  What  is  it?  [Funliia 
lancifolia,  probably.  It  has  long  narrow 
leaves,  has  bluish  flowers,  and  is  the  lat- 
est blooming  one  we  have. — Ed.] 

We  have  a  native  coreopsis  growing 
along  streams  which  I  believe  is  C.auricu- 
lata.  It  blooms  much  more  freely  with 
us,  and  for  a  more  extended  period  than 
the  popular  C.  Innceolata,  which  also- 
grows  wild  here.  Our  experience  with  C. 
lanceolata  has  not  been  encouraging. 
Yet  it  is  a  plant  that  is  needed — till  we 
get  a  better  to  fill  its  place.  We  have  for 
trial  "C.  1.  Harvest  Moon." 

Can  you  give  me  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
best  aiid  cheapest  way  of  heating  a  very 
small  greenhouse,  only  10x20  feet,  for  a 
general  assortment  of  plants?  [The  best 
is  a  base-burner  hot  water  boiler,  but  it 
is  not  the  cheapest  at  first.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  health  of  the 
plants,  safety  and  cleanliness  in  its  use, 
easiness  to  work,  permanency,  etc.,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  the  cheapest  in 
the  end.— Ed.]  Edward  Teas. 

Missouri. 


JAPAN  ANEMONE  "WHIRLWIND." 

This  is  a  garden  variety  of  the  white 
flowered  Anemone  Japonica,  that  origi- 
nated at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,some  years  ago 
and  was  "sent  out"  by  Jam  sVicks'Sons. 
Cooper,  Tabor  &  Co.  of  London  distrib- 
ueted  it  in  Europe  two  years  ago.  In  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  December  1,  last 
is  a  pretty  illustration  of  it  engraved 
from  a  sketch  made  of  some  flowers  and 
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ANEMONE   WHIRLWIND. 


leaves  sent  to  the  editor  by  Messrs.  Bar- 
bier  of  Orleans,  France.  The  editor  says 
"The  flowers  are  semi-double,  and  more 
than  that  some  ot  the  outermost  sepals 
are  more  or  less  leafy  in  character,  so  that 
a  collar  of  green  more  or  less  completely 
surrounds  the  semi-double  white  flowers. 
The  plant  is,  we  are  told,  as  hardy  and 
as  free-flowering  as  the  original  form." 

Apropos  of  the  above  we  wrote  to  the 
Messrs.  Vick,  who  have  replied  as  follows, 
and  send  us  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. But  this  picture  isn't  as  pretty  as 
the  one  in  the  Chronicle. 

This  variety  originated  in  this  city  in  a 
bed  of  the  white  Anemone  Japonica.  va- 
riety Honorine  Jobert.  P^xccpt  in  the 
flower,  it  is  in  appearance  in  other 
respects  like  the  other  plant.  Height  of 
plant,  vigorous  growth  and  free-bloom- 
ing habit  are  all  the  same.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  more  lasting  both  on  the 
plant  and  in  a  cut  state.  [This  is  gener- 
alh'  the  case  in  double  and  semi-double 
flowers.— Ei).] 

They  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  In  one  respect  esjje- 
cially  the  plant  has  an  advantage  over 
the  plain  white  variety.  It  is  hardier  as  has 
been  proved  here  several  times.  In  severe 
seasons  the  crowns  of  the  white  variety 
will  get  killed  back  if  left  uncovered, 
while  "'Whirlwind"  imder  the  same  con- 
ditions is  uninjured.  We  regard  it  as  a 
valuable  acquisition. 

James  Vick's  Sons. 

Rochester,  N.  V..  December  31 ,  1894. 


T«E  yELLOW  ZEfflYRflMflES. 

Floral  Home  writes:  "I  got  some  bulbs 
of  the  yellow  zephyranthestwo  vearsago 
but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  blooming 
them.    How  shall  I  treat  them?" 

Under  the  name  of  Z.  sulphurea  we  also 
got  some  of  these  bulbs,  and  tlicv  bloomed 


beautifully  with  us  out  of  doors  in  sum- 
mer. The  catalogue  description  is;  "This 
rare  variety  grows  taller  than  the  others, 
and  has  large,  beautiful  flowers  of  aclear, 
brilliant  sulphur  yellow."  This  repre- 
sents its  behavior  here  exactly.  We  lift 
them  in  fall,  cut  the  tops  off  and  save  the 
bulbs  dry  in  a  moderately  warm  (say 
50° )  cellar,  and  plant  them  out  when  the 
ground  is  mellow  about  the  end  of  April. 
It  is  a  lovely  flower  and  very  distinct. 
Be  careful  of  it,  for  the  stock  is  ver\' 
scarce,  and  the  supply  from  Mexico  is 
apparently  limited. 


Roses. 


HOW  I  PROTECT  MY  ROSES  IN  WINTER. 

Noticing  an  inquiry  in  Gardening,  page 
102,  about  La  France  as  a  hardy  rose,  I 
send  you  my  plan  of  protecting  roses  in 
winter.  But  first  let  me  say  that  I  have 
a  La  France  rose  planted  ten  years  ago 
where  a  farmer  had  his  wood  pile  for 
probably  thirty  years,  and  bark  and 
wood  had  decayed  and  formed  a  rich 
black  soil  over  a  heavy  clay  loam.  The 
soil  was  deeply  dug,  mixed  and  pulver- 
ized and  the  rose  planted,  and  for  years 
it  has  been  a  thing  of  beauty.  Go  out  on 
a  fine  morning  just  after  sunrise,  and  see 
a  dozen  choice  roses  on  this  bush;  you  will 
then  know  why  Scott  wrote  "The  rose 
is  fairest  when  'tis  bathed  in  dew."  I  have 
other  La  France  roses  that  flower  well, 
but  I  think  none  that  produces  such  mag- 
nificent flowers  as  this  one. 

I  have  no  set  time  for  covering  my 
roses,  but  wait  till  it  begins  to  freeze 
pretty  hard,  then  I  take  a  one  horse 
wagon  with  dump  boards,  because  they 
lay  flat,  and  drive  to  the  side  of  a  fence 
when  the  grass  has  not  been  cut  or 
pastured  for  vears  and  the  sod  is  thick, 


tough,  and  will  not  break  in  handling, 
and  with  a  sharp  spade  cut  sods  about 
ten  by  fourteen  inches  and  about  three 
and  a  half  inches  thick.  When  I  have 
covered  the  dump  boards  with  one  layer 
of  sods,  1  drive  to  the  roses.  An  assistant 
takes  hold  of  a  bush,  brings  the  shoots  all 
close  together  and  gently  bends  them  to 
the  ground  and  I  lay  a  sod  on  tbem  to 
keep  them  down.  I  then  place  a  sod  on 
each  side,  being  careful  to  cover  the  root, 
and  then  one  on  the  top,  and  unless  the 
bush  is  a  large  one,  it  is  done. 

It  looks  a  light  covering  and  the  bush 
is  not  pressed  to  the  ground  either,  but 
arches  up  from  four  to  six  inches.  Of 
course  the  air  gets  in,  but  judging  by 
past  experience  it  is  sufficient.  This  is 
nothing  new,  I  have  done  it  for  years; 
and  if  I  have  ever  lost  a  rose  by  winter 
killing  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  have  for- 
gotten it.  W. 

Wisconsin. 


ROSES  FOR  SUMMER  EFFECTS. 

On  one  side  of  my  front  walk  I  planted 
three  dozen  Hermosa  roses,  on  the  other 
three  dozen  Madame  Pierre Guillot.  Both 
were  great  successes— Guillot  being  much 
admired.  Result.second  summer,  Hermosa 
was  not  near  so  good,  it  had  too  much 
old  wood,  and  Guillot  wasnearly  all  win- 
ter killed.  These  roses  had  good  care  in 
well  trenched  soil,  and  Hermosa  was 
pruned  back  pretty  severely.  Please  name 
some  good  roses  for  such  eflect  as  I  am 
striving  for,  solid  color  and  steady  bloom, 
as  I  want  one  or  two  other  beds.  What 
do  vou  think  of  Madame  Plantier,  for 
one?  C.  M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Hermosa  may  have  been  pruned  too 
close.  In  my  experience  we  prefer  shorten- 
ing strong  younggrowth  and  cutting  out 
very  old  wood — no  severe  pruning.  As  the 
beds  in  which  the  roses  were  grown  were 
well  prepared  it  is  likely  that  Guillot  made 
a  late  soft  unripened  growth  and  would 
necessarily  suffer.  When  wood  is  thoi^ 
oughly  ripened,  nearly  orquite  all  ourtea 
roses  properly  protected,  can  be  carried 
safely  through  our  Washington  winters; 
I  have  carried  through  by  well  protect- 
ing our  most  delicate  roses. 

Mine.  Plantier  as  hardy  is  useful  north 
but  cannot  be  recommended  for  this  lati- 
tude. [Madame  Plantier  is  the  best  all- 
round  hardy  white  rose  we  have  at  Doso- 
ris,  it  is  the  one  we  can  go  to  with  a 
bushel  basket  every  day  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  but  then  it  stops  absolutely  for 
a  year — ^not  one  late  summer  or  autumn 
bud  ever  appears  on  it.  But  it  isn't 
a  refined  appearing  rose  at  all.— Ed.] 
True  it  is  quite  hardy  and  pretty 
when  in  bloom  which  is  in  our  hot 
weather,  but  it  lasts  but  a  short  time. 
When  the  beautifiil  teas  can  be  so  easily 
grown  it  should  give  place  to  them.  I 
name  a  few  distinct  good  bedding  teas: 
Empress  Augusta  Victoria,  white  blended 
with  cream;  Maman  Cochet.Memiet  and 
\-ellow;  Marion  Dingee,  carmine;  Brides- 
maid, pink;  Golden  Gate,  golden  yellow; 
L'  Ideal,  gold  streaked  red;  Marie  Guillot 
white  tinged  with  yellow;  Mme.  M.  Van 
Houtte,  pale  yellow,  tinted  with  rose; 
Papa  Gontier,  bright  rose-red;  Etoile  de 
Lvon,  deep  yellow.  John  Saii,. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  Gakdening.  I 
have  no  trouble  finding  out  what  I  want 
to  know  through  its  columns.  May  it 
prosi)er.  H.  A.  B. 

St.  Louis.  Dec.  16.  '9-1-. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


CHRySftNTMEMUMS-CULTURE  IN  POTS. 

For  many  amateurs  whose  space  is 
limited,  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  grow  them,  as  it  admits  ot  greater 
variety  and  to  be  used  for  different  pur- 
poses. For  decorating  rooms  in  the 
dwelling  house  few  plants  are  better 
adapted  than  a  nicely  grown  natural 
plant  in  full  bloom.  With  very  little  care 
they  last  in  bloom  for  some  weeks. 

Start  in  March  with  a  nice  young  plant 
say  from  a  2-inch  pot.  As  soon  as  it  is 
ready  for  a  shift  pot  it  into  a  4-inch  pot, 
using  fresh,  clean,  loamy  soil  with  but 
very  little  manure  in  it,  the  object  being 
to  get  the  plant  to  make  short,  sturdy 
growth.  Water  carefully  when  first 
potted  and  when  it  needs  water  only,  as 
overwatering  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
plant,  at  this  stage.  Keep  all  insects 
cleared  off  by  fumigating,  or  syringing, 
and  give  as  much  air  as  is  reasonable  on 
all  favorable  days,  maintaining  a  night 
temperature  of  about  50°. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  begins  to  make 
new  growth  after  this  shift,  pinch  the  top 
out  at  about  six  or  seven  inches  from  the 
liase,  which  will  cause  several  shoots  to 
break  out  from  the  sides;  these  arc  neces- 
sary to  form  the  plant.  When  this  sized  pot 
is  weH  filled  with  roots  shift  the  plant  into 
a  6-inch  pot,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
and  grow  on  in  the  same  way,  and  as 
the  shoots  lengthen  out  put  a  few  small 
stakes  into  the  side  of  the  pot  and  grad- 
ually draw  the  shoots  outwards,  tying 
them  to  the  stakes.  By  the  middle  orend 
of  May  the  plant  should  have  its  last 
shift  into  an  8  or  9-inch  pot,  using  this 
time  vei-y  rich  soil,  two  parts  good  fresh 
loam  (rather  heavy  is  the  best)  and  one 
part  well-decomposed  manure  broken  up 
fine,  and  well  mixed  before  using.  In  pot- 
ting this  time,  as  in  each  shift,  be  sure 
and  drain  the  pots  well  by  placing  one 
large  piece  of  broken  pot  over  the  hole, 
and  several  smaller  pieces  over  that,  press 
the  soil  firmly  and  do  not  bury  the  balls 
any  deeper  than  they  were  in  tlie  previous 
po  tting.  After  this,  place  the  plants  back 
in  greenhouse  for  about  eight  or  ten  days, 
just  long  enough  to  get  the  roots  fairly 
started  in  the  new  soil.  Then  with  a 
shovel  or  spade  make  a  trench  anywhere 
in  the  garden  where  it  is  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  not  near  trees, — but  if  it  is 
somewhat  sheltered  from  the  strong  west 
and  north  winds  so  much  the  better- 
five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  level  in  the 
bottom,  in  which  jjlace  any  aid  board 
eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  on  this  board 
stand  the  plants  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  apart,  then  place  thiee  or  four 
inches  of  ashes  around  the  bottom  of  each 
pot  to  keep  earth  worms  away,  and  over 
this  place  any  old  hay  or  dry  litter  suffi- 
cient to  nearly  cover  the  outside  of  the 
pots  up  to  the  rim.  Cive  them  water  as 
required,  and  if  any  of  the  shoots  arc 
growing  much  stronger  than  others  to)) 
them  so  as  to  induce  uniform  growth  as 
nearly  as  possible.  From  this  on  they 
will  need  very  little  attention  except  to 
give  them  water  when  needed  and  keep  all 
weeds  pulled  up  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
During  this  time  the  branches  may  need 
a  little  support,  just  enough  to  prevent 
their  getting  broken  by  rough  winds.  If 
ten  or  twelve  nice  even  shoots  are  allowed 
togrowfromthe  main  stem  it  will  be  am- 
pleto  make  a  nice  plant.  AllotlKrsslioMid 
be  broken  off  as  soon  as  they  aiijK-ar. 
These  are  to  be  kept  growing  steadily  till 
they  show  buds,  then  it  will  have  to  be 
decided    whrther    m    few  tine    flowers  .nre 


wanted  or  a  larger  number  of  less  size. 
If  the  former  are  wanted  leave  only  the 
center,  or  first  bud  that  shows  on  each 
shoot  and  pick  out  all  the  rest  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  do  so.  If  more  flowers 
are  wanted  then  pick  out  the  first  crown 
bud  and  allow  three  or  four  of  the  side 
buds  to  develop;  this  makes  the  most 
show.  As  soon  as  any  indications  of  frost 
appear  lift  the  plants  up  and  place  them 
in  a  greenhouse  or  in  some  airy  place 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost 
and  the  flowers  will  develop  very  fast. 
When  they  begin  to  show  color  they  can 
be  taken  into  the  dwelling  rooms  or  any 
place  needed  so  long  as  they  get  clear 
daylight. 

It  will  increase  the  size  of  the  flowrs 
considerably  if  as  soon  as  disl.mdded  the 
plants  get  some  weak  liquid  manure  once 
a  week,  but  be  sure  you  do  not  give  it  to 
them  too  strong  or  when  the  plants  are 
still  wet  enough;  better  let  theplants  bea 
little  on  the  dry  side  before  giving  stimu- 
lants in  any  form.  If  really  fine  exhibi- 
tion flowers  are  preferred  they  can  be  had 
by  taking  a  cutting  rooted  in  May  and 
grow  it  on  slowly  as  advised  forthe  bush 
plant,  but  do  not  put  it  into  a  larger  pot 
than  6-inch.  Keep  the  plant  trained  to 
one  stem  and  disbud  all  except  one  center 
bud,  this  will  give  one  very  fine  flower  on 
each  plant. 

Alter  all  the  bush  plants  are  put  inside 
nearly  all  the  stakes  oughtto  be  removed, 
as  the  plant  if  grown  as  above  and  only 
the  dwarf  growing  varieties  are  used  it 
will  be  virtually  self  supporting  and  be 
very  much  more  graceful  and  attractive 
than  if  a  lumber  yard  or  its  contents  are 
piled  up  endway  around  the  plant.  Such 
trained  plants  are  simply  hideous,  un- 
gainlv,  and  cannot  ever  be  called  beau- 
tiful.' John  N.  May. 

Summit,  N.  T- 


The  Greenhouse. 


FLOWERS    THE  FLORISTS    GROW   AND    MAKE 
MONEY  OF. 

"Hastkr  Sunday  will  be  late  this  year" 
said  Mr.  Purdue,  a  progressive  and  pros- 
perous florist  of  East  Orange,  N.J,,  tome 
the  other  day,  and  florists  will  have  to 
regulate  their  forcing  operations  accord- 
ingly. "These  Bermuda  Easter  lilies  were 
potted  about  the  25th  of  August,  and  kept 
back;  they  will  get  one  more  shift  out  of 
these  5Vi-inch  pots  into  7-inch;  as  soon  as 
they  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  then  we 
will  plunge  them  in  sphagnum  moss,  give 
them  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  heat,  and 
moisture,  and  force  everj'thing  that  is  in 
them  out  of  them,  and  then  throw  the 
bulbs  away.  I  rarely  get  fewer  than  seven 
blooms  from  a  bulb,  and  very  often  ten  to 
twelve.  Of  course  the  plants  grow  high 
and  ungainh',  but  we  cut  them  off  at  the 
desired  height,  and  stuck  the  stems  into 
damp  moss  and  the  flowers  keep  nearly 
as  long  as  on  the  plant,  anyhow  they 
keep  long  enough  for  Easter  decoration, 
and  that  is  our  purpose.  Some  florists 
have  them  in  bloom  before  Christmas. 
We  arc  keeping  these  warmer  now  and 
gradually  increasing  the  temperature  and 
moisture." 

SWAINSONA    GALEGIFOl.IA    ALIiA,    a    pea 

flowering  shrub,  though  not  new,  is  most 
useful  as  a  florist's  flower  for  cutting; 
planted  in  the  bench  itgives  a  continuous 
succession  of  sprays  of  purest  white 
flowers. 

Hydkanc.eas  that  are  in  cold  frames 
will  need  to  be  taken  into  gentle  heat 
nbinit  Iniiunrv  10  for  liastcr  decoration. 


It  takes  ninety  days  before  Easter,  when 
Easter  is  early  to  force,  the  hydrangea  and 
get  the  best  results  from  it.  As  the  sea- 
son advances,  and  it  is  nearer  a  plant's 
natural  time  for  flowering,  it  will  take 
less  time  to  force. 

Deutzia  gracilis.— Mr.  John  Farrell 
says,  from  his  experience,  it  takes  five  and 
one-half  weeks  before  Easter  Sunday 
when  it  is  in  March,  to  force  Deutzia 
gracilis. 

The  best  paying  flowers. — Mr.  Pur- 
due tells  me  the  plants  that  pay  him  best 
are,  first,  carnations,  second,  violets, 
third,  roses;  then  the  Easter  Harrisii 
lilies,  hydrangeas  at  Easter,  "cold 
storage"  lily  of  the  valley  in  before 
Christmas,  and  stevia. -Chrysanthemums 
pay  him  only  indirectly,  by  utilizing  the 
benches  in  summer— a  dull  time  of  the 
season,  and  by  attracting  crowds  of  peo- 
ple to  his  store  in  November.  He  says 
poinsettias  don't  pay  him  at  all. 

.\ZALEAS  should  be  brought  from  the 
cold  houses  in  which  they  have  been  kept 
till  now,  and  gradually  given  more  heat 
as  the  buds  swell,  and  as  the  flowers  are 
■wanted.  X  good  way  to  ruin  your 
azaleas  is  to  force  them  year  after  year, 
without  giving  them  any  rest.  When 
they  are  brought  in  from  outside,  in  the 
fall,  they  should  be  placed  in  cold  houses 
or  pits  without  any  fire  heat,  exceptsuffi- 
cient  to  keep  out  severe  frosts.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  house  vve  have  them  in 
goes  down  to  32°  some  nights.  Don't 
force  them  too  quickly;  the  longer  the 
growing  season  is  the  better  it  is  for  the 
plants,  unless  you  want  to  throw  them 
out  when  you  are  through  with  them,  as 
one  would  an  Easter  lily. 

Orange,  N.J.  Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 


FROZEN  WINDOW  FLflNTS. 

F.  S.  A.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  writes:  "The 
icy  breath  from  an  open  window  passed 
over  my  window  plants,  stiffening  the 
leaves  of  many  of  them.  Those  of  the 
geraniumsand  fuchsias  wilted  and  crisped, 
necessitating  cutting  them  off;  the  stems 
are  uninjured.  1.  How  can  I  restore 
them  to  their  former  luxuriance  in  as 
short  time  as  possible?  2.  Will  this 
slight  freeze  affect  the  bloom  of  freesias, 
the  flower  stalk  not  yethavingappeared? 
3.  How  shall  I  treat  a  small  palm  that 
seems  tired  of  life?" 

1.  Cut  off  the  frozen,  wilted  or  dead- 
ened parts,  keep  the  plants  a  little  drier 
than  before,  and  cooler  rather  than 
warmer,  always  of.course  avoiding  frost. 
Don't  rush  them  into  fresh  growth  with 
the  view  of  quickly  regaining  their  former 
fullness,  but  let  them  come  along  slowly 
at  first  till  you  find  out  how  much  injury 
they  have  sustained  and  cut  them  back 
to  sound  eyes  or  wood.  If  the  roots  are 
good  they  will  soon  show  recuperative 
energy. 

2.  Probably  not.  Freesias  stand  con- 
siderable frost  if  the  check  is  not  very 
sudden  or  severe,  but  no  matter  how 
hardy  a  plant  may  be  if  it  has  been  kept 
in  a  warm  room  and  then  suddenlv  ex- 
posed to  frost  it  will  sufter.  If  thefoliage 
has  escaped  unhurt  very  likely  the  flower 
buds  have  too. 

3.  Throw  it  away.  We  might  write  a 
column  telling  you  liow  to  nurse  it,  but 
it  would  be  the  voice  of  ignorance  or 
hypocrisy.  A  sick  palm  is  a  pretty  sick 
plant,  and  something  that  cannot  be 
recuperated  in  a  month  or  two  as  one 
would  a  soft  wooded  plant  like  a  gera- 
nium or  a  fuchsia.  True,  even  sick  palms 
both  as  window  plants  and  greenhouse 
plants,  may  after  a  long  time  be  restored 
to  health,  but  the  uncertainty  is  great. 
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CINBRflRlflS. 

Among  greenhouse  plants  I  know  of 
none  so  easily  managed  as  this  is,  or  that 
makes  a  more  generous  display  when  it 
is  in  bloom.  As  you  will  see  by  the  ac- 
companying illustration  from  the  guide 
to  the  conservatories  here.and  which  was 
engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  last 
winter,  we  grow  these  plants  very  largely, 
almost  enough  to  fill  a  whole  greenhouse 
at  a  time,  besides  having  plants  for  suc- 
cession. This  gives  an  opportunity  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Pittsburg  people 
who  visit  these  conservatories  to  see 
cinerarias  in  all  their  floral  glory.  And 
unbounded  is  their  expression  of  their  ad- 
miration of  such  a  show.  Now,  while 
these  plants  are  among  the  gayest  and 
most  profuse  of  conservatory  flowers 
they  are  also  among  the  easiest  to  grow 
and  most  satisfactorj'  of  window  plants. 

We  treat  them  as  annuals, raising  them 
afresh  from  seed  every  year.  Their  period 
of  growth  is  short  and  we  have  them  in 
finest  bloom  from  the  middle  of  January 
till  March,  and  some  earlier  and  others 
later  hy  regulating  a  succession  of  plants. 

Cinerarias  are  cool  loving  plants,  they 
dislike  hot  outdoor  weather,  and  too  a 
hot  greenhouse:  at  the  same  time  they 
can  not  stand  a  breath  of  frost. 

We  sow  the  seed  in  pans  in  .\ugust  in  a 
shaded  cold  frame;  a  few  weeks  earlier 
for  early  flowers,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
for  late  blossoms.  When  the  little  seed- 
lings have  two  or  three  leaves  we  pot 
them  ofl'singlv  into  2y2inch  pots.  They 
are  rapid  thrifty  growers,  and  should  be 
kept  cool  and  well  up  to  the  glass  in  a 
freely  ventilated  frameshaded  from  warm 
sunshine,  and  given  rich  soil  and  plenty 
of  water.  Under  no  circumstances  let 
them  get  pot-bound.  .\s  soon  as  the  little 
roots  are  well  through  the  soil  repot  the 
plants  into  +-inch   pots,    and    when   they 


are  nicely  rooted  in  these  shift  them  into 
(i-inch  pots.  G  or  7-inch  pots  are  big 
enough  for  common  sized  useful  plants, 
but  if  one  wishes  for  big  specimens  he 
may  keep  on  repotting  his  stock  till  he 
gets  them  into  S  or  lOinch  ones,  when 
they  should  make  very  large  specimens. 

The  soil  we  use  is  "a  rich  compost  of 
rotted  sod  and  old  cow  manure  and  a 
little  sand.  Of  course  before  there  is  any 
danger  of  frost  getting  to  the  plants  in 
the  cold  frames  we  remove  them  to  low 
roofed  cool  greenhouses.  Greenfly  is  the 
worst  enemy  the  cineraria  has  got  to 
contend  with,  but  tobacco  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  this  parasite.  When  theplants 
are  quite  young  take  some  fresh  tobacco 
stems  and  chop  them  considerably  finer 
than  they  are  with  an  axe,  then  scatter 
them  in  "the  frame  under  the  plants,  and 
renew  this  every  ten  or  fourteen  days. 
Do  the  same  when  the  plants  are  taken 
into  the  greenhouse,  and  the  probabilities 
are  when  flowering  time  comes  there 
won't  be  a  greenfly  on  or  about  them. 
Should  there  be  any  insects  on  them, 
howe\er,  syringe  the  plants  to  wet  their 
foliage  all'  over,  especially  about  the 
crown,  then  sprinkle  them  over  with 
fresh  tobacco  dust.  In  a  couple  of  days 
wash  this  ofi"  by  the  syringe  and  repeat 
the  application,' till  every  fly  has  been 
destroyed.  X.  W.  Bennktt. 

Superintendent  of  Parks, 
i'ittsburg.  Pa.,  Jan.  7,  '95. 


tion  of  the  double  pointed 
that  is  a  vast  gain  to  us. 
Orange,  N.  J. 


Van  Rkvper's  Glaziers'  Points —In 
wet  and  stormy  weather  when  we  cannot 
work  out  of  doors  there  are  lots  of  odd 
jobs  we  can  do  inside,  and  just  now  quite 
an  important  one  is  repairing  and  rcglaz- 
ing  old  hotbed  sashes  getting  them  ready 
for  eariv  spring.  In  glazing  we  use  these 
points  and  find  them  vastly  superior  to 
the  zinc  points.     It   is  simply   a  modifica- 


CflRNflTIONS. 

One  of  the  finest  vases  of  caniations  we 
have  ever  seen  is  now  upon  our  table. 
The  flowers  came  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Ward, 
Oueens,  L.  I.;  there  are  over  sixty  of 
rhem,  including  pure  white,  pale  and  deep 
pink,  scarlet  and  crimson  colored  ones, 
and  every  bloom  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
its  kind.  There  is  only  one  blossom  to  a 
stem.  The  stems  are  "fourteen  to  twenty 
inches  long,  stout,  stiff  as  a  stake,  and  so 
full  of  fine  foliage  that  no  other  green  is 
needed  with  them.  This  bunch  of  flowers 
is  twenty-four  inches  through,  six  feet 
around,  and  grades  to  fifteen  inches  high 
above  the  vase;  every  bloom  is  held  erect, 
or  with  a  slight  droop  on  the  strong 
stems.  The  flowers  run  from  two  and 
one-half  to  tw^o  and  three-quarters  inches 
in  diameter,  and  every  calyx  is  faultless. 

Mr.  Ward  is  a  florist  who  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  growing  carnations  for  the  New 
York  market.  He  has  immense  ranges  of 
new  greenhouses  filled  with  carnations 
alone,  and  a  sight  of  them  at  this  time  ol 
the  year  is  a  revelation  in  floriculture. 
The 'secrets  of  his  success  are  brains, 
means  and  application;  he  has  no  hidden 
secrets  of  cultivation. 

A  CHOICE  iiouQtET.—.V dozen  carnation 
flowers  for  a  dollar  and  a  half!  He  had 
just  picked  them  for  a  Baltimore  lady 
who  wanted  something  choice,  and  she 
got  it.  The  variety  was  Bridesmaid,  a 
new  and  lovely  pink,  each  bloom  was 
over  two  and  o'ne-half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  every  stem  was  sixteen  or  .seventeen 
inches  long,  full  of  leaves  and  some  side 
shoots,  and  besides  the  open  blossoms 
there  were  half  a  dozen  unopen  buds  with 
just  as  good  stems  as  the  open  flowers 
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had.  Really  when  we  looked  upon  this 
beautiful  bunch  of  flowers  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  a  lady  would  farsoonerhave 
them  than  a  hundred  common  flowers  for 
the  same  money. 

Varieties.— Mr.  W.  says:  "Mme.  Diaz 
Albertini,  pink,  is  bringing  me  the  best 
price,  but  Wm.  Scott,  also  pink,  is  almost 
as  good.  In  fact  with  most  people  the 
last  is  the  best  carnation.  Daybreak, 
pale  pink,  is  also  fine.  The  new  Brides- 
maid is  a  lovely  pink  and  most  promis- 
ing. Among  white  flowers  we  have  noth- 
ing to  equal  Storm  King,  well  maybe 
Michigan  does;  really,  I  hardly  know 
which  one  I  like  the  best.  Lizzie  Mc- 
Gowan  is  a  great  favorite  because  of  its 
continuous  cropping  and  fine  flowers 
when  well  finished,  but  it  hasn't  got  such 
stems  or.foliage  as  the  other  sorts  men- 
tioned carrj'.  The  Stuart,  notwith- 
standing its  great  praise  as  a  scarlet, 
and  its  exceptionally  fine  stems  does  not 
satisf\'  me  full)'.  Portia  is  still  one  of  the 
finest  scarlets  and  healthiest  of  carna- 
tions, but  the  blossoms  are  too  small. 
Among  crimsons  I  expected  much  from 
Jacqueminot,  but  the  plants  rusted  so 
badly  I  had  to  throw  them  out  But 
here  in  Meteor  we  have  a  beauty.  It  is  a 
fine  flower  of  a  dark  glowing  crimson 
hue,  and  the  plants  are  perfectly  clean 
and  healthy,  with  fine  stiff  stems." 

Pl.\.nts  for  Pots.— Mr.  W.  is  working 
on  a  set  of  dwarf  varieties  suitable  for 
growing  in  pots,  of  which  Winter  Cheer 
is  one  of  the  best  we  now  have.  But  his 
plants  are  of  a  diflerent  type,  while  the 
plants  are  very  stockj-  and  the  flower 
stems  less  than  a  foot  long,  the  blossoms 
are  unusually  large — we  measured  one 
that  was  three  and  three-quarters  inches 
in  diameter— but  when  very  big  they 
burst  their  calyx,  and  he  is  trying  to 
hybridize  them  out  of  that  defect. 

Selection. — A  wide  awake  florist  is  as 
particular  about  his  stock  as  is  the  pro- 
gressive farmer  about  his  cattle.  Every 
plant  that  shows  an  extra  good  point  in 
the  way  of  healthier  growth,  stiller  stems, 
bigger  or  finer,  or  more  flowers,  than  the 
majority  is  marked  with  a  stake  to  be 
propagated  from  for  stock.  And  every 
plant  that  shows  any  inferiority  in  habit, 
health,  or  bloom  is  rooted  out  and  thrown 
away  as  soon  as  its  most  advanced  flow- 
ers are  cut. 

The  plants  are  propagated  from  cut- 
tings taken  from  the  flower  stems  and 
outside  shoots  and  never  from  the  inside 
or  underneath  ones.  He  likes  February 
struck  plants  for  winter  blooming,  as 
they  come  in  early  and  keep  on  late;  but 
he  has  benchesof  stockin  fine  thrift  raised 
from  June  struck  cuttings.  The  young 
plants  are  planted  out  of  doors  in  sum- 
mer and  lifted  and  planted  on  the  benches 
in  September. 

Supporting  and  Tying.- A  few  years 
ago  the  florists  used  to  stake  their  carna- 
tions, but  they  don't  do  it  now,  instead 
they  take  strips  of  %-inch  mesh  chicken 
wire  netting,  15  or  18  inches  wide,  and 
as  long  as  to  reach  aci-oss  the  bench,  say 
four  or  four  and  one-half  feet,  and  fold  it 
over  like  an  inverted  V  and  place  these 
between  the  rows  of  plants  to  keep  the 
foliage  and  shoots  off"  the  ground  and  the 
branches  upward;  it  also  allows  of  a  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  to  run  between  the 
plants.  Mr.  Ward  has  discontinued  the 
use  of  chicken  netting  for  this  purpose 
and  instead  uses  now  Va-inch  mesh  No. 
20  galvanized  wire  lathing  15  inches 
wide.  These  are  stout,  stiff",  strong  and 
will  last  for  years  As  this  lathing  as 
used  by  plasterers  conies  in  pieces  two 
feet  wide  Mr.  Ward  had  his  15-inch  size 
manufactured   to  order;  it  cost  him  three 


cents  a  square  foot  in  lots  of  20,000 
square  feet.  To  support  the  flower  stems 
No.  20  or  No.  16  galvanized  wires  were 
stretched  lengthwise  along  and  over  the 
beds,  thirteen  inches  above  the  ground 
and  eight  inches  between  the  wires.  At 
either  end  the  wires  were  fastened  to  a 
cross  bar  made  of  gas  pipe,  and  here  and 
there  along  the  beds  they  were  stiiTened 
by  being  fastened  to  light  rods  of  wood. 
Run  across  the  wires  and  fastened  on  to 
them,  a  foot  apart,  were  strings  of  stout 
silkaline,  a  green,  fine,  thread-like  cord 
now  much  used  in  t3'ing  plants 

Disbudding  and  Staking.— Carnations 
that  do  not  have  long,  stiflT,  leafy  stems 
are  good  for  nothing,  and  varieties  that 
bear  several  flowers  to  a  stem  are  dis- 
liked, the  florist  wants  no  more  than  one 
blossom  to  a  stem  and  to  give  it  the  best 
opportunity  for  development  he  carefully 
removes  every  bud  except  the  terminal 
one.  And  to  further  add  to  the  perfection 
of  his  flowers  Mr.  W.  is  staking  all  his 
best  blossoms.  The  stakes  used  are  pieces 
offence  wire  twenty  totwenty-fourinches 
long,  one  is  set  to  each  very  promising 
flower,  which  is  tied  up  at  the  top,  thus 
tending  to  further  stiffen  the  stem  and 
allow  the  fuller  development  of  the  flower. 
Does  it  pay?  we  asked  Mr.  W.  He  replied: 
"A  smart  girl,  at  75  cents  a  day,  will  tie 
up  1,500  carnations  a  day,  and  I  get  a 
dollar  a  hundred  more  for  them  in  the 
market  than  I  do  for  the  others." 

Summer  Cultivation.— Mr.  W.  is  con- 
vinced that  the  day  is  near  when,  if  we 
want  the  best  flowers,  we  shall  grow  our 
carnations  all  summer  long  in  green- 
houses just  as  florists  do  chrysanthe- 
mums nowadays,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  he  is  considering  building  new  green- 
houses with  provision  for  more  ventil- 
ation. 

His  greenhouses  are  new,  short  span 
to  the  south,  20  feet  wide  by  144  feet 
long,  and  five  of  them  are  joined  together 
in  one  block,  ridge- and  furrow  fashion, 
the  space  under  the  gutter  of  the  furrow 
being  open  between  the  houses. 

The  glass  is  double  thick,  American 
made  and  in  24x16  inch  panes,  and  it  is 
all  butted  together,  none  of  it  is  over- 
lapped. No  putty  is  used  in  bedding  the 
glass.  .\  string  of  hard  wove  cotton  fish 
line  is  run  along  the  bars,  the  glass  edges 
rest  on  this  and  the  cap  of  the  sash  bar 
being  screwed  down  tight  the  whole  is  kept 
perfectly  solid.  Mr.  Ward  is  eulogistic  in 
its  praise. 

Ventilation  is  at  the  top  ot  the  long 
or  north  slope,  and  opens  at.the  ridge, 
also  in  the  case  of  thetwo  outside  ranges, 
front  ventilation  is  provided  for. 

The  benches  are  lour  and  five  feet  wide 
(but  four  feet  is  advised  as  beingthe  best) 
and  raised  above  ground  a  little  over  two 
feet  to  the  bottom  or  just  two 
feet  six  inches  from  the  ground  level 
to  the  top  of  the  bench.  The  posts 
are  of  locust,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lumber  is  hemlock  that,  before  using,  had 
been  soaked  in  crude  oil,  said  to  be  a  pre- 
servative of  wood.  Mr.  W.  advises  to 
have  the  posts  two  feet  apart,  then 
cross  pieces  of  scantling,  and  the 
bottom  boards  laid  on  lengthwise. 
All  the  boards  should  be  IH'  inches  thick 
plank,  in  5  inch  wide  strips;  lay  these 
leaving  -U  inches  between  every  one  for 
drainage.  Then  spread  some  rough  man- 
ure, straw,  or  moss  over  the  boards  in 
the  bottom  to  prevent  the  soil  from  fall- 
ing through.  But  spent  hops  that  had 
been  left  outside  for  a  summer  to  get  the 
bitterness  washed  out  of  them  are  recom- 
mended as  being  as  good  as  any  of  them. 
The  trough  of  the  bench  or  bed  should 
be  five  inches  deep  inside  measurement. 


The  soil  used  is  two  parts  in  bulk  of 
rotted  sod  loam  and  one  part  of  well 
rotted  manure;  it  is  placed  on  the  benches 
four  inches  deep  over  one  inch  of  drainage. 

Stimulants.— In  the  beds  in  hearty 
growth  and  where  the  soil  is  well  per- 
meated with  roots,  a  sprinkling  of  old 
chicken  manure  composted  with  earth 
was  strev.'n  over  the  ground  under  the 
jilants,  and  some  of  the  beds  were  top- 
dressed  lightlv  with  well  rotted  sheep 
manure.  The  chicken  manure  is  pre- 
ferred, but  it  must  be  used  sparingly. 

Temperature. — A  low  temperature, 
free  ventilation  and  good  light  are  some 
of  the  secrets  of  good  health,  large  flow- 
ers and  big  stems.  "Our  minimum  tem- 
perature at  night  is  50°,  and  maximum 
55°;  in  the  day  time  of  course  it  may  run 
up  10°  higher." 

Shade.— Mr.  W.  is  severely  opposed  to 
shade  for  carnations,  and  is  mourning 
two  mistakes  in  his  greenhouse,  well,  we 
may  say  three.  First,  he  would  make  the 
short  span  a  little  higher  and  the  long 
slope  a  little  steeper;  secondly,  for  carna- 
tions he  would  alwa_vs  build  disconnected 
greenhouses;  and  thirdly,  connecting  all 
the  greenhouses  to  a  shed  at  one  end  is  a 
mistake  because  of  the  shade  on  them 
caused  by  the  shed  in  winter.  But  he 
would  build  parallel  ranges  and  intersect 
them  in  the  middle  by  a  glass  corridor 
leading  to  a  shed  at  the  far  end.  Tdis 
idea  is  shown  in  Gardening,  page  253, 
.\pril  15  last,  when  we  illustrated  the 
rose  houses  of  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.  of  Scar- 
borough, N.  Y. 

Diseases. — The  carnation  rust  is  the 
dreaded  disease,  and  as  a  preventive  the 
plants  are  sprayed  about  once  a  fortnight 
with  Bordeaux  mixture-. 

New  CARN.i^TiONs.— It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  we  must  keep  up  our  stock  of 
carnations  b)'  raising  new  varieties  from 
seed.  Securing  the  seeds  as  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  way  is  not  considered  advis- 
able or  profitable,  ever\-  flower  set  to 
seed  has  been  jealously  selected  and  care- 
fully hand  fertilized,  and  its  pedigree 
taken.  Seedlings  bloom  when  a  year  old 
but  it  is  not  well  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  a  flower  on  its  first  blossoms; 
the  best  are  saved  and  propagated  from 
for  a  second  year's  blooming;  if  they 
stand  the  test  they  are  tried  a  third  and 
even  fourth  year  before  a  decision  is 
reached  as  to  their  introduction  to 
commerce,  if  not  discard  them.  It 
isn't  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  first- 
year  seedling  carnation  to  show  good 
habit  and  flowers  and  the  second 
season  to  turn  out  indift'erently.  Thereis 
a  prejudice  against  all  varieties  having 
petals  inclined  to  incurve,  they  look  wilted, 
those  having  reflexed  petals  are  always 
preferred. 

Orchids. 


VflNDfl  GOERULEfl. 

This  is  the  blue  flowered  orchid.  We 
have  a  few  other  orchids  having  bluish 
flowers  but  they  are  not  ver\-  showy, 
hence  seldom  cultivated.  Thisvandahow- 
never  is  a  p  rfect  beauty,  easy  to  grow, 
and  certain  to  bloom,  usually  coming 
into  flower  between  October  and  New 
Years,  and  lastingsomeweeksinblossom. 
We  are  apt  to  look  upon  vandas  gener- 
ally as  being  quite  tropical  orchids,  but 
this  species  is  an  exception;  it  is  indigen- 
ous to  the  Khasya  Hills,  East  Indies, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  forests  at  an 
attitude  of2,500  to  4,000  feet,  hence  we 
treat  it  as  an  orchid  needing  intermediate 
warmth. 
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The  spccimeti  shown  in  (he  accompany- 
ing illustration  belongs  to  Mr.  Wni.  Barr, 
Llewellvn  Park,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  is  now 
(December  26)  in  full  bloom.  It  has 
eleven  flower  spikes  and  one  hundred  and 
si.\teen  lovely  pale  blue  blossoms.  Last 
year  it  had  eight  flower  spijces. 

We  grow  it  in  a  pot  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  sphagnum  moss,  charcoal  and 
potsherds,  no  peat.  It  is  given  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  in  spring  and  summer 
when  it  is  in  active  growth,  less  as  it  ap- 
proaches and  comes  into  bloom,  and 
when  it  has  done  blooming  we  k'ep  it 
only  slightly  moist  till  it  shows  signs  of 
starting  into  fresh  growth,  when  we 
again  gradually  increase  the  supply. 

The  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  in 
which  we  grow  itis55°at  night, allowing 
a  rise  to  65°  or  70°  in  the  day  time;  even 
a  little  higher  with  direct  sunshine. 

Orange,  X.  J-  Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 


I  H.WE  nothing  but  commendation  for 
the  paper,  which  I  have— contrary  to  my 
custom — brought  to  the  notice  of  many 
of  mv  friends,  as  a  favor  to  them. 

New  York.  '  G.  T.  L. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


TflE  VBOETflBLB  GARDEN, 

Look  over  the  stored  vegetables  to  see 
that  they  are  keeping  all  right  and  that 
frost  doesn't  get  to  them  If  they  are  too 
warm  the  carrots,  oyster  plant,  turnips, 
beets,  etc.,  are  apt  to  sprout,  and  as 
sprouting  destroys  their  good  flavor,  rul) 
off  the  sprouts.  Whenever  you  find  the 
roots  beginning  to  sprout  turn  over  and 
unsprout  the  whole  binful.  This  turning 
over  of  the  whole  lot  is  a  sa'eguard 
against  rotting  too,  for  if  one  or  two 
roots  start  to  rot  very  soon  every 
one  touching  them  is  apt  to  rot,  turning 
and  sorting  stops  this  in  time.  See  that 
no  drip  gets  into  the  vegetable  bins,  as  it 
is  sure  to  soon  start  sprouting  and  rot- 
ting in  the  roots.  The  temperature  of  the 
cellar  where  the  roots  are  stored  should 
be  the  same  as  for  apples  or  potatoes,  as 
low  as  possible  without  admitting  frost. 
Over  drj'ness  isn't  good;  it  causes  shrivel- 
ling.   But  if  the  roots  are  dry  and  wilting 


a  little  don't  wet  them,  simply  put 
thcrn  together  in  small  heaps  and  place  a 
laytr  of  moist  earth  or  sand  over  them 
and  keep  them  cool. 

If  you  have  carrots,  beets  or  turnips 
buried  in  pits  out  of  doors  be  sure  to  have 
a  covering  over  them  thick  enough  to  ex- 
clude frost;  common  earth  is  best  for  this, 
but  if  the  ground  is  hard  and  you  cannot 
get  it,  a  load  or  two  of  manure  or  litter 
s])icad  thickly  on  top  of  the  earth  cover- 
ing will  be  of  great  assistance. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— What  a  fine  thing 
llicse  are  in  winter.  We  don't  bury  them 
outdoors  as  we  -do  cabbage,  we  plant 
them  up  close  together,  and  heads  up  in  a 
pit  or  shed  where  we  can  get  at  them  to 
pick  whenever  we  wish  to.  Look  over 
them  now  and  pick  off  alldecaj-ing  leaves 
on  them,  and  if  any  of  them  show  awilty 
appearance  pour  some  water  on  the 
ground  their  roots  are  in,  but  don't  wet 
them  overhead.  Sometimes  they  get 
badly  infested  with  greenfly.  We  mustn't 
use  kerosene  emulsion  or  any  poisouous 
insecticide  to  destroy  the  insects,  for  the 
kerosene  would  give  a  bad  taste  to  the 
sprouts  and  the  poisons  are  dangerous  to 
the  consumers.  But  make  a  strong  brine 
and  spray  the  plants  with  it;  this  will 
destroy  the  insects  and  won't  hurt  the 
sprouts.  Or  syringe  them  with  hot  water 
(at  a  temperature  of  130°). 

C.\BB.\GES  buried  out  of  doors  are  apt 
to  keep  all  right  up  till  February  any- 
way, then  they  begin  to  get  tasteless. 

Celery  in  ridges  outside  if  well  covered 
from  rain  and  frost  is  apt  to  keep  well 
enough  till  into  February.  But  look  out 
for  field  mice,  they  are  apt  to  gather  wher- 
ever there  is  straw  covering,  and  if  they 
once  get  into  a  ridge  of  celery  you  should 
lift  out  the  lot  till  you  catch  the  mouse 
or  mice,  else  they  will  make  sad  havoc 
among  the  heads".  At  this  time  of  year  it 
is  well  to  lift  and  bring  in  a  month's  sup- 
plv  at  a  time,  in  doing  this  save  the  roots 
to  the  plants.  Have  a  deep  bo.K  like  an 
old  shoe  box,  put  a  little  moist  earth  or 
sand  in  the  bottom,  then  set  in  the  celery, 
heads  up  and  close  together  and  the  roots 
in  the  moist  earth;  set  it  in  a  cool  placcin 
the  cellar  and  take  out  what  you  want 
as  it  is  needed. 

We  have  lettuces,  spinach  and  pars- 
lev  in  cold  frames.  All  we  can  do  with 
them  is  keep  the  frames  well  covered  up  in 
severe  weather,  and  in  mild  weather  un- 
cover and  open  them.  Even  in  sharp 
frost  V  weather,  in  bright  sunny  forenoons 
it  is  well  to  remove  the  covering  from  the 
glass  to  admit  light  and  heat,  then  cover 
up  early  in  the  al'ternoon  to  keep  in  the 
heat,  in  mild  fine  weather  uncover  the 
frames  altogether  and  remove  all  decay- 
ing and  damping  plants  and  leaves  and 
with  a  httle  scarifying  tool  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  ground  over  to  dry  it.  In 
the  event  of  severe  frosty  weather  the 
plants  in  cold  frames  are  often  apt  to  get 
frozen  stiff,  while  in  this  condition  if  the 
are  frames  are  uncovered  suddenly  and 
warm  sunshine  admitted  to  the  glass  the 
plants— lettuces  in  particular— are  apt  to 
get  destroyed,  while  the  plants  are  frozen 
stiffadmit  light  sparingly,  it  might  even 
be  well  to  tilt  up  the  sashes  a  little  at  the 
back  without  uncovering  them.  In  the 
south  hotbeds  are  now  in  order  but  in 
the  north  it  is  too  soon  to  start  them. 
Hotbeds  in  January  are  something  we 
have  ceased  to  touch  because  of  the  great 
labor  entailed  in  caring  for  them  and 
their  uncertainty  should  the  weather 
prove  snowy  or  continuously  cold. 

Lettuce,  Onio.ns,  Tomatoes,  Cauli- 
FLOWEKS.  It  is  time  to  sow  some  of  these 
for  an  early  start,  and  if  it  is  too  soon  to 
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start  a  hotbed,  we  had  better  sow  these 
in  the  greenhouse  or  a  warm  window. 
Lettuces  sown  now.  and  planted  into  a 
hotbed  in  Februar3'  should  be  fit  to  cut  in 
March.  Onions  sown  now  and  removed 
to  a  hotbed  in  February  or  early  March 
and  to  a  cold  frame  in  April,  should  be  fit 
for  transplanting  out  ot  doors  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  then  next  July  or 
August  think  of  the  difference  in  size  be- 
tween these  and  what  you  sow  in  the 
open  ground  in  .\pril!  Tomatoes  sown 
now,  if  you  have  a  pit  or  greenhouse  to 
grow  them  in  later  on  should  begin  to 
bear  ripe  fruit  in  May.  But  if  you  haven't 
such  a  p'ace  February  is  soon  enough  to 
start  them.  Cauliflower  may  be  sown  in 
the  house  or  greenhouse,  and  pricked  off 
into  other  flats  as  soon  as  it  is  is  well  up 
to  save  it  from  getting  spindly;  about 
the  end  of  February  or  first  of  March  re- 
move it  to  a  gentle  hotbed;  prick  it  off  or 
pot  it  singly  early  in  March,  and  have  it 
ready  ior  planting  out  early  in  April. 

Varieties.— Improved  Boston  Market 
or  Big  Boston  is  a  fine  lettuce  for  early 
use.  Get  Prizetaker  onion,  it  grows  to  a 
very  large  size  and  speedily.  Lorillard 
has  proved  the  best  tomato  with  us  for 
this  early  work.  Although  not  the  earli- 
est variety  we  like  it  better  than  the 
other  sorts  either  dwarf  or  running  for 
this  purpose.  Snowball  or  Extra  Early 
Erfurt  is  a  fine  cauliflower  to  sow  at  this 
time^ot  year. 

How  TO  sow  THE  SEEDS.— Get  little 
wooden  flat  boxes  say  12x16  inches  by  3 
inches  deep,  use  light  common  earth,  sow 
broadcast  on  these,  cover  quite  lightly, 
press  the  surface  smooth  and  slightly 
firm  with  a  piece  of  board,  and  water 
gently.  Then  place  near  the  light  in  a 
greenhouse  or  warm  window  but  shade 
the  boxes  with  a  piece  of  coarse  paper  till 
the  seedlings  appear,  when  the  sh  iding 
should  be  removed.  In  the  case  of  the 
tomatoes,  a  small  pot  will  be  big  enough 
to  sow  in,  as  we  don't  want  many  plants 
so  early  as  this.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
in  the  boxes  are  well  up  prepare  other 
boxes  of  the  same  size  and  fill  with  the 
same  sort  of  soil  or  some  a  little  stronger, 
pressing  it  firm,  and  into  this  prick  ofl'the 
seedlings.  Be  very  watchful  lest  the  seed- 
lings get  weak  and  spindling. 

Cucumbers.— If  vou  have  got  a  warm 
greenhouse  and  room  you  can  have  these 
all  winter;  The  Telegraph  is  as  good  a 
variety  as  any.  Keep  them  clean  from 
the  very  start.  Don't  let  mealy  bugs  or 
red  spider  get  a  start  on  them,  and  to  be 
on  the  sale  side  in  this  respect  keep  all 
other  greenhouseplantsaway  from  them, 
syringe  them  once  a  day  at  least  and 
twice  every  fine  day— early  in  the  fore- 
noon and  early  in  the  afternoon.  Leaf 
disease  is  very  troublesome  to  cucumbers 
in  the  greenhouse; guard  againstit  rather 
than  try  to  cure  it.  This  is  done  by 
Spraying  the  plants  every  week  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  do  the  same  thing  to 
tomato  plants  for  the  same  purpose,  for 
tomatoes  take  leaf  disease  very  badly.  If 
you  once  let  tjiis  disease  get  headway, 
even  Bordeaux  mixture  is  an  uncertain 
remedy.  Take  preventive  i-ather  than 
curative  measures. 

Cucumber  vines  are  apt  to  grow  quite 
long,  but  don't  let  them;  nip  the  points 
out  of  them  when  thej'  are  three  or  four 
joints  long  to  cause  them  to  branch;  also 
iiipthe  points  out  of  thebranchshootsfor 
the  same  purpose.  Cucumber  flowcrsare 
of  two  sexes,  male  and  female;  the  female 
one  grows  at  theend  of  alongthin  young 
cucumber,  the  male  flower  doesn't  have 
this.  If  you  let  them  alone  probably  the 
cucumbers  won't  develop  into  full  .sized 
fruit,  but  rather  wither  up  when  they  are 


as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil.  If  you  hand 
fertilize  them  however,  everyone  should 
become  a  swollen  perfect  fruit.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  forenoon  when  both 
flowers  are  dry  and  open  but  fresh.  K 
little  later  on  insects  enough  will  come 
into  the  greenhouse  to  effect  the  same  phr- 
pose.  Under  fair  conditions  cucumbers 
take  two  months  between  sowing 
and  first  picking.  Or  cucumbers  can  be 
raised  in  pots  now  to  plant  out  in  hot- 
beds early  in  March.  We  don't  like  trust- 
ing them  out  before  that  time.  In  this 
case  they  take  longer  to  come  into  bear- 
ing. 

Rhubarb. — If  3-0x1  have  plentj'  of  roots, 
this  is  very  nice  now  and  easily  forced  It 
needs  to  get  a  good  freezingearly  tomake 
It  start  kindly  so  soon  as  this.  You  can 
grow  it  easily  wherever  you  can  get  a 
temperature  of  60°  or  65°,  under  the 
stages  of  a  greenhotise,  in  a  mushroom 
cellar,  or  in  a  roomy  hotbed  is  a  good 
place  for  it.  Plant  the  roots  thickly, 
cover  them  over  with  earth  up  to  the 
crowns,  and  water  them  freely. 

Asparagus  can  be  forced  in  the  same 
way  as  rhubarb  and  quiteaseasily.  .Xfter 
the'first  of  March,  considering  how  cheap 
and  fine  we  can  get  the  southern  outdoor 
product  in  the  market,  forcing  it  at  home 
doesn't  pay. 


Miscellaneous. 


T«B  OLD  GARDENS   OP  ST.  LOUIS. 


oj  P,ofe, 

Who  of  you  remember  Dr.  Bernard 
Farrar's  garden  at  the  corner  of  6th  and 
St.  Charles  streets  where  the  Wear- 
Boogher  Building  now  stands?  Ask  your 
mothersor  grandmothers  about  it,  if  you 
have  no  recollections  of  it,  and  it  will  re- 
vive fragrant  memories.  And  that  of 
Mrs.  Perry  on  the  site  of  the  Equitable 
Building.  Run  up  with  me  to  Mr.  L.  A. 
Benoist's  on  8th  and  Pine  streets,  and  to 
John  S.  Thompson's  at  9th  and  Locust 
where  our  Public  Library  now  stands,  or 
the  old  Berthold  Mansion  5th  and  Pine; 
and  to  Theo.  Labeaume's  on  9th  near 
Washington.  I  am  talking  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  gentlemen,  and  yet  the 
memory  of  the  freshness,  the  beauty,  the 
sweetness,  the  home-likeness  of  the  scenes 
I  recall,  makes  me  a  boy  again.  I  can 
almost  smell  the  lilacs,  the  roses,  the 
lemon  verbena,  the  honeysuckle,  and 
nothing  so  impresses  me  with  the  "rav- 
ages of  time"  as  the  thought  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  garden  spots  of  old 
St.  Louis.  And  now  let  me  recall  briefly 
some  of  the  outlying  ones.  I  have  in 
mind  Lafayette  avenue, southof  the  park, 
and  westward,  where  thirty-three  years 
ago  (a  commons)  I  captained  a  base  ball 
team  "the  Cyclone."  Well  do  I  remember 
the  old  gardens  of  Ed.  Bredell,  Archibald 
Gamble,  David  Nicholson.  S.  D.  Barlow, 
John  J.  Roe,  Jas.  B.  Eads,  Albert  Todd, 
Jas.  S.  Thomas,  Geo.  Hoyle  and  Wm.  N. 
Switzer.  Traces  of  these  may  yet  be 
found  by  the  curious.  Lots  100  to  600 
feet  front  and  several  hundred  leet  in 
depth.  I  can  not  forebear  contrasting 
these  homes  in  my  mind  to  the  palaces  in 
Westmoreland,  Portland  and  Vande- 
vcnter  Places,  with  their  little  srrass  plots 
and  geometrical  flower  bed-— needless  to 
say  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  lat- 
ter places.  And  before  leaving  this  I 
must  remind  you  of  the  houses  of  the  old 


French  settlers  along  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  south  of  Market,  frame 
and  log  houses  covered  with  vines,  with 
their  modest  window  gardens  bespeaking 
the  kindly  refined  inmates. 

.\nd  now  go  farther  south  with  me  and 
see  the  places  ol  Henry  T.  Blow  and  Capt. 
Fink,  and  Chas.  P.Chout  au,  and  Luther 
M.  Kennett,  and  Thornton  T.  Grimsly, 
and  Messrs.  Russell.  Barnard.  Soulard, 
Price,  D'Oench,  Smith,  Alexander,  Law- 
rason  Riggs.  Thirty  to  forty  years  ago 
a  welcome,  and  a  bunch  of  sweet  flowers, 
awaited  every  visitor  to  these  homes. 
Homes  did  I  say?  Yes!  These  old  gar- 
dens were  an  integral  part  of  the  home — 
just  as  much  so  as  the  house  that  shel- 
tered the  inmates. 

.\nd  now  a  long  run  up  to  the  north 
end  of  town  along  the  old  Bellefontaine 
Road.  I  vividly  recall  the  gardens  of 
Beverly  Allen,  Jas.  E.  Yeatman,  Col. 
O'FaUon.  Chas.  .-\nderson,  Samuel  Gaty, 
Isaac  H.  Sturgeon,  Adolphus  Meier  and 
Jos.  Branch.  And  in  the  western  part  of 
the  old  city  were  the  gardens  and  elegant 
greenhouses  of  Judge  Wm.  C.  Carr,  the 
(ilasgows,  lohn  S.  McCune,  Edw.  Bates. 
Dan  Bell,  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  A.  M. 
Waterman  and  Jas.  Harrison. 

Enumeration  of  the  various  old  gardens 
must  .sufiice,  without  specific  description. 
A  general  description  I  may  give  you. 
These  gardens  were  meant  to  live  in.  The 
flowers  were  meant  to  pluck.  There  were 
trees  and  hedges  and  shrubbery  to  give 
privacy,  and  there  were  vines,  far  more 
sightly  than  even  hj-draulic  pressed  brick, 
magnolias,  holly,  spruce,  pines,  June  and 
hybrid  perpetual  roses,  snow  balls,  lilacs, 
mock  oranges,  four  o'clocks,  marigolds, 
nasturtiums,  pansies,  peonies,  pinks, 
tulips,  flags— all  these  abounded.  And 
the  gardens  were  room\',the  plants  hardy 
and  the  arrangement  natural.  The  backs 
of  these  gardens  were  just  as  attractive 
as  the  fronts.  Ride  in  on  the  suburban 
road  and  east  your  eve  to  either  side  as 
you  go  from  Taylor  to  Sarah  (as  I  am 
compelled  to  do  every  morning).  .\sh 
barrels,  tin  cans,  old  boots,  garbage 
boxes  and  filth  are  found  in  profusion. 
And  reflect  if  this  be  the  condition  of  the 
lots  where  they  are  open  to  inspection, 
what  must  be  the  condition  along  the 
alleys  of  our  city  which  are  never  visited 
by  any  but  scavengers.  Oh  for  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  people  to  put  their  names 
and  numbers  on  their  back  gates! 

(ientlemen,  that  wise,  good  old  citizen, 
in  whose  memory  we  are  gathered  here 
to-night,  had  a  deep  motive  in  providing 
for  this  annual  banquet.  Perhaps  none 
of  us  can  c|uite  fathom  it.  But  acontrast 
between  the  old  iind  the  new  in  the  mat- 
ter of  our  homes,  in  the  matter  of  our 
gardens,  may  serve  as  a  hint  of  what 
Henry  Shaw,  of  blessed  memory,  had  in 
mind"  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  full  fruit- 
age of  his  hopes,  as  I  believethem  to  have 
been  (and  as  I  think  our  chairman  (Mr. 
Trelease)  conceives  them  to  have  been)  a 
population  in  St.  Louis  educated  in  the 
matter  of  flowers,  a  City  of  Homes,  sweet- 
ened and  refined  by  influences  like  those 
of  the  old  gardens  of  St.  Louis. 

In  closing  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  ven- 
ture a  practical  suggestion  in  furtherance 
of  this  consummation.  The  people,  lam 
persuaded,  would  turn  their  city  lots 
into  gardens,  if  they  but  knew  how  to  go 
about  it,  in  an  economical  and  intelligent 
manner.  Why  should  not  plots  be  laid 
out  in  Forest  Park,  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  Park  Commissioners  or  in 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  for  the 
purpose  of  practically  educating  the  peo- 
ple in  this?  In  one  plant  nothing  but 
hardy  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  in  another 
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half  hardy  roses,  etc.,  in  another  hardy 
annuals,  in  another  half  hardy  annuals, 
in  another  hardy  perennials,  in  another 
liardy  shrubbery,  showing  the  various 
hcifjhts  and  habits  of  bushes  all  arranged 
with  a  view  to  proper  succession.  Then 
allow  city  florists  to  lay  out  lots  twenty- 
five,  fifty,  one  hundred  feet  front,  one 
acre  and  five  acre  plots,  and  there  show- 
their  ideals— how  n  eitv  or  country  lot 
should  be  laid  out  and  p'lantcd.  All"  lots 
or  plots  sliould  be  plainly  marked,  stat- 
ing "this  lot  contains  nothing  but  hardy 
perennials,"  "this  lot  has  nothing  but 
half  hardy  perennials  requiring  slight 
winter  protection,"  and  so  on,  so  that 
the  public  would  have  object  lessons  and 
know  what  they  wanted  without  having 
to  try  discouraging  experiments.  In  this 
way  I  think  Mr.  Shaw's  intentions  would 
be  furthered,  our  parks  could  be  made 
educational  institutions,  a  great  impetus 
would  be  given  towards  "Old  Gardens" 
with  their  happy  homes,  industrious 
children  and  generous  rivalry  among 
neighbors;  and  when  this  became  know'n 
throughout  the  country,  this  portion  of 
the  park  would  be  sought  out  by  all  vis- 
itors, and  florists  would  be  overrun  with 
orders  for  flowers. 


KEEPING  SEEDS. 


I  am  now  putting  away  seeds  in  cocoa 
cans,  partly  because  they  are  safe  from 
the  depredations  of  mice  and  it  is  also  a 
convenient  method  of  storing,  but  aside 
from  this  I  have  some  theoretical  reason 
forthinking  they  will  keep  longer  in  this 
way  if  properly  dried  before  putting  into 
the  boxes.  I  am  satisfied,  in  comparing 
my  experience  in  keeping  peas  and  beans 
for  seed  here,  with  my  recollections  of 
keeping  them  in  Massachusetts,  that  they 
will  retain  their  vitalitj'  there  much 
longerthan  here  and  I  attributeit  to  dry- 
ing out  more  in  our  comparatively  warm 
and  dry  climate.  Enclosing  in  air  tight 
boxes  and  keeping  in  a  cool  place  would 
prevent  this,  and  in  theory  I  cannot  see 
that  it  will  injure  them .  I  kept  some  cen  tro- 
sema  seed  in  a  cocoa  box  in  a  cool  and 
rather  dry  cellar  last  winter  and  found  it 
to  swell  in  hot  water  a  great  deal  more 
promptly  than  seed  kept  'u  paper  bags 
has  done  in  previous  years.  It  did  not 
come  up  very  well,  but  the  weather  was 
extremely  unfavorable  and  undt  r  the  cir- 
cumstances I  had  no  reason  to  expect  it. 
Can  you  or  your  correspondents  throw- 
any  light  upon  this  subject? 

Hammonton,  N.  J.    \Vm.  F.  B.\ssett. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  please  give  us 
their  experience  in  keeping  seeds  m  air 
tight  boxes?  About  the  centrosema  seed 
not  germinating  evenly,  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  several  other  of  our  native 
leguminous  plants  behave  in  the  same 
way.  Take  Tliermopsis  Caroliniana  for 
instance,  we  have  gathered  seed  from  one 
plant,  sown  it,  and  found  that  while  some 
germinated  in  a  few  weeks,  others  took 
months  and  some  did  not  appear  till  the 
next  spring. 


flSflES- JOURNAL. 

G.  C,  N.  J.,  asks:  (1 )  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  coal  and  wood  ashes? 
(21  Where  he  can  get  ihe  Journal  of  Hor- 
ticulture, nnd  the  pnce,  (3)  and  encloses 
some  small  bits  of  leaves  for  name. 

1.  We  use  coal  ashes  for  mending  roads 
or  paths,  making  beds  of  to  stand  pot 
pl:ints  on  out  of  doors  in  summer,  or  in 
frames  or  the  greenhouse  at  any  time,  to 
mix  with  clav  soil,  to   bank   .uound  cold 


frames  in  winter,  to  pack  in  the  holes 
around  fence  posts  in  clay  land  where 
gravel  isn't  handy,  and  many  other  jobs. 
Florists  sometimes  sift  tiiem  to  mix  with 
their  potting  soil  for  stock  roses,  but 
never  for  shipping  roses.  The  roots  of 
plants  take  to  them  kindly  as  you  may 
have  noticed  in  the  case  of  pot  plants 
rooting  through  when  set  on  beds  of 
ashes.  Wood  ashes  are  i)articidarly  val-' 
uablc  for  use  on  lawns,  or  in  the  fruit 
garden— for  strawberry  and  bush  fruits, 
also  for  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds. 

2.  The  Journal  of  Horticulture  is  a 
weekly  paper  published  in  London,  price 
6  cents  a  cop3',  which  is  $3.12  a  year 
exclusive  of  postage.  You  can  order  it 
through  this  office. 

3.  We  can  not  name  plants  from  so 
little  material.  Send  at  least  one  full, 
perfect  leaf  of  each  kind,  and  a  blossom  if 
practicable. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  fl  CONCRETE   WALK. 

Mark  out  the  place  where  the  walk  is 
intended  to  be;  if  near  or  along  side  of  a 
building  mark  the  upper  side  first  if 
straight,  with  a  line:  if  curved  with  the 
point  of  a  pick  or  other  suitable  instru- 
ment. Next  pick  a  little  trench  on  the  in- 
side of  the  line  about  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  dig  out  with  a  spade.  Take 
spruce  boards  1x4  inches  and  put  them 
into  the  trench  and  have  the  outside  cor- 
ner correspond  with  the  line.  For  curved 
parts,  the  boards  will  have  to  be  sawed 
to  make  them  bend.  These  incisions 
should  be  at  equal  distances  apart,  or  the 
board  will  not  bend  even.  How  far  apart 
depends  on  the  shape  of  the  curve,  from 
one  to  six  or  seven  inches.  Cut  almost 
through  the  board  and  try  the  cuts  by 
bending  the  board  to  see  whetherit  bends 
to  satisfaction.  After  the  board  isdepos- 
ited,  pack  the  earth  around  it,  firming  it 
well  with  the  feet,  letting  the  earth  come 
to  the  top  of  the  board.  If  not  perfectly 
straight,  straighten  out  with  a  crowbar. 
Now  drive  stakes  down  at  the  joints  and 
middle  of  the  boards  to  nail  the  latter  to. 
Always  drive  the  stakes  at  the  outside, 
never  a:  the  inside,  forthe  irost  will  heave 
up  the  boards  and  with  them  the  stakes, 
and  a  piece  of  your  walk  too  if  the  stakes 
are  driven  at  the  insides.  .A.fter  the  upper 
board  is  all  satisfactory,  put  down  the 
other  side  in  the  same  manner,  giving 
about  one-half  inch  pitch  to  the  foot; 
that  is  if  for  instance  your  walk  is  to  be 
four  feet  wide  the  side  farthest  away 
from  the  building  shoidd  be  two  inches 
lower  to  carry  off  all  water.  If 
no  building  is  near,  both  sides  should 
be  even  high  of  course.  If  the  walk 
runs  on  level  ground  or  nearly  so  elevate 
the  middle  a  trifle.  When  both  boards 
are  down,  the  ground  between  them  must 
be  graded.  Remove  all  earth  to  the  depth 
of  about  three  inches  or  more  if  you  like, 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  and  might  be  less. 
This  space  is  to  be  filled  with  small  cob- 
ble stones  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a 
small  hen's  egg;  which  have  previously 
been  tarred.  Fill  to  the  top  of  the  boards, 
then  with  a  heavy  stone  roller  roll  them 
rioviMi  to  a  smooth  surface.  Many  places 
cannot  be  reached  with  the  roller.  These 
are  treated  with  a  maul,  generally  a  block 
of  timber  with  a  handle  on  top  and  side 
and  heav3'  iron  shoe  at  bottom  which 
projects  a  little  on  one  side  to  get  under 
doorsteps  with.  The  bed  for  your  walk 
is  now  finished,  and  there  should  be  about 
one  inch  space  between  the  top  of  the 
boards  and  the  gravel  bed,  and  the  latter 
be  perfectly  even. 

All  this  "is  to  give  shape  to  the  walk, 
but  the  most  important  part,  the  prepar- 


ing of  the  concrete,  is  to  follow.  The 
requisites  are:  Good  live  sand  such  as 
builders  use,  but  not  beach  sand,  coal 
tar,  asphalt,  coal  ashes,  a  large  iron  box 
about  4x8  feet  10  inches  high,  two  iron 
kettles,  square  mouthed  shovels,  a  dipper, 
and  iron  rake.  The  pan  (heatei)  must  be 
so  arranged  that  a  large  wood  fire  can  be 
built  under  it  and  also  the  kettles.  Fill 
the  i)an  with  sand  and  mix  it  one-fourth 
of  its  bulk  with  coal  ashes,  both  well 
screened.  Fill  one  kettle  with  tar  and  put 
a  quantity  of  asphalt,  well  broken  up, 
into  the  other.  Kindle  a  good  fire  under 
the  latter  as  it  takes  a  good  while  to 
melt  the  asphalt.  Have  a  good  fire  under 
the  heater  and  keej)  shovelling  the  sand 
over  back  and  forth  until  it  is  hot  and 
drj-.  When  this  is  the  case,  your  tar  hot 
and  liquid  and  the  asphalt  melted,  put 
molten  asphalt  into  the  tar,  in  proportion 
to  about  one  part  of  the  former  to  ten  of 
the  latter.  The  asphalt  tends  to  hasten  the 
hardening  of  the  walk,  and  the  quantity 
maj'  be  increased  in  very  hot  weather. 
Stir  the  mixture  well  with  the  dijjper  un- 
til it  is  well  mixed.  Next  shovel  the  sand 
awaj'  from  one  end  of  your  pan,  but 
leave  some  at  the  bottom.  Pourtar  into 
this  hollow  about  a  dipper  full  (mine 
holds  two  gallons)  shovel  hot  sand  on 
this,  more  tar  and  more  sand  and  so  on. 
How  much  tar  to  put  with  the  sand  can- 
not be  well  explained,  it  must  be  learned 
by  experience,  and  much  depends  on  the 
quahty  of  the  sand;  some  requires  more 
some  less.  I  should  say  an  average  quan- 
tity would  be  a  gallon  of  tar  to  a  cubit- 
foot  of  sand.  W'hile  putting  in  the  tar 
don't  let  any  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
as  it  might  burn,  that  is  while  shovelling 
the  sand  over  the  tar,  don't  go  quite  to 
the  bottom.  When  you  think  there  is  tar 
enough  with  the  sand,  draw  the  fire  from 
under  the  pan,  for  now  j'ou  must  shovel 
clear  to  the  bottom.  Let  two  men  shovel 
one  end  clear,  then  begin  turning  the  mix- 
ture towards  this  clear  end  while  another 
man  is  raking  it.  When  all  is  well  mixed 
throw  out  of  the  pan  in  a  heap,  still  keep- 
ing up  raking  the  pile  while  throwing  it 
out.  If  not  tar  enough  is  used,  your  walk 
will  not  last,  if  too  much  it  will  keep  soft 
for  too  long  a  time,  but  will  make  up  for 
this  in  lasting  quality  after  it  once  be- 
comes hard. 

The  next  operation  is  to  move  the  mix- 
ture to  the  stone  bed  of  your  walk.  Ap- 
ply it  about  two  inches  thick.  Have 
your  stone  roller  ready,  let  it  be  clean  and 
"wet,  scatter  a  little  sand  and  push  the 
roller  back  and  forth,  never  stopping  in 
one  place  twice.  Scatter  more  sand  to 
keep  it  from  sticking  to  roller  and  shoe- 
soles.  When  all  is  rolled  lengthwise  trim 
off  the  edges  with  a  trowel.  Then  ham- 
mer down  the  edge  with  the  maul  so  that 
everything  will  be  flnsh  with  the  curi)- 
boards.  Now  roll  crosswise,  give  the 
edges  a  final  trimming  with  the  trowel, 
and  j'our  walk  is  finished. 

As  I  mentioned  in  preparing  the  stone- 
bed  there  are  jilaces  which  the  rollers  can- 
not reach,  these  must  be  treated  with  the 
maul.  If  everything  is  done  riaht  your 
walk  will  harden  in  a  .short  time  and 
should  last  for  years.  If  however,  the 
mixing  was  at  fault,  if  it  begins  to  crum- 
ble or  the  broom  begins  to  pick  up  small 
particles,  get  your  tar  kettle  ready  with- 
out delay.  Heat  a  cpiantity  of  tar  and 
wash  your  walk  all  over  with  it,  using  an 
old  broom  for  a  brush.  Allow  the  tar  to 
flow  in  and  sand  it  well.  (Thesand  should 
be  fine  Coney  Island  beach  sand,  w-hen- 
ever  used  on  the.surfacc).  This  will  give 
a  nice  smooth  surface.  If  this  tarring  is 
repeated  once  in  two  or  three  years  a 
walk  thus  made  will  last  forever.        C. 
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Tie  up  your  evergreens  so  that  snow 
cannot  spread  and  injure  them.  This 
applies  to  yews,  retinosporas,arborvitcEs 
and  any  others  growing  in  a  bush  rather 
than  upright  single  stemrhed  form  like  a 
spruce  or  a  fir  tree.  You  may  do  this  with 
a  piece  of  lath  cord  or  marline,  tying  up 
the  main  branches  from  the  inside  that  a 
weight  of  snow  cannot  break  them  down 
or  take  a  long  piece  of  the  same  material 
<jr  hay  rope  and  run  it  around  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bushes  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  tying  in  all  the  branches  from  the 
outside.  Of  course,  in  this  last  named  way 
it  is  necessary  to  run  one  cord  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  knotting  it  to  the  other 
here  and  there  to  prevent  it  from  slipping. 

The  Article  "How  to  make  a  Con- 
crete walk"  page  137,  differs  from  most 
other  articles  you  will  find  written  on 
this  subject,  in  being  a  plain,  matter-of- 
fact,  detailed  statement  of  how  to  do  the 
work. 


California's  superior  mushrooms.— 
J.  B.  W.,  Kensington,  Cal.,  writes:  lam 
a  mushroom  grower  for  San  Francisco. 
California  mushrooms  are  superior  to 
English  or  French.  Imported  spawn  sold 
in  San  Francisco  isn't  worth  planting.  I 
make  my  own  spawn,  using  it  both  in 
virgin  and  brick  form. 

Send  for  every  catalogue  you  may 
find  mentioned  in  (Gardening;  we  believe 
tHey  are  free  to  you  forthe  asking.  With- 
out having  a  good  selection  of  new  cata- 
logues one  can  not  very  well  keep  posted 
to  date  in  matter  of  flowers,  fruits,  veg- 
etables and  other  plants.  Study  them 
carefully,  there  is  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  be  gleaned  from 
their  pages. 

The  Horticultural  Trade  Journal 
is  the  name  of  a  new  16-page  monthly 
"trade"  paper  whose  first  number  ap- 
peared this  month.  It  is  gotten  up  bv 
the  Mayflower  Publishing  Co.,  Floral 
Park,  N.  Y.  The  paper  before  us  is  really 
spicy  and  interesting,  but  not  technical. 
If  the  powers  behind  that  paper  would 
keep  on  telling  us  all  they  know  it  would 
continue  spicy. 

A  Begonia  Alma.nack.  The  Gardeners' 
Magazine  issued  a  handsome  sheet 
almanack  with  itsChrisimas  number,  the 
decoration  being  the  flowers  of  tuberous 
rooted  begonias,  in  their  natural  colors. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  fine,  but  to  be 
frank  they  are  nothing  like  as  beautiful  as 
the  blossoms  we  saw  last  September  at 
Mr.  Griffin's  place  at  Westbury  Station, 
Long  Island.  And  they  don'tshow  any 
of  the  frilled  and  fringed  varieties  Mr  G. 
has  got. 

To    STOP     POINSETTIAS     FROM     WILTING 

WHEN  CUT.— Place  the  stems  to  a  depth 
of  about  an  inch  in  boiling  water  for 
about  a  coupleof  minutes.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  sap  from  flowing  out.  By  this 
method  the  foliage  will  remain  perfectly 
fresh  for  a  week  or  more  and  the  bracts 
much  longer.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut 
the  stems  to  the  desired  length  at  first. 
If  by  chance  the  stems  are  afterwards 
shortened  do  not  omit  placing  in  hot 
water  again.— ionc/on  Garden. 

Good  Putty. — If  you  wantgood  putty, 
make  it  3'ourself,  using  linseed  oil  and 
whiting.  You  can  buy  putty  ready  made 
for  much  less  than  you  can  buy  the  oil 
and  whiting.  This  being  so,  what  is  the 
putty  made  of?  If  you  have  much  to  do 
with  hotbed  sashes  and  repairing  them 
you  must  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how 
the  putty  lasts.  Mr.  Ernst  Asmus  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  greenhouse  florists  in  the 
country,  has  his  greenhouse  glass  all 
bedded  in  putty,  but  he  told  us  the  other 
day  he  makes  every  bit  of  the  putty  he 
uses,  he  couldn't  afford  to  use  store  putty. 

Dr.  Hexamer,  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  is  going  to  California  to 
attend  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Sacramento  this  month.  But  be- 
fore going  he  wants  to  make  sure  that  he 
shall  not  lose  a  number  of  Gardening. 
Under  date  of  January  The  writes:  "With 
our  immense  paper  mail  here  every  little 
while  I  lose  a  number  of  Gardening.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  keep  the  entire  set 
and  as  particularly  during  my  absence 
some  may  get  astray  will  you  not  please 
have  it  sent  to  my  private  address?" 
Knowing  the  man  and  that  he  is  living 
in  a  sea  of  literature  we  regard  this  as  a 
very  high  compliment  to  Gardening. 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Astor 
horticulture  has  lost  an  eminent  patron. 
A  few  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Astor  re- 
moved from  America  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  purchased  the  Duke  of 
Westminster's  magnificent  estate  of  Clive- 
den in  Berkshire.  The  gardens  there  were 
among  the  finest  and  most  extensive  in 
Europe,  especially  the  outdoor  flower 
gardening,  both  artificial  and  naturalized. 
But  this  was  not  enough  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Astor.  They  called  to  their  aid  a 
gardener  who  has  done  more  to  purify 
gardening,  and  make  it  lovelier,  sweeter, 
more  natural  and  ennobling  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  lived.  He  doesn't 
plant  his  flowers  in  beds  or  borders  but 
spreads  them  broadcast  among  the  grass 
like  narcissus  in  an  alpine  meadow, blood- 
root  and  anemones  by  the  bubbling  brook, 
golden  corydalis,  saxifrages  and  gentians 
among  the  rocks.  He  preserves  nature 
and  beautifies  it,  and  this  is  true  gar- 
dening. 

A  novelty  in  flowers,  fruits  or  vegeta- 
bles may  be  a  new  species,  or  a  new 
variety,  or  it  may  be  an  improved  selec- 
tion of  an  already  popular  sort;  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  something  that  was  in 
cultivation  long  ago,  but  only  in  a  lim- 
ited way.  By  booming  an  "old"  but 
little  known  plant  as  a  novelty  is  the 
only  nay  to  make  it  popular  quickly;  if 
it  is  a  good  thing  it  will  sell  better  the 
second  year  than  it  did  the  first,  and  still 
more  of  it  will  be  sold  the  third  year,  and 
so  on.  A  poor  novelty  soon  dies,  no  mat- 
ter how  superlative  have  been  the  adjec- 
tives and  bright  the  paint  used  in  intro- 
ducing it.  And  this  is  the  case  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  dealers  themselves  have  to 
drop  a  sterling  novelty,  simply  because 
they  can  not  get  up  a  stock  of  it  quick 
enough  or  cheap  enough  to  supply  the 
demand  created  by  advertising  it  promi- 
nently, at  paying  rates.  After  the  bulk 
of  the  catalogues  have  been  sent  out  we 
may  have  something  to  say  about  a  lot 
of  the  novelties,  several  of  which  we  have 
had  experience  with. 

The  flood  of  catalogues  is  a  little 
later  this  year  than  usual,  but  we  can 
not  expect  them  in  quantity  till  after  the 
middle  of  this  month.  We  are  always 
glad  to  see  them  and  look  through  them 
carefully.  We  enjoy  the  lists  of  novelties 
as  much  as  an^-  one,  and  they  are  the  first 
things  in  the  books  we  look  for.  That 
other  people  do  the  same  is  shown  in  the 
effort  made  bj-  the  nurserymen,  florists 
and  seedsmen  to  get  up  a  goid  and  at- 
tractive list  of  them.  It  is  rather  a  long- 
eared  trait  to  ridicule  or  condemn  novel- 
ties we  know  nothing  about.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  dealer  should 
portray  his  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
most  attractive  way,  just  as  the  dry 
goods  man  does  his  wares,  and  select  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  samples  for  illus- 
tration, the  same  as  the  cattle  raiser  and 
farmershowus  pictures  of  model  animals, 
and  never  of  scrub  stock,  except  for  com- 
parison's sake,  to  give  us  a  chance  to  see 
the  difference  between  perfection  and  in- 
feriority. But  did  we  ever  see  a  tomato 
so  perfect,  an  apple  so  big,  a  plant  so 
loaded  with  flowers,  a  field  so  full  of 
melons,  or  as  many  potatoes  to  a  drill 
as  some  catalogues  show?  Well,  exag- 
geration creeps  into  some  lists, but  others 
again  are  strictly  true,  and  if  we  should 
be  deceived  by  preposterous  statements 
and  outrageous  pictures  our  common 
sense  must  be  at  a  discount.  The  readers 
of  Gardening  are  too  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating to  need  any  advice  in  this 
matter.     For   our  main   stock  of  flower 
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and  vegetable  seeds  we  should  depend  on 
tried,  standard  sorts;  a  new  kind,  because 
of  its  scarcitj'  and  hij;h  price,  is  simply 
grown  on  probation.  Besides,  all  vari- 
eties are  not  equallj-  well  suited  to  all 
places,  some  melons  that  do  well  in  New 
Jersey  have  not  done  well  on  Long  Island; 
some  potatoes  that  are  superior  in  Ohio 
are  not  first-class  with  us  at  Dosoris.and 
so  on.  In  the  way  of  flower  seeds  this 
diflVrence  is  less  marked,  so  too  it  is  in 
tlie  way  of  decorative  shrubs.  Straw- 
birries  are  a  pointed  example  of  local 
choice. 

Modern  Greenhouse  Construction  is 
what  Hitchings  &  Co.  233  Mercer  street. 
New  York,  call  their  catalogue  of  green- 
house designs.  If  you  have  got  a  green- 
hou-e,  are  intending  to  build  a  green 
house,  or  are  interested  in  greenhouses  in 
any  way  send  for  this  book.  It  contains 
man}'  splendidly  executed  designs  of 
modern  greenhouses  that  the  firm  have 
built,  and  it  also  shows  many  details  of 
construction.  The  arrangement  of  the 
heating  pipes  in  the  greenhouses,  the 
staging,  and  manner  of  ventilating  are 
shown  so  lucidly  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand them.  And  even  if  we  don't  want 
to  get  a  builder  to  put  up  a  greenhouse 
for  us.  this  little  book  is  very  suggestive 
indeed,  should  we  wish  to  build  a  home- 
made greenhouse  or  pit  for  ourselves. 

.\  Grape  Manual  and  Catalogue  is 
published  by  Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner, 
Bushberg,  Mo.  It  contains  200  pages 
and  is  entirely  devoted  to  grapes.  It 
costs  50  cents.  This  is  no  price  list  or 
common  trade  catalogue,  but  an  invalua- 
ble book  on  grapes.  The  fourth  edition 
of  it  has  just  come  to  hand,  and  we  place 
it  alongside  of  Fuller's  Grape  CultuVist  on 
our  shelf  of  reference  books.  It  tells  us  all 
about  the  American  native  grapes  and 
their  classification,  and  all  about  culti- 
vated varieties.  The  practical  cultivation 
of  the  grape  is  dealt  with  very  thoroughly. 
The  chapters  on  grafting,  insects,  injuri- 
ous fungi,  and  spraying  are  full,  very 
interesting,  and  generously  illustrated. 
Wine  making  is  treated  as  only  those  who 
write  from  experience  can  handle  it.  And 
aside  from  the  general  description  of  the 
many  varieties  there  is  a  capital  index  to 
them  as  well  as  a  table  of  the  originators 
of  our  good  grapes. 


BLANCHE  BURPEE  SWEET  PEfl. 

This  is  a  new  white  flowered  sweet  pea 
raised  bj-  Mr.  Eckford,  the  specialist  in 
this  line,  and  it  is  to  be  sold  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  We  have  known  of  this 
pea  for  a  couple  of  years;  it  is  said  to 
eclipse  everything  in  the  way  of  white 
sweet  peas  ever  before  seen.  The  plant  is 
a  profuse  bloomer  and  the  flowers  are 
pure  white,  very  large,  of  perfect  form  and 
have  not  got  the  notch  peculiar  to  most 
peas  on  their  upper  petal. 


AN  ftSPflRflOUS  BED. 


.\.  B.  H.  has  a  space  50  feet  long  by  10 
feet  wide  prepared  and  dug  for  an  aspar- 
agus bed,  and  he  asks  us:  "How  many 
plants  will  it  require?  How  far  apart 
should  they  be  set,  and  how  deep  should 
the  crowns  be  covered?  What  varietj' 
should  I  use?  How  should  the  vi-alks  be 
placed?  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  by 
planting  the  rows  the  regulation  3  feet 
apart  the  bed  would  be  of  good  shape, 
if  the  rows  run  lengthwise.  Another 
year  I  could  widen  the  space  two  to  three 
feet." 

.\s  you  can  add  2  to  3  feet  in  width 
another  year  begin  now  as  if  the  bed 


were  12  feet  wide  instead  of  10,  and  run 
the  rows  3  feet  apart  and  lengthwise  in 
the  bed.  You  don't  need  any  walks. 
Throw  out  the  trenches  nine  inches  deep, 
strew  a  2-inch  layer  of  well  rotted  man- 
ure in  the  bottom  and  a  little  earth  over 
it;  on  this  set  the  plants,  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  so  that  the  top  of  the  plant 
in  light  soil  shall  be  five  to  six  inches 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Cover  the  crowns  only  two  inches  deep 
to  begin  with;  in  hoeing  and  cleaning  in 
summer  the  trench  will  get  filled  up  two 
or  three  inches  more,  the  next  year  it  may 
be  filled  up  level  In  heavy  land  four  to 
five  inches  over  the  crowns  may  be  enough. 
Why  plant  so  deep?  You  want  the  green 
asparagus  that  grows  above  ground  and 
not  the  white  that  is  blanched  under  the 
soil.  True,  and  that's  what  you'll  get. 
In  a  year  or  two  the  crowns  will  increase 
in  size  and  rise  considerably.  Being  under 
the  ground  a  little  gives  one  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  fork  the  surface  of  the  bed 
lightly  without  injuring  the  eyes  of  the 
crowns,  it  is  also  a  protection  against  the 
effects  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter 
and  excessive  heat  and  drouth  in  summer. 
"The  best  variety"  is  puzzling.  If  you 
have  to  buy  the  plants  get  them  from 
some  one  you  have  confidence  in,  taking 
what  he  has  got,  for,  sub  rosa,  there  is 
more  difierence  in  the  names  than  in  the 
varieties.  Colossal  is  the  standby  yet. 
Most  of  our  large  market  growers  save 
their  seed  from  selected  plants  on  their 
own  farm.  Get  150  plants.  You  may 
have  a  dozen  left  over,  but  there  will 
probably  be  that  number  of  poor  ones  in 
the  lot  that  had  better  be  discarded. 

The  first  summer  we  grow  spinach,  let- 
tuces, early  cauliflower,  or  snap  beans  on 
the  ridges  between  the  rows  in  our  aspar- 
agus beds. 


MUSHROOMS. 

I  send  you  a  speciesof  mushroom  which 
I  would  like  your  opinion  on.  Is  it  a 
mushroom?  It  grew  in  cluster  of  about 
40  to  50  in  bunch  under  a  partly  opened 
shed  in  a  soil  of  cinder  and  ground  where 
horses  have  stood  at  times. 

I  am  raising  the  mushrooms  from  both 
English  and  French  spawn,  and  have  13 
beds  in  my  cellar  now  all  spawned.  The 
cellar  is  heated  by  steam,  temperature 
70°.  Should  the  temperature  of  the  bed 
after  spawning  be  kept  90°  for  the  ten  to 
twelve  days  after  being  planted  by  cover- 
ing, etc.,  when  the  temperature  goes 
down,  or  should  we  let  it  alone  after 
planting  at  90°,  until  we  put  the  clay  on 
in  ten  days  later.  Should  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  cellar  be  kept  at  60°  after 
planting  the  spawn  or  should  it  be  kept 
higher,  say  70°  to  75°  directly  after  plant- 
ing and  then  reduce  the  room  to  60°  when 
mushrooms  appear?  .\.  I'.  M. 

Wilksbarre,  Pa. 

The  mushroom,  or  whatever  it  was, 
was  packed  with  cotton  and  paper  in  n 
small  paper  box  and  sent  bj^mail.  When 
it  reached  us  the  box  (as  all  paper  boxes 
are  apt  to  be)  had  been  squeezed  out  of 
shape  in  the  mails,  and  the  contents  were 
a  crushed,  black,  putrid, indistinguishable 
mass. 

At  this  time  of  \ear  before  the  mush- 
rooms appear,  provided  the  beds  arc  cov- 
ered with  hay,  straw  or  litter  and  the 
atmosohere  is  fairly  moist  a  temperature 
of  70°  may  be  all  right,  but  let  it  fall 
gradually  to  58°  or  60"  as  soon  as  there 
are  signs  of  mushrooms.  While  it  is  well 
to  cover  the  beds  after  spawning  to  keep 
up  warmth  and  encourage  the  spawn  to 
run  according  to  circumstances,  to  arrest 
condensed  moisture,  also  to  prevent  over- 


drying  be  very  careful  not  to  overcover, 
and  don't  try  to  keep  up  90°  if  it  takes 
much  covering,  for  such  a  high  tempera- 
ture is  apt  to  dry  out  the  manure  in  the 
bed,  and  that  means  ruin  the  crop. 

you  WANT  OUR  ... . 

Weather      ^bbU^. 


START    OL'ICK,     so  .l,ey  get  ahead 

(I ROW  STRONd  drought 

High  qualit.v  and  low  prices. 
_,___,_,     Trial,  one  packet  each  Fi  owkk 

r   K  r    r       (sweet  Ptasi,  garden  and  farm 
■     ■  >  L^  ■_     SEEDS,  sent  to  every  one  enclos- 
ing 6c.  in  stamps  to  pay   postage  on  our  112 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  a  Money  saver  of 
Itself.      7//f  seals  -.enl  ui,-  i,;,illi  duuhlr  i.,  , 

Vaughan'sSeed  Store, 


WANTED 


Salisburia  adiantifolia,  12  feet  high. 
Perfect  trees  in  tvery  p.irticular. 
JAMES  H.  BOWDITCH, 

62  Devonshire  St.,     BOSTON,  MASS. 


herbaceous 

plants,  etc,  for  landscape  gardeners,  parks  cem- 
eteries and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
Thunbergii.  red  berried  Berberry.  Calilornia  and 
Common  Privet,  Spiraea  Thunbergii,  Buckthorn, 
Honey  Locust.  Japan  Quince,  Hedge  plants. 
Woodbine,  Wistaria,  Periploca.  Bignonia, 
Ainpelopsis,  Honeysuckles.  Viiicas.  and  Ever- 
greens. Catalogues  free.  Prices  low. 
8.  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  P  ymouth.  Mass. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit,  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs. 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Hed^e  Plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.      Priced 

Catalogue  mailed    Tee.     Established  1852, 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  i  Co.)  Uloomlngton.  lU. 

HOW  TO  GROW 

Pine=Apples. 


JOHN  ASPINWALL.  Eau  Gallie.  Fla. 

HOMES  BY  THE  SEfl.  Kft'Sf  K 

I  iv-^iTEi-**^  j^^^^  (iame.  Oysters  and  FlBh  In 
abundance.  Lemons. Oranees.  Pineapples  tind  all  Sub- 
tropical Fruits  and  Flowers  are  trrown  to  perfection. 
CIlinatedellKhlful.  Summer  and  Winter.  Land  fertile. 
high  and  dry.  A  nook  In  pi  OPIDA  * 
tlvely  unknown  that  offers  rLVIKIU/\  ^ 
and  to  winter  vlsltort*  aa vantaKCs  not  f« 
Seekers  after  health,  pleasure,  or  protit  should  read 
our  booklet,  h^ent  fret-,  LEMON  KAV  I  AND  «'<•. 
-    •   ■■        CHICAGO. 


COLUMBIAN.  ,',':■;  iXJuc^ed"  ^fr^iJS'Vil^S 

hlyh   fu      !    1-  1.         ,.r  sUOU  quarts  per  acre.    Cata- 

V^\l\\v  ii. ■•■'■[1i.mil;  w  ;m  ■!  tin-  BKlST  BtrawberDeB  and 
<aher!5ii.i.i.  irun^  in.ni.lhi^r  the  TRI  I'M  l»H  Goose- 
berry. Al?u  hanly  fnilt  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubft 
and  vines.  I^artje  stock.  KiKht  prices.  Send  for  one 
ti>-day.  Its  free.  Address 
COE  &  CONVERSE,  No.  13.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

PLANTS  BY  MAIL — ^ 

Fine  well  rooted  stock,  to  pot  up  and  forward  for  the 
garden.    Amatear»'  special  extra 


DOLlflRS FUN  AND  COMFORT 

j£l'^' ':':,1'L'   ',.;:,:  'l--'lN"pRlJlf 


H.II.K  UKOS.,  So 
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SELECT  CftRySflNTflEMUMS. 

The  following  list  of  chrysanthemums 
is  suitable  for  pot  culture,  either  for  bush 
plants  or  single  stemmed  plants  for  indi- 
vidual blooms,  and  covers  the  season 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  The  time 
of  coming  into  flower  is  in  the  order  thev 
are  placed,  each  color  separate. 

I  have  avoided  naming  any  of  the  new 
varieties  which  are  to  be  introduced  in 
1895  because  they  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  tried  for  pot  culture  to  enaljle 
me  to  give  a  fair  opinion  upon  them. 
But  the  varieties  given  are  all  good  and 
have  proven  to  be  well  suited  for  growing 
in  pots,  and  they  embrace  all  the  shades 
of  color  in  each  class  so  that  no  mistake 
can  be  made  in  selecting  any  or  all  of 
them.  Some  of  the  earliest  in' each  class 
will  often  bloom  in  perfection  in  the  open 
air  if  frost  does  not  come  too  early;  indeed 
we  bloomed  many  of  them  here  the  past 
season  in  the  opengrouiid  without  giving 
them  any  protection  whatever. 

Yellow:  Yellow  Queen,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
VVhilldin,  Minerva,  A.  H.  Fewkes,  Major 
Bonnaffon,  Fascination,  soft  lemon;  Glor- 
iana,  canary;  H.  L.  Sunderbruch,  Golden 
Wedding.  W.  H.  Lincoln,  E.  Dailledouze 
and  Dr.  Covert. 

Pink:  Portia,  Ada  Spaulding,  Lady 
Playfair,  lora,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Magee,  Eda 
Prass,  Maud  Dean,  Gaspard  Rozain, 
Achilles,  Mrs.  Walter  Cutting,  Oriana, 
Titian. 

White:  Miss  Kate  Bro  wn,  .\lba  Venus. 
Ivory,  Mayflower  (extra  good),  Marie 
Louise,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  H.  McK. 
Twombly,  Mrs.  John  H.  Starin,  Miss  F. 
Thorley  (Hardy  type),  L'Enfant  desDeux 
Mondes;  Domination,  Mrs.  [.  Jones, 
Flora  Hill. 

Other  Colors:  H.  F.  Spaulding,  apri- 
cot; Robert  Owen,  bronze,  extra  good; 
Inter  Ocean,  white,  shaded  pink;  Mrs. 
Gordon  Dexter,  anemone,  extra;  Ada 
Strickland,  bronze,  anemone;  Geo.  W. 
Childs,  anemone;  Mrs.  A.  J  Drexel,  plum 
color;  Tuxedo,  amber;  Redondo,  deep 
bronze;  Summit,  dahlia  form;  and  Pitcher 
&  Manda,  white  and  yellow. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  of  which 
are  good  for  bench  culture  as  well  as  for 
growing  in  pots  the  follovi'ing  are  really 
fine  late  varieties,  but  onlv  suitable  for 
growing  planted  out  on  benches  in  the 
greenhouse:  Mrs.  J.  Geo.  lis,  very  large 
white;  Oriana,  soft  pink,  very  beautiful 
flower;  Charlotte,  very  fine  late  white, 
incurved  Japanese;  Challenge,  large  yel- 
low, very  fine  when  in  perfection;  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  FindUy,  blush  pink,  verv 
large  bold  flower.  Niveus  still  maintains 
its  reputation  as  a  very  fine  white  which 
can  be  kept  quite  late.  Prairie  Rose  is 
another  very  beautiful  shade  of  pink  and 
quite  distinct.  Pres.  W.  R.  Smith  is  also 
a  very  beautiful  pink  which  can  be  kept 
well.  For  a  very  late  yellow  there  is 
nothing  better  than  Dr.  Covert.  This  is 
the  variety  that  was  so  largely  u.sed  bv 
the  admirers  of  Princeton  College  at  the 
last  Princeton-Yale  football  game.  It  is 
very  large  and  altogether  a  fine  varietv, 
and  Flora  Hill,  for  a  late  white,  cons{i- 
tutes  the  cream  of  the  verv  late  varieties. 

Summit,  N.J.  jdiiN  N.  May. 

COLTs'ill^aTTcDCpl 
Garden  AMual  LLl^  <>, 
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,  J.  Seed  Potatoek,  I'ansie3  4 
I  Sweet  Peas.  Sove  money  ia  I 

Iisrg^EiTriS''Wl(h™der8'!  1 
9  COLE'S  Seed  Store,  Pella,  Iowa  V 
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Illustration 


BIGGLE  BERRY  BOOK 


iLi.ilbcuN  gi()«ei    0\fr- 
Htest  and  most  piaetieal 


Colored  Rejiroductions  from  Nature, 


vs   FARM  JOURNAL,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 


jRURPEE'S 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 

F/\RMflmUflLlorl895: 

"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue,"  ♦ 

A    handsome    book    of    174    pages,* 
with    many    new   features    for    1895-    hundreds    of   illustra-* 

♦  tions,  pictures  painted  from  nature.     It  tells  all  about  the  Best  ♦ 

♦  Seeds  that  Grow,  including  rare   Novelties  that  cannot  be  hadf 

♦  elsewhere.      Any    planter  is    welcome  to  a   copy    Free.      Send^ 
2  your  address  to-day  on   a  postal   card.  J 

♦  W.  flTLEE  BURPEE  &  GO..  866(1  Growers.  PHIUflDELPttlfl.; 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦J 


C4ir::::TREES 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  10  Painesville,  0. 


REID'S 


FRUIT  TREES, 
SMALL  FRUITS, 
VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS. 


ITIMBRELL Strawberry.  ELDORADO  Blackberry. 

i      "  Thev  surpass  all  others,"  say  E.  S.  Carman,  of  Riirnl  New  Yorker,  and  H.  E.  Vande- 
i  man,  as.  Dept.   Writeatonce.   REID'S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio 

YOUR  NAME  ^ 

F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,    Md..  .^^i 

Y  C 
SEND     NOW. 


OUR   BEST 

Wild  Flowers 


Hardy  Ferns 

and  Flowers. 

You   will  find  over   40    varieties  of  liardy 

FERNS  lla/.K'SIlV^'or;!^';^:-'"^""-'"^^ 
LILIES  '"""""^-  r '■""":-  -r-r'-^""^ 
BOG  G^RDENjv:,     ;     ^^   ,  -TSf^^: 
EflwarrGil'leit,'  SouihwiGk.  Mass.  i    f.  h.  horsford,  charlotte,  vt. 


ARE  VERY   BEAUTIFUL, 


nibs. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  &c.. 
reared  in  cold  Vcimont.siich  as  are  hardy  aud 
will  grow  alone  are  describ.  d  in  my  Cataloeue 
Free  to  all  who  pay  the  postage  (ic  ).  Last 
year's  patrons  get  it  without  as-king. 
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CUT  ORCHID  FLOWERS. 

We  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  fill  orders  for  cut  Orchid  flowers, 
either  Cattleyas,  Cypripediiims,  or  in  assorted  boxes  of  25.00  and 
upwards.  As  is  well  known  Orchid  flowers  remain  fresh  from 
two  to  three  weeks  after  being  cut.     Orders  are  solicited. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  is  now  olTered  to  procure  a  choice 
collection  of  80  extra  tine  varieties  of  Orchids,  of  nice  size  and  in 
perfect  condition,  which  can  be  forwarded  safely  by  express.  Price 
for  the  collection,  $100.,  or  one-half  of  the  collection  for  $5o.  Par- 
ticulars given  upon  request. 

PRIZE    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SEED. 

Hybridized  by  hand  and  saved  only  from  choice  specimen  double 
blooms.  Seed  saved  from  exhibition  sorts  of  latest  introduction, 
50c.  per  packet;  5  packets  for  $2.00. 

Seed  saved  from  general  collection,  best  double  types,  25c.  per 
packet;  5  packets  for  $1.00. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


EAGLE    BRAND  THE  BEST. 


TAR  ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  ottier  roofins;,  .ind  uneqiialecl  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 

.  .  .  RUBBER     PAINT 


The  best  known  paint  in  the  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sides  of  barns 
or  out-buildings.  It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  $4.50  for  a  5-gaIlon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
is   guaranteed   not   to   peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  fire-proof  against  sparks. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

55  Duane  Street,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


food  of  flowers  {and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art. 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
form . " — /% iladflpk Ui  Ij-de:er. 


Monthly. 


terested  in  the  subject  of  ( 
dening  cannot  well  afiorc 
be  without."— .Sos/on  Herald 


rgar- 
rd  to 


rticultu 


CANNAS  CHEAP. 

SURPLUS    «iTnri^ 

MADAME  CROZY,  best  scarlet, 

ALPHONSE  BOUVIER,  be.'it  crimson. 

NELLIE  BOWUEN,  pure  yellow. 

$1.25  per  dozen  bulbs  by  mail.    Special  rates  foi 

larger  quantities. 

A.  F.  HUSTON,  Box  441,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

I  Kardeneranc 
Harried,  two  !r 
jf  references 

vc..  ChicnKO. 


ITUATION  WANTED-Bya 


,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  : 
graved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.    The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library- 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

....      GERHANTOWN,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


iTDCrnC    FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL,  '^^."'Jf' t^^SSf' 

I  Handsome  leo-pageCalaloguetree.  ELLWANGER  &   BARRY,    'V:7.V',!',.''.JTki';'.T.1^''' 


TREES 


Every  class  hardy  iu  a  northern  cl 
Send  for' catalogue  telling  all  about 
The  most  accurate,  elaborate,  completi 
and  comprehensive  published 
THE  LOVETT  CO..  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


S PLANTS 
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CHOICEST  SEEDS  FREE. 


mn^m- 


01.  P^GPEMT  ePECIPVLXV  • 


L.  «■.  UOUUtLL,  / 


SEEDS 


That  You're 
Sure  Of. 


—tells  iirir-es  jou  11  1  c  {,1  id  to  p  ij    It's  Free. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON  Ravenna.  Ohio 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


T-  bUJ  ~  S  s 


^  o 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  hne  of  first-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9:50  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Mans.  Tickets  and  full  inforination, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Ghicaao. 


DEMAN 

l',i.rh:uiks  20  Million -11. ■w.Tr:iiini,v.  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  e-v.r>  \M»r.-.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  ouar. 
anteed.  '1  lH-'i;r.-:itLiirMri.'s\,iv,- you  over  HALF. 
Millions  I, f  till- l.i-st  trees  Til  >c:irs- CXI. rTi.iirt- ,-:iu 
grow;  tlii-v  "live  longer  ani)  bear  better."  hVc. 
Murttm.  STARK, It  1(1, Louisiana. Mo., Rockport. Ill' 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt  I. 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
aiid  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  afiording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Volume  lof  Gardeni.ng.- Bound  in  half 
leather, 39S  pages, beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
.$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  ( Parsons  1      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 


We  arejjrepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE  GARDENING  CO.,  Monon  BuildinQ.  GUicaQO. 
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Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse. 


^'vvx^^^^J 


=    LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO. 
I  LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE  # 

HEATERS, 

Wrought  Iron  Boilers  Only. 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE: 

69„Dearborn  St.,      CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

lStandard  Ventilating  Machinery 

RECEIVED 

ALL 

BEST 

AWARDS 

LAST 

FOl  K 

YEARS. 

Opens  sash 
at  far  end. 
Catalogues 
Fre 
competition 

VOlINtiSTOWN,  OHK 


^'>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

4  Chestnut  5t.  Phila. 


HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  l.arBcHt  .Maniir:ictur«T»  <>■ 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


I   Architecture,  areenhou» 


ries,  Greenhouses,   Palm   Houses, 

Frame    Construction. 
SEND  FOIR  CENTS  F«>i£  1 1,1  rsTK.\TEIJ  C.XTA  I,(><;r  KS. 

_- — 233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

•      •     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


We  desire  to  nnnounce  the  dlsBuIutlon  of  the  flmi  of  Slpfle.  DopfTel  &  Co..  and  lo  Introduce  to  the  trade 
Its  BUCccBsor.  The  SYKAcrsE  Pottery  Co..  which  will  be  under  the  tuana*(eruent  of  William  Uopffel 
and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.  The  business  will  be  conducted  an  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  acale  to 
meet  the  srrowlne  demand  for  our  goods.  We  have  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
unsurpassed  facilities  are  now  prepared  to  fill  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.  Our  ■  -  ■  •  -  -' 
machines  are  turning  oui  the  best  and  roost  serviceable  flower  pota  In  the  market,  and  assuring  ' 
our  Intention  to  lead  in  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  contfnuance  of  your  patronage  in  the' 

Send  for  price  list  and  s 


a proved 


.  price  a 


r  satisfactory  t 

and  we  know  vdu  will  give  US  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherourpose.    UflT-AIR 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      Hill 

DELAMAfER-RIDERANDpyiyiPII^Q 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  rup.yp 

PUMPING     ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 


will     pump 

can  l;e  arrang 

Capacity  I  500  to  oO.Onii  gallons 
of  water  a  day,  according  to  size. 

T*ie  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Fifth  Ave.. 
NEW    YORK,    N,    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


hand  of  good  strong  i 

PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 

ia(-lnch  pots,  per  lOOO  %  S.lfl     G-lnch  pots,  per  1000*22.00 

2          •■                 •'           3.26     T  ••                ••        :V>.IIO 

2M       ••                 ••           .?.S0     8  ••                '•        60.00 

■IVi       ■■                 ••           4.00     9  ••                •        75.00 

■'■          ■■                 "           5.00    )0  ••           per  100    10.00 

iVi       ■■                 "            7,2.1    II  "                ■•         15.01) 


Address   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

AuKUBt  Rolker  &  Sons.  ISC  Si.  1:«  W.24th  St.,  New  fork 
City.  New  York  Agents. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orcliids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


w 


rite  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator," 

A  monthly  journal  issued  by 
5      the  largest  engraving  house 
in  the  United  States.     .     . 


J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

'83.  185,  187  rionroe  Street, 

.    .    CHICAGO. 


Engraving  by  all  Processes. _ 
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Planting 
Plans 

should    be  made   during   the  Fall  and 
Winter  and  the  planting  done  the  fol- 

lowini;  Spring 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Detailed  Planting  Plans  with  specifica- 
tions furnished  at  moderate  cost.  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants  supplied  my  cus- 
tomers at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent, 
from  usual  prices. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  sent  on 

application 


BOUND  COPIES  .  .  . 

OF    VOL.     2    OF 

G^ARDENINQ 

ARE  NOW    READY. 

Bound  in  style  uniform  with  -  •  * 

Volume  1  and  at  same  price,  ;  |  | 

$2.25,  postpaid .'.  . 

'  THE  GARDENING  CO., 

Monon  Building.  CHICAUO. 

FLOWER  POTS. 


.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Fall   without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  Is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  G.  MONINGER  CO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=Iiouse 
2jY        Construction 
so"?  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChlcagO,   III. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUB5     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAnUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


CANNA5- 


liiiiivier,  r. 
Su/./.oiil.  Pre 
hoi/.,  Kxpl;, 


()e    C^liuiseul, 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  #p  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

Factory:     lrvin^ton=on-Hudsiin,  N.  Y. 


CO., 


Architectural  Office, 

160  FIFTH  ftVE.,  cor.  21st  SI  . 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


For  25c.  we  will  send  you     Seeds!       Seeds! 

I  Chinese  Narcissus,         i  Calla  Ethiopica,  Mv  71si  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  oi 

T,.;,t"ur!r:r;oo„;^wr/r;.t,,..  I  vegetable.   Farm  and   Flower 

Seeds — 


ADiKEss      H.  H.  BERGER  &  CO., 

EsUblished  1878.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend         ^ 
it  to  your  friends. ^-^^ 

JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 

kfowIdk  uii  rented  land;  lease  e.xplres. trees  luuBt 
be  Bold.    Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.    hlBt  ujalled. 
WHITING  NURSERY  CO..  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Nurseries  at  Geneva.  N.  V. 


ALFRED   BRIDGEMAN, 

37  Kast  lyth  Street,  MIW  YORK  CITV. 

Ol    TI      DCT    1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
DU  LD^  500  sorts  ot  rare  BULBS. 

/-♦    A    /^'-T-'i      IZCacti,  $1.    5for50cts. 
t  vAL  y   I    I       '50  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  BToVorCacTlieT"""''''' 
A.BLANC&CO. 


xt&:^ 


ilile  ICc;  .'>  pkts.  Aster,  Pansy. 
B  :Wc.  Catalu«ue  and  sample 
Andersou,  l^elgh.  Neb. 


Please  mention  Gardening  wli 
ing  to  advertisers. 


CHICAGO,    FEBRUARY  i,   1895. 


No.  58 


COVE  OHUROH. 


Landscape  Gardening. 


T«B  EFlSCOFflL    CflURC«,  GLEN  COVE.  N.  1, 

The  neighborhood  of  Glen  Cove  is  a 
broken,  hilh-,  well-wooded,  and  beautiful 
country.  The  village  proper  runs  through 
a  glen  between  somewhat  steep  hills,  bor- 
dering a  creek  which  has  been  dammed 
back  for  mill  power  purposes  till  it  looks 
like  a  small  lake.  There  are  several 
churches  in  the  village  and  all  except  the 
M.  E.oneare  situated  on  hill  tops  orquite 
high  groimd.  Two  in  particular,  the 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopal,  arc  very 
beautiful  churches,  the  latter  especially 
so.  Indeed  the  Episcopal  church  as  it 
appears  from  the  street  is  the  prettiest 


little  church  building  we  know  of.  The 
wealth  of  vines  about  the  front  is  particu- 
larly attractive,  and  are  noticed  and  ad- 
mired by  everybody.  Even  the  risers  of 
the  front  steps  are  covered  with  the  vines, 
the  steps  being  bare.  Although  the 
church  is  on  high  ground  the  road  in  gen- 
tle winding  grades  supported  by  well 
sodded  terraces  is  easily  travelled,  and  the 
grass  being  kept  mown  in  .summer  and 
the  roads  clean  and  in  good  repair,  the 
church  and  its  grounds  are  the  pride  of 
the  village,  and  their  refining  influence  is 
felt  throughout  the  whole  community. 
The  vines  used  are  mostly  Veitchi'sampe- 
lopsis,  one  of  the  cleanest,  easiest  to  grow 
and  most  manageable  of  all  vines.  Our 
illustration  is  engraved  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  last  fall. 
Compare    this  beautiful  little  country 


church  with  many  of  the  bleak,  naked, 
shiver-inspiring  church  buildings  we  find 
throughout  the  country.  Here  you  see 
the  effect  of  a  few  vines  appropriately 
used  and  taste  in  laj-ing  out  and  keeping 
the  grounds.  There  is  religion  in  this. 
The  poorest  church  in  the  country  can  go 
and  do  likewise.  If  the  outside  of  the 
church  is  ugly,  ill-kempt,  dishevelled,  and 
repugnant,  what  can  we  expect  within? 
We  must  be  consistent.  The  vines  ar.d 
trees  and  beautiful  grounds  about  the 
church  are  a  living  sermon  to  everyone 
who  passcth  by,  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
atheist  who  cannot  be  coaxed  to  come 
inside  of  a  church  the  good  seed  is  sown 
and  will  germinate  and  grow  about  his 
own  home. 

Our  highly  respected  townsman  General 
James  B.  Pearsall,  a  pillar  of  the  church 
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and  one  of  our  subscribers,  planned  and 
laid  out  these  beautiful  grounds.  And  in 
the  following  he  tells  us  something  about 
the  church  itself: 

"St.  Paul's  Church,  Glen  Cove,  was 
built  in  1884,  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
church,  erected  in  1833.  Henry  Al.  Cong- 
don,  architect,  of  New  York  City,  drew 
the  plan  under  the  advice  and  supervision 
of  the  late  Archdeacon  John  CaverlyMid- 
dleton,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,then  Rector  of  the 
Parish.  The  stvle  of  architecture  is  a 
combination  of  Queen  Anne  and  Colonial 
without,  but  within  it  is  purely  Colonial. 
The  church  is  cruciform  in  shape,  115  feet 
long,  100  feet  wide  at  the  transepts,  and 
100  feet  front,  over  all.  The  chancel  is 
26  by  35  feet  with  additional  space  for  the 
large  organ  on  the  right,  and  vestry  and 
choir  rooms  on  the  left.  The  church  will 
seat  about  400,  and  is  thoroughly  equip- 
ped in  every  particular,  and  independently 
of  the  organ  by  Rosevelt,  the  beautiful 
baptistery'  erected  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Olin,  by  her  father,  the  late  S.  L.  M.  Bar- 
low, the  exquisite  reredos  in  oak,  which 
was  fashioned,  carved  and  the  panels 
painted  bv  the  distinguished  artist  and 
donor,  the  Rev.  Johannes  Oertel,  the  altar, 
rood  screen,  and  other  memorials,  such  as 
windows,  and  furniture  for  chancel— cost 
about  15,000  dollars.  The  building  is 
enclosed  with  a  wainscoting  of  pine  and 
thence  to  the  plates  with  California  red- 
wood shingles,  and  slate  upon  the  roof. 
The  interior  is  wainscoted,  trimmed, 
floored  and  furnished  throughout  with 
Indiana  oak. 

"The  church  lotof  about  two  acres, has 
a  frontage  of  150  feet  on  Main  street,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  village  and 
notwithstanding  the  base  of  the  church 
stands  40  feet  above  the  street,  170  feet 
distant,  the  winding  driveways  and  walks 
are  so  effectively  planned  with  beautiful 
terraces  and  slopes,  that  the  approach  to 
the  very  steps  of  the  church  is  made  easy 
for  those  on  foot,  or  in  vehicles." 

January  21,  1895. 

TO  PROTECT    THE  LAKE  SflORB  BLUFF. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  through 
Gardening  how  to  protect  our  lake  shore 
bluff  from  the  action  of  the  frosts  and 
rains.  I  want  to  cover  it  with  a  growth 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  grasses  that  will 
hold  the  soil  and  prevent  wasting. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  O.  0.  W. 

If  vour  correspondent  had  given  the 
height  of  the  bluff,  the  slope  of  the  land, 
and  the  quality  of  the  soil  his  queries 
could  be  answered  understandingly,  and 
it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  answer  it 
fuUv.  Let  me  give  you  a  description  of 
our  Lake  Michigan  bluffs,  on  which  I  have 
resided  over  fifty  years. 

They  rest  on  a  tenacious  blue  clay  sub- 
soil impervious  to  water,  with  a  liberal 
covering  of  rich  loam  on  which  stood 
forests  principally  of  oak  intermi.xed  with 
walnut,  hickories,  ash,  hard  maple,  red 
maple  and  all  the  species  adapted  to  this 
cliniate.  The  slopes  of  these  bluffs  were 
not  inclined  to  wash  until  the  timber  was 
cutoff.  Bluffs  forty  to  fifty  feet  high, 
were  covered  on  tlie  steep  slopes  with 
white  pines,  arbor  vitass,  etc.,  of  large 
sizes,  which  had  apparently  stood  in  that 
condition  for  ages,  with  many  steep 
ravines  well  clothed  with  timber  on  their 
sides  carrying  the  surplus  water  to  the 
lake.  The  cutting  off  of  the  timber  and 
more  or  less  cultivation  of  the  land  ap- 
parently obstructed  the  natural  channels 
that  carried  the  surplus  water  so  that  in 
wet  seasons  the  rains  finding  a  passage 
through  the  surface  soil,  ran  on  the  sur- 


face of  the  subsoil  until  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  bluff,  and  then  rushed  down, 
carrying  trees,  roots  and  all,  a  landslide. 
The'frost  working  on  the  bare  bank  dur- 
ing winter  caused  them  to  break  in  further 
when  they  thawed  out  in  spring,  but  even 
where  entirely  neglected  nature  has  kept 
steadily  at  work  and  brought  them  to  a 
proper  slope  and  recovered  them  with 
vegetation, 

If  vour  correspondent's  land  is  wasting 
away  bv  frosts  he  must  prevent  the  watir 
from"  finding  a  channel  on  the  edge  of  the 
bluff.  If  the  land  is  wet  he  can  cut  strong 
willow  cuttings,  sharp  them  at  the  point 
and  with  a  maul  drive  them  in  deep.  If 
the  object  is  only  to  hold  the  bank  with- 
out reference  to  oraament,  willows  and 
European  alders  will  hold  it  as  well  as 
anvthing  and  the  cost  will  be  trifling.  It 
the  land  is  not  very  wet  the  best  grass  he 
can  have  is  June'  grass,  Poa  pratensis, 
called  blue  grass  in  Kentucky,  and  June 
grass  in  the  west.  If  he  is  using  it  as  a 
part  of  his  ornamental  grounds,  he  should 
plant  osier  willows,  calledbasket  willow, 
and  plant  dwarf  arbor  vitsses,  and  moun- 
tain pines,  and  strong  rooting  shrubs, 
Hlacs,  etc.  Robert  Douglas. 

Waukegan,  111. 

As  to  grasses,  plant  Ammopii/a  arundi- 
nacea,  Calamagrostis  longifolia,  Agro- 
pyrum  repens.  Plant  also  Salix  longifolia 
and  red  cedar,  and  in  fact  anything  of 
any  size  that  is  now  abundant  in  those 
places.  Begin  near  the  water's  edge 
where  damp,  and  keep  planting  every 
yearortwoto  theleeward.  W.J.  Beai.. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


OflRDENlNG  POSSIBILITIES  OF  fl  FIFTY  FOOT 
LOT. 

The  statement  is  so  often  made  by 
owners  of  small  places  that  they  would 
have  a  fine  garden  if  they  only  had  room, 
that  I  am  constrained  to  send  to  Gar- 
dening the  plan  of  a  city  lot  fifty  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  belonging  to  a 
flower-loving  friend'.  On  this  lot  he  grows 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  species 
and  varieties  of  plants  and  bulbs,  and 
some  things  in  liberal  quantities,  such  as 
cannas,  narcissi,  tulips  and  gladioli. 
Although  there  is  such  a  variety  of  flow- 
ers grown  there  is  no  appearance  of  over 
crowding,  and  the  effect  produced  is  pleas- 
ing and  in  good  taste.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  shrubs  and  plants  grown, 
and  well  grown  too,  in  spite  of  the  shade 
of  his  neighbors'  houses  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  their  dogs  and  children. 

Three  varieties  of  magnolias,  one  of 
Japan  maples,  one  of  snowballs,  three  of 
lilies,  four  of  clematis,  two  of  honey- 
suckles, two  of  wistarias,  three  of  ampe- 
lopsis,  one  of  dolichos,  one  of  bignonia, 
thirty-three  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
alpines,  thirty-six  of  hardy  roses,  thirty- 
five  of  narcissi,  twenty  of  tulips,  including 
a  collection  of  one  hundred  named  vari- 
eties of  late  flowering  sorts,  thirty  of 
gladioli,  and  pretty  much  all  of  the  better 
sorts  of  the  new  French  cannas  lately 
introduced.  I  wonder  how  many  large 
gardens  there  are  that  can  show  so  inter- 
esting a  collection?  Not  many  I  think, 
and  in  my  city  I  know  there  is  not  a  score. 
So  it  would  seem  that  a  fine  garden  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  size,  but  more  of 
the  desire  and  enthusiasm  of  the  owner. 

Another  plea  for  a  poor  garden  or  no 
garden  is  lack  of  time,  but  the  owner  of 
this  garden  is  a  busy  and  successful  busi- 
ness man,  yet  finds  time  to  do  all  of  the 
work  in  his  garden,  and  seems  to  think 
that  he  is  better  able  to  take  care  of  his 
on  account  of  it. 


My  friend  says  he  is  getting  tired  of  the 
French  cannas,  despite  their  extremely 
showy  flowers,  and  speaks  of  planting 
the  borders  about  his  front  porch  with 
some  graceful  hardy  plants  or  perhaps 
tall  nasturtiums  instead.  I  quite  agree 
with  him  in  this.  The  cannas  are  stiff 
and  ungraceful,  and  where  a  picturesque 
effect  is  desired  they  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirement. Tall  nasturtiums,  which  are 
easily  and  cheaply  grown  from  seed,  have 
more  good  qualities  than  most  plants,  no 
matter  how  expensive  or  highly  praised. 
When  allowed  to  grow  naturally  and  to 
cover  considerable  of  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  support  on  which  they  climb,  they 
make  an  effect  beautiful  and  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  This  is  well  shown  by 
the  illustration  on  page  101  of  Vol.  1  of 
Gardening. 

explanation  of  plan. 

1.  1.  1.  1.  Locust  saplings  eight 
inches  in  diameter  with  branches  short- 
ened to  five  or  six  inches  for  clothes  line 
posts.  These  are  covered  with  the  follow- 
ing vines:  Clematis  paniculata,  trumpet 
creeper,  Hall's  honeysuckle,  one  on  each, 
and  golden  honeysuckle  and  Jackman's 
clematis  together  on  one. 

2.  Magnolia  conspicua. 

3.  Hardy  roses  with  a  narrow  border 
of  narcissi  and  tulips.  Gladioli  are 
planted  among  roses  every  spring. 

4.  Herbaceous  plants  with  9-inch  bor- 
der of  narcissi  and  tulips,  which  are  car- 
peted with  moss  pink  (Pblox  suhulata.) 

5.  Magnolia  Soulangeana. 

6.  Japan  snowball. 

7.  Aristolochia  sipho  to  cover  kitchen 
porch. 

8.  Hall's  honeysuckle  to  cover  kitchen 
]>orch. 

9.  Auratum,  rubrum  and  album  lilies. 

10.  Tall  growing  common  cannas  to 
screen  back  garden. 

11.  Rockery  planted  with  shade-loving 
plants,  such  as  hardy  ferns,  trilliums, 
cypripediums,  tiarella,  etc  This  space  is 
extremely  shady  on  account  of  proximity 
of  neighbor's  house,  making  it  iiupo^sible 
to  grow  grass  or  anv  plant  requiring  sun 
light. 

12.  Border  of  French  cannas. 

13.  Border  of  French  cannas. 

14.  Blood-leaved  Japan  maple. 

15.  Magnolia  stellaia. 

16.  Four  Carolina  poplars,  to  be  cut 
out  as  soon  as  pin  oaks  are  of  a  good 
size.  TheseCarolina  poplars,  which  have 
been  planted  only  four  years  and  two  years 
old  when  plante'd,  are  now  eight  inches 
in  diameter  one  foot  from  the  gromid.. 
They  have  no  permanent  value,  but  where 
a  quick  growing  tree  is  needed  for  tem- 
porary effect  they  are  useful. 

17.  Pin  oaks. 

18.  California  privet  hedge. 

In  addition  to  the  planting  shown  on 
the  plan  Hall's  honeysuckle  is  planted  to 
screen  the  front  porc'h,  except  the  circular 
part,  where  three  varieties  of  clematis 
are  planted.  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is 
planted  to  cover  all  walls,  which  are  ot 
brick,  and  a  Chinese  wistaria  is  planted 
at  one  corner  of  the  house  and  trained  up 
a  single  wire  and  carried  along  the  eaves 
of  the  house.       J.  Wilkinson  Elliott. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


PROPflOflTlNO  PLftNTS  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

So  earlv  as  this  striking  plants  from 
cuttings  should  be  done  in  the  greenhouse 
or  windows;  a  hotbed  is  too  damp,  time 
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SCALE    OF    rXET   '^ 
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PLAN  FOR  A  PIPTY-FOOT  LOT. 


enough  for  it  next  month.    Althoughcut-  back  shelf  or  under  the  shade  of  other 

tings   before   they    are    rooted  must  be  plants.     But  they  need  not  be  in  a  south 

shaded,  thev    should   be  on  a  bench  or  facing  sunny  aspect, 

shelf  near  the  glass,  and  never  away  on  a  As  a  rule  young  plants  are  more  stocky 


and  thrifty  than  old  ones  and  freer  from 
insects,  especially  in  the  case  of  bedding 
plants.  February  and  March  are  excel- 
lent months  for  striking  cuttings.  A  cut- 
ting is  a  tip  piece  of  young  wood  (old 
wood  too  in  some  cases),  of  two  or  three 
joints  in  length.  As  a  rule  most  anything 
will  root  in  a  night  temperature^of  60°  to 
05°.  This  is  considered  pretty  warm  for 
feverfew,  gaura,  phloxes,  and  hardy  stock 
generally,  right  for  all  common  green 
house  stock,  and  a  little  cool  for  altcrnan- 
theras,  but  our  experience  has  been  that 
most  everything  strikes  well  in  it,  and  if  wc 
take  proper  care  of  the  plants  after  the}' 
are  rooted  there  is  no  enervation  even  in 
hardy  plants. 

In  the  case  of  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
heliotrope,  salvia,  stevia,  dahlia,  mar- 
guerites, double  petunias,  and  some 
others  the  cutting  should  be  cut  oft"  clean 
just  under  a  joint,  and  the  two  lower 
leaves  removed.  Coleus,  iresine  and 
altcrnanthera  should  be  cut  just  above  a 
joint  and  inserted  without  removing  any 
of  the  leaves,  but  if  the  leavesare  large  or 
long  they  had  better  be  cropped  shorter 
so  that  they  will  take  up  less  room  in  the 
cutting  bed.  Carnation  cuttings  'arc 
young  shoots  or  stem  sprouts,  three  or 
four  joints  long  and  plucked  out  of  their 
sockets;  they  need  no  cutting  or  dressing 
with  a  knife  whatever  unless  it  be  to 
shorten  the  leaves  a  little  and  even  this 
isn't  necessary.  If  the  j-oung  shoots  of 
lemon  verbena  when  they  are  about  two 
inches  long  are  cut  off  with  a  little  of  the 
heel  where  they  are  attached  to  the  old 
wood  retained  most  everyone  will  strike, 
but  tips  cut  under  a  joint  without  the 
heel  are  more  tedious.  .Abutilon,  plum- 
bago and  hibiscus  cuttings  treated  in  the 
same  way  strike  quicker  and  with  greater 
certaint}'  than  when  the  cuttings  arc- 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  Although 
bouvardias  are  generally  grown  as  win- 
ter blooming  greenhouse  plants  they  will 
also  Dloom  beautifully  out  of  doors  in 
late  summer.  After  the  plants  have  had 
a  good  rest  shake  them  out  of  their  pots, 
and  cut  up  their  stout  roots  into  pieces  one 
to  two  inches  long  and  lay  these  in  a  pot 
or  shallow  box,  in  light  soil  and  covered 
over  half  a  inch  deep,  then  put  a  little 
swamp  moss  on  top  to  keep  it  equally 
moist.  In  due  timethe  roots  will  throwup 
little  plants  which  should  be  lifted  out  and 
potted  off  singl}'.  You  can  get  up  a  good 
stock  of  Anemone  Japonica  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  case  of  double  white  fever- 
few, ageratum  and  lobelia  we  tear  the 
plants  apart  into  as  many  pieces  as  pos- 
sible, strip  off  the  rougher  leaves,  and 
insert  the  pieces  as  cuttmgs  without  any 
touch  of  the  knife.  If  stock  is  short 
though  instead  of  tearing  the  crown 
apart  we  cut  over  the  shoots  and  use 
them  and  let  the  croAii  remain  to  bear 
another  crop  of  sprouts.  Amateurs  gen- 
erally divide  their  old  dahlia  stools  into 
two,  three,  or  more  pieces  and  plant 
these,  for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  old 
undivided  roots  don't  display  the  same 
vitaHty  that  younger  plant's  do.  Our 
florists  who  make  a  specialty  of  dahlias 
go  still  further  and  claim  that  they  get 
cleaner  and  healthier  plants  from'  new 
plants  made  every jcar  fromj'oung  wood 
cuttings.  Old  plants  taken  into  thcgreen- 
house  now  soon  throw  up  sprouts  and 
cuttings  made  of  these  root  readily.  If 
you  have  any  fine  hardy  phloxes  or  pent- 
stemons  you  wish  to  increase  j-our  stock 
of,  lift  the  roots,  plant  them  in  a  box,  and 
bring  them  into  the  greenhouse,  they  will 
soon  start  to  grow,  and  the  young 
shoots  can  be  taken  for  cuttings,  they 
strike  easily. 

Cuttings    may   be    struck    (rooted)   in 
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pots,  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  sand  or 
sandy  soil,  or  on  a  bench  filled  with  the 
same.  The  sand  should  be  moist  and 
packed  quite  firm.  Then  take  a  smooth 
wooden  peg  a  little  thicker  than  the  stem 
ot  the  cutting  and  dibble  a  hole  into  the 
sand  as  deep  as  j'ou  wish  to  plant  the 
cutting.  Now  set  in  the  cutting,  and 
with  the  peg  pack  the  soil  or  sand  quite 
firmly  against  it,  but  not  so  as  to  bruise 
it.  The  cuttingshould  be  set  so  firm  that 
by  catching  a  leaf  j'ou  cannot  pull  it  out 
of  the  ground  without  breaking  the  leaf. 
When  the  cuttings  are  put  in  water  them 
gently  from  a  rose  so  as  to  settle  the  sand 
about  them.  Until  thej'  are  rooted  they 
should  be  shaded  from  sunshine  and  pro- 
tected from  draughts  or  currents  of  air  be 
they  warm  or  cold.  But  don't  keep  them 
so  close  that  a  mould  will  attack  them 
and  rot  them  off.  '^hemoment  you  notice 
this  mould  pull  up  all  thecuttings  in  that 
patch  where  it  is,  remove  the  sand  and 
replace  with  fresh,  clean  the  mould  off  of 
the  cuttings  even  if  you  wash  them  and 
reinsert  them.  Look  over  the  cuttings 
every  day  and  remove  every  bit  of  decay- 
ing leaf  you  may  observe.  And  as  soon 
as  the  cuttings  are  rooted  pot  them  off  or 
box  them  off.  The  greatest  danger  with 
a  cutting  is  just  before  it  should  begin  to 
root.  Geraniums  are  an  exception,  they 
dislike  to  be  coddled. 


RAISING  FLflNTS  FROM  SEED. 

We  find  February  the  best  month  in  the 
year  to  raise  seedlings  of  many  plants, 
especially  of  slow  growing  kinds  like  be- 
gonias; and  we  also  like  to  get  up  all  the 
perennials  now  we  can,  so  as  to  get  the 
work  done;  even  if  it  does  seem  early  we 
can  transfer  the  seedlings  to  a  cold  frame 
about  the  end  of  March  or  first  of  April. 
To  raise  seedlings  now  we  want  a  tem- 
perature o'f  60°  at  night  for  most  any- 
thing, and  65°  or  70°  for  tender  plants. 
We  want  light  earth  and  pots  or  shallow 
boxes  to  sow  in,  a  place  near  the  glass  to 
set  the  seed  pots  up  on,  but  we  must 
shade  them  from  sunshine  and  shelter 
them  from  draughts  till  the  seedlings 
appear.  Then  the  little  seedhngs  should 
be  pricked  off  into  other  pots,  pans  or 
boxes,  kept  near  the  light  and  have  more 
sunshine. 

Ageratum.— Get  Imperial  dwarf  blue, 
When  the  seedlings  are  up  and  pricked  off 
select  those  of  the  best  and  most  even 
habit  and  discard  the  rest.  Very  easily 
raised  from  seed. 

Alyssum  sa.xatile  compactum  is  a  yel- 
low flowered  perennial,  easily  raised,  and 
when  pricked  off  in  March  can  be  set  in  a 
frame  the  end  of  the  month. 

Antirrhinum  or  snapdragon  if  sown 
early  blooms  fine  the  first  summer;  later 
sowings  give  a  succession  of  flowers. 

St.  Brigid  Anemones  don't  all  come  up 
at  once,  but  by  sowing  earlj'and  pricking 
them  off  as  they  appear  we  get  lots  of 
them  before  the  end  of  next  month. 

Aubretia  purpurea  and  others  are 
evergreen  carpeting  hardy  perennials  that 
we  hke  to  sow  early  because  as  the  plants 
are  so  very  small  we  can  take  better  care 
of  them  than  we  could  later  on. 

Bego.nias. — Tuberous  begonias  should 
be  sown  early,  in  fact  Mr.  Griffin  of  West- 
bury  always  sows  them  in  January.  So 
too  should  the  Vernon  and  other  fibrous- 
rooted  sorts. 

Carnations.— Sow  Marguerite  and  all 
other  sorts  as  early  as  possible,  so  that 
we  may  get  them  into  bloom  early. 

Centaurea  candidissima  and  C.  g}-m- 
iiocarpa  should  be  sown  early  in  order 
to  get  fair  sized  even  plants  for  the  flower 
garden  in  May. 


Celosias  and  Cockscombs.— It  is  bet- 
ter to  sow  now  and  give  them  a  little 
time  to  harden  up  in  May  than  to  delay 
later  and  then  hurry  the  plants.  They 
are  a  little  slow  at  first. 

CoB.^EA  grows  very  rapidly  from  seed, 
but  after  it  is  up  we  remove  it  to  a  mod- 
erately cool  place,  stake  it  and  pinch  it 
and  when  we  set  it  out  in  .May  the  plants 
are  big  and  sturdy  and  make  a  show  right 
off.  But  they  are  all  right  if  not  sown 
for  a  month  yet, 

Chinese  Pinks  may  be  sown  now  to 
get  them  off  of  our  hands,  or  delayed  for 
a  month.    They  all  flower  the  first  suni- 

ECHEVERIA     AND    SEMPERVIVUM    should 

be  sown  at  once,  for  the  seeds  are  very 
small  and  the  seedlings  grow  slowly  at 
first. 

Eucalyptus  is  verj'  easily  raised  from 
seed.  By  sowing  now  we  can  get  plants 
two  to  three  feet  high  to  plant  out  in 
May,  and  these  plants  will  grow  to  may- 
be ten  or  twelve  feet  high  before  next 
November. 

Ferdinandia  and  Wigandia  although 
thej-  grow  to  be  large  robust  plants  are 
very  tiny  to  begin  with,  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  early  sowing. 

Gaillardias. — Don't  sow  any  of  the 
annual  ones  yet,  but  the  sooner  one  can 
get  up  the  perennial  kinds  the  earlier  they 
will  bloom.  They  all  blossom  the  first 
summer. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri  is  the  only  one 
worth  growing.  It  is  easily  gotten  up 
from  seed,  and  being  almost  hardj-  we 
can  remove  the  plants  to  a  frame  in  April. 

Globe  Amaranths  are  so  slow  grow- 
ing at  first  that  we  always  sow  them  in 
February.  If  you  want  something  for  a 
warm  dry  place  in  summer  try  these. 

Grevillea  robusta  isveryeasilyraised 
from  seed.  It  is  a  big  tree  in  its  native 
country,  but  we  grow  it  for  its  beauty  as 
a  small  fern-leaved  bush  in  the  open  gar- 
den in  summer  or  as  a  decorative  pot 
plant  in  winter.  Sow  it  now  and  have 
plants  six  or  ten  inches  high  in  May. 

Heliotrope  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
but  sometimes  the  plants  are  very  rough 
and  disappointing. 

Impatiens  Sultani  does  well  out  of 
doors.  We  sow  it  in  February  and  get 
four  or  five  inch  plants  by  May. 

Lavender  if  sown  early  will  often 
bloom  the  first  year;  if  sown  late  it  isn't 
likely  to  bloom,  and  the  winter  mav 
kill  it. 

Lobelia  although  so  wee  at  first  has 
great  vitality.    Sow  early. 

Mignonette.— Sow  some  seeds  of 
Machet,  and  when  the  seedlings  appear 
pot  them  off  singly  into  smallest  pots 
and  plant  them  out  in  the  open  garden  in 
April  and  see  how  far  ahead  of  the  out- 
door sowings  you  will  get  it. 

MiMULUS,  like  lobeha,  is  wee  to  begin 
with  but  it  makes  great  headway  after 
it  starts,  and  is  in  bloom  in  June. 

Nicotiana  affinis.— It  is  simply  a  case 
of  the  earlier  sown  the  sooner  the  bloom. 

Pansies  should  be  sown  in  August  to 
get  the  best  good  of  them,  but  earlv 
spring  sowings  bloom  nicely  Irom  April 
or  May  through  June. 

Poppies.— .\ll  annual  kinds  are  sown 
out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the  weather 
opens,  but  perennial  sorts  such  as  nudi- 
caule  we  raise  indoors  and  prick  off  into 
boxes,  then  out  of  doors  in  early  spring. 
They  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed. 

Pentstemons.— The  florists'  varieties 
if  raised  early  bloom  nicely  in  summer;  if 
raised  late  the  hot  weather  overtakes  the 
half  grown  plants  and  cripples  them. 
They  are  not  (|uite  hardy. 

Petunhs.— We  like  to'raise  the  double 


ones  early,  but  the  common  single  ones 
are  better  delayed  for  a  month  yet.  If 
you  want  something  to  bloom  every  day 
during  the  summer  try  striped  petunias. 

Polyanthuses  are  perennials,  but  we 
find  they  are  healthier  and  better  when 
treated  as  annuals.  We  sow  the  seed  in 
February  or  March,  box  off  the  seedlings 
into  good  loam,  and  in  due  time  plant 
them  out  in  a  north-facing  cold  frame 
over  summer  and  in  fall  lift  and  plant 
them  in  a  warm  cold  frame  where  they 
can  bloom  prettilj'  in  April  and  May. 

Pyrethrums  if  sown  early  will  bloom 
nicely  the  first  year.  The  single  varieties 
are  very  beautiful  and  charming  as  cut 
flowers. 

Ten-week  stocks  if  sown  now  and 
kept  potted  or  boxed  on  as  they  need  it 
will  be  in  good  bloom  Decoration  Day. 
It  is  better  to  delay  the  main  sowing, 
however,  till  March. 

ToRENiA  Fournieri.— Sow  itcarly.  The 
plants  are  a  little  slow  to  begin  with, 
then  quite  vigorous.  It  is  perpetually  in 
bloom  from  June  till  frost  destroys  it. 
The  White  Wings  form  is  as  easy  to  grow 
as  the  other  and  quite  pretty. 

Verbenas.— By  sowing  now  the  plants 
will  be  in  bloom  in  May.  Many  growers 
sow  verbenas  in  January,  but  we  prefer 
February. 

ViNCA  should  be  sown  early.  Get  the 
pure  white,  and  the  white  with  red  eye 
varieties.  They  need  heat.  Although 
slow  at  first  they  grow  quite  freely  as  the 
days  get  warm. 

While  it  may  be  convenient  to  raise  a 
lot  of  plants  from  seed  in  February  we 
shouldn't  overdo  the  thing;  never  raise  a 
plant  more  than  you  can  take  good  care 
of.  Young  plants  grow  so  quickly  and 
take  up  so  much  room  that  our  quarters 
soon  get  congested,  and  the  plants  suffer. 
If  we  were  to  raise  China  asters,  salvia, 
balsams,  single  dahlias,  candytuft,  sweet 
scabios,  zinnias  and  the  like  as  soon  as 
this  we  could  not  give  them  anything 
like  the  root  room  and  top  room  they 
would  need,  and  to  deny  them  either 
would  be  to  spoil  them,  spindle  them  and 
starve  them,  and  render  them  an  easy 
prey  to  red  spider,  and  when  they  would 
be  planted  out  they  would  never  recover 
enough  to  be  as  good  as  younger  and 
sturdier  stock. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  QUESTIONS. 

.\n  Ontario  subscriber  asks:  1.  What 
will  do  as  well  for  edging  a  bed  of  scarlet 
geraniums  as  candytuft,  i.  e.,  in  white? 
Candytuft  is  fine  while  it  lasts  but  is  so 
soon  over. 

2.  Is  Torenia  Fournieri  a  good  annual 
for  an  edging  or  is  it  too  tall? 

3.  My  beds  are  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  house  and  are  in  a  rather  hot  and 
dry  situation,  and  v/ater  is  not  plentiful; 
the  soil  is  rather  heavy  and  inclined  to 
cake.  Can  I  expect  any  success  with  car- 
nations there?  I  have  succeeded  well  with 
asters  and  stocks  early  sown,  but  all 
annuals  sown  late,  whether  in  the  open 
ground  or  the  house,  and  planted  out 
have  now  been  a  failure  for  two  seasons, 
especially  mignonette.  Give  me  some  sug- 
gestions. 

-i.  How  about  heliotrope?  I  want  per- 
fume as  well  as  color  if  i 


1.  If  from  seed,  dwarf  sweet  alyssum, 
white  Drummond  phlox,  or  white  flow- 
ered vinca  ( V.  rosea  var.  alba). 

2.  It  is  fine  for  edgings  and  not  too 
tall.  And  the  variety  White  Wings  might 
answer  as  a  border  for  vour  geranium 
bed. 
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3.  Ifyoti  kf  ep  the  ground  well  unfast- 
ened on  tile  surface  in  summer  or  mulched 
between  the  plants  with  lawn  mowings 
carnations  should  grow  and  bloom  well 
enough  there.  If  you  dig  the  ground 
deep  and  fine,  dwarf  nasturtiums  should 
do  well  in  it;  sow  them  early,  thev  will 
last  all  summer. 

4.  Heliotrope  should  do  well  with  you. 
Prepare  the  ground  deep  and  fine;  set  out 
the  plants  about  the  end  of  May,  mulch 
the  ground  with  short   manure  or   mow- 


others  up  till  September.  Callosuw,  tes- 
taceuw,  and  other  tall  stemmed  sorts  are 
seldom  grown  in  pots. 


LILIES  IN  FOTS   FOR  SUMMER  USB. 

A  subscriber  asks  for  a  list  of  these  and 
how  to  grow  them. 

All  lilies  that  can  be  grown  in  the  open 
garden  can  be  grown  in  pots,  and  several 
of  them  with  better  success  than  out  of 
doors.  Those  generally  cultivated  are  L. 
tenuifolium,  scarlet,  early,  longHlorum 
and  all  of  its  varieties,  white,  trumpet; 
speciosum  and  its  varieties,  white,  or  red 
tinted;  and  auratuw,  the  large  gold 
banded  lily.  Use  clean  pots,  6  inches  or 
over  in  diameter,  drain  them  thoroughly, 
and  pot  the  bulbs  in  rich,  well  broken  up 
turfy  loam  without  any  fresh  manure  in 
it.  Put  one,  two,  or  three  bidbs  into  a 
pot,  burying  them  one  to  two  inches 
under  the  soil.  Do  thisat  once  if  you  can 
get  the  bulbs.  Then  set  the  pots  in  a  cel- 
lar, frame,  shed  or  anywhere  else  conven- 
ient covering  them  with  leaves,  ashes, 
or  other  material  deep  enough  to  keep  the 
soil  moist  and  exclude  frost.  Let  the 
bulbs  root  slowly.  When  well  rooted 
bring  the  plants  to  light  and  warmth, 
either  in  the  house  or  greenhouse  or  in  a 
frame.  Don't  hurr^'  them  against  their 
will.  Keep  them  moderately  moist  when 
they  are  growing,  and  it  necessarj-  have  a 
neat  stout  stake  in  each  pot  to  tie  the 
stems  to.  Beginning  with  tenuUolium  in 
June,  you  can   have  a  succession  of  the 


WflEN  TO  ORDER  PLANTS. 

Tower  Hill,  111.,  writes:  I  have  no  hes- 
itancy in  following  stricth'  your  advice 
as  to  the  treatment  of  my  flowers.  1 
have  several  other  flower  papers,  but  all 
others  must  bow  in  humility  to  Garden- 
ing. 1.  Can  you  furnish  flowers  to  the 
readers  of  your  paper?  2.  When  shall  I 
order  the  following  flowers:  palms,  chrys- 
anthemums, cyclamens,  amaryllis  and 
Otaksa  hvdrangeas? 


1.  No,  we  do  not  sell  plants,  flowers 
or  seeds.  But  we  do  cultivate  an  enor- 
mous vanety  of  them;  and,  frankly,  for 
the  asking  and  without  the  least  reserva- 
tion, we  give  the  readers  of  Gardening 
the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

2.  Order  them  anj-  time  before  April, 
asking  the  florist  not  to  send  the  plants 
while  there  is  any  danger  to  them  from 
frost  in  shipping.  Palms  and  hydrangeas 
are  in  good  shipping  order  now,  so  are 
dormant  amaryllis  bulbs;  but  chrysan- 
themums are  likely  to  be  in  better  condi- 
tion in  March.  Cyclamen  are  apt  to  be 
in  full  leaf  and  bloom  at  this  time;  they 
can  be  shipped  handier  in  two  or  three 
months  from  now. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


T«B  JflFflNESE  BENTflflHIfl. 

(Corims  Kousa.) 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  lovelj- 

flowering     dogwood     (Cornus     fJoridn) 

which  is  so  abundant  in  the  woods  and 

by-ways    of  our   eastern   and    southern 


states;  in  spring  its  floral  beauty  is  gen- 
erous and  lovely;  in  summer  its  scarlet 
fruit  is  ver3'  attractive,  and  in  early  fall 
its  leaves  are  among  the  first  to  assume 
a  crimson  hue.  In  the  Pacific  region 
Cornus  Nuttallii  takes  the  place  of  our 
flowering  dogwood. 

The  Japanese  Bentharaia  is  a  small  tree 
not  at  all  unlike  our  own  flowering  dog- 
wood in  general  appearance.  But  our 
dogwood  comes  into  blossom  before  the 
leaves  appear  and  lasts  in  beauty  till  the 
foliage  begins  to  expand;  the  Benthamia 
on  the  other  hand  does  not  begin  to  blos- 
som till  the  leaves  are  out,  and  it  lasts  in 
floral  beauty  well  through  June.  The 
floral  bracts  are  quite  aslarge  as  those  of 
our  dogwood,  perfectin  form  and  pointed, 
and  of  a  creamy  white  color.  Our  illus- 
tration is  engraved  from  a  photograph  of 
a  spray  which  we  cut  off  of  a  plant  here 
in  the  third  week  of  June  last,  and  pinned 
against  a  fence  to  have  its  picture  taken. 
It  will  show  you  clearer  than  words  can 
describe  what  sort  of  a  flowering  shrub 
the  Benthamia  is.  You  will  even  see 
where  the  rose  bugs  have  been  at  work 
upon  the  "blossoms."  Besides  being  per- 
fectly hardy  at  Dosoris,  and  growing 
vigorously  and  blooming  as  you  see  in 
the  picture,  it  also  fruits  freely  with  us; 
but  the  fruits  are  not  Ukc  those  of  our 
dogwood,  they  resemble  red  strawberries 
hanging  singly  on  stems  like  cherries. 
And  as  soon  as  they  get  ripe  the  birds 
pick  them  off'.  While  not  unpleasant  to 
the  taste  they  are  soft  and  insipid  and 
nothing  one  would  crave  for. 

.-Mthough  the  Japanese  Benthamia 
thrives  so  well  here  we  do  not  recommend 
it  for  general  cultivation  much  north  of 
here,  nor  in  very  dry  ground  or  exposed 
situations  anywhere:  In  fall  the  leaves 
assume  a  crimson  or  bronzy  crimson 
color,  but  much  later  than  those  of  the 
flowering  dogwood,  and  the  leaves  hang 
on  to  the  trees  till  quite  late  in  fall. 
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TREES. 

Except  in  the  south  planting  is  at  an 
end  for  a  while.  We  must  now  busy  oui'- 
selves  with  cutting  out  such  trees  as  are 
out  of  place  or  supernumerary,  and  thin- 
ning woods  or  plantations  that  are  over- 
crowded. In  well  kept  home  grounds 
never  lop  off  trees  as  lumbermen  do  in 
forests,  leaving  the  root  with  a  stump  in 
the  ground,  Ijut  dig  the  tree  out  at  the 
root  before  you  fell  it,  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  and  top,  especially  if  you  have  a 
rope  tied  on  the  tree  to  pull  on,  is  of  ven,' 
great  assistance  in  prying  the  stump  out 
of  the  ground.  But  if  the  earth  is  deeply 
frozen  wc  should  disadvise  digging  out 
the  trees  now,  the  labor  would  be  too 
great,  better  wait  till  the  frost  has  gone. 
In  the  meantime  we  can  look  after  what- 
ever pruning  there  is  to  do. 

Pruning  is  a  necessary  evil,  the  less  one 
has  got  to  do  of  it  the  better,  but  what- 
ever has  got  to  be  done  should  be  done 
promptly  and  thoroughly.  The  first 
thing  to  aim  at  is  the  health  of  the  tree, 
next  its  characteristic  symmetry  and 
beauty;  work  for  these  points.  Prune 
deciduous  trees  only  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Cut  out  all  dead,  dying,  sickly  and 
broken  wood.  Then  look  at  the  tree  and 
wherever  you  find  two  branches  rubbing 
each  other  cut  out  oneof  them;  if  abranch 
other  than  the  main  stem  is  asserting 
itself  as  a  leader  head  it  back,  if  a  tree  is 
lopsided  lighten  it  of  some  of  its  limbs  on 
the  heavy  side,  and  so  on,  using  your  eye 
and  brains  to  make  it  a  handsomely 
formed  tree.  But  don't  cut  out  anymore 
good  wood  than  you  can  help,  better  do 
a  little  at  a  time  than  try  heroic  meas- 
ures. Besides  much  winter  pruning  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  heavy  summer 
growth  of  sappy  shoots,  which  is  not  de- 
sirable. We  often  find  oaks,  walnuts, 
locusts  and  other  trees  with  very  dilapi- 
dated tops,  it  may  be  as  well  to  head 
these  hard  in  to  the  trunks,  even  cutting 
back  a  part  of  the  trunk.  Of  course  such 
stumps  will  look  bad  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  then  they  will  soon  get  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  fresh  shoots  and 
foliage  that  will  be  quite  encouraging. 
In  the  .\mold  Arboretum  at  Boston  were 
many  old  decrepit  trees  that  were  treated 
in  this  way  and  now  they  are  well  filled 
out  with  new  branches  in  rampant  vigor. 
While  all  the  pruning  we  are  apt  to  give 
a  lawn  tree  isn't  apt  to  hurt  it  materially 
no  matter  at  what  season  the  cutting  is 
done  it  isn't  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
maples,  yellow  woods,  birches  and  other 
trees  dripping  sap  from  every  wound  in 
spring,  as  they  will  do  if  pruning  is  de- 
layed till  the  winter  is  getting  past.  In 
pruning  with  the  saw  first  make  a  cut  on 
the  under  side  of  the  branch  and  a  foot  or 
two,  according  to  size  of  limb,  away 
from  the  stem,  then  cut  through  from  the 
upper  side.  The  cut  on  the  lower  side  pre- 
vents slivering  when  the  branch  falls. 
Then  cut  the  stump  off  close  in  to  the 
trunk,  shave  the  wound  smooth  with  a 
draw  knife,  and  paint  it  with  good  lin- 
seed oil  ])aint.  All  cuts  made  with  hand 
shears  should  also  be  close  to  the  branch 
and  smooth.  In  fact  while  shears  are 
very  handy  implements  and  indispensable 
they  don't  make  very  smooth  cuts;  indeed 
the  vilest  pruning  tool  wc  know  of  is  the 
most  widely  advertised  and  daintily 
gotten  up  of  pruning  shears,  a  clean  cut 
is  beyond  its  nature,  it  is  simply  a  chew- 
ing machine. 

Weik's  Cut-leaved  Maple.— There 
a  large  and  verv'  beautiful  specimen  of 
this  tree  at  Dosoris.  You  will  find  an 
engraving  of  it  from  a  photograph  taken 
some  years  ago,  in  EUwanger  &  Barry's 
catalogue.    It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 


and  most  elegant  trees  on  the  place  and 
always  commands  admiration.  Its  sym- 
metry and  elegance  have  been  obtained 
to  a  large  degree  by  timely  pruning,  and 
we  are  never  troubled  with  having  its 
limbs  broken  by  wind  storms — the  char- 
acteristic fault  of  neglected  trees.  When 
we  first  found  this  tree  we  pruned  it  into 
a  symmetrical  form,  and  shortened  back 
or  cut  out  every  topheavy  limb.  This  in- 
duced a  heavy  growth  of  sprouts  through 
the  tree,  but  we  rubbed  off  a  good  many 
and  thinned  out  and  shortened  others  as 
best  we  could  in  summer,  and  again  at- 
tended to  the  form  of  the  tree  in  winter. 
And  no  IV  it  is  in  a  condition  when  it  needs 
very  little  pruning,  but  this  little  it  is 
sure  to  get  twice  a  year;  it  takes  only  a  ■ 
few  minutes  each  season.  Wherever  a 
shoot  is  inclined  to  run  out  too  far  we 
cut  it  back.  If  this  is  done  in  early  sum- 
mer it  doesn't  cause  sprouting  at  all.  k 
white  maple  should  be  pruned  with  a 
shears  or  knife;  when  branches  too  big  to 
be  cut  by  these  have  to  be  removed  the 
pruning  was  neglected,  and  that  is  why 
they  are  lop  branched  and  so  susceptible 
of  injurj'  by  wind. 


PRUNING  AN  ARBOR  UITflE  flEDOE. 

O.  O.  W  ,  Michigan,  asks:  When  shall 
I  trim  an  arbor  vitfe  hedge  whose  main 
stems  are  one  and  one-half  to  three  inches 
in  diameter?  I  want  to  cut  it  down  to 
within  two  feet  of  the  ground.  Can  this 
be  done  with  safety? 

Arbor  vita;  can  be  pruned  severely  from 
the  first  to  the  middleof  May  more  safely 
than  at  any  other  time,  but  as  your  cor- 
respondent does  notgive  the  height  of  the 
trees  as  they  stand  now  nor  the  width  to 
which  the  hedge  has  been  pruned  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  can  be  cut  down  to  two . 
feet  without  taking  off  all  the  foliage,  as 
the  sides  would  require  trimming  to  cor- 
respond with  the  top  height.  We  have 
trimmed  or  rather  sawed  off  eight  feet 
from  the  top  of  an  arbor  vitas  hedge  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  sloped  the  sides  wedge- 
shaped  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  it  showed 
to  perfection.  It  is  35  or  36  years  old 
and  looks  as  j'oung  as  a  10-year  old. 

Waukegan,  111.         Robert  Douglas. 


EVERGREEN  WINDBREflK-CWESTNUT  TREES. 

B.  E.  H., Oneida, Illinois, asks:  1.  What 
kind  of  evergreens  should  I  plant  for  a 
windbreak?  At  what  age  and  at  what 
time  in  the  year  should  thej'  be  trans- 
planted, and  at  what  distance  apart 
should  they  be  set? 

2.  Please  tell  me  about  the  different 
kinds  of  chestnut  trees.  How  do  they 
rank  as  shade  and  ornamental  trees? 

] .  Much  depends  on  the  situation  and 
exposure  of  your  property.  In  an  open 
exposed  country  evergreens  alone  have  a 
hard  time  of  it  to  begin  with,  and  we 
generally  plant  some  quick  growing 
rugged  deciduous  trees  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  evergreens  till  the  latter  get 
up  big  and  bushy  enough  to  protect  them- 
selves. With  us  the  Austrian  pine  is  the 
best  of  all;  then  come  Ihe  Scotch  pine  and 
white  spruce.  The  Norway  spruce  will 
out  grow  any  of  them  to  begin  with  if  it 
thrives  well  in  your  neighborhood.  The 
Colorado  blue  spruce  and  the  Colorado 
Douglas  fir  arc  as  hardy  as  any  of  them  but 
they  are  somewhat  slow  growing  at  first. 
Plant  in  early  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  nice  and  mellow.  If  in  one  row  plant 
six  feet  apart,  and  when  the  plants  meet 
chop  out  every  second  tree;  if  in  two  rows 
let  the  rows  be  ten   or  twelve  feet  apart, 


and  chop  out  the  alternate  trees  as  in  the 
case  of  the  single  row;  if  in  three  rows, 
have  the  rows  ten  feet  apart,  and  in  due 
time  cut  out  the  middle  row.  Four  year 
old  trees  make  fine  stock  for  planting. 

2.  We  have  three  tj'pes,  namely  the 
.American  having  the  smallest  but  best 
flavored  nuts;  the  European,  of  which 
Paragon  and  Numbo  are  varieties  vifith 
very  large  nuts,  and  the  Japanese,  a  small 
early-bearing  tree  with  large  nuts.  .\11 
are  perfectly  hardy  and  fruit  freely  on 
Long  Island.  If  well  attended  to  in  their 
youth  they  make  handsome  garden  trees 
—we  have  a  picture  of  one  at  Dosoris  to 
show  you  soon — but,  except  the  .\mericnn 
one,  not  large  shade  trees!  Big  fruits  of 
European  sorts  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
baggy. 


T«E  FINEST  HOLLY  TREE. 

On  the  beach  by  Assateague  Lighthouse 
there  stands  a  holly  tree  that  is  a  wonder 
for  .size,  symmetry  and  wealth  of  berries 
Easily  thirty  feet  high,  straight  and  well 
balanced  it  is  fully  as  much  in  diameter 
at  the  lower  branches.  The  general  out- 
line might  be  called  pear  shaped,  and  the 
picture  presented  this  second  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1895,  of  sharply  cut  dark  green 
leaves  against  which  show  in  sharp  relief 
the  brightest  berries  imaginable— every 
twig  bearing  its  vivid  cluster,  is  a  sight 
not  to  be  forgotten.  The  lighthouse 
keeper's  son.  Mr.  Anderson,  said  the  tree 
was  the  delight  of  visitors  from  every- 
where, who  freely  praised  it  as  the  finest 
specimen  anywhere,  while  the  boatman 
who  carried  me  across  said  he  had  known 
the  tree  for  twenty-seven  years  and  it 
had  not  to  his  eye  changed  a  foot  in  that 
time,  but  "every  day  in  the  year  looked 
the  same."  I  was  unable  to  get  a  photo- 
graph of  it  for  you  Does  any  reader 
know  of  a  finer  holly?        Giles  Leahy. 

Chincoteague  Island,  Va.,  Jan.  2,  1895. 


Orchids. 


CflTTLEyflS. 

Cattleya  Trianx  is  now  a  leading  feat- 
ure among  orchids  in  bloom.  More  than 
ordinai-y  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  up 
an  even  and  moist  temperature  by  damp- 
ing the  floor  and  the  benches  between  the 
pots,  but  give  very  little  water  in  the 
pots,  for  now  is  the  critical  time  of  their 
existence.  If  too  much  water  at  the  roots 
be  given  the  plant  will  be  thrown  into  an 
unhealthy  condition.  If  possible  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  remove  the  plants  when  out 
of  flower  to  a  cooler  house,  say  50°  to 
55°,  giving  them  only  water  enough  to 
keep  the  bulbs  fresh  and  without  shrink- 
ing. Water  in  the  pots  only  on  very  fine 
days  and  not  more  than  once  a  week 
until  the  plants  begin  to  grow  again. 

Cattleya  Triana:  Backhouseiana  andC. 
T.  alba  are  now  showing  fine  bloom  and 
are  much  admired  for  their  loveliness.  I 
find  the  latter  varies  much,  some  plants 
show  a  delicacy  of  constitution  and  bear 
flowers  of  such  a  delicate  texture  that  it 
can  be  noticed  at  a  glanc.-,  while  others 
have  a  strong  stem,  stout  leaf,  broad 
sepals  and  petals,  heavv  and  well  fringed 
lip,  that  are  as  remarkable  on  the  other 
hand.  These  last  conditions  are  shown 
as  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. 

When  the  plants  are  out  of  flower  will 
be  a  good  time  to  go  through  the  Trianas 
and  see  that  they  have  got  good  drainage 
and  clean  potting  material.  There  is 
nothing  more  conducive  to  successful  cat- 
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THE  WHITE-FLOWERED  CATTLEYA  TRIAN^ 


tieya  culture  than  a  free  circulation  oiVr'inches  or  over  across  the  tops,  growing 


moist  air  through  the  potting  material. 
In  and  around  the  hot  water  pipes  there 
should  be  only  a  mild  circulation  of  heat; 
plenty  of  hot  water  pipes  sufficient  to 
warm  house  to  60°  to  65°  without  forcing 
the  boiler  and  super  heating  the  pipes  is 
ver\-  important.  Overheated  pipes  is  a 
great  bane  to  orchid  culture  and  should 
at  all  times  be  guarded  against.  .\  sure 
way  of  propagating  insect  pests  is  to 
keep  up  a  high  dry  temperature,  and  too 
it  is  a  sure  wav  of  enervating  good 
healthy  orchid  stock.  Better  let  the  tem- 
perature drop  a  little c 
than  to  rush  the  fires 
up. 
rtica,  X,  V. 

Greenhouse  and  Window. 


flZflLEflS. 

W.  0.   C,   Chillicothe,  Mo.,   writes:     I 
have   three    plants    of  azaleas    eighteen 


n  these  cool  nights 
unduly  to  keep  it 
Wm.  M.vthews. 


in  6-inch  pots.  I  know  they  need  repot- 
ting, but  always  having  heard  that  they 
are  particular  as  to  the  soil  used,  I  am 
afraid  to  make  the  venture.  Please  advise 
me  on  this  point,  also  on  summer  treat- 
ment after  blooming.  I  keep  them  in  a 
pit  during  winter,  where  they  have 
always  formed  their  buds  nicely  and 
bloomed  well  for  the  past  three  years, 
but  after  blooming  proftisely  last  spring 
they  seemed  perfectly  exhausted  and  failed 
to  regain  anj'  vigor  since.  Would  a  liquid 
fertilizer  be  of  any  benefit  to  this  spring's 
bloom? 

The  azaleas  are  pot-bound:  by  the  size 
of  head  given  an  8-inch  pot  would  not  be 
too  large.  The  present  pot  must  be  full 
of  roots  and  it  would  almost  be  impossi- 
ble to  give  it  water  enough  in  the  living 
room  for  the  plant  to  develop  its  flowers 
near  their  natural  size.  Give  the  plant  a 
shift,  using  any  good  garden  soil  with 
say  one-third  partof  leaf  mould  and  sand 
added,   not   forgetting  to   crock  the  pot 


properly  for  drainage.  Don't  use  liquid 
manure.  I  set  all  of  my  azaleas  out  of 
doors  in  summereither plunged  orplanted 
in  the  ground.  On  account  of  your 
warmer  and  drier  summers  a  little  shade 
as  given  by  a  high  lath  shade  will  benefit 
them.         '  Iames  Dean. 

Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


TflE  GREENflOUSB. 


("ircenhouse  plants  may  be  divided  into 
I  wo  sets,  namely,  sun-loving  and  shade- 
loving  plants,  and  each  of  these  again 
into  cool  house  and  hot  house  plants. 
Some  ijeople  are  fortunatcenoughtohave 
n  separate  greenhouse  for  each  set,  or  one 
large  greenhouse  divided  into  several 
compartments;  one  for  each  lot.  But  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  run  at  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  we  can  so  manipu- 
late our  plants  as  to  find  fairly  good  and 
suitable  places  for  all  of  them;  keep  the 
heat  loving  plants  at  the  end  next  the 
lioilcr,  the  cool  plants  at  the  distant  one. 

I  hose  that  love  the  sunshine  to  the  south 
side,  and  those  that  love  shade  at  the 
north  side  or  in  some  other  part  of  the 
house  that  is  artificially  shaded  for  them. 

Roses,  carnations,  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
camellias,  azaleas,  genistas  like  sunshine; 
licgonias,  Chinese  and  obconica  prim- 
roses, calceolarias,  cinerarias  a  thin  shade; 
palms,  marantas,  dracjenas,  ferns,  an- 
thuriums  a  thicker  shade.  But  a  cool 
temperature  often  takes  the  place  of  shade. 

Po-rriNG  TiiE  Plants.— Examine  all  the 
permanent  plants  as  crotons,  dracanas, 
marantas,  palms,  screw  pines  and  ixoras, 
and  if  they   need   repotting  attend  to  it. 

I I  is  well  to  get  as  much  of  this  sort  of 
w  ork  done  now  as  possible,  because  re- 
newed active  growth    will    soon  begin. 

III  potting  use  clean  washed  pots,  drain 
tlicm  well,  covering  the  drainage  with 
moss,  half  rotted  leaves  or  fibrous  turf 
to  keep  the  soil  from  dropping  down 
among  the  crocks.  Shake  or  pick  away 
considerable  of  the  old  soil  from  the 
[ilants,  so  as  to  get  the  ball  of  roots  com- 
fortably into  one  size  larger  pots.  Pot 
firmly  from  the  bottom  up.  but  don't  fill 
the  pots  ven,-  full  of  earth,  leave  plenty 
room  for  water.  After  potting  water 
moderately  from  a  water  pot  rose,  but 
after  that  while  j-ou  should  keep  the  soil 
f:\irlv  moist  all  the  time,  particularly 
avoid  soaking  it. 

Watering.— All  well  rooted  or  pot- 
bound  plants  should  bewatered  liberally; 
newly  potted  ones  more  sparingly.  In 
the  morning  or  early  in  the  forenoon  every 
fineday  fine  foliaged  plants  should  besyr- 
inged  overhead.  Azaleas  not  in  bloom, 
genistas  and  other  cool  house  plants  are 
benefited  by  frequent  syringings  provided 
it  is  done  early  enough  to  let  the  plants 
get  quite  dry  overhead  before  night. 

Cleaning  the  Plants— Greenfly  and 
thrios  are  easily  subdued  by  tobacco 
smoke.  If  the  tobacco  is  old  or  long  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  it  loses  its  strength; 
get  some  fresh  stems  and  keep  them  shut 
up  in  a  closet  or  room  to  preserve  their 
freshness.  But  tobacco  is  useless  in  the 
case  of  mealy  bugs,  scale  and  red  spider. 
They  should  be  rubbed  or  washed  off"  with 
a  small  brush  and  sponge.  There  are  lots 
of  insecticides,  but  use  them  experiment- 
allv  onlv  till  you  become  accustomed  to 
them,  if  the  plants  are  got  thoroughly 
cleaned  now  and  freely  hosed  or  syringed 
after  this  we  are  likely  to  keep  them  clean 
easily  all  summer. 

Sow  SEEDS  of  gloxinias;  plants  raised 
now  will  bloom  in  summer.  Also  sow 
seeds  of  cyclamen  if  not  already  done,  and 
keep  the  young  plants  growing  alljsum- 
mer.    We  also  like  to  sow  our  Jerusalem 
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cherry  plants  early  in  the  season  to  get 
good  berried  plants  for  next  Christmas. 
Chrysanthemums  if  sown  now  should 
give  us  good  blooming  plants  next  No- 
vember. 

Pot  a  few  gloxinia  roots  to  give  us 
flowering  plants  in  April  and  May.  For 
early  blooming  we  should  also  pot  a  few 
achimenes;  although  the  "roots"  are 
small  they  give  us  good  sized  jjlants  in 
two  or  three  months.  Pot  up  a  few  fancy 
leaved caladiums, but  there  istimeenough 
for  one  or  two  months  yet  before  starting 
all  the  stock,  room  being  the  absorbing 
(|uestion  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Ferns.— Repot  all  that  need  it,  using 
one  shift  larger  pots;  if  repotting  is  un- 
necessary turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot 
anvwav'to  make  sure  that  the  drainage 
is  all  rigtt  and  there  are  no  worms  in  the 
soil.  For  quick  growing  common  sorts 
as  cuneatum  maidenhairs,  pteris  of  sorts, 
onvchiura,  nephrodium,  aspidium  and 
nephrolepis  we  use  the  same  sort  of  soil 
that  we  do  for  geraniums,  turfy  loam 
and  rotted  manure.  As  ferns  like  rough- 
ish  but  not  cloddy  soil  we  sift  out  the 
finest  part  and  discard  it.  A  little  leaf 
mould  in  the  soil  for  ferns  is  well  liked. 
Sand  in  the  soil  isn't  used  as  much  as  it 
was  in  former  years,  neither  is  peat.  Some 
fresh,  welldried  swamp  moss  sifted  or  rub- 
bed through  a  half  inch  mesh  sieve,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  fibrous 
loam  and  coal  ashes  or  sand  makes  a  nice 
compost  for  little  seedlings. 


there  for  a  couple  of  months  or  more. 
Then  ifthey  are  starting  to  grow  divide 
the  roots  and  pot  or  box  them  off  and  let 
them  come  along  slowly  and  make  nice 
plants  for  setting  out  of  doors  the  end  of 
May. 

RUBBER  PLANT  IS  SICK. 

J.  C,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  writes;  "My 
rubber  tree  stand  in  the  hall  and  has 
always  thriven  well  until  the  last  few- 
weeks.  Latterly  someof  the  lowerleaves 
have  become  brown  round  the  edges  and 
hard  all  over  and  spotted  with  small 
brown  spots  all  over  them.  This  is  grad- 
ually spreading  upwards.  There  is  no 
sign  of  scale,  the  leaves  and  stem  quite 
clean.  The  last  born  leaf  is  much  smaller 
than  usual  " 

We  can  not  tell.  Has  frost  got  at  your 
plant?  Turn  it  out  of  its  pot  gently  and 
see  that  the  drainageis  all  right, and  pick 
out  any  worms  j'ou  may  find  trace  of, 
then  replace  the  roots  and  soil  intact. 
Water  very  moderately.  When  more 
active  growth  begins  in  spring  it  may  be 
well  to  cut  down  the  plant  half  its  length, 
and  repot  it,  using  a  considerably  smaller 
pot  than  it  is  now  in.  About  the  first  of 
June  plant  it  out  in  the  garden,  and  about 
the  middle  of  August  lift  and  repot  it. 


NOT  fl  rtoyfl. 


Z.  B^  writes:  "I  was  given  a  flower, 
called  by  the  giver  'Hoya  wax  plant.' 
Please  find  enclosed  a  leaf  of  same  and 
tell  me  the  proper  name  and  treatment 
ofit." 

It  isn't  a  hoya  at  all,  but  a  very  com- 
mon window  or  greenhouse  plant  called 
Bryopbyllum  calycimim.  It  is  of  upright 
habit  and  has  large  fleshy  leaves  with 
lots  of  little  notches  on  their  edges,  and 
little  plants  grow  out  of  these  notches. 
The  stem  terminates  in  a  tall,  stiff,  open 
panicle  of  nodding  flowers  issuing  from 
inflated  calyx  tubes.  The  treatment  of 
any  ordinary  window  plant  suits  it. 
Keep  it  somewhat  warm,  only  moder- 
ately moist,  and  shade  it  a  little  from 
warm  sunshine.  The  common  hoya  or 
wax  plant  much  grown  as  a  window 
plant  is  a  fleshy-leaved  vine.  There  are 
several  other  hoyas  though,  as  H.  Pax- 
toTii,  H.  bella,  and  the  like,  that  make 
dainty  basket  or  pot  plants  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  but  they  are  seldom  grown 
in  the  window. 


would  probably  be  to  run  dry  and  cool 
for  a  time  until  healthy  root  action  is 
restored  and  then  give  plenty  of  water 
again.  Paul  M.  Pierson. 

Scarborough,  N.  Y. 


LiNUM  TRIGYNUM.— A.  S.  asks  what  to 
do  with  it  after  it  has  done  blooming. 
Cut  it  in  a  little  so  as  to  make  nice  shapely 
bushes,  and  keep  a  little  on  the  dry  side. 
Then  shake  out  the  plants  and  repot 
them,  using  fresh  soil,  but  no  larger  pots 
—perhaps  ones  not  as  large— than  they 
were  in  before.  A  moderate  temperature 
is  better  than  much  heat.  Syringe  every 
fine  morning.  Strike  a  few  cuttings  for 
young  plants. 


Begonia.— In  answer  to  Z.  B.:  If  you 
cut  away  the  old  stem  you  may  weaken 
the  roots,  hence  the  young  shoot;  better 
cut  the  old  stem  back  a  little,  and  after 
the  young  stem  has  grown  a  good  deal 
and'  begun  to  branch  and  make  leaves 
then  vou  can  with  benefit  to  the  plant  cut 
the  old  stem  away  altogether. 


Roses. 


CflNNfl  LEAVES  ARE  DISEASED. 

Ontario  writes:  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  of  blight  on  enclosed  canna  leaf,  I 
have  several  seedlings  all  similarly 
affected.  They  have  been  grown  in  a  box, 
at  the  southeast  window  of  a  moderately 
warm  room  heated  by  a  furnace.  The 
soil  is  rather  rich  but  heavy.  I  notice 
lately  a  great  many  white  worms. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  has  caused  the 
blight.  Cut  the  plants  down  to  the 
ground,  turn  them  out  of  the  boxes  and 
shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  if  you 
find  any  of  the  little  worms  sticking  to 
the  root  stocks  or  any  rust-like  or  de- 
cayed spots  on  the  latter,  wash  the  roots 
and  cut  out  the  diseased  parts.  Then 
pack  the  root  stocks,  one  deep,  heads  up, 
and  moderately  close  together  in  ordi- 
narily moist  sand  or  light  loam  in  a  box, 
whichshould  bekeptin  a  cool  but  always 
frost-proof  dry    cellar.     Let   them    rest 


BLIND  WOOD  ON  ROSES. 

A.  S.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "1  have 
a  bench  of  Bridesmaid  roses  which  have 
been  flowering  nicely  and  are  still,  but 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  'blind  wood' 
on  them.  Would  it  be  best  to  prune  back 
part  of  it?  I  am  forcing  the  roses  and 
will  throw  them  out  next  June." 

Years  ago  it  was  the  practice  for  rose 
growers  to  prune  out  the  blind  wood,  on 
the  theory  that  by  so  doing  the  strength 
of  the  plant  would  be  thrown  into  bloom- 
ing wood.  But  the  practice  has  been 
gradually  superseded  by  more  sensible 
treatment.  The  foliage  is  one  of  the 
prime  factors  in  building  up  or  restoring 
lost  vigor.  The  fact  is  that  while  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  blind  wood  is  natural  an 
excess  of  it  is  usually  the  result  of  im- 
paired vitality  and  deficient  root  action, 
which  may  be  the  result  of  any  one  of  a 
number  of  causes,  and  which  it  is  futile 
for  one  not  periectly  familiar  with  treat- 
ment given  to  try  to  name.  Examine  the 
roots  and  see  if  they  are  working  prop- 
erly, that  is  ifthey  are  white  and  fibrous; 
if  so  water  freely  on  fair  days.  If  the 
roots  are  few  and  dark  the  best  treatment 


ROSE  MRS.  FIERFONT  MORGAN. 

This  is  anew  rose,  a  sport  from  Madame 
Cusin.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous  and 
free  blooming,  and  has  fine  handsome 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  unusually  large 
measuring  when  in  perfection  4V2  inches 
in  diameter,  very  full  and  double,  and  of 
fine  shape  and  build.  Their  color  is  a 
clear,  bright  cerise  or  rose  pink,  and 
shows  equallv  well  in  daylight  or  artifi- 
cial light.  The  petals  are  broad  and  mas- 
sive. The  flowers  last  longer  in  good 
condition  on  the  plant,  and  also  after  be- 
ing cut,  than  those  of  any  other  rose  I 
grow,  and  they  are  borne  on  strong 
stems,  filteen  to'twentv  inches  long. 

J.  N.  May. 

Our  illustration,  from  a  photograph 
sent  us  by  Mr.  May,  was  engraved  and 
paid  for  by  Gardening,  and  is  not  an 
electro  from  any  other  engraving.  In 
fact  no  other  engraving  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared from  the  same  photograph  ap- 
proaches it  in  depth  of  detail,  clearness, 
Ijeauty,  or  fineness  of  workmanship. 


Aquatics. 


THREE  WATER  LILIES  FOR  TUBS. 

E.  M.  L.,  W.  Va  ,  "wishes  next  season 
to  grow  three  tubs  (oil  barrels  cut  in 
two)  of  water  lilies.  As  I  have  never 
grown  any  plants  of  this  kind  I  would 
Tike  to  know  what  three  varieties  would 
give  me  the  most  satisfaction,  also  the 
best  time  to  plant  them." 

Nvtnpbsea  Marliacea  chroaiatella,  sul- 
phur yellow;  N.  alba  candidissima.  white; 
and  for  a  third  I'd  have  -V.  pygmasa  Hel- 
viola,  yellow;  but  maybe  your  corre- 
spondent would  prefer  N.  odorata  rosea, 
rose.  All  ofthese  are  hardy.  Iftheplants 
haven't  begun  to  grow  plant  them  about 
the  first  of  April;  if  they  have  started 
into  growth  don't  plant  them  out  and 
set  the  tub  out  of  doors  before  the  first 
of  May.  If  plants  that  have  started  well 
into  growth  are  set  outside  early  they 
get  a  check  and  they  do  not  come  into 
bloom  as  early  as  do  those  whose  roots 
were  dormant  when  they  were  planted 
and  set  outside.  John  McElyery. 

Flatbush,  L.  I. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


A  AOTBED. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  tell  about  how- 
to  make  a  hotbed,  the  same  story  is  told 
and  retold  vear  after  year,  and  we  have 
got  to  tell"  it  atresh  every  spring.  Hot- 
beds can  be  worked  to  advantage  all 
through  the  winter  in  the  south,  in  the 
north,  however,  we  don't  care  to  start 
them  before  February,  and  then  for  veg- 
etables only;  March  is  soon  enough  for 
our  flower  seeds.  The  trouble  with  the 
hotbed  inmidwinteris  properly  attending 
it  in  inclement  and  stormy  weather.  But 
we  can  get  the  heating  material  ready, 
the  loam  under  cover,  and  the  box  or  pit 
of  the  frame  ready. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  a  hotbed  should 
be  in  a  well  sheltered,  sunny  spot  sloping 
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to  or  faciiig  the  south;  and  the  ground 
should  be  well  drained  both  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  and  from  the  surface.  The  pit 
for  the  manure  should  be  two  or  two  and 
one-half  feet  deep  below  the  ground,  and 
the  frame  or  box  above  the  surface  level 
should  be  one  foot  high  in  front  and 
eighteen  inches  or  over  at  back,  and 
banked  around  with  loam  01;  coal  ashes. 
If  the  pit  is  lined  to  the  bottom  with 
boards  the  manure  won't  cool  so  soon  as 
it  would  did  it  come  against  the  earth 
bank,  and  it  would  keep  warm  still  longer 
if  the  lining  of  the  pit  were  double  with 
an  open  air  space  between  the  two  board- 
ings. To  have  a  good  job  the  top  boxing 
or  frame  should  be  of  pine  plank,  and 
bevelled  on  the  edge  just  enough  to  let 
the  sashes  lie  perfectly  flat  on  it. 

The  heating  material  should  be  good 
fresh  horse  stable  manure,  thoroughly 
moistened  and  heated.  Throw  it  up  into 
a  heap  to  heat,  then  turn  it  over,  shaking 
it  loose  and  mix  it  up  well  so  that  all  is 
equally  moist  and  rough,  and  when  it 
gets  quite  hot  make  up  your  bed  with  it, 
shaking  it  equally  and  evenly  all  over, 
and  tread  it  down  firmly,  especially 
around  the  sides  of  the  frames  and  under 
the  rafters,  if  the  rafters  are  not  movea- 
ble. The  end  of  this  shaking  out  the 
manure  evenly  and  treading  it  all  down 
equally  may  not  appear  very  evident  at 
first,  but  a  month  hence  when  the  manure 
begins  to  settle  there  will  be  puckers  and 
settlings  in  the  bed  where  the  manure  was 
not  trodden  down  evenly.  In  making  a 
hotbed  ne^er  use  manure  that  isn't  quite 
hot  before  it  is  made  up;  if  it  is  cold  or 
cool,  no  matter  how  new  it  is,  when  filled 
into  the  pit  and  packed  the  chances  are  it 
will  not  heat  up  at  all,  or  if  it  will,  it  will 
do  so  only  slightly.  If  you  arc  forced  to 
use  the  manure  before  it  is  quite  hot  shake 
it  looselv  and  evenlv  and  pack  it  down 
only  a  'little,  fill  the  frame  up  full  and 
don't  pack  it  at  the  top  at  all,  then  put 
on  the  sashes  and  keep  them  close  till  the 
sun  helps  to  start  a  heat  in  the  manure. 
When  you  get  up  a  good  heat  in  this  way 


tread  all  firmly  and  evenly  and  put  on 
the  loam.  After  the  heat  is  well  up  the 
manure  should  stand  about  nineortwelve 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  frame,  accord- 
ing to  whether  you  are  going  to  sow 
seeds  or  plant  lettuces,  and  there  should 
be  a  layer  of  four  or  five  inches  of  loam 
over  the  manure. 

After  the  loam  is  put  on  keep  the  sashes 
closed  till  the  sunshine  above  and  the  hot 
manure  beneath  warm  up  the  loam. 
When  the  heat  of  the  loam  falls  to  110° 
you  can  sow  seeds  of  lettuces,  carrots, 
radishes  or  spinach;  but  wait  till  it  falls 
to  100°  before  you  plant  out  lettuces. 
The  heat  when  on  the  decline  drops  to 
75°  or  80°  quite  fast. 

In  hotbeds  there  is  apt  to  be  a  steam 
for  the  first  few  days,  let  this  escape  by 
ventilating  a  little.  Indeed,  when  a  bed 
is  new  and  the  loam  covering  over  the 
manure  is  thin  there  is  so  much  "steam" 
that  we  tilt  up  every  second  sash  at  the 
back  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch,  even  over 
night,  covering  the  aperture  over  with  a 
straw  mat  or  some  sedge. 

And  we  must  protect  the  plants  in  the 
beds  from  cold  weather  by  covering  over 
the  sashes  with  straw  mats,  sedge,  shut- 
ters or  other  means.  In  the  case  of  cold 
frames  we  can  let  them  remain  covered 
up  in  stormy  weather  for  da3'S  or  weeks 
at  a  time  without  injury,  but  not  so  with 
hotbeds,  the  close  warm  atmosphere  and 
steam  would  soon  rot  off  the  growing 
plants  were  the  frames  shut  up  and  cov- 
ered over  for  a  few  davs  at  a  time. 


THE  VEOETflBLB  OflRDBN. 

.\s  regards  cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts, 
celery,  carrots,  beets,  tumijjs,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  stored  in  pits  or  cel- 
lars over  winter,  they  should  be  looked 
over  and  cared  for  as  recommended  in 
last  issue.  The  same  directions  that  were 
then  given  about  lettuces,  spinach  and 
parsley  in  cold  frames  hold  good  still.  In 
fact  we  cannot  yet  change  much  from 
what  was  then  said  about  raising  let- 
tuces,   onions,    cabbage,    tomatoes    and 


cucumbers  from  seed,  or  forcing  rhubarb 
and  asparagus. 

Make  up  your  list  of  seeds  for  this 
years  garden  and  send  for  the  seeds, 
when  they  come  unpack  the  box  and 
check  off" the  list,  then  mark  "189.5"  on 
every  package.  This  is  to  prevent  them 
getting  mixed  with  any  of  last  year's 
-seeds  that  may  have  been  left  over.  Some 
seeds  as  melons  and  beets  are  good 
enough  the  second  year,  but  in  many  as 
peas  the  vitality  is  greatly  lessened  or  in 
leeks  destroyed.  By  having  the  year  of 
purchase  marked  on  the  bags  every  year 
we  know  what  we  are  sowing  and  the 
chance  of  success  we  may  have.  Put  the 
bags  into  drawers  or  on  shelves  in  a 
closet  or  elsewhere  where  they  can  be 
kept  dry  and  secure  from  mice. 

Get  your  seeds  from  responsible  seed 
stores  such  as  advertise  in  Gardening. 
We  ourselves  do  not  buy  our  seeds  at  the 
village  grocery  store;  we  send  directly  to 
the  seed  store  for  them.  Mail  orders  re- 
ceive just  as  much  attention  as  those  sold 
over  the  counter.  We  don't  deprecate  all 
seeds  that  are  sold  at  the  groc<  ries 
though,  for  we  find  good  beans,  peas,  and 
turnips  there;  these  we  can  seeand  feel  be- 
fore buying  them.  Because  seeds  will 
germinate  and  the  plants  grow  like  weeds 
doesn't  indicate  quality;  supposing  your 
lettuces  grew  with  the  vigor  of  cabbages 
l)ut  didn't  wait  to  heart  well,  what  would 
be  the  worth  of  them?  Ifyourcelerygrew 
rankly  but  didn't  clasp  its  heart  together 
and  the  leaves  were  hollow  stalked,  it 
would  be  poor  celei-y  and  ill-keeping. 
Such  seeds  are  cheap  seeds.  They  are 
grown  in  mild  climates  by  the  field  with 
little  attempt  at  rogueing".  And  it  is  ior 
this  reason  that  our  most  successful  mar- 
ket gardeners  are  so  very  particular  to 
save  their  own  seed  from  their  very 
choicest  plants.  As  amateurs  have  no 
means  of  knowing  anything  about  the 
crops  from  which  the  seeds  were  saved, 
we  pin  our  faith  on  the  respectability  of 
the  seed  firm  we  deal  with  and  are  gen- 
erally right.  Remember,  though,  that 
there  are  eminently  respectable  little 
firms  as  well  as  big  ones. 

Catalogues. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia —A  book  of  over  170  pages,  con- 
taining all  the  standard  sorts  of  garden, 
flower  and  farm  seeds,  and  many  novel- 
ties. It  is  one  of  the  catalogues  we  value 
highly  as  a  reference  book,  because  we 
know  how  perfectly  reliable  the  firm  is 
and  how  painstaking  it  is  to  have  cverj-- 
thingofthe  best  quality  and  exactly  as 
represented.  Its  great  trial  grounds  at 
Fordhook  Farm  place  it  in  an  enviable 
position  among  seed  firms,  for  there  is 
grown  or  tested  every  kind  of  seed  that 
is  .sold. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St., 
New  York.— This  is  a  gilt  edged  cata- 
logue of  116  f)ages,  and  contains  a  vast 
array  of  flower,  vegetable,  farm  and  tree 
seeds,  etc.,  also  many  novelties.  It  is  a 
catalogue  we  always  look  for  anxiously 
because  of  its  fullness  and  trustworthi- 
ness, and  it  lays  on  our  shelfof  textbooks. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  East  19th  St.. 
New  York.— a  catalogue  of  over  (50 
pages,  full  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
l)erry  and  shrubbery  plants.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  seed  trade  the  name  of 
Bridgeman  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  in  the  country,  and  the  prac- 
tical books  on  gardening  written  by  him 
are  esteemed  in  many  a  home. 

Othei-s  crowded  out  till  next  issue. 
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Another  New  Gardening  Paper?— It 
is  rumored  that  Mr.  Van  Deman,  late  of 
the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  is  con- 
templating starting  a  new  horticultural 
magazine.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  it,  for 
we  like  Mr.  Van  Deman  and  appreciate 
his  pomological  knowledge.  If  he  does, 
lio"  ever,  he  shall  have  our  friendship  and 
good  will. 

Mrs.  Ei,ias  A.  Long.— It  will  be  with 
genuine  regret  that  many  and  many  a 
horticulturist  will  read  of  the  death  ot 
.Mrs.  Long  of  LaSalle,  near  Buffalo.  Her 
husband  was  the  editor  of  Popular  Gar- 
ilening.  They  had  a  beautiful  country 
liome,  filled  and  planted  as  an  extensive 
experiment  garden.  But  the  happiest 
nicmor\'  we  have  of  the  place  is  the  kind, 
and  motherly,  and  hospitable  lady  who 
has  gone  before  us.  We  extend  our  warm- 
est sympathies  to  her  husband  and 
amily. 


How  OUR  advertisers  do  business.— 
It  is  just  as  pleasing  to  the  editor  of  this 
journal  as  it  must  be  to  the  business  man- 
ager to  know  that  our  advertisers  give 
our  subscribers  perfect  satisfaction.  Under 
date  of  January  17  one  of  our  readers 
writes  us:  "I  owe  Gardening  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  introducing  me  through  its 

advertising    columns    to    .      He 

filled  quite  a  large  order— for  an  arnateur 
of  limited  means— for  me  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  so  far  everything  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  It  usually  happens  when 
prices  are  reasonable  one  not  only  buys 
more  but  spends  more,  you  have  a  sense 
you  are  getting  the  worth  of  your  money, 
"and  that  makes  you  feel  like  getting  all 
you  can  of  a  good  thing.  I  i  hank  you 
also  for  your  very  kind  replies  to  my 
queries." 

Nursery  agents  are  usually  called  tree 
peddlers.  We  can  not  join  in  the  general 
hue  and  cry  raised  against  these  men. 
Some  are  bad  and  will  lie  like  all  pos- 
sessed, but  others  are  honest  in  their  rep- 
resentations and  dea;lings.  Thoroughly 
trustworthy  nurseries  won't  allow  their 
agents  to  misrepresent  their  trees  and 
other  stock,  any  more  than  our  first- 
class  dry  goods'  stores  will  allow  their 
salesmeti  to  misrepresent  their  wares. 
But  as  many  of  our  readers  may  have  so 
little  to  do  with  nurseries  as  to  be  unable 
to  tell  which  are  the  worthy  and  which 
the  unworthy  concerns  we  will  try  to 
advise  them  in  a  general  way.  The  gar- 
den business  is  divided  up  into  s  veral 
branches,  such  as  seeds,  florists'  flowers 
or  greenhouse  plants,  aquatics,  hardy 
perennials,  roses,  fruit  trees  and  small 
fruits,  and  trees  and  shrubs;  and  there  are 
several  large  firms  that  deal  in  all  of  these 
things.  The  best  of  these  firms  advertise 
ill  Gardening.  The  shady  concerns  and 
those  who  employ  unprincipled  lying 
agents  don't  like  our  looks,  they  prefer  a 
class  of  people  more  easily  humbugged 
and  swindled  than  are  the  readers  of  this 
journal.  Now.  if  you  want  anything  in 
the  nursery  line  write  direct  to  the  nur- 
seryman for  it;  don't  buy  it  of  any  agent. 
You  will  be  booked  as  a  private  customer 
and  get  the  best  stock  in  the  field  A.t 
Dosoris  we  do  this— send  directly  to  the 
nurseries  for  what  we  want.  But  first 
send  to  the  nurserymen  for  their  cata- 
logues and  see  what  they  have  got. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves,  by  Donald  McDonald, 
with  introduction  by  William  Robinson, 
is  the  name  of  a  dainty  volume  of  some 
two  hundred  pages,  that  comes  to  us 
from  Sampson  Low,  Mai'ston  &  Co., 
London.  The  publisher's  name  is  a  guar- 
antee that  the  liook  is  good.  Mr.  Robin- 
son's name  insures  its  excellence,  and  the 
author  has  hmdled  the  subject  in  a  com- 
prehensive, systematic  and  delightful 
way.  It  is  a  symposium  of  prose  and 
poetry  and  specific  accuracy.  The 
author's  literary  scope,  elegant  diction, 
facile  and  expressive  pen,  and  charming 
familiarity  with  the  plants  of  all  countries 
win  our  confidence  at  the  beginning,  and 
we  wade  through  its  pages  with  unceas- 
ing pleasure.  Some  fifty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  an  historical  sketch  of  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers,  and  over  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pages  to  an  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged list  of  popular  plants  with  brief 
descriptions  of  them  and  information 
about  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers  or 
the  odors  of  their  leaves  and  the  usesthey 
serve.  The  most  popular  plants,  for  in- 
stance narcissus,  iris,  lilies,  carnations, 
violets,  primroses,  and  the  like,  receive 
particular  attention,  the  article  on  roses 
is  extra  good,  and   even   orchids  come  in 


for  considerablenotice.  Trees  and  shrubs 
are  also  included.  In  the  case  of  tulips, 
begonias,  phloxes  and  many  other  genera 
not  generally  characterized  for  fragrance, 
we  are  told  what  are  the- fragrant  species 
among  them,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rose 
whose  name  is  almost  synonymous  with 
fragrance,  several  varieties  are  specified 
as  having  no  fragrance.  In  some  cases, 
for  instance  Datura,  Habrothamnus  and 
CJerodendron,  when  the  plants  have  fra- 
grant blossoms  but  malodorous  foliage 
we  wish  the  author  had  been  more  em- 
phatic in  his  denunciation  of  the  latter. 
And  we  believe  if  the  gems  of  history, 
odors  and  other  interesting  points  were 
indexed  the  book  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. It  al.so  contains  sixteen  colored 
plates— of  daphne,  lily  of  the  valley, 
mignonette,  sweet  sultan,  etc. 

Flower  Gardening  in  the  Chicago 
Parks.- On  the  front  page  of  Gardening, 
December  1,  '94,  we  gave  an  illustration 
of  some  flower  bed  designs  in  South  Park, 
Chicago.  The  article  accompanying  it 
told  how  the  thing  was  done — the  designs 
made,  filled,  and  tended,  etc.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  matter-of-fact,  instructive 
and  pointed  articles  of  the  kind  ever 
written.  We  instructed  our  correspondent 
to  give  us  the  naked  facts  only,andavoid 
any  comment  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  design,  or  the  good  or  evil  of  that 
style  of  gardening.  This  was  because 
when  we  visited  the  Chicago  parks  we 
were  informed  that  to  see  that  sort  of 
thing  brought  thousands  and  thousands 
of  a  certain  class  of  people  out  into  the 
parks  on  Sundays  who  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  system  of  mild  gardening 
to  exchange  the  glare  of  the  saloon  or  the 
sweltering  atmosphere  of  the  crowded 
tenement  for  the  refining  influence,  quiet 
repose  and  fresh  air  of  the  open  parks.  It 
requires  heroic  features  to  bring  such  peo- 
ple out,  and  these  startling  beds  occupy 
only  a  little  nook  among  the  hundreds  of 
acres  of  gardened  grounds  where  the  mul- 
titude can  spread  itself,  play  and  picnic. 
The  outing  does  them  good"  and  makes 
them  better  citizens.  They  bring  their 
wives  and  children,  and  friends  and  vis- 
itors out  with  them;  and  they  wash  up 
and  dress  up  to  come  out,  and  they  be- 
have themselves.  Our  friends  in  England 
didn't  view  it  in  that  light,  however,  and 
the  London  Garden  has  gone  for  us  with 
hammer  and  tongs.    We  read  in  it: 

"We  see  in  Mr.  Falconer's  very  pretty 
little  paper,  Gardening,  published  in 
Chicago,  a  horrible  example  of  carpet 
gardening,  in  which  large  vases,  bandaged 
over  with  black  and  white  lines,  are  made 
to  spring  up  from  the  ground,  and  in  the 
middle  of  all  a  fearful  representation  of 
the  globe,  belted  round  with  dark  lines. 
*  *  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes 
flower  gardening  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
all  educated  and  artistic  people.  No 
human  being  could  find  so  ugly  a  thing 
to  draw  among  natural  and  artistic 
things,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said 
for  such  rubbish  is,  that  it  may  go  along 
with  the  minor  work  of  the  so-called  dec- 
orative artist,  wall  paper  men,  pastry 
cooks,  and  other  folk  who  call  themselves 
artists  while  doing  mostly  ugly  things. 
We  regret  to  see  public  gardening  in 
America,  where  there  have  been  such 
good  gardens  and  parks  made  by  Mr. 
Olmsted,  degraded  by  a  wholly  needless 
and  inartistic  mode  of  setting  out  plants, 
unnatural  and  contemptible  in  every 
wav." 


When  you  write  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  Gardening. 
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Fertile 

Seeds 

-  as  well  as  fertile  ground 

are  required  in  successful   farminij  or 
flower  raising.    For  50  years  our  scLdb 
have  proved  pure   and  vital.     No  R  ir 
of  our  ruining  our  half-century  s   n 
utation  this  year.  Send  for  our  fieecn 
alogue  of  new  and  standard  varictu 
PL.1>T  SEED  (  OMP.VNV,  St.  Louix,  Mo. 
S12  >(.itli  4(li  SfroH. 

you  WANT  OUR  ... . 

Weather      ^trtUo. 


psirable  for  a  shariy 
urns.  Kramerl.  Coral 
iKink  r)r  conservatory. 


START    OflCK,     so  they  ga     h«,l 

GROW  STRONG  drought"''     "" 

lIlKh  qiialit.v  and  low  |)ii<es. 
_,,-,,.,  r-     Trial,  one  packet  each  Ft    wi  b 

r  Ia  r    1        (Sweet  Pf  as).  Garden  and  F^Rv 

•     1  \  1-^  ■.-     Seeds,  sent  to  every  one  enclos 

ing  6c.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  our  vVi 

page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  a  Money  saver  01 

itself.     The  seeds  sent  are  -.rorll,  double  6c. 

Vaughan'sSeed  Store, 


Hardy  Ferns 

and  Flowers. 

Vou   will  find  over    40    varieties  of  hard} 

FERNS  1".,:^^ ;,:;.;;: 

LILIES  ""  "' 

BOGGflRDEN^ 

Edward  Gilleii,  Soiithwick.  Mass. 

I p'reI-rVsI 

i        "^  RELIABLE  •= 

\Seeds,Plants&Bulbs\ 

i  art-ev.T.vwli.-r.-  kin.wn  as  clip  Best.  Wliy  ri»k  I 
=  puor  ones  when  tlit-  best  cost  no  more.  Send  = 
=  postai,'e  stamp  tor  IJi-et'l-N  (Jnl'den  Calendar  = 
=  for  ISft.'i— ri.lilv  illustratti'd  ;  two  colored  plates  = 
=  on  covr-r,  of  ijopular  Howcrs.  It  describes  every-  = 
s  thing  New  ami  <»ld.  of  .llerit.  : 

i  HENRY  A.   DREER.  = 

I  711  <li.-Mtllut  St.,  I'liili.del|.l.in.  I 

A    REVOLUTION   IN 

Strawberry  Growing. 

Doul.l.-  the  Crop-AOuarterof  the  Work. 
KfBUlta  .  onsiilered-No  Hand  Wtciling- 
Xo  l)^o^lSht-^o  Little  Berries-All  UiR 
Berri€-8->ew  Ideas-New  .Method.s-Con- 
tinuous  Large  Crops.  A  new  Booki.kt  sent  to 
all  readers  of  (jardenlnt:.  free.   Semi  postal  card  to 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Ionia,  Mich. 

How  to  Grow  Pansies 

crown   I1V    Wll   I'l   \  >l'  t/xi'i   I-'.    I'nrisy  Specllll- 


Trado  r   ■-  .^  .         ■■  iTlce.    Als 

\VM.  TOOI.K,  KiUisv  SpeeialiHl, 
H.VK.\HOO.  WISCONSIN. 

If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend         ^ 
it  to  your  friends.  ^^^ 
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tNEWAND  RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES.; 

1  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Native  Trees  and  Plants  a  Specialty.  « 

♦  Stroim    Field-nnmii    CIniiips    ..I    ll\l!I)^     rKltKNMUx    in    I. aide    A»»ortiiient.       ♦ 

X  AMERICAN  OAKS  OF  ALL  SIZES.  ♦ 

♦  lart-e  TKKKS,  SHKIUS  and  TK  AVSll.A  NTKU  KVKK<iKEKNS  for  iuin.ediate  elVe<  t.  J 

♦THOS.  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Box  j',  Qermantown,  Pa.J 
?♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

;'ew  ROSE  CRIMSON  RAMBLER 

rlinble  K(»-iF-:  liitio<kic.-.i  11.  n.aii.v  .veurs.  ":J00  blooms  on  one  sliool." 
KI.I.W  VNtil.lt  A    ItAIMi  V.  (      I  '  -  l;.M  !i,o.ler,  >■  Y 

'^  New  Apples,  Pears.  Nut  Trees  &  Novelties  I^o'IcrIs 

Starr,  the  largest  early  apple,  12  in  around,  marketable  1st  week  m  July;  Par- 
igon,  Parlin  and  others.  Koonce  Pear,  early,  handsome  and  delicious.  Lincoln 
Coreless,  very  large  and  very  late;  Seneca.  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Vt,  Beauty.  &c  . 
Japan  Quince  Columbia  unequalled  for  jelly.  Nuts— Pariys  Giant,  (!  in.  around, 
the  largest  known  chestnut;  Paragon,  Numbo  and  many  others.  Walnuts- 
French,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  Am.,  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filbert_s, 
Eteagnus  Longipes,  Japan   Mayberries,   Hardy  Oranges;    Dwarf  Rocky   Mt. 


themes,  free  I 


black'knoLs  and  other  diseases;  Small  Fruits.  Grapes, 
Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  &c.     C.iTALoGfE  Fre 
POMONA    NURSEBIES.  WIIililAM    PABBY,  Parry 


JH 


ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS, 


THi;  i:i:\i> 


DRHLIRS.  o\%e-i:ir?c 

n  quantity. 


1867 1895- 

Kansas  Home  Nursery. 


HONEYSUCKLES.  ^ 
AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII 
INICULftTl 

TDCCQ    Deciduous,    Evergreen,   Fruit   and 

IfltLO,  mental.  Also  Flowering  Shrubs  and 

in  variety.     Send  for  Trade  List. 

THE  WM.   H.   MOON  CO.,  Morrisville, 


PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 


nuni  -  .rlric  double  Carnations:   of 

L'lihtr  IH  !,,■   ■ ,.      (  .oin.-i  Mine.  Crozy.  Sun-plow  and 
CbllilsU.  iu. .  ,hlI,.    i.iai.t  I'ansy.  10  forlic.    Buitnot 
Panav,  10  for -'Uo-    l.i^t  of  Karden  flowers  free.    „ 
DAN'L  K.  HERR,  Ryder  Ave..  Lancaster,  Pa. 


\  SS£SXSX3S5!  ; 

RPLANTS!     BULBSIn 

H       Everything  appertalnlnK  to  the  Farm       H 
M       snd  Cardcn    of  the  Ijest  and  choicest       H 
qualUv.    PR  ICES   RHJHT.  H 

H  Catalopue  on  application.  H 

H  WEEBERd.OON.  ' 

114.  Chambers  St.,       New  York  Citv. 


Please  mention  Oarue.mixg  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS  ON  MUSflROOMS. 

1.  Where  can  I  get  a  good  treatise  on 
mushroom  culture  and  what  will  it  cost? 
2.  There  are  some  books  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  shovv- 
ing  the  pictures  of  edible  and  poisonous 
fungi  and  how  to  tell  them,  also  how  to 
cook  mushrooms,  where  can  I  get  them. 

St.  Catharines,  Out.  J.  M. 

1.  Get  Mushrooms:  How  to  grow 
THEM.  It  tells  the  whole  stor3'  as  fully 
and  plainly  as  a  practical  mushroom 
grower  knows  how  to  do  it.  The  price  is 
$1.50.  It  can  be  had  from  the  publisher 
of  Gardening,  Monon  Building,  Chicago. 

2.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricult- 
ure, Washington,  D.  C. 


"My  mushroom  bed,"  writes  a  sub- 
scriber, "made  and  spawned  most  cart- 
fully,  has  failed  through  the  temperature 
of  November  having  been  so  unusually 
low  I  suppose,  for  I  can  account  for  it  in 
no  other  way.  It  fell  to  50°  and  often 
lower.  W'ould  not  this  prevent  a  crop? 
Will  this  bed  ever  bear?  It  seems  even 
now  in  good  condition,  but  cold,  and  the 
spawn  has  run."  If  the  spawn  has  run 
and  is  still  white  and  living-like,  don't 
despair;  in  due  time  you  are  likely  to  get 
mushrooms.  While  mushrooms  will  grow 
at  50°,  they  will  do  better  at  55°;  ten 
degrees  lower  will  not  kill  the  spawn  pro- 
viding the  bed  is  not  overwet,  the  spawn 
will  merely  suspend  growth,  or  as  it  were 
rest  till  warmth  and  other  congenial  con- 
ditions favor  its  active  development. 

plants,  etc.  for  landscape  gardeners,  parks  cem- 
eteries and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
Thunbergii.  red  berried  Berberry,  Calitomia  and 
Common  Privet,  Spiraea  Thunbergii,  Buckthorn, 
Honey  Locnst.  Japan  Quince.  Hedge  plants, 
Woodbine.  Wistaria.  Periploca,  Bignonia, 
Ampelopsis,  Honeysuckles.  Vincas.  and  Ever- 
greens. Catalogues  free.  Prices  low. 
B.  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs. 
Koses,  Mnes,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed   Tee.     EBtabllshed  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloomlngton,  111. 

HOW  TO  GROW 

Pine=Apples. 

One  of  tlie  most  profitable  industries.  Send 
10  cts.  in  stamps  lor  pamphlet  giving  full 
particulars 

JOHN  ASPINWALL.  Eau  Gallie,  Fla.; 

The  Cottage  Gardens, 

QUEENS,  N.  Y. 

.    \A.U... Manager  (^^,^f^^  j,qj^3_ 

WHOLESALE  I     CANNAS, 

GROWERS  OP     I    GERANIUMS 
and  ORCHIDS. 


WANTED 


Rosa  setigera  and  Rosa  multitlora,  nur- 
sery grown,  three  feet.     Best  stock. 
JAMES  H.  BOWDITCH, 

62  Devonshire  St.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 

eten  t  to  act  as  general  f  ore- 
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A  Vegetable 
Garden  for  25c, 


wwwrwvwwi 


celebrated  s 

Imp.  White  Spine  Cucumber,  

Arlington  Favorite  Beet,    Imp.  Danvas  Carrot,    White  Egg  Turn.p 
Boston  Market  Lettuce,    Arlington  Cantaloupe  Melon, 
Rawson's  Round  Thick  Leaf  Spinach,    Granite  State  Pumpkin, 
Arlington  Summer  Crookneck  Squash,    Globe  Scarlet  Radish. 
The  above  Is  sufficient  to  plant  a  good  sized  G.trden,  and  would  ordinarily  cost  75  cts. 
riiis  oiler  is  the  most  liberal  known  in  tbe  annals  of  Seed  Growing.     Write  at  once. 
■'.very  liardener  should  have  our  Annual  Book  on  Gardening'.  K:irraing,  and  Flower 

i^s^orde,:       W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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^'        A  FLOWER  GARDEN    FOR  25cts.  /< 

ter  '''°  P™^^  by  results   the  superior  quahty  of  our  Seeds  we  will  mail  ten  full  sized  ^'* 

W\     packets  of  Flower  Seeds  for  25c.     These  packets  contain  hundreds  of  choite  varieties,      .^  J 

|y    display  of  beautiful  Flowers  all  Summer  and  Autumn.      Also  ten  full-sized   packets  <A 


nd  Vege 


display  of  beautiful  Fl ^.  ....„ ^^  .^. 

Vegetable    Seeds,  selected    especially    for  boys,   for  25c 
ribed  in  our  grand  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  150  large  pages,  with  a  host  of  va 
velties  and   all   the  good  old  varieties  of  Fruits,  Flowe 
structions   given  for  culture.     Sent  FREE  to  all  who  order 
ose  who  send  TEN  CENTS  and  name  this  paper,  we  mail 

,  ACRES  OF   NURSERY,  43d   YEAR,  25,000  FT,   GREENHOUSES 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦:♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦  "^  with    many    new  features   for    1895 


Ff\RMftNNUflLtorl895: 


Seed  Catalogue."  ♦ 

handsome    book    of    174    pages,  ^ 
hundreds    of  illustra- ♦ 


♦  tions,  pictures  painted  from  nature 

♦  Seeds  that  Grow 


It  tells  all  about  the  Best* 
ncluding  rare  Novelties  that  cannot  be  had* 

♦  elsewhere.      Any    planter  is    welcome  to  a   copy    Free.      Send* 

♦  your  address  to-day  on  a  postal  card.  ♦ 

♦  W.  flTLEE  BURPEE  &  GO..  &66(1  Growers,  PHIUflDELPHIfl.* 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦:♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


you^^ 


^.rCATAIsOG 

When  you  see  it  you'll  know  why. 

Fin<?st  Flower  Sc^dsji/vo" 


CANNAS  sll%^ 


5EN  HAINS,  ^^ 


my 

ity. 

AND  YOU  WANT  SOME. 

tVe'n'.Kst  Tuberous  Reqonias 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

MY  husuns^  i<.  to  PLEASE  YOi: 
11  u,-duy. 
V   .17,/}. 1.x  5. 
.Vi>7.VA\l. 


CHOICEST  SEEDS  FREE. 


HOMES  BY  THt  SEfl.  !,;r;ft',if  K 

R  R^<^iiM.K^k^  j^^^^  Game.  Oysters  and  Fl8h  In 
abundance.  Lemons. Oranges.  Plneappleaand  all  Sub- 
tropical Fruits  and  Flowers  are  srrown  to  perfection. 
Climate  dellKhtful.  Summer  and  Winter.  Land  fenlle. 
hlKh  and  dry.  A  nook  In  pi  OPIHA  compara- 
tively unknown  that  offers  rLUKlUA  tosettlere 
and  to  winter  visitors  advantages  not  found  elsewhere. 
Seekers  after  health,  pleasure,  or  profit  should  read 


no. 


The  largest  and 


:.  raspberry 


COLUMBIAN,  ever  Introduced.  Grows  11  feel 
high,  and  has  yielded  over  SWU  quarts  per  acre.  Cata- 
logue describing  it  and  the  BkST  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  Including  the  TRIUMPH  Goose- 
berry. Also  hardy  fruit  and  omamenial  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  Lar^'e  stock.  Klght  prices.  Sendjfor  one 
to-day.  It's  free.  Address  ■"  '^^c~^'  ' 
"COE&  CONVERSE,  No  13.  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis. 


L.  W.  *J001>ELL, /^ 


SEEDS 


That  You're 
Sure  Of. 


Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Tree.s,  Plants,  and  Vines. 
liOUa  Ix'St  Blarli  Raspberry.  Our  New 
CataloEiu>-a  1iimiI<  of  straight-forward  talk 
—lulls  i)ii.i.>  Ni.u'll  lie  glad  to  pay.  It's  Free. 


FRANK  FORD  &  SON. 


Ravenna,  Ohio. 


JAPAN    PLUMS, 

STANDARD    PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 

ijrowinK  vn  rentert  land:  lease  expiree*,  trees  must 
be  sold.    Fine  stock.  lowest  prices.    I.lst  mailed. 
WHITINQ  NURSERY  CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

NurserleB  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


/Sqs. 
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One  of  a  Thousand 

This  flower  looks  altnu-tive— iiiultiply  it  Ijy 
l.uOOaudyou  will  have  a  good  idea  of  a  busli  of 

Andorra's  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moserianum  («t.  John's  Wort.) 
A  heautiful.  evei-green,  trailing  shrub,  cover- 
ed from  .Iiinp  until  latp  Fall  with  rich,  golden 

,l„w.T-.  ,■,.«,.!,. I. li. I- Ti  vii,<_'ie  rose.  With  slight 
IPioiiii  I,  ui  ,1  \\:\<  I  1  I  n  iiMMid  perfectly  hardy 
in    ;       -  *-iitu:.    r^lants,  ^5  Ceuts  ( 


I  -w  CataloffUP.which 
-.  Plant-..  Rn«e-, 

Iillll<l<Mll'll(ll'l>l|l. 


ANDORRA  NURSERIES, Chestnut  H 

W.Wab.nkuHauim.k.  .M^i.         i'lULAUA.,  1 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Ttie  lariiest  and  most  complete  Nurseries  In  I 


Ttie  KTandest  collection  of 

PALMS,  ORCHID,  STOVE  and 
FOLIAGE  PLANTS, 

Ferns  and  Miscellaneous  Plants. 


All  the 


nursery  departments 


choice  selected 
ihe  finest  assortment  of 
Aquatics  aud  HPibaoeous  Plants.  A  visit  to 
our  nurseries  will  tell  the  whole  story  Itself  and  you 
can  be  treated  at  same  time  with  a  view  of  our 

New  Rose,  BELLE  SIEBRECHT, 

anil  we  guarantee  your  moneys  worth  every  time. 
Floral  Department: 
409 


Siebrecht  &  Wadleu, 


NKW  YOISK 


Wilmin^on 

Newbern  &  Norfolk 

Railway. 


Paralleling  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Wilming- 
ton to  Newbern,  and  only  one  and  a  half  miles 
to  three  miles  therefrom,  and  traversing  the 
famous  "Sound  Region"  which  skirts  it,  this 
Route  affords  access  to  and  shipping  facilities 
for  the  finest  truck  region  on  the  Coast. 

The  lands  are  of  the  highest  fertility  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  while  the  Sounds  and  Rivers 
abound  with  fish  and  the  famous  New  River 
Oysters,  celebrated  for  their  size  and  flavor. 

Two  through  trains  daily  afford  first-class 
passenger  service,  and  in  connection  with  the 
East  Carolina  Dispatch  at  New  Bern  secures  the 
advantage  of  a  splendid  route  to  Norfolk,  Rich- 
mond, Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  all  northern  cities. 

Complete  information  furnished  immigrants 
and  tourists  who  propose  settling  in  or  journey- 
ing through  this  delightful  section. 

H.  A.  WHITING,    li^.Pres.andGen.Mgr. 
J.   W.    MARTENIS,  Traffic  Manager. 

General  Offices,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


New  Violet  "The  California." 

PITCHER  &  MANDA,  Eastern   Agents. 

"THE  CALIFORNIA"  has  been  in  course  of  propagation  for  three  years,  and  is  now 
offered  as  a  Tried  Sterling  Novelty.  The  price  has  been  placed  so  low  that  the 
plants  can  be  bought  in  large  quantities  for  cut  flower  purposes.  "THE  CALIFOR- 
NIA" will  undoubtedly  be  the  leading  Violet  next  season.  Last  year  a  few  thousand 
flowers  were  ottered  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  were  sold  for  ten  times  the  price  of 
Mane  Louise  and  Russian.  This  season  tens  of  thousands  of  "THE  CALIFORNIA" 
have  been  placed  on  the  market,  and  are  being  sold  at  four  times  the  price  of  the 
above  varieties. 

DESCRIPTION. — Plant  vigorous  and  absolutely  free  from  disease;  flowers  single,  im- 
mense in  size,  covering  a  silver  dollar;  color  violet-purple  (does  not  fade);  fragrance 
intense;  flowers  borne  on  strong  stems  10  to  14  inches  in  length.  Last  season  sev- 
eral hundred  flowers  were  picked  from  a  single  plant.  Delivery  of  plants  will  begin 
in  March.     Orders  filled  strictly  in  rotation. 

PRICE.— As  the  Eastern  Agents  for  this  New  Violet,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the 
plants  at  the  following  prices:    25c.  each,  »2.5o  per  doz.,  $15  per  100,  $100  per  lOCO. 

8^""We  have  investigated  at  a  considerable  e.xperse  all  that  has  been  said  regarding  its 
merits,  and  believe  the  above  to  be  true  in  evt-ry  particular. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  '"  )  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


EAGLE    BRAND  THE  BEST. 


NO 


TAR  ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  roofing,  and  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 


.  .  .  RUBBER    PAINT. 


The  best  ki  own  paint  in  the  world  tor  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sidesof  barns 
or  out-buildings.  It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  S4.50  for  a  5-g8.llon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
IS  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  lire-proof  against  sparks. 
TRY  IT. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155  Duane  Street,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ARE  THEIR  OWN  TRUE  ADVERTISEMENT.    The  he»t  always  cheapest.    Ele- 
.nt  fiilnloD-iieor  16H  pa^eH  free.    Vegetable  aiul    Flower  Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
..      ■-        "Tapes,  Shrubs,    Roses.    Hardy  Perennials,    Bulbs.    Oreenhouse 
are.      Immense    qiiantil!.'^.    N,     tin    r  ass.irtniir.t  c.f    Fruits.  Shruhs 

ninr.>il.-r..«..f  Orn:.m..n<;il->li;ni  ;in v  nth.-r  niirMTV  ,;hi  ^h..«     Vnrserv- 


es.    Small    Fi 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  10  Painesville,  0. 


YOUR  NAME 


F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,    Md., 

•n„j    V..,.     FREE     "f    charge    his   3^-paK^ 
rated  STRAWBERRY  Catalogue  (largest 

,    ,1,      ,iKm      I     saml''<^    ropy    of    The    Slrarr- 
'"/'."--/.     SEND     NOW,     it    will   pay   you. 


Native  Ornamentals. 


screens  and  lurtre  masslDK  at  low  cost.  Ireewlic 
sale  list  of  collected  and  Seedling  Trees,  bhru 
Plants  and  CuVlluKs.  I-.arBe  planters  and  nurse 
men  supplied.    Good  plants.    Low  prices. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

I'lease  mention  thla  paper. 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  l^r>  ItiiS^^^ 

Louisiana.  Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telllnj  about  li. 
A  uraetlcal  Fruit  and  Karm  paper,  published  by 
Stark  Bros.  40c  a  year:  circulation  IGU.lOtl  copies 
The  "Cream  of  the  Cream  -gives  the  busy  h^ait 
Grower  or  Farmer,  who  hasn't  the  lime  or  the  money 
to  buy  and  read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  Is  best 


WATER   LILIES. 

VICTORIA  REQIA 


.,  .       ^  RANDI. 

Nelumbium  (Egyptian  Lotus)  &  Nymphsea  Seed. 

Tubers  of  troplcalvarletlesof  Xympba;aatall  sea- 
sons. Dormant  roots  of  hardy  varieties  by  mall 
Ornamental  grasses,  sub-tropical  plants,  Cannas 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  water  garden 
Our  UDTlvulled  collection  has  been  awarded  the 
largest  number  of  .Medals.  CcrtlfiCH.te8.  etc.  In  the 
rnlted  States,    latalccueof  new,  rare  and  choice 

wn.  TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 


„,    ,     ,    ,       „,_     ,  llardyl'eaches.Aspara- 

Khubarb.  Jap.  Chestnuts.  By  mail  to  all  pans  U.S. 
agio^  prices.  tYeebook.  Dollars,  tun  iComtort  In 
t  <  ulture.  full  ot  Infonna-     , 
Write  now.  Hale  llr€>».    lanatl    Pllimc 
;h  Olaatonbury.  Conn.        cJ(l|Jdll    rilllllc) 


15^ 


•   GARDENING. 


Feb.  /, 


Publisher's  Department. 


WHAT  SUBSCRIBERS  SflY. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2  for  subscription 
to  Gardening.  I  have  two  bound  vol- 
umes of  Gardening  and  I  assure  you 
they  are  valuable  books  of  reference  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  expert 
or  amateur  gardener.  W.J.  B. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  January  18,  1S95. 

Thank  you  for  calling  attention  to  the 
expiration  of  my  subscription  to  Gardhn- 
ING.  Of  course  I  want  to  continue;  can- 
not have  success  with  either  flowers  or 
vegetables  without  it.  J.  W.  R. 

New  York  City. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion to  Gardening.  For  some  years  I 
have  taken  different  horticultural  journals 
but  none  of  them— indeed  allof  them  com- 
bined—do  not  so  completely  meet  my 
needs  as  yours.  J.  Maxwell. 

Ontario. 

Enclosed  find  subscription  to  your  val- 
uable magazine — for  such  I  find  it  to  be. 
The  clean  cut,  concisely  worded  articles 
show  your  editor  to  be  a  master. 

Thos.  C.  Hunter. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  AM  VERY  glad  indeed  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  Gardening.  It  is  the 
most  helpful  paperof  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  without 
it.  M.  E    C. 

Philadelphia. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


I  quirine  no  support  at  all.    No  one  wlio  has  a  gar- 1 

Pdenshonld  be  wilhnutit.  . 

^      MAV'S  MATCHLESS  CUCUMBER      I 

A  Superb  Variety,  Enormously  productive.  Grows 

aboutllJincheslnnK.andia  unequalled  forplicing.' 

OUK  FAJIOUS  CKEAM  H-TTUCli 

It  beats  then  all.    Vcrycrisp  and  tender.    Stands 


r?'"VVewilli< 


cliofEitr 


BIG  BARGAINS^ 


ROSES,  PLANTS, 
=^AND  SEEDS 


Oar  GRAND  SET  of   13  Eleijaiit  Ever-blooiuitis  ROSI:h  for  only 
SOcts.  by  mail,  post-paid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 


.■s  an-  fine  hpnlthy  pj.ints  anrl  will  bloom  .-ill  this  Summer  in  pots  or 
tbeiii  to  be  by  far  tbe  best&ootii.  yan  sver  invested  in  roacH, 
y  Uold,  heautiful  shades  of  l_opper  and  G"ld.  nnolie 
ulor.  tlie  old  favonie.  JMailame  de  Wattrtille,  tbe  fa 
riake.  ptire  White,  always  in  bloom.  Uleteor.  rich  velv 
pe.  Silvery  Peach  and  Kuse.  a  beauty  Sun 
ni.  deep  rich  Yellow.    Princess  Saean,  ric 

..  ,„v,. d  Yellow      Cirace  Harlins.  Sati 

rming      .Uarie  Unillot.  pure  Wb 


La  Ft 


'\7\7"laat  "SToxx  O^rL  iiBxiy  for  SO  <D&ioctis. 


looming  Roses  all  different 
-12  Lovely  Flciwering  Beeonia's.all  soi 


'  40-  5  Dwarf  French  Cannas.  .■)  kinds,  , 
'•  41— la  Sweet  Scented  Double  Tube  HoHes, 

You  mav  select  half  of  any  two  sets  for  50  cents. 

entir.  issfiifnr$5.on;orhalf  ofeae  '     '" 

free    ORPKB  TU-DAT.  We  wll 


i-20  Larce  Flowered  Pansy  Plants,  , 
.I-IS  Coleus,  will  make  a  bright  bed. 
1-12  Double  and  SinsleFnch.sias.all  c.l 
s-  6  Choice  Hardy  Shrubs.  6  sorts. 
fi-80  Pkts  Flower  Seeds,  no  two  alike  . 
7-80  Pkt's  elegant  Sweet  Peas.all  differ 
«-I8  Pkt's  Choice  YeEetable  Seeds  I«  m. 


,  for»2.50     Oet  : 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO.>  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


R 


nn'^  FRUIT  TREES, 

klU     V     SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES.   ROSES 


TIMBRELL 

Strawberry. 


"TIicv  SIR  PASS  all  otlip 
PiJiW  FKIITS  a  Speciiil 


ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 

ELDORADO 

Blackberry. 


REID'S    NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


^^^    RELIABLE  SEEDS 

Awardfd  World's  ColuniMan  <;rand  }'rlze 
Med.al  for  Purity-  Alw.iys  1-  rt-sh  aud  Kellablc. 
SPECIAL  OFFER:,l-;or  ".my  wc,  I  will  send  i 
:_^<,»,:_^,:^^^^_ .  liberal  package  each  of  Ne'w 
Holland  Cabbage  and  New  Dixie  Water  Melon. 
Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  FEEE.  Aidieis 


3  H.  W.  BUCKBEE,  Rocktord,  Ills 

■ P.O.  Br.1      ;».     Hocktord  Seed  Y 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES 

tw;j_y;.fflJouriic\v  C.it.ilov,mc,  with  lieaiilifiil  colored  plate,  truthful  illu!;trations 
'"""       if  Select  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  ami  Vines,  couiplete  list  of  Oniaiiicntal 
^tock,  all  hardv  and  relial.lc,   mailed  Free. 
T.  J.    DWYER,   Orange  Co.  Nurseries,   CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


soi'wlillamFalc 


,  Glen  Cove.  N.  V. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

VIA 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
auj;urated  a  new  daily  line  of  first  class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Te.xarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9-50  a.  m.  next  day),  arrivinn 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  A.  m.— six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maps,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticl<et  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Ghicaoo. 


Please  mention  Gardening  whenwr 
itig  to  advertisers. 


COLE'S  inuslrat.dCDCC 

Garden  Animal '  '"■'•  * 

CCCnP  The  Best  and  li>   1 

Letttjoe,  Melon.  Tomato 
&  Seed  Potatoes.  Pansie3 
BWEET  Peas.  Save  money  in 
bnyine  from  us.  Complete 
list.  t^'Eitras  with  orders. 
Pella,  Iowa 


n^     -^^  t^     =•< 


^J^ 


mention  GardenluK- 


1%    ^ 


i8gs. 


'   •   ■   GARDEKUNG. 


15^ 


Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse. 


' /NA.'.^VA/iA'- 


Clear  Cypress  i 
to  be  tbe  be>t 
roofs,  gables  :ui' 


tOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO. 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


QREENHOUSE  # 

HEATERS, 

Wrought  Iron  Boilers  Only. 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE: 

69  Dearborn  St.,      CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Standard  Ventilating  Machinery 

RECEIVEU 

AX  I, 

BEST 

AWARDS 

LAST 

FOIK 

YEARS. 


competition  recelvlnsr  n 


T'^  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbsand  Requisites 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

14  Chestnut  5t.  Phila. 


HITCHINGS  &   CO. 

KBiablislKMl  r.O    ^.■:us. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

Ari.l  I.iiiit<Ht  Maiiiila.tiireis  <>l 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   AI>PARA1LL'> 


Construction  jnd  Heatms;  Apparatus. 
es,  Qreenhouses,   Palm   Houses,  etc.  erected  complete    with    our  Patent   Iro 
Frame   Construction. 
SEND  FOUR  «  ENTS  FOR  11,1,1  STRATED  <ATA  I.CXilES. 

^233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


machines  are  t 


nrad  Breltschwe 
le  fctrowliiK  deme 
1  facilities  t 


J  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  c 


)f  Slptte.  Dopffe!  &  Co..  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trtni. 
h  win  be  under  the  mananement  of  William  Dopfle 

conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  t- 
i  accordlndly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
'argest  order  on  short  notice.    Our  latest  Improved 

able  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  i»i 
your  patronage  In  the  belle' 


r  ^tlefactory  t 


SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn,  " 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherourpose.    UflT-AIR 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      HIR 

DELAMAnR-RIDERANoPyiyiPII^Q 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  r^ip.yr 

PUMPING     ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  so  simple  and 
safe  that  a  child  can  run  them  They 
will  pump  -water  from  shallow 
Pireams  oranvk.iidof  well.  Thev 
can  be  arranged  for  anv  kind  of  fuel 

Capacity  I  60O  to  ^lO.Ouu  gallons 
of  Mater  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamat:^r  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Firth  Ave.. 
NEW    YORK.    N,    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  percent,  off  for  cash  with  order.  Special  dis- 
count on  larjre  orders.  We  carry  a  large  slock  on 
lland  of  good  Btrong  pots. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 

H-i-lnch  iX)t8.  per  1000  $  .3 .  00     U-lnch  pots,  per  1000  S22.00 


^   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

Holker  &  Sons.  I3ti  &  l:i8  W.  24th  St.,  New  Tort 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator," 

^jm,  A  monthly  journal  issued  by 
P*^  the  largest  engraving  house 
^"•^       in  the  United  States.     .     . 

J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183.  185,  187  rionroe  Street, 

.    .   CHICAGO. 


Engraving  by  all  Processes.. 


i6o 


GARDENING. 


Feb.  /, 


RHODODENDRONS. 

I  am  the  largest  importer  of  Rhododendrons  in  America,  and  can  supply  the  best 
stock  at  the  lowest  prices.  The  best  hardy  varieties,  fine  bushy  plants,  on  their  own 
roots  (much  superior  to  budded  plants),  and  well  set  with  bloom  buds,  at  $8.00  per 
dozen;  $50.00  per  100,  and  upwards.  Orders  must  be  received  not  later  than 
March  ist. 

Import  prices  on  Rhododendrons  and  hardy  Azaleas  and  full  descriptive  Cata- 
logue with  cultural  directions  sent  free. 


Kalmia   Latifolia. 


All  things  considered,  this  is  the  most  desirable  flowering  shrub  in  cultivation.     The 
difificulty  has  been  to  get  nursery  grown  plants  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I  can  now  supply  fine  nursery  grown  stock  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand, 
as  low  as  $4.00  per  lOO.  These  are  from  Harlan  P.  Kelsey's  North  Carolina  nur- 
sery which  contains  the  largest  and  best  stock  of  Native  Shrubs  and  Plants,  such  as 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Hollies,  Lilies,  etc.,  in  America.  I  am  exclusive  Sell- 
ing Agent  for  this  nursery,  and  will  send  full  descriptive  Catalogue  on  application; 


J.     WILKINSON     ELLIOTT, 

Landscape  Architect, 

PITTSBURG, 


PA. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  yout 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  Is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  G.  MONINGER  CO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=House 
29J        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   III. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG 


CANNAS. 


y.   de 

hoiz,  Kxplo'^tenrCrami)bel,H..\.Ureer, 
The  Garden,  Cointe  H.  de  Choisenl, 
Geoirroy  St.  Hllaire.    One  of  e,ich  for  S3.00. 

PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway,  KANSAS  CITV,  MO. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application 


:  ige  foi   lUuHtratt^d  Ctta-logue 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  '"'^'^■j^plr^r^^'^^v^'coV 


Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ntlon  Gardening. 


Plants  that  Grow 
Themselves 

ARE  THE  PLANTS  TO  BUY. 

A  few  people  like  dlflBcult  thlnps  to  grow,  the 
flowers  wHhout  an  abundance  of  trouble  In  growlnu 


lottue.    t'ree  to  all  who  pay  the  postaee  (2c). 
year's  patrons  will  get  It  without  asking 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 

Menti<)n  GardenliiK 


c 


BY   MAIL.     Catalogue  Free.         r^ 

HRYSANTHEMUM  W 


.  G.  McTear,  Prin 


Seeds!    Seeds! 

My  71st  Aunual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and   Flower 
Seeds -^^i* 

is  uow  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITV. 

r>  I    T  I      OC    1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
Ill   J  I   ^ll^  500  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 

^-^  ^-^  '■^  *— '^-^         Maoy  can't  be  ha'l  elsewhere 

^    4    ^rw^m      12  Cacti,  $1.    SforSOcits. 
1      /\l    .   I    I      150  Blooming  Bulbs.  $!. 

KARE  PLANTS  BoTk  on  Cacti",  lie'pagesjo'cts 
A.  BLANC  &  C0.316  N.  mh  st  PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO.    FEBRUARY  15.  1895- 


Single  Copy 


10  Cents.  ""•  59- 


PARSONS     BLATA    SPRUCE    AT   DOSORIS. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  ELflTft  NORWAY  SPRUCE. 

(Picea  excelsa  var.  data.) 

The  typical  Norway  spruce  is  the  most 
generally  planted  of  all  evergreen  trees. 
People  buy  it  because  it  is  cheap,  sturdy, 
bushv,  we'll  formed,  quite  hardy,  easy  to 
transplant,  and  with  anything  like  fair 
treatment  a  sure  and  quick  grower;  in- 
deed it  is  the  fastest  grower  of  all  our 
conifers.  But  it  has  a  coarse  and  com- 
mon look  about  it,  and  except  for  some 
particular  end  other  than  a  garden  speci- 
men ti-ee,  such  as  a  shelter  nurse  forother 
trees  and  to  be  cut  out  when  they  get  up, 
a  screen  to  shut  incongruous  objects  out 
of  view,  a  shelter  hedge,  and  Ihe  like  we 
should  not  advise  any  one  to  plant  much 
of  it.  While  it  will  grow  most  anywhere 
it  likes  good  soil,  a  little  stiff  if  possible, 
and  plenty  moisture;  then  it  makes  a  tall 
straight  stem  clad"  with  branches  to  the 
ground.  Dry  ground,  especially  when 
coupled  with  a  bleak  exposure,  renders  it 
rather  homely  and  v\  oe-begone  early  in 
life,  and  a  ready  prey  in  summer  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spider. 

Aside  from  the  common  Norway  spruce 
we  have  several  garden  forms  of  it.  Some 
of  you  may  know  the  hideous,  sprawling 
contortion  known  as  P.  excelsa  var. 
monstrosa.  It  is  the  ugliest  tree  we 
know  of.  Parsons'  elata  spruce  ( the  sub- 
ject of  our  engraving,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared from  a  photograph  of  the  Dosoris 
specimen)  in  its  long  bare  arms  is  some- 
what suggestive  of  the  monstrosa  vari- 
ety; but  this  one  with  a  little  timely  care 
makes  ^  pretty  and  striking  specimen. 
We  keep  it  to  a  straightstem.  Its  young 
bi-anches  make  a  tuft  of  small  branches 
at  the  end  with  a  longer  and  stouter 
shoot  running  out  from  the  centerof  each 
tuft.  Every  year  we  cut  out  or  shorten 
these  long  end  shoots  so  as  to  encourage 
the  tassels  of  branches  to  extra  strength, 
and  preserve  the  good  form  of  the  plant. 

The  variety  inverta  is  a  weeping  or 
])endulous  form,  a  monstrosity  a  good 
deal  souglit  alter  in  gardens.  It  grov/s 
quite  free. 

A  variety  called  conica  is,  in  its  way, 
one  of  the  prettiest  little  conical  pyra- 
mids we  have.  It  is  much  sought  after 
for  small  gardens,  and  also  for  winter 
plants  in  pots  or  vases  to  set  outside 
about  fashionable  hotels  and  city  resi- 
dences. 

.\  very  dwarf  compact  variety  is  called 
Gregoryatia.  It  is  slow  growing  and  ex- 
ceedingly dense,  twenty  year  old  plants 
perhaps  not  measuring  more  than  4  or  5 
feet  through  by  2^2  to  3  feet  high;  but  if 
not  shaded  by  encroaching  neighbors  it 
retains  a  we'l  filled  and  health\'  appear- 
ance. Another  very  dwarf  variety  with 
more  of  a  compact  upright  form  than 
Gregoryana  is  called  pygmiea,  but  it  is  a 
homely  Httle  bunch. 

The  varieties  Clanhrasiliana,  Finedo- 
nensis  and  a  few  others  were  used  consid- 
erably some  years  ago,  but  in  view  of 
many  other  finer  evergreens  they  arelittle 
sought  lor  now. 


RHODODENDRONS  IN  OHIO. 
H.K.G.,  Dayton,  Ohio,   asks:     "Wl 


varietiesof  rhododendrons  would  be  most 
likely  to  do  well  here?  We  have  zero 
weather  once  in  a  while.  1  am  informed 
some  kinds  of  rhododendrons  do  much 
better  here  than  others." 

How  about  your  soil?    If  it  is  a  lime- 
stone one  rhododendronswill  not  succeed 


with  you  except  in  specially  prepared  beds, 
these  should  be  dug  out  two  feci  deep  and 
filled  up  with  any  good  surface  soil  from 
land  not  impregnated  with  lime.  Peat  is 
not  necessary,  but  it  is  helpful  to  mix 
with  heavy  soil.  Leaf  mould  in  large 
quantity  mixed  with  the  soil  is  good. 
Manure  is  not  desirable.  The  ground 
should  be  kept  mulched,  especially  in 
summer,  to  keep  it  moist,  cool  and  free 
from  cracking.  Rhododendrons  are  ben- 
efited by  a  little  shade  from  hot  sunshine, 
and  they  love  moisture,  and  at  the  same 
time  good  drainage.  Given  these  condi- 
tions there  are  a  score  or  more  of  varieties 
that  will  bear  a  zero  frost.  Among  the 
most  certain  are: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  rosy  crimson. 

Album  Elegans,  white'lo  blush. 

Album  Grandiflorum,  i^ale  blush. 

Alex  Dancer,  rose,  light  center. 

Bertie  Parsons,  lilac  blush. 

Bicolor,  light,  center  dark  rose. 

Candidissimum,  white  to  blush. 

Charles  Bagley,  bright  red. 

Charles  Dickens,  dark  scarlet. 

Delicatissimum,  blush,  margin  pink. 

Everestianum,  ros}-  lilac. 

General  Grant,  rosy  scarlet. 

Grandiflorum,  dark  crimson 

Hannibal,  rose  colored,  late. 

H.  W.  Sargent,  crimson,  late. 

King  of  Purples,  dark  purple. 

Lady  Armstrong,  pale  rose. 

Mrs.  Milner,  crimson. 

Purpureum  Crispum,  purple. 

Roseum  Elegans,  rose. 

.And  don't  omit  some  of  our  wild  Rho- 
dodendron maximum  for  late  flowers. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS  FOR  MILWAUKEE. 

".■\  novice"  asks:  'What  are  the  most 
desirabl  flowering  shrubs  for  this  neigh- 
borhood?" 

Give  them  shelter  from  sweeping 'cold 
winds  in  winter,  and  a  heavy  soaking  of 
water  now  and  again  in  summer  and 
early  fall  in  dry  weather,  and  a  mulching 
over  their  roots  till  they  get  well  estab- 
lished and  the  following  should  do  well 
with  you:  Tartarian  bush  honeysuckles, 
American  snowball,  Spirsea  Van  Houttei, 
Hydrangea  panienlata  grandiUora, sweet 
syringa  (Philadelphus  coronarws),  Pru- 
nus  tr/'/o/ja,  purple  and  common  barberry, 
common  lilacs,  Japanese  tree  lilac,  Rus- 
sian tamarix,  Rosa  rugosa  and  sweet- 
brier,  purple  fringe,  ydlow  currant,  tree 
psonia.  elder.  European  spindle  tree, 
Clethra  alnilolia.  and  others. 


Landscape  Gardening. 


Among  thcgrcenhills  thai.  line  ihc  beau- 
tiful Hudson  river,  and  a  couple  of  miks 
inland  from  Scarborough,  stands  Briir 
Cliff",  the  home  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Law.  The 
mansion  is  built  on  a  knoll  and  commands 
views  that  form  a  panorama  of  nature's 
loveliness.  The  lawn  view  illustrated 
here  is  looking  west  from  the  front  of  the 
house.  This  lawn  was  but  recently 
masses  of  rocks  and  a  forest  of  trees,  but 
after  much  blasting  and  clearing  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  pleasing,  sweeping, 
diversified  and  beautiful  view.  Thestatelx 
firs,  cedars  and  other  fine  trees  shown 
are  the  work  of  nature;  while  in  the  dis- 
tance we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Hudson 
river,  and  across  it,  forming  a  misty 
purple  background,  are  the  hills  of  Rock- 
land.   Awav  to  the  south  arc   verdant 


valleys  and  pine  clad  hills  made  famous 
by  Washington  Irving  in  his  romantic 
story  of  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  whereto  this 
day  are  pointed  out  the  identical  trees, 
the  old  church  and  houses,  and  the  mur- 
muring brook  over  which  the  galloping 
he  idless  Hessian  chased  the  terrified 
Ichabod  Crane.  Mr.  Law's  estate  ex- 
tends across  a  portion  ol  this  famous  val- 
ley, in  which  romance  and  war  and  peace 
have  each  been  immortalized  by  the  his- 
torian's pen  and  crystalized  by  the  heroes 
of  American  independence. 

The  countrv  here  affords  new  charms 
at  every  season  of  the  year.  In  winter  it 
has  emerald  clad  slopes  with  dense  back- 
grounds of  pines,  here  and  there  glimpses 
of  white  and  blue  sky — in  sheltered  spots 
are  lingering  oak  leaves  loth  to  part,  and 
forming  as  It  -ere  a  touch  of  .'ad  color 
on  the  scene  which  hangs  before  us  like  a 
pieceof  tapestry  upon  which  Dame  Nature 
has  spread  her  charms.  In  the  spring- 
time the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  the 
breath  of  apple  blossom,  great  old  or- 
chards that  have  stood  the  tempests  of 
the  past  century  abound  here  on  the 
southern  slopes,  some  of  them  appearing 
as  if  planted  b.v  the  men  of  Revolutionary 
days.  In  summer  we  have  ah  abundance 
of  that  North  American  flora  so  charm- 
ingly beautiful,  but  alas,  so  little  appre- 
ciated But  it  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
country  along  the  Hudson  is  most  grand, 
the  trees  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
beauty  of  tints  that  appear  to  change 
with  even,-  gust  of  wind  until  they  forma 
symphony  of  indescribable  colors". 

While  clearing  away  the  giant  rocks 
and  dense  forest  growth  that  occupied 
the  grounds  immediately  surrounding  his 
house  Mr.  Law  has  preserved  the  most 
beautiful  effects.  Many  fine  streams  rush 
laughingly  down  from  the  hills  and 
through  the  glens,  here  lost  in  the  dense 
woods,  there  rippling  over  rocks  until 
they  meet  to  form  a  little  lake  that  now 
supplies  the  place  wi'  h  water.  Some  fine 
roads  have  been  made,  and  the  ground 
that  is  intended  later  to  form  an  exten- 
sive kitchen  garden  has  been  thoroughly 
drained. 

Mr.  Law  is  a  great  lover  of  flowers — 
immense  borders  of  ro'es,  rhododendrons, 
azaleas  and  other  kinds  of  ornamental 
shrubs  have  been  planted  withfine  effects. 
A  new  range  of  greenhouses  have  been 
erected,  in  which  are  growing  roses  and 
a  general  assortment  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers intended  for  home  u.se.  Mr  Charles 
Weise  is  the  superintending  gardener  who 
is  transforming  this  hitherto  wild  region 
of  wood  and  rocks  into  one  of  the  most 
charming  flower  decked  landscapes  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ri%'er. 

T.\.MES  IVER.i  Do.\L.\.N. 


A  FAIRY   WOODS. 


.\  subscriber  in  New  Jerscj-  has  some 
acres  of  open  woodland  which  she  wishes 
to  convert  into  a  "Fairy  Woods,"  filling 
it  with  small  or  middlesized  trees  remark- 
able for  their  beautiful  flowers,  gracelul 
forms,  attractive  fruit  or  fine  f.liage 
effects.  No  big  timber  trees  at  all  are  to 
l)lanted  in  it.  Shrubs  in  great  variety 
remarkable  for  their  beautiful  flowers, 
handsome  or  per.sistent  fruit,  or  fine 
foliage  will  also  be  planted;  and,  later  on, 
comely,  bold,  and  beautiful  hardy  peren- 
nials in  telling  abundance  will  be  used  in 
wild  garden  fashion.  This  piece  of  wood- 
l.nid  ])rc^cnts  a  diversified  form;  part  of 
it  is  exposed  to  the  open  sweep  of  the 
bleak  northwest  wind,  other  parts  are 
warm  and  well  sheltered,  and  there  are 
hill,  dale  and  level  ground  in  it,  and  on 
one  side  it  grades  off  into  a  low  or 
swampy  piece  of  land.      The  whole,  how- 
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THE   WKaT  LAWW   AT  BRIAR  CLIFF  ON  THE  HUDSON, 


ever,  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the 
formation  of  a  lovely  "Fairy  Woods." 

In  planting  the  woods  rel'useeveij-thing 
wiih  double  Howers,  for  instance,  the 
duuble-fiowered  lorse chestnuts  Of  cherry 
trees,  snowballs,  or  H.  P.  rosef;  exclude 
everything  of  a  strikingly  foreign  appear- 
ance, as  common  lilacs,  and  omit  varie- 
gated leaved  plants.  Such  things  belong 
to  the  garden,  not  to  the  wood. 

Make  a  selection  of  plants  that  will,  in 
leaf,  flower,  or  fruit,  afibrd  you  interest 
the  whole  year  round,  and  special  selec- 
tions for  special  purposes.  Prepare  the 
ground  thororghly  for  every  plant  to  be 
set  out.  for  it  is  better  to  have  one  plant 
that  is  happy  and  flourishing,  than  a 
dozen  that  are  stunted  and  wretched: 
then  give  all  of  them  the  conditions  for 
thrift.  Get  the  very  finest  nursery-grown 
stock  that  can  be  bought,  and  don't 
waste  time  and  money  on  collecting  or 
digging  up  wild  plants.  Don't  take  big 
old  plants  or  stunted  small  ones  at  any 
price;  insist  upon  having  j'oung  plants 
that  have  been  transplanted  in  the  nur- 
sery once  at  least,  and  are  of  even,  clean 
form  and  well  rooted  If  you  want  a 
large  numberof  trees  youcanbuy  nursery 
stock  of  Al  quality  at  a  very  moderate 
figure. 

Points  to  onsERVE.— Make  the  Fairy 
Woods  as  luxuriant  and  gay  and  beauti- 
ful as  you  please,  but  preserve  its  identity 
as  a  wood  Don't  make  it  a  garden,  nor 
give  it  the  aspect  of  a  garden,  nor  fill  it 
with  garden  plants.  Preserve,  but  em- 
phasize its  best  natural  features.  .Make 
a  pond  of  the  swamp,  plant  an  uneven 
shelter  on  the  norlhwest  side,  embolden 
the  rocks,  nn<l  otherwise  fix  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  land  as  you  would  like  to 
imagine  it  when  the  woods  ha  vcmatured. 
.\void  long  artificial,  smooth,  even  sur- 
faces, and  have  as  few  roads  in  it  as  you 
can  get  along  «ith.     IIow  to  arrangethe 


ground  can  be  determined   only  on  the 
spot. 

A    SELECTION    OF    HANDSOME     FLOWERING 
TREES   FOR  THE   FAIRV  WOODS. 

Probably  the  soft  maple  is  loo  large  a 
tree,  but  it  is  the  earliest  in  bloom;  about 
the  first  of  April  t'ne  red  maple  is  in  floral 
glory.  The  little  mountain  maple  I, 4cer 
spicatiiw),  blooming  in  early  summer 
should  be  included  because  of  its  great 
profusion.  Blooming  before  the  leaves 
appear  and  lasting  till  they  are  out,  are 
several  wild  plum  trees  as  the  .American, 
Chickasaw  and  Myrobalan,  Daridiana 
and  toraen«osa  and  that  lovely  fountain 
o(  ])ink,  pendula,  and  the  wild  red  cherry 
(PruTius  Pennsylvanica).  Several  kinds 
of  native  June-berry  [Amelanchier)  are 
exceedingly  profuse  in  spring,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  pretty  Asiatic  species.  In 
May  we  ha\e  red  and  j'ellow  buckeye 
trees  and  red  and  white  horse  chestnuts, 
and  in  mid-summer  the  dwarf  or  spread- 
ing on  ■.  Before  its  leaves  appear  the  red- 
bud  lightens  up  the  landscape,  and  if  set 
in  fr  nt  of  an  evergreen  background  has 
a  very  telling  effect.  The  Japanese  species, 
which  is  dwarlerand  brighter,  should  also 
be  planted,  but  remember  it  is  subject  to 
the  "die-back." 

Early  in  May  what  can  be  lovelier  than 
our  native  flowering  dog  woods?  Plant 
it  abundantly,  and  g  t  some  pink  and  red 
flowering  forms  of  it  too.  There  are 
several  other  comuses  we  should  iiicluilc 
for  instance  our  native  alternate  leaved 
one,  and  the  Japanese  Benthamia  (C. 
Koiisa).  The  Benthamia's  "flowers"  are 
quite  as  sho  A-y  as  those  of  our  flowering 
dogwood,  but  not  produced  in  such  quan- 
tity. Give  it  a  sheltered  spot  and  good 
grouiul.  About  the  middle  of  May  the 
common  snowdrop  tree  is  a  lovely  sight 
dripping  with  its  myriads  of  white  bells, 
and  a  fortnight  later  the  species  diptera, 
whiter  and  prettier,  is  in  pcrfcctiuu.   Give 


the  last  named  a  sheltered  place.  There 
are  other  both  American  and  Japanese 
snowdrop  trees  we  mustn't  omit,  for  in- 
stance Styrax  Ohassia.  .^.  Japonica,  S. 
Americana  and  Pterosiyrax  hispidum. 
The  first  tree  to  leaf  out  in  spring  is  the 
Siberian  bird  cherry  (Prunus  Maackia) 
and  it  is  the  earliest  to  bloom,  about  two 
weeks  ahead  of  the  European  bird  cherry, 
which  in  its  turn  is  about  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  American  one.  Get  all 
three. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  that  apple, 
pear,  peach,  and  apricot  trees  when  they 
ai-e  in  bloom,  or  what  is  more  profuse? 
But  they  are  too  suggestive  of  the  orchard 
and  garden  for  admission  into  the  Fairj- 
Woods.  The  Japanese  crabs  [Pyrus 
Tor'wgo)  usually  catalogued  as  P.  Malus 
florilninda,  however,  we  would  use  both 
for  their  mist  of  blossoms  in  May  and 
their  wealth  of  pea-big,  persistent  fruit  in 
fall.  And  the  American  fragrant  crab 
apple  I  Pyrus  coronaria)  later  blooming 
than  theothers,  and  very  beautiful,  should 
be  used  freely. 

Plant  the  flowering  ash  (Fraxinus 
Ornus)  for  its  white  fleecy  flower  heads 
and  peculiar  fragrance,  but  it  will  reciuire 
some  tact  to  know  where  best  to  put  it. 
Hawthorns  are  so  subject  to  rust  and 
borers  that  they  are  losing  favor,  still  we 
should  recommend  that  you  plant  a  few 
single  flowered  white  and  red  blooming 
sorts  (but  no  double  ones,  for  thev  are 
s.-entless)  (or  the  delightful  fragrance  of 
their  blossoms,  and  their  berries  in  fall. 
.\nil  don't  omit  the  cockspur  thorn, 
it  does  fairly  well  with  us.  The 
laburnum  or  golden  chain  is  such 
a  foreign  looking  tree  that  you  had  better 
restrict  its  society  to  locusts,  roseacasia, 
yellow  wood  and  other  of  its  own  kin- 
dred: among  them  it  may  be  admissible. 
.\lthough  our  common  and  clammy 
locusts  are  troubled  so  much  with  borers 
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*i,      Ki^omfrfplv  andwegetafrooddeal      the  times.    For  our  main  crop    though 


bushes  at  their  feet  the  pretty  rose  : 
can  run  wild.  On  the  breast  of  the  slope 
or  somewhere  where  it  can  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage plant  the  yellow  wood.  Its  ele- 
gance when  in  bloom  is  too  charming  to 
crowd  out  of  sight.  The  white  fringe 
tree  too  must  be  exposed  to  view.  But 
the  purple  fringe,  being  hard  to  place, 
should  be  relegated  to  tl  e  company  of 
other  sumachs. 

On  the  warm  side  of  the  wood  magno- 
ias  mav  be  planted,  but  don't  use  Vu/an 
obovaia,  Soulangeana  or  any  of  that 
class;  they  would  look  out  of  place  M. 
Fraseri.  Vmbrella  and  macropbylla,  na- 
tive species,  and  M.  hypokuca,  from 
lapan,  are  all  trees,  and  appropriate  and 
showy,  and  in  the  way  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  "plant' M.  parvidora  and  Watsopi, 
from  Japan,  and  glauca,  our  native 
swamp  magnolia. 

Of  the  host  of  available  viburnums  the 
sheep  berrv  (!'.  Lentago)  maybe  the  only 
tree  but  there  are  many  shrubs  which  we 
will  consider  later.  They  are  particularly 
useful  for  border  thickets  and  rough 
places,  and  for  their  wealth  of  flowers 
succeeded  bv  abundance  of  bemes. 

Although'  we  would  exclude  common 
and  Persian  lilacs  because  of  their  foreign 
appearance  and  garden  association  we 
w'ould  admit  all  the  fleecy  flowered  ones 
as  Srrwga  Japonica,  S.  Amurensis  and 
S     Pekinensis,    and    too  such    types  as 


Josikeea.    In  company 


ith  them  would 


whose  flowers  are  delightful  for  cutting. 
Take  Mrs.  Sankey,  white;  Cardinal,  red; 
Boreatton,  very  dark  purole;  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, soft  pink;  and  Blanche  Ferry,  pmk 
and  white;  what  beauties  they  are,  and 
each  one  is  so  distinct  from  the  other.  As 
we  want  to  make  two  sowings,  the  first 
as  early  as  we  can  get  the  seed  into  the 
ground,  and  the  next  after  the  first  sow- 
ing is  up  a  lew  inches,  we  had  better  get 
seed  enough  for  both  to  begin  with.  As 
good  varieties  are  as  easily  grown  as 
poor  ones  the  mixed  seeds  sold  by  seeds- 
men are  reallv  fairlv  good  and  give  a  hne 
assortment  o'f  flowers,  but  some  of  them 
we  shall  Hke  and  others  we  won't  care 
for.  This  is  why  we  preler  to  buy  special 
varieties  and  do  our  own  mixing  if  we 
want  to.  .        ,    ,. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  Indian 
Orchard,  Mass  ,  makes  sweet  pea  grow- 
ing a  hobbv,  and  bv  actual  practical  ex- 
perience knows  more  about  them  than 
anvbody  else  in  the  country;  he  has 
grown  every  variety  extant,  and  now 
has  seventv-seven  sorts  on  his  list.  We 
wrote  to  him  the  other  day  asking  him  to 
please  tell  us  what  he  considers  the  best 
half  dozen  varieties  that  are  plentiful 
enough  to  allow  us  to  buy  the  seed  by  the 
quarter  of  a  pound.  He  answers  as 
follows: 

What  could  possess  you  to  think  of  re- 
ducing seventy-five  varieties  to  six?  Hon- 


Blanche  Ferry. 

Countess  of  Radnor. 

Mrs.  Sankey. 

Her  Majesty. 

Mrs.  Eckford. 

New    Lottie    Eckford,  large,    lavender 
and  white. 

Blushing  Beauty,  soft  pink,  superb. 

Fireflv,  best  of  all  scarlets. 

Duke  "of  Clarence,  rich,  dark  caret. 

Venus,  salmon  buff",  grand. 

Stanley,  best  verv  dark  maroon.      _ 

Lady    Penzance,  very  beautiful,    hght 
laced  rose  pink;  of  great  merit. 

W.  T.  Hutchins. 
Indian  Orchard,  Mass.,  Jan.  31,  '95. 


come  ori\'ets,  but  thev  are  shrubs  .  ,       -         .,  .  ,.   ,       r 

The  silver  thorn   [Ela^agnus  hortensis)      estly  I  would  not  think  of  naming 

is  jiot    showv.    but    in   June    when    its       •■ 0=  „ffi..t-, 

mvriads  of  ye'llow  blossoms  are  open  it 

fills  the  atmosphere  for  rods  around  witii 

honev  fragrance. 
Then    towards   midsummer   come  tne 

sweet  chestnuts.    If  the  American  grows 

too  tall  get  the  European  and  Japanese- 

thev    bloom    as    abundantly.     And    the 

lindens!    The  little  Chinese  linden   (A/on- 

golica)  is  the  earliest  with  us,  and  the 


than  twenty-five  varieties  as  of  first-class 
merit.  I  w'ish  vou  could  see  one  of  my 
exhibits.  But  t"hen  I  will  answer  your 
question.  We  shall  have  to  cut  off  the 
1894  and  1893  novelties,  for  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  get  reliable  seed  of  them 
by  the  quarter  pound  now. 

Mrs.  Eckford  is  the  finest  sweet  pea  in 
form  up  to  1894.  As  I  grow  it,  and  as 
reliable  seed  ought  to  produce  it,  it 


Eurooeans  the  densest  and  most  profuse.  triumph  in  sweet  peas  Her  Majesty  I 
Bv  the  Fourth  of  July  we  get  into  the  should  put  next.  The  best  white  up  to 
catalpa  season.    C.   spcciosa  conies  into_      -  ■  •    -  ~   --'--     '  "•—"  "*  «-'"- 


94  is  Mrs.  Sankev.    Countess  of  Radnor 

you  must  have,  although  I  fear  there  are 

"lots  of  deteriorated  stock  in  the  country. 

I  should  include  Blanche  Ferry,  not  for 

any  merit  in  size  or  other  quality,  but 

simply    because   it   gives    the   best    and 

brightest  contrast  in  pink  and  white.    It 

bears  no  comparison  with  the  improved 

wTu  ■'through  July.    And      sweet  peas,  but  holds  its  place  as  an  ex- 

rhose  lilv  of  the      cellent  commercial  variety.    Then  the  old 

vallevlike  flowers  are  very  pretty,  but      and  ever  reliable  Butterfly,  if  you  get  the 

unfortunately    the   tree  doesn't    always      true   Butterfly,  which  is  the  blue  edged 

""I".  T,+i.ictorilv.    At  the  end  of  the      and  blue  laced  white,  and  not  carmine 

flushed,  which  is  Capt.  Clarke. 


blooiii  in  June,  a  fortnight  ahead  of  either 
C.  bignonioidcs  or  C.  Koewpferi.  The 
paulownia  blooms  eariier  than  the  catal- 
pas,  but  on  account  of  its  similarity  m 
build  and  foliage  it  is  well  to  group  it 
with  them.  ^,    ,       .     . 

Then    comes   the  yellow  Koelreutena 
lasting  with 
later  the  sorrel  tree 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Geraniums.— Were  I  restricted  to  six 
varieties  of  single  geraniums  I'd  take 
Athlete,  clear  scarlet,  white  eye;  John 
Salter,  salmon  tipped  with  white;  Mrs. 
George  Smith,  salmon;  Queen  Olga,  pink, 
a  fine  bedder;  Sara  Sloan,  velvety  crim- 
son; and  Souvenir  deMirande,  variegated 
flowers.  In  the  way  of  double  flowered 
varieties  I  should  lean  to  Bruantii.  scar- 
let; Beaute  Poiteviiie,  salmon;  Golden 
Dawn,  salmon  shaded  with  orange;  La 
Favorite,  white;  La  Pilote,  crimson  scar- 
let; and  Mrs.  Hayes,  pink.  Mountain  of 
Snow  is  queen  among  the  white  edged 
sorts,  and  Mrs.  Pollock  among  the  golden 
tricolor  sorts.  In  the  way  of  ivy  leaved 
geraniums  these  are  fine:  Berthelot, 
magenta;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  white;  and  P. 
Crozy,  a  new  variety  whose  flowers  show 
the  nearest  approach  to  scarlet  of  any- 
thing in  this  line  vet  secured. 

Abutilons.— Boule  de  Niege,  white,  and 
Firefly,  salmon  scarlet,  for  the  flower 
garde"n  in  summer,  are  as  good  as  any. 
Golden  Fleece  should  not  be  omitted. 
The  new  silver  edged  abutilon  Souvenir 
de  Bonn  is  one  of  the  most  distinctly 
variegated  and  conspicuous  of  all  bedding 
plants.  The  habit  is  vigorous  and  the 
foliage  large  and  distinctly  margined 
with  abroad  belt  of  white  as  conspicuous 
and  striking  as  the  white  leaf  edge  of  the 
most  marked  of  our  geraniums. 

CoLEUS.— Golden  Bedder,  yellow;  Queen 
Victoria,  crimson  with  bright  golden 
edge-  and  Verschaffeltii,  rich  crimson,  are 
perhaps  the  most  indispensable  coleuses 
we  vet  have  for  outdoor  gardening. 

J^-  J  RlVERTON. 


The  Greenhouse. 


behave  satisfactorily.  At  the  i 
month  or  eariv  in  August  the  Japanese 
Osbeck's  sumach  has  every  branch  ter- 
minated with  a  big  panicle  of  whitish 
flowers.  The  Japanese  sophora  winds  up 
the  flowering  period,  after  the  middle  ot 
August,  of  our  trees.  ^ 

The  floral  extravagance  of  the  tairy 
Woods,"  however,  has  got  to  depend 
upon  the  multitude  of  appropriate  shrubs, 
vines  and  other  plants  which  we  must 
defer  naming  till  a  later  issue. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


SWEET  FEflS. 

We  must  have  lots  of  sweet  peas,  and 
this  means  that  we  must  sow  a  good 
deal  of  seed  and  grow  a  pretty  long  row. 
Al  of  the  verv  new  varieties  are  expensive 
an  d  sold  in  packets,  but  we  want  some 
of  them  for  experiment,  to  see  and  en.ioy 
th*=    improved  flowers,  and  keep  up  with 


GREENHOUSE  NOTES. 

Ferns  for  the  house.— While  a  host 
of  handsome  ferns  can  be  grown  in  per- 
fection in  the  greenhouse,  those  that  suc- 
ceed in  our  windows  are  not  so  numerous. 
The  common  maidenhair  fern  {Adtantum 
cuneatum)  is  one  of  the  best  and  prettiest; 
Davallia  striata,  with  lace-like  fronds  is 
also  good;  the  variegated  Lastrea  ans- 
tata  thrives  well  in  a  cool  room;  and  you 
all  know  how  popular  the  sword  fern 
(Nephrolepis  exaltata)  is  as  a  pot  or  bas- 
ket plant  in  the  house  and  how  well  it 
thrives.  These  are  all  common  ferns  but 
thev  are  good  ones.  . 

P'alms  are  verv  largely  used  in  house 
decoration  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
the  lesser  ones  as  Cocos  Weddeliana  for 
table  use,  and  the  larger  ones  hke  Areca 
Intescens  Kentia  Belmoreana,  K.  Foster- 
Hcr  Maiestv,  rose  cuiL.!,  vci.i  luie^-  mtesccr/s,  n.cjit<a      „*„  „„j  T  f,tnn!a  Rnr- 

Ml..  Eckford,  grand,  delicate  primrose  --.;.f--  [rttl^irdli^ngToom^or 
^' Thrbest  twelve  sorts  to  date,  not  in-  parlors,  isolated  or  in  Sro^^P^'  rh.s^J^^ 
eluding  this  vear's  novelties,  which  I  have  palms  are  easy  to  manage,  and  as  good 
not    ef  seen  "in  bloom,  are:  as  any  for  the  purpose. 


But  then  how  can  you  have  only  six? 
You  must  have  the  standard  colors.  You 
must  have  a  soft  pink.  I'p  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Blushing  Beauty  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone held  the  best  place  for  a  soft  pink. 
Then  a  scarlet.  Until  Firefly  displaced  it 
Cardinal  was  the  best  scarlet.  Then 
what  of  the  dark  sorts?  For  a  dark 
maroon  Boreatton  must  be  chosen  until 
Stanlev  is  supplied  to  the  trade. 

The  "best  six  varieties  to  buy  by  the 
quarter  pound  are: 

Butterfly,  white,edged  and  shaded  with 
blue.  . 

Blanche  Ferry,  pink  and  white. 

Countess  of  Radnor,  large,  beautiful, 
pale  mauve  or  lavender. 

Mrs.  Sankey,  a  grand  large  white. 

Her  Majestv,  rose  color,  very  large. 
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A  PERSIAN  CYCLAMEN 


The  shrubby  Allamanda  (A.  Wil- 
liawsii).— This  is  somethitifr  good  and 
choice,  and  worth  having.  It  is  a  bush 
rather  than  a  vine,  and  can  be  kept  in 
quite  a  compact  form.  Ever\'  shoot  is 
tipped  with  a  cluster  of  j'ellow  flowers. 
Of  course  like  all  allamandas  it  needs 
warmth  in  winter,  but  the  ordifiary  heat 
of  a  sitting  room  is  enough  for  it,  say  55° 
to  60°.  It  is  evergreen  and  continuous 
blooming.  In  summer  it  may  te  planted 
out. 

BouvARDiAS  are  in  their  heyday  between 
November  and  February,  and  when  well 
grown  the\-  are  among  the  most  charm- 
ing of  mid-winter  blossoms.  Alfred 
Neuner,  double,  white;  Pres.  Cleveland, 
single,  dazzling  scarlet,  and  Rosea  multi- 
flora,  salmon  rose,  are  a  trio  well  deserv- 
ing culti  .'ation. 

Ca.nnas  are  indispensable  now  in  the 
summergarden.  Givethera  deeply  worked 
rich  ground  and  plenty  water  and  they 
will  make  a  fine-display.  In  fact,  as  pot 
plants  for  conservatory  decoration  in 
winter  they  have  also  established  a  well 
deserved  good  recommendation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  very  fine  sorts:  ."Mphonse 
Bouvier,  rich  crimson;  Charles  Hender- 
son, crimson,  very  fine;  Egandale,  cherrj' 
red;  Florence  Vaughan,  yellow  ground 
with  red  spots;  Madame  Crozy,  rich  scar- 
let edged  with  yellow;  Paul  Marquant, 
rich  salmon;  and  the  newer  Paul  Sigrist, 
dazzling  crimson  with  a  broad  yellow 
band. 

Fancy  LEAVED  Caladiums.— We  have 
given  these  a  good  deal  of  attention,  get- 
ting and  growing  on  trial  most  everj' 
new  variety,  and  imported  the  rarest  and 
choicest  from  Brazil.  Some  of  them  are 
extraordinarily  beautiful,  in  fact  some 
are  so  pellucid  and  "refined"  that  they 
are  rather  difficult  to  grow  into  thrifty 
specimens.  I  should  advise  beginners, 
however,  to  first  try  a  few  of  the  very 
vigorous,  beautiful  kinds,  that  will  surely 
make  fine  plants  with  very  little  trouble. 
A  good  half  dozen    are   Auguste  Riviere, 


green  leaves  with  gray  center  and  crim- 
son spots;  Boildieu,  leaves  are  crimson  in 
center  and  have  a  deep  green  margin; 
Chantinisplendens,  spotted  with  rose  and 
crimson,  and  brilliantly  flamed  in  center; 
La  Perle  du  Bresil,  white,  delicately  tinted 
with  rose,  midrib  and  veins  dark  green, 
large  and  transparent;  Louis  Duplessis, 
red  rays  and  veins  on  a  white  ground, 
green  margin;  Triomphe  de  I'Exposition, 
crimson  center,  bright  red  veins  and  green 
border.  These  plants  should  now  be  at 
rest  and  kept  perfectly  dry  in  a  moder- 
ately warm  room,  warm  shed  or  green- 
house, letting  them  stay  there  as  long  as 
they  seem  to  be  in  sound  condition  and 
not  inclined  to  start  into  fresh  growth. 
.\s  pot  plants  in  the  greenhouse  they  are 
capital,  filling  it  up  in  the  summer  months. 
And  planted  out  in  the  flower  garden  in 
summer  in  such  a  place  as  you  would 
devote  to  begonias — somewhat  moist  and 
shady,  they  thrive  well.  As  they  arc 
sensitive  to  cold,  however,  don't  plant 
them  before  June.  Riverto.n. 

N.J. 


CYCLflMENS. 

I  wish  you  could  sec  the  display  of 
cj'clamens  we  have  now  in  the  conserva- 
tory; it  is  fine.  And  what  a  variety  of 
color!  To  a  large  extent  we  treat  the 
cyclamen  as  if  it  were  an  annual,  raising 
a  fresh  stock  from  seed  every  year  and 
throw  them  away  when  they  have  done 
blooming  In  this  way  we  get  nicer 
plants  and  finer  flowers  than  we  could 
from  second  year  or  older  corms.  But 
we  do  keep  over  a  few  of  the  very  finest 
varieties  if  the  corms  are  good  and  not 
over  larj.e. 

It  takes  twelve  or  fifteen  months  froni 
seed  to  get  a  real  nice  cyclamen  plant  in 
bloom.  To  have  them  in  flower  at  Christ- 
mas we  sow  the  seed  in  September  or 
October;  indeed,  I  like  to  sow  the  seed 
before  New  Years  no  matter  how  late  we 
want  the  flowers.      Some  florists  make  a 


The  plant  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  (from  the  Guide  to  the  Con- 
servatory here)  was  one  of  those  I  grew 
last  year,  and  when  photographed  was 
fourteen  months  old  from  seed.  We  have 
them  much  fincrthan  that  just  now.  We 
sow  the  seeds  in  pots  or  pans  half  filled 
with  drainage,  and  the  rest  with  light 
fiesh  soil,  and  keep  them  in  a  temperature 
of  (i()'^.  As  soon  as  the  little  plants  make 
two  leaves  we  lift  them  out  of  the  seed 
I)ot  and  transplant  them  into  other  pans 
or  flats  filled  with  a  compost  consisting 
of  fresh  sod  loam  broken  up  fine,  some 
old  cow  manure,  leaf  mould  and  sand. 
And  this  is  about  what  we  use  at  subsc- 
cjuent  rcpottings  during  summer.  From 
the  moment  th-  seedlings  appear  above 
ground  till  after  they  have  done  blooming 
keep  them  growing;  never  let  them  flag 
nor  rest.  They  require  a  very  even  tem- 
perature, say  not  under  55°  nor,  if  we  can 
help  it,  over'60°. 

.\s  cycl  'mens  are  particularly  subject 
to  such  insect  pests  as  greenfly-,  thrips 
and  red  spider  these  must  be  looked  after 
and  kept  oft".  By  keening  some  fresh 
tobacco  stems  under  and  about  the  pots 
and  replacing  with  fresh  tobacco  everj- 
fortnight  the  greenfly  and  thrips  can  be 
got  rid  of  and  kept  away,  but  this  has  no 
effect  upon  the  spider.  It  appears  in  win- 
ter if  the  quarters  are  overheated  or  too 
dry,  and  the  same  in  summer,  but  in 
warm  weather  it  may  appear  no  matter 
where  the  plants  are.  Close  attention  to 
the  plants  and  syringing  them  early  in  the 
afternoons  in  summer,  however,  will  keep 
it  at  bay. 

But  you  can  raise  very  nice  cyclamens 
indeed  by  sowing  the  seed  now  and  treat- 
ing them  as  already  directed,  and  getniee 
plants  for  blooming  a  year  to  fifteen 
months  hence.  What  we  grow  is  the 
variety  called  Cyclamen  Persicum  gigan- 
teum  spJendens.  A.  W.  Bennett. 

Sup't  of  Parks,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  fantiary 
29,  1S95. 


MANURE  WflTER-LITTLE  BUOS-NO  BLOOMS. 

A.  .M.  I),  asks:  1.  .After  bulbs  are 
brought  to  the  light  ought  they  to  be 
watered  with  manure  water  or  "excel- 
sior" fertilizer  once  a  week,  or  will  either 
be  too  rich  for  them?  .\lso  should  I 
sprinkle  them  overhead  or  just  keep  the 
earth  wet? 

2  In  my  conservatory  there  are  little 
bugs  on  my  begonias  and  lilies;  is  the 
atmosphere  too  dry? 

3.  My  plants  look  green  and  vigorous, 
but  for  some  reason  they  will  not  bloom. 


1.  II  the  soil  in  which  they  arc  grow 
ing  is  ordinarily  good  no  manure  water 
should  be  needed.  In  the  case  of  Easter 
lilies,  however,  if  they  are  growing  rankly 
and  are  root  bound  a  little  manure  water 
should  help  them;  or  rather  a  top  dress- 
ing of  old  well  rotted  manure.  We  don't 
know  what  the  "Excelsior"  fertilizer  con- 
sists of.  hence  can  not  advise  about  it. 
In  the  case  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissi 
and  the  like  keeping  the  earth  moist 
should  be  enough;  at  the  same  time  a 
syringing  now  and  again  early  in  the 
afternoon  in  fine  weather  won't  hurt 
them  if  they  are  not  in  bloom;  the  same 
in  the  case  of  Harrisii  lilies,  except  that 
we  would  svringe  them  oftener. 

2.  What'  kind  of  bugs?  Lilies  are  a 
ready  prey  to  greenfly,  mealy  bugs  and 
red  spider;  but  the  mealy  bugs  only  are 
likely  to  bother  the  begonias.  Greenfly 
will  succumb  to  tobacco  smoke,  tobacco 
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water  or  vapor,  but  theothtrtwo  insects 
won't;  the  mealy  bugs  have  got  to  be 
brushed  or  washed  off.  and  the  red  spider 
to  be  washed  offwith  a  sponge  and  soapy 
water.  The  stereotyped  advice  "sprink- 
Hng  the  plants  with  water  and  keeping 
the  atmosphere  moist  will  kill  the  red 
spider"  is  all  nonsense.  Let  it  get  started 
once  and  3'ou  can  not  keep  the  atmos- 
phere in  your  conservatory  moist  enough 
to  kill  the  pest  no  matter  what  people 
may  say  orwritetothe  contrary;  it  takes 
hard  and  persistent  use  of  the  syringe  or 
hose  to  dislodge  and  destroy  this  insect, 
so  much  so  that  rather  than  spend  time 
trying  to  clean  common  plants  like  abuti- 
lons,  carnations,  salvias  and  such  sus- 
ceptible subjects,  we  would  throw  them 
out,  and  the  other  plants  we  would  wash 
with  a  sponge  and  soapy  water  and  use 
the  syringe  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  cause  is  local,  and  as  we  have 
no  data  to  work  on  we  could  only  guess 
a  reason  and  it  might  be  wrong  and  mis- 
leading. Tell  us  what  the  plants  are  and 
the  conditions  under  which  thej-  are 
grown. 


PLANTS  IN  SCHOOL. 

Help!  if  you  please.  A  public  school  in 
Chicago — many  windows,  warm,  very 
dry  air,  dust,  frequent  changes  in  temper- 
ature, careless  teachers  here  and  there, 
but  a  determination  to  havethe  windows 
filled  with  plants  next  year.  I  have 
"mums"  rooting  as  a  starter,  and  plenty 
of  geranium  stock. 

1.  What  geranium  is  most  apt  to 
bloom  in  winter?  2.  Will  begonia  Vernon 
begood for  north  windows?  3.  Willseed 
plantecl  soon  make  good  plants  for  Sep- 
tember next? 

4.  Will  you  name  three  or  five  kinds  of 
plants  hardy  enough,  which  I  can  raise 
for  next  winter  to  be  most  attractive?  I 
want  plants  that  do  not  need  to  be  syr- 
inged and  fumigated,  etc.,  and  have 
north,  south,  east  and  west  windows. 
5.  What  palm  would  do  well  on  a  teach- 
er's table  out  of  the  sun?  A  plant  in  a  5- 
inch  or  6inch  pot  does  best  in  window, 
as  such  can  be  carried  to  warm  room  on 
cold  night. 

6.  What  plants  will  make  an  attract- 
ive hanging  basket  ior  south  window? 

7.  Will  not  a  shallow  tray  with  2 
inches  sand  form  best  resting"  place  for 
the  pots  in  the  window?  H.  S.  T. 

Chicago. 

1.  Either  single  or  double  flowered 
fish,  commonly  called  scarlet,  geraniums. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  in  pots  over 
summer,  somewhat  dry,  and  be  repotted 
early  in  August,  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  well  rooted  and  ready  for 
blooming  when  school  opens  in  Septem- 
ber or  October.  Plants  lifted  Irom  the 
open  ground  seldom  recover  enough  to 
begin  blooming  before  January. 

2.  No,  Vernon  is  of  very  little  use  in 
winter;  get  Rubra. 

3  and  4.  S  xeet  alyssum  and  single  pe- 
tunias raised  from  seed  sown  in  summer 
will  make  nice  pot  plants  for  fall  and  win- 
ter, so  will  Impatiens  Sultani,  or  you  will 
get  bigger  plants  of  it  by  sowing  earlier. 
Chinese  and  obconica  primroses  sown 
this  spring,  and  cinerarias  in  summer  will 
also  give  you  nice  winter  blooming  plants 
that  should  do  well  with  you  in  a  cool 
room,  but  we  fear  they  will  need  too 
much  attention  in  their  summer  stage  to 
be  of  use  to  you  Real!}',  there  are  very 
few  plants  you  can  raise  from  seeds  now 
that  will  be  worth  your  while  for  winter 
flowers.  Chrysanthemums  are  perhaps 
the  best,  if  the  seed  is  sown  now,  and  the 


seedlings  planted  out  in  summer  and 
lifted  and  potted  in  August  or  September, 
they  will  give  you  a  great  variety  of  types 
and  blossoms,  but  as  you  say  you  have 
plenty  of  them  you  would  gain  nothing 
by  raising  more  from  seed. 

5.  No  palm  needs  direct  sunshine. 
Among  fan  palms  Livistona  rotundifolia 
is  the  neatest,  but  the  common  Borbonica 
is  excellent;  among  feather  palms  Cocos 
Weddeliana  is  the  prettiest,  but  Kentia 
Belmoreana  or  Areca  lutescens  will  an- 
swer admirably. 

6.  Single  flowered  petunias,  common 
red  and  yellow  flowered  oxalis,  othonna 
and  ivy  geraniums  for  hanging  over  the 
sides  of  the  pots  and  Impatiens  Sultani, 
scarlet  geraniums,  oak  and  rose  gera- 
niums and  the  like  for  filling  up  the  mid- 
dle, Wandering  Jew.  variegated  panicum, 
German  Ivy,  English  ivj'  and  the  other 
plants  so  much  used  for"  hanging  baskets 
are  generally  suspended  in  north  or  sun- 
less windows  so  as  to  give  up  the  sunny 
windows  to  blossoming  plants. 

7.  Yes,  very  well.  The  dishes  generally 
used  are  flower  pot  saucers;  they  are 
made  a  purpose  and  of  every  size  to  suit 
the  pots.  The  sand  in  the  dishes  is  unnec- 
essary. In  the  case  of  the  fibrous  rooted 
flowering  plants  water  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  saucers,  but  as 
regards  palms,  rubber  plants  and  screw 
pines,  plants  most  used  in  dwellings  in 
winter,  water  in  the  saucer  doesn't  hurt 
them,  in  fact  seems  to  do  them  good. 


OERflNlUMS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 

Many  of  the  varieties  which  are  valua- 
ble for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse  in 
winter  do  not  behave  satisfactorily  when 
planted  outdoors  in  summer.  The  three 
sections  of  geraniums  we  find  useful  for 
cutting  and  decorative  work  are  the 
zonal,  ivj'-leaved  and  scented  leaved.  In 
the  zonal  geranium  we  have  scarlet,  crim- 
son, salmon,  purple,  white  and  interme- 
diate shades  of  color.  The  rangeof  colors 
in  the  ivy-leaved  section  is  also  large  and 
beautiful;  while  thej'  have  additional 
charm  of  their  beautiful  pendent  growth. 
They  are  useful  for  supended  baskets, 
window  boxes  and  conservatory  decora- 
tion. Even  in  the  parlor  and  dining  room 
placed  on  brackets  for  a  short  time  they 
come  in  useful.  The  scented  leaved  sorts 
are  grown  for  their  branches,  which  are 
cut  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers,  for  vases, 
bouquets,  etc.,  while  a  single  leaf  is  often 
used  as  a  background  for  a  blossom  for  a 
boutonniere. 

Culture.— The  zonal  section  we  root 
from  cuttings  about  the  middle  of  July, 
pot  them  and  grow  them  on  till  they  get 
their  last  shift  into  6-inch  pots.  While 
outside  we  keepthem  in  a  sunnv position, 
pinch  them  back  and  pull  the  flowers  off 
them  till  we  bring  them  inside  in  Septem- 
ber. When  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots 
we  give  them  liquid  cow  manure.  We 
sometimes  pot  a  few  extra  specimens  in 
8-inch  pots.  We  keep  them  in  the  sunniest 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  to  keep  them 
flowering  well  they  should  have  a  night 
temperature  of  about  58°.  The  ivy-leaved 
section  we  root  in  March  and  otherwise 
treat  like  the  zonals,  except  that  when  we 
bring  them  in  we  place  them  on  shelves 
and  let  them  hang  gracefully  down;  we 
never  stake  them.  The  scented  leaved 
sorts  we  root  in  May,  pot  and  plunge 
outside  and  keep  them  on  the  dry  side  to 
prevent  them  growing  too  vigoroush'. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  some  meritorious 
varieties:  Zonals— M.  Bruant,  double 
scarlet,  good  for  either  bedding  or  winter 
flowering;  Mr.  H.  Cannell, double  scarlet; 
B.  K.  Bliss,  ('.ainbetta,Acteon,  fine  double 


scarlets.  W.  P.  Simmons,  M.  Pasteur 
and  Circe  are  good  double  flowering  crim- 
sons; Gloire  de  France  and  M.  Presse  are 
double  salmon;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Le  Cygne 
and,  probably  the  best,  La  Favorite  are 
double  white;  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  cherry 
and  scarlet;  and  Copemia,  rose  and  car- 
mine; and  President  Dutailly,  amaranth, 
are  good.  These  last  three"  are  superla- 
tively beautiful. 

Ivy-leaved— Berthelot, magenta;  Lavoi- 
sier, scarlet;  Le  Pcrle,  lilac;  La  Rosiere, 
soft  rose;  Emile  Lemoine,  orange  scarlet; 
Congo,  lilac,  center  rose,  edges  white; 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  white  suffused  with  laven- 
der; and  Holly  Wreath,  variegated  foli- 
age, are  fine.  Scented  leaved  varieties — 
Balm,  Dr.  Livingston,  and  rose  scented 
(Capitatum)  are  among  the  best. 

Orange,  N.  J.  Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 


fl  LITTLE  GREENHOUSE. 

Subscriber,  St.  Louis,  says  "a1  the  back 
of  my  house  which  faces  south  a  space 
where  I  would  like  to  put  up  alittlcgreen- 
house.  The  length  is  fourteen  feet,  the 
height  at  the  back,  because  of  a  window 
in  my  house,  must  be  ten  feet  six  inches  or 
thirteen  feet  three  inches,  but  there  is 
plenty  room  for  width.  Adviseme  about 
it.    Sketch  of  place  enclosed." 

The  sketch  shows  the  intention  to  have 
a  lean-to  greenhouse  built  against  the 
brick  wall  of  the  dwelling  house.  Ten 
and  a  half  feet  high  at  back  is  enough, 
make  it  five  feet  high  in  front,  of  this 
two  and  one-half  may  be  of  board  or 
brick,  and  two  and  one-half  feet  glass. 
Have  the  front  bench  two  and  one-third 
feet  high,  two  feet  nine  inches  wide;  path 
two  feet  three  inches  wide;  back  bench  in 
two  stages,  the  front  of  which  may  be 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  four  or"  six 
inches  higher  than  the  front  bench,  and 
the  other  reaching  back  to  the  wall,  four 
or  six  inches  higher  than  the  other.  Ven- 
tilate at  the  top.  The  inside  of  a  house 
should  be  made  according  to  w  hat  one. 
wishes  to  grow  in  it  and  the  width  of  the 
path  according  to  the 
ments  one  wishes  to  ha\ 


PALM  LEAF  TIPS  DISEASED. 

W.  B  ,  Chatham,  Ohio,  asks:— "What  is 
the  matter  with  the  tips  of  my  palm 
leaves,  they  always  go  brown?  Do  I  give 
too  much  water  or  too  little  or  is  there 
any  other  cause?" 

The  trouble  probably  is  the  tip  blight, 
a  fungous  disease.  The  diseased  tips  can 
not  be  cured,  but  a  further  spread  of  the 
disease  may  be  prevented  by  dewing  or 
spraying  the  plants  every  few  weeks  with 
Bordeaux  mixture. 


POTTING  PLANTS. 

M.  B.  W.  writes,  "It  is  recommended 
for  almost  all  plants  to  pot  in  small  pots 
when  small  and  repot  them  as  necessary. 
Is  this  better  for  plants  generally  Ihan  to 
put  them  into  large  pots  at  once?" 

Bad  watering. weakens  or  kills  more 
potted  plants  both  in  the  window  and 
gref  ihouse  than  any  other  cause,  and 
next  comes  over-potting.  We  like  to  use 
moderately  small  pots — compared  to  the 
size  of  the  plants — for  all  things,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  rooted  in  them 
repot  into  pots,  one  size  larger  if  in  the 
fall  season,  or  one  and  a  half  to  two  sizes 
larger  if  the  plants  are  in  vigorous  health 
and  the  season  is  the  spring  or  summer. 
Take  a  geranium  for  instance:  If  well 
rooted  in  a  4-inch  pot  in  the  fall  we  would 
shift  into  a  5-inch  pot;  if  in  spring,  how- 
ever, a  i)ot  the  next  size  larger  would  be 
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used.  But  bear  in  mind  the  small  shift  is 
always  the  sate  one.  If  a  plant  is  slow- 
growing  like  a  daphne,  or  ip  delicate 
health,  or  rather  poorly  rooted  be  sure 
you  don"t  overpot  it.  Vigorous  grow- 
ers and  gross  feeders  as  callas,  marguer- 
ites, cinerarias,  stevias.  chrvsanthemutns 
and  so  on,  if  in  good  condition,  may  get 
a  two  sizes  larger  shift,  that  is  from  a 
4-inch  to  a  6-inch  pot.  But  there  is  no 
rigid  rule. 


the  two  wires  and  make  a  trellis  to  train 
the  lopezia  on.  W'm.  Fitz\villi.\m. 

Orange,  N.J. 


Copper  colored  crist 
.\.  M.  D.— Please  send  us 
on  which  it  is  growing. 


DN  POTS.     Mrs. 
bit  of  the  pot 


Aquatics. 


LOFEZIfl  CORONflTfl. 

This  is  a  perpetual  blooming,  s^lender, 
buthushy  and  vigorous  little  plant  from 
Mexico,  that  is  very  useful  for  hanging 
baskets,  window  bo.xes  and  brackets,  as 
well  as  for  window  or  greenhouse  pot 
plants.  Its  flowers  are  small,  rose  purple, 
exceedingly  numerous  and  produced 
abundantly  in  winter,  but  are  of  no  use 
for  cutting.  In  form  the  blooms  looks 
like  a  motquilo,  hence  it  is  commonly 
called  "mosquito  plant."  [By  right  of 
priority  that  name  belongs  to  Vincetoxi- 
cum  acuminatum,  a  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial  from  Japan. — Ed.]  We  raise 
fresh  plants  from  cuttings  every  year;  for 
furnishing  baskets  and  window  boxes  in 
spring  we  strike  the  cuttings  in  January. 
For  pot  plants  for  next  winter's  bloom- 
ing we  root  the  cuttings  in  March,  pot 
them  and  keep  shifting  them  into  larger 
pots  as  they  require  it  till  a  7  inch  size  is 
reached,  which  is  big  enough  for  them  to 
bloom  in.  In  summer  we  plunge  the  pots 
in  a  bed  of  coal  ashts,  taking  care  toturn 
the  pot  occasionally  to  break  the  roots 
that  may  be  pushing  through  the  hole 
into  the  ground  beneath.  Keep  it  pinched 
back  during  summer,  then  take  a  piece  of 
stout  wire  four  feet  long,  and  double  it 
like  an  inverted  U,  put  this  in  the  pot 
over  the  plant,  and  with  fine  wire  or 
string  run  back  and  forth  across  between 


GOOD  TENDER  WATER  LILIES. 

.\mong  tender  water  lilies  Nympbiva 
Devoniensis  is  a  very  free  bloomer,  so  is 
.V.  dentata.  but  I  find  dentata  wants 
more  room  to  do  well,  and  Zanzibarensis 
rosea  and  azurea  are  very  free  blooming 
and  do  well  in  tubs,  .\11  of  these  varieties 
are  in  bloom  here  every  week  in  the  sum- 
mer. Nymphxa  Mexicana  is  a  verv  rich 
yellow  and  a  free  bloomer  if  confined;  it 
must  be  root  bound  to  get  the  best  results 
in  flowers.  I  have  a  new  seedling  from 
Washington,  a  light  pink  night  bloomer, 
that  is  doing  fine.  By  the  way  the  tender 
lilies  must  not  be  put  out  until  i  he  last 
week  in  May,  and  if  they  are  strong 
growing  bulbs  the  first  week  in  June  is 
good  time.  Joh.n  McElverv. 

Flatlnish.  L.  I. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

DWARF   FEAR  TREES. 
While    standard    pear   trees    bear   the 


of  fruit  dv 


u-eful  for  small  gardens  and  to  plant  in 
borders  in  large  ones.  Our  experience 
with  dwarf  pear  trees  has  been  so  favor- 
able that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 


mending them  to  our  readers.  Our  illus- 
tration, which  is  engraved  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  at  Dosoris  early  last  Octo- 
ber, shows  a  dwarf  tree  of  Bosc  (Beurre 
Rose)  in  full  fi-uit.  We  would  havepicked 
the  fruit  beforethenhad  thephotographer 
got  here  sooner  to  take  the  [)ielure,  so  a 
good  many  of  the  pears  had  fallen  off 
liefore  that  time;  enough  are  left,  how- 
i  \  cr,  to  show  what  a  dwarf  tree  can  do. 

Pear  trees  love  good  ground,  if  a  little 
inclined  to  clayey  so  much  the  better,  but 
any  fair  garden  soil  will  suit  them.  This 
.•i|)plies  to  both  standards  and  d wharfs. 
I  lon't  consider  that  dwarfing  a  tree  is  an 
excuse  for  crowding  a  lot  of  them  into  a 
NHiall  space,  for  overcrowding  is  very  in- 
jurious to  them.  Nine  or  ten  feet  apart  is 
elose  enough  to  set  them. 

We  can  not  do  better  than  repeat  the 
^election  we  gave  May  1  last,  page  277, 
ii.imele,  Margaret,  Gift'ard,  Clapp's  Fay- 
iirite, 'Bartlett,  Seckel,  Hardy,  Sheldon, 
llosc,  Anjou.  All  are  Al  pears  and  do 
well  as  dwarfs. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The  "Biggie  Berry  Book"  published  by 
the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  is  some- 
thing like  that  paper  itself— a  symposium 
of  condensed  facts.  As  regards  straw- 
berries it  give  the  following  "brief  analy- 
sis of  varieties." 

L.iRGE    FRUITED   VARIETIES.— Sharplcss, 

•  ".reenville,  Belmont,  Saunders,  Crawford, 
Edgar  Queen,  Bubach,  Jucunda  Im- 
proved, Gandy,  Leader,  Jessie,  Brandy- 
wine,  Felton,  Mary,  Iowa  Beauty  and 
Wm.  Belt. 

Early.— Leader,  Beder Wood, Crescent, 
Michel's  Early,  Meek's  Early,  Dayton  and 
Haverland. 

Late.— Gandy,  Eureka,  Glendale.  Par- 
ker Earle,  Windsor,  Equinox  and  Tira- 
brell. 

Flne  quality.— Pearl,  Banquet,  Cum- 
berland, Crawford,  Belmont,  Dayton, 
Meek's  Early  and  Iowa  Beauty. 

For  Market.— Pearl,  Gandy,  Haver- 
land, Saunders,  Bubach,  Crescent,  Green- 
ville, Parker  Earle,  Warfield,  Leader, 
Muskingum,  Lovett  and  1 


Pear  trees  cost  morethan  apple  trees, 
hence,  says  one  of  our  western  readers, 
the  pear  tree  is  a  comparatively  neglected 
fruit.  He  cries  give  us  more  pears,  plant 
more  pear  trees.  Pear  trees  commence 
bearing  earlier  than  do  apple  trees,  and 
they  have  no  oft' year;  they  bear  full  even,- 
year.  The  pear  is  a  delightful  fruit,  and 
with  a  few  trees  of  different  sorts  we  can 
have  pears  on  our  table  every  day  in  the 
vear  from  Julv  till  Christmas,  beginning 
with  Dovenne'  d'Ete  and  finishing  with 
Anjou,  or  with  a  little  pains  prolong  the 
supply  with  other  varieties. 

The  Keiffer  pear  tree  in  Iowa.— .\ 
reader  in  Iowa  writes  us  that  he  planted 
a  Keifi'er  in  188G,  and  it  is  now  20  feet 
high  with  a  stem  G  inches  in  diameter, 
and  it  bears  lots  of  fruit.  It  began  Iiear- 
ing  the  third  year  after  being  planted,  and 
the  tree  is  both  ornamental  and  healthy 
and  quite  hardy. 

Cut  blooms  of  the  new  rose  Mrs.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  were  sent  from  New  Jersey 
to  England  last  month  and  exhibited 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
London.  Considering  their  trans-Atlaiitic 
vovage  the  roses  were  in  good  condition 
and  retained  their  tea  fragrance  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  They  were  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate. 
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Peat  Moss  Manure  for  Mi'shrooms. 
— \Yhat  is  known  as  German  peat  moss 
compressed  into  bales  is  now  largely  used 
for  bedding  horses  in  open  or  box  stalls, 
and  capital  bedding  it  makes.  And  as  it 
remains  in  the  stalls  under  the  horses' 
feet  for  days  or  weeks  sometimes  it  gets 
well  soaked  with  stable  moistui^e  and 
droppings,  most  desirable  material  for 
mushrooms.  But  taking  it  all  in  all  it  is 
poor  stufi'  for  mushrooms.  If  mixed  with 
loam  or  chopped  up  sods  mushrooms  will 
grow  fairlv  well  in  it;  we  have  even  seen 
them  do  fa'irly  well  in  it  of  itself,  but  we 
have  also  seen  many  failures  in  beds  made 
of  peat  moss  manure.  Better  stick  to  the 
old  kind  of  stable  manure. 

Two  NEW  BOOKS  come  to  us  from  \Y. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  seedsmen,  Philadel- 
phia. One  is  named  "Cabbage  and  Caul- 
iflower for  Profit,"  and  costs  50  cents; 
the  other  is  "Potatoes  for  Profit,"  and 
costs  .30  cents.  The  first  named  contains 
122  pages,  the  other  84-  pages,  and  both 
are  freelv illustrated.  Each  book  handles 
its  subje"ct  in  a  masterly  way  and  deals 
with  the  plain  practical  facts  that  every 
cultivator  wants  to  know.  They  tell  us 
what  sorts  to  grow  and  how  to  grow 
them  in  a  wav  one  can  make  money  out 
of  them.  All  details  of  cultivation,  har- 
vesting, wintering  and  marketing  are 
given,  and  the  drawbacks  as  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases  are  dealt  with,  and 
the  pointed  illustrations  re.-  der  the  text 
CONTENTS.  doubly  helpful. 

TREES  and  shrubb.  Willow  Roots  for  Orchid  Growinc. 

The  elat<i  Norway  iipruce  (illus  ) 162       _!„  the  OrcWd  iJerjeiv  Mr.  Annandale,  a 

llm^rlnf  shTuU°fo?Mi,waukee     .'  .-.  l  i  l  l  m      Scotch  gentleman  and  orchid  fancier  tells 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  US  that  having  pooT  pcat  for  orchids,  he 

Briar  Cliff  on  the  Hudson  (Ilh.s.) 162       tried  growing  them  on  willow  roots,  and 

Afaiiywoods  162      has  had  great  success.     "I  have  anumber 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.  of  willow  trccs  whosc  TOots  find  their 

Sweet  peas  .  .  164      way    through    the    bank    into    a    small 

Flower  garden  notes 164       stream,  and  for  a  number  of  years  these 

THE  greenhouse.  roots    have   been    cut   to    prevent    them 

Greenhouse  notes 104       choking  the  flow   of  water.    *     *     I  sug- 

Sanure^vlter-little  bugs-No  blooms-  '.  .  'a^      gested    that    he   (his    gardener)    try   the 

Plants  in  schools  166      willow  roots,  and  now,  after  two  years 

Geraniums  for  winter  flowering 166       trial,    he   is   satisfied    that  no  better  sub- 

^a^rn'reffuptdTeascd-.  !  !  !  !  i  !  1  !  !  1  !  '  Iffi      stance  could  be  obtained,   as  the  orchids 

Potting  plants        166      have  thriven  in  a   way  they  never  did 

Lopezia  coronata  .  167      previouslv."    The  advantages  are  perfect 

AQUATICS.  drainage,  and  the  fibre  does  not  get  sour 

Good  tender  watei  lilies 1G7       q^  rotten,  and  the  orchid  roots  penetrate 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN.  jt  freelv  aud  take  to  it  kindly. 

Dwarf  pear  trees  (illus.)      167 

Strawberries 107  In  THE  FLOWER  POT  BUSINESS  130  YEARS. 

?r/l^irffer  pear  in  Iowa  ...■.:.:;:;::  '^      "The    Centenary    Club  in    Philadelphia 
THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  consists  of  fimis  that  havc  had   an  unin- 

A  list  of  vegetables  .  .  .  .  . ' 169      terrupted  ancestral  record  of  one  hundred 

Challenfie  black  wax  bean  (illus  ) 109       years  or  more  in  the  same   business.     I  i) 

MISCELLANEOUS.  to  the  present  time  only  thirty-one  firms 

Catalogues.  .  170,172      in  the  United  States  have  been  found  that 

Publisher's  department 174      can    claim    membership,    and    of    these 

twenty-one  are  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 

The  EFFECT  OF  THE  WINTER  ON  EVER-  vania.  One  of  the  other  ten  is  A  H. 
OREENS.-The  winter  so  far  has  been  Hews  &  Co.,  the  flower  pot  manufact- 
unusually  severe  and  continuous  audits  "rers  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  great 
eff-ect  on  evergreens  is  likelv  to  be  serious.  grandfather  of  the  present  A.  H.  Hevys 
We  notice-and  it  is  early  to  notice  such  began  the  manufacture  of  flower  pots  in 
things-that  the  foliage 'of  several  firs,  Massachusetts  some  time  previous  to 
spruces,  yews  and  eephalotaxus  is  already  1765,  and  the  business  has  continued  un- 
considcrably  browned,  and  some  retinos-  interruptedly  in  the  same  family  ever 
poras,  notablv  R.  pisifera  and  its  varie-  since.  Some  idea  of  the  recent  progress 
ties,  have  that  dry  curled  appearance  of  ornamental  gardening  m  .America  may 
which  practical  men  dread  so  much.  The  be  obtained  from  the  flower  pot  busmess. 
exceedinglv  drv  summer  and  drv  fall  of  In  a  paper  read  befor;^  the  Mass.  Hort. 
last  vear  have  "also  much  to  do  in  render-  Society  the  other  dav  Mr  Hews  tells  us 
ing  "the  evergreens  an  easy  prev  to  the  that  in  1869  his  firm  made  ,()(  000  pots, 
destructive  power  of  a  long  hard  winter.  but  in  1894.  they  made  ,  ,()0(M_)00.  i<ora 
hundred  years  prior  to  180o  compara- 
Are  WE  CIVILIZED?  In  an  editorial  note  tively  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  we  read:  the  preparation  of  the  clay  or  methods  of 
"With  the  increasing  development  of  civ-  manufacture  of  the  pots.  Up  to  1S63 
ilization  in  the  States  there  is  a  pressing  flower  pots  had  always  been  made  by 
demand  for  lawns  such  as  adorn  our  hand,  on  a  potter's  wheel,  then  machinery 
countrv  residences  and  suburban  villas."      was  invented  and   introduced  by  which 


small  pots,  up  to  5-inch  size,  were  made, 
and  improvements  have  so  continued 
that  now  all  pots  up  to  12-inch  are  made 
by  machinery;  over  that  size,  however, 
they  are  made  by  hand  as  informeryears. 

Winter  Protection— Now  is  the  time 
OF  DANGER.— Ordinarily  hardy  plants  as 
roses,  bamboos,  raspberry  bushes,  grape 
vines,  strawberrie.  rhododendrons,  and 
the  Uke,  are  seldom  injured  by  frost  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter  or  so  long  as  the 
winter  continues  steadily  cold;  but  the 
moment  after  the  middle  of  February 
that  there  comes  a  warm  break  in  the 
weather  danger  sets  in.  Even  if  you 
neglected  to  protect  anything  before  the 
winter  set  in  attend  to  it  now.  If  you 
haven't  doneit  before  scatter  some  straw, 
com  stalks,  littery  manure  or  sedge  over 
the  strawberry  plants.  Mulch  the  rose 
bushes  wi1h  s"omething  of  the  same  sort; 
if  you  can  not  protect  the  tops  at  least 
save  the  roots.  A  few  boards  to  break 
the  wind,  a  light  wooden  frame  and  ever- 
green branches  to  save  the  shrubs,  apiece 
of  burlap  or  coarse  sacking  tied  around 
some  of  the  moretender  shriibsto  exclude 
sunshine  and  help  prevent  an  easy  ten- 
dency to  freezing  and  thawing  will  be  of 
great  avail.  Do  your  best  to  prevent  the 
plants  starting  into  growth  early;  the 
earlier  they  start  the  more  liable  they  are 
to  injury  by  a  cold  snap.  And  if  you 
have  a  choice  little  evergreen  that  you 
are  proud  of,  say  a  thujopsis,  yew,  juni- 
per or  rare  arbor  vita?,  a  little  pains  to 
protect  it  from  bright  sunshine  for  the 
next  two  months  will  probably  be  worth 
your  while.  Don't  crow  over  the  earli- 
ness  of  your  snowdrops,  crocuses,  squills, 
irises  and  other  early  gems;  rather  than 
aid  in  hastening  their  coming  it  may  be 
more  to  your  advantage  to  pile  snow  on 
to  the  beds  and  borders  and  tramp  it 
down  there  to  delay  them  in  starting, 
then  when  they  do  appear  they  will  prob- 
ably be  more  perfect  and  beautiful  than  if 
hurried  out  of  bed  by  the  coaxing  influ- 
ence of  a  few  warm  days,  and  then 
scorched  by  the  merciless  breath  of  a 
fierce  norther.  If  you  have  isolated  plants 
of  nice  rhododendrons,  azaleas  or  other 
choice  shrubs  or  rose  bushes  that  are  not 
too  big  tie  the  branches  a  little  together 
and  invert  a  barrel  or  dry  goods  box 
over  them,  making  a  hole  near  the  top  on 
the  east  side  to  admit  light  enough  to 
keep  them  hardy. 


CAN'T  GET  THE   SEEDS. 

P.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C,  notes  what 
we  said  about  raising  ferdinandia  and 
wigandia  from  seed,  page  148,  but  com- 
plains that  he  cannot  find  seed  of  them 
advertised  in  any  American  catalog-ie 
thathegets.  He  adds  "I  would  like  to 
raise  Ferdinandia  eminens,  Solanum 
robustum.  etc." 

Our  seedsmen  don't  list  these  things  be- 
cause there  is  no  demand  for  them.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  ask,  what  are  these 
plants  and  what  are  they  good  for?  They 
are  large,  bold,  highly  ornamental  leaved 
plants  much  used  in  the  pretentious  gar- 
dens of  Europe  in  subtropical  gardening 
effects  We  use  castor  beans,  caiinas,  and 
the  like  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  we  are 
considerably  behind  in  this  style  of  gar- 
dening. We  are  glad,  however,  to  find 
that  our  progressive  gardeners  are  exer- 
cising themselves  in  it.  If  you  want  to 
try  it  this  year  make  out  your  list  of 
seeds  at  once,  and  have  your  seedsman 
send  to  Europe  for  them  or  send  there 
yourself  and  get  them.  And  then  for  next 
year's  garden  make  out  your  list  in  sum- 
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mer  and  give  it  to  jour  seedsman,  who 
will  get  the  seeds  in  Europe  when  he 
orders  his  stock  of  other  seeds. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


fl  LIST  OP  VEGETABLES. 

Some  kinds  of  vegetables  may  do  better 
in  one  part  of  the  country  than  in  an- 
other, some  will  do  well  in  one  soil  but 
not  as  well  in  another,  and  folks'  tastes 
about  vegetables  difter  just  as  they  do 
about  flowers  or  clothes.  While  we  are 
always  getting  a  few  new  varieties  of 
vegetables,  we  should  depend  upon  well- 
tried  standard  sorts  for  our  main  crops, 
taking  some  of  the  new  ones  on  proba- 
tion, and  these  well-tried  sorts  are  gener- 
ally good  all  over  the  country.  If  a 
variety  is  real  good  all  of  the  prominent 
seedsmen  will  catalogue  it,  there  is  no 
monopolv  of  or  patent  on  tested  vegeta- 
bles 

Asparagus.— Colossal  is  large  and 
good.  Sow  in  a  row  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  open. 

Gloiie  Artichoke.— Get  French  or 
Green  (jlobe,  but  remember  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  >  f  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  individuals.  If  raised  early  they  may 
flower  the  first  year,  but  are  sure  to  the 
second  season. 

Snap  Bea.ns —Valentine  and  Refugee 
are  good  reliable  old  green-podded  sorts. 
Refugee  Wax  and  Challenge  Black  Wax 
are  fine  wax  varieties.  There  is  a  new 
Valentine  Wax  that  is  worth  trying  as  a 
novelty. 

Lima'  Beans —Get  Henderson's  Dwarf 
to  fill  the  ga|)  between  peas  and  Limas. 
Then  Drcer's  and  Burpee's  dwarf  Limas 
to  sow  in  rows  2':;  feet  apart;  but  if  j'ou 
want  to  use  poles  get  Dreer's  Lima  or 
Challenger. 


Beets — Edmond's  is  a  fine  dark  beet, 
and  Eclipse  an  excellent  general  crop 
variety,  not  as  dark  as  the  other.  It  is  a 
comm  n  thing  to  sow  early  vegetablesin 
light,  dryish  soil,  but  we  find  that  in  the 
case  of  both  beets  and  carrots,  that  even 
the  early  crops  like  good  land. 

Brissels  Sprouts.— Try  Improved 
half  Dwarf.  And  sow  the  seed  a  month 
earlier  than  you  do  your  winter  cabbage. 

Carrots.— A  row  of  Early  Horn  for 
early,  and  the  balance  of  Half-long  Stump 
rooted  nr  Chantenay.  Sow  two  or  three 
times  during  the  summer,  so  as  to  have 
tender  roots. 

Cabbage.— Early  Jersey  Wakefield  for 
early  and  Early  Summer  or  All-Seasons 
for  a  succession  bring  us  up  to  frost.  For 
the  winter  crop  grow  Savoys,  say  Drum- 
head Savoy,  they  are  far  finer  in"  quality 
than  plain  cabbage. 

Cauliflower.- What  is  sold  as  Snow- 
ball is  as  good  as  any  for  most  anytime 
of  the  year;  add  Gilt-edge  by  way  of 
variety. 

Celery.— .\  little  White  Plume  or 
Golden  self-blanching  for  early;  but  for 
main  crop  depend  on  Perfection  Heartwell 
and  Giant  Paschal. 

Corn. — Get  Cory  for  early  and  Squan- 
tum  and  Countr\''Gcntleman  forsunimer, 
and  Sto well's  Evergreen  for  late.  The 
Cory  isn't  of  good  quality,  no  very  early 
corn  is. 

Cucumber — (ireen  Prolific  for  pickles. 
And  Improved  White  Spine  for  table.  The 
young  cucumbers  of  the  last  may  also  be 
picked  for  pickles. 

Dandelion.— Large-leaved.  This  isour 
first  green  vegetable  in  spring.  It  never 
blooms  the  first  year  from  seed,  and  if  we 
dig  up  the  roots  and  throw  them  away 
after  we  cut  the  leaves,  they  will  never 
become  a  weed. 

Egg  Plant.— New  York  Improved. 

Endive- Green  Curled.  We  ought  to 
grow  more  of  this  vegetable.  Sow  it 
about    the   middle   of   July    for  heads   in 


October  and  November,  treating  it  as 
yoti  would  lettuce. 

Kale. — Curled  Dwarf  Green  Scotch  is 
good.  Sow  in  June,  and  treat  ascabbagc. 
It  is  a  very  nice  vegetable  in  winter,  a 
gootl  change  from  cabbage  and  a  substi- 
tute for  spinach.  What  we  call  "sprouts" 
or  Germ  ill  kale  we  sow  about  the  first  of 
Se|)tembcr  and  save  over  winter  as  we 
would  spinach  to  cut  in  spring. 

Lettuces  — Improved  Boston  Market 
for  hotbeds  and  early  planting  out  of 
doors.  Trianon  Cos  for  spring  and  early 
summer;  and  Deacon,  Thorburn's  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Salamander  for  summer. 
It  is  ea'v  enough  to  get  good  lettuces 
up  till  June,  but  between  the  middle  of 
July  and  the  end  of  August  the  lettuce 
(|uestion  is  a  troublesome  one.  The 
jilants  hardly  get  to  hearting  size  when 
they  "bolt"  and  the  best  of  them  at  that 
time  is  poor  and  tough  in  quality.  In  the 
cooler  northern  states,  and  high  eleva- 
tions, this  isn't  so,  but  here  on  Long 
Island  good  lettuces  in  the  hot  summer 
months  are  beyond  us. 

Leeks. — American  Flag. 

Musk  Melons.  —  Surprise,  Emerald 
Gem,  Osage,  and  Long  Island  Beauty. 
Both  the  musk  and  water  melon  question 
is  another  vexed  one  with  us,  and  we 
have  got  to  sow  more  seeds  and  more 
kinds  than  seems  reasonable  in  order  to 
get  enough  melons  for  use;  a  variety  that 
was  very  good  with  us  last  year  may  be 
worthless  this  season.  In  fact  several  of 
the  kinds  common  in  catalogties  have 
never  given  us  a  melon  fit  to  eat. 

Water  Melons.— Cuban  Queen  is  our 
most  reliable  sort,  and  Hungarian  Honey 
was  fine  with  us  last  year.  We  always 
get  nice  Ice  Cream  melons  but  people 
don't  like  their  white  seeds.  Twenty  other 
sorts  were  more  or  less  a  failure.  Land 
rich,  sandy,  weather  warm  and  exceed- 
ingly dry. 

Onions  love  moist  land.  Sow  Prize- 
taker  now  in  the  greenhouse,  or  a  little 
later  in  a  hotbed  to  transplant  out  of 
doors  in  April.  And  get  vellow  Danvers, 
Red  Wethersfield,  and  Sbuthport  White 
Globe  for  sowing  out  of  doors. 

Parsley.— Moss  Curled. 

Parsnips. — Hollow  Crown. 

Peas.— Get  some  Earliest  of  k\\  or  Best 
Early  for  the  first  crop  only  To  im- 
mediately succeed  that  Alpha  is  a  very 
sweet  pea,  then  comes  .\dvancer,  Heroine 
and  Stratagem.  All  of  these  can  be 
grown  without  stakes,  at  the  same  time 
staking  improves  them.  American  Won- 
der and  Premium  Gem  are  two  fine  dwarf 
peas  that  need  no  staking;  grow  them  in 
good  ground.  Champion  of  England  is 
perfection  in  quality  of  peas,  and  Tele- 
phone is  fine,  but  both  should  get  the 
support  of  stakes  or  wire  netting. 

Pumpkin.- Cheese. 

Pepper. — Oxheart,  Rubv  King. 

Radish.— French  Breakfast  as  a  tumii) 
radish,  and  Ghartier  as  a  long  rooted 
sort.  Turnip  radishes  should  be  used  as 
soon  as  they  arc  big  enough  to  eat,  for 
they  don't  last  but  a  few  days  before  get- 
fing  foggy  in  the  heart. 

Salsify  —Sandwich  Islands. 

Spinach. — Improved  Thick-leaf 

Squash.  — Summer  Crookneck  and 
Golden  Custard  for  summer,  and  Boston 
Marrow  and  Hubbard  for  winter. 

Tomato.— Most  any  one  of  the  twenty 
or  more  sorts  in  common  cultivation  will 
give  you  good  and  plenty  tomatoes.  Try 
Stone,  Matchless  or  Perfection. 

Turnip.— Purple-top  Strap-leaf  forearly 
and  Purple-top  White  Globe  for  general 
crop.    The  early  Milan  is  too  biting. 
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Catalogues. 


The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville, 
Ohio,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  green- 
house plants,  roses,  hardy  fruits  and  sum- 
mer flowering  bulbs. 

The  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  aquatics, 
hardv  plants  and  fruits. 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  111.,  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds,  greenhouse  plants  and 
summer  bulbs. 

Coe  &  Converse,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis., 
small  and  tree  fruits,  roses  and  hardy 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md.,  a  cata- 
ogue  entirely  devoted  to  strawberries. 

E.  E.  Burwell,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  veg- 
etable and  flower  seed. 

C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgeman,  Mich., small 
fruits  in  varietv. 

D.  B.  Garvin  &  Son,  Wheeling,  W.  Va  , 
small  and  tree  fruits. 

0.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich., 
small  fruits  and  seed  potatoes. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  (J., 
strawberries  and  summer  bulbs. 

W.  A.  Manda,  S.  Orange,  N.  J.,  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  and  plants. 

L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis,  potatoes. 

J.  Breck  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.,  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds. 

Pike  &  Ellsworth,  Jessamine,  Fla., 
seeds  and  plants. 

Weeber  &  Don,  Chambers  street.  Xew 
York,  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs. 

G.  L.  Tabor,  Glen  St.  Mary,  Fla..  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott,  landscape  archi- 
tect, Pittsburg,  Pa.,  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  herbaceous  perennials,  lilies,  gla- 
dioli, etc. 

Wm.  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis.,  pansies  and 
other  flower  seeds. 

R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co  ,  S.  Market 
street,  Boston.  Flower  and  vegctalile 
seeds,  plants,  etc. 

THE 

Cottage  Gardens, 

QUEENS,  N.  Y. 


Carnations 
Cannas 
GROWERS  OF   QeranJums 
P  Orchids. 

New.  Rare  aiulBeaulituI  Plants 

STROBILANTHES  DYERIANUS.  This  is  ttie 
most  valuable  novelty  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years.  For  beddinir  is  superior  to  the 
5nest  coleus;  withstands  hot  sun  and  dry 
weather  better. 
Spirfea  "Anthony  Waterer."  flowers  rich  crimson 
Lord  Penzance's  new  hybrid  Sweet  Briar. 

A  large  coUectiou  ot  rare  hothouse  and  green- 
house plants,  carefully  grown,  at  low  rates 
PELARGONIUMS -All  the  Huropean  novelties 
RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS,  OR- 
NAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 
P/EONIES-A  large  collection  ot  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivation.    Hardy  Perennials.  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Ins,  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.    New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 
«S-Catalogues  011  application 
JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHOLESALE 


BULBS 

CACTI  ^__^^,-^,..^, 

RARE  PLANTS  B7ok'irCac\ui6'p'ages"lO 


2  Cacti,  $1.    SforSOcts. 
SO  Bloomiag  Bulbs,  $!. 

'■"■-'■•  jSfor  25c 


SEED  TESTING  EXTRAORDINARY 

arm  of  W.  Atlee  Bukpee  cS:  Co.,  at  Fordhook,  — located  among 
in  Peunsylvauia, — a  name  now  as  familiar  among  seed  growers  and 
vord. 
i^tlu- motto  cnrriwl  out  at  FoKlunioK,  and  for  this  luirposi.  fonrtpfn 


than  on 

thel;,h 

bnyci- 

1,,,:,.     ,, 

acres  ji 

order  1. 

five  ijii 

firms  a. 

il    ILIMII    dlllflt 

to  see  at 

a  slauce  the  \ 

Farm  i 

of  the  greatt 

Toi 

much  credit 

a-iiu.  a  \  1..1I  1.1  1 

mMHIoiiK 

.    :i1m1     tlir    -r,,|-l, 

HI  alike. 

•II.   til.'    Im.i.I    ..1 
t!i.'  I1I1I1..M   \aiii. 

he  great 
ill  Older 
not  only 
.11  to  the 

)'..//,.  S,j,lniih,'r 

:^"^";;z 

To  give  an  insight  into  our  methods,  we  have  published 

"A  YEAR'S  WORK  AT  FORDHOOK  FARM," 

With  many  Beautiful  Half=tone  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

the  united  efforts  of  pen  and  camera,  an  exact,  comprehensive,  and  impartial  picture  of 
Fordhook,  precisely  as  it  appears  to  the  eyes  of  the  average  mau  or  wi  man  visiting  the 
Farm. 


\HM." 


We  regret  ihai  u.^  ai 1  alford  to  send  a  copy  of  this  little  book  with  every  catalogue 

for  1895,  but  to  do  .so  would  cost  iiion-  than  ten  "thousand  dollars  txim  for  printin};  and 
postage.  Although  the  regular  jiricc  is  10  cents  lor  lice  as  a  ))T.iiiiiim  with  a  dollar 
order),  we  will,  upon  receipt  of  iim  .■-mil  si.niijis,  mail  a  coiiv  to  the  address  of  any  jilanter 
who  desires  to  consult  it  before  srinlni,/  this  M-ason's  order  lor  seeds.      Shall   «c  mail  YOU 

a  copy  NOW?     B-g^ Perhaps  yoii  would  also  like  to  ha.c 

"A  BRIGHT  BOOK  about  SEEDS"  mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 


iin.i  Baskets 

lilt  Coleus,  briEhtcolon 

'conitive  PaliriR,  eleB!in 

Dwnrf  Ever.l.loominK  Fr.  Cniiniii 
"   N-20  PacUeU  Flower  Seeds,  all  kiini 
NO  TWO  ALIKE  IN  THESE  SETS 
Any  3  sets  for  $I.2S,  any  5  for 


o  COCD  *.  liJESE  CO., 
Champion  City  Gr'^fnhouse'*. 

si>Ri>'<.E''iii:a.i>.  OHIO. 


COLUMBlflN. 


tlif    I'KltlMI'H  Hot 

^■ut  prices.    Send  for  < 
13,  Ft.  Atkinson,  W 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 


A.BLANC&CO. 


I  PHILADELPHIA 


iCCir*   Special  Offer t 

fDUl.--— ■;;— — -5 

e _^  Seeds  and  Bulbs  ^ 

i  TO  introduce  our  reliable  Seeds  and  T 
f^  liulbs,  we  make  the  following  special  .J 

^-  olTer  to  old,  new  and  intending  custom-  ^ 
i  irs.  .Seven  choice  Bulbs  and  five  packets  2 
fk  choice  Flower  Seeds,  all  postpaid,  fi  r  50.^ 
^  cents,  sc.ircely  one  third  the  regular  r  tail  ^^ 
i  price  if  i>urchased  separately.  ^ 

e  THE  COLLECTION  CONSISTS  OF  :  ^ 
f  I  Bulb  Gloxinia,  i  Bulb  Single  Begonia,  I  '* 
J  Bulb  Double  Beg.inia,  i  Bulb  Lilium  Aura-  » 
J  turn,  3  Bulbs  Lemoine's  Butterfly  Gh 
£■  olus,  I  Packet  Sweet  Peas,  finest  mix 
J  I  Packet  Rosy  Morn  Poppies,  I  Packet  ■■ 
J  Pansies,  finest  mixed;  J  Packet  Japane 
J  Chrysanthemum  Seed,  I  Packet  Mix 
?  Flower  Seeds. 


^  John  Gardiner  &  Co.,  seedsmen, 

J         631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


1893. 
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Fertile 
Seeds 


—as  well  as  fertile  ground 

are  required  in  successful  farming  or 
flower  raising.  For  50  years  our  seeds 
have  proved  pure  and  vital.  No  fear 
of  our  ruining  our  half-century's  rep- 
utation this  year.  Send  for  our  free  cat- 
alogue of  new  and  standard 


PLA>'T  NKrO  COMPA>  Y,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
SI -2   Nortli  4th  Street. 


you  WANT  OUR  ... . 

Weather      i>bt,US. 


START    OUICK,     so  they  get  ahead 

GROW  STRONd  drought""  '  ' 

nielli  quality  and  low  prices. 
r^  «-«  r^  r^     Trial,  one  packet  each  Fi  ower 
FREE     (S"«'  P.as)  GARDEN  and  Farm 
^  Seeds,  sent  to  every  one  enclos- 

ing 6c.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  our  112 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  a  Money  saver  oi 
Itself.     The  s,;-ds  s,>it  are  woil/i  double  6c- 

Vaughan'sSeed  Store, 


Hardy  Ferns 

and  Flowers. 

You   will  find   over    40     varieties   of   hardy 

FERNS  'sji  a;;;;^^'^  '^:t^^ ""  ■'  "'""''■ 

I  II  IF^-S"    liiuds.      Auraturas,    Kranierl.   Cural 
LILICO  Lily  ot  Siberia,  .K:c-. 

BOG  GARDEN  |\^^n,r*i;r^^ 
Edward  Gilleu,  SouihwiGk.  M<i&,s. 


HREER'S  I 

"^^  RELIABLE 

Seeds,P/anfs&Bu/bs\ 


A    REVOLUTION    IN 

Strawberry  Growing. 


Double  tlie  Crop— A  Uu 
Results  considered->< 
No  Drought— No  l.ittit 
Berries— New  Ideas— N< 


How  to  Grow  Pansies 


f^inVn.^::.' \\ 


If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend 

it  to  your  friends.-     "^ 


oOCoeEHT  SPECIPkLTY  -^w.    .1 

THE  PPCTUCK  SHOWS  THE  EXTr:NT,| 

or  oOBCei-./Ai  ni.'bPLjAY  aT  1  me.-, 

WO^T33-  r«iI3  BUT  GIV/E&  NO 

.^  lO!  7v   OF   rHEGOBGEOUS  . 

coL-oes  or  ,,rni- 
I  r  I  (^v^yp;c2g>  ' ; 


<l  _'      '  '  I         !       SH  i!!i  3S  ' 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

tNEWAND  RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES. t 

^  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Native  Trees  and  Plants  a  Specialty.  X 

I    '"  "'  "'aMERICAn'oAKS  OF  ALL  S  ''    I 

J  l.arue  TISKK^.  SIIKII'.S  and    I  II  A  NSII.  A  NTKD  KVEK<iK»'  KN>  lor  iiiiinedi;*te  etlr.  I .  ♦ 

^  ;  .--     Kstiiiitite^  fll^lLi^lLt'il  hd  Ijiryt.'  I'laiitlnL'  I.Nts.     Descriptive  CutiilotJUO  u  i  iipptlcatloii.  ^ 

♦THOS.  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Box  j,  Qermantown,  Pa.* 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NEW  ROSE  CRIMSON  RAMBLER 


i;bester,  N.  Y, 


iH"; 


ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
REENS,  AND  H^ROY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


HOW  TO  GROW 


Pine=Apples. 


JOHN  ASPINWALL,  Eau  Oallie,  Fla.; 


ONE  MILLION 


shrubs,  dec- 
ht-rbaceous 
ts,  etc.  for  land>c.'ipe  gardeners,  parks  cem- 
es  and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
tibergii.  red  berried  Berberry,  Calilornia  and 
men  Privet.  Spircea  Thunbergn.  Buckthorn, 
Locnst.  Japan    Quince.   Hedge  pla 


BLOOMINGTON  (Phoenix)  NURSERY.     .    .    . 
600  Acres.    Thirteen  Greenhouses. 

Trees  ^Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  dcBcrlptlon 
of  Fruit  anil  Ornamental  Trees,  shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines.  Small  Fruits.  Hed^e  Plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlingrs.     Priced 

Catalogrue  mailed    Tee.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttio  &  Co.)  ISlooinliiKton,  lU. 


B,  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries.  P  ymoulh.  I 
1867 1895- 

Kansas  Home  Nursery. 


SEEDS 


That  You're 
Sure  Of. 


0 


in 


Iiotta  Ixst  Black  Kiispberry.  Our  New 
Catalogue— a  hook  of  straight-forward  tall{ 
—tells  prii  PS  you'll  be  glad  to  pay.  It's  Free. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


PLANTS!     BULBS! 

EverythlnK  nppertnlnInK  tii  tin-  Farm  H 

an>l  (warden   of  the  bi*st  and  clu^iccst  H 

quality.    PKICES  l£I«;UT.  U 

Cataloj^o  on  ai<pli,ntli,n.  N 

"    _  ^WEEBER    A.    DON.  g 

W  114.  Chumbebs  St..       New  York  City.  H 

IMcase  iiKiilujii  Gakukm.ng  when  writ- 
UK  to  advertisers. 
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Feb.  15, 


CflTftLOGUES. 

Cole's  (Tarden  Annual,  Pella,  Iowa, 
garden,  farm  and  flower  seeds. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia— 
"A  bright  book  about  seeds," beingacon- 
densed  form  of  their  catalogue. 

W.  C.  Beckert,  19  Federal  street,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.— Farm,  field  and  flower  seeds. 
Also  wholesale  catalogue  of  seeds  for 
market  gardeners  and  florists. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y., 
Flower  and  vegetable  seeds. plants,  small 
fruits,  etc.  Also  a  condensed  catalogue  of 
novelties  and  specialties. 

L.  W.  Ooodell,  Pansy  Park,  Dwight, 
Mass.— Flower  seeds,  summer  bulbs, 
plants  an  1  water  lilies. 

Wm.  Elliott  &  Sons,  54-  and  56  Dey 
street,  Xew  York- Flower  and  vegetable 
seeds,  plants,  manures,  etc. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &Co.,  34.  South  Market 
street,  Boston— Flower  and  vegetable 
seeds,  plants,  fruits,  etc. 

A.  W,  Livingston's  Sons,114  North  High 
street,  Columbus,  Ohio— Vegetable  seeds. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.— 
Flower  and  vegetable  seets.  and  bulbs  for 
spring  planting. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  217  and  219  Market 
street.  Philadelphia — Flower,  vegetable 
and  farm  seeds,  small  fruits,  poultry, 
collie  dogs,  etc. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37 
Cortlandt  street.  New  York— Flower, 
vegetable,  and  farm  seeds,  plants,  etc. 

\V.  G.  McTear,  Princeton,  N.  J.— Chrys- 
anthemums. 

G.  C.  Watson,  1025  Arch  street,  Phila- 
delphia— Wholesale  list  of  flower  and 
grass  sfed,  begonias  and  summer  bulbs. 

George  B.  Moulder,  Smith's  Grove,  Ky. 
— Water  lilies,  greenhouse  plants,  shrubs. 

W.  P.  Simmons  &  Co.,  Geneva,  Ohio — 
Wholesale  list  of  geraniums,  cannas. 
fuchsias,  etc. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Kawana,  N.  C. — 
Hardv  American  trees  and  shrubs. 

John  N.  May,  Summit.X.  J.— Wholesale 
list  of  roses,  chrysanthemums,  etc. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  Eng'and. 
—Flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 


QRAPE  CULTURE.- 


I  treatisi 


SUCCESS 


for     -1  ou  can  sue- 
ts needs  HDdbuIhs 
lur  Culture 


closlnK  t 

Hft  of  nineteen  will  be  sent  you  I 
J.  HORACE  McFARLAND  CO  , 
Mount  Pleasant  Printer\ 


TESTED 


iu'"/r,., Seeds,  Plants,  Bulljs,  Tools,  E  < 

W.  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

iuttissur,    I,,  llln,.u     Ml,!.-,    i    („]    186     E.     Kinzie     S 


HOMES  BY  THE. SEfl. 


and  Winter.  Land  fertile, 
high  and  dry.  A  nook  In  pi  nPinA  compara- 
tively unknown  that  offers  '^'-^■^'"^  tosettlers 


Beautiful  ELEANOR. 

If  you  want  the  earliest  and  most  valu- 
able of  all  strawberries  get  this.      It  is  : 
the  earliest  large  strawberry,  the  largest 
PTrly  strawberry,   the   most   desirable   for  ' 
^        \~    n  'lie  home  garden,  the  most  profitable   for 

W    "^i       Oi  n^rket.     Unsurpassed  in  productiveness, 

^^      1  beauty  and  lusciousness.    Mary  and  Henry 

■^  ij        Ward  Beecher,  the  biggest  of  all  straw- 

''  berries.  Ply  nouth  Rock,  the  most  valu- i 
able  cherry.  Lovett's  Best  Blackberry. 
Sunbeams  Canna,  immense  pure  golden 
flowers.  Faxon  Squash,  the  finest  veget- 
able of  modern  times.  A  host  of  other 
choice  new  sorts  and  all  the  good  old  varieties  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  | 
Vegetables. 

Everything'  is  fully  dpscribed  in  our  Guide  to  Horticulture,  a  liookof)ver 

large  pauc-   '''ii   n  I.   illu-l  lated  and  beautifully  printed  andfullinstructioiLsgiven 

for  plant  111  n  iiiiii>  and  management.     To  those  vifho  send  Ten  Ce?jte 

and  say  \\\\'  i-  aclvt.,  we  mail  a  bidb  of  the  lovely  Variegated  Tube- 

threi-liiiii         1.1  hli   Ills  and  the  Guide.  , 

250  Acres  01  Nurser>.  41st  Year.  25,000  feet  of  Greenhouses. 


Dtlon  Gardenln 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


fon 


of  flowers  (and  who  : 


.?),  ku 


ittle 


ing  of  the  gardeners'  art, 
flnds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
ioxra.."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


ling  c 


A  twenty  paged  magazine  cf  intelligent  and  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.  Each  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Meehans'  Monthlt  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects 
carcand  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.    The  chapters  oi 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gle 
tion  on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 


Wild  Flowers 


It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  the 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  genen 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

^•uhsnription  Price.  »3.00  per  y 
«itli  (.ardeniiig:  for  one   year,  for 


?thr 


,  hori 


Free.      In  CIu 


THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  50N5,  Publishers, 

BoxC.  ....      GERHANTOWN,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


mmm 


(^  B>    MAIt       Catalogue  Free  C~^ 

Chrysanthemum  W 
J      Wn     GMTea     Pne     nNJ        \^J 


SITUATION  \\ 
landBC  pet 
Kreenbouse  Ma 


Si  lit  \  ill  1  <<  lit  and  111  lor 
will  111  dpkf's.  Stnd  names  for  Pret- 
tie  t  1  r<  o  (  itnlosiie  ever  Irinted, 
B     lotof  1-XTIS  \sFRlJi,with    v  ryorderi 

R    H.  8HUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


W 
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One  of  a  Thousand 


Andorra's  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moserianum  («t.  John's  wort.) 
A  beautiful,  evergreen,  tialling  shrub,  cover- 
ed from  June  until  late  Fall  with  rich,  golden 
flowers,  resembling  a  single  rose.  With  slight 
protection  it  has  been  found  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country.  Single  Plants,  a5  Cents  s 
Five  ror  $1.     Delivered  free. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  new  Catalogue.which 
tells  of  Hardy  Trri-»,  Shrubs,  PInnIs,  Rohcn, 
Fruit,  and  our  pp'cial  stock  of  IthndodendronH. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill, 

W.W.utNKUIl.AKii  K,  -Mm-.         i'lllLAJUA..  I'X. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  IN.  Y. 


PALMS,  ORCHID,  STOVE  and 
FOLIAGE  PLANTS, 

Ferns  and  Miscellaneous  Plants. 


lole  story  Itself  ar 
can  DC  ireaiea  ai  same  time  with  a  view  of  ou 

New  Rose,  BELLE  SIEBRECHT, 


OUR   BEST 

Wild  Flowers 

ARE  VERY   BEAUTIFUL, 

and  so  are  those  ofother  countries.  Over  600 
kinds  of  the  best  Hardy  Ornamentals,  Bulbs, 
Herbaceous    Plants,    Vines,    Shrubs,    &c. 

reared  in  cold  Vermont, such  as  are  hardyand 
will  grow  alone  are  describt  d  in  niy  Catalogue 
Free  to  all  who  pay  the  postage  t2c  ).  Last 
year's  patrons  get  it  without  asking. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 


1.^.  CaTin.is,  &c 


THE  Wn,  H.  MOON  CO. 
Morrisville,  Pa. 


FOREST  TREES 

Grnne  Vinea,  Smell   1- ruits.  Shrubs 
ftnii  Kn.-,.s.     Sample  Order  No   J  :  _2l0 

fn  itedStjites.  express  iinruiii.f'T*?; 
one-half  otaliovefl.      S6  piice  whole- 

r.    Lnrge 
dinniuntn  ror  enrly  oruers.     Aa(]r«ra, 

EiciEi  Kationil  Hoisery  Co.,  Elgin,  HI. 


«r,-enB"  Free. 


WAST  YEAR  a  prominent  Violet-iirower  of  Pennsylvania  received  privately 
I  twenty  live  plants  of  THE  CALIFORNIA  VIOLET,  and  has  thoroughly  tested 

1  ^  growinj;  them  for  profit.  Ills  e.vperience  is  they  grow  as  healthy  and  strong  in 
Pennsylvania  as  in  California,  under  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  given  to  the 
Marie  Louise,  and  he  considers  them  by  far  the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  Vio- 
let to  grow.  They  have  bloomed  profusely  with  him  since  last  September,  with  every 
prospect  ( f  continuing  to  bloom  until  late  spring,  as  when  recently  seen  his  plants 
had  an  average  of  at  least  fifty  buds  and  lluwers  on  each.  His  plants  have  produced 
Violets  as  large  as  grown  in  California,  on  upright,  stifT  stems,  ten  to  twelve  inches 
long.     He  will  plant  them  very  largely  the  coming  season. 

We  have  advices  from  California  that  we  are  to  receive  the  first  eastern  shipment  made  of 
the  Violets,  which  will  probably  arrive  during  the  ne.xt  ten  days,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  orders  for  immediate  or  later  shipment,  as  may  be  preferred. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  THE  CALIFORNIA  VIOLET  grows  equally 
well  in  the  east  as  in  California,  and  every  claim  made  for  it  in  California  has  been 
realized  in  Pennsylvania. 

DESCRIPTION. — Plant  vigorous  and  absolutely  free  from  disease;  flowers  single,  im- 
mense in  size,  covering  a  silver  dollar;  color  violet-purple  (does  not  fade);  fragrance 
intense;  flowers  borne  on  strong  stems  10  to  14  inches  in  length,  sometimes  two  flow- 
ers on  a  stem.  Last  season  several  hundred  flowers  were  picked  from  a  single  plant. 
Delivery  of  plants  will  begin  in  February.     Orders  fiUcd  strictly  in  rotation. 

CULTURE.— "The  California  Violet"  is  hardy,  and  should  be  grown  e.xactly  the 
same  as  Marie  Louise  or  other  Violfts,  either  in  cold  frames  or  Violet  houses;  or,  if 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  will  bloom  in  the  earlv  fall  and  spring. 

PRICE.— As  the  Eastern  Agents  for  this  New  Violet,  we  are  enabled  to  oflfer  the 
plants  at  the  following  prices:  25c.  each,  S2,50  per  doz.,  |15  per  100,  $100  pfr  1000. 
PITCHER   &   MANDA,  Inc.,  Short   Hills,  New   Jersey. 


EAGLE    BRAND  THE  BEST. 


NO 


TAR  ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  rooting,  and  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 

.  .  .  RUBBER    PAINT 

The  best  known  paint  in  the  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sides  of  barns 
or  out-buildings.  It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  $4.50  for  a  5-gJ.llon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  fire-proof  against  sparks. 
TRY  IT. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155  Duane  Street,   NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 


THE STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  10  Painesville,  0. 


YOUR  NAME  ^^, 


STRAWBERRY  S 


l.OC   circular  free. 
.1.  PAYNE.  .letUIo,  N.  V. 


W.  F.  ALLEN.  Jr.,  Salisbury, 


Native  Ornamentals. 


men  Hiipplliil     (ioml  plants.     Low  prices. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V.,  V.  S.  A. 

ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  l^u  iW^i^m^^, 

I^ulslana.  Mo.,  lor  free  sample  copy  telllnK  about  It 
A  prartical  Krult  and  Farm  paper,  publ  shed  by 
Stark  Bros.,  40e  a  year:  circulation.  li,u.l)l«l  copleB 
Tlie  "Creain  of  the"  Cream;  -Blves  tlio  busy  t^ult 

to  buy  and  read  a  lireat  mass  of  piipers.  what  Is  best 
from    them    all,    »hat    he    wants    to    know. 


WATER   LILIES. 

VICTORIA  RECilA  and  V.  RANI)!. 
Nelumbium  (K^yptian  Lotus)  &  Nymphica  Seed. 

nuns.  Dormant  roots  of  Imrcty  varieties  by  maU. 
ornamental  BrasseB.  sub-troplcal  plants,  ('annas. 
and  everythlnn  pertaining  to  the  water  garden. 
■  *■  ■  collection  has  been  awarded  the 
rif  Medals,  rertlficntes.  etc.  In  the 


Our  unrivalled  collection  1 


Sp6Ci^al  fliiiaTRiii".s  Collecljon^. 

worfv  «  ti'     ■■  !         '  ■     I'liitit  ({rowing. 

Writl-n.in  !    r„       1         I)\Sil;l,  K     IIERR, 
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Publisher's  Department. 


W«flT  SUBSCRIBERS  SflY. 

Gardening  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  and  pleasure  to  me.  M.  B.  W. 

Dur.-am,  N.  C,  Jan.  25,  '95. 

I  can  not  too  highly  commend  Gar- 
dening C.  \V.  K. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Jan.  28,  "95. 

I  LIKE  THE  paper  better  and  better 
ever\^  number.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  paper 
we  all  want.  A.  S. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

I  A.M  WELL  PLEASED  with  vour  paper 
and  I  have  recommended  it  to  all  ambi- 
tious men  in  my  employ.  My  friends  to 
whom  I  have  recommended  Gardening 
have  invariably  expressed  their  pleasure 
with  the  paper.  I  always  I'eel  comforta- 
ble after  havingrecommended  Gardening, 
for  I  am  sure  that  the  subscriber  will  feel 
gratified  with  his  paper.     C.  C.  Laney. 

Supt.  of  Parks,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1  prefer  Gardening  to  all  I  have  ever 
taken,  for  the  reason  that  every  engrav- 
ing is  true  to  life.  I  am  a  good  judge  of 
your  illustrations,  being  a  photographer. 
Then  again  all  instruction  comes  from 
first-class  workmen  in  the  several  lines  of 
floriculture,  which  makes  the  paper  more 
valuable  to  me  than  anv  other  I  have 
taken.  'W.  B.  Potts. 

Indianapolis. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


Delicate,  Dainty,  Lovely 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

35  cts. 

35 


Six  Varieties  of  NEW  ASTERS  for  35  cts. 

T«<i  rolUrtiolis  for  .50  C.iits. 

aiant  Jacqueminot  Aster 

Rose  Pink 
Purple  Jewell 
Dark  Crimson  Crown  " 
Comet,  Azure  Blue       "      , 
Comet,  Pure  White       "     J  Cents. 

A  full  .1.  -iriiitinri  nf  these  is  given  In  our 

89s  Cata.ogue,  t'l   "' 

leadiiie  and  most  reliable  Flower'and 


table  t 


i  complete  1 
,  illustrated  with  t 

Eige  illuHtrntions: 


ndeavored  to  produce  as  near  as  r>oss:ble  1 
eralfull  pageillustr.itians:  als 
s  painted  frnm  1 


erestedinFlowersorOarden- 
»ll  the  latest  and  most  reliable 
36  obtained  only  from  us.  If  you 

md  your  order  now  for  the  above 
lu  will  also  receive  Rmr.inn's  JIhis. 


\pUjut 


SMALL   FRUITS,  VINES,   ROSES,! 

Ornamentals,  Crates  and  Baskets. 


TIMBRELL    strawberry 
ELDORADO  Blackberry 

"Th.vSIIHPASS  AI,!.,  OTHERS,"says  E.  S.  Car-= 

M\N    .'.I    /,■./,-.//    .V.  "■     \.,il..r   iilHl    H,    E.     VaNDEMAN,: 
I'.S.  !>.■]. I.      l:ils'  'lllfttl.      l>oii*l  pay  double  prlces.= 

REID'S  NURSERIES,       Bridgeport.  Ohio.! 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES 

]Our  new  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plate,  truthful  illustrations 
'  if  Select  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines,  complete  list  of  Ornauieutal 

■^tock,  all  hardv  and  reliable,   mailed  Free. 

r.  J.    DWYER,   Orcnge  Co.  Nurseries,   CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  FLOWER  POTS 


large  ^ 
toL:,tliL-r  with  our  liand.s 
SKKI>  (■.\T.4L,OGUE. 


&mu 


Johnson   &    Stokes, 
MTr'k/t'Street.  Philadelphia. 


THE  WHILLOIN  POTTERY  CO.,  713, 715, 717  &  719  Wharton  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRANCH     WAREHOUSES: 


[APAN  PLUMS 


MONEY   Makers. 


Moorestown.  N.J. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mnuiitain  have  ni- 
auguraled  a  new  daily  line  ol  lir^t  class 
sleepers  from  Chicai;.)  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  tor 
Hot  SpriiiijS  have  only  ore  chanj;e  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9-5u  a.  m.  next  day),  arrivini; 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  ot  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maps.  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Gliicaao. 


1.000.000  TREES 


GIVEN  AWAY 


LANTS 


DOLLARS  FUN  ftND  COMFORT 

READER,  Hf^^  RflRt  PLOl/VtRS 


Keeiie.  N.  II.     It 
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Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse. 


ClearCypr.    .  i m  rally  conceded 

to  be  the  liff-t  luiiihi'i-  lur  Greenhouse 
roots,  gables  and  plates.  We  introduced 
this  lumber  for  greenhouse  construction, 
and  tor  many  yiar-^  \\i-  [\.\\v  juailc  a  spe- 
cialty of  I'uin  1  m  n  j  iiM    :.i,.    '■    _  i.ilc'      We 

are  glad  d.  n.  1 ■■      . :  .    Iuhl; 

from  a  ro.if  i.i  -       .    1  ,■    .    ;  ...n- 


■  furnish  < 
I  tailed  d 
I carpent 
I  rectly. 

I    LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO. 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


QREENH0U5E  # 

HEATERS, 

Wrought  Iron  Boilers  Only. 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OKI  ICE: 

dpjDearborn  St.,      CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Standard  Ventilating  Machinery 

KECKIVED 

ALL 

HEST 

AW.UtDS 

LAST 

FOIK 

YKAKS. 


JSTOWN,  OHIO. 


Green  LJone  Cutter. 


NoTHtNG  ON  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  A^; 

Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-halt. 

Uuriir.en  llrme  Cutti-rn  are  the  heat  01 

•  •nil,.  ,1,1,1  the  ONLY  ones  recHmng 

'•„    [„„r,lalthe  WorUl's  Fair. 

.   ■    ^ I  - 1 II I  for  Catalogues 

:iii  irir  ,.n  I'Ved,  free. 
>JNUM.  170  Albany  St..  Cazenovia. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

,\nd  I.iirK.Hl   Miuuifa.lurcrs,,! 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VFNTil  atino    APPARATUS 


^i 


,J]|I| 


I'M 


>!i<.) 


^ 


^•^<^-i;^  -.  - 

1 1 

1        III  LUltural   Architecturi    (jrcenliouse 

1  1 

M  l{\II  1)  <    \1  \I  0(   lis 

The  highest  an  ir  I 


^       — 233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  QREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


;  dissolution  of  the  tlrni  ( 


1  Dopffel  &  Co..  and  to  Introdu 


--  -    .  The  Syracuse  Pottery  Co.,  which  wfll  t>e  under  the  manaKeme, 

and  Conrad  Breltsch worth.    The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  excep 
e  accordlnsrly  enlarged  our  plant  t 


the  trade 
II  Dopffel 

and  with 
Improved 


.r  demand  for  our  (icoods.    We 
unsurpassed  facilities  are  now  prepared  to  flll 
machines  are  tumlnK  out  the  best  and  moat  eervlceable  flower  pi 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  contlr 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  in  a  manne 
id  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  give  us  an  ord€ 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherpurpose.    UflT-AIR 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue    HUI      HIR 

De LAMATER-RIDER  and  PUMPING 
OeLAMATER-ERICSSON   p^ipmr 

PUMPING     ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Thfir  operation  Ib  80  simple  and 
Baft  that  ft  chilli  ran  run  them    They 
will    pump    water    from     shallow    a 
streams  or  any  k.ud  of  well.    They    ¥ 
can bearranKedforanv  kindof  fuel     :^ 

Capacity  1.500  to  Sd.Ouo  gallons    '^ 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Fifth  Ave.. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

Wheti  wrltlnK  mention  Gardening. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


3  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stock  c 


10  per  c 

hand  of  good'Btrongp 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 

3.5.00 


.  per  1000  $ 


I  pots,  perl000»22.00 


lO.OU 
15.00 
20.00 


HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N. 


ORCHIDS.  ® 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orcfiids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  a  Copy  of 
th^  "Illustrator," 


the 


A  montlily  journal  issued  by 
the  largest  engraving  house 
in  the  United  States."  .     . 


J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183,  185,  187  Honroe  Street, 

.    .   CHICAGO. 


Engraving  by  all  Processes.. 
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RHODODENDRONS. 


Import  Prices  for  Orders  Received 
Not  Later  than  March. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


Per  Doz. 
BEST  NAHED  VARIETIES  [entirely  hardy],  18 inches  high, 

good,  bushy  plants,  well  set  with  bloom  buds.     This  is 

the  size  usually  sold  at  J1..50  each $10.50 

BEST  NAHED  VARIETIES  [entirely  hardy],  2  to  1\i  feet, 

good,  bushy  plants,  well  set  with  bloom  buds 14.00 

BEST  NAHED  VARIETIES  [entirely  hardy],  selected  plants, 

3  feet  high,  well  set  with  bloom  buds 19.,50 

BEST  NAHED  VARIETIES  [entirely  hardy],  extra  selected 

plants,  3  feet  high,  well  set  with  bloom  buds 2.5.00 

BEST  NAHED  VARIETIES  [entirely  hardy],  extra  selected 

specimens,   well  set  with  bloom  buds,  3  to  6  feet  high, 

$4  00  to 820,00 each. 
[These  plants  cannot  be  bought  in  this  country  for  three 

times  the  price.] 
SEEDLING  HYBRIDS,  grown  purposely  for  the  American 

trade.     Perfectly   hardy  and  very  beautiful  colors,  nice 

bushy  plants  and  all  well  set  with  bloom  buds,  18  inches 

high 8.00 

SEEDLINQ  HYBRIDS,  same  as  above,  but  ener  plants,  1"4 

to  2  feet  high 9.50 

SEEDLING  HYBRIDS,  same  as  above,  extra  strong  plants, 

2  feet  high  and  upwards 13.00 


HARDY    AZALEAS. 

Per  Doz.  Per  100 
GHENT  AZALEAS,  good  plants  of  the  finest  known  kinds. 

well  budded,  equal  to  those  sold  here  at  $l..50  each $  8.00         850.00 

GHENT  AZALEAS,  same  as  above,  but  larger     10.50  70.00 

GHENT  AZALEAS,  same  as  above,  but  extra  fine  and  large 

plants,  2H  feet  high  .   .  .  .   .    13.50  90.00 

AZALEA  MOLLIS,  good  plants  of  the  finest  named  varie- 
ties, well  set  with  bloom  buds.  ...  ...      .8.00  50.00 

AZALEA  MOLLIS,  same  as  above,  but  larger  plants      .   .   .    10.50  70.00 

AZALEA  MOLLIS,  same  as  above,  but   larger  specimen, 

such  as  retail  here  at  83.00  each  13.00  90.00 

AZALEAS,  New   Hybrids,  lovely  new  hybrid  varieties  of 

Ghent  and  Mollis  10..50  70.00 

AZALEAS,  New  Hybrids,  same  as  above,  but  larger  plants.  13.50  90.00 

EVERGREEN    SHRUBS. 

Per  Doz.  Per  100 
KALniA    LATIFOLIA,  nice  plants,   well  set     with   bloom 

buds           ...             ...               8  8.00  r>o.oo 

ANDROHEDA  FLORIBUNDA,  nice  plants 8.00  50  00 

ANDROHEDA  JAPONICA,  the  finest  of  all  Andromedas, 

nice  plants 14.00  95  00 


Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Rhododendrons  with  full  cultural  directions  sent  on  application. 


J.     WILKINSON     ELLIOTT, 

Landscape  Architect, 

PITTSBURG, 


PA. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


Cypress 
Qreen=House 
2J^^        Construction 
3o°7  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   111. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•    •    Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Flans  and  eBtimateH  furnished  on  application 


i^  ^.  ml  hour  ( 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 


Arcnitecturai  Ortice, 

160  fIFTH  AVE.,  cor.  21.st  St.. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Seeds!    Seeds! 

71st  Autuial  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and   Flower 
Seed  s ^-^^^ 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  frp;e  to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Kieffer  and  Bartlett  Pears  (2  years). 
Abundance  and  Burbank  Plums. 
Japanese  Persimmons  (l  and  2  years). 
Scuppernong,    Thomas    and    Flowers 
Grapes  (i  and  2  years). 

Extra  fine  .stock  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 
a.  L.  Taber,  QLEN  ST.  MARY,  FLORIDA. 
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IXCELSA    VAt 


Trees  and  5hrubs. 


PARSONS  ELflTfl  SPRUCE   AT  DOSORIS. 

As  explained  in  an  editorial  note,  page 
184,  by  a  most  unfortunate  mistake  the 
above  heading  appeared  luidcr  our  front 
page  picture  of  last  issue  (page  IGl).  The 
picture  then  shown  was  one  of  the  pendu- 
lous European  silver  firs  {Abies  pectinata 
var.  pendiila).  The  above  illustration 
shows  the  true  elata  spruce.  It  was  de- 
scribed in  full  in  last  issue,  page  162. 


T«E  PENDULOUS  EUROPEAN  SILVER  FIR. 

(.46/es pectinata  var.  pendula.) 
This  is  the  tree  which  was  illustrated 
on  the  front  page  (161)  of  last  issue  of 
Gardening.  One  might  not  call  it  beau- 
tiful but  it  certainly  is  very  striking.  It 
is  grrowing  on  a  gentle  slope  in  light 
sandy  land,  enriched  at  the  surface  and 
miilched  with  seaside  sedge  in  summer. 
On  the  right  hand  sideof  it  is  apcndulous 
Japanese  cherry  tree  (Prunus  pemlvla). 
behind  it  are  Japanese  maples,  and  at  the 
left  a  handsome  specimen  of  Rctinospoia 
tilitera  penJula.  This  pendulous  fir  tree 
is  now  twenty-four  feet  high  and  perhaps 
eighteen   or  twenty    years  old.     It  was 


grafted  at  the  ground  level,  and  its 
branches  droop  from  there  up  without 
having  a  bit  of  bare  stem.  From  its  in- 
fancy it  never  had  a  stake  or  other  sup- 
port of  the  kind,  and  we  have  never 
touched  it  with  a  pruning  knife  or  shears. 
Its  branchesbangdown  close  totlietrunk 
and  overlap  each  other  quite  thickly;  the 
foliage  is  a  deep  bright  green,  always 
Iresh  and  beautiful.  Indeed  this  drooping 
tree  behaves  better  at  Dosoris  than  does 
the  typical  A.  pectinata.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fancy  whether  one  plants  this  sort  of 
tree  or  not;  a  specimen  here  and  there  is 
very  well,  but  several  of  them  in  a  garden 
would  not  be  considered  in  good  taste. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  here. 
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SHRUBS  FOR  UTflfl. 

F.  A.,  Salt  Lake  City,  writes:  "1.  On 
the  north  of  mv  house  is  an  alley  12x50 
feet  which  I  wish  to  convert  into  a  shrub- 
bery border.  A  picket  fence  divides  this 
strip  from  the  neighbor's  broad  lawn. 
There  are  no  large  trees  to  interfere. 
There  is  plenty  of  air  and  light,  but  sun 
only  early  in  the  morning.  My  desire  is 
to  grow  flowering  shrubs,  particularly  a 
variety  of  lilacs,  and  small  trees,  or  rather 
anv  trees  that  may  be  grown  in  so  small 
a  space.  2.  Are'there  any  varieties  of 
magnolia  that  will  bloom  in  this  climate? 
3.     Is  the  Russian  olive  a  desirable  tree?" 

1.  First,  unfasten  that  strip  of  ground 
all  over  at  least  two  feet  deep,  keeping 
the  good  soil  on  top  and  the  poor  soil  in 
the  bottom  as  before,  then  mark  it  off' 
with  stakes  for  planting.  Now  it  is  a 
question  of  water.  If  your  ground  gets 
as  dry  as  Sahara  in  sm'nraer  nothing  will 
do  well  in  it,  but  if  you  can  give  it  lots  of 
water  in  the  dry  season  and  mulch  it  to 
retain  the  moisture  you  can  grow  lots  of 
shrubs  notwithstanding  your  hot  sum- 
mers. Plant  the  larger  subjects  at  the 
back,  the  lesser  shrubs  in  front,  many 
bulbs  and  hardy  perennials  between  the 
bushes,  and  vines  against  the  fence.  As 
vines  Japanese  honeysuckles  will  do  for 
the  coolest  part,  and"  Clematis  coxinea, 
Flammula  and  paniculata  for  the  rest. 
Small  trees  to  set  next  the  fence  and  about 
twelve  feet  asunder  may  be  tree  lilacs 
(Syririfa  Japonica  and  S.  Pekinensis), 
flowering  dogwood,  American  red  bud, 
European  burning  bush.  As  large  plants 
to  set  in  front,  between  them  use  lilacs 
Frau  Emma  Damman  and  Marie  Le- 
graye,vwhite,  and  Chas  X,  Souv.  de  L. 
Spath  and  Philemon,  purple;  Exochorda 
grandidora,  American  snowball, fragrant 
and  large  flowered  syringas  (Philadelphus 
coronarius  and  P.  grandiSorus),  Chinese 
tamarix,  white  flowered  altheas  {totus- 
alhus),  Tartarian  bush  hone3'Suckles.  In 
front  of  them  have  red  and  white  Rosa 
rugosa.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
Hora,  Van  Houtte's  spir.-ea,  Deutzia 
crenata  and  purple  leaved  barberry.  You 
can  not  use  all  of  these  in  so  small  a  space, 
merely  choose  and  use  which  ones  you 
like  best.  In  planting  these  don't  crowd 
them  unless  you  intend  in  a  year  or  two 
to  chop  out  a  lot  of  then  to  give  the  re- 
maining ones  more  room.  Scattered  near 
the  front  you  may  plant  lots  of  grape 
hyacinths,' narcissus  and  Hlies,  and  let  lily 
of  the  valley  spread  at  will  among  the 
bushes.  Considering  the  rather  sunless 
situation  a  row  of  white  flowered  funkia 
would  make  a  very  pretty  edging  to  that 
shrubbery  belt.  But  remember,  if  you 
want  thrifty,  healthy  shrubs  j-ou  must 
not  spare  the  water  in  summer. 

2.  All  magnolias  love  good  moist 
ground,  give  them  that  and  you  should 
be  able  to  grow  most  any  of  them.  Try 
M.  stellata,  small,  lovely  and  earliest  of 
all;  M.  conspicua,  the  white  Yulan;  M. 
Soulangeana,  white  and  purple,  a  hybrid, 
to  begin  with. 

3.  Yes,  a  beautiful  small  tree,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  west. 


Fifteen  feet  from  the  dining-room  win- 
dow of  my  country  house,  "Marietta," 
its  branches  brushing  the  walls  of  the 
house,  stands  a  holly  sixteen  inches  in 
the  trunk  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  with 
its  top  on  even  terms  with  the  ridge  of  the 
roof.  As  the  front  of  the  house  is  half  a 
basement,  two  full  floors  and  attic  above 
ground— the  basement  five  feet,  the  first 
floor  eleven,  the  second  floor  ten  and  the 
attic  ten  feet  (to  the  ridge  pole)  making, 
with  the  joist  spaces,  thirty -nine  feet,  I 
judge  the  holly  to  be  quite  that  much  in 
height.  Seventy-five  feet  from  this  one 
stands  its  companion,  a  little  larger  in 
everv  wav  and  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
taller.  These  trees  are  truly  a  picture  till 
about  mid-winter,  especially  so  when 
tufts  of  white  snow  rest  on  the  coral  red 
of  the  bunches  of  berries  and  the  dark 
glossy  green  of  the  leaves.  After  mid- 
winter, particularly  when  much  snow 
has  fallen,  the  trees  are  completely 
denuded  of  their  berries  by  the  robins, 
jay  birds  and  a  pair  of  English  mocking 
birds  that  live  with  us  the  year  roimd. 

But  at  a  neighboring  place  to  me,  "Bel- 
Air,"  the  former  residence  of  the  lateGov. 
Ogle  of  Maryland,  there  were  some  hollies, 
a  row  of  six  or  eight  of  them,  that  I  am 
sure  would  have  astonished  Mr.  Leahy. 
I  say  "were"  because  after  the  war  the 
place  changed  hands,  like  many  others  in 
the  county,  and  the  new  tenant — God  save 
the  marki— put  his  axe  to  them  and  cut 
them  down!  These  trees  were  certainly 
half  as  large  again  as  mine,  in  every  way. 
and  were  truly  giants  of  their  kind  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes.  If  desired  to  do 
so  bj'  the  curious  I  could  measure  their 
stunips,  which  yet  remain  in  the  ground, 
and  which  I  am  sure  are  not  less  than 
two,  but  nearer  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter. 

I  may  add  that  in  front  of  my  hoiiseare 
also  three  pecan  trees  of  unusual  size  for 
this  localitv— two  of  them  measuring  two 
feet  in  the  butt,  with  their  tops  high 
above  the  large  black  walnuts  near  them. 
These  are  grand  and  beautiful  shade  trees 
and  their  long,  lithe  limbs,  swaying  in  the 
wind,  are  a  fascinating  sight  during  a 
summer's  storm.  They  are  well  draped 
in  their  abundant  foliage  while  yet  most 
other  trees  are  in  bud,  and  retain  their 
leaves  in  the  fall  after  most  other  trees 
are  bare.    They  nut  quite  freely. 

G.\BRIEL   Dr  V.\L. 

Prince  George's  Co.  Md. 


FINER  flOLLY  TREES. 

I  think  Mr.  Giles  Leahy,  who  writes  of 
"The  Finest  Holly  Tree"  in  G.\rdening, 
page  150,  cannot  be  familiar  with  holly 
trees  in  general  when  he  asks  if  any  of 
your  readers  "know  of  a  finer  holly?" 
than  the  one  he  describes,  meaning,  I  sup- 
pose also,  a  larger  holly,  as  he  speaks 
much  of  its  size.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
one  near  Assateague  Light  House,  as 
Chincoteague  is  a  favorite  fishing  and 
shooting  ground  of  mine. 


EVERGREEN  FOR  WINDBREAK. 

J.  E.  P.,  Moosup,  Conn.,  asks:  'What 
everygreen  will  succeed  best,  as  a  wind- 
break, on  drj'  soil?  Location,  a  hill-top, 
with  two  feet  of  sandy  loam  on  a  ledge. 
Oak  and  hickory  flourish  on  same  land. 
Will  hemlock  spruce  do  weli  under  above 
circimistances?" 

Austrian  pine.  Be  sure  to  dig  deep  wide 
holes  for  it  and  fill  them  up  again  to  the 
required  depth  before  planting.  Set  out 
small  trees,  say  two  feet  or  under,  be- 
cause in  exposed  places  the  wind,  the  first 
winter  after  planting,  is  apt  to  play  havoc 
among  tall  open  plants.  As  regards  the 
hemlock  look  around  among  your  neigh- 
bors, if  it  does  well  well  with  them  in 
similar  places,  you  may  tn,-  it;  but 
although  so  hardy  and  so  beautiful  it 
often  is  uncertain. 


PRUNING  AN   ARBOR  VITAE  HEDGE. 

I  would  suggest  that  your  Michigan 
correspondent,  page  150,  cut  the  main 
stems  three-quarters  through,  then  bend 
the  tops  down  horizontally,  leaving  a 
good  portion  of  the  green  leafy  growths 
to  carrv   up  sap.    The    stems  will   then 


sprout  below  the  cut,  and  they  might  not 
if  the  tops  are  cut  clean  of.  In  a  year  or 
two  cut  the  tops  clean  away.  All  arbor 
vitEes  succeed  with  this  treatment,  but 
pines  or  firs  don't.  James  Stew.\rt. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


X  ANTHOCER.\s  soRBiFOLiA.— Under  date 
of  February  20  W.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
writes:  "Our  gardens  are  yet  under  two 
feet  deep  of  snow,  and  under  it  snugly 
covered  up  with  straw  are  three  little 
xanthoceras  plants  raised  from  seeds  you 
kmdlv  sent  me  last  year.  I  fear  their 
loss. '  Then  we  had  lO"  below  zero.  But 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  pull  them  up  and 
store  them  in  the  cellar  last  fall."  The 
little  plants  are  probablv  all  right,  and  a 
great  deal  better  off'  than  thej-  would 
have  been  in  your  cellar. 

Eucalyptus  globulus.— .\  correspond- 
ent asks  if  this  tree  is  hardy  in  NewY'ork. 
We  answer:  No,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the 
northern  states.  It  makes  a  magnificent 
shade  tree  in  California.  We  grow  it 
from  seed  everj-  year,  sowing  the  seed  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  in  February  or 
March  as  stated  page  148.  The  seed  is 
cheap  and  germinates  easily. 

A  BOOK  about  shrubs.— Edgemoor, 
Chicago,  asks:  "Can  you  inform  me 
where  a  book  containing  colored  illustra- 
tions of  ornamental  shrubs  can  be  pro- 
cured?" There  is  no  modem  book  on  the 
subject. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


SOME  HARDY  PLANTS-NOVELTIES. 

For  the  benefit  of  amateurs,  who  will 
doubtless  try  in  large  numbers  the  follow- 
ing advertised  plants  this  season,  will 
you  kindly  state  if  they  will  bloom  well 
in  a  bed  "receiving  only  about  three  or 
four  hours  morning  sunlight.  Zinnias, 
marigolds  and  alyssum  did  well  in  the 
same  position  last  j-ear: 

Kosteletzkya  Virginica. 

Caryopteris  Mastacanthus. 

Boltonia  latisquama. 

Anthemis  tinctoria. 

Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens  /?.  pi. 

Begonia  Evansiana. 

Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  /?.  pi. 

Hedychinm  coronarium. 

Echinops  exaltatus. 

Hvpericmn  Moseriamim. 

New  York.  L.  C.  L.  J. 

We  believe  every  one  of  them  will  live 
and  do  well  in  the  bed  you  have.  But 
remember  the  hedychiura  isn't  hardy.  As 
some  of  our  readers  may  want  to  know 
something  more  about  these  plants  we 
have  written  the  following  notes,  for 
apart  from  the  kosteletzkya  we  have 
grown  them  all. 

Kosteletzkya  Virginica,  or  Virginia 
hibiscus,  is  a  stout,  hardy,  perennial 
native  plant  found  in  moist  or  marshy 
ground  from  New  Y'ork  southward.  As 
a  cultivated  plant,  however,  we  know 
nothing  about  it. 

Caryopteris  M.4.stacanthus  is  a 
Chinese  plant  and  old  in  cultivation,  but 
so  little  known  that  the  florists  are  justi- 
fied in  re-introducing  it  as  a  novelty.  It 
grows  freely,  making  bushes  2  feet  or 
more  high.  It  begins  to  blossotn  in  late 
simimer  or  early  fall, continuing  in  bloom 
till  frost  comes.  The  flowers  are  pale 
violet  blue,  small,  and  borne  in  axillary 
bunches  running  nearly  the  full  length  of 
the  wand-like  shoots.  '  While  (juite  pretty 
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mulch  it  has  not  proved  hardj-  with  us. 
It  has  naturalized  itself  as  a  weed  in  old 
fashioned  greenhouses. 

LvcH.Nis  pLos-ctcri.ifl.pI.is  thedouble 
flowered  ragged  robin  that  one  often 
finds  in  farm  and  other  old  gardens  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  easy 
to  grow  and  a  free  bloomer,  with  red 
flowers.  Although  pretty  enough  as  a 
border  plant,  it  isn't  anything  one  would 
hanker  after  very  much. 

IIedvchium  coRONARitM, known  as  the 
Indian  Garland  Flower,  comes  from  the 
liast  Indies  and  is  a  tender  or  greenhouse 
plant  here.  But  it  may  be  treated  as  we 
do  cannas.  In  fact  its"  root  stocks  and 
manner  of  growth  are  suggestive  of  the 
canna,  and  some  of  our  western  iriends 
call  it  the  white  canna.  From  the  end  of 
every  growth  in  summer  is  produced  a 
spike  of  showy  lily-suggestive  white  fra- 
grant flowers.  It  is  really  a  desirable 
l)lant  and  easy  to  grow.  And  in  a  pot  or 
tub  planted  in  rich  turfy  soil  with  good 
drainage,  and  given  plenty  of  water,  it 
makes  a  bold  and  handsome  plant  4  or  5 
feet  high,  sometimes  more. 

HCIIIXOPS  EXALTATIS  (ought  to  be  E. 
cumnuitatusj  is  one  of  the  globe  thistles. 
There  are  several  species,  mostly  indigen- 
ous in  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  bold  bear- 
ing. This  species  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  biggest.  It  has  run  wild  and  become 
a  weed  in  the  borders  at  Dosoris,  where 
mature  clumps  are  7  to  8  feet  high.  They 
have  thistle-like  foliage,  and  much- 
branched  stiff  flower  stems  bearing  large, 
globular,  silvery  graj-  or  bluish  heads  of 
flowers.  Though  striking  they  are  not 
showy.  Get  E.  Rutbenkus  instead  of  E. 
exaltatus;  it  is  a  smaller  and  much  prettier 
species. 

Hypericum  Moserianum  is  agem  in  its 
way.  From  June  till  October  it  was  in 
bloom  every  daj-  of  the  year  with  us  last 
summer,  and  its  flowers  are  large,  bright 
yellow  and  pretty.  The  plant  grows  well, 
and  although  really  of  a  shrubb}'  nature 
wc  regard  it  more  as  a  herbaceous  peren- 
nial. While  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  hardy  at  Xew  York,  for 
safety's  sake,  don't  neglect  to  mulch  it 
well  with  tree  leaves  or  litteroverwinter. 


A    RUSTIC   SUMMER    Hl 


as'a  garden  plant  it  isn't  one  that  will  be 
in  demand  for  cut  flovi-ers,  the  blossoms 
are  not  showy  and  the  color  is  not  tell- 
ing. It  is,  apparently,  hardy  in  New 
York,  but  how  reliably  so  has  yet  to  be 
tested.  It  is  a  worthy  plant  and  j'ou 
should  get  it. 

BoLTONiA  LATisQUAMA  is  a  tall  grow- 
ing, hardy,  herbaceous  perennial,  closely 
resembling  an  elegant  rose-purple  flower- 
ing wild  aster.  We  have  had  it  7  feet 
high.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  good 
■soil  with  good  care  will  give  you  much 
pleasure.  There  is  nothing  weedy  or 
■coarse  looking  about  it. 

Anthemis  tlnctoria  is  an  old  garden 
herbaceous  plant,  perfectly  hardy  and  of 
the  easiest  cultivation.  It  makes  bushy 
yarrow  or  chamomile-like  clumps  18  or 
20  inches  high,  and  in  summer  bears  a 
great  profusion  of  bright  yellow  daisy- 
like  flowers,  and  a  few  scattering  blooms 
during  the  rest  of  the  season.  While  the 
bright  yellow  one  is  the  best  there  are 
forms  of  it  having  pale  or  dingy  yellow 
blossoms,  .\lthough  it  is  quite  prettj'  as 
a  border  plant  we  seldom  use  it  as  cut 
flowers. 


Lychnis  Vise  aria  splexdens  fl.  pl.— 
An  old  and  very  beautiful  tufted,  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  of  the  easiest  culti- 
vation, and  sure  and  free  blooming.  Its 
flowers  are  double,  of  good  size  and  set 
thickly  on  stems  that  rise  12  to  16  inches 
in  height;  the  color  is  deep,  bright,  rose- 
red  but  with  a  purplish  tone  that  some 
people  object  to. 

Bego.nia  Evansiana,  also  known  as  B. 
discolor  and  B.  grandis,  and  generally 
called  the  hardy  begonia,  is  a  real  prett\- 
and  desirable  species  from  China.  It  is 
herbaceous  and  deciduous,  dying  down 
in  fall  and  coming  up  again  in  spring,  and 
grows  to  a  height  of  about  18  inches  to  2 
feet.  The  leaves  are  oblic|ue,  sub-cordate, 
green  above  and  red  beneath,  and  during 
the  summer  lots  of  little  bulblets  or  tubers 
are  borne  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
from  them  the  species  is  propagated. 
The  flowers  are  rose  colored  and  pretty. 
Planted  out  in  the  open  garden  in  sum- 
mer, in  a  moistish, sheltered  north  orcast 
facing  nook  it  thrives  luxuriantly;  and  if 
the  border  is  heavily  mulched  over  winter 
the  begonia  will  appear  in  abundance  the 
following    spring.      Without    a    winter 


fl  RUSTIC  SUMMER  flOUSE. 

Our  illustration  is  engraved  from  a 
photograph  of  a  rustic  summer  house  and 
bridge  planned  and  made  by  Major  James 
K.  Schrimshaw  in  northern  Alabama. 
The  design  is  plain  enough  to  any  one, 
and  the  structure  seems  to  be  substantial 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Of  course  it  was 
never  meant  to  be  left  in  its  nakedness 
like  this,  but  to  be  covered  with  appro- 
priate vines.  In  its  bare  condition,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  suggestive  than  it  would 
be  if  covered  with  foliage,  and  we  can  see 
the  detail  inbuildingto  better  advantage. 
Building  elaborate  and  expensive  summer 
houses  and  then  covering  them  with  vines 
serves  no  useful  or  tasteful  purjjose;  a 
rustic  house  like  this  made  of  durable 
material  is  just  as  good,  for  it  will  last  as 
long  and  support  the  vines  as  well  as  the 
other.  And  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every 

About  the  best  thing  to  use  for  this 
work  is  red  cedar,  white  cedar,  tamarack 
and  cypress.  If  they  are  too  stout  to  use 
singly  get  them  cut  lengthwise  through  the 
middle  at  the  mill,  and  in  order  to  have 
the  wood  retain  its  soundness  for  many 
years  peel  the  young  trees  before  using 
them. 

What  vines  to  use  in  coveringa  summer 
house  like  this  is  a  matter  of  fancy  or 
location.      Chinese    wistaria,     Japanese 
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•wistaria,  trumpet  creeper  and  actinidia 
will  run  any  height;  but  while  the  first 
three  are  showy  in  bloom  the  last  named 
is  not.  The  Chinese  bignonia  (B.  grandi- 
Bora).  running  honeysuckles,  climbing 
waxwork,  white  fleecy  clematis  and  some 
others  would  do  very  well  where  they 
didn't  have  to  get  up  on  the  roof,  but 
both  akebia  and  Virginia  creeper  would 
run  up  there  with  very  little  trouble. 


VINES  FOR  SUMMER  HOUSE. 

E.  H.  J.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  writes:  "I 
purpose  building  on  my  country  place  a 
summer  house  or  arbor  16  feet  in  diam- 
eter, octagonal  in  shape.  Please  inform 
me  what  climbers  to  plant  so  as  to  thor- 
oughly cover  both  sides  and  roof  with 
vines,  and  how  far  apart  to  plant  them. 
I  wish  as  great  a  variety  as  possible." 

To  run  around  the  eaves  and  spread 
over  the  roof  the  Chinese  wistaria  is  good. 
The  trumpet  vine  can  be  led  up  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Both  the  akebia  and  actini- 
dia will  grow  fast  and  nm  over  the  roof, 
so  will  the  silk  vine,  but  they  haven't  the 
massive  fullness  of  the  wistaria,  trumpet 
vine  or  "flowering"  grape.  You  must 
depend  upon  your  angle  or  comer  posts 
for  variety;  against  tach  of  them,  or  if 
you  prefer  it  in  the  middle  between  the 
posts,  plant  a  strong  root  of  a  vine  that 
will  grow  thick  from  the  ground  up,  for 
instance  Hall's  honeysuckle,  the  varie- 
gated Vitis  beterophy'Ua,  and  several  cle- 
matises as  Flammula,  montana  grandi- 
Sora  and  paniculata  among  the  fleecy 
white  ones,  and  Henrj'i  and  Jackmannii 
among  the  large  flowered  sorts.  A  big 
tubers  of  cinnamon  vine  planted  in  the 
same  hole  as  the  wistaria  will  clothe  the 
latter's  stem,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Ipowasa  pandiirata,  but  you  must 
have  a  big  root  of  the  last  named  else  it 
is  a  slow  plant.  And  if  you  had  patience 
to  wait  for  it  a  good  plant  of  climbing 
hydrangea  pinned  to  one  of  the  comers 
would,  after  a  few  years,  be  a  permanent 
omament.  Plant  one  or  two  strong 
plants  at  each  comer.  The  Virginia 
creeper  would  cover  the  house  very  quickly 
and  prettily,  but  you  may  think  it  too 
common. 


THE  TWELVE  BEST    CflNNflS. 

Than  cannas  as  summer  blooming 
plants  there  is  nothing  more  effective, 
particularly  when  planted  in  largemasses. 
Since  the  introduction  of  Madame  Crozy 
a  few  years  ago,  constant  improvements 
have  been  made,  and  there  is  an  endless 
variation  when  grown  from  seed.  Until 
within  a  year  or  two  the  best  of  the 
varieties  had  been  produced  in  France  by 
M.  Crozy,  who  sent  out  Mme.  Crozy, 
His  success  in  raising  seedlings  has  stimu- 
lated growers  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  cannas  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
best  varieties  of  one  year  are  being  rapidly 
superseded  by  marked  improvements  the 
next,  so  that  varieties  which  were  valua- 
ble a  year  or  two  ago  are  being  super- 
seded by  new  and  improved  sorts. 

We  have  tested  cannas  very  exhaus- 
tively, and  believe  the  twelve  varieties 
named  below  come  to  be  as  near  the  very 
best  twelve  sorts  in  cultivation  as  it  is 
possible  to  name  at  this  writing.  Half  of 
them  are  new  seedlings  which  will  be 
offered  this  year  for  the  first  time;  and 
half  the  most  distinct  of  the  previous 
introductions. 

Eldorado.— Undoubtedly  this  is  the 
best  yellow  canna;  flower  of  the  largest 
size,  habit  perfect.  In  every  way  it  is  as 
good  as  the  best  improved  red  varieties. 


A  good  variety  in  yellow  has  been  lacking 
until  the  introduction  of  this  sort. 

F.  R.  PiERSON  (Golden  Heart). -Prob- 
ably the  most  perfect  canna  ever  raised. 
Petals  are  broad  and  overlap  one  another. 
Color,  an  intense  brilliant  scarlet,  very 
vivid,  with  golden  pencilings  in  the  heart 
of  the  flower.  The  petals  recurve,  giving 
the  entire  head  a  compact  appearance. 
When  the  trusses  are  fully  expanded,  they 
make  immense  globular  heads  of  scarlet. 
Experts  who  have  examined  this  canna 
pronounced  it  the  finest  they  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  very  superior  to  any  other 
variety  of  similar  color  in  every  wa}', 
compact  growth,  size  of  flower,  exquisite 
coloring,  large  size  of  truss,  and  free 
blooming  nature. 

SuNSHLNE.— Deep  orange  suffused  with 
scarlet  with  a  delicate  fringe  of  gold 
around  the  petal.  The  name  Sun- 
shine was  suggested  on  account  of  the 
flowers  being  covered  with  a  brilliant 
satinj'  sheen  which  reflects  the  sun- 
light.' It  is  by  far  the  best  variety  of 
this  shade  of  color  and  a  great  improve- 
ment on  Paul  Marquant,  which  it  some- 
what resembles,  but  its  flowers  are  much 
larger.  It  produces  the  largest  truss  of 
bloom  and  largest  individual  flower, 
some  of  the  flowers  measuring  as  much  as 
six  inches  across.  It  is  an  unusually  free 
bloomer,  dwarf  in  habit,  and  a  beautiful 
thing  in  every  way. 

Columbia. — \  gem  among  cannas;  an 
American  seedling,  and  probably  taking 
everything  into  account, themost distinct 
canna  that  has  been  disseminated  since 
the  introduction  of  Mme.  Crozy.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  but  short  and  stocky .  The 
most  striking  characteristic  ot  the  plant 
is  its  branching  habit,  sometimes  it  has 
three  or  four  trusses  of  bloom  on  the  same 
spike,  and  all  open  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
ducing a  mass  of  bloom  of  an  even  height. 
Color  rich  cardinal  red.  The  petals  have 
remarkable  substance,  lasting  upon  the 
truss  longer  than  those  ol  any  other 
variety.  What  is  wanted  in  cannas  are 
flowers  that  have  the  ability  to  stand 
wind  and  rain  and  are  not  easily  marred. 
This  comes  nearer  to  meeting  this  require- 
ment than  any  other  variety  up  to  this 
time. 

Queen  Charlotte.— Very  striking, 
beautiful  and  distinct.  Unquestionabh- 
the  finest  Oerman  novelty  of  the  year. 
Center  of  the  flower  is  bright  scarlet  bor- 
dered with  a  band  of  pure  gold  encircling 
each  petal. 

Oriole.— Exceedingly  showy.  Similar 
in  color  to  Queen  Charlotte,  but  a  stronger 
grower,  freer  bloomer,  and  it  has  larger 
flowers  and  larger  heads  of  bloom.  The 
center  of  the  flower  is  bright  scarlet 
with  broad  edge  of  yellow,  but  not  so 
wide  as  in  Queen  Charlotte,  the  scarlet 
and  yellow  blending  more,  and  producing 
a  more  brilliant  eftect.  Tested  alongside 
of  Queen  Charlotte,  it  showed  two  or 
three  times  as  manj'  flowers,  and  will 
surpass  that  variety  for  bedding  purposes. 
Its  petals  measure  four  inches  in  length 
and  are  the  longest  of  any  variety,  in 
fact  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
petals  makes  them  seem  narrow,  whereas 
the}'  are  as  broad  as  those  of  almost  any 
other  sort. 

Florence  Vaughan.— The  finest  and 
most  beautiful  mottled  variety;  yellow 
ground  with  scarlet  spots.  .\  perfect 
canna  in  habit  of  growth  and  size  of 
flower,  bearing  large  trusses  and  very 
perfect  blooms. 

Charles  Henderson.— .\n  exquisite 
canna  of  about  the  same  color  as  Alphonse 
Bouvier,  but  entirely  different  in  head  of 
bloom,  which  is  erect  and  compact,  also 
in   habit   of   growth,    which   is   identical 


with  Mme.  Crozy.  This  variety  was  in- 
troduced last  year  for  the  first  in  any 
quantity,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  a  bet- 
ter bedder  than  was  supposed.  When 
tested  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  it 
was  claimed  that  it  was  too  late,  but  our 
experience  with  it  in  tests  last  summer 
was  that  it  was  one  of  the  showiest  of  all 
the  cannas,  exceeding  Bouvier  if  anything 
when  bedded  out.  As  a  pot  plant,  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  color, 
which  is  crimson.      It  is  an  ideal  variety. 

Mme.  Crozv.— This  canna  is  now  so 
well  known  as  to  need  no  comment,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  best  yet.  It  was  its 
introduction  that  popularized  this  class 
of  plants,  and  led  up  to  its  improvement. 

Alphonse  Bouvier. — A  very  strong 
grower,  and  for  bedding  purposes  unsur- 
passed. Color,  dark  crimson.  Very  free,, 
early  bloomer,  and  very  effective  for  out- 
door bedding. 

Egandale.— Thisis  probably,  all  things- 
considered,  the  freest  bloomer  of  the  dark 
leaved  varieties.  Its  flowers  too  are  dark. 
It  IS  a  fast  grower,  and  Al  bedding  sort. 

J.  E.  Cabos— A  metallic  bronze-leaved 
variety  with  orange  colored  flowers,  flow- 
ers and  foliage  harmonizing  and  blending, 
making  a  very  eflective  bedder.  It  is  one 
of  the  freest  bloomers,  and  on  account  of 
its  distinct  color  is  a  general  favorite. 
F.  R.  Pierson. 

Tarrvtown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1895. 


NOTES  ON  DflHLIflS. 


One  of  the  most  simple  methods  of 
starting  dahlias  in  the  spring  is  to  take 
the  dry  roots  and  lay  them  on  the  ground 
in  a  warm  sunny  spot  about  May  1  and 
cover  them  with  sand  or  light  soil;  this 
will  allow  them  to  start  into  growth. 
When  the  young  growth  appears  take  up 
the  old  root  and  divide  it  into  pieces, 
each  one  having  a  single  eye,  then  plant 
them  in  good  rich  soil  not  closer  than 
three  feet  apart  each  way;  if  planted 
closer  they  will  run  up  spindling.  This 
treatment  applies  only  to  double  flowered 
sorts  or  very  fine  named  single  ones.  The 
latter  will  give  much  better  satisfaction 
if  grown  from  seed,  as  they  begin  flower- 
ing much  sooner  than  plants  from  dry 
roots. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
danger  of  frost  is  past  in  a  bed,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  transplant 
them  where  they  are  to  bloom.  All  seed- 
lings oteither  single  or  double  sorts  will 
as  a  rule  flower  longer  and  better  than 
plants  from  old  tubers,  and  so  will  young 
plants  that  have  been  grown  from  cut- 
tings, but  this  latter  plan  is  out  of  the 
question  for  amateurs  who  are  without 
a  greenhouse.  To  those  who  have  prop- 
agating facilities  I  may  state  that  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  put  the  drj'  roots  in  a 
good  warm  place,  water  them  thoroughly 
once  and  after  that  only  moderately  until 
the  roots  start  to  grow.  Then  make  the 
cuttings  two  or  three  joints  long  with  a 
heel,  and  place  them  in  the  propagating 
bench  the  same  as  any  other  cuttings.  In 
about  thirty  days  you  have  them  rooted, 
then  pot  them  singly  intoSinch  pots  and 
repot  as  needed. 

Dahlias  will  do  well  in  most  any  soil, 
light  or  heavy,  if  yours  is  light  a  slight 
mulch  during  July  and  August  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them;  use  straw,  hay  or 
any  litter  which  you  may  have  handy. 

As  to  varieties  one  must  choose  accord- 
ing to  fancy.  I  have  found  the  following 
ver\-  satisfactory': 

White,  Snowball,  Camelliseflora,  White 
Dove. 

Yellow,  Miss  Dodd,  Golden  Bedder, 
Oriole. 
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Scarlet,  Meteor,  Boabdil,  Vesuvius. 

Maroon,  James  Walton,  Maroon 
Beauty,  Prince  Bismarck. 

Pink,  A.  D.  Livoni,  Viola. 

Variegated,  Emperor  (Floral  Park 
Jewel),  Emily. 

Cactus  varieties.  Electric,  Lyndhurst, 
Black  Prince,  Wm.  Pearce,  Maid  of  Kent, 
Nymphaea,  Harry  Freeman  and  a  host  of 
other  new  sorts.  This  class  is  verj-  at- 
tractive and  its  flowers  are  tjrand  for 
vases  and  general  decorations.  There  is 
also  a  type  of  new  single  cactus  dahlias 
which  make  a  useful  addition  to  the 
garden. 

Many  of  the  varieties  mentioned  here 
are  old  sorts,  but  they  are  none  the  worse 
for  that,  for  they  have  proven  themselves 
reliable.  Charles  H.  Allen. 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


ffllLtD  WITH  BOLTONIfl  AND  LftVflTERfl. 

J.  B.  G.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Last 
summer  I  tried  a  large  number  of  seeds 
(annuals  and  perennials)  whose  names 
had  stared  at  me  for  years  from  the  cata- 
logues, but  which  I  had  never  seen  grow- 
ing. Among  my  unknowns  I  failed 
utterly  with  two.  1.  Thorburn  says  of 
Boltonia  latiscjuama  "The  handsomest 
border  flower  grown."  I  planted  seeds 
in  the  hotbed  (in  flats)  in  early  spring 
and  again  in  the  fall,  but  not  one  ger- 
minated. 2.  I  sowed  Lavatera  trimes- 
tris  in  the  open  in  spring  It  came  up 
well.  I  thinned  the  seedlingsout  toabout 
eight  plants.  When  thev  got  about  a 
foot  high  one  leaf  after  another  lopped 
over,  at  a  place  on  the  leafstalk  that 
looked  as  if  a  string  had  been  tied  tightly 
about  it.  Finalh'  this  girdling  occurred 
on  the  main  stem  and  then  the  plant  died. 
I  suspected  cut  worms,  but  no  digging 
around  the  pl.-int,  or  lantern  searching  at 
night  disclosed  any  enemy.  I  trans- 
planted some  of  the  plants  to  other  jwirts 
of  the  garden,  where  at  first  they  seemed 
to  do  better,  but  finally  all  succumbed. 
Have  you  any  suggestions  to  favor  me 
with?" 

1.  It  is  a  tall  growing,  very  handsome, 
hardy,  aster-like  perennial.  But  the  hot- 
bed was  a  bad  place  to  sow  it  in;  better 
have  sown  it  in  a  cold  frame,  for  it  is 
slow  to  germinate.  The  hotbed  is  good 
enough   for  quick   growing   seeds,  but   a 


verv  poor  place  for  slow  germinating 
seeds  as  a  good  manj-of  our  hardy  peren- 
nials, especially  native  plants,  are. 

2.  The  trouble  with  the  lavatera  was 
local,  and  probably  might  have  been 
avoided  were  the  seedlings  transplanted 
when  they  were  about  two  inches  high. 
It  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  raise  and  grow. 

THE  CflNNflS  GOT  FROZEN. 

R.  K.,  Southport,  Conn.,  had  some 
canna  roots  in  the  cellar,  and  the  frost 
got  at  them  one  night,  he  took  them  into 
the  greenhouse  next  day  and  covered 
them  over  with  damp  earth  and  let  them 
thaw  out  slowly.  He  asks  what  to  do 
with  them,  and  how  to  treat  them  to  get 
them  into  good  condition  for  blooming 
next  summer. 

By  this  time  whatever  damage  the  frost 
did  to  them  will  be  visible.  With  a  sharp 
knife  cut  out  all  rhe  dead  or  decaying 
parts,  then  break  up  the  crowns  into 
several  pieces,  being  sure  to  have  at  least 
one  good  eye  to  each.  Pot  each  piece 
separately  and  let  it  start  in  the  green- 
house. Or  plant  the  pieces  into  flat 
boxes,  rather  close  together,  and  about 
the  first  of  April,  after  they  have  started 
to  root  and  grow,  plant  them  out  in  cold 
frames  or  a  gentle  hot  bed( covering  them 
securely  from  frost.  This  should  givej'ou 
well  started  stocky  plants  to  set  out  in 
Mav. 


Propagate  all  mannerof  bedding  i)lants 
now,  and  be  especially  particular  about 
getting  up  a  large  stock  of  such  ones  as 
you  use  for  cut  flowers  in  summer,  for  in- 
stance, heliotropes,  single  dahlias,  double 
white  feverfew,  oak  geranium  and  the 
like.  Make  good  use  of  the  window, 
greenhouse  and  hotbed  in  raising  seeds. 
But  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  far  better  to 
wait  J:ill  .\])ril  and  then  sow  in  a  cold 
frame  than  sow  now  and  neglect  the  seed 
pots  as  regards  warmth,  moisture,  light, 
shading  and  freedom  from  draughts. 

Iris  KncMrFERi  from  seed — X  corres- 
pondent asks  about  raising  this  from 
seed.  Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  you  get 
it,  in  fall  or  sjning,  in  flats,  or  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  cover  with  hay  or  excelsior 
till  the  seedlings  appear,  if  you  sow  infall 
the  seedlings  may  not  come  up  till  spring; 
if  you  sow  in  spring  they  should  come  up 


in  a  few  wr.  I  v      > ,f'  them  should 

bloom  -when  iw.i  year-  mIcI,  most  all  when 
three.  It  depends  upon  the  parent  plants 
how  manv  of  the  seedlings  will  be 
"double." 

The  winter  lawn  dressing.— Just  as 
soon  as  the  snow  has  gone  rake  up  the 
roughest  of  the  manure  dressing  in  tht 
lawn  and  cart  it  away.  Grass  starts 
e.irly,  and  if  you  leave  the  dressing  on 
,iny  longer  the  grass  will  become  bleached 
under  the  clods  of  manure,  and  disfigured 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  same  time  see  that 
stones,  scraps  of  wire,  sticks,  and  the  like 
are  raked  off'  clean,  else  if  left  they  will 
destroy  the  mowing  machine. 

What  to  do  wnii  iiii-i  kakings  — 
The  subst.-nice  bcinu  «a-li,J  .,„i  of  it 
pretty  thoroughly,  It  i-  oi  In  i  Ir  account 
as  manure  this  spring.  We  ii>  it  largely 
.'IS  a  summer  mulch  to  evergreens,  young 
trees  and  shi'ubs,  and  for  sweet  peas,  cur- 
rant and  raspberry  bushes,  a;nd  anything 
else  that  needs  it,  and  cart  the  balance  to 
the  manure  yard  and  throw  it  into  a  pile, 
when  if  it  is  wet,  it  soon  starts  to  heat, 
and  makes  good  material  for  mild 
hotbeds.  The  dry,  chaffy  stuff  we  cart  to 
the  hog  pens  for  bedding,  and  as  an 
absorbent. 

Bulb  Beds.— Watch  the  ones  that  have 
been  mulched  over  winter  very  closely, 
and  the  moment  j'ou  find  the  plants 
breaking  through  the  ground  lighten  the 
mulching  by  removing  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  and  a  little  later,  and  before 
the  tips  of  the  plants  get  bleached,  remove 
it  altogether.  Retard  rather  than  hasten 
the  growth  of  your  bulbous  plants  if  you 
would  get  the  best  results  from  them. 

The  Flower  Garden.— Very  little  can 
be  done  in  the  beds  or  borders.  Look 
■•iround  among  the  labels  and  if  any  have 
been  heaved  out  by  the  frost  stick  them 
into  tte  ground  before  they  get  displaced; 
and  if  the  writing  has  become  in  part  ob- 
literated restore  it  at  once. 


The  Greenhouse. 


"MY  LITTLE  GREENflOUSE." 

.A.  B.  C.  has  got  a  little  greenhouse 
12x16  feet,  span-roofed,  simk  one  step 
below  the  ground  level,  and  heated  with 
a  coal  stove  with  a  string  of  sheet  iron 
smoke  pipe  running  along  tmder  the 
middle  bench.  The  panes  of  glass  are 
large,  light  good,  situation  open,  and 
ventilators  at  top  and  at  one  end,  the 
door  being  at  the  other  end.  He  wishes 
to  grow  flowers  in  winter  and  raise  veg- 
etable plants  in  it  in  spring,  but  he  knows 
verv  little  about  either,  and  asks  for  help. 
The  plants  wilt  with  the  heat,  and  the 
little  green  "bugs"  infest  them. 

First  let  us  heat  the  house:  Run 
your  night  temperature  at  55"  to  60°, 
and  5"  to  10"  warmerfor  raising  seedlings 
in,  but  if  the  night  is  very  cold  let  the  tem- 
perature in  the  house  drop  as  low  as  50' 
or  even  45°  rather  than  run  the  fire  very 
strong,  for  hot,  dry  fire  heat  is  bad  for 
plants,  but  heaven  for  red  spider.  In  the 
day  time  let  the  temoeralurc  rise  10°  or 
15  =  ,  OS  in  the  event  of  a  bright  sunny  day 
maybe  20°.  In  the  morning,  if  it  isn't  a 
cold,  raw,  sunless  or  wet  one,  and  the 
temperature  doesn't  fall  below  55"  or 
60\  let  the  fire  alone,  you  don't  want  it, 
for  as  the  morning  advances  the  heat  will 
rise;  in  the  event  of  a  cold,  raw  or  wet 
morning  a  gentle  fire  may  do  good. 

If  the  morning  or  forenoon  is  bright, 
when  the  temperature  in  the  greenhouse 
rises  between  5°  and  10=  above  60°,  sav 
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about  9  o'clock,  or  earlier,  open  the  top 
ventilator  about  an  inch;  and  in  an  hour 
or  less  if  the  heat  still  rises  open  it  a  little 
more;  maybe  two,  three  or  four  inches  at 
a  time,  according  to  the  weather;  by  noon 
if  the  sun  is  strong  the  ventilators  mav 
be  wide  open.  Don't  open  them  full 
jividth  all  at  once,  nor  shut  them  up  all  at 
once,  nor  run  any  fire  heat  in  the  dav  time 
if  you  have  sun  heat.  Shut  up  the  ven- 
tilators, a  little  at  a  time,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  beginning  say  at  2:30  and 
have  all  closed  by  4  or  4:30,  or  earlier, 
just  according  to  the  weather.  Be  par- 
ticular to  shut  up  while  there  is  still  some 
good  sun  heat,  and  the  temperature  is 
say  75^  or  70°— quite  high  but  on  the 
decline.  This  saves  fire  heat  and  the 
plants  prefer  it.  Now  start  your  stove, 
but  do  so  gently,  nothing  more  than  pre- 
vent the  temperature  from  ialllng  below 
the  night  figure.  Have  the  fire  clean  and 
free  from  ashes  and  clinkers,  then  bank  it 
down  a  little  and  stop  the  draughts  to 
prevent  it  doing  any  more  than  keep  up 
the  desired  heat.  , 

Water:  Give  the  plants  lots  of  water. 
Fill  the  pots  up  to  the  brim  but  don't  let 
it  slop  over,  and  when  that  sinks  in  fill 
up  again  if  necessary;  you  want  to  give 
water  enough  to  permeate  every  bit  of 
soil  in  the  pot.  Don't  bother  about  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  anythingunder 
lukewarm  is  all  right,  .\ndin  the  morn- 
ing and  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
water  pot  and  rose  sprinkle  the  benches, 
walls,  paths,  and  all  about  with  water 
to  counteract  the  parching  breath  of  the 
stove  in  the  night  time,  and  the  drying 
influence  of  the  sun  in  the  day  time;  when 
sprinkling  in  the  afternoon  "sprinkle  the 
plants'"  too  that  are  not  in  bloom,  but 
don't  w-et  any  blossoms  more  than  you 
can  help.     But  don't  spare  the  water." 

Sh.\de:  Plants  in  bloom  as  geraniums, 
carnations,  marguerites,  nasturtiums, 
heliotrope,  eupatorium  and  sweet  alys- 
sum  won't  need  any  shading,  but  obcon- 
ica  primroses,  Dutch  bulbs,  begonias  and 
any  others  you  see  wilting  in  the  sun- 
shine (even  if  they  have  been  well  watered) 
should  be  set  in  a  part  of  the  house  where 
they  can  get  a  little  shade.  This  shade 
may  consist  of  a  little  strained  lime  white- 
wash, or  better.still  some  white  lead 
thinned  to  the  consistency  of  thin  white- 
wash with  turpentine  or  naptha;  don't 
use  oil  in  the  lead  or  you  can  not  wash  it 
off  when  you  want  "to.  With  a  white- 
wash brush  paint  the  glass  with  it.  .\ 
sheet  of  calico  fixed  to  a  roller  so  that 
you  can  let  it  down  or  roll  it  up  at  will  is 
excellent.  In  starting  seeds  you  have  got 
to  shade  them  till  theygermi'nate;  besides 
the  shading  on  the  outside  glass  spread 
some  old  newspapers  over  the  pots  or 
boxes  in  the  day  time  but  not  at  night 
tdl  the  seeds  ap'pear,  and  vou  have  got 
to  do  the  same  when  striking  cuttings. 

Insects:  Use  tobacco  for  the  green 
flies.  Get  some  fresh  tobacco  stems, 
moisten  them  just  enough  to  keep  them 
from  flaming  up  when  burning  but  not 
enough  to  prevent  them  smouldering. 
Make  three  or  four  little  heaps,  say  i/i 
peck  in  each  heap,  on  the  earth  floor  "and 
set  fire  to  them,  shutting  up  the  house 
tight.  So  long  as  they  smoulder  slowly 
all  is  well,  hut  the  moment  any  of  them 
flames  up  heliotrope,  callas,  nasturtiums 
and  some  ether  plants  get  hurt,  so  you'd 
better  experiment  with  one  hcaj)  to  begin 
w^ith.  Do  it  late  in  the  afternoon  and  on 
a  still,  damp  or  dull  day  if  possible.  If 
you  don't  like  fumieating  try  dipping. 
Fill  a  common  pail  full  of  stems  and  pour 
hot  water  on  them,  letting  it  lie  some 
hours.  Then  empty  the  decoction  into  a 
tub,  pour  some  more  water  on  llic  stems 


and  empty  this  also  into  the  tub.  Fill 
the  tub  half  full  or  more  of  warm  water, 
hang  a  thermometer  into  the  water  and 
have  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  near  you 
to  keep  this  water  at  a  temperature  of 
120°  to  125°.  Now  take  yotir  plants,  one 
at  a  time,  hold  them  pots"  up  and  heads 
down,  and  wash  their  heads  in  the  tub. 
The  warm  waterof  itself  is  a  good  insect- 
icide and  harmless  to  the  plants;  better 
have  the  tobacco  water  a  little  weak 
than  strong  till  you  have  practiced  two 
or  three  times  with  it. 


REPOTTING   flZflLEflS. 

H.  L.,  Oak  Park,  has  tried  to  grow 
azaleas  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
never  found  any  soil  that  suited  them. 
They  blossom  beautifully  the  first  year 
after  being  imported,  but  in  a  few  vears 
dwindle  and  die.  They  do  not  make  any 
new  roots. 

Mr.  Dean,  who  answered  the  inquiry 
page  151  is,  we  believe,  the  larges't 
grower  and  importer  of  azaleas  in  the 
country.  He  grows  the  plants  to  sell 
when  they  are  in  bloom— thousands  of 
them;  and  has  many  specimen  plants 
that  he  has  kept  along  for  years,  renting 
them  out  when  in  bloom,  year  after  year. 

This  is  what  he  says  about  them  in  a 
paper  he  read  a  few  years  ago:  "Do  not 
stand  your  azaleas'under  the  shade  of 
some  convenient  tree  in  summer  and  ex- 
pect them  to  flower  with  you  in  winter. 
Give  them  the  open  sunshine.  Plunge  or 
plant  them  out  in  a  frame  where  vouliave 
grown  your  pansies.  If  the  soil'is  heavy 
add  sand  and  leaf  mould,  as  the  azalea 
delights  in  a  light,  loose  soil.  Mulch, but 
do  not  use  manure  as  it  would  injure,  if 
not  kill  the  plants.  Water  and  syringe 
to  keep  down  red  spider.  Treated  in  this 
way  they  will  make  a  good  growth  and 
mature  their  flower  buds  and  give  you  a 
good  crop  of  flowers  when  wanted.  Be 
careful  to  house  the  azaleas  before  frost 
as  that  would  injure  their  flower  buds." 

If  you  have  a  limestone  soil  vou  cannot 
grow  azaleas  in  it,  if  not  we  think  you 
should  succeed  with  them.  After  they 
have  done  blooming  and  the  danger  of 
frost  is  past  turn  them  out  of  their  pots, 
shake  any  loose  soil  away  from  the  roots, 
and  plant  them  out  in  a  bed  moderately 
close  together,  and  in  which  a  good  deal 
of  fine  leaf  soil  and  sand  had  been  incor- 
porated; mulch  with  half  rotted  leaves, 
moss,  hay,  or  excelsior,  and  hose  the 
plants  early  in  the  afternoon  every  fine 
day.  If  the  bed  is  in  an  exposed  place  set 
up  a  lath  shade  six  feet  above  it  and  so  as 
to  protect  the  plants  from  12  to  3  o'clock 
more  than  any  other  time.  About  the  end 
of  August  lift  and  repot  the  plants,  using 
as  small  pots  as  practicable  without 
hurting  the  roots,  and  plunge  them  back 
in  the  same  bed  till  frost  is  expected.  See 
that  this  bed  is  above  ground  level  and 
where  the  drainage  is  perfect. 


THE   GREENWOUSE. 

Keep  the  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissi  and 
otaer  bulbous  plants  that  are  in  bloom  in 
a  cool  place  and  shaded  from  sunshine, 
else  they  won't  last  long.  .\s  the  aiparyl- 
lises  that  have  lain  dormant  all  winter 
start  to  grow,  bring  them  up  to  the  light 
and  give  them  a  little  water,  but  not 
much  for  some  time.  Don't  repot  them 
till  after  they  have  bloomed  unless  they 
are  in  a  poor  state— the  bulbs  loose  in  the 
earth,  the  drainage  clogged,  or  there  are 
worms  in  the  earth,  then  shake  them  out 
and  repot  them.  Crinums  the  same.  Pot 
up  a  few  gloxinias,  caladiums,  and 
achimenes  for  early   summer  use,   to  be 


followed  a  few  weeks  later  with  a  succes- 
sion lot.  Gloxinias  and  tuberous  bego- 
nias sown  now  will  give  nice  blooming 
plants  in  late  summer.  Calceolarias, 
cinerarias,  pelargoniums,  and  obconica 
primroses  love  a  little  shade,  and  plentv 
water  at  the  roots,  but  little  or  none 
overhead.  Give  abundance  of  water  to 
fast  growing  plants,  and  hose  or  syringe 
daily  azaleas,  oranges,  oleanders,  and 
others  of  that  type  to  keep  them  free  from 
insects;  and  the  azaleas  to  promote  a 
good  body  new  growth.  Get  in  cuttings 
of  all  flowering  plants  you  need  next 
winter,  say,  carnations,  bouvardias, 
stevia,  eupatorium,  streptosolen,  mar- 
guerites, begonias,  ruellia,  justicea,  and 
so  on. 


Roses. 


FORCING    MRS.  JOHN  LflING  ROSE. 

"Subscriber,"  .\shtabula,  Ohio,  asksfor 
directions  for  forcing  this  splendid  hardv 
H.  R.  rose.  Mr.  John  Burton,  of  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Philadelphia,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  cultivators  of  this 
rose  in  the  country,  kindly  replies  as  fol- 
lows: 

You  will  find  full  and  correct  particulars- 
about  this  in  Mr.  Hunt's  book  "How 
to  grow  cut  flowers."  To  force  "Laing" 
for  Christmas  it  should  be  potted  or 
planted  in  the  bed  it  is  to  grow  in  by 
May  1.  Encourage  it  to  grow  freely  until 
August  1,  then  gradually  withhold  water 
getting  the  plants  pretty  dry  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  and  keep  them  as  nearly  stand- 
ing still  as  possible  until  the  latter  part 
of  September,  but  do  not  at  any  time  let 
the  wood  shrivel  during  this  drying  pro- 
cess. About  October  1  cut  the  plants- 
down  to  within  S  inches  of  the  soil  and 
give  the  bed  a  good  watering  to  start 
them.  Grow  them  on  in  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  50°  for  one  month,  then  raise  this 
slowly  to  60°  at  which  they  can  be  kept 
until  they  have  flowered.  When  cut  down 
in  October  a  top  dressing  of  manure  is 
good.  Don't  keep  the  soil  very  wet  until 
the  plants  have  quite  a  lot  of  leaves 
developed.  After  flowering,  by  keeping 
the  bed  dry  for  three  weeks  and  then  start- 
ing it  up  again  the  plants  will  generally 
flower  a  second  time,  about  ten  weeks 
later.  For  later  crops  than  Christmas 
allow  about  ten  weeks  from  time  of  cut- 
ting down  to  flowering. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSflNTHEMUMS  FOR  flMflTEURS, 

C.  H.  P.,  Mass.,  asks  for  a  list  of  25 
varieties  of  chrysanthemums  for  an  ama- 
teur, six  to  be  yellow  flowered,  six  white, 
six  pink,  and  seven  of  any  other  color; 
also  to  name  one  early  and' one  late  of  the 
yellow,  white  and  pink  varieties  Mr.  I. 
L.  Powell,  one  of  our  very  best  growers, 
names  the  following: 

Six  Yellow.— Gloriosum,  early,  and 
the  best  early  yellow  we  yet  have  for  gen- 
eral purposes;  Eugene  Dailledouze,  late; 
and  Major  Bonnaffon,  Minerva,  'W.  H. 
Lincoln  and  Golden  Wedding. 

Six  W'HITE.— Kate  Brown,  early;  Mrs. 
J.Geo.  lis.  late;  and  Ivory,  The  Queen, 
Alba  Venus  and  Minnie  Wanamaker. 

Six  Pink.— Mrs.  E.G.  Hill, early;  Harry 
Balsley,  late,  and  although  a  very  tall 
grower  its  color  is  good  and  it  keeps  well; 
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also  Lady  Playfair,  lora,  Yi viand-Morel 
and  Maud  Dean. 

Seven  Others.— Inter-Ocean,  pearly 
])ink,  a  splendid  variety;  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
yellow  and  white,  novel:  Harry  May, 
iironze;  George  William  Childs,  crimson; 
Puritan,  lilac  shading  to  white,  a  splen- 
did old  varietv;  Robert  McTnnes,  old  gold 
and  crimson;  and   Hicks  .\rnold,  bronze. 


Aquatics. 


EGYFTIflN  LOTUS  flS  fl  TUB.  PLANT. 

In  G.\RDENiNG,  page  152,  Mr.  McElvery 
recommends  Nyrnphiea  Marliacea  chrom- 
atella.  X.  alba  candidissima,  N.  pygmxa 
Hehiola  and  .V.  odorata  rosea  as  tub 
plants.  These  are  all  good,  doubtless  the 
best  of  the  hardy  nynipha;as.  But  after 
years  of  experience  with  all  kinds  of 
aquatics  in  the  various  ways  of  culture  1 
pronounce  the  Egyptian  lotus  (Neluni- 
biiim  speciosum)  pre-eminently  the  most 
reliable  and  satisfactory  of  all  the  hardy 
water  lilies  for  tubs. 

Geo.  B.  MofLDER. 

Smith's  Grove.  Kv. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


SELECT   flFFLES    BND    FEARS  FOR    LONG 
ISLAND. 

AVe  have  grown  the  following  varieties 
of  apples  and  pears,  and  from  many  years 
experience  find  them  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climate,  and  can  recommend  with 
confidence  to  amateurs. 


.\  DOZEN  APPLES. 

Yellow  Tr.\nsi'.\kent.— Bears  quite 
early  and  abundantly;  needs  thinning. 

H.\RVEST. — .\n  early  apple  and  good  for 
cooking  and  dessert.' 

Red  Astrach.\n.— The  fruit  ripens  in 
succession  on  the  tree;  prolific  and  beau- 
tiful. 

BoiGH.— This  is  the  best  early  sweet 
apple;  if  a  sweet  apple  is  not  wanted  sub- 
stitute Twenty  Ounce,  it  ripi  ns  in  autumn. 

Gravenstein.— The  best  fruit  of  its  sea- 
son for  all  purposes. 


Maiden's  Blush.— Beautiful  and  good 
for  all  purposes. 

HiBBARDSTOx  NoxsiCH.— E.xtra  large 
and  beautiful;  our  best  early  winter  apple. 

Baldwin, RoxBiRY  Russet  and  Peck's 
Pleasant  are  excellent.  Thelatter  is  the 
best  substitute  we  have  for  the  Newtown 
Pippin,  which  it  resembles,  and  it  is  such 
a  favorite  that  we  reserve  it  for  home 
consumption. 

Rhode  Island  Greening.— Xext  to  the 
Baldwin  this  is  the  most  popular  winter 
apple. 

Long  Island  Russet.— This  is  the  best 
long  keeping  apple  we  have  and  when 
ripe  is  good  for  all  purposes.  Tree 
very  productive.  A  selection  of  more 
than  thirty  sorts  in  some  respects  as 
good  as  this  can  be  made,  bnt  too  many 
varieties  are  objectionable  except  for  the 
interest  in  testing  new  kinds.  We  have  had 
more  than  150  varieties  to  bear,  but 
when  we  gather  them  it  is  often  vexation 
of  spirit  and  manj'  are  of  little  worth 
although  good  in  some  sections  of  our 
country.  To  plant  and  care  for  a  fruit 
tree  and  find  it  after  years  to  be  worth- 
less is  a  sore  disappointment. 

A  DOZEN  pears. 

Doyenne  d'  Ete.— This  is  our  I)est  ear- 
liest pear;  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer  and 
thrifty  grower.  The  fruit  is  pleasant  but 
not  high  flavored. 

Giffard. — It  is  not  a  rapid  grower  but 
is  an  excellent  dessert  fruit,  in  fact  the 
best  early  pear  we  have  tested. 

Clapp's  Favorite.— a  very  strong 
grower,  bearing  large  and  handsome 
fruit  whose  only  fault  is  that  it  rccjuires 
care  in  picking,  and  eating  in  the  proper 
season.  It  should  be  picked  when  com- 
mencing to  change  color. 

Bartlett.  —  Indispensable  and  well 
known.  The  fruit  should  be  thinned  when 
half  grown,  and  picked  only  when 
near  ripe.  Many  pick  all  their  liarilctts 
at  one  time  but'  that  is  a  mistake,  they 
should  be  picked  at  three  diflcrent  times 
taking  only  those  that  change  color,  and 
the  last  picking  will  be  the  best  fruit. 

TvsoN. — .\  good'grower  bearing  hand- 
some fruit  of  good  <|uality. 

Boussock. — .\  verv  rapid  grower  and 
good  bearer  with  large  fine  fruit. 

Howell.— This  is  e(|ual  for  canning  to 
anv      X  good  early    bearer  and  the  pears 


keeps  long  after  being  gathered.  Wecon- 
sider  it  the  best  after  Bartletts  are  gone. 

Sheldon. — The  tree  is  an  abundant 
bearer.  Although  the  fruit  is  good  it  is 
inferior  to  those  grown  in  Western  New 
York.     Heavy  deep  soil  suits  it  best. 

Seckel  —Well  known  as  the  best  in 
flavor,  but  needs  the  best  soil  and  culture. 

Anjou  and  Dana's  Hovev  are  the  best 
laic  ])cars  we  have  here. 

KiEiEKR.  —  Much  praise  and  often 
despised,  still  we  want  the  Kieffer.  Treat 
il  well,  thin  outthe  fruit  one-half  or  three- 
Iburlhs,  and  we  have  pears  good  for  can- 
ning and  passable,  sdnietimes  quite  good 
to  eat.  We  think  potash  in  some  form  is 
what  pear  as  well  as  a])ple  trees  need  on 
Long  Island  in  which  our  soil  is  deficient, 

Wcstbury,  L.  I.  Isaac  Hicks. 


A  DOZEN  CHOICE  APFLBS. 

The  following  varieties  are  the  best  and 
most  suitable  sorts  for  amateurs  to  culti- 
vate in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
they  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  a 
succession  of  fine  fruit  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. 

SUMMER   apples. 

Early  Harvest.  One  of  the  earliest. 
It  is  of  good  size,  pale  yellow,  and  fine, 
mild  flavor. 

Primate.  This  is,  perhaps,  our  best 
summer  apple.  The  skin  is  j-ellow  with 
blush  on  sunny  side;  and  the  flesh  is  ten- 
der, juicy  and  of  the  best  quality.  Excel- 
lent dessert  fruit. 

Sweet  Bough.  A  large,  yellow, sweet, 
tender,  juicy,  good  fruit. 

autu-MN  apples. 

Fameuse.  a  deep  crimson  apple  of 
medium  size.  Flesh  snow  white,  tender 
and  delicious. 

Oldenburg.  A  handsome,  large,  red 
and  yellow  variet}-;  juicy,  tender  and 
pleasant.    Fine  for  table  and  kitchen. 

Red  Bietigheimek.  A  new  and  valua- 
ble large,  conical,  purplish  crimson  apple; 
flesh  white,  firm,  subacid  and  pleasant. 

Red  Canada.  This  is  a  superb  bright 
red  fruit  of  medium  size,  with  rich,  subacid, 
delicious  flesh. 

Rhode  Island  Greening.  An  old  but 
indispensable  soi-t  of  good  size,  greenish 
yellow  color  and  excellent  ciuality. 

Sw.\ar.  a  large  lemon  yellow  fruit  of 
the  highest  quality,  beingrich,  tcnderand 
aromatic.      It  requires  high  cultivation 


riety.  Its  color  is  whitish  yellow,  and  its 
flesh  is  firm,  rich  and  very  sweet.  It  also 
is  splendid  baked. 

ToMPKix's  Co.  King.  A  verj'  large  and 
magnificent  fruit  of  prime  quality.  A 
vigorous  tree. 

Wealthy.  X  recently  introduced  va- 
riety of  decided  merit.  Its  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  roundish,  dark  red,  juicy, 
vinous,  subacid  and  good. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.         John  Charlton. 


T«E  BOUSSOCK (DOYENNE  BOUSSOCK) FEAR. 

One  of  the  largest,  best  and  most 
deserving  of  our  autumn  varieties.  The 
tree  is  a  thrifty  grower  and  it  bears  a 
good  crop  of  good  fruit  year  after  year, 
being  good  both  as  a  dwarf  and  a  stand- 
ard. Our  illustration  is  engraved  from  a 
photoiraph  of  Dosoris  fruit  from  a  dwarf 


Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  uncover  straw- 
berry beds  or  to  unearth  raspberry  or 
grape  vine  canes.  Or  fig  trees,  that  have 
been  buried  over  winter,  no  matter  how 
warm  and  bright  the  weather  maj' turn 
out  to  be. 
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THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 


Professor  Henslow  saysthere  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty  plants  mentioned  in 
the  Bible. 

The  Dwarf  Campanula  (Patvcodon) 
GRANDiFLORA.  —  European  papers  have 
had  something  to  say  about  the  piimila 
variety,  which  is  represented  as  growing 
9  to  12  inches  high  and  bearing  flowers 
in  size  and  color  just  like  the  type.  Well, 
isn't  it  the  Mariesi  that  we  have  been 
growing  in  our  gardens  for  years?  Easily 
raised  Ironi  seed. 

subscription  Pf,f«;,^^°^  »Jfp''„7,^t'}J^''«"-    ■*"'■«'-  OlD  DEAD  MOSS  IN  ORCHID  POTS.— Fresll, 

Entered  at  Chicago  postolHce  as  second-class  matter.  green,    clean    picked    sphagnum    moss   is 

Copsxight,  iSH,  by  The  Gardening  Co.  sweet  and  orchid   roots  take  to  it  kindly; 

All  communications  relating  to  subscriptions,  adver-  as  soon    as   it    dies    and    begins  to  decay, 

tisements   and    other    business    matters    should    be  Iinwpvpr    it  <;niir'5  ^nd    nrrllid  roots  Jivoid 

addressed  to  The  Gardening  Company.  Monon  Build-  "°^      -rWl     ,1        ^  orcniQ  roois  a\  oio 

Ing.  Chicago,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  editorial  it,  or,  if  it  be  kept  wet,  often  rot  m  it.     In 

fe^ofG^RDE^^iS-o':  GllXveVr''"''"'  '^  ""  looking  over  your  orchids  in   repotting 

them  trv  and  get  rid  of  as  much  of  this 

intoSt.^andTtbeh°oOTe8"yo'u,''on"S^^^  old.  sour,  rotten  moss  as  you  can  with- 

Interesting.    If  It  does  not  exactly  suit  your  case.  out   injuring   the  roots,  and  replace  with 

please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want.    It  Is  our  ^       ,      ■           °    .-                 ^                   ' 

desire  to  help  you.  fresh  moss  or  tern  root. 

ASK   ANV  QUESTIOXS  you   please  about   plants, 

flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical  gardening  The      WINTER     IN      THE       SOt'TH. — Mr. 

matters.    We  wllT take  pleasure  In  answering  them  gtewart,    who    has   been   in   the   nursery 

SE.vi)  US  Notes  of  your  experience  In  gardening  In,.  .-.^         i-r                 r     ^ 

any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be  business  at  Memphis  for  over  forty  years 

Mr^a^^ecaSlielpTo™^""'  '""^  °*  ^""''  "'"'"'''^'  writes   us:     "I   do   not  recollect    that   in 

SEND    us    PHOTOGRAPHS    OR    SKETCHES    of    your  thcSC    pHTtS,     WC   CVCT     had     SUch    a    SCVerC 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  or  winter  as  this  is,  vet  its  coming  so  season- 

^°a'^edforG'A^^EN?N-c'''""'°'''' ''"''''""'""■  ably,  that    is  while  plants  are  in  their 

-  most  dormant  state,  has  saved  our  trees, 

CONTENTS.  shrubs  and  roses.    So  far,  February   5 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  out  tig  ttccs,   fragrant    olive.  Magnolia 

Picea  excelsa  var.  elata  (illus.) 177  fuscata,   tea  roses,   and   other  coinpara- 

Shra^sfor 'malf  "''°''''.*°  ^""''  ^.\'  !  .'  .'  !  .'  .  178  ^I'-'^^i'  tf".der  plants,  don't  show  the  least 

Finer  holly  trees            ...........         178  sign  of  injury  from  the  weather." 

Evergreen's  for  windbreak 178 

Pruning  an  arbor-vitae  hedge 178  "Our  Field  OF  AsTERS"   in   Cannell  & 

Ei'calypTiLllobulus  ^■  !  l  !  l  '.  ]  i  i  l  :  :  l  Its  Sons'   (of  England)  catalogue  shows  a 

A  book  about  shrubs           ...           178  field  of  China  asters  in  tine  bloom  and 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.  growu  in  loiig  widc-aoart  driils  as  wc  do 

f^luc^suiS.lr^ho'iise         .' :  l  [  y.  .  ]  ]  .m  't  m  AmericI;   the  house  and  barns  too 

Vines  for  summer  house     .      .  .  !  '      '  !  '  '  180  are  American,  ave,  and  the  whole  picture 

The  twelve  best  cannas     180  has  a  familiar  look.     Henry  Cannell,  you 

Bolton°raudlavatera  ''.'.'.'  '.'y.:  W     m  1^"°^    that    isn't    "our    (your)    field"    of 

Cannas  got  frozen             '  "     ..'.'.'.'.'.'.  181  asters"   at   all,   but  an  American  picture, 

Propagate  bedding  plants  now 181  jroin    an    old    American   catalogue,   and 

wfnU?U^n''drS™ng     .• !  !  .  '  !  ! Ill  showing    an    American    field    of    China 

Bulb  beds '.''.'...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  181  asters.    Next  time  when  you  use  that  cut 

„    ,-..,            J""  GREENHOUSE.  bc  Candid    enough    to  skv    "A    field    of 

R%ou"u|a^/a"eaT^^.-.-  '  '  :  I  I  I  [  '.  \  I  [  [Z  '-^^ters"  and  not  "0«r  field  of  asters." 

The  greenhouse  ...  - 182 

.                        ROSES.  A    PiGMV    Sweet    Pea — Among    the 

orcing     "^^^  J°^°.J^^^'IJ^jj™j^j.j;g novelties  promised  us  for  next  year  is  a 

Chr>santhemums  for  amateurs  . 182  ver\' dwarf  sweet  pea  tO  be  named  Cupid 

„       ..      ,  .            AQUATICS.  It  may  be  seen  this  coming  summer  grow- 

Egypt.an  lolus^as_^a^tub  plant_^^^^ 183  ;„„  ^^  Fordhook   Farm,  Pa  ,   at  Indian 

Select  apples  and  pears  for  Long  Island  ..  .     183  Orchard,    Mass.,  in    Mr.  \V.  T.  Hutchin's 

A  dozen  choice  apples          183  garden,  and  at  Santa  Clara,  California, 

TheBous.oc^k^pear(,llusj^^^^^^^^ 183  «„   ^^e  farm   of   Mr.  C.   C.  Morse.     The 

Musk  melons  (illus.)     18d  introducers    say    of   it:       "This    wonder 

Hotbeds 185  among  flowers  is    '    *    '     areallv  dwarf 

Catalogues.  .     "'^^'^^'-^^'^o'^^; ^^^  sweet  pea  that  grows  but  five  inches  high 

Gauze  wire  pots     .......    .......  1S8  and  blooms  so  freely   for  months   that  it 

appears  a  perfect  mass  of  white,  the  leaves 

\s  Unfortunate  Mistake.  —  Some  being  quite  hidden  from  view.  The  flow- 
weeks  ago  we  sent  two  front  page  pict-  ers,  of  fine  form  and  large  size,  are  of  the 
ures  to  Chicago;  one.  Parsons'  elata  most  perfect  white,  and  the  plants  remain 
spruce,  was  meant  for  our  issue  of  Feb-  in  full  bloom  two  inonthslonger  than  any 
ruary  15;  the  other,  the  pendulous  form  other  sweet  pea." 
of  the  European  silver  fir,    to  be   used 

March  1.  By  some  unfortunate  oversight  Overdoing    Gardeni.\g.— "I    went    to 

the  jirintcrchanged  theillustrationswith-  stay  at  a  very  grand  and  beautiful  place 

out  also  changing  the  text  accompanying  in  the  country  where  the  grounds  are  said 

them.    This  is  exceedingly  mortifying  to  to  belaid  out  with  consummate  taste, 

us.     If  our  readers  will  please  erase  the  For   the  first  three  or  four  days  I  was 

name    Parsons'  elata    spruce,  from    the  enchanted.  It  seemed  so  much  better  than 

front  page  picture  in  last  issue,  page  161,  nature,  that  I   began  to   wish  the  earth 

and  wrjte  instead   "Pendulous  European  had    been    laid    out     according    to     the 

Silver  Fir  (/l/;/c.s  pect/nata  var.  penc/r;/a)"  latest    principles    of    improvement.      In 

for  text  see  page  178,  and  on  the  next  three  day's  time  I  was  tired  to  death;  a 

jjage    (162),    beside    the    heading    "The  thistle,  a  heap  of  dead  bushes,  anything 

lillata  Norway  Spruce"  write  "for  illus-  that  wore  the  ap])earance  of  accident  and 

tration  sec  page  177,"  that  is  the  front  want  of  intention  was  (piite  a  relief.     I 

jiage  of  this  issue,  the  matter  will  be  made  used   to  escape  from  the  made  grounds 

])Iaiii    in  case  of  any  reference  to  it  in  and  walk  upon  the  adjacent  goose  coni- 

I'liture.  nion,   where   the  cart   ruts,   gravel    pits. 


bumps,  coarse  ungentleman-like  grass 
and  all  the  varieties  produced  by  neglect 
were  a  thousand  times  more  gratifying." 
—Sydney  Smith.. 

Named  Hollvhocks  and  the  Disease. 
— In  Europe  the  finer  varieties  of  holly- 
hock are  named  and  propagated  from 
slips  or  stem  sprout  cuttings;  in  this 
country  we  seldom  bother  raising  holly- 
hocks in  that  way,  we  content  ourselves 
with  getting  them  from  seed.  There  is 
a  general  impression  that  seedlings  are 
less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  hollyhock 
disease  than  are  plants  raised  from  cut- 
tings. A  successful  grower  of  these  plants 
states,  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  "in 
my  experience  the  named  sorts  withstand 
the  attacks  of  disease  in  exactly  the  same 
degree  that  seedlings  do;  if  the  fungus 
comes  in  contact  with  either  they  will 
take  the  contagion,  if  not  they  will  keep 
clean." 

Our  answers  to  ouestions  are  candid, 
the  voice  of  actual  experience,  and  the 
plain  practical  truth;  there  is  no  guessing 
at  or  evading  a  point.  And  it  is  very 
gratifj'ing  to'us  to  know  that  our  readers 
appreciate  them.  The  following  from  H. 
R.  G.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  onh-  one  among 
the  many  pleasant  notes  we  get  from  our 
readers:  "Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  very  satisfactory  reply  to  my  letter 
on  rhododendrons  in  your  last  number  of 
Gardening,  it  has  been  greatly  enjoyed 
by  all  your  subscribers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance in  our  cit\-.  I  was  so  struck  with 
the  plant  while  abroad  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  try  a  bed  at  home.  I  think 
that  the  matter  of  lime  in  soil  can  be 
overcome  by  the  bed  being  properly  pre- 
pared. Again  thanking  you  for  your 
valuable  information  I  am.  etc." 


New  Orleans  after  the  Freeze.— 
"Alas,  for  the  city  of  palms,"  writes  Mr. 
C.  R.  Panter,  "Jack  Frost  brought  his 
mantle  of  snow  and  spread  it  over  us, 
then  breathed  15°  of  his  blizzard  breath 
upon  us.  In  consequence,  the  mighty 
specimens  of  Phanixreclinata,  P.Caaari- 
ensis  and  others  of  the  genus  are  lying 
low.  Corypha  australis  looks  as  if  a  fire 
had  been  built  under  it,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful,  if  there  is  anylife  left  in  it.  The 
magnificent  specimens  of  Wasliingtonia 
rohusta  and  iilifera  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  All  the  Livistona  Chinensis  are  I 
think  killed,  and  about  all  the  palms  we 
have  left  are  Cocos  australisand  Chamw- 
rops  ftum/y/s.  Bedding  plants  in  the  gardens 
have  nearly  all  been  kilkd  but  this  is  a 
small  loss  we  soon  can  replace.  The  rose 
bushes  have  suffered  a  little  but  the  injury 
to  their  tops  is  fully  compensated  by  the 
rest  it  will  give  to  their  roots.  Hearing 
so  much  about  the  orange  trees  being 
destroyed  I  asked  a  few  of  the  orange 
growers  down  here  about  it.  but  they  are 
not  ready  to  admit   that  their   trees  will 


Cockroaches. — The  big  brovv-n  fellows 
that  inlest  greenhouses  should  be  killed, 
for  now  that  the  orchids  are  beginning  to 
]5usli  out  fresh  roots,  the  roaches  are  apt 
to  bite  the  points  off  of  them.  The 
roaches  are  easily  destroyed,  however. 
Take  a  little  sweet  cake  and  break  it  into 
small  crumbs,  then  sprinkle  it  all  over 
with  Paris  green  and  lay  this  where  they 
can  get  it,  say  on  a  shallow  tray  under 
the  hot  water  pipes  near  the  boiler,  for 
they  congregate  most  there.  Midnight  is 
their  (biaging  time.  They  will  also  eat 
jjoisinicd  brown  sugar.  Trying  to  kill 
llicni  by  dusting  an_y  kind  of  pyretlirum 
or   insect  powder  into  their  haunts  is  all 
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foolishness,  no  matter  what  the  "printed 
directions"  on  insecticide  boxes  may  say. 
The  only  way  to  kill  greenhouse  cock- 
roaches is  to  feed  them  a  little  at  a  time 
and  poison  their  food.  They  will  eat 
arsenic  or  paris  green  or  rough  on  rats 
with  their  cake  and  sugar  without  appar- 
ently any  discrimination.  But  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  about  these  poisons  so  as 
not  to  leave  them  where  pet  animals  can 
get  at  them. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


MUSK  MELONS. 

While  water  melons  luxuriate  in  rich 
light  or  sandy  land,  musk  niclons  have 
always  done  better  with  us  in  good 
loamy  soil.  They  are  an  uncertain  crop, 
however,  not  that  they  won't  grow  well 
and  bear  well,  but  the  first  is  often  of  in- 
ferior (|uality.  Take  the  Hackensack  for 
example,  it  has  large,  fine  appearing 
melons  and  is  the  most  certain  of  all  as 
regards  ripening  a  crop  of  fruit.  But  it  is 
a  coarse  fleshed  melon  and  of  inferior 
((uality.  To  get  well  ripened  melons  of 
first-rate  quality  gives  us  a  good  deal  of 
concern,  and  we  are  not  alone  in  this  if 
the  wretched  trash  served  at  hotels  in 
summer  is  any  criterion  of  the  sort  of 
melons  sent  to  market.  In  out  of  door 
grown  melons  we  can  not  get  and  do  not 
expect  the  rich,  luscious  and  high  flavored 
flesh  of  the  Sion  House,  Eastnor  Castle 
and  other  sorts  grown  in  greenhouses 
( they  refuse  to  succeed  in  the  open  air) , 
but  we  believe  our  seedsmen  could  get  us 
a  very  much  better  article  than  we  now 
have.  How?  By  rigid  selection  and  hav- 
ing the  seed  grown  in  the  region  where 
it  is  intended  to  be  sold,  say  in  N.  J.  or 
Long  Island  for  the  eastern  states.  But 
this  could  not  be  done  at  a  profit.  Per- 
haps not  at  the  price  melon  se^d  is  now 
bought  and  sold  for,  but  many  of  us 
would  willingly  pay  the  advanced  price 
for  the  select  article  than  accept  of  the 
commonplace  stock  gratis. 

For  quality  Emerald  Gem,  salmon  flesh, 
leads.  Surprise,  salmon  flesh,  we  like  for 
its  earliness;  its  quality  is  fair.  Long 
Island  Beauty,  green  fleshed,  somewhat 
resembling  a  Hackensack,  gave  us  a  fine 
crop  of  fair  Iruit  last  year.  The  Bay  view, 
light  green  flesh,  is  a  nice  melon,  but  we 
reject  lots  of  it;  and  so  we  do  the  Chris- 
tiana. As  for  the  Banana,  it  has  been  so 
worthless  with  us  we  don't  now  bother 
with  it.  The  Montreal  is  a  big,  pale 
green  fleshed  melon  that  seems  to  deter- 
iorate rather  than  improve.  The  Ban- 
quet, salmon,  is  promising,  but  a  couple 
of  years  are  not  enough  to  give  it  an 
abiding  test.  Whfn  Jenny  Lind,  green,  is 
good  she's  very  good,  but  the  strain 
doesn't  seem  to  improve  much.  Netted 
(iem  the  same.  Favorable  conditions, 
however,  bring  the  Gem  up  in  good  order. 
We  don't  care  much  for  the  White  Japan 
nor  for  Long  Yellow  Cantaloupe.  Grown 
in  frames  the  Newport,  green,  was  fine 
with  us;  in  the  open  air  not  so  promising. 
The  Osage  is  one  of  our  best  melons; 
rdthough  not  as  good  as  Emerald  Gem  it 
is  better  than  many,  and  the  plant  is 
healthy,  a  good  cropjjcr  and  matures  a 
considerable  number  of  its  fruits.  Of 
course  most  all  melons  that  escape  the 
stem  borers  and  other  jjests  ripen  a  large 
proportion  of  their  fruit,  but  all  of  this 
fruit  isn't  good  enough  to  eat. 

But  no  one  should  go  by  another's  ex- 
perience in  growing  musk  melons,  condi- 


have  so  much  to  do  with  it,  and  insect 
pests  as  much  as  anything.  Indeed  they 
don't  behave  the  same  with  us  3 ear  .-ifter 
year.  Our  selection  for  this  place  would 
be  Surprise,  Emerald  Gem,  Early  Hack- 
ensack (for  its  certainty),  Osage  and 
Long  Island  Beauty. 


ttOTBEDS. 

We  are  all  making  them  now.  Read 
what  was  said  about  them  last  month, 
page  152.  We  may  again  repeat  that 
the  main  points  in  making  a  hotbed  are 
a  warm,  sunny,  sheltered  spot,  perfect 
drainage  and  good,  fresh,  steaming  hot 
manure.  Don't  make  up  the  bed  till  the 
manure  is  hot;  and  after  making  it  up 
don't  cover  it  with  loam  till  the  heat  has 
risen  well  in  it  again. 

In  smoothening  oft'  and  firming  the  hot 
manure  before  putting  on  the  loam  be 
sure  it  is  well  firmed  around  the  out  edges, 
also  under  the  rafters  or  bars,  else  when 
the  manure  begins  to  rot  the  bed  will  sag 
in  the  loosely  packed  spots.  Two  feet 
deep  of  manure  makes  a  nice  lasting  bed, 
that  requires  a  three  feet  deep  at  front 
pit— two  feet  for  the  manure,  six  inches 
for  the  soil  and  six  inches  in  front  and 
twelve  inches  at  back  of  head  room.  It 
is  a  bad  plan  to  slope  the  bed  of  the  hot- 
bed as  the  top  of  the  frame  is  sloped,  the 
back  part  dries  out  too  rapidly. 

About  five  or  six  inches  deep  of  loam  is 
safe  for  sowing  or  planting  in  and  not 
apt  to  get  too  hot  at  first  for  sowing 
seeds  of  lettuces,  cabbage,  egg  plants,  etc. 
Fortransplanting  we  don't  use  much  over 
foui  inches  deep  of  soil;  but  for  lettuce 
plants,  carrots,  spinach  and  radish  that 
are  allowed  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
frame  five  or  six  inches  of  soil  are  best, 
and  six  or  seven  for  cucumbers. 

There  are  three  ways  of  sowing  seeds 
in  frames,  namely,  broadcast,  in  narrow 
rows  and  in  boxes.  We  preter  sowing 
in  rows.  When  we  don't  want  many 
plants  of  a  kind,  say  egg  plant  or  peppers, 
we  sow  them  in  flats  or  pots  and  set  these 
into  the  hotbeds;  also  many  kinds  of 
flower  seeds  we  sow  in  pots  or  boxes  in 
the  same  wav.  Be  sure  to shadethe  seeds 
after  sowing  them  and  till  they  germinate; 
this  saves  watering  and  greatly  lessens 
the  tendency  to  damp  off".  Don't  shade 
transplanted  or  growing  plants,  except 
very  little,  for  a  day  or  two  maybe  after 
planting  them.  But  cucumbers  are  the 
better  for  being  shaded  lightly  all  the  time. 

The  hot  steam  that  forms  in  fresh  hot- 
beds is  very  injurious  lo  plants,  let  it  escape 
by  tilting  up  one  ot  the  sashes,  a  fourth  or 
half  of  an  inch  night  and  day  till  the 
steam  subsides;  but  you  can  place  a  mat 
or  straw  over  the  aperture  at  night.  In 
the  day  time  ventilate  according  to  the 
w-eather,  beginning  a  Httle  at  a  time,  and 
shutting  up  in  the'aftemoon,  a  little  at  a 
time.  In  ventilating  we  prefer  tilting  up 
the  sash  at  the  side  to  raising  it  at  either 
end,  and  we  can  do  this  as  little  or  much 
as  the  occasion  warrants.  Ventilate  at 
the  side  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

Hotbeds  need  covering  at  night.  While 
straw  mats  and  wooden  shutters  arc  the 
best,  old  matting,  carpets,  sedge,  hay  or 
straw  may  be  used.  Be  very  watchful 
about  the  covering,  for  it  is  no  use  having 
a  hotbed  if  we  let  the  frost  get  in  at  the 
top. 


spring  when  my  melons  and  cucumbers 
were  well  up  attempted  to  'hasten  ma- 
turity' by  the  application  of  a  couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  to  each  hill.  The  nitrate 
'hastened  action'  quickly  for  it  killed 
every  plant.  Plcise  tell  me  how  to  use  it." 
Vou  killed  them  with  kindness.  About 
200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied 
broadcast,  to  the  acre,  is  a  fair  dressing, 
and  instead  of  applying  it  all  at  once  it  is 
generally  made  two  parts  of  for  applica- 
tion in  two  dressings.  Sift  a  lot  of  drvish 
mellow  soil  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  parts  of  earth  to  one  of  the  fertilizer. 
This  will  enable  you  to  distribute  it  more 
evenlv  over  the  land. 


Miscellaneous. 


NITRATE  OF  SODfl  KILLED  THE  MELONS. 

C.  W.  p.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  writes:  "Hav- 
ing read  that  nitrateof  soda  is  a  valuable 
fertilizer  'verv  quick  in  action  and  hastens 
niaturitv.'   etc.    I    bought   some  and  last 


CflTflLOOUES. 

V.'lughan's  Seed  Store,  88  State  street. 
Chicago,  also  26  Barclay  street,  New 
York — A  large  and  full  catalogue  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  greenhouse  plants, 
small  fruits,  roses,  etc.  Including  covers, 
five  full  page  colored  plates  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  and  twenty  pages  of 
novelties. 

S,  B.  HiESTED,  Blauvelt.N.  V.— Garden 
and  orchard  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  small 
fruits,  vines,  and  nuts;  also  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses,  and  perennials,  and 
asparagus,  rhubarb,  etc. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y  —A  supple- 
mentary catalogue  of  their  finest  fruits 
and  ornamental  trees  and  roses  with 
twentj'-seven  half-tone  engravings  from 
photographs,  showing  the  plants  as  they 
actually  are.  And  how  much  better  they 
appear  in  this  way  than  in  the  ordinarv 
illustration  style. 

Stark  Brothers.  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  roses,  etc.,  as 
grown  in  1000  acres  of  nurseries,  and 
30,000  acres  of  orchards 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass. — 
Hardy  flowers,  lilies,  ferns,  orchids,  bog 
plants,  roses  and  native  trees  or  shrubs. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia  —  Flower,  vegetable,  and 
farm  seeds,  greenhouse  and  hardy  jjlants, 
roses,  etc. 

L.  L.  May  &  Co..  St.  Paul,  Minn.— 
Flower  and  vegetable,  and  farm  seeds, 
roses,  and  small  fruits. 

Joitx  Gardiner  &  Co  ,  631  Market 
street,  Philadelphia— Flower  and  vegeta- 
ble seeds,  poultry,  etc. 

John  D.  Imlav,  9  N.  5th  street,  Zanes- 
ville,  O.— Vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and 
plants. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Sons,  Marble- 
head,  Mass  —Vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
plants  .-ind  small  fruits. 

E.  J.  BowEX.  San  Francisco— Vegetable 
and  flower  seeds. 

t;.H.&  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.— Small  fruits,  peach  and  plum  trees, 
asparagus,  etc. 

B.  .\  Elliott  Co.,  5-1  Sixth  street, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.— Hardy  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  perennials,  also  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds. 

The  Good  &  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 
—Roses,  chrysanthemums,  greenhouse 
plants,  and  flower  seeds. 

T.  J.  DwvER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.— Straw- 
berries and  other  small  fruits,  grapes, 
fruit  trees,  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Horsford's  NiRSERiES,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
—Hardy  ornamental  herbaceous  plants, 
bulbs,  ferns,  shrubs,  and  vines. 
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Wm.  H.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Lebanon 
Springs,  N.  Y.— Wholesale  catalogue  ol 
native  trees,  shrubs,  perennials  and  seeds 

W.  A.  Manda,  S.  Orange,  N.  J.— Trade 
catalogue  of  seed  and  plants. 

Herendeen  Manlfactukixg  Co.,  Ck 
neva,  N.  Y  —Boilers. 

The  Steele,  Briggs,  Marcox  Seed  Ci  i. . 
Toronto— Vegetable  and  flower  seedsaml 
plants. 

Ben  Hains,  New  .\lban.v,  Ind.— Flower 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia— Trees,  shrubs  and 
hardy  plants. 

A.  F.  CONARD,  West  Grove,  Pa.— Flower 
seeds,  and  roses. 

Schlegel  &  FoTTLER,  Boston-Flower 
and  vegetable  seeds  and  plants. 

W.  &  T.  Smith  &  Co.,  Geneva,  X.  Y.— 
Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

H.  G.  Faust  &  Co.,  Philadelphia- 
Flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Plant  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis— Vegetable 
and  flower  seeds. 

Frank  Ford  &  Sox,  Ravenna,  Ohio — 
Vegetable,  flower,  and  field  seeds,  fruit 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs. 

J.  J.  Bell,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.-Flowcr 
and  vegetable  seeds. 

R.  M.  Kellogg,  Ionia,  Mich.— Small 
fi-iiits  and  how  to  grow  them. 

Wm.  Parry.  Parry,  N.  J.— Fruit  trees 
and  small  fruits,  aiid  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Daniel  K.  Hekr,  Lancaster,  Pa.— 
Flowering  plants. 

J.  H.  Tryon,  Willoughby,  Ohio— Grape 
vines  and  small  fruits. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  X.  J.— 
Ouai;terly  trade  list  of  plants  arid  seeds. 

Elgin  Nurseries,  Elgin,  111.— Fruit  and 
ornamental  trees. 

\V.  PiERCY,  S9  West  Road,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  Eng.^Chrvsanthenmms. 

T.  H.  Spaulding,' Orange,  X.  J.,  chrys- 
anthemums. 

Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co.  427  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  fruit  trees. 

The  Humphreys  Mfg.  Co.,  Mansfield, O. 
Spraying  machinery. 

Miiler-Knoblock  Wagon  Co.,  South 
Bend,  Lid.,  sprinkling  wagons. 

Kroeschell  Bros.  Co.,  E.  Erie  street, 
Chicago.    Greenhouse  boilers. 

Fred.  Roeraer,  Quedlinburg,  Germany. 
Flower,  vegetable  and  agricultural  seed. 

The  Cottage  Gardens,  Queens,  X.  Y. 
Carnations,  cannas,  etc. 

August  Rolker  &  Sons,  136  West  24th 
street,  Xew  Y'ork.    Flower  seeds,  etc. 

Vick  &  Hill,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  Hardy 
and  greenhouse  plants. 

E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.  Roses, 
cannas,  chrysanthemums,  and  greenhouse 
plants. 


ooo  Acres,     inineen  ureennouses. 

Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  4>rimmental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hetice  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed    -tee.     EBtabllshed  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  dt  Co.)  Bloomington,  HI. 

ONE  MILLION  "^^^^^^ 

plants,  etc,  for  landscape  gardeners,  parks,  cem- 
eteries and  private  gardens  250,000  Berberis 
Thunbergii,  red  berried  Berberry,  California  and 
Common  Privet,  Spiraa  Thunbergii,  Buckthorn, 
Honey  Locnst,  Japan  Quince,  Hedge  plants, 
Woodbine.  Wistaria,  Periploca,  Bignonia. 
Ampelopsis.  Honeysuckles.  Vincas.  and  Ever- 
greens. Catalogues  free.  Prices  low. 
B.  M.  WATSON.  Old  Colony  Nurseries.  Plymouth.  Mass. 

Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advtrtiscrs. 


Special  Offe 


*1 


BARGAINS  for  25  cts, 


-  4  New  Chrysanth 
-15  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  assorted, 
■10  Spring  Bulbs,  all  different, 
BARGAIN   CATALOGUE   1-     |iim 


5    VAL(,HA\S  SKhl)  STORE. 

f  NEW  YORK,  26  Barclay  St        88  State  St  ,  CHICAGO. 


Seeds  and  Bulbs  ^ 


troduce   our  reliable   Seeds   and  T 

libs,  we  make  the  following  special  J 

offer  to  old,  new  and  intending  custom-  >♦ 

t  rs.     Seven  choice  Bulbs  and  five  packets  ^ 

choice  Flower  Seeds,  all  postpaid,  for  50  .j 

cents,  scarcely  one  third  the  regular  r  .tail  « 

i  jiriee  if  purcliased  separately.  J 

e        THE  COLLECTION  CONSISTS  OF:       4 


r 


iilb  Single  Begonia 
I,  iBulbL.liumAur 
ne's  Butterfly  Glai 
t  Peas,  finest  mixe 
n  Poppies.  I  Pack 
lixed  ;  I  Packet  Japane 
Seed,         ~     ■     — 


Packe 


Fertile 
Seeds 

^as  well  as  fertile  ground 

are  required  in  successful  farming  or 
flower  raising.  For  50  years  our  seeds 
have  proved  pure  and  vital.  No  fear 
of  our  ruining  our  half-century's  rep- 
utation this  year.  Send  for  our  free  cat- 
alogue of  new  and  standard  varieties. 
PLA>T  SEED  COMPANY,  St.  Loui.s,  Mo. 
812  Jforth  4th  Street. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


HREER'S 

■^  RELIABLE 

Seeds,Plants8tBulbs\ 

postagestamp  for  Di-tTi  -  (   ;im1i  n  (  MJi-ruinr: 

for  lS95-richly  llluM  i  lates  : 

on  cover,  of  popular  tiou.  1     ,                '\..'ry-: 

thing  New  niitl  Old,  ol  Mr,  ,1.                            : 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  CliCNlnill  SI.,  Philnd<'l|>liin.  ! 


A    REVOLUTION   IN 

Strawberry  Growing. 


Double  the  Crop-A 
Kesults  cousidered 

iight-lSo   Little    Herries 


yuarter  of  the  Work, 

Haud  Weediug- 

All   Big 


Herries    New  Ideas— New  Methods— C< 
tinuotis  Large  Crops.  A  new  Booklet  sent  to 
all  readers  of  Gardening,  free.  Send  postal  card  to 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Amateurs  ^^  Private  Gardeners 

NOVELTIES    A^D    SPECIALTIES    FOR    1895. 

containing  tht-  Vtt'— t   mlr  Min.li,  .n..     st-nt    ftc-e  to- 

CATALOr.ui;  ol  NURiiERr    STOCK. 
THE   WM.   H.   MOON    CO., 


GOLUMBlflN.  ;!^^  Im 

hllih.  and  has  yielded  ov,r  » 
loKue  descrlbinK  it  and  ih-'  1 
other  small  fniUs,  Includlij-  1 
berry.  Also  hardy  fruit  ;i  n  ■  1 
and  vines.    I.art;e  stock.     Ki- 

COE&  CONVERSE,  No 


'  John  Gardiner  &  Co.,  Seedsmen, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


rtiE 

Cottage  Gardens, 

QUEENS,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  W.\BD,  Manager. 


WHOLESALE 


Carnations 
Cannas 
GROWERS  OF   Qeranlums 
^  Orchids. 

New,  Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 

STROBILANTHES  DYERIANUS.  This  is  the 
most  valuable  novelty  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years.  For  bedding  is  superior  to  the 
iiuest    coleus;    withstands    hot    sun  and  dry 

Spir^a  "Anthony  Waterer,"  flowers  rich  crimson. 
Lord  Penzance's  new  hybrid  Sweet  Briar. 

.\  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  green- 
house plants,  carefully  grown,  at  low  rates. 
PELARGONIUMS -All  the  European  novelties. 
RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS,  OR- 
NAMENTAL TREES,  SHRUBS,  ORCHIDS,  &c. 
P/EONIES— A  large  collection  of  the  finest  in  ail- 
tivation.     Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Iris.  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.    New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 
^^■Catalogues  on  application, 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


i'i~  with  Catalog  only  Wets  i 
Niiiij  Kusi'!.J.u,7forWc..lr,forJI.(IO. 
11  Collection  Flower  Seeds, 
retunla.  Pinks.  Mornlni:  <ilory 
11^  Mignonette.  Sweet  Alyssiim  ana 
"  ■■    ■   >plit8.  best 


Eventhing  by 


liitMr  >!■,■. K  iMi   i.iiiiiiy  garden,  5('c 
ALFRED  F    CONBRD.  Drawer  V.  West  Grove.  Pa. 

"Green  Mountain  Grape.'* 

a  IK  1  most  il  el  icioiis  flavored  early  st  rape  kuo wu . 
our  stock  i;^  the  genuine  Green  Mountain  and 
can  be  rclie.l  upon.  The  vines  we  offer  are  2 
and  il  years  old;  will  soon  bear;  and  will  be 
sealed*  with  our  trade  mark  name.  Send  for 
circular  siviug  full  information.     Address 

Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SUCCESS 

1^  >*i)tuethln(i  we  i 


liarrisburg,  Pa.. 


i8q!^. 
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Hypericum  Moserianum  <st.  John's  Wort.) 
A  beautiful,  evergreen,  trailing  shrub,  cover- 
ed from  June  until  late  Fall  with  rich,  golden 
s,  reseniblini.' a  siiiL-le  rose.  With  slight 

protection  ii  li:i^  i  .  .  i mi  perfectly  hardy 

in  this  com.            ^in^i.    I'luuts,  ^5  Ceuts{ 
Five  for  Si.      I 


ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill, 

\V.\Vab.ni.hU.ai:ii  l;,  .M;,!.  i'UlLAUA.,  PA.     I 

This  Beats  ALL. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


tNEWAND  RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES.t 

X  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Native  Trees  and  Plants  a  Specialty.  X 

♦  strong    Fielil-growii    Clumps    of   H.\KI>V    I'KKKNNIALS    in    Large    .\»si.rtinenl.       ♦ 

♦  AMERICAN  OAKS  OF  ALL  SIZES.  ♦ 

♦  Luree  TKKK^i.  SIIKIBS  and  TKANSPLANTKD.EVEKfiKEKNS  for  imiiif  ilirttf  eniit  .♦ 

^  :?'    K^tijtiiites  furiilslied  un  iarye  I'lantltm  I-lst.s.     Descriptive  CataloKue  un  ajipHoatiuti.  ^ 

♦THOS.  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Box  j,  Germantown,  Pa.* 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

NEW  ROSE  CRIMSON  RAMBLER 


8EN  HAINS, 


500  Bbls.Sweel  Potato  Seed. 


YELLOW  JERSEY,  1 


$3.' 


2nd  : 


RED    BERMUDA.    RED    SPANISH, 
SOUTHERN  QUEEN  ...  ...       40. 

Order  now.  and  Becure  a  tuppiy  at  reiisonable  prlcts. 
L.  H.  MAHAN,  Box  U.S.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

HOMES  BY  THf.8Efl.':';;;;;rii 


and  to  winter  vlBltyrs  h 
Seekers  after  h'iolth. 


If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend 

it  to  your  friends.        ^ 


i;^^  New  Apples,  Pears,  NutJjees^&J^oj^eliiss^^ 

Koonce  I  eir,  early,  liandsome  and  deliciou.s,  Lincoln 

I  ss  1  vcrx  I  it(.    Seneca,  Japan  Golden  Russet.  Vt.  Beauty.  &c  . 

1  1  Quince  CdIu  nbia  unequalled  for  jelly.      Nuts— Parry's  Giant,  0  in.  around, 

jrgest  known  chestnut    Paragon,  Numbo  and  many  others.    Walnuts  — 

h    Persi  in    Japan    Hugh^h  and  Am.,  Pecans.   Almonds   and  Filberts. 

tins  Longipes    Jap  in   Mayberries,   Hardy  Oranges;    Dwari  Rocky  Mt. 

le-.   frte  Ir  un  lusi.ct',  black  knot's  and  other  diseases;  Small  Fruits,  Grapes^ 

^        ^11        I  1      -     1  11    Mitiital  Shrubs.  &c,     C.\r.ll.OGUE  FREE. 

POiUON'A.    ITOB,SEBIEr>  -WII-I^IAM    FARB'7,  Parry   N.  J. 


r>|    T|      ryc^    1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
|3^J  Hj^  500  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 

/-♦   A   /-"T"!      <2'cart'.°*''    Sfur  siicls. 

CAC    I     I        '^*ln'^!?."™'.".!s  """'■•   *■ 

RARE  PLANTS  Bo7konCactril6'pages,  lOcts 
A.HLANC&CO  u.,N  iih  S.PHILADELPHIA 

JAPAN    PLUMS, 

STANDARD   PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 


WHITING  NURSERY  CO.,  Roxbury.  Mass. 


DflHLIfiS.  ^^::^^.^SJ 

CflNNAS 

ASPflRAi 

HONEYSiJCKLEfsif 


of  1 


CLEMATIS  PANICULATA  1'^ 
TREES." 


8  m.  pot.s. 
per  1000. 
Deciduous.   Evergreen.   Fruit   and  Orna- 
tal.  Also  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
in  variety,     send  for  Trade  List. 
THE  WM.   H.   MOON  CO.,  Morrisville.  Pa. 
When  wrlllnc  mention  Gardenlnir. 
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OflUZE  WIRE   POTS. 

E.J.  W.,  Blue  Springs,  Mo.  asks:  Would  it 
do  to  place  choice  palms.cycads,  etc.,  in  fine 
guaze  wire  pots  in  the  soil  in  summer? 
Would  it  not  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping 
their  roots  in  bounds  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  them  equally  moist  with  the 
surrounding  soil  and  therein-  promote  a 
better  growth  than  could  be  secured  in 
the  ordinary  pot  unless  good  attention 
to  watering  could  be  given? 


It  would  certainly  be  better  for  the 
plants  than  having  them  in  common  pots 
or  tubs  and  plunged  in  the  ground.  But 
on  account  of  the  firmness  of  the  ball  of 
roots  and  earth  and  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  roots,  the  ball  inside  the  gauze  net- 
ting would  be  kept  much  drier  than  the 
«arth  surrounding  it,consequenth'  would 
have  to  get  extra  heavy  waterings  in 
summer.  Both  palm  and  cycad  roots 
are  stout  and  strong  and  would  be  likely 
to  break  through  the  wire  netting.  If  the 
plants  grew  and  rooted  well  in  summer 
you  would  need  bigger  pots  for  them  in 
fall,  whereas  under  ordinary  treatment 
we  often  keep  palms  and  cycads  in  the 
same  pots  or  tubs  for  j'ears,  of  course 
topdressing  them  annually  where  prac- 
ticable and  givins  them  lotsof  wnter. 


tii\ 


WtLL 


ei 

]!i:^T  ill  lliewi.rlJ.  1  <'<'iitandup for 
wi-ll  I'll  led  p'kffs.  .Send  names  for  Pret- 
tiest FiM'c  <':italostic  ever  Printed. 

Ui^'  lot  of  KXTr.AS  ritEK  with  every  order; 

R.  H.  8HUMIVAY,  Rockford,  111. 

Hardy  Ferns 

and  Flowers. 

You  will  find  over    40    varieties  of  hardy 
FPPNC  1"  my  CataloKue.  desirnble  tor  a  sliadv 
rtlMlO  bar  k,  fernery,  or  br.  okslde 
I  11  |CC-«<)    klnclM.      Aur.,tunis.    Kramerl.  Coral 

BOG  GARDEN  IV^n,f'l"iii;!SS''SSffi: 

\i*     >eTi.i  lur  li.-?<iT  i^tivL'  1 1 UiMtrated  Catalogue. 

Edward  Gillcu.  Soiiihwick.  Mass. 


PLANTS!     BULBS! 

;ilt;"''l'K'l(:Es' RhViit!  ''^"^'"'^^ 
CatalOKUi;  on  aiiplication. 

^_  ^WEEBER    i    DON.  I 

114  Chambers  St..       NewYoh 


BERRY  PLANTS 


Japan  Plums 


Choice  ^.osEs.ATS.cenis 


<(!:OUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION^ 
)F  20  ROSES  FOR  Sl.'-B^v^SilS 

The  Koses  we  Bend  are  on  their  own  roots,  from  10  to  15 

icheH  hich,  and  will  bloom  freely  this  Summer,  either  in 

'M:>.  I      pols  or  phinted   in  yard.     They  are  hardy   ever  bloomers. 

wT'v'A    i'l^fif^e  examine  the  below  list  of  2U  choice  fraRrant  monthly 

''un?soflmall  a8»I.     They  are  nearly  all  new  kinds.    We 

ti"      guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  good  condition,  and  we  also 

V      GUARANTEE  THEM  TO  BE  THE  BEST  DOLlAR'S  WORTH 
'       OF  ROSES  YOU  HAVE  EVER  PURCHASED.    Ihe  Ust:- 

PeMrl 
deep  golden  "yellow.  BrldeF>inald.  rich  pink,  none 
en,  pure  white,  always  in  bloom.    ChrUtliie  de  Nouc, 

del icioufily  sweet.  PHiioeftn  of  Waico,  amber  yellow. 

orange.    Rhelngold,  beautiful  b" 


Bof  saffron  and  t 


,  the  1 


_    I  Beatrice,  canary  yellow,  edged 

,  richest  deep  sulphur  yellow.     &onvenlr  «f 

clusters.      Catherine   Merniet,  everybody's 

Md.  Cnmllle,    beautiful   salmon  and   rosy  flesh.    Md.  Caroline 

Testout,  large  handsome  flowers  of  glowing  pink. 

\U^^  M<  ltd  our  Iron  Clad  Collertton  of  14  Ilnrdy  Ronen.  all  different  pnIor«,  91.      Try  a  net. 

pri/i  nlnncrj*.  #1.     16  OerunluniH.  double  and  (tlnElc.  dowered  and  oeented,  »1. 

M  nt  kIndH.  411.    40  pneketH  choice  Flower  ^eed«.  all  different  klndn.  «1.     Our 

l.ilopue    describiuK  above  Koses,  Plants  aiid  all  Seeds,  mailed  for  10  cts.  stamps. 

ire  seeing  our  prices     WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.    We  have  lur^e  two  year 

Liberal  premiums  to  club  raisers,  or  how  to  get  your  seeds  and  plants  free. 


3 the  LARGEST  ROS 


GOOD  &  REESE  CO.,  Box    2    Chamoion  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


REID'S 


FRUIT  TREES, 
SMALL  FRUITS, 
VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS. 


ITIMBRELL Strawberry.  ELDORADO  Blackberry. 


rrirtvr,  and  H.  E.  Vande-    i 
REID'S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport   Ohio      = 


HAVE  YOU  A  GARDEN? 


U    I  I  •<!  I  I         II       I 


SEEDS 

ROSES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 


!:,,"r::'::n  SEEDS  AT  HALF  PRICE, '"^^    ROSES. 

Yoxi  cannot  afford  to  miss  our  Catalogue,  n. 
Iiav.-  n.,  .-itrh-ppniiy  ..rin-  to  make,  but  we  w 
milucciuent  to  you  to  Kt-ud  for  it,  wu  will  mail  fi  i 

Mixed  Pansy  Seeds,  it  you  will  mention  this  paper  s 
will  :i,it  :i!ipp:ir  :tL':uii  Aihfrtixinijr  I''-  viry  expii  wve  an  I 
iin,.  Is  ,,^,;uui.,t  .-im.nl  t,,  ih,  !,inrl,  i.nt.     Addreh       111     <\ 


5 CTS EACH 


PURE  THRIFTY DOPULAR 
LANTS  I  REES  "rICES 


-Hardy.  Healthy.  Productive  Stoct     1 


sprepaid.for*?; 


Diiited  States,  L 

one-half  of  above  $1.  36  i  „ 
sale  catalogue  and  "HowtoRrowe 
prpens"  Free.  Received  higl 
award  at  the  World's  Fair.    Lo 


Flowering  Plants  for  Summer  Oardenitig. 

Special  fl  111(11  Riirvs  ColleGllon. 


BY   MAIL.     Catalnjcue  iTee.  t~^ 

hrysanthemumV  I 

-        -    -  .N.J.      O     I 


Wm.G.  McTear.Prii 


TESTED 


Tested  Garden,  FI 


W.  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

(Succ.™.r»  i„  i[h-„u,   Mi.i,.)  ii  i„.)  186   E.  Kinzie  St. 


TREESI 


rdy  5hrubs,  Rhododendrons, 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Fruits  and 

Superior     stoclt;     low 
World's    Fair    Medal. 

■-  New  Catalogue.  2c.  stamp. 

KELSEY,  145  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


Pliint8.*ldo2.ea.( 


STRAWBERRY  W  maYrfOT$1.0<).  Clrcmar  f 
.J.  PAYNE,  Jeddo,  N.A. 
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^\m\\m\mmmm 


^  For  =^ 

^  Lawns  and  r^ 

^  Gardens.  z^ 

^  Bowker's  ^ 
^    Lawn  Dressing.    ^ 

^  Made  from  chemicals.  A  clean, -^ 
^odorless,  and  efficient  substitute ;;3 
^^for  stable  manure.  Produces  a^S 
g—  compact  green  turf,  brilliantlyi^ 
fc:  colored  flowers,  and  delicious^ 
^  vegetables.  ^ 


Enough  for  ji  house 
I  larger  house  lot. 
iouse  lot  and  gardi 


dsomely    illustrated    pamphlet  I^S 


Iron  Reservoir 

Lawn  Settees 

Are  Mauiilactured  by 


MCDONALD  BROS.,  Columbus,  0. 


The  I 
logue,  . 


lHUETMRIiENKRASDTRlXtER. 

SOc  "  >"..r  Ml  n.lv,.,„  ..      s.,i.l  2c  f"r  Bnmi.le  coiiy  tn 
THE  MARKET   GARDEN  CO.,  Minneapolis. 

When  writing   nientl..n   (;iirrl...nliik. 


We  Grow  ''T.'^^^Zl  Roses  Annually 

M:iny  ..tli>r  ihiriL:-  a.  In-,  ly  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 
Vosetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

NO   FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF   LARGE  OR  SMALL   FRUITS, 
SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 

Uitii   m.^r.    a-n-i  ..f  Ornamentals   than   ariyMtli.i    nm-ciy  (;aii   sliow 

,^=^  Seeds.  Plants.  Small  Size 

^^  41StYEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS&,  HARRISON  CO.,   Box  23     Painesville,  Ohio. 


BIIDDCC'C  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1895 


ilDDCC'C  FARM  ANNUAL 

'  ■  ■  W%  ^^  H™  ^"     J%      "The  Leading  American   Set 

IvHIH        ■BBa     W     A  handsome  IxKjk  of  174  pages  with  m 


Seed  Catalogue." 
:w  features 

painted  from 


for  1S9.5— hiMdred.s  of  ill) 
BE5T  SEEDSthat  grow,  including 
r  1:*  wflcome  to  a  'upy  FRKK.    Aeiui  your  addTcis  tr>-day  on  a  j)f>stal. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


R££S 


EVERGREENS! 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Crimson  Rambler  Kusc-,',';,\, ',  ,'„"".  „; 


SHALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES.  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 

EVEROREENS.  HARDY  PLANTS. 
LarffOHt  nnd  rhoieeHt  collentioDS  in  Amerirm. 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Prepare  your  lisUi  now,  and  send  for  estimates. 
■Wnlc  tnr  New  CMnloKnp.hcnntifuIly  illustrnt,.,!.     />«. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

not  N  I     IlllIM;  M  kMikll:---.   k.Khr^tcr.  k.   Y. 
tSTSBLISHtO  OVER  HALF  A  CtPIIURY  «S0. 


YOUR  NAME  p.^"°v^;uen 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,    Md.. 


SEND     NOW. 


CHOICE  DECORATIVE 
PLANTS. 


H'      ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS, 


THK   i;kai> 


.FA<  or.    \V.   M  \SM' 


■Im.Bt  of  WmrAj  Oraft. 


I'.KAniNf;,  MASS. 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  l^l,  :ilJi^C^i^:^. 


Hii. 


STRtES 


them    all,    wbi 


ling  ai>out  It 

rculatlon.  ItW.OUO  copies'. 
— Blvea  tbe  husy  fTult 
t  the  time  or  the  money 
of  papers,  whiit  Is  best 


1.000.000  TREES 
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Publisher's  Department. 


WHAT  SUBSCRIBERS  SflY. 

I  HAVE  to  say,  as  many  others  do,  that 
Gardening  is  the  most  practical  and  use- 
ful publication  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge. C.  W.  T. 

Portland,  Ore. 

I  SHALL  endeavor  to  get  some  of  my 
friends  in  the  "Sunny  South"  to  take 
your  paper.  At  pre.-ent  they  don't  know 
how  poor  they  are  without  it.  It  is  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  forthe  money  Uncle 
Sam  has  the  honor  of  bringing  us. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  28,  '95.  "  C.  W.  C. 

.\n  expert  practical  florist's  opin- 
ion. As  I  have  often  told  my  friends  I 
have  been  a  reader  of  Gardening  from  the 
first  issue,  and  I  consider  it  ahead  ol  any 
horticultural  paper  published  in  America 
to-dav.  David  Fisher. 

Montvaie,  Mass..  Februarv  7.  1895. 


—J      0;S 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

VI.V 

Wal)asli&  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  first-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9-50  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Mars,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Ghicago. 


addre&s 
(jiardenlng. 


Erivate  place;  eight  yea 
ae  been  gardener  to  C.I 
plalnes.  III.,  for  the  last  four  yt^ars;  re 
getllnu  married,  and  wants  situation 
age  30;  best  of  references.    For 


READER, 


Keene.  >'.  H.     It  will  astonish  and 


Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


BIG  BARGAINS 


ffl  ROSES,  PLANTS, 
^^AND  SEEDS 


Our  CRAND  SEX  of  13  Elegant  Ever-bloomiug:  ROSES  for  only 
50cts<  liy  mail,  post-paidt  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  s^uaranteed 


'  lay  far  the  bestSOots.  ^oa 
>y  Ciold,  lieautiful  shades  of 
:oli)r.  the  old  favorite.  Mada 
rriake.  pure  White,  always  ii 


I  Hose,  a  bpautv  * 
PrincefisWak-an 
Jrare  Oarliii;;. 


oryeliuw.  vpry  ru-h  i»abellaft*praiit.  deep  nor 
brf^lit.  Hari'e  Van  llouite.  Creamy  White  and 
IIoa«r«   l>efresne.   Y«'lluw.  tlushed   Pink,  charmuiy      Marie  <VnilIol.  jnir.-  vs  ine,  iiutfd  L'-muu 

"VKTlifit  "S'o-u.  Oa,ia.  ^Bviy  for*  30  KDGXXts. 

?-20  Li.rce  Flowered  Pansv  PhintB,  .  .  50c. 
■.-!.->  r.jleus,  will  makf  a  briRht  bed.  -  .50  c. 
1-12  Double  and  SinsleFnchsias.all  colors  50  p. 
ri- 6  Choice  Hardy  Shrubs.  6  sorts.  -SO*. 

ii-30  Pkts  Flower  Seeds,  no  two  alike  .  .  50  e. 
T-ao  Pkt's  elesant  Sweet  PeaB.all  differentSO  o. 
8-18  Pkt's  Choice  Veeetable  Seeds  18  sorts  50  c. 
.•)  complete  sets  for?!  25, 


nice  Prize  Chrysanthemums.  5 

oice  DecoratiTe  Palms,  try  them,  5' 
larf  French  Cannas.  5  kinds.  .  5 
reet  Scented  Double  Tube  Roses,  5 
,■  select  half  of  any  two  sets  for  50  c 


ORntB  TO-DAY.  Wei 


nta  and'  ship  them  any  t 


Our 


Addr 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO.i  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

EAGLE    BRAND  THE   BE5T. 


NO 


TAR  ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  roofing,  and  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 

.  .  .  RUBBER    PAINT 

The  best  known  paint  in  the  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sides  of  barns 
or  out-buildings.  It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  $4.50  for  a  5-gaIlon 
tub.  Color,  dark  red.  It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  not  to  peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wasli  off,  and  is  tire-proof  aijainst  sparks. 
TRY  IT. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155  Duane  Street,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES 

Our  new  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plate,  truthful  illustrations 
S&'Jof  Select  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines,  complete  list  of  Ornamental 
Stoclc,  all  li.irdv  and  reliable,   mailed  Free. 
T.  J.   DWYER,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


'  RARE  FLOWERS 

ly.  address  ELLIS  UKOS. 


FLOWER  POTS 

THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO.,  713, 715, 717  &  7i9  Wharton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRANCH    WAREH0USE5: 

Jersey  City;  J,->ckson   Ave.  and  I>< 
When  wrltlnn  mention  Uiirdenlng. 


i&()5. 


GARDENING. 
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Build 
Your  Own 


Greenhouse. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


i^^H 


Clear  Cypress  is  now  generally  conceded  = 
-  '-   "■"   » — *    ' '•""   lor   Greenhouses 


to  be  tlie   be 


thisluni 
and  for  1 
ciiilty  of 
are  Kluil 


and  plates.  We  introduced  s 
for  greeuliouse  construction,  S 
.■  yuiirs  we  liave  made  a  spe-| 
isliiug  llie  rinost  grade.  We  = 
iiaUe  estimates  for  anything  = 
l.n-  a  pit   tci  I  lie  largest  con- 1 

,    ,  ,        !     .  .  roniplete  de- 1 

,    I, I.;    III.     iM     material  cor-  5 


LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO.,  i 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO.  I 


nREENHQUSE 
HEATERS, 

Wrought.  Iron.  Boilers  .Only. 


'i^m,^^'- 


25.  Greenhouses,   Palm   Houses,  etc.   erected  complete 
Frame    Construction. 
SEND  FOl'K  CENTS  KOK  ILM  STKATEO  <'.\TAI 


Patent   Iron 


233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES..-^ 

Plate.  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


1  Buccessor.  The  S"i 


r  the  fir 


Sipfle.  Dopffel  &  Co.,  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trade 
will  be  under  the  iuana«ement  of  vyilllam  Dopffel 


1  prepared  t 


3  accordlnRly  enlarged 


.  Breltscb 
meet  the  KTOwlnii  dei 
unsurpassed  faculties 
machines  are  turning  ( 

that  we  can  supply  just  what  is  needed 
Send  for  price  Uet  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  gl 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


►t  on  a  larger  seal 

and  capacity  and  i 

rgest  order  on  short  notice.    Our  latest  Improved 

ble  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 

inuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 


r  satisfactory  t 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE: 
«9  Dearborn  St.,      CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Standard  Ventilating  Machinery 

RECEIVED 

ALL 

BEST 

AWARDS 

LA.ST 

FOUR 

YEARS 


Catalognei 


!  In  competition  receiving  a  CertlH 
'  Merit  at  the  St.  Louis  ConreTitlon . 
v..  HIPPARD,  ■    VOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 


Green  Bone  Cutter. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn, 

House, Garden, Stock      ,_         ,, 

oranyotherpurpose.  HnT-AIR 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue  IIUI      Hill 

DeLAMATER-RIDER  and  RUM  PING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  ri^p.y,- 

PUMPINC      tNblNb. 
ENGINE. 


Mfethat 


Btreanis  or  any  k.ud  of  well.    Thev  g 

can  be  arranged  for  any  kind  of  fuel  £ 

Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons  ' 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87  Soutli  Fifth  Ave., 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

When  vrrttlDK  nientl 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with  order.    Special  dis- 
count on  large  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stock  on 
hand  of  goad  strong  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 
I.%-lnch  pots,  per  10X1 S  3.00     U-lnch  pots,  per  HXXI$22.00 


S         ••  "  13.su    11         ^'  •;         40.00 

Address   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY,' 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 


ORCHIDS.  # 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


w 


rite  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator," 

A  montlily  journal  issued  by 
i      the  largest  engraving  house 
in  the  United  States.     .     . 


J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183,  185,  187  rionroe  Street, 

.    .    CHICAGO. 


Engraving  by  all  Processes. 
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•    •    •   GARDENING. 


Mar.  /, 


Planting: 
Plans 


should  be  made  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter  and  the  planting  done  the  fol- 
lowing Spring 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Detailed  Planting  Plans  with  specitica- 
tions  furnished  at  moderate  cost.  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Plants  supplied  my  cus- 
tomers at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent, 
from  usual  prices. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  sent  on 

application 

When  wrltliiE  mention  Gardening. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Tbe  lar^'est  and  most  complete  Nurseries  In  U.  S. 


The  ^Tandest  collection  of 

PALMS,  ORCHID,  STOVE  and 
FOLIAGE  PLANTS, 

Perns  and  Miscellaneous  Plants. 

AU  the  newest  and  rarest  plants  can  be  had.  Our 
nursery  departments  are  of  only  choice  selected 
stock.  We  have,  also,  the  finest  assortment  of 
Aquatics  aud  H«rl>aoeou8  Plants.  A  visit  to 
our  nurseries  will  tell  the  whole  story  Itself  and  you 
can  be  treated  at  same  time  with  a  view  of  our 

New  Rose,  BELLE  SIEBRECHT, 

and  we  (guarantee  your  moneye  worth  every  time. 
Floral  Department: 

Siebrecht  &  Wadleu,  *'"'^^'^iV"v»KK. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

•  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  vvr.te 

(jreen=House    ^f^^^^ 
2jY        Construction 
3o"7  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   111. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

IN   GREAT   VARIETY. 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Native  Ornamentals. 

Specially   adapted    to  cemetery   wu 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

cnpA    11  ■■■■■     I  Qii^f^: 


'0^:^ 


ALL 


TWO 


'▼~~ ▼▼▼▼"▼"▼ ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ 

20^  ONLY 

THIS  OFFER  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 

:  --'■  1 ..  liuiuce  all  tlower  lovlnfi  readers  to  try  EDIolfB  Seeds,  we 

set, 1  house  of  50  years' Btandlnp.  For  only  2U  cents  In  silver  or 
t-tiinnis.  we  will  send  you.  postpaid,  the  following: 

One  large  package  of  Cosmos,  of  the  new  flowe'Ing  variety, 
very  attractive,  regular  price. 2l'c.:  one  packet  of  Petunta*  se- 
lected, single  fringed,  worth  25c.:  also  our  wonderful  unrivalled 
mixed  Aster,  large  package.  20c  ;  one  good  flowering  root.  Rain- 


led   Mixture  is  selected  J    Rg|gj|  ♦ 

ESn  Value  X 

For  beauty/    r"^^N     ♦ 

^Cents.  I 


Cauna.  iSo.    i8uc. 


ASTER.  ";^.s 
PETUNIA.  E 


fastidloi 
peerless  selected  variety 
I  rival  among  tbe  recent 


'  surpasses  thenr 


i^^^'^^^'OurStifulNewCannai^S 

J  r«i3Aii3iMHE;i*    20t?«   liUYS   'r*iEiM   A.r^L.  T 

♦  WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS  (Department  D),  54  and  56  Dey  Street,  NEW  YORK.      ♦ 

♦  KstHl.lislie.l     1K4.1.  ^ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  fiirnishert  on  Application 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 


ington=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Arcnitecturai  Office, 

160  FIFTH  AVE.,  cor.  21st  St.. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Our  New  Illustrated  Plant  Catalogue, 

NOW  IN  PRESS,  will  l.e  issued  about  March  1st,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  of  our  customers  with- 
out charge;  to  others  on  receipt  of  Jo  cents  iu  stamps,  which  amount  may  be  deducted  from  first 
order.  The  catalogue  cOutaius  several  beautiful  colored  plates  from  paintings  from  nature,  after 
Paul  de  T.ongpre,  and  about  75  large  photo-eugravings  of  high  class,  covering  in  all  over  150  pagts 
of  valuable  matter  to  all  who  possess  a  garden  or  conservatory. 

PITCHER  &  MANDA,  Inc.,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


Seeds!     Seeds! 

71st  Aunvial  Priced  C.italogiie  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and   Flower 
Seeds i* 

is  now  readv,  and  mailed  i-ree  to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDQEMAN, 

37  East  iQth  Street,  NEW  VORK  CITY. 


FOR. $5.00  b^-'-r-" 


1 2  ISest  I 
1'3  Hest  Tea  Koses  t 

13  Best  C'lirTSanthe 


1   Best  Kern 
•;  Hest   ralni: 
PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO. 


isaa  City,  Mo. 


WANTED. 


25  QUERCUS  PALUSTRIS, 

12  feet;  perfect  trees;  nursery  grown. 
JAMES   H.  BOWDITCH, 

62  Devonshire  5t.,  BOSTON,  AIAS5. 


Kieffer  and  Bartlett  Pears  (2  years). 
Abundance  and  Burbank  Plums. 
Japanese  Persimmons  (l  and  2  years). 
Scuppernong,    Thomas    and    Flowers 
Grapes  (l  and  2  years). 

Kxtra  fine  stock  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

a.  L.  Taber,  QLEN  ST.  MARY,  FLORIDA. 

HOW  TO  GROW 

Pine=Apples. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  industries.  Send 
10  cts.  in  stamps  lor  pamphlet  giving  full 
particulars 

JOHN  ASPINWALL,  Eau  Gallic,  Fla. 

1867 — 1895^ 

Kansas  Home  Nursery. 


nauiental  Trees.    Orleln 
KanBaH    Raspberry. ''^ 

sorts  of  email  fruits, 


URIESA,  Box  J.  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


CHICAGO,    MARCH   15,   1895. 


THE    SUNKEN    GARDEN    AT    PAIRMOUNT,.FARK.    PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


TAB  SUNKEN  GARDEN  fIT  FfllRMOUNT  PARK, 
rfllLflDELPfllfl. 
When  Horticultural  Hall  was  erected 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Centennial,  in 
lS7fi,  there  was  laid  out  on  its  western 
frDUt  a  "sunken"f5ardcn.strctehin^away 


I'ards  ("icorge's    Hill,  an  omine 


from 


which  a  commanding  view  of  the  citj' 
maj'  be  had.  This  garden  is  about  four 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  walks,  which 
are  on  each  side  of  it.  It  has  been  kept 
up  unaltered  ever  since  it  was  first  made 
save  that  a  different  arrangement  of  beds 
and  flowers  is  made  every  year.  The 
illustration  shown,  from  a  photograph 
taken  last  summer,  gives  a  view  from 
near  Horticultural  Hall  extending  to  the 
Catholic  Fountain,  which  is  the  name  of 
the  furthermost   one.  of  the  two  marble 


erections  in  the  background.    The  nearer 
marble  statue  is  that  of  Columbus. 

The  nearest  or  oval  bed  is  planted  as 
follows:  Outside  circle,  golden  voleus, 
next  one,  Verschaffeltii  coleus.  next  is 
variegated  stcvia,  and  the  centre  iresine. 
The  second  bed  contains  a  dark  red  gera- 
nium for  the  centre,  with  an  edging  of 
variegated  leaved  geranium.  The  third 
one  has  for  its  centre  variegated  leaved 
abulilon,  edged  with  Acalvpba  musaica. 
Vox    the  fourth    bed,   a    pink    geranium 
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GARDENING. 


Mar. 


occupies  the  center,  and  a  variegated  one 
the  outside  place.  The  fifth  one  is  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  first.  Whatappear  almost 
as  triangular  beds  inside  the  bordering 
are  in  pairs  and  arc  filled  as  follows:  All 
being  edged  with  altemanthera,  first  pair, 
dark  coleus,  second,  variegated  stevia; 
third,  golden  coleus;  fourth,  variegated 
stevia,  and  fifth,  dark  coleus.  The  wide 
bordering  is  composed  of  three  rows  of 
altemanthcras,  the  inner  one  yellow,  the 
outside  ones  dark.  In  the  formation  of 
the  festoons  on  the  banks,  golden  feather 
feverfew  and  alternantheras  have  been 
used.  The  golden  feverfew  is  dotted  along 
the  outside  rows  mixed  with  the  Aher- 
nanthera  parotiychioides.  The  centers  are 
filled  with  A.  aurea  nana.  Mr.  Mingey, 
the  superintendent  of  the  hall,  tells  me 
that  better  coloring  might  have  been  had 
with  A.  rosea  nana.  I  learn  also  from 
him  that  about  sevent3'-five  thousand 
plants  are  used  annually  in  this  "sunken" 
garden. 

The  pretty  evergreen  in  the  front  of  the 
picture  is  the  white  spruce,  as  nice  an 
evergreen,  where  one  of  but  medium 
growth  is  desired,  as  could  be  planted. 
Where  visitors  are  sern  crossing  the  gar- 
den, is  the  Victoria  lily  pond.  The  beau- 
tiful trees  seen  on  each  side  of  the  garden 
are  Oriental  planes,  and  Chief  Charles 
H.  Miller,  is  justly  proud  of  them.  Planted 
in  1878,  then  but  small  trees  of  but  an 
inch  or  so  in  diameter  of  stem,  they  are 
now  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  and  the  spread  of  branches 
is  as  many  feet  in  diameter.  Much  care 
is  given  here  to  the  proper  planting  of 
tress.  Poor  soil  if  it  exists  is  carted  away 
and  good  material  is  used  generously, 
which  with  intelligent  planting  and  close 
pruning,  ensures  the  trees  a  good  start. 

Philadelphia.  J.  Meehan. 


POTS  OF  PLANTS  ON  VERflNDfl  POSTS. 

I  intend  to  use  seven  10-inch  pots  this 
spring  on  the  tops  of  as  many  veranda 
posts,  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Please 
tell  me  what  vines,  etc.  to  plant  in  them 
to  obtain  the  best  effect  from  the  yard 
below.  The  pots  will  stand  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground.  C.  \V.  C. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

You  have  given  us  a  hard  ([uestion.  It 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  deal  with  vases 
easily  reached  from  the  ground,  or  that 
are  in  partial  shade,  or  even  in  exposed 
places  if  they  are  large  enough  to  hold  a 
considerable  body  of  soil  that  may  be 
kept  moist  all  day  with  one  good  water- 
ing. Ten-inch  pots  are  too  small  to  hold 
soil  and  water  enough  to  support  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  plants  in  such  a  fiercely 
parching  exposure  as  you  mean  them  to 
occupy,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  that  will 
thrive  up  there  is  quite  limited;  that  is  so 
far  as  tested;  many  of  the  stereotyped 
vase  plants  would  burn  out  in  such  an 
exposure.  You  must  protect  the  pots 
from  direct  sunshine,  else  in  warm  bright 
weather  they  will  get  so  hot  about  1  or 
2  p.  m.  that  they  will  bum  the  roots  fo 
the  plants.  Get  some  chip,  wicker  or 
light  wooden  casings  without  bottoms, 
made  to  set  the  pots  into  as  one  would 
into  a  jardiniere,  to  save  the  pots  irom 
the  sunshine;  and  under  each  pot  set  a 
large  sized  flower  pot  saucer  and  fill  it  with 
water  every  time  you  water  the  plants. 
For  center  plants  in  the  pots  use  Ameri- 
can agaves,  or  yuccas  (say  Y.  aloifolia) 
in  the  way  of  stiff  things,  and  acalyphas 
in  the  way  of  broad  leaved  colored  foli- 
age. Maurandia  Barclayana,  Stigma- 
phyllon    ciliatum,    Aotigonon    kptopus 


and  Abutilon  rexillarium  might  be  used 
for  hanging  vines.  For  floral  effect  blue 
and  white  Cape  plumbago,  vivid  scarlet 
lantana,  the  airy  Lindheimer's  gaura, 
single  petunias,  white  and  red  eyed  Vinca 
rosea,  globe  amaranths  and  French  mar- 
igolds might  be  used.  Had  you  more 
root  room  we  would  also  advise  Lobb's 
nasturtium,  Madeira  vine,  coba-a,  cinna- 
mon vine,  cordate  leaved  manettia, 
Ipowsea  paniculata,  rose  geranium  and 
grevillea.  The  grouping  or  arrangement 
of  the  plants  in  the  pots  or  vases  will  call 
for  sharp  discretion  on  your  part;  don't 
use  too  many  varieties  or  ones  of  violent 
contrast  in  the  same  pot.  But,  if  at  all 
possible,  let  us  urge  you  to  use  bigger 
pots,  or  better  still,  wooden  tubs  or  boxes. 


VARIOUS  QUBSTIONS. 

A.  S.,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  asks:  1.  Why 
does  canna  Egandale  receive  so  little  com- 
ment? So  far  as  mj'  experience  goes  it 
stands  away  at  the  head  in  color,  dura- 
tion and  freeness  of  blooming. 

2.  When  begonia  Yernon  is  used  as  a 
bedding  plant  must  new  plants  be  had 
each  year,  or  can  they  be  carried  over? 
If  the  latter,  what  should  be  the  winter 
treatment? 

3.  What  magnolias,  if  any,  will  stand 
Wisconsin  vnnters?  How  about  M.  stel- 
lata? 

4.  Where  can  I  buy  the  variety  of 
dwarf  Juneberry  known  as  Success?  I 
have  never  seen  it  advertised. 

5.  Will  it  do  as  well  to  prune  outdoor 
rose  bushes  in  the  fall  and  so  economize 
the  labpr  of  protecting  them?  Such  free 
growing  sorts  as  Mme.  Charles  Wood, 
for  instance. 

1.  True,  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  and 
best  of  cannas  both  in  flower  and  foliage. 

2.  We  never  keep  over  a  plant  of  it. 
We  save  our  own  seed  in  fall  andsowitin 
January  or  February  in  a  box  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  The  different  varieties  come 
pretty  true  from  seed.  Commercial  flo- 
rists, however,  keep  over  lots  of  old 
plants,  striking  cuttings  from  them. 

3.  Experiment  only  can  decide.  Prob- 
ably M.  hypoleuca,  a  grand  arboreal 
species  from  northern  Japan.  About  M. 
stellata,  as  it  is  the  smallest  it  is  the 
easiest  to  protect,  and  if  not  quite  hardy, 
with  a  good  mulching  of  tree  leaves 
about  it  and  an  inverted  hogshead  over 
it  in  winter  it  should  live. 

4.  Try  Prof.  Budd,  Ag.  Col.,  Ames, 
Iowa.  Although  Success  is  written  about 
a  good  deal  in  Ag.  Ex.  Station  bulletins 
we  have  not  found  it  in  the  nurserymen's 
catalogues  at  our  hand. 

5.  Before  winter  sets  in  we  shorten  in 
the  long  shoots  a  little,  just  enough  to 
let  us  get  easily  to  work  amongthe  plants 
in  mulching,  or  laj'ing  them  down  to 
cover  them,  but  we  never  cut  them  back 
enough  in  fall  to  answer  for  the  final 
spring  pruning.  After  unearthing  the 
bushes  in  spring  pnme  them  back  to 
sound  wood  and  plump  eyes. 


RAISING  AURICULAS  AND  HARDY  PRIMROSES 
PROM    SEED. 

Early  in  January  I  sowed  auricula  seed 
in  a  pan  on  a  smooth  surface  of  soil  con- 
sisting of  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  sod  rotted 
down  with  cow  manure.  According  to 
directions  accompanying  the  seeds  they 
were  covered  only  with  snow,  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  and  the  pan  placed  in  a 
cold  room  in  the  cellar.  As  soon  as  the 
snow  had  melted  other  was  put  in  its 
place,  and  after  that  had  melted  the  pan 
was  kept  moist  by  standing  it  in  a  saucer 
of  water.  After  two  or  three  weeks  I  was 


surprised  to  see  the  seeds  germinating 
abundantly  in  the  cold  cellar.  I  brought 
them  up  at  once  to  -a  light  window  and 
still  keeping  a  little  water  in  the  saucer, 
the  tiny  plants  are  growing.  How  should 
they  be  treated  from  this  time  forward 
for  open  air,  frame,  and  dwelling  house 
bloom  if  the  last  is  practicable?  Hardy 
garden  primroses  sown  and  covered  in  the 
same  way  last  year  germinated  nicely. 
New  Jersey.  I.\(^virer. 

Prepare  pans  or  wooden flatsfilledwitli 
the  same  sort  of  earth  as  the  seeds  were 
sown  on,  and  made  even  and  firm,  and 
prick  off  the  seedlings  into  them  an  inch 
apart.  When  danger  of  hard  frost  is  past 
place  them  outside  in  a  cold  frame,  some- 
what shaded  if  practicable,  and  protect 
from  sharp  frost.  About  the  middle  of 
April  or  earlier,  if  you  have  a  cold  frame 
against  a  north-facing  wall  or  board 
fence,  plant  out  the  auriculas  and  prim- 
ulas into  it,  five  or  six  inches  apart,  oran 
inch  or  two  more  in  the  case  of  strong 
polyanthuses,  and  let  them  stay  there  nil 
summer,  and  cover  them  with  1,-ith  shad- 
ing during  the  hot  wcntlu  r.  Tliey  won't 
bloom  this  year.  Next  Sr]iU  nilur  lift  a 
lot  of  them  and  plant  in  a  m>ui1i  lacing 
frame  for  winter  or  early  spring  llowers; 
leaving  the  rest  iu  the  north  frame  for  a 
succession.  If  you  want  them  in  the  house 
lift  and  plant  a  few^say  four  or  five  in 
each  pan— in  pans,  or  morein  small  boxes 
but  grow  them  outside,  letting  them  have 
the  frost  and  snow  till  Christmas.  Then 
bring  them  in.  Your  way  of  raising  them 
from  seed  is  particularly  good  in  the  case 
of  the  European  wild  primrose,  which 
under  ordinary  treatment  is  often  very 
refractory.  Polyanthuses  and  auriculas, 
however,  grow  readily  in  the  usual  way. 


CLEMATIS  PANICULATA   FROM    SEED. 

A  Boston  correspondent  sowed  seeds  of 
this  Japanese  vine  and  otherwise  treated 
them  as  recommended  in  G.\rdeni.ng, 
page  164,  February  15,  1893.  "Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  beds  in  the  open  ground 
in  autumn,  and  in  spring  the  beds  should 
be  covered  entirely  with  bricks  or  stones 
to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  also  keep  down 
the  weeds." 

Mr.  George  C.  Woolson,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
who  wrote  theinstructions  above  referred 
to  explains  as  follows: 

"The  direction  for  sowing  seeds  of 
Clematis  paniculata  as  to  covering,  etc., 
was  simply  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
frequent  working  during  the  summer. 
Your  correspondent  states  that  the  seeds 
were  gathered  and  planted  the  first  of 
November.  This  in  my  estimation  is 
too  early,  as  we  never  gather  until  the 
last  of  the  month  and  like  to  have  thcni 
remain  on  the  vines  as  long  as  possible,  as 
many  of  the  seed  are  not  perfect.  I  have  had 
never  any  difficult}'  ingettingthe  seeds  to 
germinate  when  treated  as  recommended. 
I  find  that  a  fair  proportion  will  grow 
the  following  fall  after  planting  and  a 
small  percentage  will  not  appear  until  the 
following  spiTng.  The  seed  beds  ought  to 
have  been  uncovered  as  soon  as  the  fall 
rains  began,  say  the  last  of  SejDtember. 
This  with  the  too  early  gathering  and 
sowing  of  the  seed  seems  to  me  the  cause 
of  failure.  "    '    ' 


RAISING  CHINESE  PAE0NIA8  FROM  SEED. 

P.  F.,  New  Rochellc,  N.  Y.,  asks  how 
to  do  this,  how  old  the  seedlings  will  be 
before  they  bloom,  and  what  percentage 
is  likely  ta  come  double. 

After  you  have  gathered  the  seed  in  fall 
sow  ^hein  i^  4-incj(  deep  flats,  filled  with 
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light  soil;  set  the  flats  into  a  north 
or  east  facing  cold  frame,  or  outside 
against  north-facing  wall  or  close 
fence,  covering  them  with  moss,  haj, 
or  excelsior.  If  they  are  outside,  take 
them  into  a  cold  pit  or  frame  over  winter, 
to  save  them  from  accident,  not  from 
frost.  The  seeds  will  not  germinate  before 
the  following  spring,  maj-be  not  for  a 
vcar.  The  next  spring  after  the  seedlings 
appear  plant  them  out  in  good  ground  in 
a  warm  place  in  the  garden  in  rows 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart.  If  all  is 
well  they  should  begin  to  bloom  when 
three  years  old.  The  first  j'ear's  flowers 
may  be  single,  the  next  double,  and  the 
color  too  may  change.  Chinese  pseonias 
;ire  very  inconstant  and  uncertain  in  this 
way,  in  fact,  before  they  are  four  or  five 
years  old  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  to  be 
their  fixed  character. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TflE  DWARF  GflTflLFfl. 

These  trees  are  growing  in  the.  Union 
I'acific  R.  K.  Co.'s  park  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  They  were  planted  four  years 
ago  last  spring,  the  tree  at  the  left  in  the 
illustration  is  five  feet  six  inches  to  the 
branches,  which  have  a  spread  of  thirteen 
feet,  the  stem  is  six  inches  in  diameter; 
the  view  of  the  tree  is  from  the  west,  to 
show  how  erect  and  evenlv  it  carries  its 


massive  top  against  the  prevailing  south 
wind.  The  photographs  of  the  treeswere 
taken  the  last  week  in  August,  1894-,  dur- 
ing a  long  prevailing  drouth  which  had 
dried  the  grass  on  the  lawn  to  a  crisp, 
yet  the  leaves  on  the  trees  were  erect  and 
of  as  bright  refreshing  green  as  in  June. 
The  limbs  are  very  numerous  and  close 
jointed  and  the  foliage  very  dense,  which 
makes  a  new  style  in  tree  top,  and  renders 
them  very  conspicuous  in  any  lawn  or 
group  of  trees.  They  remind  one  of  the 
tree  oddities  seen  in  foreign  lands,  on 
which  years  of  labor  had  been  bestowed 
to  produce  the  result,  while  these  trees 
grow  so  naturally.  They  are  hardy  and 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  climate  and 
soil;  growing  them  as  standaid  or  in 
umbrella  style,  originated  with  myself 
A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


This  dwarf  tree  is  a  decidedly  odd  form 
of  Catalpa  hignonioides.  It  is  generally 
grown  flat  to  the  ground  like  the  lesser 
plant  in  the  illustration,  but  of  recent 
j'ears  the  standard  form  as  shown  by  the 
tall  plant  in  the  picture  has  been  largely 
adopted.  The  stock  used  for  grafting  on 
is  C.  speciosn,  or  Teas'  Hybrid,  because 
cither  of  these  is  hardier-  than  C.  hig- 
nonioides. Dwarf  though  this  plant  is  it 
grows  freely  and  makes  a  heavy  mass  of 
healthy  foliage,  resisting  heat  and  drouth 
and  apparently  free  from  fungus  and 
insect  pests.  We  have  never  known  it  to 
bloom.  Although  it  is  known  in  gardens 
and  nurseries  the  country  over  asC.italpa 
Iliingei  it  has  no  right  to  this  name. 


The  true  Catalpa  Bungei  is  a  tree  in- 
digenous in  northern  China,  and  it  is  a 
<luestion  if  there  is  a  living  plant  of  it 
out.side  of  its  native  country.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  we  saw  a  few  j-oung 
plants  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  "which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  genuine  Catalpa 
Bungei,  the  seeds  from  which  the  plants 
had  been  raised  having  been  sent  there 
/IS  such.  I'ndcr  da'  e  of  February  3, 1895, 
Mr.  Jackson  Dawson  of  the  Arboretum 
writes  us: 

"What  we  received  from  China  as 
Catalpa  Bungei  has  stood  out  of  doors 
for  tl  c  past  two  winters  without  protec- 
tion, and  seems  as  hardy  as  the  other 
calalpas.  If  not  as  fast  a  grower  as  hig- 
nonioides it  is  nearly  so,  and  although  it 
is  yet  too  soon  to  say  much  about  it  it 
bids  fair  to  make  a  tree  in  this  vicinity. 
Kut  Prof.  Sargent  is  not  quite  positive 
that  we  have  yet  got  the  true  C  Bungei. 
although  this  was  sent  here  on  good 
authority  as  such."  The  catalpas  in 
common  cultivation  are  C  hignonioides, 
and  its  golden  leaved  form, also  the  above 
dwarf  variety;  C.  speciosa,  known  as  the 
hardy  catalpa;  C.  Koempferi,  a  Japanese 
tree  less  beautiful  than  the  other  species, 
and  Teas'  Hybrid,  a  cross  between 
Koempferi  and  one  of  the  American  kinds 
already  mentioned,  and  a  hardier  and 
more  vigorous  tree  than  either  of  its 
parents. 

WINDBRBflKS  FOR  BLEAK  EXPOSURES. 

people  of  no  horticultural  experience,  but 
wlu)  have  homes  in  open  bleak  places,  a 
must  perplexing  one.  With  the  view  of 
111  ling  our  readers  in  this  direction  we 
submitted  the  following  questions  to  Mr. 
Robert  Douglas  of  Waukegan,  northern 
Illinois,  who  has  kindly  answered  them. 
His  answers  apply  to  placts  where  the 
minimum  temperature  in  winter  runs 
about  10^  to  20°  belov.-  zero. 

.\  G.\RDEN  Hedge.— On  a  suburban  lot 
where  land  is  limited  and  there  is  room 
for  only  a  garden  fence  or  hedge  what 
would  you  plant  or  advise  to  be  planted 
as  a  shelter  hedge  or  fence? 

Ans.  For  a  garden  hedge  where  land  is 
limited  use  Norway  spruces  15  or  20 
inches  high  and  plant  them  15  inches 
apart  in  the  hedge  rows  and  only  in  one 
row.  If  the  residence  faces  the  south  or 
east  the  hedge  can  be  grown  10  to  12 
feet  high  on  the  north  and  west  sides  for 
shelter.  Trim  the  hedge  every  spring  im- 
mediately after  new  growth  has  started; 
trim  it  wedge  shaped,  broad  at  bottom 
and  to  a  point  at  top.  Should  the  part 
of  the  country  be  too  far  north  for  Nor- 
way spruce  use  white  spruce  (P/'cea  alba). 
These  two  trees  hold  their  foliage  on  the 
lower  limbs  better  than  any  other  hardy 
conifers. 

Shelter  for  .\  stncRn.w  home 
cRoiNns  AND  ORCHARD. — On  a  suburban 
place  where  land  is  more  plentiful,  say  a 
few  acres,  and  a  mixed  belt  of  trees  could 
be  used  if  necessary,  what  would  you  do? 
And  in  the  caseof  a  largeorchard  or  farm 
where  land  is  abundant  and  there  is  room 
for  all  the  belt  of  shelter  necessary,  what 
would  you  advise? 

Ans.  Plant  a  row  of  Scotch  pines  on 
the  north  and  west  sides,  8  feet  in  from 
the  outside  line,  and  15  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  Then  mark  out  rows  20  feet 
apart  on  the  rest  of  the  land  intended  to 
be  planted  and  on  these  rows  plant  per- 
manent trees  such  as  burr  oak,  white 
elm,  sugar  maple.  Norway  maple,  black 
cherry,  etc.  Next  mark  off  +  foot  rows 
between  the  20  foot  ones,  and  in  these 
plant  cheap,  rapid  growing  trees  fourfeet 
apart  in  the  rows;   use  Carolina  poplar. 
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box  elder,  hardy  catalpa  (C.  speciosa), 
silver  maple  and  the  like,  and  inside  of 
these  a  few  evergreens  in  groups  to  break 
the  straight  lines,  which  otherwise  would 
be  monotonous.  This  would  make  a  com- 
plete shelter  in  the  shortest  time,  and  as 
the  trees  begin  to  crowd  each  other  the 
nurse  trees  can  be  cut  out  and  used  for 
fuel.  If  the  catalpa  trees  are  mixed  with 
the  nurse  trees  so  that  they  stand  at  the 
furthest  distance  from  permanent  trees 
no  doubt  they  would  be  big  enough  for 
posts  before  they  would  need  removal.  I 
never  saw  a  double  belt  of  evergreens 
that  proved  satisfactorj'  after  the  first 
few  years;  a  single  row  gives  each  side  an 
equal  chance  and  keeps  each  side  symmet- 
rical, and  standing  closeh',  the3'  fill  in  the 
whole  space.  I  speak  from  experience, 
having  a  Norway  spruce  single  belt 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  a 
Scotch  pine  belt  planted  before  the  war. 
In  a  double  belt  the  outside  of  each  row 
outgrows  the  inside  invariably. 

Trees  on  open  prairie  ground.— What 
kinds  of  trees  would  you  set  out  on  an 
open  prairie  home  ground,  and  how 
would  you  plant  them  for  shelter? 

Ans.  Plant  a  row  of  of  green  ash  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row  on  the  north  and 
west  lines,  then  line  off  the  ground  into 
twenty  feet  apart  rows,  four,  six,  or  as 
many  rows  as  you  wish,  and  in  them 
plant  permanent  trees  twenty  feet  asunder 
in  the  row.  Set  the  trees  in  the  second 
row  opposite  the  center  of  the  spaces  in 
the  first  row.  Then  between  the  20  foot 
rows  and  running  parallel  with  them,  line 
off  four  equi-distant  rows  and  plant  rapid 
growjng  cheap  trees  in  them,  four  feet 
asunder  in  the  row.  This  will  make  a 
permanent  shelter  in  a  ver\'  short  time. 
The  permanent  trees  should  consist  of 
oak,  green  ash,  linden,  white  elm,  sugar 
maple  and  canoe  birch;  all  of  these  and 
many  others  are  hardy  on  the  prairie 
even  up  to  the  Manitoba  line.  The  green 
ash  is  a  western  tree,  a  rapid  grower 
when    young,   and   hardv   north    of    the 


Manitoba  line.     It  wou 
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posts  on  a  line  for  a  wire  fence.  If  silver 
maple,  Carolina  poplar,  box  elder  and 
hardy  catalpa  are  used  for  nurse  or  fast 
growing  trees  in  the  narrow  rows  they 
can  be  cut  out  forfuel  and  kindlingwood. 
The  hardy  catalpa  if  planted  near  the 
middle  and  as  far  aw^aj'  from  the  perma- 
nent trees  as  practicable  may  stand  till 
its  trunks  are  big  enough  for  posts  before 
they  interfere  with  the  permanent  trees 
and  have  to  be  cut  out.  And  here,  too, 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  straight 
lines  plant  a  few  groups  of  evergreens 
here  and  there  on  the  inside  of  the  belt. 

POLLARDING  TREES. 

In  suburban  places  where  there  are 
natural  woods  and  the  ground  is  bought 
for  residence  purposes  the  people  would 
like  to  preserve  many  of  the  trees,  but  the 
trees  having  been  grown  close  together  in 
forest  fashion,  are  long  and  naked 
stemmed,  and  as  garden  plants  far  from 
beautiful.  What  can  wt  do  about  them 
—head  them  down,  and  if  so  when? 

[Answered  bv  Robert  Douglas,  Wauke- 
gan,  111] 

Ans.  Head  them  back  severely  when 
the  foliage  is  off,  and  shorten  in  the  side 
branches,  leaving  the  loweroncs  the  long- 
est, and  shortening  those  towards  the 
top  more  closeli',  bearing  in  niind  that 
the  growth  is  strongest  on  the  uppermost 
l>ranches.  When  the  tree  is  without 
l)ranches  to  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet  leave 
the  tree  a  bare  pole  fo  the  height  of  10 
li;et.  Make  the  cuts  sloping  downward. 
In  e.'irly  summer  when  tlie  tree  hnstlirown 
out  new  branches  a  lew  inches  in  Icnj^'th 
leave  the   strongest  one  for  a  leader  and 


others  to  form  side  branches,  rubbing  off 
the  remainder  with  thumb  and  finger. 

When  to  prune  deciduous  trees  when 
there  are  large  limbs  to  dismember? 

Ans.  Prune  in  any  mild  weather  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn  and  before 
sap  starts  in  spring.  Cut  the  limbs  slop- 
ing with  the  slope  on  the  under  side  of 
the  limbs. 

What  to  paint  the  wounds  with.— 
In  pruning  off  large  or  fair  sized  limbs  the 
wounds  should  be  cut  smooth  and  painted. 
But  amateurs  who  have  only  a  few  trees 
to  prune  and  paint  the  wounds  on  will 
never  bother  to  make  up  special  prepara- 
tions for  painting  with,  they  want  some- 
thing already  made  up  or  that  can  be 
readily  obtained.    What  should  they  use? 

Ans.  Cover  the  wounds  with  a  rather 
heavy  coat  of  linseed  oil  paint  well  rubbed 
on.  Let  the  paint  conform  to  the  color 
of  the  bark  of  the  tree;  a  little  lamp  black 
or  even  soot  from  the  chimney  may  be 
mixed  with  it  for  color. 


FRIVET  flEDGB. 

0.  D.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  asks:  1. 
Would  a  privet  hedge  do  well  on  the 
north  side  ofa  dwelling,  four  feet  from 
the  wall,  and  where  it  would  get  only  two 
hours'  sun  in  summer  mornings? 

2.  I  wish  to  fill  in  two  feet  where  I 
have  a  privet  hedgeat  present.  Would  it 
kill  or  harm  the  hedge  very  much  to  do 
so,  or  would  the  hedge  make  new  roots 
in  the  new  soil? 

1.  It  is  a  question  o(  hardiness  mostly. 
If  the  privet  is  hardy  enough  with  vou 
the  absence  of  sunshine  won't  kill  it  if  the 
plants  are  not  shaded  by  overhanging 
trees  or  buildings.  But  the  common 
privet  (vulgaris)  will  thrive  there  better 
than  the  California  one. 

2.  If  it  is  a  California  privet,  this 
winter  may  kill  it  down  a  little.  Were  it 
ours  we  would  head  it  down  a  good  deal, 
then  root  it  out,  fill  in  the  soil  to  the 
proper  level  and  replant  the  hedge.  Or, 
rather,  we  would  discard  the  old  hedge 
and  plant  a  young  one  in  its  place.  It 
takes  considerable  attention  to  get  a 
good  bottom  on  an  old  plant. 


MflGNOLIflS. 

G.  W.  M.,  Philadelphia,  writes:— "I  wish 
to  plant  on  a  bank  facing  west  and  shel- 
tered from  the  northwest  winds,  a  mass 
of  magnolias,  say  fifty,  beginning  at  the 
base  of  the  slight  mound  with  low  grow- 
ing shrubby  sorts,  then  with  larger 
growing,  finally  with  the  trees,  consider- 
ing only  those  that  are  thoroughly  hardy 
and  sweet  scented.  Can  you,  or  rather 
will  you,  give  me  thesize  of  the  stock  you 
would  use  at  time  of  planting,  and  the 
same  group  five  years  later?  They  would 
be  well  cared  for." 

Magnolia  stellata,  2  feet,  reaching  to 
10  or  more  feet;  M.  parvifJora.  2  to  3  feet 
reaching  to  10  or  more;  M.  Watsoni,  2  to 
4-  feet,  reaching  to  10  or  12  feet,  or  be- 
coming a  small  tree  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  takes  the  Japanese 
die-back;  M.  glauca,  2  to  4  feet,  and  be- 
coming a  small  tree;  A/,  conspicua  (only 
faintly  fragrant),  3  to  4  feet,  and  attain- 
ing the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree;  M. 
tn'petala,  3  to  4  feet,  becoming  a  small 
tree;  M.  macrophylla.  3  to  4  feet,  grows  ' 
to  be  larger  tree  than  the  last;  M.  Fraseri, 
3  to  4  feet,  becoming  a  middle-sized  tree, 
and  M.  hypoleuca,  3  to  4  feet  high,  and 
getting  to  be,  weexpect,  quite  a  fair-sized 
tree.  It  makes  atimbertree  in  the  moun- 
tains of  northei-n  Japan,  anil  while  there 
are  no  large  trees  of  it  in  this  eoini(r\  ,  its 


rapidity  of  growth,  hardiness  and  health 
as  shown  at  Dosoris  give  good  promise 
that  it  will  make  quite  a  tree.  We  can 
not  include  the  obovata  and  hybrid 
Chinese  magnolias,  or  cordata.  because 
of  their  lack  of  pronounced  fragrance. 
And  we  cannot  give  even  approximate 
heights  for  the  plants  five  years  after 
planting,  because  while  they'mav  grow 
pretty  well  the  first  five  years,  thev  are 
then  only  entering  on  their  life  of  rapid 
progress.  They  need  good,  deep  worked, 
friable,  loamy  soil,  that  is  moderately 
moist,  and  all  love  good  drainage  and 
shelter  from  cold  winds. 


NORWAY  SPRUCE. 

J.  P.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Last 
spring  I  planted  200  Norwa}'  spruce,  3 to 
4  feet  high  and  perfect  beauties.  They 
were  well  cared  for  during  the  summer 
and  went  into  the  winter  looking  green 
and  thrifty.  But  now  (March  6)  they  are 
a  great  disappomtment.  They  "were 
planted  on  a  blufl'  bordering  tlie  Lake 
(Ontario),  a  bleak  exposure  enough. 
Heretofore  Norway  spruce  have  always 
proved  satisfactory,  but  were  planted  in 
a  more  favorable  locality.  Would  Scotch 
or  Austrian  pines  have  done  b.tter  and 
not  gone  so  much  oft' color?" 

The  pines  would  have  kept  their  color 
better  than  the  spruce,  but  plants  of  them 
3  to  4  feet  high  would  have  been  bigger 
than  we  should  ca-e  to  plant  in  an  ex- 
posed place.  Pines  keep  their  color  in 
winter  pretty  well,  notably  the  Swiss 
stone  pine;  silver  firs  keep  it  better  than 
most  evergreens,  for  example  the  Nord- 
man.  and  spruces  the  poorest  of  the  three, 
the  Norway  and  its  forms  being  the  most 
changeable.  The  white  spruce  would 
have  kept  its  color  better  than  the  Nor- 
way, so  too  would  the  one  color  green 
varieties  of  the  Colorado  blue  spruce,  but 
they  are  slow  growing. 


SHRUBS  FOR  MILWAUKEE. 

In  Gardening  for  February  15,  you 
gave  a  list  of  "Flowering  shrubs  for  Mil- 
waukee." You  need  to  strike  out  of  that 
list  Clethra  alnifolia  and  I  fear  also 
Euonyous  Europwus.  But  you  might 
add  to  the  list  considerably,  Wiegelia 
rosea,  for  instance,  and  Amelanchier. 
May  I  add  that  I  havenothing  finer  than 
lilac  Frau  Bertha  Damman?  It  is  mag- 
nificent. [The  list  we  gave  was  kindlj' 
suggested  by  a  gentleman  in  Minnesota 
and  who  has  had  considerable  experience. 
—Ed]  Albert  Salisbury. 

Wisconsin. 


Roses. 


ROSES  IN  CflLlFORNIfl. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Stewart  of  Memphis 
(page  88)  is  correct  in  his  conclusion  that 
roses  have  their  preferences.  While  here 
in  California  roses  in  every  class  and  va- 
riety, in  general,  succeed  as  nowhere  else 
on  the  continent,  yet  in  nearly  all  classes 
there  are  individual  exceptions  and  Clo- 
thilde  Soupert  does  not  stand  alone.  For 
instance,  of  hybrid  perpetuals  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Madame  Chas.  Wood  and  Dins 
more  come  misshapen.  Her  Majesty 
mildews,  and  .American  Beauty  out  of 
doors  behaves  so  perversely  as  to  fairly 
deserve  the  appiellation  of  American  ugly 
which  a  rosarinn  friend  bestows  on  it. 
In  the  tea  class  Marie  Guillot  is  perhaps 
the  most   consijicuous   failure.     It  grows 
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beauU'.  Not  one  in  a  liundrid  will  open 
well.  Madame  Bravy,  except  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  i&  a  disap- 
pointment, and  Etoile  de  Lyon  mildews 
so  badly  as  to  destroy  its  value  almost 
entirely.  The  hybrid  teas  while  giving 
us  the  best  roses  extant  hive  in  their 
number  some  not  worth  standing  room. 
Michael  Saunders  will  not  open  its  buds 
and  Puritan  gets  so  sick  from  mildew  as 
to  be  utterly  worthless.  Even  the  grand 
old  Bourbon  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
needs  the  kindly  shade  of  a  picket  fence 
or  something  of  the  kind  to  shield  it  from 
the  ardent  gaze  of  the  midday  sun  or  the 
buds  will  burn.  Many  other  sorts  that 
have  a  good  reputation  elsevi-here  do  but 
indifferently  here.  Verily  it  is  not  more 
important  to  know  what  to  plant  than 
what  not  to  plant,  especiallv  where  space 
is  limited. 

Most  of  us  grow  roses  for  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  they  afford.  Hence  we 
loyallj-  adhere  to  some  we  learned  to  love 
in  auld  lang  syne,  which  is  well.  Beyond 
these  we  may  as  well  have  the  best.  In  a 
future  article  I  hope  to  give  a  list  of  sorts 
that  ma3-  be  relied  upon  to  give  satisfac- 
tory results  here,  but  can  not  answer  for 
their  conduct  elsewhere.     H.  (i.  I'k.xtt. 

Fruitvale,  Cal. 


CRIMSON  RAMBLER  ROSE. 

In  (t.\ri)ENIXG,  August  1  last,  ])agc372, 
we  gave  the  history  of  this  rose.  It  is  a 
Japanese  rose  of  the  Polyantha  class,  and 


was  introduced  to  this  country  by  waj' 
of  England,  where  it  is  a  wonderlul  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  can  be 
used  as  a  trellis  or  pillar  rose  or  as  a 
bush  plant,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  perfectly  hardy  here. 
Its  flowers  are  quite  small  but  double, 
crimson  in  color,  and  produced  in  termi- 
nal clusters  or  panicles,  and  verj'  pretty. 
It  is  so  little  known  among  us  that  we 
don't  know  what  its  faults  are,  if  it  has 
any.  Mr.  W.  C.  Egan  says  it  mildews 
with  him.  With  us  Polyantha  roses  in 
general  are  not  subject  to  mildew,  but 
they  grow  well,  keep  well  and  bloom  well, 
unfortunately,  however,  the  rose  bugs 
seems  to  have  a  great  fondness  for  them. 
In  defiance  of  all  this,  however,  we  must 
have  the  Crimson  Rambler. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  for  our  illus- 
tration of  this  rose,  they  had  it  engraved 
from  a  photograph  of  a  spray  in  bloom  in 
their  own  nursery.  They  say  of  it:  Its 
color  "is  of  the  brightest  crimson,  and 
which  remains  undimmed  to  the  end. 
showing  none  of  the  objectionable  pur- 
plish tint  so  common  in  crimson  roses. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  pyra- 
midal panicles  or  trusses,  each  carrying 
from  thirty  to  forty  blooms,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  measuring  about  one  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and 
remainingpcrfect  on  the  plant  for  upwards 
of  two  weeks  withthcir  freshness  of  color 


Greenhouse  and  Window. 


THE  GRBBNflOUSB. 

Our  conservatories  should  now  be  gay 
with  a  great  variety  of  flowers.  Among 
these  are  Chinese  and obconica primroses, 
belated  cyclamen,  cinerarias  in  their 
greatest  glory,  marguerites,  carnations, 
nasturtiums,  heliotrope,  eallas,  sweet 
alyssura,  geraniums,  oxalis  of  various 
kinds  and  colors,  speciosa  fuchsias  and 
Zanzibar  balsams.  Add  to  these  many 
begonias  as  rubra,  Paul  Bruant,  odor- 
ata,  manicata,  lucbsioides,  and  the  like. 
Forced  bulbs  add  greatly  to  the  display, 
for  example  hyacinths,  tulips,  daffodils, 
frecsi.is,  ixias,  seillas.  ranimculus  and 
lily  of  the  valley.  Amateurs  who  love 
variety  can  have  it  by  growing  a  number 
of  annuals,  as  Swan  River  daisy,  Vir- 
ginian stock,  mulleins,  candytuft,  bal- 
sams, nasturtiums,  dwarf  corn  flower, 
Dnnnmond's  coreopsis,  Gypsophila  ele- 
.£,'.i/).s,  tifjcrcd  mimulus,^  single  petunias, 
Drummond  phlox,  schfzanthus,  and  so 
on.  But  these  annuals  are  more  for  con- 
servatory decoration  than  for  use  for  cut 
flowers;  while  many  of  them  cut  well 
enough,  there  is  hardly  body  enough  to 
them.  B;  sides  all  of  these  we  have  the 
showy  azaleas,  golden  genistas,  airy 
acacias,  elegant  plumbagos,  fragrant  tox- 
icophljea,  stiff  camellias,  fragrant  olive, 
changing  colored  irancisceas,  bright 
hibiscus,  and  a  good  many  other  hard 
wooded  plants.  Forced  shrubs  from  now 
on  should  also  be  a  feature  of  our  con- 
servatories. Deutzia  gracilis  is  the  most 
accommodating  and  generally  grown,  but 
any  of  the  early  spiraeas  as  Thunhergii, 
Cantonensis,  Van  Houttei  or  Media  will 
force  nicely  if  you  bring  them  in  slow. 
Dwarf  lilacs  are  in  good  bloom  now. 
Charles  X.  purple,  and  Marie  Le  Graye 
(when  you  get  it  true),  white,  are  fine  for 
this  purpose.  The  Japanese  Toringa crab 
apples,  Colchican  bladder  nut,  and  most 
any  shrub  that  blooms  early  naturally 
can  be  had  in  flower  in  March  or  April  in 
the  greenhouse. 

Temperature.— Use  less  fire  heat  and 
more  sun  heat,  but  do  not  let  the  temper- 
ature get  as  low  as  the  winter  average. 
The  plants  have  started  to  grow  and  need 
a  little  more  warmth,  say  50°  to  55°  at 
night  for  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  65°  for 
a  warm  one.  With  sun  heat  in  the  day 
time  they  may  run  10°  or  even  20°  higher. 

Vextilate.'— Don't  ventilate  till  the 
house  warms  up  a  little  in  the  morning, 
then  open  the  ventilators  a  little  to  begin 
with,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  some  more, 
and  so  on,  humoring  the  ventilation  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  Begin  to  shut 
upearlv  in  the  afternoon  to  economise 
fire  heat. 

Watering.— Let  no  growing  plant 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  When  one  gets 
quite  dry  water  it  two  or  three  times  till 
the  water  runs  through  out  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot.  Syringe  the  cool  houses 
in  the  morning,  the  warm  ones  in  the 
morning  and  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Don't  syringe  the  plants  in  bloom  in  the 
conservatorv  overhead. 

Potting.— We  like  to  have  all  the  pot- 
ting that  can  be  done  in  winter  finished 
before  this,  so  as  not  to  delay  us  in  our 
spring  work.  But  don't  delay  it  anj' 
longer.  See  that  every  plant  is  in  good 
condition  at  the  roots,'that  there  are  no 
worms  in  the  soil,  that  the  drainage  is 
perfect,  and  the  earth  is  not  sodden, 
past}' or  sour.  It  repotting  is  necessary, 
attend  to  it  at  once.  When  you  turn  the 
plants  out  of  their  pots  pick  away  the 
loose   dirt   and   old   drainage,   and  repot 
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into  clean,  well  drained  pots,  keeping  the 
plants  quite  as  low  in  the  new  pots  as 
they  were  in  the  old  ones.  Be  particular 
about  this.  Don't  fill  the  pots  too  full, 
but  leave  lots  of  room  for  water.  Al- 
ways pot  firmly.  Never  overpot  your 
plants;  better  err  in  using  a  too  small 
than  too  large  pot. 

What  soil  to  use  depends  on  what 
the  plants  are  to  be  potted.  Most  all 
vigorous  rooting,  hearty  feeding  plants 
as  roses,  callas,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  cal- 
ceolarias, cinerarias,  and  the  like  will 
thrivein  theonekindof  soil— good  fibrous 
loam  with  lots  of  rotted  manure  in  it. 
Less  vigorous  plants  like  primroses,  be- 
gonias and  C3'clamen  may  get  less  man- 
ure. Fibrous  rooted  plants  like  heaths 
and  azaleas  may  have  leaf  mould  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  manure.  The  same  with 
camellias,  ixoras,  crotons,  draca;nas, 
toxicophljEas,  tabernfemontanas,  etc. 
Marantas,  anthuriums,  and  plants  of 
that  nature,  if  in  very  vigorous  health 
and  moderately  small  pots  like  rich 
fibrous  soil;  if  not,  less  manure  and  more 
porosity  will  suit  them  better.  Even 
young  ferns  like  rich  soil. 

Pkepare  for  summer  by  potting  up 
some  old  gloxinia  tubers,  also  tuberous 
begonias,  spotted  leaved  caladiums, 
achinienes  and  gesnerias.  Don't  rash 
them,  let  them  come  along  leisurely  and 
they'll  make  finer  plants.  Repot  the  Lady 
Washington  pelargoniums,  j'oung  gen- 
istas, young  fuchsias,  double  petunias, 
small  Rex  begonias,  screw  pines,  and 
other  plants  we  hope  to  make  our  con- 
servatories gay  with  in  summer. 

Sow^  SEEDS  of  gloxinias  for  summer  and 
fall  flowers,  of  tuberous  begonias  for  fall, 
of  Chinese,  obconica  and  Forbesi  prim- 
roses for  next  winter's  blossoms;  also 
of  the  beautiful  hybrid  streptocarpus, 
they  too  will  bloom  in  winter.  If  you 
haven't  sown  any  cyclamen  do  so  now, 
and  keep  the  seedlings  in  active  growth 
all  summer;  they  should  bloom  next 
March.  Don't  sow  calceolarias  or  ciner- 
arias yet,  it  is  much  too  soon. 

Old  Plants  that  Have  Done  Bloom- 
ing.— When  stevias  are  done  blooming 
we  cut  down  and  save  a  few  to  giv*  us 
cuttings,  and  throw  out  the  rest.  The 
same  with  marguerites.  We  strike  a 
fresh  lot  of  cuttings  of  carnations,  libo- 
nias  and  sericographis  from  cuttings 
every  year,  throwing  away  the  old  plants. 
As  soon  as  the  eupatoriums  are  done 
blooming  cut  them  half  way  down,  let 
them  start  to  grow  a  little  first  and  then 
repot  them.  Put  in  a  few  cuttings  for 
young  plants;  the  same  with  Ruellia 
macrantha.  When  freesias  are  done  bloom- 
ing keep  them  green  and  growing  so  as 
to  make  good  bulbs  for  next  year's  work; 
they  improve  and  increase  year  after 
year.  Hyacinths,  tulips  and  narcissus 
that  come  into  bloom  from  this  on  should 
also  be  kept  on  for  further  work;  although 
they  may  not  be  of  any  use  for  forcing 
next  winter,  if  they  are  planted  out  in 
September  they  will  in  another  year  give 
nice  outdoor  blossoms  Also  keep  over 
your  Easter  lily  bulbs,  and  when  the 
season  is  over  plant  them  out  in  the 
garden  and  let  them  stay  there  till  next 
August,  or  better  still  for  another  year, 
mulching  them  in  summer. 

Cold  Frames.— Although  the  spring 
has  come  and  the  sun  is  warm  and  tempt- 
ing, don't  uncover  the  frames  and  expose 
them  too  much,  for  the  winds  are  cutting 
and  plants  sufi'er.  Pansies,  violets,  polv- 
anthuses,  anemones,  ranunculus,  peren- 
nial candytuft,  forget-me-nots,  daisies, 
and  other  favorites,  will  soon  be  in  all 
their  glorv.     (live   tliem  plentv   of  light 


and  air,  and  lots  of  water  if  they  need  it; 
keep  them  nice  and  clean;  expose  them  in 
warm  sunny  weather,  but  protect  them 
from  cold,  raw,  wet  weather,  and  don't 
let  frost  reach  them.  It  isn't  a  question 
of  hardiness  with  them,  it  is  one  of 
healthy  growth  and  perfect  blossoms. 
We  often  plant  these  flowers  in  the 
frames  in  fall  about  four  times  thicker 
than  they  ought  to  be  if  all  were  meant 
to  stay  there  to  bloom,  our  intention 
being  to  lift  the  surplus  in  spring  and 
plant  them  out  into  the  open  garden.  Do 
this  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  while 
the  weather  is  inclement  or  the  ground  in 
a  paste  or  puddle. 


CARNATION  BUST  ON  LEAP  AND  FLOWER  STEM 
FROM  PHOTOGRAPH. 

CflRNflTION  DISEASE. 

A.  J.  C,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  writes: 
"Enclosed  find  a  branch  of  a  sick  carna- 
tion. Please  tell  me  what  the  matter  is 
and  the  remedy,  if  any." 

It  is  a  pronounced  case  of  carnation 
rust  ( C^romyces  caryophillinus).  Throw 
out  all  of  your  affected  plants — burn  them 
up  rather,  for  the  disease  is  a  fast  spread- 
ing parasitic  fungus;  and  begin  with  clean 
stock  in  clean  quarters.  And  to  keep 
these  clean  spray  them  occasionally  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  ammoniated  copper 
carbonate.  Under  the  name  of  "copper- 
dine"  j-ou  can  buj'  the  latter  already  pre- 
pared. 


GOOD  BLOOMING  FLflNTS. 

Until  this  winter  I  have  never  tried 
growing  cinerarias,  always  thinking  it 
impossible  to  grow  them  well  outside  of 
a  greenhouse.  [On  the  contrary.  See 
Gardening,  page  225,  April  1,  '93'— Ed.] 
Mine  are  now  gorgeous  and  more  than 
repay  for  the  care  given  them,  each  bloom 
measuring  nearly  two  inches  across. 
Spraying  the  plants  once  a  week  with 
tobacco  tea,  using  a  small  atomizer,  has 
brought  them  through  with  no  sign  of  an 
insect. 

Imantophylhim  Garden!  is  with  us  a 
sure  bloomer.  It  is  a  fine  plant  if  it  never 
bloomed,  and  requires  but  little  care.  Its 
long  dark  green  leaves  are  very  attract- 
ive.'   .\t  this  writing  (March  5)  ourjjlant 


has  a  scape  with  fifteen  flower  buds,  some 
of  them  almost  ready  to  open,  a  pleasing 
sight  to  a  flower  lover. 

A  Primula  obconica  standing  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  conserv'aton,'  get- 
ting but  a  touch  of  the  morning  sun  has 
been  loaded  with  bloom  all  winter.  It 
seems  the  one  plant  that  florists  do  not 
exaggerate,  mine  being  equal  to  any  cat- 
alogue cut.  It  is  poisonous  to  some,  so 
leave  the  blossoms  on  the  plant.  Cut  the 
dead  leaves  oflT  with  the  scissors  and  do 
not  handle  it.  [Primula  obconica  is 
grand.  At  Dosoris  we  grow  about  a 
hundred  plants  of  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
associated  with  cinerarias,  calceolarias 
and  Chinese  primroses,  and  it  blooms  ex- 
travagantly from  November  till  April. 
We  grow  it  for  cut  flowers.  It  loves  cool 
treatment,  thin  shade,  somewhat  re- 
stricted pot  room  but  plenty  water,  and 
it  should  be  raised  afresh  from  seed  every 
year.  In  cleaning  the  plants  or  picking 
the  flowers  use  a  pair  of  old  gloves.  It 
doesn't  poison  everybody;  and  really 
although  the  irritation  is  disagreeable  it 
isn't  dangerous. — Ed.] 

My  gloxinias  are  in  bloom,  and  have 
fully  as  many  buds  as  usual,  and  the  foli- 
age is  of  good  color,  but  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  the  leaves  curl  at  the  edge. 
k  strong  glass  fails  to  show  any  season 
for  it.  Can  some  one  tell  what  is  wrong, 
and  give  a  remedy?  [Send  us  a  diseased 
leaf.-ED.]  "  L. 

Conn. 

THE  WINDOW  GARDEN. 

Growing  in  our  living  room  and  ad- 
joining bedroom,  each  having  south- 
facing  windows,  are  cyclamens  (one 
conn  is  ten  years  old  and  blooms  every 
winter)  geraniums,  single  p-tunias,  abu- 
tilons,  lantanas,  oxalis,  Zanzibar  balsam, 
Linum  trigynuw,  roses  and  Rex  begonias; 
The  begonias  are  sitting  on  a  table  where 
they  get  scarcely  any  sun.  The  roses  are 
tea  scented  and  were  grown  from  cuttings 
since  August,  and  are  grown  in  a  south 
window  near  the  glass  and  on  the  top 
sill.  I  always  grow  them  in  this  way 
and  always  have  some  roses  in  winter.  I 
give  them  a  bath  every  morning.  I  have 
man}'  other  plants  in  these  rooms,  but 
those  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  now 
in  bloom.  •  Mj'  bulbs  were  potted  and  are 
barel)'  in  bloom  yet. 

In  an  east  bay  window  in  a  dining 
room  I  have  many  varieties  of  begonias 
and  callas  and  carnations.  Here  I  also 
have  Bignonia  capreolata  trained  over 
the  arch  of  a  wire  stand,  and  it  blooms 
beautifully  in  Februarv.  It  always 
blooms  twice  a  year  with  me,  in  February 
and  June.  I  also  have  one  at  rest  in  the 
cellar  that  will  bloom  next  summer.  I 
have  grown  this  vine  for  many  years  and 
prize  it  highly. 

Gloxinias  that  have  been  resting  in  the 
same  dining  room  are  starting  into 
growth,  so  too  are  some  tubers  of 
begonias.  The  begonia  roots  are  kept 
perfectly  dry  in  winter,  but  I  give  the 
gloxinias  a  little  water  about  once  a 
week  if  the  weather  is  nottoocold,  giving 
enough  to  slightly  moisten  the  soil  onlj-, 
and  I  find  that  they  keep  better  when  so 
treated  than  when  kept  quite  dry. 

I  have  a  good  collection  of  cacti,  and 
winter  them  all  in  the  cellar.  They  bloom 
abundantly  in  summer.  I  give  them  lots 
of  water  in  summer,  but  none  in  winter; 
they  haven't  had  a  drop  since  November 
last.  Mrs.J.D. 

Alexander,  111. 


Insects  on  Plants —J. CD., Madison, 
Conn.,  has  got  them  on  his  rose  gera- 
niums, heliotrope  and  roses,  and  he  cannot 
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get  rid  of  them.  We  suspect  they  are 
greenfly.  Tobacco  is  the  remedy.  Go  or 
send  to  a  cigar  factory  lor  a  lot  of  fresh 
tobacco  stems,  say  25  or  100  pounds  (if 
you  have  a  greenhouse  you  may  need 
several  hundred  pounds;  it  is  very  cheap) 
and  a  few  pounds  of  fresh  tobacco  dust. 
Or  you  can  send  to  your  seecjsmen  for 
them;  they  keep  such  things  in  stock.  If 
your  plants  are  in  a  greenhouse  you  can 
shut  it  up  tight  some  evening  and  fumi- 
gate it.  (See  "insects,"  page  182,  in 
Gardening,  March  1,  also  page  122, 
January  1,  189-t-.)  But  if  your  plants 
are  in  your  window,  don't  fumi- 
gate them  either  in  the  window  nor  put 
them  into  a  cupboard  and  smoke  them 
there,  as  sonierecommend,  nor  take  them 
down  cellar  for  the  same  purpose,  no 
matter  whether  shut  into  a  closet  or  put 
under  a  wet  sheet  raised  tent  fashion,  for 
the  smoke,  which  is  exceedingly  obnoxi- 
ous, will  find  its  way  into  ever}-  room  in 
the  house.  Instead  make  a  tobacco 
water  or  tea,  ;is  recommended  March  1, 
page  182,  and  dip  the  plants  into  it.  Or 
you  may  thoroughly  wet  the  plants,  then 
dust  them  over  freely,  especially  the  grow- 
ing tips,  with  the  tobacco  dust  or  snuflT. 
Of  course  this  will  be  unsightly,  but  by 
syringing  or  dipping  in  clean  water  j'ou 
mav  wash  it  off  next  day. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


fl  FEW  GOOD  ORflFES. 

No  matter  how  small  the  garden  may- 
be there  is  room  in  it  for  a  few  grapes. 
We  can  cover  an  arbor  with  the  vines, 
tack  them  on  the  fence  or  wall  of  the 
house,  or  tie  them  up  to  the  clothes  line 
poles,  cover  a  trellis  with  them  to  hide 
away  some  out-building,  or  make  some 
other  such  provision  for  their  support  if 
we  are  pinched  for  room.  Hut  if  we  have 
pleniyofroom   how  nice  it  is   to   have   a 


string  of  trellis  for  the  grape  vines,  or 
as  some  prefer,  a  row  or  two  of  plants 
tied  to  stakes.  The  early  spring  is  an 
excellent  time  to  get  and  plant  grape 
vines. 

Some  varieties  do  better  in  one  place 
than  in  another,  but  the  following  kinds 
seem  to  do  well  generally: 

Black.— Worden,  large  bunch;  large 
compact  berrj',  of  good  quality,  and 
ripening  a  few  daysearlier  than  Concord. 
Concord — when  well  ripened  it  is  a  pretty 
good  grape,  and  the  plant  is  healthy  and 
productive  and  succeeds  most  everywhere. 

Red.— Brighton— Of  good  size  of  bunch 
and  berry,  and  when  well  ripened  its 
quality  is  excellent.  Delaware— Although 
the  berries  are  small  they  are  very  sweet, 
and  the  bunches  compact,  and  while  the 
vine  is  slender  it  is  healthv  and  very 
fruitful. 

White.— Niagara— It  is  among  white 
grapes  what  the  Concord  is  among  black 
ones,  and  seems  to  be  as  healthy  and 
prolific.  The  bunches  and  berries  are 
large.  Winchell  or  Green  Mountain— .V 
new  grape  that  has  given  satisfaction 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country.  The 
vine  is  healthy,  vigorous  and  prolific; 
the  bunches  and  berries  are  of  good  size, 
and  the  fruit  ofuncomraonly  good  quality. 
It  ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Concord.  For  our  illustration  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Kllwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
What    a    beautiful  and  truthful    picture 


these  shells  are  the  eggs  which,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  should  hatch  out 
in  May  and  give  the  brood  of  depredators 
fortliisycar's  work.  Takea  large  sizedold 
paint  1)rush  and  shorten  the  bristles  so  as 
to  iiiaUc  the  stub  into  a  stiff  scrubbing 
bnisli  ,111.1  wiili  this  rub  off  the  scales  now 
or  sn  .1  |jr  I  111  Til  1. 11  with  a  knife  and  at 
owv  s\  I  iii.M  ,,i  s|,r;iy  with  extra  strong 
kl■^cl'^^lK■  (iiuil>i(iii.  This  will  destroy 
wli.Ltcvcr  eggs  are  exposed  after  scrub- 
bing. About  the  middle  of  May  and 
again  the  first  of  June,  and  the  middle  of 
June  dew  the  trees  again  with  kerosene 
emulsion  of  ordinarj'  strength  to  kill  the 
hatched  out  young  scales.  But  at  that 
time  be  careful  you  don't  hurt  the  young 
leaves  on  the  trees  aswell. 


BARK  SCALE  ON  flFFLE  TREES. 

O.  D.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  writes:  "Last 
fall  I  noticed  a  white  bark  scale  on  one  of 
my  crab  apple  trees,  and  although  1 
soaked  the  scale  then  withclear  kerosene, 
it  seems  to  stick  there  still.  Sample  sent 
herewith." 

It  is  the  common  bark  scale.  What  you 
regard  as  living  insects  arethe  dead  shells 
of    last    vear's    scales,    but    underneath 


ABOUT  FLIMS. 

Rochester  and  its  vicinity  seem  to  be 
favored,  both  in  soil  and  location  in  the 
matter  of  plum  growing.  Last  fall  we 
liad  an  immense  crop  of  fruit  of  nearly  all 
varieties,  bringing  the  ])rice  of  plums 
down  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  while  prunes 
brought  $1  per  bushel  at  wholesale.  Of 
course  some  few  varieties  nearly  always 
set  a  crop,  notably  Lombard,  which  has 
given  to  it,  although  not  a  first-class 
fruit — an  extended  reputation  and  sale. 
Several  jears  ago  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
and  a  very  few  others  in  this  section 
resorted  to  jamming  the  trees  early  in  the 
morning:  for  a  certain  time,  and  destroyed 
the  captured  curculios.  This  limited  their 
ravages,  and  rewarded  their  labors  with 
a  partial,  or  full  crop  of  frxiit.  I  doubt 
hower  if  jamming  is  now  much  resorted 
to.  From  my  own  observations,  I  have 
noticed  that  a  crop  of  fruit  usually  fol- 
lows fine  weather  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom,  then  the  trees  set  so  much  fruit 
that  if  a  great  quantity  drops  off  enough 
is  usually  left  on  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
crop. 

Much  interest  is  now  being  centered  in 
the  Japan  kinds,  which  are  now  on  pro- 
bation. I  think  it  is,  however  somewhat 
of  a  fad,  as  it  seems  to  me  these  new 
introductions  cannot  drive  our  old  tried 
varieties  out  of  cultivation  as  some  so 
emphatically  predict.  I  am  pleased  at 
their  advent,  and  am  watching  their 
behaviour  with  interest.  [Although  the 
varieties  known  as  Japanese  plums  may 
have  been  raised  in  Japan  botanists  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  true 
plum  tree  indigenous  in  Japan  at  all,  and 
that  the  original  parentsof  these  so-called 
Japanese  plums  are  natives  of  China.-ED.] 

Rochester,  N.  Y.        John  Charlton. 


Raising  strawberrv  plants  i-kom 
SEED."  By  the  time  the  exhibition  was 
over  most  of  the  strawberries  were  half 
decayed,  but  the  exhibitor  gave  me  the 
plates  of  his  berries  that  I  wanted.  Half 
rotten  as  they  were  I  brought  them  home 
carefully,  and  washed  them  out  to  get  the 
seeds  from  them,  and  these  I  sowed  in  a 
narrow  border  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall,  then  covered  them  over  with  dry 
hay  and  watered  them.  Early  in  the  fall 
the  seedlings  came  up  by  the  thousand. 
They  ought  to  fruit  next  summer,  then 
won't  I  and  mj'  friends  have  some  fun 
testing  new  varieties?"  So  writes  one  of 
our  readers. 

PrI-NINO    fruit    trees    and     lll'SIIES.— 

If  any  pruning  that  may  be  needed  hasn't 
alrea'dv  been  done,  attend  to  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground,  we  enter  spring  gar- 
dening with  a  rush,  and  probably  have 
less  time  then  than  now  for  finishing  up 
the  pruning. 
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Double  Shirley  Poppies.— Debased 
wretches,  away  with  them!  The  very 
fact  that  they  are  double  debars  them 
from  the  title  of  Shirley.  The  Rev.  W. 
WiIlces,ofShirIey,  near  Croydon,  England, 
spent  fifteen  years  in  obtaining  and  per- 
fecting this  strain  of  poppies,  and  double 
flowers  were  one  of  the  points  he  uncom- 
])romisingIy  objected  to.  The  Shirley  is 
single  and  semi-double  and  nothing  more, 
and  a  double  floweris  a  rogue — a  weed,  a 
degenerate  renegade,  and  should  be  rooted 
out.  The  Shirley  poppies  have  been  bred 
and  selected  from  Papaver  Rhosas,  the 
common  field  poppy  of  Europe.  From 
the  same  source  come  the  double  carna- 
tion and  ranunculus  flowered  poppies,  of 
vast  variety  and  now  hoary  with  age. 
Doubling  the  Shirley  is  makiiig  a  weed  of 
it,  and  there  is  nothing  new  about  it. 


Anemone  Japonica  Whirlwind,  the 
semi-double  white  flowered  variety,  is 
being  got  propagated  and  planted  by  some 
florists  for  cut  flowers  in  fall.  The  partial 
doubling  of  the  flowers  helps  to  prevent 
them  dropping  their  petals.  And  bloom- 
ing as  they  do  from  August  till  October 
they  are  in  season  when  neat  white 
flowers  are  not  over  plentiful.  They 
are  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  fleshy 
roots. 

In  sowing  fine  seeds,  as  of  gloxinias, 
begonias,  streptocarpus,  calceolarias, 
etc.,  if  you  find  any  difficulty  in  distrib- 
uting them  equally  over  the  soil  mix  a  little 
fine  dry  sand  with  the  seeds  before  sow- 
ing them,  this  adding  to  the  bulk  enables 
one  to  scatter  the  seed  with  more  regu- 
larity than  wecould  without  it.  In  some 
of  these  packets  the  seeds  arejust  as  few 
as  the}'  are  tiny,  and  the  rarer  and  more 
expensive  they  are  the  fewer  they  are. 

China  Aster  Seed. — The  great  bulk  of 
this  seed  is  grown  in  Germany,  our  seeds- 
men importing  it  from  there.  But  last 
year,  in  consequence  of  unfavorable 
weather  in  Germany,  the  crop  of  aster 
seed  was  short  and  of  poor  quality,  in- 
deed the  yield  of  Victoria  aster  seed  was 
verv  limited.  Truifaut's  Improved  Pjeony 
Perfection,  which  is  somewhat  similar  in 
habit  is  substituted  for  it.  China  aster 
seed  is  one  of  (he  crops  we  can  raise  very 
well  in  this  country,  and  some  of  our 
seedsmen  do  grow  it. 

Asclepias  nivea  is  a  small  but  healthy 
and  very  free-blooming  tender  species 
that  thrives  admirably  out  of  doors  in 
summer  and  blooms  abundantly  after 
July.  Its  flowers  are  white,  and  although 
small  they  are  numerous,  and  useful  for 
cutting.  It  likes  good  soil  just  as  well  as 
any  other  plant,  but  will  also  live  nicely 
and  bloom  well  in  ground  so  warm  and 
dry  in  summer  that  most  other  plants 
would  fail  in  it,  and  we  like  it  on  this 
account,  and  plant  a  clump  of  about  fifty 
plants  of  it  every  summer. 

Cobea  macrostema  is  a  seed  novelty 
this  year.  It  is  a  fast  growing  vine  a 
good  deal  like  the  common  Cobsea  scan- 
dens,  but  its  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish 
hue  and  not  as  showy  as  those  of  the 
latter;  its  stamens,  however,  are  twice 
as  long  as  the  corolla  and  give  the  flowers 
a  fantastic  appearance.  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  and  the  seedlings  bloom  freely 
when  planted  out  in  a  warm  place  the 
first  summer.  But  why  is  the  seed  so 
scarce?  If  sunny  Italy  were  equal  to 
California  for  raisingseedsthe  case  might 
have  been  different. 

The  Little  Gem  Calla  is  not  giving 
general  satisfaction,  it  doesn't  bloom 
enough.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  big  calla,  and  its  compact  or 
half  size  variety,  and  when  it  behaves 
well  is  interesting  and  pretty.  But  there 
is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
disappointment.  Under  special  treatment 
it  may  bear  lots  of  blossoms,  but  given 
ordinary  cultivation  it  is  vevy  sparing  of 
its  blooms.  Restricted  root  room  forces 
it  to  flower.  And  its  flowers,  even  as 
miniatures,  can  not  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  big  callas  in  purity  or  beauty. 

The  Prize  for  the  Plan  for  a 
Terrace.— In  our  issue  of  Dec.  15  last, 
page  107,  one  of  our  readers  oflered  a 
prize  of  $20  for  the  best  plan  of  planting 
a  garden  terrace.  Plans  were  duly  re- 
ceived by  the  editor  of  Gardening,  and 
last  month  they  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
Elliott  for  his  opinion.  One  sent  in  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Caparn,  of  Pennsylvania,  being 


considered  the  best  he  was  awarded  the 
prize.  Under  date  of  March  1  the  donor 
writes  to  us:  "I  enclose  you  herewith 
$20,  which  be  good  enough  to  hand  to 
Mr.  Caparn,  who  has  fairly  won  the 
prize." 

Sweet  Peas.— Just  as  soon  as  you  can 
work  the  ground  get  j'our  sweet  peas 
into  it.  They  love  good,  deep  soil.  Draw 
out  the  drills  four  or  five — many  draw 
them  six — inches  deep,  and  sow  the  seed, 
but  don't  cover  it  more  than  two  inches 
deep  to  begin  with;  wait  for  the  balance 
of  the  covering  till  the  peas  begin  to 
grow,  and  even  then  simply  hoe  it  down 
in  cultivating,  don't  draw  or  shovel  it  in. 
Mrs.  Sankey,  white;  Cardinal,  scarlet; 
Boreatton,  dark  purple;  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
soft  pink;  Blanche  Ferry,  pink  and  white, 
and  Countess  of  Radnor,  lavender,  are  a 
fine  half  dozen. 

Fall  Sown  Sweet  Peas.— A  corre- 
spondent in  writing  us  says  he  doesn't 
know  whether  fall  sown  sweet  peas  do 
well  or  not.  We  can  assure  him  that 
they  do,  and  they  bloom  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  dothe  spring  sown  ones. 
But  we  don't  stake  or  tie  up  our  sweet 
peas  over  winter,  simply  let  them  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  spread  a  little  sedge  grass 
over  them  when  we  mulch  our  straw- 
berries in  December,  and  remove  it  in 
early  spring  at  the  same  time.  We  stake 
them  in  spring.  And  where  they  are  very 
thick  we  dig  them  up  and  transplant 
them,  for  sweet  peas  transplant  very  well. 
In  the  fall  they  should  be  sown  on  the 
level  and  not  in  deep  rows  or  trenches. 

The  Lawn  Mower.— Don't  wait  till 
the  grass  needs  cutting  before  having  the 
lawn  mowers  fixed.  If  there  is  anything 
the  matter  with  them  note  it  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  blacksmith  or  machinist 
to  it.  If  there  is  anything  seriously 
wrong  with  one  of  them,  the  repairs  may 
cost  more  than  the  machine  is  worth,  and 
it  may  be  better  and  cheaper  to  get  a 
new  machine  than  repair  the  old  one. 
We  look  over  our  machines  about  this 
time,  chalk  mark  what  we  know  needs 
repairing  or  renewing,  then  forward  the 
machines  to  the  factory  where  they  were 
made  with  the  request  that,  if  found 
worth  it,  they  be  properly  repaired.  Do 
this  now  and  you  are  likely  to  get  a 
pretty  good  job,  but  wait  till  into  April 
or  May  and  you  maj'  not  get  such  good 
attention. 

"Not  in  the  fashion"  in  this  town 
(Uniontown,  Pa.,)  is  how  a  reader  de- 
scribes her  garden.  She  wants  borders 
of  shrubs,  vines  and  many  flowers  along 
the  division  fences  and  where  she  can  see 
them  from  her  window,  and  to  have  her 
lawn  open  and  free  from  patchy  beds. 
Her  neighbors  advise  her  to  put  the  bor- 
ders around  the  house,  and  have  none 
along  the  fence,  but  make  plenty  of  flower 
beds  on  the  lawn  in  front  and  fill  them 
with  one  kind  of  plant— a  coleus,  or  gera- 
nium— in  each,  and  all  so  as  to  make  a 
fine  show  from  the  street.  She  writes: 
"If  you  say  the  borders  must  go,  there  is 
no  further  question  to  be  considered." 
Well,  we  say  Don't.  Your  letter  has 
come  to  us  too  late  for  consideration  in 
this  issue.  In  next  number  of  Gardening 
we  hope  to  show  you  a  plan  of  a  little 
town  garden  that  may  interest  and  help 
you.  But  we  won't  show  you  a  lot  of 
flower  beds  scattered  over  the  lawn,  such 
gardening  being  entirely  "out  of  fashion." 

The  Variegated  Balm,  a  hardy,  her- 
baceous, old  fashioned  plant,  makes  an 
excellent    addition  to  our  list  of  plants 
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suitable  for  filling  mixed  vases  of  plants 
for  outdoor  use  in  summer.  Give  it  rich 
earth,  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  water, 
and  it  will  luxuriate  in  summer.  Rest  it 
in  winter. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


MUSK  AND  WATER  MELONS. 

A  very  interesting  article  on  musk 
melons  111  ( .,\i(iii;xiNO  for  March  1,  leads 
inc.-  to  '.iiiil  \on  tor  trial  some  seed  of  a 
vaiiLlN  1  li.i  \  r -idwn  for  3'ears  called  the 
Cahlonua  ciUuii.  It  is  of  fine  quality, 
uniformly  large  size  and  productive.  The 
flesh  is  salmon  color.  I  have  found  that 
it  likes  a  good  heavy  soil.  In  growing 
water  melons  on  Long  Island  I  find  with 
me  the  two  best  varieties  are  the  white 
seeded  ice  cream  and  the  Phinney,  both 
being  of  uniformly  good  size  and  quality 
combined  with  a  greater  number  of 
melons  in  a  test  of  20  varieties.  In  grow- 
ing the  Phinney  in  Virginia  it  is  apt  to 
sun  scald.  In  the  south  I  found  the 
Dixie  and  Florida  Favorite  to  give  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  .\  choice  water 
melon  of  local  reputation  is  the  Muskill, 
grown  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia 
claimed  to  be  the  finest  in  quality,  but 
not  suitable  for  shipping.  The  seed  of 
this  is  scarce  and  high  priced,  and  seldom 
obtainable  from  the  trade.  Should  any 
of  your  correspondents  favor  you  with  a 
little  seed  of  the  Muskill  I  warrant  you 
will  look  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
water  melons  with  more  interest  than 
ever  before.  [Can  any  of  our  friends 
kindly  let  us  have  a  few  seeds  of  the  Mus- 
kill water  melon  fortrial  at  Dosoris?-ED.] 

Long  Island.       Silas  L.  Albertson. 


VEGETABLES  IN  TflE  SOUTfl. 

Here  it  is  the  6th  of  February  and  not 
a  seed  in  the  ground  yet!  We  are  a  month 
l)chind.  Wemost  always  get  our  potatoes 
jilanted  early  in  January,  and  it  is  better 
siill  to  do  it  in  November.  In  the  north 
you  sow  and  plant  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  ground  will  permit;  with  us  it  is 
better  to  do  this  as  late  in  the  fall  as  the 
ground  will  allow.  Then  the  seeds  will 
lie  dormant  in  the  earth  while  the  weather 
is  cool  and  start  to  grow  with  the  com- 
ing of  spring.  These  late  sowings  should 
consist  of  peas,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets, 
salsify  and  other  hardy  vegetables.  But 
if  they  haven't  already  been  sown  sow 
them  now  as  soon  as  possible.  Onions 
sown  in  the  fall  are  now  ready  for  trans- 
planting, and  should  be  attended  to.  If 
you  haven't  raised  an\-  get  some  sets  and 
])lant  them.  Cabbages  and  cauliflower 
sown  in  fall  should  be  planted  out  now. 

We  make  up  hotbeds  in  December  and 
sow  tomatoes,  beets,  snap  beans,  let- 
tuces, etc.,  in  them.  Those  who  have 
neglected  to  make  a  hotbed  before  this 
should  attend  to  it  at  once  so  as  to  give 
these  crops  as  early  a  start  as  possible, 
and  get  them  transplanted  out  of  doors 
while  they  have  cool  moist  weather 
enough  to  perfect  themselves.  Beets, 
especially,  should  never  be  left  to  "bulb" 
in  the  seed  row;  always  transplant  them. 

Memi)his,  Tenn.         Jamks  Stewart. 


STORED  VEGETABLES. 

Look  over  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  sal- 
sify, scorzonera,  parsnips  and  horse  rad- 
ish and  see  that  they  arc  keeping  all  right. 
If  any  are  rotting  remove  them;  if  any 
are  wet  take  them  out  from  among  the 
others.      If  any  of  these  roots  are  sprout- 


ing rub  off  the  sprouts,  for  they  rob  the 
roots  of  their  good  taste  and  tenderness. 
The  same  with  potatoes  and  Jerusalem 
artichokes. 

About  this  time  you  will  agree  that 
white  hearted  cabbage  is  a  pretty  taste- 
less vegetable  and  wish  for  something 
fresh  and  green.  Now,  if  you  had  selected 
undersized  Savoy  cabbage  that  weren't 
old  enough  to  have  hard  white  hearts  at 
pitting  time  last  November,  and  packed 
them  heads  up  and  close  togellRr,  with 
roots  in  the  ground,  in  a  cold  frame  or 
pit,  we  believe  you'd  like  them  better. 
This  is  what  we  are  using.  And  heeled 
in  right  up  close  together  in  a  cold  pit  we 
have  lots  of  Brussels  sprouts  yet,  and 
have  been  using  them  all  winter;  that's 
the  dainty  vegetable  and  it  is  always 
green  and  tasty.  You  can  grow  it  just 
as  well  as  cabbage,  and  have  it  good  till 
the  first  of  .\pril. 

Celery  in  the  pits  and  trenches  outside 
if  it  has  been  well  covered  over  winter  is 
all  right  yet,  but  the  sooner  you  dig  it  up 
and  examine  it  and  clean  it  from  all 
decaying  parts  the  better;  then  ])ack  it 
again  in  a  cold  pit,  shed  or  cellar  where 
it  can  be  kept  cool  and  dry  overhead. 
Just  as  soon  as  pleasantly  warm  spring- 
like weather  sets  in  celery  starts  to  grow 
or  to  rot;  in  growing  the  stalks  become 
slender,  brittle,  watery  and  tasteless. 
Keep  it  cool.  In  covered  cold  frames 
spinach  is  in  fine  using  condition.  As  it 
is  being  cut  out  we  use  the  frame  for  a 
hotbed  for  lettuces.  W'e  have  had  fair 
lettuces  in  the  cold  frames  all  winter  but 
now  it  is  tough;  hotbed  lettuces,  how- 
ever, will  soon  be  in  to  displace  it. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

On  this  11th  day  of  February  a  gentle 
rain  is  falling  and  the  temperature  is 
close  to  60°.  For  two  weeks  last  past  the 
weather  has  been  delightful  with  a  trace 
of  frost  every  morning,  but  not  enough  to 
kill  any  except  the  tenderest  plants. 
All  through  the  month  of  December  and 
the  greater  part  of  January  rain  fell 
almost  contintially,  and  sometimes 
heavily,  so  that  the  earth  became  satur- 
ated, and  it  took  the  first  week  of  our 
late  good  weather  to  dry  the  ground  so 
we  could  plow  and  put  it  in  condition  to 
plant.  The  balance  of  the  time  was 
utilized  in  planting  early  potatoes,  peas, 
lettuces,  carrots,  beets,  etc.  .After  the 
present  storm  is  over  we  will  plant  early 
corn,  beans,  squashes,  in  fact  everything 
but  the  tenderest  of  plants.  As  a  rule  the 
most  of  our  garden  vegetables  are  jilantcd 
in  February,  but  this  season  is  late. 

Fruit  trees  are  swelling  their  buds, 
but  except  in  a  few  of  the  warmest  locali- 
ties no  blossoms  have  yet  opened,  though 
not  unfrequently  the  almond  and  Persian 
prune  iPrunus  Pissardi),  bloom  in  Janu- 
ary. By  the  way,  this  latter  tree  is  alto- 
gether too  much  neglected.  As  an  orna- 
mental tree  it  is  shapely  and  a  robust 
grower;  the  foliage  being  a  purplish 
brown  is  always  attractive  and  the  fruit 
though  rather  small,  isexcellent  forcook- 
ing  or  canning;  being  neither  too  sour, 
like  most  plums,  nor  too  sweet  like  most 
prunes. 

Roses.— In  the  flower  garden  we  have 
still  plenty  of  roses  of  the  Tea,  Hybrid 
Tea,  Bengal  and  Bourbon  classes,  though 
the  wet  and  chilly  weather  has  to  some 
extent  impaired  their  beauty. 

Daffodils  are  in  their  glory  and  jiaper 


white  and  Chinese  narcissus  beginning  to 
bloom  profusely. 

Violets  have  been  flowering  to  some 
extent  since  December  last  ,but  it  will  be 
March  before  they  are  at  their  best.  The 
Czar  or  Russian  is  the  leading  commer- 
cial sort,  with  Marie  Louise  a  close 
second,  the  fonncr  a  dark  blue  single 
flower  and  the  latter  light  blue  and 
double.  Both  are  very  sweet  and  ])retty, 
but  the  Russian  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  better  grower,  and  the  flower 
stems  are  longer.  The  new  violet  "Cali- 
fornia" is  just  now  creating  a  consider- 
able sensation.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its 
merits  farther  than  to  say  that  the 
flower  is  very  large  and  borne  on  a  stem 
that  may  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  any  of  its  kin.  Should  it  prove  as 
prolific  and  of  as  easy  culture  as  the  Rus- 
sian violet  no  doubt  it  will  push  it  hard 
for  first  place.  H.  O.  Pratt. 

Fruitvale,  Cal. 

We  find  the  suggestions  in  Oarde.ni.no 
most  useful  and  practical. 
Montana.  Sister  Rose  Vincent. 

Seeds!    Seeds! 

71st  Annual   Priced  Cataloj;uc  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and    Flower 
Seeds -^^^ 

Is  now  ready,  and  mailed  i-rkk  to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED   BRIDQEMAN, 

37  East  iQth  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FOR 


C  ^    j-|(-v    we  will  .send  you 
^5.Ut»    by  Express 

12  Kent  Cuniius. 

13  Best  Ten  Kuses  for  outdoors. 
12  Best  Chrysautlieiimins,  new, 

4  Best  Carnations, 
1-4  Best  Coleiis. 
.•5  Best  Flowerini;  Begonias, 
1   Best   Fern  lor  liouse. 


PROBST  BROS.   FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Strawberry  Plants, 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL. 

including  LAUY  THOMPSON. 

Asparagus   Roots,  Fruits,   Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees m 

A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 

Amateurs  ^Private  Gardeners 

should  have  our  Nkw  Catalogoi;  of 
NOVELTIES    A^D    SPECIALTIES    FOR    1895. 
containing  the  latest  introductions,  sent  free  to- 
gether with  our  JS  page  Grnekai.  Descrii'Tivk 
Catalogue  of  NURSERY    STOCK. 
THE   WM.   H.   MOON    CO., 


KATE  BROWN 

Earliest  large  white  CHRYSANTHEHUn. 
Hardy  here.  Its  flowers  were  the  first  Chrys- 
anthemums brought  on  the  31th  St.  New  York 
market  last  fall.  Strong  plants  by  mail  pre- 
paid, L'ic.  each;  "i  for  81  OO. 

A.  PELEV,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 


12  fl rat-class  vines— 4  each  choice  of  NluKan 
ucklington.  Delaware  or  Brighton.  Worden  or 
'llder.  beet  white,  red  and  black  varieties,  with  the 
i»ok  free.  Or  20  Concords  and  the  tjook.  Now  is 
le  time  to  order.  1  will  mall  the  book  at  once;  the 
nes  In  early  spnnR.  postpaid.  Sofe  arrival  In  good 
iintee<l.    Vines  for  vineyard  planting 


I  s|>eclaJty.    Pnc 


.1.  II. 


>N,  \Villuuehl>y,  O. 


JAPAN   PLUMS, 

STANDARD   PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 

prowlDK  on  rented  land ;  lease  expires,  trees  i 

Lh>  sold.    t1ne  stock,  lowest  prices.    List  ma: 

WHITINQ  NURSeRY  CO.,  Roxbury.  Mass. 


•   GARDENING. 


Mar.  IS. 


CARE  OF  MANURE. 

A.  B.  Ham,  111.,  writes:  "By  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  local  livery  stable  to  take  all 
its  manure  at  any  time  they  desire  to 
haul  it  I  am  getting  monthly  shipments 
oi'l'resh  manure  deposited  in  an  open  field, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  water  it  arti- 
ficially during  a  continuous  drouth. 
Please  state  best  treatment,  winter  and 
summer,  to  produce  best  results." 

On  the  place  where  you  are  going  to 
dump  that  manure  dig  off  the  top  spit  of 
earth  and  throw  it  aside  for  a  covering 
later  on.  Now  dump  the  manure  into  a 
solid  square  pile,  making  it  as  firm  and 
even  as  you  can  by  shaking  or  spreading 
it  with  the  fork  and  treading  it  and  riding 
the  wagon  over  it.  At  the  end  of  each 
hauling  tidy  up  and  square  up  the  heap 
and  encase  it  firmly  with  several  inches 
deep  of  loam.  Repeat  this  every  time  you 
haul  in  summer,  but  in  winter  the  casing 
of  earth  isn't  so  necessary.  Try  to  get 
the  stable  people  to  give  the  manure  a 
good  wetting  before  they  haul  it.  Wetted 
manure  packs  better  and  keeps  better 
than  dry  manure,  and  it  is  easier  to  coat 
it  over  with  loam. 


LIVINGSTON'S  »^"°^ 


SEEDS  GROW. 


They  i 


you  want  and  plentv  uf  It.  because 
iiieyarethe  best  Of  the  best.  Vitality  Is  essen- 
tial if  the  seeds  are  "True";  If  not.  the  less  vital  the 
better.  Nearly  fifty  years  of  careful  study,  observa- 
tion and  travel,  besidea  practical  experience  on  the 
Seed  Farm,  as  well  as  in  the  Seed  Store,  has  taught  us 
not  only  how  to  grow  seeds,  but  how  to  do 
the  business  to  the  planters' taste.  "True  blue 
Seeds,'*  like  LivloKston's  celebrated  tomatoes,  have 
become  famous  for  quality  the  world  around. 
Our  Seed  Annual  is  a  beauty,  has  three  color  plates, 
showing;  a  new  Watermelon,  a  prand  new  Radish  and 
lettuce,  and  a  lovely  Flower  plate.  Tells  all  about  ;i 
lot  of  go6d "  _-        - 


A.  W.   LIVINGSTON'5  SONS. 

Box  46.  COLUHBUS.  OHIO. 

Plants  that  Grow 
Themselves 

ARE  THE  PLANTS  TO  BUY. 


F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 

"Green  Mountain  Qrape." 

We  are  "Headquarters"  for  this,  the  earliest 
and  most  delicious  flavored  early  ja  rape  known . 
Our  stock  is  the  genuine  Green  Mountain  and 
can  be  relied  upon.  The  vines  we  offer  are  2 
and  3  years  old;  will  soon  bear;  and  will  be 
sealed  with  our  trade  mark  name.  Send  for 
circular  giving  full  information.    Address 

Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


10  Berberis  Thunbergii,  \%  to  2  ft. 
CO         "        red  berried,  2  to  %%  ft. 

purple  leaved,  2  to  3}^  ft. 


),000 


16ft. 


•  Seeds,  assorted, 
No,  4. -10  Spring  Bulbs,   all  diflerent, 
III,-  Big   BARGAIN  CATALOGtIE  1 


v. 
y. 

5    VAUr.HAX'S  SEKI>  STOUK, 

f  NEW  YORK,  26  Blrclav  St        8S  St.ite  St  .  CHICAGO 


Fertile 
Seeds 


5.000  strong  Multiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

Also  Althea,  Snowberry,  Spines,  Viburnum,  Co 
nus,  White  Lilac,  threethorned  Acacia  and  a 
Evergreen  Hedge  plants.  Priced  catalogue  to  an 
address.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurserie.s,        Plymouth,  Mass. 


Flowering  Plants  for  Summer  Gardening. 

Special  flmaleur's  Gollection. 


CBV  MAIL.  Catalogue  Free.  f^ 
hrysanthemumW 
Wm.G.McTear,  Princeton,  N.J.      \^ 


—as  well  as  fertile  g:round 

are  required  in  successful  farming  or 
flower  raising.  For  50  years  our  seeds 
have  proved  pure  and  vital.  No  fear 
of  our  ruining  our  half-century's  rep- 
utation this  year.  Send  for  our  free  cat- 
alogue of  new  and  standard  varieties. 
PL.VNT  SEED  (OMPAXY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
812   >'or11i  4fli  Street. 


HREER'S 

■^  RELIABLE 

Seeds,PlantsSLBulbs 


postage  stam  I 

for  1895-rl 

on  cover,  of  popular 

thing  New  anil  Old,  of  Slerit. 

HENRY  A.   DREER 


ORNATIENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    ..     . 

Specimen  Phtnts  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Native  Ornamentals. 


sale  list  of  collected  1 

Plants  and  CuttluKB.    Large  planters  and  nurse 

men  supplied.    Good  plants.    Low  prices. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V.,  U.  S. 


|->I    11      r>£7    1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
\^\J  Lt>^  500  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 
^    i    ^m.      I2"cact"$l!    SfoTso'cts. 

CACTI  SESi^Sr' 

RARE  PLANTS  BookonCactl",  116  Pag98,  lOcts 
A.  BLANC  &  C0.316  N  lUh  St  PHILADELPHIA 


III  What  Shall  I  plant? 
How  shall  I  plant? 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Rhododen- 
drons, Roses,  and  Hardy 
Perennials 


grow   many 


Planting  Plans  and  Suggestions 


uguL-jUidi  unique  photograi 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 
102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  V. 


The  largest  and  luosl 


PALMS,  ORCHID,  STOVE  and 
FOLIAGE  PLANTS, 

Ferns  and  Miscellaneous  Plants. 

All  the  newest  and  rarest  plants  can  be  had.  Our 
nursery  departments  are  of  only  choice  selected 
stock.  We  have,  also,  the  finest  assortment  of 
Aouatics  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  A  visit  to 
„uf  nurseries  will  tell  the  whole  storv  Itself  and  you 
can  be  treated  at  same  time  with  a  view  of  our 

New  Rose,  BELLE  SIEBRECHT, 

and  we  guarantee  your  money's  worth  every  time. 


Siebrecht  &  Wadieij, 


NEW  YOKK. 


Hardy  Ferns 

and  Flowers. 

You  will  find  over   4-0    varieties  of  hardy 
pcpjuc  in  my  Catalogue,  desirable  for  a  shady 
rLrxPIo  banli,  fernery,  or  brookslde. 
I  II  ICC    60   kinds.     Auratums.   Kramerl.  Coral 
LILIlO  Lily  of  Siberia,  &c. 

Tyf\n  PtlDf^CWfora  wet  bank  or  conservatory. 
DUU  bnixUtrS  Hardy  TrlUlums.  Iris,  Orchids, 
■      ■' 'ptlve  Illustrated  CataloKue. 


Edward  Giiieu,  Southwick,  Mass. 


PLANTS!     BULBS! 


quality.    PRICES  RKUIT. 

Catalopue  on  application. 

WEEBER    i    DON. 

114  Chambers  St.,       New  York 


latter, 
riety,  white  sport 
gplant  of  each  free 


GttRySflNTtiEMUMS .... 

nrs.  E.  O.  Hill,  new  early  pmk.  large  flowering; 
magnificent  variety.  Clinton  Chalfant,  golden 
sport  from  Jos.  H.  White.  Chas.  Davis,  yellow 
shaded  apricot,  sport  from  Viviand-Morel,  pos- 
sessing all  the  good  qua!  " 
White  Boehmer,  a  very  hue 
from  L.  Boehmcr.  One  stro  „ 
by  mail  foi  $1.00;  doz.  plants  (8  of  each)  $2.uu. 
WM.  TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons. 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Fruits  and 
\'ines.  Superior  stock;  low 
Iiiices.  World's  Fair  Medal. 
Nuw  Catalogue,  2c.  stamp. 
FRED.  W.  KELSEY.  145  Broadway.  NEW  YORK. 
I.  of  8  best  kinds 


TREES 


STRAWBERRY  ''ymall  for»,  00.   Clr, 
"'""""*-""  '   .1.  PAYNE.  .leddo 


i8gs. 


^^^7  "j^ 


One  of  a  Thousand 

Andorra's  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moseriiinurn  i   >  i.     \\    m 

A  heuutifill.  <-veri;r.-       i  i  >'  i,,  ,  ,, 

eiifrom  .luui-  iiulil  1  .       i 

llllWlTS,    ri'SIMllMilr/       I  W     li   I,        M.n 

ill    Ihi^    rnun:-.  .      ■-li.^l.     l-luuts,  ^i5'Cr■lts'; 
Kl>  .    I..1   VI        I  .,  I      ,     ,  ,i  :  I  ,  ... 

Ji  ;  I  iMwCataloKue.which 
l.M.  f  II:m.i<  li,-,-.  vhiiilis,  PInnis,  KoNen, 
I- 1 1 Ill     iM     I ItlindnilriKlronn. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES, Chestnut  Hill, 

W.  Wakn  i,u  llAi'.ii.u,  .Miii.         I'lHI^AUA.,  I'X. 


is  Beats  AL(I^. 


■   l.x.  .1,,..,    l-.;llITlllH-los,-.  ,1 

1  \  ii;\  l,ll,^  .  I..  .Miiifn 

x.VNKii  N  ^  i;i.i,<r\\  I'oi'i' 

(JiflD.n,   ItV   ■.llhr-,,.;,!    |';,   ,T,r 

Calli..|,.i,,  <^,.l,l,i,  W.iv,  ,  lih 
r>i''.ii'l"l'ni-.'i',',Vi','.7„  VI!'„",  1,,  ;i 


15EN  HAINS, 


500  Bdls.  Sw66t  Potato  Seed. 

YELLOW  JERSEY,  best  variety ^$3.00 

"  2u<l  size 2.50 

RED    BERMUDA,    RED    SPANISH, 

SOUTHERN  QUEEN 400 

fi  per  cent,  discount  on  5  bbl.  lots.    Our  Btoeic  Is  fine. 


HOMES  BY  THE.  SEfl.  Kf,'S?r/. 

--•— ^  lands.  Game.  Oysters  and  Hah  In 
nlmndanre-  Lenionw.  OranKes.  Pineapples  and  all  Sub- 
tropical KniltHand  Flowers  are  Krown  to  perfection. 
Clliuate  dellyhtf  ul.  Summer  and  Winter.  Land  fertile. 

FLORIDA /;?SF,^S; 


lively 


New  York;  must  be 

rubs,  trees,  etc.;  should  have  entire 

iill  place  of  4?-^  acres,  mostly  wood- 

wn;  there  Is  no  greenhouse;  wanes 

.y  live  In  mansion  house 

I  Ixine  Island  preferred. 

[Kor  a  plain,  modest,  courteous,  faithful  man  this  Is  a 

ijod  niace  — Kn.  fJARDKNlNfi  .  I     Apply  to 

.Glen  Cove.  X.  Y. 


GAkDENlMG. 


The  Wonderful 

NEW  ROSE 

I  \\  \\<.i:k  .> 


203 


CRIMSON  RAMBLER 


THE    CALIFORNIA. 


Mammoth  New  Violet.     Floral  Wonder  of  the  Century. 

Blooms  cover  a  silver  dollar;  stems  12  to  H  inches  long;  color  deep  violet-purple 
(does  not  I  ide)  tragrance  intense;  several  hundred  flowers  troni  a  single  plant;  blooms 
turinK  se  en  months  in  the  year.  Price,  25  cents  each;  <S2.50  per  dozen;  jflS.OO  per 
hundred   JlOO  per  thousand.     500  at  thousand  rate. 

.•fci___PITCHER  &  MANDA.  Inc.,  SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J. 


I  Kor  a  plain,  modest,  coui 
good  place  —En.  Garde 

A  N  T,    Gardening  ( 


Hardy  Perennials. 

Send  for  our  large  Catalogue  of  the  above, 
which  contains  full  description  and  cultural 
directions.  All  the  best  German  and  Japan 
Irises,  Clematis  and  other  vines;  Poppies, 
r:eonies.  Ornamental  Grasses,  etc..  as  vpell 
as  the  choicest  sorts  of  tender  and  hardy 
Water  Lilies.  Our  collection  is  tne  largest 
and  must  select  of  any,  and  our  prices,  qual- 
ity considered,  the  lowest. 

WOOLSON  &   CO., 

Lock  Drawer  E,  Passaic.  N.  J. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornaineutal  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Koses,  Viues,  Small  Fruits,  Hedce  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.      ITIced 

Catalogue  mailed   Tee.     Established  1S53. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttio  &  Co.)  moomlngton,  III. 


TESTED 


Plant  Tested  Garden,  Flowerand  Farm  Seeds 

the  mm  I  I'l  V'i  '-:'n  n^'i  i'l'ia  ss.'-'i'  Send  fmonv'FrnKlmfr^drd 
Cu(u/«i,in  ;,i  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools,  EiO. 

W.  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

(Bum-siur.  10  Hlr«i„    MM.,   i.  ( o.  I  186    E.    Kinzie    St. 


FORESr   TRtES 


^WoriyrFi'il'r.    Kir°g» 
'■  !i^£i;'-'^   gfikti'iTJtlciiJl  HuTsery  Cc,  Elela,  111.' 


New  and  Rare  Plants 


New  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  30c. 

Black  Cul'la,'  ;jii.'.;  gib  V.ll"«  '(  alia,  '75c!; 
Purple  Call.,  inr;  •  c.l.l,  ,1  \H,arvllls,50c. 
BlUBTicri.li  I.  I"  -.    Kair  l.aMi.,^.  ,  1,  . 


100  Summer-blooming  Bulbs,l2  sorts,  $1 
100  GladJoli.from  over  1000  varieties,  $1 

''''''a!"blanc''&''co'.','' 

314  &  316  N.  nth  St.,  PHILADELPHI/^ 


Cottage  Gardens, 

OUEENS,  N.  V. 

c.  W.  W.UID.  ManajjiT. 

Carnations 
WHOLESALE      Cannas 
GRovvERs  OF   Qeraniums 
#  Orchids. 

N6W,  Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants 

STROBILANTHES    DVERIANUS.    This    i.s   the 


Spiraea  "Authoi 
Lord  Penzance' 

A  large  c.ilb 

PELARGONII   ^ 
RARE  AND    I.I 

NAMENTAI,    II 
P/E0NIE3     A 

tivatiou.     11 


y  Watcrcr,"  flowers  rich  crimson 
;  new  hybrid  5weet  Briar. 

L-li.m  111  rare  hotliouse  and  grreen 

V      •  i    !;i>pean  novelties. 

\l   III  I  I     IvHRaREENS,  OR. 
I  I  -    ^111  I  US,  ORCHIDS,  &c 

the  f 


y   l't--rt'niiia]s.  Phloxes,  JapaU' 
Clematis,  etc.    New  and  Stand' 
ard  Fruits,  etc. 
•S-Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D,  C. 


CHOICE    ROSES,    SEEDS 
BOTTOM   PRICES.      Send 


<D    BULBS    AT 


-FRED   F.   CONARD. 


awer  V,  West  Grove.  Pa. 


G0LUMBIftN.:!Jl^K5'uc''j;f  .,ro„...  .eev 
hii:li,  and  lias  \lclded  over  SOOU  quarts  per  acre.  Cata- 
l..iue  descrlblnB  It  and  the  KKST  strawberries  and 
other  small  frulw.  IncludluK  the  TRIUMPH  Ooose- 
berry.  Also  hardy  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  Large  stock.  KIght  prices.  Send  for  one 
today.  It's  free.  Address 
COE  &  CONVERSE,  No  13,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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CflTflLOCUES. 

W.  L.  Swan,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I— Flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  and  all  manner  of 
greenhouse  and  hardy  plants.  He  has 
the  most  beautiful  garden  in  that  aristo- 
cratic village. 

William  Tricker  &  Co.,  Clifton,  N.  J.- 
Water  lilies  and  aquatics  generally.  \ 
beautilully  gotten  up,  comprehensive  and 
instructive  catalogue. 

A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons,  Columbus, 
Ohio.— V'egetable  and  flower  seeds;  speci- 
alty, tomatoes. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C— Supple- 
ment to  bis  general  plant  catalogues  and 
filled  with  new  and  rare  plants. 

Edw.  ■V\^  Cone,  Menomonie,  Wis.— 
Strawberries. 

Thompson's  Sons,  Rio  Vista,  Va. — 
Small  fruits. 

James  Stewart,  Elmwood  Nurserj-, 
Memphis,  Tenn.— Fruit,  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  roses. 

Newport  Nursery  Company,  Newport, 
R.  I. — Hardj'  herbaceous  plants. 

Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.— 
New  prune  and  plum. 

D.  H.  Roberts,  South  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.— Glass. 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Totienham,  London.— 
Hardy  perennials,  florists  flowers,  trees, 
shrubs,  vines. 

F.  Kelsey,  l-to  Broadway,  New  York  — 
Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  hardy 
perennials  and  fruit  trees. 


Memphis, Feb.  11.  Had  sixinches  more 
of  snow;  this  with  the  previous  snow  will 
cover  the  ground  for  three  weeks,  some- 
thing unknown  here  before.  Still  nothing 
is  hurt.  ^  Marechal  Niel  roses.  Magnolia 
Ibscata,  or  Olea  tragrans,  or  anything 
else  hasn't  a  brown  leaf.  Dormancy  is 
the  cause  of  this.  If  growth  had  started 
before  this  cold  snap  came  every  one  of 
these  Ihings  would  have  been  killed. 


CHQIQE  DECORATIVE 

PLANTS.  ;;.;.i  ■:',;,' cL::i;:.; 


3EAS0NESBE0S.,  Oneco,  Florida. 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  T^l>  r>l,^AVk\^s. 

LoulBlana.  Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telllns  about  II. 
practical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by 
.....  D —    A^,.   ..  year:  circulation.  lliO.UOO  copies 


stark  Bros..  40c 


of  the  Cream"' 


!0f  I 


tSrflt 


the  busy 


Columbian  Raspberry. 

Over  2o  quarta  from  one  bUHh.  and  especially 
adapted  to  city  Kardens.  The  originator  offers  plants 
of  tills  new  variety  for  Bale.  Send  for  circular  giving 
full  particulars,  experiment  station  reports,  etc. 
Price,  $;>  per  doz. :  14  doz.  n  60.  5Uc.  each.  $:iU  per  lot'. 
JOS.   r.  THOMPSON.  Oneida,  N.  V. 

STRAW  i5^^i;;^^i^i'Vi::,k^f^^i-!;^:iF 

t.'tW.ClU  plant-*    QCDDV    f'""it    p;aiits    at 
lur  sprint'  trad*'    D  C- lA  ri    I      lowest      prices. 

RARE  WATER  LILIES. 

The  ORIENTAL  NELUHBIUM  (Sacred  Lotus) 

and  its  varieties. 
WHITE,  YELLOW,  PINK  and  BLUE  LILIES. 

GEO.  RICHARDSON,  Lordstown,  O. 


s  , 


ny 


ui-'hiy 


READER, 


.Vk'  rare.  FLOWE.RS 

ceonly,  address  ELLIS  I5KOS. 
will  astonish  and  please.    Free. 


Arlington 
Grown  Seeds 


Toim.udu.c  lli>  .l:  u  , 
vanetii--..  ol  u  liicli  « t-  « 
a  collection  of  10  pac  k 

OrOHby's  Improved  Ek.> 
Imp.  buiiviri.  Ilslf-L.>.. 
I£iiw«..ir»  S.n  F„om  Ca 
l'po(*byV  Extra  Eaplj    N' 


%^^^S^- 


'        '.I.,. Ill  .SicL-,  wc  licl\L  sell,,  led   the    nio.M  <ul.  I.ruted 

$1.00  Worth  for  40  Cents. 

MIC   |..ii  k.isjeeacb  of  tbe  followiuf;:  — 

I        BIutk-ScedtMl  T.i,ni».T;,.II  I  .tliio.-, 
uoli  (urrot,  IlanverD  Y.IIum   <. <>,il„„ 


:'d  Haiid  Book,  Hi 


W.W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


MMM  GHRYSflNTHEMUMS  umMf 

25  strong,  healthy  plants  for  $1.00. 

ONE  EACH:  A.  H.  Fewkes,  Inter  Ocean,  Yellow  Queen,  Pitcher  &  Manda,  The  Queen, 
Viviand-Morel,  Comrades,  Portia,  Niveus,  Marguerite  Jeffords,  Geo.  W.  Childs, 
Pres.  W.  R.  Smith,  lora.  Ivory,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Miss  Kate  Brown,  Marie  Louise, 
Louise  Sievers,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Phipps,  Lady  Playfair,  Golden  Gate,  A.  T.  Ewing, 
Gloriana,  Autumn  Eve,  Harry  May. 

True  to  name.      Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue —  ^^^i^ 

H.  W.  TURNER.  Wll0l6sal6  Florist.  SHARON.  Ffl. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

{NEW  AND  RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES.t 

^  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Native  Trees  and  Plants  a  Specialty.  X 

♦  Stroiij;    Fiel.l-K:i>>"ii    CUiiiipH    of    II.VKOV    I'KKKNMALS    in    LaiRe    .\KK.)itment.       ♦ 

♦  AMERICAN  OAKS  OF  ALL  SIZES.  X 

♦  Larse  TKKKs,  SHKIUS  aii.l  TKANSfL.lNTKU  EVEKGKKKNS  for  immediate  elle.t.  f 

^  !J-    I':sllMuitcs  furnished  on  larKf  I'luiitlim  Lists.    Descriptive  Catalogue  on  application.  J 

tTHOS.  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Box  j,  Germantown,  Pa.* 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


TR?. 


£S 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose-,;£;,:j»;j*';;;',';5; 


SHALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS.  ROSES. 

EVERGREENS,  HARDV  PLANTS. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

Pre  fr?"aM!!t?Iimv'^ain'^oiJ'fIr^*^" 
Write  fnr  N.-W  Cit«IoKru-,hf.i„tifiilly  illustrat.-.i.     Fr'te. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

nOUNT   IIOIM:  MkSLkli;6,  Rochester,  N.  V. 
CSTABLISHeO  DVtR  HALF  A  CCNTURY  AGO. 


FARHER  on  the  STRAWBERRY 

[e  of  a  httlebook  vprittcn  by  our  L.  J.  Karuit-r,  who  has  spent  his  life 

mail  fruits.      A  complete  practical  treatise,  price  2.5c.      Every  person  or- 

'ill  receive  0  Lady  Thompson  Stravrberry  plants  if  they  mention  this  pa- 

-8tg=^The  first  person  who  orders  from  each  state  will  receive  81  worth  of 

(our  choice)  free.      If  you  love  fruits,  send  ior  our  catalogue  of  plants  and 

free.     //ii^htU azvards  on  Sha-wdetnrs  a/  t/ir  ll'or/if's  Fun. 

P.  0  Box  E       THE  L.  J.  FARHER  NURSERY  CO.,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


.tringi 


TK  AI>1GEL 

loKiH-  tells  all  ali.nir  tliis  aii.l.iihr,  i,,, 


KKKKFUOMUISKASE,    THE  ROGERS  NURSERY  CO.,iiox  103  Moorcstown,  N.J 


STRAWBERRY  i  RASPBERRY 


DOLLARS  FUN  ftND  COMFORT 


T'^:uuX"^:.!rK:c,^  IN  FRUIT 

I'lumB,  and  other  mortgage  llfterw    DruppuHtiil 
UALK  BROS.,  South  Olaatonbury.  (^onu. 


TREES,  SHRUBS, 

C>»k|  Vines,  Dahlias,  Cannas.&c. 

A  full  line  of  nursery  stocit  espe- 
cially adapted  for  Decorative  plant- 
ing. Bstlmales  furnished  on  applica- 
tion Our  CatalOKUe  for  18%  now 
ready.    Send  for  one. 

THE  Wn.  H.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 

Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
nj;  to  advertisers. 


1895. 


GARDENING. 


For 

Lawns  and 

Gardens. 


^  Bowker's  :3 
^    Lawn  Dressing.    3 

m  Made  from  chemicals.  A  clean,  13 
y~  odorless,  and  efficient  substitute  "^ 
^^for  stable  manure.  Produces  a-« 
^compact  green  turf,  brilliantly r^ 
^:  colored  flowers,  and  delicious:^ 
y-  vegetables.  i:^ 


Enough  for  a  house  lot,  $0.50^^ 

House  lot  and  garden,    .  1  75^S 

Lawn,  garden,  and  flower  beds,  3.00^^ 

handsomely   illustrated    pamphlet  I^ 


Cpss  Biiii  Mfcial. 

Cypress  Sash  Bars 

Up  to  .3:'  feel  in  length,  ,.r  over. 

Cypress  Shingles 

Cost  no  lucre  than  pine  or  cedar,  nnd  will  last 
three  or  four  tiiues  as  long.      Send   for  our  book. 

"Cypress  Lumber  and  its  Uses." 
THE  A.  T.  STEARNS  LUMBER  CO., 

Neponset,  Boston,  iMass. 

Iron  Reservoir 

Lawn  Settees 

Are  Manufactured  by 

MCDONALD  BROS.,  Columbus,  0. 


HOW  TO  CiROW 

Pine=Apples. 


JOHN  ASPINWALL,  Eau  Qallie,  Fla. 

,867 1895- 

Kansas  Home  Nursery. 

'  •  lUsof  HarilyFriilt  and  ilr- 

1111 1.1  I1..M.    orlKlnatorof the"P«-erlCRB 

K  in^i^    I;  .^i.i..  fry.'*     All   leadlnK  and   new 
'■-,  urapCH.  Bhruhhery  and  ever- 
-   ■  '  '         I        .  I,,  Hppll<;anl8.    Afients  wanted. 

A.   n.  likli;SA,   Hi)v  J,   LAWRENCI:,   KAN. 
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LANDSCAPE    GARDENING. 


WE  HAVE  SECURED  the 

in  En,i;lisli  landscape  work,  wli 
shall   be    pleased   to   furnish 


ices  of  several  highly  competent  men  experienced 
services  we  offer  for  conference  and  advice.  We 
ns  and   execute  them  in  a  thorouRhly  first-class 


Head  Gardeners  and  Assistants. 


WE  HAVE  ON  OUR  REOISTER  the  names,  addresses  and  references  of  prac- 
tical, trusty  men  lor  the  above  named  positions.  Will  be  happy  to  recommend 
them  to  anyone  requirint;  their  services  at  any  time. 

PITCHER  &  MANDA  mo  Short  Hills,  N.J. 


^^%''%^%/%/%^'%.'%/V^%^%/%.'%.'V%/%/%^^-%.  ■%.'%.'%.■%. -%/%.-%/%^%^%/%/%,1 


EVERYONE  PRIZE  W'NNERS 

M  I      II 


atac 


J    I       o  W   nn  n     i 


\  Good  l  Reese  Co ,  Box  2      Champion  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio  t 

We  Grow  ™,'lM'Surn°„7  Hoses  Annually 

■Mmiiv  .iili.  Mhii,^     I,  iiiiL.  ly     Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fru;tand  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 
Vesetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
NO   FINER  ASSORTiVIENT  OF   LARGE  OR  SMALL   FRUITS, 

SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 
,   ^\i'"    '  O.-naiTientals   lb:jri   :iii.vcitlnT  nuispiy  <-nn   shnw 

l'l:ii:i.  .  -.  ■  -■i.\:,i.ji     I'i. i!iMv,-,„. I   iir!(l,TMii-c,-ordinlly  invited 

u,,-:i\'  :: .,  :,.i.,.k.     ^n  MJtUl  K  FUKE 

Sei-di.  Pi,ui!s   ^  11  ill  Size  Trees,  etc.  Postpaid.    Larger  by  Freight  or  Ex|)ress. 
41stYhAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS&  HARRISON  CO.,   Box  23     Painesville,  Ohio. 


R 


Fin'Q  FRUIT  TREES, 

kll#     W     SMALL  FRUITS.  VINES.   ROSES. 
mmammm^mmm     ORNAMENTALS.Crates&Baskets. 
TIMBRELL         I       ELDORADO 
Strawberry.        |        Blackberry. 


NJiW  IKI  n> 


•R  PASS  nil  other 


REID'S    NURSERIES.  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES 


JOur  new  Cntalni^'tir.  with   lie;iutiful  colored  plate,  triitliful  illn?tntinii 
Wf^i  .Sclc.-t    Fniit  Trees,  Plants  mid  Vines,  roiiiplctc  li-l  of  Oniaincnta 
Stock,  all   hardv  .-ma  iiUmMc.   mailed  Free. 
T    J     DWYER,   Orange  Co.  Nurseries,   CORNWALL,  N.  Y 


JH 


ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- Th, 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS.  "'■ 


'THK    KKMH^ 


■M  X\MN<;.   rroiTi.tor.    KK.\niN(;,   M.VS 


m. 


TRE.ES 


1.000.000  TREES 


U  .S.I.lTTI.i;  AKI.It.iilii -KT.N.V. 
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GARDENING. 


Mar.  IS, 


Publisher's  Department. 


WHAT  SUBSCRIBERS  SflY. 

I  GLEAN  a  harvest  of  hints,  suggestions 
and  useful  information  from  every  num- 
ber of  Gardening.  It  is  exceedinglv 
helpful.  H.  S.  T.  ■ 

Chicago,  Feb.  26,  '95. 

I  WOULD  as  soon  do  without  my  daily 
paper  as  to  quit  Gardening,  therefore 
find  enclosed  $2  to  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion for  another  year.  .\rG.  S. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  Gak- 
dkning  I  desire  to  say  that  while  your 
paper  maintains  its  present  standard  1 
shall  regard  it  as  almost  a  necessity. 

Xew  Jersey.  J.  L.  B. 

1  herewith  enclose  check  for  renewal 
of  my  subscription  to  Gardening.  *  * 
1  am  a  crank  about  your  paper  and  have 
every  single  copy  of  it  in  my  possession 
from  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  to  No.  57.  I  subscribe 
to  a  great  number  of  papers  and  maga- 
zines, but  there  is  not  a  single  one  comes 
into  my  nossessioii  that  is  a  more  wel- 
come visitor  or  that  I  get  as  much  enjoy- 
ment out  of  as  Gardening.  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  manner  in  which  the  paper 
is  conducted.  There  is  nothing  selfish  or 
stingy  about  it;  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  the  liberal  way  in  which  answers  to 
correspondents  on  all  practical  t|uestions 
submitted  ai-e  treated.  And  in  my  mind 
this  is  what  makes  the  paper  so  interest- 
ing and  valuable  to  the  amateur.    J.  F. 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  31,  '95 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application 


Largest  liiilMcrs  uf  (.i  1 1  iiIiDiwt   si  i  m  i  iii<  n.     slxliiKl»»t    Vw.ti  >ls  at  the  World's  F.ilr. 
ti^-seiKl  Foiii  <  tilts  I'.ml.iKe  for  llliii.ti.ited  (  .it.ilociie. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^"^"^ ^^..n.^ 

Factory:    Irvington-on-Hudson.  N.  Y.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 

When  wrlllnt;  nifml.m  (iardenlni;. 

EAGLE    BRAND  THE  BEST. 


NO  TAR. 


ROOFING 


NO  TAR 


It  is  superior  to  any  other  roofing,  and  unequaled  for  House,  Barn,  Factory,  or  out- 
buildings; it  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin,  or  iron;  it  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone;  it  is  the  best  roofing  in  the  market,  in  durability,  to  all  others. 

Send  for  estimate,  and  state  size  of  roof. 

.  .  .  RUBBER    PAINT 

The  best  known  paint  in  the  world  for  tin,  iron  or  shingle  roofs,  fences,  sides  of  barns 

or  out-buildings.     It  costs  only  60  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  or  $4.50  for  a  5-gallon 

Color,  dark  red.     It  will  stop  leaks  in  tin  or  iron  roofs  that  will  last  for  years.     It 

is   guaranteed   not   to   peel,  crack,  scale,  nor  wash  off,  and  is  fire-proof  against  sparks. 

TRY  IT. 

EXCELSIOR  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 

155  Duane  Street,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  menttcm  Uiirdc nlnt.'- 


Meehans' 
Monthly, 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

VI.V 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  dady  line  of  first  class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  950  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  A.  M. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maps,  Tickets  and  full  inlormation, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Chicacjo. 


"The  novice  or  amateur 
fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  koowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art, 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
form." — Philadelphia  Ledger, 


■'A  magazine  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening cannot  well  afford  to 
be  without."— Aw^on  Herald 


A  twenty  paged  magazine  of  iutelligent  and  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.  Kach  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  ol 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Mef.hans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.    As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  1 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  m 

Libscriptjon  Price,  #3.00  per  yean  »1.00  for  (>  inunths.     Sample  copies  Free. 


al  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  ha 


with  Gardening  for 


for   «3.00. 


THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  C  ....      OERHANTOWN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FLOWER  POTS 

THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO.,  713, 715, 717  &  719  Wharton  St..  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

BRANCH     WAREHOUSES: 

Randolph  Ave.  and  tuion  Street,  Jersey  City;  Jackson   Ave.  and  Pearson  Street,  Long  Island  City. 


When  writlog  mention  Gardening. 
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Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse. 


I    LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO. 
S  LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


(IREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought.  Iron.  Boilers. Only. 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE: 

69  Dearborn  St.,      CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


JOHN  C.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
(jreen= House     'H^^^ 
^^^        Construction 
30*7  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicaSfO 

Qreen  Bone  Cutter. 


HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

ORhi  NHOUSE  HEAlINd  AND   VENTILATINO   APPARAIIS 


int    11  ,ri     la     „i      r  ^o       1  at  ihc    U    .Ms   j  a,,    ,   ,    ||   ,i,^„|iuril   Archititturi    (irtcnhou! 

Con!,trui.lion  and  lleatill>:  Apparatus. 

Conservatories,  Qreenhouses,   Palm   Houses,  etc.  erected  complete    with    our  Patent  Iron 

Frame   Construction. 

SKNI>  FOIIK  CKNTS  FOR  I  l.l.rsTKATKl)  t'ATAl.tMJlKS. 

^  233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

•      •      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  QREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 

We  desire  to  nnoounce  the  dissulutinn  »f  the  firm  uf  SIptle.  Dopffet  &  Co..  i 
ItB  Buccessor,  The  Syhactse  Puttkkv  Co.,  which  will  be  under  the  ma 
and  Conrad  Breltscbwerth.  The  buwlnesB  will  be  conducted  as  heretofc 
meet  the  RrowlnR  demand  for  our  goudB,  We  have  accordlnKly  enlarKed  o 
unBurpassed  facUltleB  are  now  prepared  to  All  1"      •  ■        • 

machines  are  tumlne  out  the  beet  and  most  ser 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvemenle  we  solicit 
that  we  can  supply  juet  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and 


>  Introduce  to  the  trade 
■     '  "llllam  Dopflel 
arger  scale  to 


your  patronaKe  I 

J —  .„ lea  ai  a  nnce  ana  in  a  manner  Hntisrnft* — ■-     " 

samples  and  we  h 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn, 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherpurpose.    UflT-AIR 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      HIR 

DeLAMATER-RIDER  and  PUMPING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   r^ipm- 

DUMPING     ENGINE. 

■         ENGINE. 


standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  percent,  off  for  cash  with  order.    Special  dis- 
count on  large  orders.   We  carry  a  largo  etuct  on 
band  of  good  strong  pot«. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 
IM-lnch  pots,  per  lOOO  $  :i.()0     C-lnch  pots,  per  ICI00J22.00 
I,       "  •'  3.25     7         ■•  "        :t5.00 

2<       "  ••  3.50     8         ••  "        60.00 


Address   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  V. 

^'.24tliSt.,NeiTrork 


Bsfet 


ithem    Tliey 


can  hf  arranged  for  any  kind  of  fuel     £ 

Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Fifth  Ave.. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ing  to  advertisers, 


)KNING  when  writ 


w 


rite  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator,' 


A  monthly  journal  issued  by 
gv'«i§      the  largest  engraving  house 
in  the  United  States.     .     . 


J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183-  185.  "87  rionroe  Street, 

.    .   CHICAGO. 


EngravinK  by  all  Proces 


2o8 
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Mar.  15^ 


New  Sweet  Peas. 


More  than  20,000  Pounds  of  Seed  !- 


We  are  headquarters  in 
-^r'jSSA  America  for  Sweet  Peas, 
"    i^/     and  now  call  attention  to 

rhe  Greatest  Offer  Ever 
Made  in  Sweet  Peas, 

Known  as  FORDHOOK   COLLECTION 
of  NEW  SWEET  PEAS  for  1895. 

p^|«    O^    Pl"^     ^^  ^'"  ^^"d,  postpaid,  to  any  address, 
*   ^*      '^t/    VrkO*  one    full-sized    packet   of   each   of   the 


ixed. 


Fiiu  St  \(i\ehies,  and  a  large  packet  of  New  Sweet  Peas 
llectiDii  contains  one  liberal  packet  each  of — 
BLUSHING  BEAUTY.     One  of  the  finest*,  three  to  four  flowers  facing  one  way 
lovely  lieyond  expression  ;  exquisitely  soft  fleshy-rose. 
COUNTESS  OF  RADNOr!       ri„,  ,    Vuv.  .  Npanded  flowers  on  a  st.ni,  »ilh 
i>         111    uh  sli  ,wn;  tlu-ui,,.,;-.,..  J,  Ihu.li.^rht  mauve,  while  the  slnn.lanls 
ill       11     II   I    In    III  r  main  I'.      In.   |iial,.|  |. -i  ..  .uiiast  with  light  and  jiink. 

•N     f-MII  Y   HENDERSON.      A    |.un    wl seedling  from  Blamlu-  I-.rry, 

i^   •ill    the   extra   <-iirly  aiul    free-flowering  qualities  of   its  parent, 
ting  flowers  on  stiff  stems;  pure  satiny  white  in  color. 
LY.      For  color  this   superb  variety   is   unapproached.      Splendid, 
!!.;(    t\|ianded  flowers,  three  on  a  stem;    truly  a  fiery  scarlet,  vivid  in  the 
mgs  -ind  deep  brdhant  m  the  standaids 

lETY.     Splendid,  expanded   flowers   three  to  foui  on  long  stems,  standing 
wtll   liom  the  foliige ,  wings  and   standrid^  lieautifully  marked  with  lively 

M    I,  It  ciimson  on  white 
NEW  SWEET  PEAS,  MIXED.       I  Ins  is  „ur  ow,,  mixtuie— a  beaiiti- 
uet  of  which    mtunl    i/*     punted   111  fourteen  colcrs.  is  shown 

in          /   //            '  1  In    seed    is  now  so  chea])  that 

iM  I     ol  s«i    I   1  I     lint  It  by  the  pound.      Per  |  acket 

,   1    Ills    f>  pi   I    I     I    1  .,       ni       ounce  10  cents,  3  one  iiunce 

I      1  ii,es  for  2-,   mil  |iiiil.  1    pound    30  cents;    per  jiound 
I     1 1    postpaid 

With  the  above  we  send  FREE  a  min  of  the 

|M,puUr  h,M,klet : 

ALL  ABOUT  SWEET   PEAS," 

ritteii  l.ir  us  In  tin  Rkv.  Mr.  IIitchins, 
cliirniin.,l\  ilhistntcd,  a  simple  but  iriist- 
x\\\\   s:uidi    to  siniis%  with  Sweet  Peas. 

llf-^  Five  complete  collections  (with   live 

1  H.ks)  for  m.OO.     With  a  dollar  order  we 

ill   ilsos,  ml  FREE,  il   isked  for,  our  elegant 

new  hthographtd  hanger,  size  thirty  by  nine 

nil  Ik  s   shini  111.^  si\  iMiiuniets  of  Sweet  Peas, 


AGENTS'  OUTFIT. 


For  30  cts.  we 


ne  Complete  Collection  of  Sweet  Peas  as  ahnv 

one   Elegant    Lithographed   Hanger,    mlied    m 

lube     one  cop\  of     A  dear's  Work  at   Fordho 

harm  ,  *   one  cop\  of  Burpee's  Farm  Annual  ni 

Bright  Book  About  Seeds  (wliicliever  vou  have  1 

'.\v\\  Special  Illustrated  Circulars  of  Swi 


BURPEE'S   FARM  ANNUAL  for  1895 


"  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue."  A  handsome  book  of  174  pages.  400  illustrations,  beautiful  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature,  with  many  new  features  for  1895.  It  tells  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow,  including 
tare  novelties  that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.      Price  10  cents  (less  than  cost),  but  mailed   Free  to  intending  purcha-crs. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  «&  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Sprinj;  without 
lirst  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO.. 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


I\ATIVE    TREES, 


SHRUBS    AND 
PLANTS. 


The  largest  and  best  stock  in  America  lurnished  by  the  do/en,  hundred  or 
thousand,  at  extremely  low  prices.  1  am  Selling  Agent  for  Harlan  P.  Kelsey's  North 
Carolina  Nursery,  and  will  send  descriptive  catalogue  on  application. 


WILKINSON    ELLIOTT, 

Landscape  Architect,    PITTSBllRa.    PA. 


CHICAGO,  APRIL  I,  1895, 
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LARGE    PRUITBD    SWEET    CHESTNUT   AS    GROWN    AT   DOSORIS 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


SWEET  CHESTNUTS. 

Our  illustration,  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  European  chestnut  tree 
taken  at  Dosoris  last  September,  shows 
what  kind  of  a  garden  tree  a  chef  tnut 
makes.  When  in  full  leaf  it  is  a  fine  orna- 
ment, and  when  in  bloom  in  summer  its 
hoary  head  is  quite  conspicuous,  but  when 
the  burrs  begin  to  open  in  the  fall  and 
show  the  big  brown  nuts  it  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  The  nuts  are  very  large, 
and  the  tree  a  sure  and  heav}'  cropper. 
It  is  a  grafted  plant,  standard  high  like 
an  apple  tree,   about   twenty  years  old. 


19  feet  in  height  by  22  feet  in  spread  of 
branches.  The  pro.ximity  of  other  trees 
prevented  us  getting  as  good  a  picture  of 
it  as  we  would  like.  Beautiful  engrav- 
ings of  a  dish  of  its  nuts,  also  of  nuts  of 
Paragon,  Numbo  and  Japanese  chestnuts, 
engraved  from  photographs  taken  here 
in  '92  appeared  in  Oarde.nino  March 
15,  '9.3. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  chestnuts  in 
general  cultivation,  namely  the. \merican, 
which  has  the  smallest  and  sweetest  nuts 
of  all;  the  European,  the  parent  of  our 
cultivated  varieties,  and  the  nut  common 
in  our  markets,  and  the  Japanese.  .Ml  of 
them  are  grown  for  sale  by  our  nursery- 
men. The  .\nierican  is  usually  raised 
from  seed,  and  wild  trees  of  local  excel- 
lence are  propagated  in  the  same  way  or 


bv  splice  grafting.  Of  the  European 
chestnut  we  have  several  extra  fine  vari- 
eties, such  as  Numbo  and  Paragon,  that 
are  perpetuated  by  grafting  on  .\merican 
seedlings.  The  finer  Japanese  sorts  are 
also  grafted  plants.  Their  advantage 
consists  in  early  bearing  and  large  nuts. 
This  is  the  time  to  plant  chestnut  trees. 
Send  at  once  to  the  nursery  for  three 
sorts,  namely.  Paragon,  Xunibo  and 
Japan  Giant.  These  have  extra  large 
nuts.  Be  very  careful  of  them  in  planting 
not  to  let  the  roots  get  dry,  for  it  is  easy 
to  hurt  them.  Wherever  a  wild  chestnut 
tree  will  thrive  a  big  fruited  variety  will 
also  grow.  While  they  prefer  good  ground 
any  moderately  fair  land,  even  rock)'  and 
shady  soil,  will  suit  them.  Prepare  the 
groimd  forthcmas  carefullvas  vou  would 


GARDENING. 


April  /, 


for  a  choice  lawn  tree,  they'll  repay  you 
in  vigorous  growth  and  early  and  plen- 
teous fruit. 

In  planting  trees  about  our  homes  why 
not  set  out  some  grafted  chestnuts?  Thej' 
don't  grow  high  like  wild  forest  trtes; 
they  are  comely  and  clean  and  make  good 
shade  trees,  and  they  are  a  perfect  joy  to 
the  children.  Plant  ihem  in  the  orchard 
about  as  far  apart  as  you  would  apple 
trees.  We  know  that  a  grafted  plant  is 
the  counterpart  of  its  parent  just  as  much 
as  a  Ben  Davis  apple  or  Bartlett  pear  is 
the  same  as  the  tree  from  which  the  cion 
that  produced  it  was  taken.  But  no  one 
can  foretell  what  a  seedling  may  be. 
They  will  grow  in  the  fence  row,  and  a 
group  of  them  in  the  pasture  lot  will  give 
shade  to  the  cows  and  horses,  and  bear 
nuts  as  well.  A  basket  of  big  home 
grown  chestnuts  is  avery  ni  e  gilt  to  send 
to  a  friend.  The  young  boys  will  fill  their 
pockets  with  the  nuts  and  bring  them  to 
school  to  astonish  the  other  boys,  every 
one  of  whom  who  can  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  eating  them  will  plant  them.  And 
the  father  will  do  likewise  when  he  goes 
to  business  in  the  morning  to  astonish 
the  "boys"  in  town,  when  they  will  vie 
with  each  other  in  narrating  th'  nutting 
experiences  of  their  youth.  Then  thej^ 
will  bring  home  the  big  nuts  and  plant 
them  and  watch  for  the  trees  and  the 
fruit,  and  there  will  be  good  will  on  every 


SOME  FRUIT   NOTES. 

Dwarf  Pears  and  Apples.— My  experi- 
ence with  dwarf  pear  trees  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  in  fact  1  planted  a  number 
of  them  one  spring  and  the  next  year  one 
of  them,  a  Bartlett,  bore  and  ripened 
eleven  fine  pears.  My  dwarf  apples  are 
doing  almost  as  we  1. 

Fig  trees  won't  ripen  frujt.— I  can- 
not get  the  fig  to  perfect  its  fruit  here;  it 
bears  freely,  but  as  soon  as  the  figs  are 
partiall}'  grown  they  dry  up  and  fall  off, 
although  the  foliage  is  healthy.  [Quite  a 
common  trouble  in  the  norch  especially  in 
open  places  and  on  sandy  land  Try  it  in 
the  shelter  of  a  south  or  east  facing  wall 
or  fence,  in  thoroughly  drained  loamy  or 
loam  and  gravel  soil.  We  have  here  just 
such  a  case  as  this,  the  figs  on  sandy  land 
grow  well  but  drop  all  their  fruit,  those 
on  a  loamj'  hillside  in  a  warm  sheltered 
place  bear  two  crops  of  fine  fruit  a  year. 
In  both  cases  tHe  bushes  are  bent  down 
and  buried  in  winter  —Ed.] 

The  Parker  Earle  is  the  finest  straw- 
berry I  have  ever  gro  ^n;  it  is  firm,  sub- 
acid^ ripens  all  over,  and  it  is  a  good 
bearer  ,  devoting  its  growth  to  bearing 
rather  than  running.  H.  B    C. 

Woburn,  Mass. 


FERTILIZER  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

J.  T.  M.,  Rahway,  N.  J  ,  asks:  "What 
is  the  best  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees,  app-es, 
cherries,  and  pears,  and  for  grape  vines, 
all  several  years  old." 

I  have  never  foimd  any  other  fertilizer 
for  fruit  trees  and  vines  of  all  kinds,  (piite 
c<|ual  to  ])ure  well  rotted  stable  manure. 
Apply  this  on  the  surface  and  fork  it  into 
the  ground.  If  the  manure  is  not  old  then 
l)lacc  it  on  the  surface  around  the  trees, 
and  let  it  decaj'there whiletherains  wash 
the  juices  down  to  the  roots.  Of  course 
where  stable  manure  cannot  readily  be 
obtained  «e  mu-t  resort  to  commjrcial 
fertilizers.  I  think  [)urc  grounl  bone  is 
one  of  the  very    lest  fertilizers   for  grape 


stirred  in  around  the  roots  of  a  vine  with 
excellent  results.  But  here  in  New  Jersey 
we  need  moisture  more  than  anything 
else  for  fiuit  trees  planted  on  our  dry  soils, 
and  I  depend  more  upon  mulching  than 
any  kind  of  fertilizer,  and  if  I  could  get 
nothing  better  I  would  use  pine  shavings 
or  sawdust,  but  we  can  usually  obtain 
better  kinds,  such  as  old  leaves,  straw, 
hav,  or  coarse  straw  v  manure. 
Ridgewood,N.  J.    '        A.  S.  Fii.i.i:k. 


SOME  GOOD  FEARS  FOR  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  same  varieties  of  fruit  do  not 
always  succeed  ccjually  well  in  all  soils, 
and  sometimes  our  own  individual  taste 
is  quite  variable.  But  the  following  are 
really  good  sorts  for  an  amateurtogrow, 
and  succeed  well  over  a  large  area  of 
country. 

For  Sta.ndards.— Bartlett,  Giftard. 
Sheldon,  Howell,  Anjou.Seckel,  Boussock 
and  Lawrence. 

For  Dwarfs.  -Clapp's  Favorite,  Tyson, 
Angouleme  and  Clairgcau. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.  A.  S.  Fuller. 


fl  FEW  GOOD   FEARS  FOR   ONTARIO. 

Ontario  has  peculiar  climatic  conditions, 
being  mostly  surrounded  by  three  great 
inland  lakes;  on  the  south  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  Erie  wash  its  shores,  and  Lake 
Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  on  the  north 
and  west.  Fruit  trees  sui' able  for  one 
section  may  be  unsuit  dfor  another  part, 
for  instance  a  pear  grown  along  the  lake 
shore  may  be  a  summer  variety  while  a 
few  miles  back  upon  the  mountain  it 
would  be  classed  as  an  autumn  pear. 
But  altogether,  the  following  varieties  do 
well  here  and  are  Al   in  every  particular. 

For  summer.  Giffard.Claiip's Favorite. 
Bartlett,  Tvson. 

For  autumn.  Hardy,  Flenrsh  Beauty, 
Seckel,  Sheldon. 

For  winter,  .\niou.  Glout  Morceau, 
Josephine  de  M alines,  Goodale. 

A.  Gilchrist. 

West  Toronto  Junction. 


Diseased  Grapevines.— In  answer  to 
J.  L.,  Milford,  Pa.:  The  bit  (  f  leaf  and 
flower  sent  in  the  little  match  box  were 
too  insufficienfand  dried  upfor  us  togive 
it  proper  examination.  But  vour  vines 
are  badly  infested  with  downy  mildew. 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  preventive  rather 
than  curative.  Ccjd  draughts,  sudden 
and  wide  ventilation,  hosing  the  vines  too 
early  in  the  morning  of  a  dull  day,  or  late 
in  the  afternoon  so  that  they  don't  get 
dry  before  dark,  or  a  dead  raw  atmos- 
phere in  the  vinery,  or  a  cold,  sodden, 
imdrained  border,  or  a  good  many  other 
causes  will  encourage  mildew;  Once 
started  if  not  checked  it  spreads  rapidly. 
Check  it  by  favorable  cultural  conditions, 
make  a  paint  of  sulphur,  e  ay  and  w  ater 
and  paint  it  on  the  heating  pipes,  or  use 
linseed  oil  and  sulphur,  and  with  a  pow- 
der bellows  dust  sulphur  over  all  the 
diseased  parts  of  the  vines.  Every  leaf 
and  flower  and  young  tip  now  affected 
are  spoiled  for  life;  we  can  only  stop  or 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  we 
can  not  cure  damage  already  done. 

When  to  prune  an  apple  orchard.— 
E.  S.  C,  Mich.,  writes:  "We  have  usually 
pruned  our  apple  orchard  in  May  or  June 
but  it  would  be  so  much  more  convenieut 
to  do  it  in  April.  Would  that  be  right." 
It  would  be  better.  Cuts  made  in  sum- 
mer heal  quicker  than  those  made  in  win- 
ter, hut  anytime  between  October  and 
April  is  good,  in  fact  it  is  the  general 
time  for  ])runing  orchard  trees,  and  when 


the  trees  are  leafless  it  is  much  easier  to 
see  what  wants  to  be  pruned,  than  when 
they  are  in  full  leaf. 

Tie  up  the  grape  vines  —If  they  have 
been  pruned  and  left  above  ground  tie 
them  into  position  and  get  done  with 
them  If  on  trellises  use  a  stout  cord  or 
piece  of  marlin  to  tie  the  main  stems,  and 
light  cord  or  matting  will  do  for  the  vines 
and  vetj'  little  at  that,  as  soon  as  the 
young  shoots  grow  out  they  emit  tendrils 
"that  fasfcn  the  vines  to  the  trellises  quite 


Landscape  Gardening. 


A  FAIRY  WOODS-SflRUBS. 

For  floral  effects  our  main  dependence 
must  rest  on  shrubs.  Use  them  in  thou- 
sands. Don't  isolate  them  as  specimens 
as  one  might  in  the  garden  or  arrange 
them  with  any  degree  of  formality,  at 
the  same  time  let  there  be  meaning  in  the 
irregularity.  Have  no  beds  of  shrubs  or 
anything  looking  like  a  bed,  but  give  the 
wood  t"he  appearanceof  nature  in  extrav- 
agance. 

Consider  the  situation.  Before  setting 
out  .1  tree  or  shrub  decide  upon  what 
effects  you  wish  to  get,  and  strive  to  attain 
th  m.  You  want  harmony  and  beauty 
on  every  side.  Have  distinct  features,  and 
avoid  any  approach  to  monotony.  Have 
a  proper  selection  of  shrubs  for  every  pur- 
pose, and  do  not  attempt  to  grow  any- 
thing under  unfavorable  conditions. 
Shrubs  that  prefer  open  places  should  be 
planted  in  the  open,  and  those  that  love 
the  shade,  in  the  shade,  and  so  on.  Have 
an  unbroken  succession  of  shrubs  in  bloom 
trom  the  Japanese  witch  hazel  in  March 
till  our  native  one  in  October.  Have 
shrubs  in  showy  fruit  the  year  round, 
from  Standish's  bushhoneysueklein  May 
and  June  till  Thunberg's  barberrj'  drops 
its  fruit  the  following  spring.  And  have 
pictures  of  tinted  foliage. 

We  rave  a  host  of  both  native  and 
exotic  shrubs  available  for  our  purpose. 
But  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  wood  and  not  a  garden,  and  that 
single  flowers  and  natural  forms  and  tints 
alone  are  admis^ible  into  it.  Double 
flowering  shrubs  as  altha;as,  kerrias  and 
double  varieties  of  prunus,  spiraea,  etc., 
have  no  right  to  be  here,  they  belong  in 
the  garden.  Neither  should  we  plant 
"double"  snowball  or  hydrangea  bushes, 
they  have  an  artificial  appearance,  but 
the  wild  or  "single"  flowered  forms  are 
excellent  for  our  purpose.  While  we  can 
use  to  good  advantage  crimson  leaved 
Japanese  maples,  purple  leaved  hazel  and 
barberry  and  sometimes  even  the  go'den 
elder  for  distant  tints,  we  must  exclude 
two  colored  variegations,  as  of  the 
Spath's  dogwood,  variegated  elder,  or 
althjea,  or  weigelia,  or  Indian  currant. 

In  planting  we  know  of  no  good  reason 
why  foreign  and  nativeshrubs  should  not 
be  interplanted  or  associated,  providing 
they  belong  to  the  same  family  group, for 
instance  the  spirjeas  of  Japan  and  America, 
the  wild  roses  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe,  and  so  on.  Secure  foliage  effects 
in  the  same  way.  While  it  is  wtU  to  have 
one  or  two  prevailing  kinds  of  plants  in 
an  eff  ct.  many  others  may  also  be  intro- 
duced to  good  purpose.  No  rigid  border 
line  should  mark  the  group;  while 
heavier  in  one  place  than  another  it 
should  fringe  off  thinlv  towards  the  out- 
side. 

SiiKuiis  THAT  ULOOM  before  their  leaves 
appear  in  spring  are  always  interesting, 
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late-blooming  form  of  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata.  Lespedezn  Sicholdii  makes  broad 
bushes  flrip;  ing  in  purple,  and  L.  Japan- 
icn  in  white  pea  (lowers.  The  white  jjap- 
pus  of  Ilnccharis  hulimifolia  is  as  showy 
as  blossoms  and  far  more  lasting.  And  if 
the  Can-opleris  Masaainlhiis  proves  per- 
fectly hardy  it  will  add  to  our  late  blos- 
soms. Now  and  l;iter,  however,  the  fruit 
and    clianyiiiL;    foIiaLre  of  the  shrubs   are 
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but  those  we  could  use  in  the  wood  are 
not  shoAv.  The  Vulan  and  other  Chinese 
magnolias  that  bloom  while  leafless  be- 
long to  the  garden;  in  the  woods  they 
would  have  a  harsh  and  artificial  effect. 
The  ones  for  our  purpose  are  the  Corne- 
lian cherry  and  its  near  relative  Cornus 
ollicinalis,  sweet  gale, leather  wood;  spice 
bush,  mczereon,  shrub  yellow  root,  and 
tlie  like.  If  properly  jilaced  we  coidd  also 
useyellovv  Jasimiiie.  the  vine-like  forsythia 
and  the  spreading  eorylopsis.  Of  course 
our  native  witch  hazel  which  blooms 
in  late  fall,  and  the  Japanese  yelhjw  and 
])urple-flowered  ones  that  bloom  in 
winter  or  early  spring  should  also  find 
a  place;  and  close  up  against  a  south- 
facing  rock  in  some  warm  nook  we  might 
presume  to  grow  Cbimonanthtis tniiirans 
which  blooms  all  winter.  Other  .\pril 
shi  libs  are  Standish's  and  fragrant  bush 
honeysuckle.  Genkwa  blue  daphne,  Thun- 
berg's  spira^a,  yellow  and  red  flowering 
currants,  and  Japan  quince. 

In  May  we  have  someof  the  above, and 
kerria,  amelanchiers,  Japanese  rcdbud, 
many  spiraeas,  beach  plum,  Staphylea 
Cokhicn,  Tartarian  bush  honeysuckles, 
wayfaring  tree,  sweet  shrub  (Cnlycan- 
thus),  garden  (|uinces  (make  |)retty 
shrubs  in  bloom),  Ohent  azaleas,  rhodo- 
types.  neviensia.  xauthoccras,  barberry, 
rhokecherr\- ,  .1  y.n lea  :i nitvna,  t ree  ])a'onies, 
Deiitzin  ffracilis,  and  D.pjirviflora,  African 
taniarix,  many  spiraas,  laburnum,  high 


bush  cranberry,  symplocos,  the  showy 
Rubus  eleliciosus,  black  haw,  exochorda, 
Coronilla  Emeriis,  such  early  roses  as 
rugosaaniX  a/pi'na, medlars, several  vibur- 
nums, etc. 

And  we  enter  June  with  andromcdas 
and  rhododendrons  and  the  first  of  the 
kalmias.  We  also  have  Van  Houtte'sand 
other  spiraeas.  Japanese  Benthamia,  white 
fringe  tree,  Hydrungen  vestitn.  broom. 
Ceanothus  multilhuiis  and  C.  (ivntns, 
mock  oranges,  styrax,  weigelias.  creii.ita 
deutzias,  La;Ian(i's  pyracaiuha,  blailder 
senna,  .rose  acacia,  tree  lil.-ies,  Ibota 
privet,  Cytisiis  nigricans,  wild  elder,  Sjii- 
ra.'a  Japonica  an<l  its  forms,  stuartias 
and  Imperatriee  Hugcnie  hydrangea. 

July  comes  in  with  stuartias,  calal])as, 
Douglas'  ajid  willow  leaved  spir.eas, 
Thunberg's  hydrangea,  wild  prairie  roses, 
oak  leaved  hydrangea,  k(elreutcri;i. 
vucca,  Lespcdeza  bicolor,  button-ball 
bush,  Cytisus  capitatus.  Hypericum  ;ui- 
rcum  and  others,  trumpet  vine,  elethra, 
dwarf  hir.se  chestnut,  Bumalda  and  sev- 
eral other  spiijeas. 

With  Aioust  come  .Osbcck's  sumach, 
calluna  heaths.  alth:eas,  chaste  shruli 
(Vitex).  Chin'se  tamarix,  Clerodendron 
viscosum.  Hydrangea  paniculata  (the 
"single"  onel',  Gordonia.diinorphanthus, 
Clerodendron  liungci.  and  maiiy  second 
crop  flowers  of  earlier  blooming  shrubs. 

Into  Sei'TE-MBEK  a  good  many  of  the 
August    flowers   continue,    notably    the 
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In  p.-qxr  we  will  consider  a  few 
1  ulis  for  special  purposes,  as  for 
Ls,  shade,  etc.,  and  for  fruit  and 
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■  liiiiuadeforagen- 
-'t'  'V  ^  a  verv  con- 
venient and  .11,  in,  iniiiLjc-ment'for  a 
small  suburlrui  i,l,u,  «ii,iv  it  is  desired 
to  have  some  fruit  and  vegetables  as  well 
as  flowers  and  ornamental  jilanting. 

The  shrubbery  is  planted  so  as  to  screen 
the  vegetable  garden,  which  will  be  ipiite 
.ittractive  in  itself  with  its  walks  and 
llouer  borders.  The  clothes  drying 
ground  is  .screened  by  grape  trellis.  "The 
stable  and  potting  shed  for  the  grecn- 
liouse  are  made  to  open  on  the  alley,  so 
there  is  no  necessity  for  cutting  up  the 
!.iwn  with  a  carriage  drive,  wdiieh  is 
:iK\  ,iys  to  be  avoided  in(|uite  small  places 


the  sulcwalk  and  the  curb  are  pin  oaks 
planted  lorty  feet  apart,  with  a  Carolina 
liopl.ir  planted  between  each  two  oaks. 
The  pin  o;iks  are  intended  for  permanent 
street  trees,  and  for  this  pur[)ose  there  is 
nothing  finer,  and  the  Carolina  poplars 
are  to  be  cut  down  when  the  oaks  are 
large  enough  to  be  effective  The  poplars 
have  no  permanent  value,  but  in  a  new 
place  are  useful  for  temporary  planting, 
for  in  good  soil  they  grow  with  remark- 
able rapidity.  I  know  of  some  that  were 
one  inch  in  diameter  when  planted  and 
arc  now,  after  four  seasoji's  growth, 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and   twentv  feet 

1,  Dwarf  pears. 

2.  2.     I5or<ler  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
spring  flowering  Inilbs. 


iwball. 


S.     .\1.,>M.I  i.l.n.ii.ig  of  small  tree,  evcr- 

groups  of  hardy  jilants  in  margin. 
1).     Colorado  blue  spruce. 

10.  Yucca  filamentosa. 

11.  Rose  flowered  wx-eping  Japan 
cherry. 

12.  Japanese  maples. 

i;{,   13.    Forsythia  .sus/)chs,-(. 
1 4-.    Magnolia  stellata. 
!.">.    Eulalia    gracillinin     and     I'unkia 
Sicholdi. 
10.    Mugho  pine. 
17.    French  cannas. 
IS.    Weeping  Norway  spruce. 
I'J.    Magnolia  conspicua. 

20.  Grape  vines,  grown  on  trellis. 

21.  Clematis  paniculata,  Jackmanni 
and  Hcnryii,  planted  six  feet  apart  lo  be 
trained  on  porch. 

22.  Hall's  honeysuckle,  planted  four 
feet  apart  to  be  trained  on  porch. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott. 
Pittsburg,  Pa, 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


fl  FEW  TREES  FOR  DIFFERENT  SOILS. 

The  following  questions  are  by  the  edi- 
tor, and  the  answers  by  Mr.  Robert  Doug- 
las, Waukegan,  111. 

For  limestone  soils.— A  few  trees  that 
like  limestone  soil?  Ans.  Deciduous — 
white  oak,  burr  oak,  in  fact  all  the  white 
oak  family,  also  hickories  and  walnuts. 
Evergreen— spruces,  firs,  arbor  vitaes. 

Trees  that  dislike  limestone?  Ans. 
Deciduous— beeches,  chestnuts.  Evergreen 
— rhododendrons  and  several  other  broad 
leaved  evergreens.  As  far  as  I  have  had 
experience  I  find  no  limestone  soils  in 
which  hardy  trees,  except  the  few  just 
mentioned,  do  not  grow  successfully. 

Trees  that  prefer  clay  soil?  Ans. 
Deciduous— all  the  white  oak  family, 
hickory  and  walnut.  E vergreeen— fi rs, 
spruces  and  arbor  vitjes. 

Trees  that  dislike  clav  soil?  Ans. 
Deciduous — birches,  Buropean  larch, 
black  cherry.  Evergreens— pines,  juni- 
pers. 

Trees  that  thrive  in  sandy  or  grav- 
elly SOIL?  Ans.  Deciduous— all  the  red 
and  black  oak  family,  wild  black  cherry, 
birches,  maples,  European  larch.  Ever- 
greens—the pine  family  and  junipers. 
Nearly  all  trees  thrive  on  sandy  or  grav- 
elly soils  unless  we  call  sand  dunes  and 
sea  beaches  sandy  soils,  in  that  case  the 
kinds  that  thrive  are  quite  limited  except 
as  regards  the  pine  family  and  junipers. 

Trees  that  dislike  sandy  or  grav- 
elly SOIL?  Ans.  The  white  oak  family, 
hickorj',  walnuts. 

Trees  that  do  fairly  well  in  un- 
drained  land?  Ans.  Deciduous— all  the 
swamp  white  oaks,  Quercus  bicolor,  etc., 
alders,  white  elm,  black  ash.  Evergreens 
— some  ot  the  magnolias  and  silver  firs. 

Trees  that  won't  thrive  in  wet 
SOIL?  Ans.  Deciduous— Canoe  birch, 
European  white  birch,  black  cherry, 
European  larch.  Evergreen — spruces, 
especially  the  Douglas  spruce  of  Colorado. 

Trees  that  will  thrive  in  black, 
WAXY  SOIL?  Ans.  Deciduous — nearly  all 
tap-rooted  trees,  also  hndens  and  white, 
green,  red,  black  and  blue  ash.  Ever- 
greens— arbor  vitae,  and  nearly  all  pines 
except  white  and  red  pines,  together  with 
nearly  all  other  hardy  evergreens  both 
broad  and  narrow  leaved. 


TflE  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  most  beau- 
tiful and  useful  of  evergreen  trees  for  the 
garden.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  the  illustration  herewith  presented. 
It  was  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  a 
specimen  on  theirlawn  near  their  nur.sery 
office,  and  it  shows  well  the  style  of  the 
tree  when  allowed  unrestricted  freedom. 

The  Colorado  blue  spruce,  the  Colorado 
Douglas  fir  and  the  Colorado  white  fir 
(Abies  concolor)  are  three  very  fine  trees 
of  great  hardiness.  The  "Colorado"  pre- 
fix signifies  that  they  are  indigenous  in 
the  mountains  of  Colorado,  hence  exceed- 
ingly hardy,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  of  the  same  species  which  come 
from  California  and  are  barely  hardy 
with  us.  At  Dosoris  both  the  Colorado 
and  Califomian  forms  of  all  three  are 
grown,  and  while  the  gi'cater  hardiness 
of  the  Colorado  plants  is  quite  marked 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
Californians  are  the  prettier  ones.  At 
the    same    time  we  do    not  recommend 


them  because  they  are  only  precariously 
hardy. 

In  the  mountain  forests  many  of  the 
trees  are  blue,  others  grading  from  that 
to  plain  green.  The  fine  blue  plants  in 
nurseries  and  gardens  are  selected  seed- 
lings or  grafted  plants,  and  cost  a  little 
more  than  ordinary  green  colored  ones, 
but  their  greater  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness render  them  well  worth  the  extra 
price.  The  blue  one  grows  just  as  easily 
as  the  green  one,  and  makes  as  fine  a  tree, 
then  isn't  it  better  to  pay  an  extra  dollar 
and  get  the  finest,  and  forever  after  Ijave 
something  to  be  proud  of? 

And  this  is  a  good  time  to  get  these 
evergreen  trees  and  plant  them.  To  the 
three  already  named  we  may  add  Nord- 
man's  silver  "fir,  the  blue  form  of  the  white 
spruce  (called  coerulea),  the  blue  form  of 
Engleman's  spruce,  the  Japanese  hemlock, 
the  blue  Mount  Atlas  cedar,  the  Swiss 
stone  pine — a  small  tree,  and  the  Japanese 
umbrella  pine.  These  are  first-class  ever- 
green trees  and  hardy  too. 


SHRUBS  FOR  fl  NORTflEflST  CORNER. 

A.  N.,  New  York,  asks:  "Which  small 
shrubs  will  do  well  alongside  of  my  house 
in  a  corner  facing  northeasterly?" 

If  protected  from  the  sweep  of  the 
wind  in  winter  a  good  many  will  thrive 
there,  but  if  not  it  isn't  a  congenial  place. 
And  the  selection  will  depend  largely  on 
local  circumstances,  as  light,  shade,  room, 
what  one  likes,  etc.  If  sheltered,  a  mass 
of  hardy  rhododendrons  or  azaleas  inter- 
planted  with  lilies  and  carpeted  with  lily 
of  the  valley  should  do  well.  Also  a  clump 
of  Japan  quince  Simoni,  cut  in  when  it 
gets  too  large,  and  bordered  out  a  little 
with  hardy  yucca;  Euonymus  alatus 
bordered  with  Thunberg's  barberry  and 
carpeted  with  periwinkle  or  English  ivy, 
but  the  euonymus  must  be  kept  down; 
or  a  mass  of  the  Japanese  rose  rugosa. 
If  exposed,  the  Japanese  quince  cut  in; 
purple  barberry  cut  in,  with  Chinese  bar- 
berry in  front;  bayberry  (Myn'ca)  with 
large  flowered  clematis  among  it;  or  a 
mass  of  Thunberg's  hydrangea  in  a  car- 
pet of  lily  of  the  valley.  But  all  this  is 
only  suggestive;  we  cannot  tell  what  will 
fit  vour  case. 


PLANTING  A   FLOWER   AND  SHRUB   BORDER. 

In  answer  to  E.  H.  S.,  Pa.:  1.  By  all 
means  plant  Hall's  honeysuckle  on  the 
fence,  and  a  few  plants  of  Clematis  panic- 
ulata  and  the  single  prairie  rose  at  one 
end.  2.  If  gladioli  and  geraniums  did 
well  m  the  border  last  summer  roses 
should  thrive  in  it  this  year.  Dig  it  deep 
to  unfasten  the  soil  and  cut  out  all  en- 
croaching tree  and  shrub  roots.  3. 
Roses  should  not  be  shaded  overhead  as 
under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  they 
should  get  the  sun  several  hours  a  day. 

4.  We  don't  like  interplanting  H.  P. 
roses  with  phloxes;  rather  than  do  that 
crowd  your  roses  into  half  the  space,  giv- 
ing the  other  half  to  the  phloxes,  you'll 
get  better  satisfaction  in  both  cases.  And 
we  wouldn't  mix  up  tea  roses  with  pyre- 
thrum  or  pinks;  crowd  them  up  a  little 
and  let  them  fill  the  bed  alone.  Using  the 
pyrethrum  or  pink  as  a  border  would  do. 

5.  Yes,  you  can  widen  the  border,  plant 
shrubs  next  the  fence  and  perennials  in 
front.  But  don't  use  rough  shrubs  or 
those  that  make  but  little  show  of  bloom. 
Have  the  prettiest  only.  6.  Ifnotshaded 
overhead  lilies  should  do  very  well  in  the 
north-facing  shrubbery  and  jicrcnnial 
border. 


Austrian  Pines  for  WiNnnRKAh 
P.,  Conn.,  asks  how  far  apart  t( 


them  on  a  hill  top  for  shelter.  The  general 
way  is  to  set  out  15-inch  high  plants,  15 
inches  apart;  next  year  chop  out  every 
second  plant  leaving  those  remaining  2'!' 
feet  apart;  the  following  year  cut  out 
every  alternate  one,  so  that  those  that 
remain  are  .5  feet  apart;  one  or  two  years 
later  chop  out  every  second  one  of  these, 
so  that  those  to  stay  permanently  are  10 
feet  apart.  Let  them  grow  together.  Of 
course  this  arrangement  may  be  modified 
considerably.  If  2  foot  plants  are  used  to 
begin  with,  plant  2V2  feet  apart.  Don't 
thin  out  the  duplicates  till  they  begin  to 
meet  in  the  row,  but  don't  wait  any 
longer  than  that.  Read  what  Robert 
Douglas — that  Nestor  of  arboriculturists, 
says  in  Gardening,  March  15,  page  195. 

Elm  LEAF  Beetles— In  answer  to  A. 
A.  W.:  Putting  bands  painted  with  tar 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  to  catch 
and  destroy  the  descending  larvae  is  need- 
less. The  mature  insects,  both  male  and 
female,  fly.  All  of  the  larv^don't  descend 
to  the  ground  to  pupate,  they  nestle  in 
every  crevice  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
large  branches,  pupating  there  perfectly. 
Those  that  come  to  the  ground  usually 
lie  in  a  deep  collar  around  the  n  ck  of  the 
tree,  where  they  can  very  readily  be 
trampled  to  death  or  destroyed  by  being 
spiinkled  over  with  kerosene. 


The  Lawn. 


THE  LAWN. 

The  largest  lawn  here  contains  about 
three  acres,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
grass  in  other  sections  of  ground  and  in 
individual  lots,  from  300  square  yards 
upward  in  extent.  Light  and  freedom 
from  drip  from  trees  being  essential  for  a 
good  lawn,  we  like  the  places  that  have 
the  sun  all  day  best. 

Making  a  Lawn.— Properly  preparing 
the  ground  is  very  important.  All  our 
lawn  ground  has  been  trenched  over  at 
least  fifteen  inches  deep,  the  old  sod  and 
good  soil  being  turned  under,  and  roots 
and  poor  earth  removed,  and  good  loam 
insufficient  quantitj'tomakeupthe  grade 
is  substituted.  We  then  add  a  good 
dressing  of  fertilizer,  say  manure  compost 
two  inches  deep  over  all,  or  600  or  700 
pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the 
acre,  turning  it  in  and  mixing  it  well  in 
the  ground  with  digging  forks  and  keep- 
ing it  two  or  three  inches  under  the  sur- 
face. I  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
barnyard  manure  in  this  way,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  cost  of  hauling  and 
composting  it  we  have  used  commercial 
fertilizers  largely  in  place  of  it  and  with 
good  results.  The  manure  is  sure  to  con- 
tain a  greatdealof  seeds  of  noxious  weeds 
that  are  certain  to  grow,  and  it  is  a  costly 
job  to  weed  them  out  each  year.  On  a 
new  piece  of  ground  prepared  with  a  com- 
mercial fertilizer  and  seeded  in  September, 
1893,  only  a  very  few  weeds  showed 
themselves,  and  it  did  not  require  any 
weeding  during  the  season  of  1894.  The 
result  was  very  satisfactory,  and  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  dry  weather 
the  new  grass  showed  the  effects  of  the 
drouth  less  than  where  barnyard  com- 
post was  used.  While  I  am  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  commercial  fertilizer  for  our 
grounds,  especially  for  topdressing,  for 
a  stiff'er  soil,  of  a  clayey  nature  barnyard 
manure  well  worked  into  a  mixture  with 
it  mav  be  better,  it  would  loosen  it  up, 
make  it  more  friable,  and  allow  tht  roots 
(il  the  young  grass   to  take  hold  (piickcr. 

Lawn  gk.\ss  seed.- I  usel  bushel  ofred 
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roll  it  well.  The  heavier  the  roller  is  the 
better.  A  two-horse  roller  is  capital  for 
this  purpose,  but  we  mustn't  use  horses 
to  it  when  the  f»routid  is  so  wet  that  they 
would  leave  the  imprint  of  their  feet  in 
(.he  sod.  Use  a  band  roUcron  a  wet  lawn, 
a  horse  roller  on  drier  ground. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


RAISING  flflRDY  PERENNIALS  FROM  SEED. 

1.  When  is  "all  danger  of  frost  past" 
so  that  one  can  sow  seed  chiefly  of  hardy 
perennials?  Will  not  the  end  of  March 
or  first  of  April  be  safe  in  this  climate? 
Do  not  the  plants  do  much  better  if  they 
are  well  started  before  the  hot  days  of 
|unc  and  even  May? 

2.  Are  thej'  not  more  likely  to  blossom 
this  year? 

:i.  Cannot  the  seed  perfectly  well  be  sown 
where  the  plants  are  desired  to  remain? 
Is  there  any  need  of  transplanting?  The 
other  wav  saves  so  much  trouble  as  well 
.•IS  risk.    '  X. 

South  New  Jersey. 
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CbLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE. 


top,  2  bushels  of  Kentucky  blue  grass' 
and  2  pounds  of  white  clover,  well  mixed 
together,  to  the  acre.  I  buy  each  kind 
of  seed  separately  and  mix  them  myself. 
But  the  lawn  grass  mixtures  sold  by 
reputable  seedsmen  grow  very  well. 

When  to  sow  the  seed.-I  prefer  Septem- 
ber, as  then  the  young  grass  gets  a  good 
hold  before  the  winter  sets  in.  But  we 
also  sow  in  early  spring.  All  small  patches 
are  sown  by  hand,  but  for  large  pieces  of 
lawn  we  sow  with  Gaboon's  broadcast 
seed  sower.  After  the  seed  is  sown  we 
rake  the  ground  lengthwise,  then  across, 
with  wooden  rakes,  and  even  it  with  a 
band  roller.  No  more  is  done  till  the  grass 
is  up  between  one  and  two  inches,  when 
we  roll  it  again,  to  cause  theyoung  grass 
to  stool  out  better.  Don't  cut  bare  the 
first  summer,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

ToPDRESSiNG  the  Lawn.— We  do  not 
use  stable  or  farm  yard  manure  for  this 
purpose  for  two  reasons,  first  because  it 
is  unsightly,  secondly, because  it  certainly 
introduces  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  this  we 
wish  to  avoid.  On  a  smooth  lawn  that 
needs  enriching  we  use  commercial  fertili- 
zer, 600  or  700  pounds  to  the  acre,  with 
exceedingly  satisfactory  results,  using  an 
.\cme  Fertilizer  distributer,  which  can  be 
readily  adjusted  to  spread  any  required 
amount,  of  course  the  dressing  may  also 
be  sown  from  the  hand.  [Mr.  Barker 
doesn't  mention  what  brand  he  uses,  but 
we  know  he  uses  both  the  Bradley  and 
the  Bowker  lawn  dressing.— Ed.]  I  shall 
topdress  our  lawns  now  just  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  groimd   enough  to 


let  the  workmen  walk  on  the  grass  with- 
out leaving  the  impress  of  their  feet.  The 
spring  rains  will  wash  the  nutriment  into 
the  soil.  After  topdressing  we  roll  the 
lawns  to  make  them  smooth  for  the  mow- 
ing machine. 

Unleached  wood  ashes.— I  use  this  as 
a  topdressing  withgood  results, especially 
where  moss  and  chiekweed  grow  among 
the  grass.  A  good  dressing  two  years  in 
succession  will  very  materially  lessen  if 
not  eradicate  both  of  these  pests  and  give 
a  good  soleof  grass.    John  G.  Barker. 

Supt.  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Boston. 
March  IC,  1895. 


1'KRTir.izKR  i-oR  Lawn.— A.  N.,  New 
York,  asks:  "What  fertilizer  would  you. 
recommend  for  a  lawn  on  light  sandy 
soil?"  At  this  time  of  year  unleached 
wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre;  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  100 
lbs.  to  the  acre;  or  Bowker's  or  Bnidley's 
lawn  dressing  as  per  directions  (be  sure 
of  this)  sent  with  the  fertilizer.  Nitrate 
of  soda  should  be  used  lightly,  and  in  two 
or  three  applications,  a  month  or  more 
between  them,  rather  than  all  at  once. 
In  summer  or  fall  make  a  pile  of  good 
loam  and  barn  or  stable  manure,  say  an 
equal  bulk  of  each,  turn  it  to  mix  it,  then 
square  ofl"  the  pile  to  rot  and  catch  the 
rain.  And  next  November  spread  it  over 
your  lawn  one  or  two  inches  deep. 

To  MAKE  A  LAWN  S.MOOTH.— Have  it 
raked  clean,  then  when  the  ground  is 
quite  moist,  say  immcdi.-ilely  after  a  rain. 


1.  Hardy  perennials  such  as  golden 
alyssum,  white  arabis(a/f«na), coreopsis, 
larkspur,  gaillardia,pyrethrum,heuchera, 
gaura,  evergreen  candytuft,  asclepias, 
foxgloves,  hollyhocks,  phloxes,  poppies, 
and  many  others  should  be  sown  out  of 
doors  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground 
is  drj'  and  mellow  enough  to  work,  and 
without  the  least  regard  to  subsequent 
frosts,  if  any.  The  sooner  they  are  sown 
the  better  they  will  germinate,  and  they 
will  make  good  roots  and  get  established 
before  summer  sets  in.  But  don't  sow 
them  in  wet  ground,  nor  deep. 

2.  That  depends  entirely  on  what  kind 
of  plant  it  is.  Gaillardias,  larkspur,  some 
kinds  of  pinks,  some  kinds  of  bell-flowers 
(Campanu/a),  Iceland  poppies,  pyrethrum 
and  some  other  perennials  bloom  the  first 
year  from  seed  almost  as  readily  as  if  they 
were  annuals.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  that  won't  bloom  the  first  vear 
no  matter  how  or  when  sown.  These  in- 
clude Oriental  poppies,  Koempfer's  irises, 
heuchera,  asclepias,  globe  flower,  day 
lilv,  columbine,  thrift,  golden  alyssum  and 
the  Uke. 

3.  Yes,  if  you  have  lots  of  seed,  and 
will  attend  to  thinning  out  the  seedlings 
before  they  begin  to  over  crowd  each 
other.  But  after  the  little  seedlings  come 
up,  and  you  have  got  twenty-  or  a  hun- 
dred little  plants  in  a  space  only  big 
enough  for  two,  rather  than  pluck  upand 
throw  away  the  surplus  we  believe  j-ou'll 
take  a  trow'el  and  pry  them  up  carefully 
and  transplant  them  here  and  thereinto 
empty  spots  in  the  borders.  It  iseasy  to 
do,  and  if  done  carefully  and  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and' they  are  given  a  little 
water  at  the  time  they  grow  very  nicely. 

SOWING   ANNfALS. 

i.  As  regards  when  to  sow  these  in  the 
open  ground  depends  on  what  kind  they 
are.  Annuals  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely  hardy,  and  tender.  Hardy  an- 
nuals "  include  mignonette,  Drummond 
phlox,  sweet  alyssum,  pot  marigolds, 
pansies  (almost' always  treated  as  an- 
nuals), candytuft,  larkspur,  Indian  pink 
( treated  as  annual),  Drummond'scoreop- 
sis,  sweet  peas,  seabios.  cornflower, 
eschscholtzia,  gaillardia,  and  so  on,  and 
these  can  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  and  it  is  dry  and  mel- 
low enough  to  work,  no  matter  what 
frosts  have  yet  to  come.  Tender  annuals 
comprise  China   asters,  ten-week   stocks. 
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balsams,  French  and  African  marigolds, 
nasturtiums,  scarlet  salvia,  single  dahlias 
(treated  as  annual),  zinnias, moonflower, 
and  the  like.  They  should  not  be  sown 
till  danger  of  frost  is  past,  say  between 
the  middle  of  April  and  first  of  May  in 
south  New  Jersey.  All  annual  plants  that 
are  injured  by  the  first  frost  in  the  fall 
should  he  treated  as  tender  and  sown 
late.  Aside  from  poppies  and  mignonette 
annuals  either  hardy  or  tender  are  easily 
transplanted. 


The  erythrina  will  grow  and  bloom  well 
out  of  doors  in  summer  and  \v  nter  first- 
rate  in  a  cellar.  In  fall  we  cut  it  in  a  little, 
die  it  np,  and  at  once  put  it  into  the 
cellar,  setting  it  on  a  damp  floor  or  in  a 
box  of  earth.  It  gets  no  water.  In  spring 
lift  it  out,  shelter  it  for  a  few  weeks  to 
harden  it,  then  jilant  it  out  where  you 
want  it  to  bloom. 


VINES  FOR  VBRflNDfl    flZflLEflS. 
Z.  B.,  Tower  Hill,  111  ,  asks  some  .|.ics- 
tions: 

1.  A  neat  vine  for  west-facing  veranda, 
soil  sandy,  dry  and  hot?  Would  Ipomcea 
pandurata  do? 

Ans.  Nothing  will  do  well  there.  But 
if  you  have  that  sand  dug  out  to  a  depth 
of  2  feet  and  width  of  3  feet  and  removed 
and  replaced  with  good  soil  then  you'll 
get  something  to  grow  there.  Akebia 
quinata  is  a  free  growing  neat  vine.  And 
if  j'ou'd  give  it  a  good  soaking  of  water 
two  or  three  times  during  summer  Hall's 
honeysuckle  would  thrive  there.  Ipomcea 
pant/urafaisahardy  perennial  herbaceous 
vine  dying  down  to  the  ground  in  winter 
In  good  ground  it  behaves  well.  I'nless 
you  replace  your  sand  with  good  soil 
don't  plant  this  ipomcea  in  it. 

2.  Treatment  of  Anemone  Japonica 
Whirlwind? 

Ans.  Plant  it  in  the  garden  in  fairly 
good  soil  and  a  sheltered  place.  Leave  it 
in  the  ground  over  winter  mulching  it 
with  litter  or  leaves. 

3.  vA  hardy  azalea  and  how  to  treat  it? 
Ans      Order  it   by   color— Hame,    pink, 

j'cllow,  etc.,  rather  than  by  name,  for 
there  is  confusion  in  the  nomenclature. 
Plant  it  in  fairly  good  ground,  in  a  shel- 
tered but  not  overhead  shaded  place, 
mulch  with  a  thick  layi  r  of  half  rotted 
leaves  in  summer  as  a  protection  against 
excessive  heat  and  drouth.  If  your  soil  is 
a  limestone  one  azaleas  won't  thrive  in  it. 

4-.  How  to  treat  a  tender  azalea  after 
it  has  done  blooming? 

Ans.  Pick  the  old  flowers  and  seed  pods 
off.  Water  it  moderately;  never  make  the 
soil  sodden  or  let  it  get  very  dry.  Don  t 
repot  unless  quite  necessary. '  Keep  it 
from  frost  is  all  the  warmth  it  needs,  at 
the  same  time  a  little  extra  warmth  and 
syringing  after  the  flowers  are  past  en- 
courages a  good  growth  of  young  wood. 
They  need  very  little  if  any  pruning,  and 
no  rest.  .About  the  first  of  .Vlay  set  thtm 
out  of  doors  plunged  in  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes,  in  a  sheltered  place  not  exposed  to 
warm  sunshine  and  leave  them  thereover 
summer,  but  never  let  them  get  dust  dry, 
else    you'll    injure    their    blooming    next 


fllBISCUS-ERyiHRlNfl. 

W.  C.  1-:.. Chicago,  asks:  "Will  Hibiscus 
rosa  sinensis  and  h'rytliriiia  cristagalli 
bloom  well  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation 
out  doors  in  summer?  If  so  give  summer 
tre.-itment  and  how  to  carry  them  over 
winter  in  frost  proof  cellar." 

The  t.ibicusisatendershrub,  and  grows 
and  blooms  beautifully  either  jjlanted  out 
in  a  warm  sheltered  spot  in  summer  or 
grown  in  a  pot  or  tub  and  stood  outside 
or  plunged  as  you  would  a  sweet  bay, 
oleander,  or  orange.  C.ivc  it  jilcntv  of 
water  wh  mi  outdoors  and  hose  it  occas- 
ionally. It  may  winter  fairly  well  in  a 
cellar,  but  under  protest.  For  safety's 
sake  it  should  have  been  grown  and  well 
rooted  in  a  pot  or  tub,  and  before  putting 
it  into  the  cellar  head  it  in  a  little.  It 
must   get  water  .-dl  winter  as  it  needs   it 


DWARF  FLflNTS  FOR  NORTH  BORDER. 

H.  A.  B.,  St.  Louis,  writes;  "My  house 
faces  the  north  and  the  sun  never  reaches 
there.  A  narrow  border  runs  alongside 
of  the  house,  and  I  w  ish  to  fill  it  with 
hardy  flowering  ))lants,  say  something 
two  to  three  feet  high  at  back  and  some- 
thing eighteen  inches  high  in  front.  What 
should  I  plant?  I  don't  want  to  make 
the  border  wide  " 

This  is  another  case  where  local  condi- 
tions must  govern  the  action,  our  answer 
is  no  more  than  suggestive.  To  get  a 
prolonged  supply  of  flowers  from  a  sunless 
border  means  that  a  variety  of  plants 
must  be  used,  and  this  means  disorder. 
Next  the  house  Hall's  honeysuckle  might 
be  ted  up  to  a  3-foot  high  netting  or 
lattice  and  kept  cut  in  to  tnat  height.  A 
clump  of  wood  ferns  interplanted  with 
trilliums,  anemones,  and  hardy  cyprije- 
diums  might  occupy  the  corners  in  low 
rockery  fashion.  Crocuses,  snowdrops, 
narcissi,  dwarf  lilies  (£enu//o//om  for  in- 
stance) and  the  like  may  be  scattered 
among  the  largerplants.  Have  Japanese 
anemones  for  late  summer  and  autumn, 
and  a  bunch  of  the  white  day  lily.  Col- 
umbines, fire  pinks,  cardinal  flower,  sum- 
mer phlox  (divaricata),  foxgloves,  Hy- 
pericum Moserianum.  and  many  other 
hardy  plants  should  find  a  pleasant  home 
in  the  border.  Ifyoumean shrubs,  a  row 
o{  Spirsea  Bumalda  at  back  and  a  border 
of  evergreen  candytuft  in  front,  with  bul- 
bous plants  between  them  might  do. 
Kalmia,  rhododendron,  or  andromeda, 
might  behave  well  there;  but  then,  again, 
they  might  fail  utterly,  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  local  conditions. 


BflLSflMS-STOCKS-VINES. 

G.  C.  T.,  Kamloops,  B.  C,  complains 
(1)  that  he  cannot  get  good  camellia- 
flowered  balsams,  also  (2|  that  the 
10  weeks  sold  as  "sulphur"  colored  and 
"blue"  colored  have  never  borne  either 
sulphur  or  blue  floA'ers  in  his  garden. 
And  he  asks  (3)  where  he  can  get  reliable 
seed. 

4.  Will  Manettia  bicolor,  Clematis 
coccinea.  C.  crispa  and  C.  Flammula 
thrive  in  a  shady  situation  in  good  soil, 
or  must  they  have  a  sunny  position? 

1.  We  have  not  found  any  improve- 
ment in  balsatns  in  twenty  years.  The 
first  flowers  are  apt  to  be  more  single 
than  the  later  ones,  and  those  of  early 
than  late  summer.  Try  again.  And  when 
you  succeed  in  i^ettinga  good  strain,  savg 
your  own  seed. 

2.  There  are  sulphur-yellowish  stocks, 
but  the  "blue"  ones'are  purple. 

3.  The  great  mass  of  10-week  stock 
seed  is  raised  in  Germany,  most  of  our 
seedsmen  buying  their  supply  then-. 

4-.  Manettia  raised  from  green  cuttings 
will  bloom  a  little  in  a  shady  place  but 
l)lantB  raised  from  root  cuttings,  very 
little.  Clematis  coccinea  won't  flower 
much  in  shade,  crispa  should  open  a  few, 
but  Flammula  should  get  out  into  the 
light.    All  of  them  like  sunshine. 


a  sedutn  {S.  Sieboldii?)  very  decidedly 
marked  with  a  broad  band  of  creamy 
whit",  a  spot  in  the  centre  being  bright 
green;  and  asks  about  its  value,  and  how 
to  propagate  it.  There  is  a  good  varie- 
gated form  of  thissedumalreadycommon 
in  cultivation,  but  not  so  fine  as  the  leaf 
sent  to  us.  It  has  not  much  money- value 
however.  At  the  same  time  if  the  varie- 
gation is  fixed,  and  the  plant  a  gooil 
grower,  and  a  big  stock  can  be  gotten  uj) 
and  disposed  of  to  a  live  florist  to  intro- 
duce as  a  "novelty"  it  would  be  worth 
something.  But  don't  try  to  retail  it 
your-elf  It  is  propagated  by  division. 
At  this  time  of  year  every  chip  will  root 
and  grow. 

"To.NGUE  Lily."— H  F.  L.,  Conn  ,  got 
it  from  a  friend  in  Fiji,  and  sends  us  a 
leaf  for  identification.  'It  is  tuberous 
rooted,  evergreen;  and  has  leaves  like  a 
funkia  but  larger  than  thoseof  any  funkia 
I  ever  saw."  By  the  venation  we  can  sec 
that  it  is  a  Liliaceous  plant,  but  cannot 
identify  it  by  a  leaf  alone.  Funkia  Sic 
ioW/;  has  pretty  big  leaves;  are  those  of 
the  "  Tongue  lily"  bigger  than  they? 


The  Greenhouse. 


QUESTIONS   ABOUT    GREBNflOUSE    FLflNTS. 

C.  E.  S.,  Chicago,  asks:  1.  Amaryllis 
aulica— How  to  make  it  bloom? 

2.  TropiEolum  tricolorum — Treatment 
after  it  is  through  blooming? 

3.  Arum  sanctum  increased  rapidly  by 
offsets  but  does  not  bloom.  How  can  I 
make  it  flowtr? 

4.  Hydrangea  Otaksa  —  Treatment 
after  blooming? 

1.  Let  it  get  root-bound  in  the  pots. 
In  late  fall  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  keeping  them  dry  till 
they  show  signs  of  renewed  growth  in 
late  winter  or  spring,  then  set  them  on  a 
shelf,  but  not  in  sunshine,  and  give  theih 
a  little  water.  Don't  hurry  them.  Let 
them  come  along  leisurely,  they  will  now 
begin  to  grow  and  a  little  later  should 
bl  )Om.  Don't  repot  them  until  after  they 
bloom,  and  unless  they  are  much  pot- 
bound  not  then.  The  more  root  room 
they  have  the  fewer  flowers  they  bear. 
In  summer  plunge  them  out  of  doors 
under  a  thin  shade,  water  them  as  re- 
quired and  house  them  before  frost  comes. 
Get  the  plants  into  vigorous  well  rooted 
condition  and  they'll  outgrow  that  dis- 
ease. If  any  of  the  bulbs  are  loose  in  the 
pot,  take  it  up  and  examine  it  where  the 
roots  emerge  from  it,  probably  you  may 
find  lots  of  mites  there  eating  into  the 
root  sockets.  If  so  the  bulbs  should  be 
washed  clean. 

2.  As  long  as  it  keeps  fresh  and  green 
give  it  water  and  keep  it  growing;  but 
when  the  leaves  get  yellow  give  less  water 
and  then  dr\-  it  off,  laying  the  pots  out 
of  doors  in  the  shade  as  you  would  a  calla 
or  freesia,  Next  September  turn  it  out  of 
its  pot,  and  repot  the  tubers  into  fresh 
soil.  Stand  the  pots  upright,  still  keep- 
ing them  in  the  slight  shade,  and  give  no 
water  artificially  till  afterthe  young  vines 
appear.  The  longer  you  can  delay  their 
starting  the  better;  if  till  January  or  Feb- 
ruary it  would  be  well. 

.3.  Keep  it  in  good  growing  condition 
as  long  as  possible;  when  it  shows  signs 
of  resting  lessen  the  water  and  in  a  little 
while  keep  the  plant  drv.  Let  it  rest  a 
while.  Then  pick  off  all  the  offsets,  they 
exhaust  the  old  root  at  the  exjiensc  of  the 
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jiaratively  small  pot,  and  the  ofTscts  into 
another  pot.  We  follow  the  same  line  in 
the  case  of  callas  in  winter  and  tuberoses 
in  summer.  Our  aim  should  be  to  get  big 
single  eyed  tubers,  rest  them  well,  and 
grow  them  well  in  under  rather  than 
over  sized  pots. 

1.  Cut  oft'  the  old  flower  heads  bu ; 
don't  shorten  in  the  branehes,  else  it 
would  start  the  eyes.  (~,ivc  them  lots  of 
waUr  .-dl  through  the  summer  and  fall, 
and  if  praclRalile  a  little  shade  too. 
.Mthough  they  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost 
without  apparent  hurt,  frost  doesn't  do 
the  buds  any  good,  so  we  get  the  plants 
under  eover  before  hard  frost  eomes.  But 
even  in  winter  the  plants  mustn't  get  dry. 


Plants  in  bloom  consist  mostly  of 
golden  genista,  Easter  lilies  and  azaleas, 
and  are  used  near  the  .'dtar.  American 
Beauty  leads  among  the  roses.  Orchids 
arc  ofcoursealw.iys  accept. able,  and  so  too 
are  dwarf  orange  plants  and  bougain- 
villea.  VVm.  Imtzwumam. 

Orange,  N.J. 


PROFflOflTlNO    FROM  CUTTINGS. 

How  shall  I  root  cuttings  such  as 
jjctunias,  lantanas,  carnations,  azaleas 
and  begonias?  1  have  no  success  what- 
ever. 1  give  them  a  soil  one-third  sand 
and  reasonable  portion  of  well  lotted 
manure,  some  leaf  mold,  kcei)  them  in 
shade,  dampen  them  when  seems  to  re- 
(piire  it.  Every  one  of  them  seem  to  rot 
olTat  top  of  soil,  no,  some  rot  at  below 
soil,  bottom  of  cutting.  Would  it  be  well 
for  me  to  start  them  under  glass  and  .set 
themimuicdiatclv  in  sun?  7,.  B. 

Tower  Hill,  111". 

Raise  ordinary  petunias  from  seed  and 
the  double  ones  from  cuttings  also, 
lantanas  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood;  greenhouse  carnations  from  cut- 
tings, outdoor  ones  by  division;  azaleas 
from  cuttings  of  the  half  ripe  wood,  but 
don't  bother  with  them,  they  are  too 
much  trouble,  tuberous  and  Vernon 
begonias  from  seed.  Rex  begonias  trom 
cuttings  of  the  leaves,  and  shrubby  habited 
sorts  as  odorata.  rubra,  etc.,  Irom  cut- 
tings. In  striking  cuttings  don't  use  any- 
thing except  clean,  sharp,  hut  not  gritty, 
sand.  Don't  use  either  loam  or  leaf 
mould,  and  emphatically  no  manure,  till 
after  the  cuttings  are  rooted  II  you 
don't  need  many  plant  the  cuttings  into 
pots  firmly  filled  with  moist  sand,  firm- 
ing the  cuttings  in  well,  water  them,  then 
set  them  in  the  greenhouse  or  window, 
where  thev  shall  be  shaded  from  sunshine 
and  especially  be  free  from  draughts.  They 
may  need  dewing  over  head  once  or  twice 
a  day  to  keep  them  fresh.  .\  draught  will 
wilt  them  quick,  so  will  sunshine,  so  long 
as  a  cutting  can  be  kept  fresh  and  plump 
there  is  good  hope  of  its  rooting,  but  a 
wilted  one  has  a  j  oor  chance. 


FLrtNTS  FOR  EflSTER. 


For  church  decoration  palms  arc  indis- 
pensable. Areca  lutescens,  Phoenix  dacty- 
litera.  P.  tenuis.  P.  rupicola,  Seaforthia 
elegans  and  Kentia  Belmoreana  are 
among  the  best  of  the  feather-leaved  ones, 
and  Livistona  Chinensis  of  the  fan  palms 
for  the  decoration  of  churches,  halls  or 
large  buildings.  Some  of  the  florists  rent 
out  their  palms  to  hotels  by  the  month, 
and  see  to  the  watering  and  caring  for 
them. 

For  festooning  English  ivy,  where  it 
can  be  had,  is  most  effective  trained 
spirallv  around  the  pillars;  but  Southern 
smilax"  (Smilax  laurifolia)  is  brought 
from  the  South  for  this  purpose  by  our 
florists.  For  delicate  grace  and  beauty 
of  foliage,  and  for  using  with  flowering 
plants,  there  is  nothing  superior  to  As- 
paragusphimosus. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  recurving  folia  e 
thebold,'upright,  variegated  New  Zealand 
flax  is  useful.  The  dwarf  tree-fern  (Ciho- 
tium  re^a/c)  placed  on  high  pedestals  is 
quite  efieetive;  so  are  other  tree  ferns. 


They  may  be  set  out  of  doors  in  summer, 
cither  planted  out,  plunged  or  stood  out 
in  pots,  in  slightly  shaded  places,  and 
then  should  l)e  watered  Ireely,  but  early 
enough  in  the  afternoon  to  let  the  leavts 
get  dry  before  night. 


W. 
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ing"  and  youransvverstocorrespondents. 
1  am  in  a  bit  of  trouble  and  come  to  you 
to  help  me  out.  When  I  pick  ferns 
(maidenhair  especially),  c.-dla  leaves,  or 
heliotrope  from  my  greenhouses,  although 
the  ends  of  the  stems  are  placed  in  water 
they  will  wilt  in  two  hours  and  dry  up 
completely  in  twenty-four  hours.  How 
can  I  prevent  this?" 

Cirow  them  in  a  moderately  cool  house, 
say  50°  to  55°  at  night.  In  cutting  fern 
fronds  never  cut  any  except  ripe  or  black- 
seeded  ones,  for  immature  ones  will  wilt 
come  or  go  what  may.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  fern  and  calla  leaves  are  cut,  bunch 
them  and  immerse  them  bodily  in  a  tank 
or  tub  of  water,  letting  them  stay  there 
for  several  hours,  or  over  night,  and  therv 
take  them  out,  cut  the  ends  of  the  stems 
off" a  little  bit  more,  and  place  the  leaves 
in  vessels  of  water  in  a  cool  cupboard 
till,  required  for  use  or  ship|)ing.  Im- 
mediately we  gather  heliotrope  and  even 
before  picking  it  clean  and  bunching  it, 
we  immerse  it  overhead  in  water  to  pre- 
vent it  from  wilting,  then  bunch  it  and 
set  the  bunches  in  wide  mouthed  vessels, 
so  that  the  stems  may  set  deep  in  the 
water,  and  place  in  a  cool  cupboard  till 
required  for  use.  Marguerites  are  just  as 
as  bad. 


fliyiflRYLLlS-flSFflRflOUS. 

F.  N.  B.,  Indiana,  writes:  1.  I  bought 
a  large  dormant  bulb  of  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna in  December;  it  has  sent  up  a 
quantity  of  thrifty  foliage,  which  has  a 
somewhat  spiral  way  of  growing,  but  no 
buds.     How  shall  it  be  made  to  bloom? 

2.     What  is  Asparagus  Broussoneti? 

1.  It  is  practically  a  hardy  species, 
throwing  up  its  leaves  in  spring,  dying 
down  in  summer,  and  in  late  summer  pro- 
ducing its  showy  blossoms  from  leafless 
plants.  You  started  your  plant  too  soon. 
Keep  it  growing  now,  however,  giving  it 
plenty  wafer  but  keep  it  somewhat  cool. 
Later  on  after  it  dies  down  plant  it  out 
in  a  warm  sheltered  spot  by  the  side  of 
vour  house,  and  let  it  stay  there  perma- 
nently, mulching  it  in  winter.  After  rest- 
ing a  while  in  summer  it  will  probably 
bloom  all  right. 

2.  Asparagus  Broussoneti  is  a  hardy, 
peren  dal,  herbaceous  vine  that  is  pretty 
as  a  leaf\'  vine,  but  still  prettier  when  full 
of  red  berries  s  tamongthe  green.  Easily 
raised  from  seed. 


Tri:atmk.nt  oi-  Rkx  Hkgoni.xs.— In 
answer  to  H.  P.  A.,  Hammond,  Ind.: 
They  love  genial  warmth. a  moist  atmos- 
phere, moderate  moisture  at  the  root,  to 
be  kept  somewhat  dry  overhead,  and 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine  in  summer. 
Use  moderate  sized  pots,  thoroughly  well 
drained,  and  a  soil  consisting  of  friable 
loam  with  a  little  rotteil  manure  in  it, 
and  some  leaf  soil  and  sharp  sand.  In 
winter  give  less  water  than  in  summer, 
and  a  temperature  of  55'  to  <;5°.  or  ordi- 
nary' greenhouse orsitting-room  warmth. 


Cri.mm  oKN.\TiM.— H.L. R  ,Bondsville, 
Mass.,  writes:  "My  bulb  has  been  win- 
terefl  under  a  greenhouse  stage,  and  now 
the  foliage  has  .-dl  died  down.  Treatment 
to  m.ikcit  bloom"'"  11"  tlu-l.ulbis|)lump 
luul  hc,-,Uhy.-n,d    fn  1.1   i.i    the  s,.il,sct  the 

only  enough  to'UcqrUu-'  bulb  plump! 
About  the  third  week  in  May  plant  it  out 
in  the  g.-irden  in  an  open  but  sheltered 
spot  in  good  ground.  It  should  bloom  in 
summer.  Next  Septcndjer  lift  it,  pot  it 
into  a  comparatively  small  pot,  andkec|) 
it  growing  and  green  till  the  leaves  begin 
to  fade,  then  dry  it  off  and  treat  as  before. 
Or,  the  bulb  may  be  lifted  in  fall,  leaves 
and  roots  shortened,  and  kept  drj'  in  a 
warm  cellar. 

Gloxinia  leavks  cwrling  in  at  the 
EDGE.— In  answer  to  L.,  Conn.  Theleaves 
received.  They  are  clean  and  bey(md 
ending  look  healthy.  A  few  yellowthrips 
were  found  on  underside,  but  not  enough 
to  cause  the  trouble,  which  is  probably 
at  the  root,  and  beyond  control  this  sea- 
son. Next  year  wash  the  roots  clean, 
scraping  out  any  decaying  parts  befon- 
repotting  them,  and  use  fresh,  sweet  soil 
without  manure.  In  the  meantime  get 
some  fresh  tobacco  stems  and  spread 
them  thickly  on  the  tench  under  the 
plants;  the  pungent  exhalations  from 
them  will  destroy  the  thrips.  Remove 
the  tobacco  next  day  for  neatness'  sake. 

Treatment  OF  Cvci,AMEN  in  Summer. 
—In  answer  to  H.  A.  J.,  Springfield,  Ohio: 
Take  a  flat  box  (like  a  seed  flat)  and  fill 
it  with  sifted  coal  ashes,  into  this  plunge 
the  cyclamen  pots  to  keep  the  roots  cool, 
moist  and  equable,  and  place  it  on  the 
bench  in  a  cool  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
shading  it  from  sunshine.  Better  still,  if 
you  have  a  cold  frame,  set  it  facing  north 
"or  east,  put  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  in  it, 
plunging  the  pots  in  this  Ventilate  it 
freely,  and  keep  it  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine.  Keep  the  young  plants  grow- 
ing all  summer. 


Roses. 


DINSMORE  ROSES  WON'T  OFEN. 

G.  C.  T.,  Kamloo])s,  British  Columbia, 
writes:  I  have  ,i  Dinsmore  rose  which 
bore  a  quantity  of  buds  last  summer, 
which  only  partly  opened,  and  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  stage.  They  were 
quite  hard  and  the  petals  so  tightly 
bound  as  to  prevent  their  expansion. 
Cause  and  remedy? 

The  failure  of  the  buds  to  expand  prop- 
erlv  was  probablv  the  result  of  too  cold  a 
climate,  the  buds  being  chilled  at  night. 
It  is  a  verv  full  petallcd  flower  and  like 
all  of  its  class  more  susceptible  to  being 
chilled  than  the  semi  double  sorts.  We 
often  notice  the  same  conditions  in  late 
blooming  hvbrid  remontants  after  the 
cold  nights' begin  in  the  fall,  and  it  is 
always  much  more  iironouneed  in  the 
very  double  varieties.       Pail  Pierson. 

Scarboi^ough,  .\'   V. 


When  you  write  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  Gardening. 
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The  garden  plan  presented  in  this 
issue  shows  a  three-quarter  acre  corner 
lot  such  as  thousands  of  people  may  have 
in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  towns  or  villages 
throughout  the  country.  Examine  the 
plan  carefully;  for  there  is  something  to 
learn  from  it.  It  is  a  common  sense  plan. 
The  little  home  grounds  seem  to  be  com- 
plete, everything  is  conveniently  situated; 
the  most  is  made  of  the  space,  and  the 
grounds  are  not  defaced  by  unnecessary 
walks  or  cut  out  flower  beds.  The 
whole  garden  has  a  tasteful  refined  ap- 
pearance, and  it  is  as  simple  as  it  can  be, 
and  in  this,  to  a  great  extent,  lies  its 
strength.  Of  course  a  plan  like  this  can 
be  modified  to  suit  the  situation  and  the 
owner's  taste  and  requirements. 


Datura  Sanguinea.— Of  course  it  is  a 
nice  thing,  and  it  would  be  nicer  still  if  it 
only  bloomed  more.  Unless  it  blooms  it 
won't  amount  to  much.  No,  no,  it  can 
never  rival  D.  arhorea. 

The  EFFECT  OF  THE  WINTER  IN  N.  J.— 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  writes  us:  "Buds  are  all 
right  thus  far  (March  23)  and  if  the 
weather  keeps  cool  a  few  days  more  we 
will  have  an  abundance  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  escape  late  spring  frosts." 

A  Good  Gardener.— John  Dallas  of 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  who  is  advertising  for  a 
situation  in  this  issue  is  an  Al  all  round 
gardener.  He  is  leaving  his  present  place 
because  of  the  decease  ot  the  late  owner 
(Mrs.  Sturgis).  It  is  seldom  that  so  good 
a  gardener  in  every  department — green- 
house, flowers,  trees,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  a  man  of  such  excellent  moral 
character,  is  looking  for  a  situation.  We 
vouch  for  his  practical  ability  and  per- 
sonal character. 

Fine  Fern  Fronds. -ATepiro/ep/s  daval- 
lioides  furcans  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  ferns  when  used  as  a  pot  or  vase 
plant,  having  broad,  furcated,  glossy 
leaves  and  a  massive,  full,  arching  head. 
And  its  fronds  when  cut  last  well,  look 
well  and  are  much  appreciated  for  table 
and  vase  decoration  when  large  fronds 
are  required;  for  small  vases,  hand  bou- 
quets and  the  like  of  course  they  are  far 
too  big.  When  we  cut  them  we  immerse 
them  in  a  tub  or  tank  of  water  fortwoor 
three  hours  before  usirg  them. 

The      EARLIEST      BLOOMING      SHRUB     at 

Dosorisis  the  Japanese  witch  hazel(Ham- 
amelisja/jonica).  It  began  to  bloom  the 
middle  of  March,  and  its  naked  branches 
are  covered  with  conspicuous  fantastic 
yellow  flowers.  Planted  in  the  foreground 
of  evergreens  they  are  shown  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Had  the  winter  been  mild 
instead  of  continuously  severe  this  witch 
hazel  would  have  been  in  bloom  in  Janu- 
ary. It  is  a  native  of  the  mountain  for- 
ests of  northern  Japan,  where  it  often 
forms  stout,  broadheaded  trees  thirty  feet 
high.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  hardy  here, 
and  grows  well,  and  little  plants  only  a 
foot  high  will  bloom.  .\s  an  ornametital 
flowering  shrub  it  is  immensely  superior 
to  our  American  species. 

The  PLANTING  SEASON  is  now  upon  us. 
Ground  that  is  dry  enough  to  plow  is  dry 
enough  to  plant;  neverplant  in  wet  soapy 
land,  wait  till  it  gets  dry  and  mellow. 
Plant  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  first, 
evergreens  next.  Prepare  for  planting  by 
digging  out  wide  deep  holes,  removing 
all  the  poor  subsoil  and  replacing  it  with 
fresh  good  earth.  Firm  the  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  by  tamping  it  with 
the  feet  before  planting  the  tree,  and  in- 
stead of  a  basin  shaped  hole  for  the  roots 
have  it  just  the  other  way— a  hillock  in 
the  middle  and  lower  to  the  outsides. 
Set  the  butt  of  the  tree  on  the  top  of  the 
hillock,  about  the  same  depth  as  it  had 
been  grown  before,  and  spread  the  roots 
outward  and  downward,  filling  in  with 
fine  dryish  soil  between  them.  Then  fill 
up  the  hole  full,  treading  the  soil  firmly 
as  it  is  filled  in.  In  light  well  drained 
ground  a  pail  full  or  two  of  water  to  each 
tree  at  planting  time  will  do  good,  in 
heavy  soil  it  isn't  necessary.  Before 
planting  cut  off' the  broken  and  torn  roots 
clean  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  in  the  case 
of  deciduous  plants  don't  spare  their 
tops,  but  cut  back  the  branches  pretty 
hard,  the  life  of  plants  will  be  more  cer- 
tain and  their  growth  stronger  for  it. 
Set  a  stout  neat  stake  to  every  young 
tree  having  a  tall  weak  stem,  or  that  is 
topheavy. 


Money  in  the  Greenhouse.— Many 
people  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  there 
is  big  money  in  the  greenhouse  business, 
and  amateurs  sometimes  plunge  into  it 
for  profit.  The  florist  business  has 
increased  immensely  during  the  last  ten 
years,  more  flowers  than  ever  before  are 
grown,  and  more  sold.  There  is  an  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  nice,  clean,  easy  busi- 
ness, and  a  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment. American  Beauty  roses  bring  $50 
a  hundred,  Helen  Kellar  carnations  $8  a 
hundred,  and  violets  $2,  and  all  that  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  build  some  green- 
houses, s  t  out  the  plants,  give  them 
some  water  and  keep  them  warm;  then 
cut  the  flowers,  ship  them  to  the  city  and 
get  the  money  for  them,  and  in  a  little 
while  our  pocket  book  will  become  as  big 
as  our  hat.  But,  alas,  the  facts  are  differ- 
ent. They  are  these:  With  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  the  strictest  economy 
and  the  closest  application  to  the  work, 
it  will  take  an  outlay  of  $20,000  to 
realize  a  profit  of  $2,000  a  year.  In  fact 
as  business  now  is  we  are  placing  the 
profits  too  high.  There  is  considerable 
difference  between  gross  receipts  and  net 
profits.  The  high  prices  received  for 
flowers  are  mostly  imaginary.  Amateurs 
who  have  gone  into  the  business  know 
all  about  this;  those  who  are  contemplat- 
ing entering  should  consider  well  before 
sinking  their  money  in  it. 

A  Book  of  Trees  with  Colored  Pict- 
ures.—A  subscriber  at  Oconomowoc  is 
astonished  to  find  that  we  do  not  know 
of  a  book  containing  colored  illustrations 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  He  writes:  "I  have 
been  buying  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  out 
of  beautifully  illustrated  picture  books 
that  have  been  presented  for  my  consider- 
ation by  the  gentlemanly  nursery  agents 
that  swarm  through  the  country  and 
make  life  a  burden.  *  *  I  have  bought 
all  kinds  of  truck  from  them  and  given 
them  good  cigars  and  good  treat,  but  the 
only  happiness  derived  from  the  operation 
has  been  the  pleasant  anticipation  that 
has  existed  in  my  imagination  between 
the  time  of  purchase  and  arrival  of  'the 
goods.'  When  I  see  your  beautiful  Dosoris 
illustrations,  and  read  about  what  Mr. 
Egan  has  accomplished  I  begin  to  think 
that  I  have  been  buyingout  of  the  wrong 
books."  No,  you  have  done  what  was 
right.  The  agent's  glib  tongue  and  his 
vivid  book  of  impossibilities  had  the  same 
effect  upon  you  that  the  thrilling  circus 
posters  have  on  the  small  boy  with  a 
quarter  in  his  pocket.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  those  pictures  j'ou  might  not  have 
bought  anything  and  never  have  known 
the  difterence  between  the  fictitious  and 
the  real  article,  or  between  the  exorbi- 
tant and  the  fair  price.  But  after  having 
bought  your  experience  you  know  and 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  im- 
possible and  the  truth,  and  you  prefer  the 
truth.  Now  that  you  have  found  light 
let  the  agents  alone,  pictures  or  no  pict- 
ures; Gardening  will  give  you  the  truth 
about  any  plants  you  want  to  know  of, 
so  far  as  it  knows,  and  the  nurserymen 
who  advertise  in  it  will  be  glad  to  supply 
you  and  deal  squarely  with  you. 

Name  of  Plants —Asparagus.  —  In 
answer  to  P.  J.  V.,  Ste.  Marie,  111.:  The 
leaves  are  of  zonal  geraniums.  Among 
the  thousands  of  varieties  it  is  impossible 
to  name  them  by  their  leaves  alone.  For 
asparagus.  Dig  the  groimd  very  deep, 
say  1 S  to  24-  inches,  to  let  the  roots  get 
down  to  ihe  moisture  in  summer.  Mark 
off  two  rows  to  the  bed,  the  rows  three 
feet  apart,  the  plants  two  feet  asunder; 
let  the  rows  be  thrown  out  in  the  form  of 
trenches  for  celery  and   four  or  five  inches 
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deep  in  heavy  land,  six  inches  in  light 
land.  Set  the  roots  in  these,  heads  up, 
roots  spread  out,  and  cover  two  inches 
deep  with  soil.  In  hoeing  and  cleaning 
the  ground  during  summer  the  trenches 
will  get  filled  level.  Setting  so  deep 
doesn't  hurt  the  plants  in  the  least,  nor 
whiten  the  "grass,"  and  it  saves  the 
crown  eyes  from  injury  when  working 
and  cleaning  the  ground. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


GOOD  POTATOES  FOR  fllWflTEURS  TO  GROW. 

I  consider  the  two  best  potatoes  to 
grow  are  the  Thorburn  lor  earh-  and  the 
State  of  Maine  for  late  and  main  crop. 
Were  I  to  plant  oulv  one  varietv  1  would 
plant  the  I'uritau;  this  is  a  trifle  later 
than  the  Tliorliurii.  These  three  varieties 
are  first  in  (piality.  they  also  have  the 
merit  of  productiveness  and  giving  a 
large  share  of  their  tubers  nice  size  and 
smooth.  I  have  always  grown  the  nicest 
early  potatoes  from  second  cro|)  seed 
grown  in  Maryland,  by  Jno.  W.  Hall  of 
Marion  Station.  The  true  second  erojjs 
are  sure  to  sprout  and  grow,  are  earlier 
and  produce  fewer  small  ones. 

SiL.is  L    Albertson. 

Long  Island,  March  9,  1895. 


Second  chop  potatoes  —As  some  of 
our  readers  may  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  "second  crop"  potatoes  we  may  say: 
They  are  full  sized  but  immature  potatoes 
raised  from  sets  planted  in  July  (on  Long 
Island)  or  in  August  (farther  souih) 
They  are  not  good  to  eat,  but  they  make 
excellent  sets  for  the  next  sprinjj's  plant- 
ing, and  they  do  not  sprout  prematurely 
in  winter,  as  ripe  tubers  are  apt  to  do. 
Many  of  our  wideawake  market  garden- 
ers, Abram  Van  Sicklin.for  instance, grow 
and  use  second  crop  sets  for  their  early 
potatoes.  But  we  do  not  know  who  has 
got  them  for  sale. 


SWEET   POTflTOtS. 

These  are  the  principal  winter  root 
vegetable  of  the  south.  In  order  to  grow 
them  well  give  them  as  long  a  growing 
season  as  possi Die.  Make  up  a  hcitbed 
for  them  and  get  the  tubeis  started  and 
the  sprouts  ready  and  hardened  off  in 
time  to  allow  of  them  being  planted  out 
in  April  or  at  the  latest  before  the  end  of 
May.  If  planted  later  the  tubers  may 
grow  large  enough,  but  they  will  be 
stringy  and  immature,  and  after  being 
dug  and  stored  keep  poorly,  .^side  from 
earliness,  starting  them  in  a  hotbed  has 
another  advantage,  from  tubers  so 
started  one  gets  three  drawings  of  sets, 
while  in  the  ordinary  way  he  gets  only 
one  with  a  few  scattering  sprouts. 

The  Bunch  Yellow  Y.am  is  a  new 
variety.  Its  stemsgrow  erectin  a  bunch 
and  do  not  spread  on  the  ground  like 
those  of  the  old  varieties,  but  otherwise 
it  is  identical  with  the  common  yellow 
yam.     It  is  likely  to  take  the  lead. 

Memphis,  Tenn.         James  Stewakt. 


WiTLOOF  is  a  large-leaved  chicory  viitli 
large  long  roots  suggestive  of  small  pars- 
nips. We  sow  it  in  rows  in  the  garden  in 
May  or  [une,  thin  it  and  cultivate  it  as 
we  do  carrots  in  summer,  and  about  the 
end  of  October  or  first  of  November  dig 
up  the  roots,  and  cut  off  the  tops,  luitnot 
very  bare,  and  store  the  roots  like  carrots 
except   that  we  cover   them  with    moist 


earth.  Then  in  winter  we  force  them  in  a 
warm  dark  place  to  get  their  blanched 
leaves  for  salads  as  a  substitute  for  let- 
tuces. F.J.  I).  B  ,  I'ittsfield,  Mass.,  sends 
us  some  sami)les  of  his  and  writes:  "I 
have  got  it  in  perfection,  it  is  crisp,  ten- 
der, and  very  sweet.  I  raise  it  in  the 
winter  time.  Since  the  first  of  J.-inuary 
I  have  been  supplying  the  home  market 
here,  and  sending  some  to  New  York." 

lAmniTioN  Celery.— In  answer  to  \). 
\V.,  I'aterson,  N.  J.  The  large  celeries 
known  as  "giant"  (except  Pascal;  .-ire 
poor  in  quality  and  poor  keepers.  Sow 
at  once  for  September  heads.  And  from 
the  moment  the  seedlings  appear  till  you 
dig  the  celery  for  use,  keep  it  on  a  steady 
rush  of  growth.  This  is  done  by  early 
and  roomy  planting,  deep  rich  ground, 
abundance  of  manure  in  the  soil  from  last 
year,  or  very  thoroughly  rotted  manure 
put  in  now,  and  an  unstinted  supply  of 
water,  either  rain  or  applied  all  summer. 
Blanch  by  using  boards.  They  give  the 
cleanest  leaves.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
general  idea  that  earthed-up  celery  only 
is  good  flavored.  Sempers  gives  the  fal- 
lowing formula  for  celery  per  acre: 

Nitiate  of  soda  100  ])()uii(ls 

Sulphate  of  ammonia    800     " 
Dissolved  bone  meal       HOO 
Dissolved  bone  black     ;i20      " 
Muriate  of  potash  100 

But  any  good  complete  fertilizer  will 
help  you. 

Kaklv  corn  THAT  IS  SWEET.— Frank 
Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  write  to  say 
that  Ford's  Early  Corn  is  not  only  sweet 
and  of  good  quality  but  equal  to  the  best 
of  the  late  varieties.  Extra  Early  Ver- 
mont, they  also  say,  is  not  as  good  as 
Ford's  Early,  but  it  is  decidedly  superior 
to  any  other  extreme  early  variety  that 
they  have  tried,  and  just  a  little  earlier 
than  Cory  as  thej'  have  tested  it.  They 
have  sent  us  seeds  of  both  for  trial  and 
comparison. 

SITUATION   WANTBD-E 
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of  the  profession : 


rANTED—Good  practical 


^EVERGREEN  TRAILERS^ 

Large  stock  and  lowest  prices.  We  will  not 
be  undersold.  Also  wholesale  list  of  fine  col- 
lected trees  and  plants  in  quantity.  We  have 
no  retail  trade. 
GLADIOLI  (no  list),  mixed  colors,  monster  bull.s 
5c  each;  4qc  per  10.    2ud 


1.1c     12  f 

lal.le  Ni'i'.l-  f^r  fiirnlly  Kanlen.  5l'o,    Kverythlnf 
mall   |.Msi|.aM  lit  little  prlcen     Order  today. 
AtFRED  F.  CONARD,  Drawer  V,  West  Grove.  Pa. 


and  iias  yielded  over  HOOO  quarts  per  acre.  Cata- 
logue descrlblhe  It  and  the  BKST  slrawlwrrlos  and 
other  small  fruits  Including  the  TRIU,MI'H  Goose- 
berry. Also  hardy  fnilt  and  onmmental  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  Ijirt'e  stock.  RlRht  prices.  Send  for  one 
lo-dav  Its  free  Address 
COE  &  CONVHRSi:,  No    l:i    Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

READER,  H£yRK:[l:ftS§ 


tipp(>iidaKe2  l-2feet  long.  Thisreinm  k  .       i    ...  • 

<mI  thousnnds  of  people  nfWaBliingt'.ii  !-.,      i,  i      ,  A 

Mr.   F.  Kaiiat.  head  (jonlener  ot  ti.^ii    i      i  i    r 

.s/./cVa/.  bargains  for'zS  cts.! 


-  4  New  ChryBanthemuma, 
-16  pkts    Flower  Seeds,  assorted 
-10  Spring  Bulbs,  all  dlllereiit, 
BARGAIN  CATALOr.ITE  .-    |i.-l 
1       >.,.  I         WE  SELL  MOST  KINDS  OF  i 


•  '        rr„wlth« 

}"■":■  '.: ■      ■  '    "::::;} 

\    V.\L(.HA.\S  SKI.I)  STOKE,   \ 

f  NEW  YORK,  26  Burtlay  SI        88  Stiit.  St  ,  CHICAGO,  f 


New  and  Rare  F^lants 


.;  Kosteletzkia,  26c.,  ctcctc. 

New  Crimson  Rambler  Rose, : 


100  Summer-blooming  Bulbs,12sorts,  SI 
100  Gladioli.from  over  1000  varieties,  $< 

'"''  ArBLANc'&'co!,' 

314  &  316  N.  nth  St..  PHILADELPHI/^ 


TH[£ 

Cottage  Gardens, 

QUEENS,  N.  Y. 


Carnations 
WHOLESALE      Cannas 
GROWERS  OF   Qeranlums 
f^  Orchids. 

New.  Rare  and  Beaulilul  Plants 

STROBlLANTHliS  DYLKIANLS.  This  is  the 
most  valuable  novelty  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years.  For  bedding:  is  superior  to  the 
finest    coleus;    withstands    hot    sun  and  dry 

weather  better. 

Lord  I'lri/.MU,-  V  ,u«   In  hrul  >u,,  I  I'.iiar. 


KAk;l.   AM)    lilMlMII     I  \  Ik'iik'l  I  N.S,  OR- 
NAMENTAL TRELS,  SHRUBS.  ORCHIDS,  &c. 
P/EONIES-A  large  collection  ol  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivatiou.     Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes.  Japan- 
ese Iris.  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.    New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 
^i-Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When    writint.  to  .-idvcrtiscrs    please 
st.Ttcthal  voiisaw  tlieadv.in  ('.akiikning 
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LEADING  WATER  IN   PIPES. 

J.  B.,  Boston,  writes:  "I  have  biickcil 
up  a  fine  spring  at  my  country  place,  and 
wish  to  draw  the  water  down  to  my 
house,  eighty-two  feet  below,  over  a 
rough  hillside,  and  a  distance  of  2,500 
feet  from  spring  to  house.  I  have  been 
advised  to  use  say  Hi  inch  pipe,  starting 
from  the  spring,  and  use  smaller  sizes  as 
I  descend,  ending  with  %  or  V2  inch.  In 
this  way  the  friction  is  supposed  to  be 
reduced.  With  eighty-two  feet  head  of 
water  and  with  water  comparatively 
free  from  sediment,  should  you  think  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  large  size  pipe  in 
order  to  get  a  good  flow  through  a  %  or 
'a  inch  at  the  house.  I  propose  to  use 
galvanized  iron  pipe." 

Start  the  line  with  I'l-inch  pipe,  using 
that  size  for  one-third  the  distance,  then 
use  li/i-inch  pipe  for  the  next  third  of  the 
way,  and  1-inch  pipe  for  the  balance  until 
near  the  house  or  point  of  di>tribution, 
all  pipe  to  be  of  galvanized  iron.  But  if 
a  stalsle  or  garden  is  to  have  a  water 
supply  from  this  same  pipe.  u>;e  li'2-inch 
pipe  forone-halfthedistance.and  II4  inch 
for  the  balance  of  the  wav  to  point  of 
distribiftion.  Thi-s  would  overcome  the 
IrictioriTind  alio  v  for  inlcrnal  corrosion, 
which  is  bound  to  occur. 

D.   M    MUNGER. 


I  What  shall 
How  shall  I 


?rom"Mai'ne" 
profitable  to 
Lie  can  search 
i  not  find  belt. 


;  United  States 


i  ii  Trees,  Shrubs,  Rhododen- 
drons, Roses,  and  Hardy 
Perennials 


Planting  Plans  and  Suggestions 

free  to  all  buyers.  Owners  of  est.iu 
requiring  improvement,  or  Plantiny 
write  us  early  in  the  year.  Send  h 
Catalogue, with  uniqu 


Amateurs.^' Private  Gardeners 

should  have  our  New  Cataloguk  of 
NOVELTIES    AND    SPECIALTIES    FOR    1895. 

cont.^ininp  the  latest  ititroductions.  sent  free  to- 


Colli  111  l^iaii  Raspberry. 


IMP.'^ON,   Oneida.   N.   Y. 


RARE  WATER  LILIES. 

The  ORIENTAL  NELUHBIUM  iS.icred  Lotus) 

and  its  varieties. 
WHITE,  VELLOW,  PINK  and  BLL  E  LILIES. 

GEO.  RICHARDSON,  Lordstown,  O. 


*A  Vegetable 
Garden  for  25 


oqilli 


th  till 


follov 


AiliiiKiDii  Seeds 

ini;  of  one  package  ' 

eelflji-aled  .strains. 

Imp.  White  Spine  Cucumber,  

Arlington  Favorite  Beet,    Imp    Danvns  Carrot,    White  Egg  Tt 
Boston  Market  Lettuce,    Arlington  Cantalo-pe  Melon, 
Rawson's  Round  Thick  Leaf  Spinach,    Granite  State  Pumpkin, 
Arlington  Summer  Crookneck  Squash,    Globe  Scarlet  Radish. 

Theahove  is  siitticieut  to  plant  a  good  sized  (jiirden,  and  would  ordinarily  cost  7r>cts. 

liis  otter  is  the  most  liberal  Itnown  in  tlie  annals  of  Heed  growing.      Write  at  cure. 

Ivery  Gardener  should  have  our  .\nniial  Book  on  Gardening.  Farming,  and  Flower 

w^j^t^fewullthfso.^:      W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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•  EVERYONE  PRIZE  WINNERS^^i^-  pTX»fd.^'r7;"hf»f."!fHE  ITstP  "" 


n,  clear  mermet  pink,  imni 
Ruth  CU-veland,  a  mtisl 


npletely  k 


•EVERY 

.  K.  Harris,  rich  golden  yellow,  incnrveri 
.  Col.  Wm    K.  8mlth.  immense  golid  mass  of  richest 
Livery  pink,  very  chast*.     Christopher  Columbi 
"."''   ii  the  plant  with  bright  len 

.  Covert,  bright  golHen  yellow,  perfectly  double,  sunerb.    Mr«.  Fnnny  Mi 

large  and  showy.    Eward  ]lat«h,  lemon  yellow  Buffused  with  pink,  grni 

I  Perth,  purest  white^sometimeB  tipped  rQge.  a  beauty,     v.  If.  Hal  lock,  rosy  pearl  of  wnry 
":aka.  beHutifnl  blnah  Btripr 
,  none  batt«r.    Lltltnn  E.  It 
.  M.  MoCowct.  pure  white  with 


r  India 


.  deep  eolde 


L  C.  E.  Col< 


II,  deep  red, 


1.  exquisite  shade  of  ehrimp 
5h  of  pink.  PimnToMe.  flesh 
gold  tipped  with  flame  col 


h  pink,  grand.    Fair  Maid  off 
RpreHding  flower.    Mr*. 


^  Good  &  Reese  Co.,  Box  2     Champion  CrGsnhousGS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


tNEWAND  RARE  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES.t 

\  Seedling  and  Transplanted  Native  Trees  and  Plants  a  Specialty.  ^ 

I  str„„«  '"■^-^'gy;];";;['^*"Q^'j^g  of  all  g,2Es!"""""""'  % 

♦  Large  TKKhN.  sllKli|;>  and  TKA  NSPI.A  NThli  KVKK<iKh  K>>  lo- iiiimeili  ite  elleot.  ♦ 

♦THOS.  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Box  j,  Qerrnantown,  Pa.| 
♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


SHALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERQRLENS.  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Larset^t  and  ehoiceHt  colleotiODs  in  America. 
FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Prepare  your  lists  now.  and  seud  for  estimates. 
Write  for  New  Cutalocae.heiatifull?  illa»tr»fed.     Frtt. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

nOUNT   HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CERTURY  A60. 


FARHER  on  the  STRAWBERRY 

le  of  a  I'ttleb  'ok  written  by  our  I..  J.  Farmer,  \v!o  ha>  spent  his  life 

mall  fruits       A  complete  practical  treatise,  price  l'5c.      livery  person  or- 

fill  reieive  C  Lady  Thompson  Strawberry  plants  if  they  mention  this  pa- 

»irThe  first  per.son  who  orders  from  each  state  will  receive  SI  worth  of 

h.jice)  free.      If  you  love  fruils,  send  lor  our  ratalogu:  of  plants  and 

Box  E       THE  L.  J.  FARHER  NURSERY  CO.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Trees^  Plants 


We  offer  a  large  and  f 
-  --      •  ■  <)rn 

,  Small  Fruits,  Hedce  Plants 


1  Btock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit   and  Ornamental  Trees,  (Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines, 
Fmit  and  F 

Catalogue  mal 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  .t  Co.)  ISloomlugtoL 


STRAWBERRY  i  RASPBERRY 


SCOFIELD, 


ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  CataloRue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Native  Ornamentals. 

Specliilly  mliipted  to  ceiuetfry  work,  coverlnp 
screens  and  lurye  ruiiHt^liiK  «t  low  cost.  Kree  wliole- 
aale  list  uf  cullecteu  unci  geedlln^  Trees.  Shrubs. 
I'lantB  and  Cuttlnes  I.,Hrtfe  planters  and  nursery- 
men suppllud.    1i(hh1  plants.    i.uw  prices. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LI£BA^ON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y,,  U.  S.  A 


tSgs. 
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MORE  THAN 

$1.00i£^25^ 

THE  MOST   BEAUTIFUL   FLOWERS. 


BURPEE'S 

Cem  Collection  for  I89S 


ORCHIDS. 


IT  is  a  signiticant  fact  tliat  European  tirms  are  orderirj;  large  quantities  of  Orchids 
from  us  on  account  of  the  high  quality  of  the  stock  which  we  furnish,  and  our 
prices  the  lowest  l^nown.  While  the  stock  lasts  we  shall  be  pleased  to  supply 
American  customers  at  the  same  rates  as  we  charge  for  expoit.  At  the  prices 
offered  these  plants  will  double  in  value  within  a  year.  Many  of  our  Orchids  are 
ol  an  exceptionally  fine  strain,  and  in  the  best  possible  condition.  We  offer  among 
others  several  hundred  varieties  of  rare  hybrids. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Orchids  thrive  the  best  in  this  country,  and  many 
of  our  plants  are  showing  stronger  growths  than  originally  produced  in  their  native 
habitat  at  the  time  we  collected  them.  The  stock  we  offer  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  in  commerce. 

Please  write  us  for  otTers. 

Pitcher  &  Manda, 

Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


oUered  at  siirh  b  nominal 


nost  beautiful  ttowera  t 


BURPEE'S   FARM    ANNUAL  for  1895, 


thirty  cenl 
ivill'nlso  s 


W.ATLEF.  BUHPF.E  k  CO.,  Philaddlphia,  Pa. 

Hardy  Ferns 

and  Flowers. 

Vou  will  find   over    40    varieties  of  hardy 
FFRN^  '"  '">■  <'"tnl"t--iie,  (leHirahle  fur  a  slindy 
rClVriO   bank,  fernery,  or  bri  okslde 
I  II  IPC    60   kinils.     AuratumB,   Krainerl.  Coral 
LILIlO  Lily  01  Siberia,  .lie. 

BOG  GARDEN  £';r'Eir™.rm"^ 


Edward  Gilleu,  Souihwick,  Mass. 


DIlHLlftS.  oVl^ 
fiSPfiRAr" 

honeysuckles:" 


ales. 


1000 


CLEMATIS  PAN1CULATA^:.\«  per  ,000. 

TDTCQ    Deciduous,    Everqreen.   Fruit    and   Orna- 
lULLO,  menial.  Also  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Vines 

in  variety.     Send  for  Trade  l.ist. 
THE  WM.    H.   MOON  CO.,  Alorrisville,  Pa. 


lO.IJ 


Berberis  Thunbergii.  1 14  to  2  It 
red  berried.  2lo:)!^  a. 
purple  leaved,  2  to  ;i>^  ft. 


20  000  Buckthorn 
HO.OOO  California  privet 
I  privet. "' 


.6ft. 
10,000  common  privet.  :i  to  6  ft. 
5.000  strong  Multiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 
Also  Althea.Snowberry.  Spira:a.  Vibnrnmn.  C 
nus.  White  Lilac,  three  thorncd  Acacia  and 
Evergreen  Hedge  plants.  Priced  cataloene  to  a 
address. 


STRAW 


BERRY 


PLANTS 


Aquatic 
Novelties 

VIGTORIfl  REGIfl. 

Rare  Nymphaeas  and  Neiumbiums. 

Our  coUeclion  i*;  iinsurpas^ied;  em- 
bracing Hardy  and  Tropical  Species 
from  all  part*  of  ilie  world,  and  many 
garden  hybrids  of  special  merit. 

See  onr  iMustiated  desciiptive  cata- 
logue, sent  free  ou  application. 

WM.  TRICKER  k  CO., 

CLIFTON,    N.  J. 


newIdse  CRIMSON  RAMBLER 

able  KOSKInlriiilueedlnmanyyears.  "300  bloomson  one  shoot." 
"The  O'ln  iinmng  the  ll(rtr/ri>s."-LO.Nr.os-  (Eng.)  TIMES. 
Circular  giving  full  de.scrlption  and  price,  with  handsome  coloretl  plate  free. 
EIXWANCJKR  &  HARRY,  IIMO-Mounl  Hope  JfurserUs-mb ) ,  Kochexler,  >.  Y, 


Hardy  Perennials. 


TESTED 


alogu 


■ises.  Cle 


e  best  German  and  Japan 
nd  other  vines;  Poppies, 
I 'iconies,  Ornamental  Grasses,  etc.  as  well 
as  the  choicest  sorts  of  tender  and  hardy 
Water  Lilies.  Our  col'ection  is  tne  largest 
and  most  select  of  any,  and  our  prices,  qual- 
ity considered,  the  lowest. 

WOOLSON  &   CO., 

Lock  Drawer  K.  Passaic.  N.  J. 


Plant  Tested  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 

Ca((j7oi/i<F  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools,  Etc. 

W.  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago, 


EVERGREENS  .Jnll'f  ,Z^, 


FOR  $5.oo^;e-';,Ve.- 


you 


Strawberry  Plants, 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL. 

including  LADY  THOMPSON. 

Asparajcus   Roots,  Fruits,   Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees ■ 

A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 


aid, fort?: 

Ei'ci£r"Ka"tic'iaf' ifurtery  Co?,  Elgto^' 
HOW  TO  (iROVV 

Pine=Apples. 


JOHN  ASPINVVALL,  Eau  Qallie,  Fla. 

QTDAU/nCDDY  flanu^.  Idoz.ea  ofsl«»t  kind 


GARDENING. 
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SUN-DRIBD  COW  MANURE. 

W.  C.  E..  asks:  Has  cow 
droppings  taken  from  the  pasture  during 
the  summer  and  sun-dried  in  the  field  be- 
fore rain  has  leached  them  any  more 
strength  when  stored  in  barrels  under 
cover  from  rain  for  a  winter's  season  than 
cow  manure  of  same  age  rotted  out  doors 
in  ordinary  manure  piles?  It  has  under- 
gone no  process  of  fermentation;  are  the 
fertilizing  ingredients  available  for  plant 
food  without  the  missing  fermentation? 
Are  there  any  special  uses  for  it  in  whicTi 
thev  are  better  than  manure  cured  in  the 
ordinary  manner?  It  was  dry  when 
gathered,  but  plump  and  even  fresh  in 
the  center,  and  has  remained  dry  all 
winter. 


It  is  not  as  good.  More  thin  that,  it 
is  likely  to  be  much  infested  with  the  eggs 
or  larv.-e  of  insect  pests,  from  the  Maybug 
to  the  Texas  horn  fly.  Better  make  a 
heap  of  it,  wet  itwell,  then  tamp  it  down 
to  rot.  Cow  manure  is  a  cold  manure, 
and  unless  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of 
straw  or  horse  manure  it  doesn't  "heat."" 
When  perfectly  dry,  as  you  suggest,  and 
rubbed  through  a  %-inch  mesh  sieve  it  is 
good  to  mix  with  potting  soil  that  is 
inclined  to  be  heavy.  Altogether,  how- 
ever, we  have  found  it  to  be  inferior  to 
cow  manure  saved  and  rotted  in  the 
ordinary  way. 


^1!f^!f!?fVf1!f1tfVfVf^?fVf!^ 

^ 

:rS 

For 

^ 

Lawns  and 

^ 

^ 

Gardens. 

^ 

i 

Bowker's 

1 

§:    Lawn  Dressing.    ^ 

g""  Made  from  chemicals.  A  clean, -^ 
^odorless,  and  efficient  substitute :3 
^for  stable  manure.  Produces  a^ 
^  compact  green  turf,  brilliantly  r^ 
^colored  flowers,  and  delicious^ 
g—  vegetables.  :^ 


Enough  for  a  housi 
A  larger  house  lot,      ...       i 
House  lot  and  garden,    .     .        i 
Lawn,  garden,  and  flower  beds,3 


$0.50- 


^~       A    handsomely   illustrated    pamphlet^^ 


^BOWKER""« 


FERTILIZER  CO., 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  Vili.  (i, 

Ij4julBluna.  Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  tel 
A  practical  Krult  and  Farm  paper. 
Stark  Bros,.  40r  a  year;  circulation.  I 
The    "Cream  of   the   Cream|'— gives  th 

to  buy  and  read  a  great  mass  of  pnpers, 
from    them    aU,    what    he    wants 


TRIAL      OF  CHOICE 
■  "I'l^r  PLANTS,  BULBS 
SETS       AND  FRUITS 


Our  Exhibition  Set   of    10   MODERN   IV1UIV1S 
valued  at   $1  40   Prepaid   by  IVIail   for  only 


50c. 


Kracefullv  rurved  ami  twi<;ted  <  ii.ii  i>  ^ 
flowers  very  Kii^'e     ^  iviu*.,  a  t:rdn<l 

ORDER  THESE  SEl 
SetT— 2  elegant  Pulms,  strong  pl.ini 
■  H-4  superb  Fi-enchCaniia»  4  s,  i 
*'  K— 1(1  large  flowered  Geranium-., 
"  !,-«)  hne  Gladioli,  ail  floweriii-  I 
**  ^—lOTuberose**,  double  sort^  I  n 
■■    :  plants    Ml 


S-t>  Choice  Begonias,  tj  surls 
T-6  Hardy  Border  PlantK,  (.bull; 
W—b  Perennial  Phlox,  b  sorts  . 
One  hall  each  of  any  1 
Bvmail  po«l|>aid,  safe  arrival 


IE     LETTERS    AND    NUMBERS. 


noiiiincKoaeR,  5( 
M  VII^   8IZ£. 


EVERYTHING  OF  THE  BEST  FOR  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN, 
GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY.  MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,    ETC. 

4lst  YEAR.  I  .000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  321   Painesville,  0. 

SMALr'TRUITSrviNESi ROSESj 

Ornamentals,  Crates  and  Baskets.! 

tVi!'l;u''-i  ii'-'-'lVi'.'v'   Vl'l  .''I'l'iMv.-iV.'."''!.'.!  .I.',"''ril'.edin  = 
our  MiW  t  A'rAL,0<il'K.    ALso  the  lumou.s  i 

TIMBRELL    Strawberry! 
ELDORADO  Blackberry! 

"TlK  V  StntPASS  AI.I-  OTHERS,"  saws  E.  S.  CaR-= 

M\N    ,'.!    /,■»;•,,/    .\.,r     1  --,/,.,-   ^HM I    II.     K.     V.\NDEMAN,= 
r.S.  lii|.t.      l:iiv   ilin-cl.     Don't  pay  double  prices.i 

REID'S  NURSERIES,        Bridgeport,  Ohio.| 

!"^^  New  Apples,  Pears,  Nut  Trees  &  Novelties.  Igo'IcrIs 

Slarr  Ih  lit  iiK  Ml'  I-'"  trouud.  marketable  1st  week  in  July;  Far- 
1^  n  I  iiliii  III  1  thti  Koonce  Pear,  early,  handsome  and  delicious.  Lincoln 
I  nreless  i.er%  large  and  %er>  1  itc  Seneca,  Japan  Gloden  Russet.  VI.  Beauty,  ic, 
Japan  Quince  Columbia  unequalled  for  jelly.  Nuts— Parry's  Giant,  (i  in  around 
the  largest  known  chestnut  Paragon,  Numbo  and  many  others.  Walnuts - 
I  rench  Persian  Japan  English  and  Am  ,  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts, 
I  I  Lagnus  Longipcs  Japan  Mayberries,  Hardy  Oranges;  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt. 
ehr-rne  fr  e  Ir  m  uiseLts  black  knots  and  other  diseases;  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 
Lnrrants  -vl  sli  i  1  Trees  Ornamental  Shrubs,  &C-  Catalogue  Free. 
FOUONA    NURSERIES  WIIiI^IAU    FAKRY,  Parry    K.  J. 


lAPAN  PLUMS 


ire  uttention  i 


wide  awake 
for  our  cata- 

\<.  .iiiei  tiiF  MONEY  Makers. 

i,,vi,\.  i:iiHTi;i  ;i] th.T   l'i-;iches. 

Moorestown.  N.J. 


500  Bbls.  Sweet  Potato  Seeci. 

YKLI.OVV  JERSEY,  best  variety  *.!."(i 

L'nd  size.      .      .  2.SC 

RED    BERMUDA,    RED    SPANISH, 
SOUTHERN  QUEEN  ...  ...       400 

.'.  per  cent  dNcuunt  un  .'>  bbl.  lots.  Our  slock  Is  Hue 
■r  ii'iw.  :ind  eeciiie  11  ^uppi.v  at  rea,'*unable  prices. 
L.  H.  MAHAN,  Bu.v  US  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


HOMES  By  THE,  SEfl.  KU„u, .. 

1  1  V-»  1  »  1 1-.«^  lands.  Game.  Oysters  and  Fish  in 
abundance.  Lemons.  Oranees,  Pineapples  and  all  Su  b- 
troplcal  Krults  and  J-lowers  are  crown  to  perfection . 
Cllojate  delightful.  Summer  and  Winter.  Land  fertile, 
high  and  dry.  A  nook  in  pi  OPirtA  compara- 
tively unknown  that  offers  rUUKll-»A  tosettlers 
and  to  winter  visitors  advantages  not  found  elsewhere. 
Seekers  after  health,  pleasure,  or  profit  should  read 
our  booklet,  sent  free.  I,EMON  BAY  i.ANO  «■••. 
140;  Old  Colony  Building.  CUlCAfiO. 

berrTKmts^^^^^^ 


PLANT    WATER    LILIES. 

Tliey  are  the  most  at- 
tractive, the  mopt  free 
blooming  and  easlestcared 

To  Introduce  our  supe- 
rior stock  and  low  prices, 
we  win  for  ^l^  cts.send  free 
by  mall  a  strooK  flowering 
tuber  of  the  Egyptian  Sa- 
cred Lotus,  togetner  with 
our  catalogue  of  new  and 
beautiful  WnterLinesfor 
1S95.     Our    collection   for 

and  ponds  are  unrivalled, 
and  Kuaranleed  to  give  sat- 
isfaction.   CataloKuefree. 
GEO.  B.  MOULDER. 

LILY  I'AHK, 

Smith's  Grove,  Ky. 

WiittT  Lllles-whtte,  blue. 
n-d.  and  yellow;  hardy 
ami  lender,  big  and  Utile 


TREES 


MuUtli   (^UtHlori 


*J9P2I1    Plums  FRED.  W.  KELS^EY.^45  Broadway. ^NEW^YORK 


Hardy  5hrubs,  Rhododendrons. 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Fruits  and 

Vines.       Superior     stock;     low 
prices.       World's     Fair     Medal. 
Catalogue, 


GARDENING. 


BRADLEY'S  WORLDS  FERTILIZERS 

BEST 


HREER'S 

■^  RELIABLE 

Seeds,Plants8LBulbs 


n 


i!  ^ 

PLANTS!     BULBS!!! 


quiilltv.     I'K  UKS   I{|(;ilT. 

Catalogue  on  ai'iilic-iTlnn. 

WEEBER    &.    DON, 

14  Chambers  St.,       New  York  City. 


"Green  Mountain  Grape." 

We  are  "Headquarters"  for  this,  tlie  earliest 
and  most  delicious  flavored  early  grape  known. 
Our  stock  is  the  genuine  Green  Mountain  and 
can  be  relied  upon.  The  vines  we  offer  are  2 
and  3  years  old;  will  soon  bear;  and  will  be 
sealed  with  our  trade  mark  name.  Send  for 
circular  giving  full  informfltion.     Address 

Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Fi.K.\sE  mention 
ing  to  advei-tisers. 


1  wnt- 


|ggg\ff  10  Choice  Plants  50c. 

^       ^<  *<^  •   ~"  ^    V   I'rize  Chrtsanthemum  Rainlnm  Plant  1  ver  Blonm 

f-  .  Beautiful  bolanum    sent  post    paid  on  receipt  of 

/     ^  -/"  price     Handsome  Seed  and  Plant  (  atnloeae  Free. 

/  -  ^  FORFsT  CITY  OEEKNHOD8E8 

^^.^^i^-^  H   W   BDCKBEE    P   0    floi     ''       Soclford  Illl 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES 

lOiirncw  Catalogue,  with   heaiitiful  colored  plate,  tnithful  illiistratiotis 
)f  Select  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines,  complete  list  of  OriKuncntal 
Stock,  all  hardv  and  rclial.Ic,   mailed  Free. 
T    J     DWYER,   Orange  Co.  Nurseries,   CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 


|THK   i:i:ath^ 


,  EVER-  rh,.  «.,..  soo.r.,  »„oM»,..  of  lUrd,  «^^ 
UUIAI  C  ""•"'•'  rianKln-tmrpi™.  Two  hundml  pane  ■ 
nilllALo,     1  liislrated  descriptive  catalogue  on  applic*-  ■ 

\NM\<i.   Proprietor.    RKAmxn,  1>IA.SS.  | 


I  nil  IT  "":'s'  '■  -".^^a^?::.T;;l,"!|w;:^r^::;^,,a?;::;r^."v;L,:^'  XPC  t  C 
NUT  ;-^:£^^;.v„^.g^s:Si:SS:i£!:;:^^r'  1  Kbbb 


1.000,000  TREES 
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Publisher's  Department. 


I  HAVE  enjoj'ed  Gardening  so  much 
since  becoming  acquainted  with  it  some 
years  ago  that  I  have  cometo  feel  almost 
as  if  vou  (the  editor)  were  a  personal 
friend.  T.  H.  M. 

New  York,  March  IS,  '95. 

Next  issue  of  Gardem.ng  will  be  mv 
last  one  paid  for,  but  the  two  dollars  will 
soon  be  on  the  way'fur  another  year's 
subscription.  The  absence  of '•taffy"  and 
"padding"  I  like,  and  wish  the  editors  of 
some  other  papers  wereoftlie  same  mind. 
Bristol,Conn.,  March  15.  '1)5.     H.  E.  L. 

I  co.sGRATULATE  you  and  Mr.  Falconer 
on  the  continued  excellenceof  your  paper, 
which,  as  its  numbers  accumulate,  is  be- 
coming a  storehouse  of  useful  informa- 
tion for  amateurs  in  gardening. 

Portland,  Ore.  W.  S.  S. 

I  SHOULD  fe  1  lost- without  Gardknino, 
for  it  is  the  brightest  and  best  paper  1 
ever  saw.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
benefit  it  has  been  to  all  of  us.  Words 
cannot  praise  the  paper  high  enough,  and 
I  wish  every  one  in  the  land  might 
have  it  ■  ,  D.  M.  L. 

Colorado. 

I  HAVE  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  con 
sider  Gardening  the  ideal  paper  for  an 
amateur  or  gentleman  having  a  summer 
place  in  the  country,  of  which  there  arc 
many  such  around  here.  I  have  recom 
mended  Gardening  several  times  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Wishing  it  ev>ry  sue 
cess,  I  remain,  jours  trulv, 

Thos.  McHiGH. 

Forest  and  Stream  Club,  Quebec. 

Subscribers  to  Gardening 

who  have  not  received  a  copy  of  our  cata 
logue  and  will  inform  us  of  the  tact,  f  nclos- 
ing  4  cents  in  stamps  for  one-half  the  pos  - 
age,  will  receive  a  copy  postpaid. 

PITCHER  &  MANDA,  Inc.,  Short  Hills.  N.  J. 

GOOD  LUCK. 

1  peoples 

"r  Culture  Leaflet. 

tnat  jou  may  dejlre  to  cultivate,  both  In 
bouse  and  In  the  KTOund.  They  have 
pared  especially  for  tne  Instruction 


Horace  McFarla 


FARMERS  SHOULD  EXPERIMENT 


P.AGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FEWCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Green  Bone  Cutter.  -      ^ 


BIG  BARGAINS 


H  ROSES.  PLANTS, 
^=3AND  SEEDS 


(Our  GRAND  SET  of  13  Elegant  Ever-blootuiiis  RUSFZis  for  only 
SOcts.  by  niall,  post-paid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  gnaranleed 


fuaraiilet-  tbeii 


•  nnp  hpalthv  rl.ints  and  will  blonm  all  this  Snm 
II  tu  be  b.T  far  t  be  best  SUrts.  you  ever  invei 

tlt-sh  <-(il<ir.  Die  old  favorite,    naclame  de  W« 

Mnonl'labe.  pure  White,  always  in  blu( 

bfller     l.a  France,  .Silvery  Peach  and  Kose.  a  beauty,    Sunset.'^ 

deep  rich  Yellow.    Princeu  Maean.  richest. 

' "  "'  " narliner.  .--atLny    P 


luabella  .Sprant 


1111  lluulte. 


of  vellow 
briEht.  n 
HoBsre  Uefresne,  Yellow,  flushed  Pink,  charming.    Marie  Unillot.  pure  While,  tinted  Lemon 

wlia-t  "SToTX  CDskiOL.  l^ixy  for  30  Oeiats. 

■H2-80  Larce  Flowerpd  Pansv  Plants,  .  .  50  e 
'  4.1-1.5  Coleus,  will  make  a  bright  Led.    .      .  50  e. 

44-12  Double  and  SinsleFuchsiai,all  colors50  e. 
'  l.i-  6  fhoice  Hardy  Shrubs,  6  sorts.  .50  j-- 

'  4fi-30  Pkts  Flower  Seeds,  no  two  alike  .    .    50  e. 

47-20  Pkt's  elegant  Sweet  Peas.all  differentSOf 
■  4S-I8  Pkt's-    ■     "       ■  ■•    "     -- 


13  Ev^r-blooming  Roses 
18  Flagrant  Carnalion  Pinl 


36-12  Lovel 
37-13 

ag-i.'i 


50  o. 


BVeeeta 


npletes 


enlirc  l^R-li  f..r  «."i.i«i .  or  hiilf'ofeacli  set  for«2..50 

tree.  OBIkKK  Ttt-HAY.  We  will  hold  tbe  plants  and  ship  themanv  lim..  v,.ii  niav  desire    Addre.ss 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO.i  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


FLOWER  POTS 

THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO.,  713, 715, 717  &  719  Wharton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BRANCH    WAREHOUSES: 

Kamiulph  Ave.  ami   riiion  Street,  jt-rsey   City;   Jackson   Ave.  and  Tearson  Street,  Long  Island  City. 


TUG  Easier  NuiiiDer 

of  "Current  Literature"  will  be  devoted 
especiall.  to  the  Garden.  Articles  on 
flowers  and  on  artistic  gardens  and  gar- 
den craft  will  be  appropriately  illus- 
trated. Ready  March  25th  on  all  news 
stands. 

"For  a  long  time  1  have  wished," 
writes  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  "to  write  a 
note  of  appreciation  to  the  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  Current  Literature.  1  am 
a  regular  purchaser  of  each  No  ,  as  soon 
as  it  arrives,  and  always  derive  there- 
from much  profit  and  entertainment. 
It  afTords  me  recreation  and  merriment 
lor  my  'Hour  of  Leisure'  and  infornn- 
tion  which  I  can  convert  into  useful- 
ness in  my  work." 

A  sample  copy  sent  fiee  if  this  adver- 
tisement is  meniioned.     Address 
The  Current  Literature  Pub.  Co., 

S2-S4  Lafayette  Place,  NEW  YORK. 


GREENHOUSE 


BUILDERS  .-hould 
read  onr  large  adver- 
tisement  in   the  last 


Cfpss  BiJi  ialerial. 

Is  much  more  dnr.-ible  than  Pine. 

Cypress  Sash  Bars 

Up  to  32  feel  iu  length,  or  over. 

Cypress  Shingles 


hree  or  four  times  as  long.      Send    for  our  book. 

'Cypress  Lumber  and  its  Uses." 
THE  A.  T.  STEARNS  LUMBER  CO., 

Neponset,  Boston,  Mass. 


Iron  Reservoir 

Lawn  Settees 

Are  Manufactured  by 


MCDONALD  BROS.,  Columbus,  0. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  these  g^oods  in  the 
world.     We  issue  a  large  'lO-paRc  illustrated  cata- 
lojjue,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
PLEASE  MENTION  O.'^RDENING. 


iSgs. 
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riREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 

Wrought.  Iron  •  fJoilcrs.  Only. 

i^  r^  0^  m>  m,  ^  ^  rf^ 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE  : 

69  Dearborn  St.,     CHICACiO.  U.  S.  A 


HITCHINQS   (&   CO. 

Kslal.riHii.-.l  .-.(•   V.'MiB. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  I.arKiHl    MaiintiHUirerri  iil 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


,\T.VI.<«:l  KS 


233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.    HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  CO. 

Cypress  write 

Qreen= House     7",,^ 
29J        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,     ChicagO,    III. 

NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPINGJAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
au>;urated  a  new  daily  line  of  first  class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Te.xarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Fassensers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  chant;e  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9-50  a.  M.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  ll:10  a.  m.— six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Macs.  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Gliicaao. 


Announcement  to  Florists. 

)  the  dlsBOlutlon  tif  the  Hmi  of  SlpHe.  DopfTel  A  fo. 


Iroduce  to  the  trade 
The  SVKACU.se  Pottehv  <  o.,  which  win  he  under  the  nianaiienient  cif  William  DoplTel 
and" Conrad  Breltschwerth.  The  buBlnesB  will  he  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  iin  a  larijer  scale  W 
meet  the  RrowlnK  demand  for  our  Roods.  We  have  accordlnKly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
unsurpassed  facVlltles  are  now  prepared  to  All  the  largest  order  on  short  notice  Our  latest  Improved 
machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  fervlceable  flower  note  In  the  market,  and  assurtnt;  you  .. 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvemenu  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronane  In  the  bellel 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  U)  all. 
Id  for  price  list  and  samples  anrt  we  know  yon  will  iflre  us  an  order 

iSYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO..  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  V. 


^    WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 


oranyotherourpose.    UflT-AIR 
Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI     Mill 

delamater-rider  AND  PUMPING 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   pypiup 

PUIWIPINC       hNblNt. 
ENGINE. 


pump 

>  arranged  for  any  kind  of  fue' 
Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons 
ol  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87;South  Filth  Ave.. 
NE.V    YORK.    N.    Y. 

When  writing  mention  (Jardenlng 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  per  cent,  off  tor  cash  with  order.    Special  dis- 
count on  large  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stocK  OD 
hand  of  good  strong  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 
IJi-lnch  iKits,  per  lOQO  J  3,W1     Irlnch  pots,  per  I000»22.(10 
2  ■•  ••  3.26     7         •■  ••        :&.(« 

2i(       ■•  '•  3.50     8         ••  '•        60.00 

21..'     -  ••        4.00    9      ••  *      ra.oo 

.3"       ■■  ••  6.00    10         ■•  per  100    10.00 

:«       •■  "  -.2.1    II         ••  ■•  16.00 

4  ■■  ••  '.1.00    12         '•  ■•         20.00 


.-\<idrcss   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

August  Kolker  A  Sons.  lai  &  l.iS  W  .21th  .St.,  New  York 


ORCHIDS.  ® 

12  Best  tree  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


w 


rite  for  a  Copy  of 
the  "Illustrator," 

A  monthly  journal  issued  by 
i  the  largest  engraving  house 
*       in  the  United  States.     .     . 


J.  MANZ  &  CO. 

183.  185,  187  Honroe  Street, 

.    .   CHICAGO. 

Engraving  by  all  Processes _^^^A. 
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J.  Wilkinson  Elliott 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


GARDENING. 
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Agent, 


Planting  Plans  and  Specitkations 
furnished,  and  visits  for  consulta- 
tion made 

Nursery  stock  of  all  kind  supplied 
at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Price  List  sent  on  application 

Fertile 
Seeds 

—as  well  as  fertile  ground 

are  required  in  successful  farming  or 
flower  raising.  For  50  years  our  seeds 
have  proved  pure  and  vital.  No  fear 
of  our  ruining  our  half-century's  rep- 
utation this  year.  Send  for  our  freecat- 
alogue  of  new  and  standard  varieties. 

PLANT  SEED  COMPAXT,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
812  North  4f:i  Street. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  V. 


PALMS,  ORCHID,  STOVE  and 
FOLIAGE  PLANTS, 

Ferns  and  Miscellaneous  Plants. 


nursery  departmentB  are  of  only  choice  selected 
stock.  We  have,  also,  the  finest  assortment  of 
AquHticH  au(l  Herbaceous  Plants.  A  visit  to 
our  nurseries  will  tell  the  whole  story  Itself  and  you 
can  be  treated  at  same  time  with  a  view  of  our 

New  Rose,  BELLE  SIEBRECHT, 


Siebrechl  &  Wadleu 


rour  money's  worth  every  t 
Department: 

409  5th  Av 


NKW  YORK. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

•  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  Is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Trees  i|  Shrubs. 
Parsons&SonsCo. 


Seeds!    Seeds! 

Vegetable,   Farm  and    Flower 
Seeds ^^^^ 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  krkk  to  all  applicaiite. 

ALFRED   BRIDOEMAN, 

37  East  iQth  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  iSP  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

...       rlans  aud  estimates  furiiiKliocl  on  application 


LORD  &  BURNHAM   CO. 


THE  "LITTLE  GIANT" 


gton=on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Architectural  Office, 

160  FIFTH  AVE.,  cor.  21st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ITKADE    MARK.) 


Mot  Water  Heater  is  admirably  adapted  for  Heating 
Small  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories. 


'OMBUSTION    CHAMBER. 
OPACITY 


■  y^O 

Large  Ca 

C/>r/>i-OGL/£ 
FREE. 

J^merican  ^oiier  Company 


Brick=  Lined   Base   Insures 
Perfect  Combustion  of   Fuel. 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Poiyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  froiu  thirty  to  fiftv  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it 
self,  the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Sufirrh 
Rosf  and  a  beautiful  pamting  ol  it  made  from  nature  bv  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  ot  the  flower  will  be  found  in  ••Choice  .Se/ec/io>?s  in  Seeds  and  Plants." 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  50c.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
Plants,  •  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  .'f  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  choicest  selectionsand  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  seeds  and  plants.    Sent  free  to 


Gardening. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,Boxa,  Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers.  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

NEW  PINK 
BRANCHING 


ASTER 


**Mary  Semple" 


A  Wonderfully  Pleasing  and  Desirable  Novelty. 

In  color  similar  to  the  most  popular  of  all  carnations— Daybreak.  Blooms  of  im- 
mense size,  i'/i  to  5  inches  across,  and  of  perfect  form,  having  that  beautiful  flutTy 
appearance  of  the  Japanese  chrysanthemums;  in  strong  branching  habit  of  growth, 
identical  with  Semple's  white,  or  Vick's  white  branching  aster,  but  having  a  more 
graceful  build  of  bloom. 

We   have  been  the  first  to  offer  this  splendid  novelty  to  the  retail  trade  of  the 
country.     The  Pink  Branching  Aster  will  be  one  of  the  novelties  in  many  catalogues 
next  year.     Why  wait ! 
PRICE  LOW.  per  packet  10  ct5.;  3  tor  25  cts.;  7  for  s<>  cts.;  is  for  $1.00,  prepaid. 
Order  at  once  as  this  adv.  will  not  appear  again.     Catalogue  free. 


Address 


ELLIS   BROS.,   Keene,   N.  H. 


JAPAN    PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 

WHITINO  NURSERY  CO.,  Roxbury.  JVIass. 


BULBS 
CACTI 


RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  Cacti,  116  Pages,  lOrts 
A.  BLANC  &  CO.  316  N  iiu.  81  PHil-AOELPm-S 


WATER  LILY  POND  AT  TWIN  OAKS,   WASHINGTON.   D    0 


Aquatics. 


TAB    WATER    LILY     POND    AT     TWIN    OAKS, 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

This  beautiful  illustration,  engraved 
from  a  photograph  taken  here  last  sum- 
mer, shows  a  part  of  the  water  lily  ponds. 
The  conspicuous  lily  in  front,  with  the 
large  leaves  turned  up  at  the  edges,  is  a 
lorni  of  the  i»rand  r/ctxr/a  of  the  Amazon, 
it  is  neither  Regin  nor  Kandii,  however,  but 


rather  an  intermediate  sort.  The  largest 
leaf  measured  4  feet  6  inches  across;  the 
edges  are  turned  up  4  to  5  inches.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  creamy  color.  1 2  to  1  r>  in 
diameter,  and  very  fragrant.  The  first 
blossom  opened  August  1,  and  continued 
to  open  for  four  days. 

The  Victoria  K'egia  itself  is  the  noblest 
of  all  water  plants  and  grows  and  blooms 
beautifully  with  us;  in  fact  it  ripened  seed 
here  last  summer,  and  I  have  now  several 
young  plants  from  this  seed.     It  can  be 


gro 


wn  successfullv  either  in  natural 


artificial  ponds.  Were  it  not  for  the  high 
price  of  young  plants  there  is  no  doubt  it 
would  be  far  more  commonly  cultivated 
than  it  is.  But  the  price  should  not  deter 
many  from  trying  it.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  fascinating  and  interesting  plant  I 
have  ever  grown.  The  flowers  have  a 
delightful  vanilla  fragrance,  and  perfume 
tlie  neighborhood  all  around  it. 

The  pond  here  is  4  feet  0  inches  in 
depth,  and  was  constructed  for  the 
double  purpose  of  growing  water  lilies, 
and  for   a  private   water   supply.     We 
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CTOVf  both  hardy  and  tender  lilies.  The 
hardy  ones  are  planted  out  in  the  bed  of 
the  pond,  deep  or  shallow  according  to 
their  size  or  preference,  or  planted  in 
boxes  immers  d  in  the  pond;  all  the  tender 
kinds  are  planted  inboxesin  summer.and 
in  fall  the  roots  are  lifted  out,  potted,  and 
wintered  in  a  tank  in  the  greenhouse 

The  boxks  are  of  plank,  4  feet  square 
by  2  feet  deep;  we  grow  the  large  grow- 
ing tropical  varieties  in  them,  and  use 
half  barrels  for  the  smallergrowingsorts. 
These  boxes  rest  21,4  feet  under  water. 
Many  claim  that  this  is  too  deep  for  best 
results,  but  I  do  not  find  it  so.     Besides, 
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are  bold,  free-blooming,  showy,  and  grow 
and  spread  with  much  vigor,  and  thev 
are  quite  hardy.  In  small  ponds,  or  when 
cultivated  in  company  with  other  lilies, 
the  lotus  roots  should  be  confined  in 
boxes  or  brick  compartments,  otherwise 
it  will  spread  so  fast  as  to  soon  monopo- 

hze  the  space  and  choke  out  the  other      according  to  their  strength 
'     "'^^-  Nicholson's  Dictionary 

companion  plants. 
The  water  hyacinth  (Eicbbornia  eras- 
sipes  major)  is  very  satisfactory.    I  have 
bloomed  it  best  in  partial  shade.    The 
water  snowflake  {Limnanthemiim  Indi- 


SwEET  Peas.  I  have  a  lot  growing  on 
awiretrellisnearthe  glass  in  the  green- 
house; they  are  about  two  feet  high  but 
not  vigorous.     Think  thev  will  bloom? 

.4  ns.  Let  them  have  fresh  air  every 
day  sunlight  and  lots  of  water  when 
needed,  and  they  will  likely  yield  flowers 


Is  the  editi. 


Garden- 
of  1887  the  last  one? 


tis.    And  there  is  no  probability 
new  one  being  made.      It  comes  in 


,    . pr 

of  a  new  one  being  made.      It  .„..,^, 
four  volumes  and  costs  $20.    But  it  .c 
much  handier  when  bound  in  two  books"^ 


n  dry  summer  weather  we  draw  from  12      ''".™>  "f  Planted  near  the  edge  of  the  pond       two  volumes  in  each.    Ours 


to  IS  inches  of  water  for  watering  the 
lawns  and  garden,  so  we  couldn't  very 
well  place  the  boxes  at  much  less  depth. 
.\m\  I  find  that  deep  water,  after  it  gets 
warmed  up  in  summer,  retains  its  warmth 
much  better  and  longer  than  do  shallow 
waters,  and'is  less  liable  to  fluctuations  of 
temperature.  Early  in  April  wc  let  the 
water  ofl",  emptying  the  i)ond,  to  allow 
us  to  get  the  fresh  loam  and  manure  into 
the  boxes  for  tte  coming  season,  and 
look  over  the  hardy  lilies.  By  put- 
ting in  the  manure  as  early  as  this  weget 
rid  of  the  g^een  scum,  that  is  sure  to 
come  to  the  surface  after  adding  manure 
before  the  lilies  make  much  growth.  Then 
we  let  the  water  in  gradually. 

The  soil  we  use  for  all  of  our  aquatics 
is  half  loam  and  half  cow  manure  pretty 
well  rotted. 

HARDY    POND  LILIES. 

The  ones  we  grow  consist  of  our  lovelv 
fragrant  wild  lily  {Nympbxa  odorata) 
and  its  varieties  Caroliniana,  clear  rosy 
pink;  rosea,  the  Cape  Cod  lily,  dark  pink, 
and  highly  fragrant;  exquisita,  deep  rosy 
carmine,  und  sulpburea,  a  deeper  vellow 
than  cbromateIla,qmte  fragrant,  and  with 
leaves  beautifully  mottled  with  reddish 
purple  spots.  7VvmpAa?aa/6a  from  Europe 
is  very  free  flowering  but  its  blossoms  are 
scentless,  the  variety  candidissima  has 
larger  flowers.  N.  Marliacea  alhida  is  a 
charming  free-flowering  lily  of  waxy 
whiteness;  carnea,  of  the  same  race,  rosy 
pink,  and  vanilla  scented;  rosea,  of  deeper 
color  ihan  the  last;  and  cbromatella, 
yellow  with  orange  stamens,  fragrant, 
and  in  bloom  from  spring  till  fall,  are 
lilies  that  thrive  well  either  planted  out 
in  the  bed  of  the  pond  or  grown  in  tubs. 
.V.  Laydekeri  rosea  is  a  little  gem.  When 
they  open  the  blossoms  are  light  pink 
with  golden  centre,  but  they  deepen  with 
age.  A',  pygaixa,  white  from  China  is 
the  smallest  of  all  our  lilies  A  variety  of 
it,  Helveola,  bears  yellow  flowers' all 
through  the  season,  has  finely  marked 
f jliage,  and  is  very  satisfactory. 

TENDER   OR  TROPICAL    WATER    LILIES. 

By  this  I  mean  those  whose  roots  are 
not  hardy  enough  to  live  over  winter  in 
our  open  ponds,  but  which  we  can  winter 
easily  in  a  greenhouse,  and  plant  out  in 
the  pond  in  summer.  We  have  several 
varieties  on  trial,  and  some  most  promis- 
ing new  sorts  not  yet  in  commerce,  but 
the  following  well  known  kinds  because 
of  their  satisfactory  behavior  have  given 
us  great  pleasure.  Xympbwa  dentata, 
W'hite,  flowers  sonitimes  15  inches  in 
diameter;  Devoniensls,  rosy  red,  and  very 
free;  Sturterantii,  with  broad  deep  rosy 
red  petals;  gigantea,  satiny  bluechanging 
to  whit  ■,  fine;  gracilis,  white,  blooms 
carried  well  above  the  water;  and  Zanzi- 
harcnsis  and  its  varieties  ro.sea  and 
azurea,  all  beautiful,  and  easy  to  grow. 

the     LOTUS. 

Everyone  who  cangrowhardvacpiatics 
should  have  the  Egyptian  lotiis  {Nehim- 
Ilium  speciosiim),  am\  thv  roseiim.    They 


will  soon  spread  over  several  feet  of'  sur- 
face and  flower  verv  freely.  It  is  the  little 
plant  shown  near  the  house  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  water  poppv  (Limnocbaris 
Humboldtii)  should  not  be  planted  in 
deep  water;  at  the  edge  of  the  pond  it 
spreads  and  bloomsextravagantly.  Then 
we  must  have  a  clump  of  the  Egvptian 
paper  reed  (  Papyrus  Antiquorum)  and  in 
suitable  places  around  the  pond  plant 
bamboos,  tall  grasses,  castor  beans 
Abyssinian  banana, caladium, etc. 

„     ^  Peter  Bissett. 

hardener  to  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard. 


The  Fiower  Garden. 


VARIOUS  QUESTIONS. 

The  following  questions  are  bv  K.  M. 
W.,  Toronto: 
Castillei 


this  way,  and  is  very  convenient.    But  it 
costs  a  little  more. 


INDIVISA.— It 


height    and 


OUR  SUMMER  GARDEN. 

In  our  summer  garden  at  Lake  George, 
which  wc  only  reach  the  last  of  May  or 
hist  of  June,  we  have  a  flower  bed  that 
gives  great  pleasure.  There  happens  to 
be  at  one  end  a  group  of  hybrid  perennial 
larkspurs,  the  rest  is  filled  with  several 
varieties  of  yellow,  orange  and  white 
eschscholtzias,  single  and  double,  with  a 
full  border  of  sweet  alvssum.  There  is 
always  a  pilgrimage  tb  a  bed  of  salpi- 
glossis,  from  which  are  gathered  hundreds 
of  bloom  until  late  autumn.  I  have  never 
met  any  one  up  there  who  had  seen  them 
grown  in  quantity  before.  The  piazza 
boxes  give  great  delight  to  ourselves  and 
a  1  visitors.  Thereare  three— zinc-lined— 
filling  the  space  from  post  to  post,  set  in 
cleats  of  wood  nailed  about  a  foot  above 
the  piazza  floor.    It  is  always  drv  un^ier 


breadth  aiid  character   and   duration  of      f^*^'"'  ^^^  ^  l)room  can  pass  under.    The 


bloom?    Annual  or 


perennial?  lender 


boxes    form  a 


substantial  railing,    and 


protection    of  leaves   will    it  stand    our      ^''f"  *'"=-^  ^'^'^  fi""'  the  fragrance,  bloom 
northern  winters?  ^nd  color  are  at  a  friendlv  height  to   be 

Ans.  A  biennial,  but  blooms  first  year  j^Ppreciated  by  one  sitting  in  chair  or 
from  seed,  hence  best  treated  as  annual  namtnock.  A  grape-vine  and  morning 
Height  between  one  and  two  feet,  width  g'0'''es  are  planted  at  oneend  of  the  porch 
half  as  much.  Flowers  yellow  and  not  I-"  ^^^  ground,  the  former  trained  as  a 
very  conspicuous,  bracts  scarlet  and 
showy.  It  lasts  in  bloom  for  some  weeks. 
Like  all  the  painted  cups  it  grows  beauti- 
fully wild,  but  is  hard  to  cultivate  artifi- 
cially. 

Crucianella  stylosa  —Will  it  make 
a  good  edging?  Is  it  hardy  with  good 
protection?  Characterandduratiou  of  its 
bloom? 

Ans.  It  is  a  hardv  perennial,  of  flat 
spreading  or  trailing  habit,  with  heads  of 
small  but  pretty  pink  flowers,  and  it 
blooms  for  a  long  period  in  summer.  A 
nice  plant  in  rockwork,  but  we  do  not 
recommend  it  as  an  edging. 

TRicYRTis(JapaneseToadLilv).  Should 
the  roots  be  planted  in  boxes  now,  or 
transplanted  to  the  open  ground?  Should 
they  be  started  in  a  cellar  or  under  glass' 
Approximate  height  and  breadth  of  plant 
and  character  and  duration  of  bloom? 

Ans.    The  plant  is  a  hardv  perennial 


September    and    October. 


fneze  across  the  front,  just  under  the 
eaves.  Scariet  runners  bear  the  strong 
winds  well  and  are  used  vear  after  year 
OT  four  posts.  They  never  fail  to  attract 
the  ever-welcome  humming-birds.  Delici- 
ous white  and  bufT  double  gillyflowers 
and  white  petunias  are  the  main  depend- 
ence for  three  months  or  more.  All  the 
small  spaces  are  sown  with  the  graceful 
native  corydalis  (C.glauca).  The  odor 
of  the  stocks  begins  to  be  powerful  about 
du.sk.  I  am  surprised  so  little  is  written 
about  the  night-blooming  stock  {Math- 
lola  hicornis).  I  agree  with  one  of  the 
English  writers  that  there  is  nothing  be- 
side mignonette  in  the  garden  more  dis- 
tinctive, dehcate  and  delicious  than  this 
stock.  When,  on  arriving  north,  I  find  the 
salpiglossis  bed  looking  hopeless  the  first 
week  m  June— the  plants  are  an  inch  or 
less  in  height  and  riddled  with  holes  from 
insects— I  take  them  up,  soak  them  in  a 
can  of  water  over  night,  or  longer,  and 


Height  one  to  three  feet  according  to  P'^"*^  again,  and  theygo  right  ahead  and 
variety  and  treatment,  breadth  from  one  '"  '*!  ^^9^  time  area  revelation  of  beauty 
stem  to  a  clump  two  feet  across;  flowers 


purplish  and  white,  much  spotted,  and 
crowded  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
Lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom.  Probably 
rather  late  for  Ontario. 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni.  I  am  train- 
ing this  on  a  wiretrellisin  thegreenhouse 
near  the  glass,  with  a  full  southern 
aspect.  It  IS  blooming  very  well.  How 
shall  I  treat  it  when  it  has  done  blooming-' 

Ans.  Cut  it  in  a  little  andihin  out  thin 
switchy  or  wiry  branches.  It  likes  free 
ventilation,  a  good  deal  of  root  room  and 
rich  soil,  and  a  deal  of  water  in  warm 
weather,  for  it  is  a  great  rooter.  Hose  it 
too  to  keep  it  clean.  We  stand  it 
doors  in  summer,  giving  it  lots  of  water 


/beauty 

and  color.  fj   g 

New  Hampshireave. ,  Washington,  D.C. 

FALL  SOWN  SWEET  PEAS. 

I   see  in   your  issue   of  March   15,   the 

statement  that  autumn  sown  sweet  peas 

should  be  planted  on  the  level.    In  this 

dry   climate,  where  we  have  almost  no 

rain  in  winter,   and   the  snows  disperse 

without  soaking  into  the  ground,  thereis 

no  trouble  in  using  the  ordinary  one  foot 

trench.    In  the  bottom  is  put  four  inches 

of  old  manure,  then  upon  that  two  inches 

of  soil.      The  seed  is  sown   and  covered 

with  two  tt)  three  inches  of  soil  and  the 

t  of      trench  filled  rounding  with  manure.    The 

*"'        Faiuiary  catalogues  usually  mention  some 
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The  soil  needs  to  be  frequently  stirred 
during  summer  to  attract  and  retain 
moisture. 


BED   OF  CANNAS  ON 


JONOMOWOC.  WIS. 


new  kinds  we  want  to  tr\%  and  these  are 
planted  about  March  10  to  15,  at  which 
time  the  top  layer  of  manure  is  removed 
from  the  peas  planted  in  November.  At 
present  writing,  March  ,30,  every  seed 
seemingly  is  peeping  through.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  superi- 
ority in  bloom  of  these  autumn  sown 
peas,  and  picking  begins  frequently  the 
last  week  in  May.  This  pl^n  has  suc- 
ceeded equally  well  in  Connecticut,  but  I 
have  always  covered  the  rows  with  tarred 
paper  to  exclude  rains.  Throwing  sur- 
I)lus  earth  on  the  ridge  between  the 
double  rows  one  sheet  in  width,  covers  two 
rows,  making  a  peaked  roof. 

H.  E.  Gates  M.  D. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

For  your  part  of  the  country  your  way 
of  treating  the  autumn  sown  sweet  peas 
is  the  best  one.  We  advised  against  the 
trench  system  for  fall  sowings  because  of 
the  probability  of  thetrench  getting  filled 
with  water  and  ice  in  winter  thereby  and 
injuring  the  peas.  The  covering  of  tar 
paper  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  sweet  peas,  but  also  for 
some  delicate  perennials,  and  precariously 
hardy  bulbous  plants. 


Ans.    About  the  middle  of  July. 

-t.    Did  they  behave  well  and  look  well? 

Ans.    Splendidly,  from  the  start. 

5.  Did  you  give  thejn  any  special  treat- 
ment in  summer? 

Ans.  Plenty  of  water  every  day  when 
the  sun  is  off,  and  a  spraying  overhead 
every  second  day. 

6.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
regarding  planting  a  cannabed  as  gained 
from  past  experience? 

Ans.  My  bed  was  made  as  follows: 
One-third  fresh  horse  manure  without 
straw,  and  one-sixteenth  of  sand  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  top  soil  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches. 

7.  How  were  the  plants  arranged  as 
regards  size  and  color? 

Ans.  The  three  outer  rows  were  of 
Florence  Vaughan,  and  the  entire  center 
of  Alphonse  Bouvier. 


fl  BED  OF  CflNNflS. 


Our  illustration,  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph sent  to  us,  shows  abedof  canuas 
as  grown  last  year  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Crooke. 
Vou  will  observe  what  an  open  place  the 
Ijcd  is  in,  and  how  well  it  is  filled  and 
nicely  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  .\nd  it  is 
a  ven,-  easy  matter  for  anyone  to  have 
a  bed  like  this.  Apropos  of  this  bed  wq 
submitted  the  following  queries  to  Mr. 
Crooke,  and  he  kindly  furnishes  the  replies. 

1.  Were  the  plants  started  or  dormant 
when  set  out? 

.4ns.  Started  in  ."i-inch  pots.  They 
were  IS  inches  high  when  set  out. 

2.  How  far  apart  were  they  i)lantcd? 
-Ins.    Sixteen  to  eighteen  inches. 

.'t.     When  did  they  begin  to  bloom:-' 


GLADIOLI. 

W.  J.  S.,  Maniuette,  Mich.,  writes:  "I 
am  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  gladioli,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  few  flowers  that  seem  to 
do  well  in  this  cold  climate.  I  have  pur- 
chased fine  stock,  from  time  to  time,  but 
I  find  they  never  keep  up  their  excellence 
afti-r  the  first  year.  Is  there  any  way  of 
cultivating  them  which  will  stop  this  ten- 
dency to  deteriorate?" 

Mr.  E.  S.  Miller  of  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
answers:  If  you  mean  that  the  colors 
deteriorate  ( as  some  ask  me  why  their 
gladioli  all  turn  red  after  a  few  j-ears)  it 
is  because  for  one  bulblet  that  the  light 
colors  produced  the  red  sorts  produce  a 
dozen  or  more,  hence  the  reds  must  pre- 
vail. But  if  the  deterioration  is  in  the  size 
of  the  spikes  or  bulbs  then  the  fault  is  in 
the  planting  and  cultivation.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  at  least  three  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  mel- 
low soil,  and  not  nearer  than  six  inches 
apart  each  way  if  in  a  bed,  if  in  a  field  in 
rows  two  and  one-half  feet  apart,  then 
make  each  drill  a  double  row  three  inches 
apart,  alternating  the  bulbs  in  the  rows. 


SWEET  FEflS. 


Referring  to  the  sweet  peas  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  I  must  agree  with 
that  gentleman's  expression  of  wonder  in 
thinkmg  of  the  six  best  colors  out  of 
seventy-five.  Ah!  you  have  no  idea  what 
a  superb  collection  of  his  favorite  flower 
was  shown  in  our  city.  Of  course  I  had 
to  see  them  and  undertook  to  select  the 
handsomest  of  them  for  special  reference. 
But  individual  tastes  diftier.  As  seen  in 
the  garden  row  the  Senator,  a  shaded 
chocolate  with  stripes  of  white  and  pur- 
plish, we  think  it  handsome,  but  as  a 
l)unch  of  cut  flowers  they  lose  favrr 
al(Higside  of  clear,  marked  colors.  Of  tue 
whites  in  my  garden  Emily  Henderson 
was  the  best.  You  will  get  into  ecstacy 
over  the  beauty  of  Countess  of  Radnor. 
Other  varieties  that  gave  me  pleasure 
were  Butterfly,  Boreatton,  Cardinal, 
Stanley,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Lady  Bea- 
consfield.  Firefly,  Lady  Penzance,  Venus 
and  Dorothy  Tennant.  W.  S. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


CLEMATIS    NEAT    VINE. 

H.  M.  H.,  Hooversville,  I'a.,  asks:  1. 
"Willany  kind  of  clematis,  say  pan/cu/a  fa, 
bloom  well  on  a  verandafacingthenorth? 
If  not  what  will?  The  ground  is  good. 
2.  Also  a  neat  vine  that  will  quickly 
cover  a  summer  house?" 

1.  If  not  shaded  overhead,  asby  neigh- 
boring trees,  C.  paniculata  will  grow  and 
bloom  there,  so  too  will  C.  viticella,  and 
some  of  the  large  flowering  sorts.  Neat 
vines  that  will  also  grow  well  there  are 
Akebia  quinata  and  Hall's  Japanese 
honeysuckle.  2.  Actinidia  arguta  is  neat 
and  fast  growing,  but  without  much 
beauty.  The  akebia  is  good  and  neat. 
Japanese  honeysuckles  are  indispensable. 
And  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  wis- 
tarias make  pretty  vines  for  a  summer 
house.  We  should  prefer  using  two  or 
more  together,  than  one  only. 


FERTILIZER-HEN    MANURE. 

The  following  questions  are  by  "D": 
1.  In  a  bed  for  flowering  plants  I  wish 
to  try  a  commercial  fertihzer.  The  bed  is 
40  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide.  What  kind 
should  I  get,  and  amount  use? 

Ans.  Get  Bowker's  or  Bradley's  Com- 
plete fertilizer.  About  700  pounds  per 
acre  is  a  fair  dressing.  As  an  acre  con- 
tains 43,560  square  feet  and  your  bed 
240  feet,  about  4  pounds  would  be  a  good 
dressing  for  it.    An  overdose  is  injurious. 

2.  To  fertilize  potting  sod,  how  much 
hen  manure  should  one  use? 

.4ns.  If  mixed  dry  a  pint  to  the  bushel 
of  earth.  Much  depends  upon  its  strength, 
that  is  how  it  has  been  saved.  Far  bet- 
ter have  too  little  than  too  much.  It  is 
something  we  shouldn't  care  to  use  for 
potted  plants  except  lightly  in  topdress- 
ing  or  as  a  liquid  manure. 


AMARYLLIS   BELLADONNA. 

F.  N.  B..  asks:  "If  planted  out  of  doors 
won't  the  bulbs  have  to  be  buried  under 
ground?  You  know  this  isn't  the  custom 
with  amaryllis  generally." 

In  growing  hyacinths  in  flower  beds  in 
the  open  garden  we  burj-  the  bulbs  three 
or  four  inches  under  ground,  but  if  we 
cultivate  them  in  pots  in  the  house  or 
conservatory  we  never  bury  the  bulbs  un- 
der ground,  one-third  of  the  bulb  is  kept 
above  ground;   and   in   the  case  of  hya- 
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cintlis  in  water  bottles  the  whole  of  the 
bulb  is  above  water.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  amaryllises,  crinums,  and  some 
others,  in  cultivating  them  in  pots  we 
keep  the  bulbs  one-half  or  one-third  above 
ground,  but  when  planted  in  the  outdoor 
garden  the  bulbs  are  buried  three  or  four 
inches  under  ground. 


COSMOS— D««LlftS—GHRySflNTHEMUMS. 

X.,N  J.,  a-ks:  1.  "Cancosmoss  felybe 
clipped  back  as  is  done  so  successfiilly  in 
California,  where  they  have  hedges  of  it? 
Will  it  not  g'Ve  stronger  as  well  as  much 
less  ungainly  plants,  and  more  blooms? 
And  if  so,  howlatecan  it  be  done  without 
delaying  the  blossoming  period? 

2.  "Could  single  dahlias,  which  grow  so 
tall,  be  treated  in  the  same  way?  And  if 
so,  how  late? 

3.  "Where  chrysanthemums  arc  raised 
entirely  out  of  doors,  and  early  blooms 
are  thus  specially  desired,  how  late  is  it 
safe  in  the  spring  orsummerto  nip  off  the 
branches  for  more  bushy  growth?  Is  it 
safe  to  do  it  all  with  the  Delaux  sorts,  or 
even  October  flowering?" 

1.  Yes,  but  begin  early.  Don't  let  the 
plants  get  up  tall  before  you  cut  them 
i)ack.  Give  them  plenty  of  room,  and 
when  they  are  a  foot  high  mp  the  points 
out  of  them,  and  again  and  again  as  the 
side  branches  shoot  out,  but  don't  pinch 
them  after  the  middle  of  August.  It 
makes  stockier  plarts.  The  quantity  of 
flowers  borne  depends  upon  the  vigor  and 
number  of  young  shoots  on  the  plants. 

2.  Don't  pinch  dahlias  so  often  as  you 
do  cosmos.  How  late?  Till  they  begin 
to  bloom,  say  middle  of  Jul}'.  Plants 
raised  from  seed  don't  grow  as  tall  or 
lanky  the  first  year  as  do  those  from 
stored  roots,  and  they  begin  to  bloom 
earlier.  Besides  the  ordinary  tall  sorts 
there  are  some  quite  dwarf  strains, 
notabl}'  the  Jules  Chretien  varieties.  They 
need  no  pinching. 

3.  About  the  first  of  August.  If  by 
"Delaux  sorts"  you  mean  what  was  sent 
out  as  a  new  strain  of  early  blooming 
varieties  a  year  or  two  ago,  we  may  say 
that  we  raised,  grew  and  flowered  many 
of  them,  but  they  were  such  a  disappoint- 
ment that  we  threw  every  one  of  them 
away.  We  now  stick  to  such  firmly 
rooted  friends  as  Red  Dragon,  Jessica, 
Ivory  and  the  like,  and  as  they  are  stocky 
plants  and  early  blooming  we  seldom  mp 
them  after  the  first  of  August. 


fl  TREE  MORNING    GLORY, 

Ipomaea  fistulosa  (Syn.  /.  Goodellii). 

Indigenous  in  Mexico  and  other  parts 
of  tropical  America  several  species  of 
Jpomcea  or  morning  glories  grow  in  the 
form  of  trees  and  shrubs,  indeed,  one  at 
least  (/.  arborescens)  actually  b.  comes  a 
small  timber  tree  30  feet  high.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  one  of  these  shrubby 
morning  glories  was  introduced  to  culti- 
vation here  and  disseminated  as  a  seeds- 
man's novelty  by  Mr.  Goodell  of  D wight, 
Mass.,  under  the  name  of  Ipomcea 
Goodellii. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  we  addressed  to 
Mr.  Goodell,  he  tells  us:  "It  came  to  me 
from  one  of  my  growers  in  Texas  near 
Mexican  line,  several  j-ears  ago,  who 
stated  it  was  found  by  somebody  in  the 
garden  of  an  old  Indian  who  lived  in  an 
obscure  or  unexplored  part  of  Mexico,  I 
sent  specimens  of  it  to  the  late  Prof. 
Sereno  Watson,  of  the  Harvard  I'niver- 
sity  Herbarium,  who  wrote  me  that  it 
was  <(uite  distinct  from  any  Ipoimva  in 
the  Harvard  Herbarium,  and  suggested 
the  name  /.  Goodellii  for  it.   **  *   1  intro- 


duced it  in  1S93."  Under  date  of  Januarv 
16,  1895,  Mr.  J.  N.  Greenman,  of  the  Har- 
vard Herbarium  writes  us:  "Upon  look- 
ing up  the  Ipomoea  to  which  you  refer,  I 
find  that  it  was  described  about  five  years 
ago  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Coulter,  Ipomoea 
Texana,  but  it  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
well  known  species  from  South  America, 
namely  Ipowvea  Ustulosa,  Mart.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  is  an  escape 
from  gardens  only  in  this  country." 

This  settles  its  identity.  Now  for  the 
plant  as  a  garden  flower:  Mr.  Goodell 
sends  us  seeds  of  it,  and  writes  that  the 
species  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  and  if 
sown  early  blooms  the  first  summer  both 
in  the  open  ground  and  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse,  he  had  it  in  fine  bloom  in 
5-inch  pots  last  summer,  but  it  ripens 
seeds  sparingly.  It  is  a  shrub-like  peren- 
nial (in  the  tropics  it  becomes  "a  high 
shrub,"  so  say  botanical  authorities)  4to 
7  feet  high  according  to  cultural  condi- 
tions, and  terminating  the  shoots  are 
clusters  or  cymose  panicles  of  25  or  more 
pale  rose  colored  flowers  with  a  dark  cen- 
ter, and  3  to  4  inches  across.  In  the 
north  the  plants  may  be  cut  down  in  fall 
and  the  roots  brought  indoors  and  win- 
tered in  boxes  of  earth  as  we  do  those  of 
/.  paniculata.  In  the  south  it  is  hardy  if 
a  good  mulching  of  leaves  or  litter  is 
placed  over  the  roots. 

Last  fall  Mr.  W.  N.  Pike  of  Florida 
wrote  to  us  about  some  plants  of  it  he 
had  in  his  garden  there:  "You  ought  to 
see  the  plants  of  tree  morning  glory  at 
our  place  in  Florida.  In  August  they  were 
taller  than  ray  head,  several  stems  from 
each  root  standing  unaided,  and  every 
morning  fall,  /u// of  handsome,  pleasantly 
fragrant  purple  morning  glory  flowers. 
The  blossoms  somewhat  resemble  those 
of/,  paniculata  but  are  much  lighter,  the 
throat  is  dark.  Every  bee,  butterfly,  and 
bug  of  high  and  'ow  degree  in  the  country 
flock  about  the  flowers,  but  hardly  a  seed 
had  set  when  I  returned  from  there  the 
last  of  August." 


till  it  is  so  long  thatit cannot  be  cut  with 
a  mowing  machine  and  a  scythe  must  be 
used.  Let  it  get  a  good  start,  but  mow 
it  before  it  gets  too  long,  and  don't  cut 
it  very  bare. 


SwEKT  Peas.— In  answer  to  Mrs.  W., 
E  Oakland,  Cal.  For  the  varieties  you 
do  not  find  in  the  catalogues  you  name 
apply  to  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  Indian 
Orchard,  Mass. 


The  Lawn. 


THE  LflWN. 

By  this  time  the  lawns  should  be  raked 
off  clean  so  as  to  clear  them  from  sticks, 
stones,  pieces  of  wire,  and  any  other 
trash  that  would  injure  the  mowing  ma- 
chine when  cutting  the  grass.  After  a 
rain  run  the  roller  over  the  lawn  to  firm 
and  smoothen  its  surface.  If  any  bad 
weeds,  like  bunches  of  wild  onion,  dande- 
lions, docks,  chicory,  broad-leaved  plan- 
tain, show  themselves  pry  them  up  with 
a  fork  and  pull  them  out  and  tamp  down 
the  place  firm  with  the  foot.  Rake  off  old 
chickweed,  crab  grass,  sorrel,  or  other 
spreading  weeds,  scarify  the  ground  with 
iron-toothed  rakes,  sow  some  good  grass 
seed  on  it  and  roll  it.  Sodding  should  beat- 
tended  to.  There  are  many  place  in  which 
sods  should  be  used  in  repairs  instead  of 
grass  seed,  for  instance,  on  steep  banks, 
along  the  margins  of  flower  beds,  where 
the  grass  had  been  killed  out  by  over 
growing  plants,  by  paths  and  roadsides 
where  the  sod  had  been  killed  out  by 
walking  on  or  broken  into  by  wagon 
wheels,  also  about  the  house  where  dogs 
make  holes  in  and  destroy  the  grass. 

It   is  wrong  to  delay  cutting  the   grass 


Roses. 


ROSBS-VIOLETS. 

I.  P.  T.,  Randolph  Co.,  W.  Va.  writes: 
I  have  had  some  tea  roses  (The  Bride,  C. 
Mermet,  etc.)  sent  from  the  nurseryman's 
considerably  before  I  expected  them. 
They  are  only  five  to  six  inches  high,  and 
had  evidently  been  grown  in  heat,  so 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  plant 
them  in  a  box  and  keep  them  indoors,  as 
in  these  high  mountains  we  are  still  liable 
to  snow  and  severe  frost.  About  what 
time  will  it  be  safe  to  move  them  out  of 
doors?  How  to  prepare  the  bed  and  what 
aspect  is  best?  Must  they  have  shelter 
from  the  fierce  summer  sun?  The  soil  here 
is  excellent  loam,  with  clay  subsoil,  and 
the  general  formation  limestone.  Ought 
these  roses  to  stand  the  winter  out?  This 
year  the  thermometer  has  been  repeatedly 
"below  zero,  and  thesnow  almost  continu- 
ous for  three  months,  but  this  has  been 
exceptionally  bad. 

How  can  I  best  grow  sweet  violets, 
Russians?  I  can't  find  them  advertised 
at  all.  Can  they  be  grown  from  seed,  and 
where  may  it  be  obtained? 


Roses. — By  keeping  them  indoors  you 
did  right.  Gradually  inure  them  to  out- 
side temperature  and  atmosphere,  and 
plant  them  out  early  in  May.  Good  loam 
with  clay  subsoil  is  an  excellent  soil  for 
roses  providing  it  is  well  drained,  and 
neither  surface  nor  bottom  water  can 
stagnate  there.  Any  warm  aspect,  but 
preferably  a  southeast  one  will  do;  but 
for  that  class  of  roses,  if  not  shaded  over- 
head, they  will  even  do  well  facing  north. 
Have  the  bed  deeply  dug,  making  the  soil 
fine  and  mellow,  but  don't  use  much  if 
it.      After  planting  the 


roses  and  they  start  into  fresh  growth 
mulch  the  ground  about  them  to  keep  it 
cool  and  moist:  this  mulching  may  con- 
sist of  rank  litter  or  manure,  or  grass 
mowings.  No,  these  roses  are  not  hardy 
with  you.  Well  buried  under  a  winter- 
long  snow,  or  covered  with  loam  they 
might  survive  now  and  again,  but  we 
cannot  trust  them. 

Violets.— In  a  cold  frame  in  winter. 
The  Czar,  a  large  fine  violet,  and  the 
single  blue  and  white  forms  of  the  Euro- 
pean sweet  violet  are  hardy  and  the  latter 
can  be  naturalized  in  our  gardens  or 
lawns.  Our  seedsmen  do  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  keep  seeds  of  them  on  hand, 
but  they  can  get  them  for  you  from 
Europe.  Send  to  the  florists  for  Czar 
violet  plants. 


BONEMEflL  FOR  ROSES. 

H.  A.  J.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  asks:  What 
quantity  of  bone  meal  should  be  used  as 
a  fertilizer  in  a  bed  about  four  feet  in 
diameter  for  roses?  Is  there  danger  of 
getting  too  much? 

About  one  pound  well  forked  in  and 
distributed  through  the  soil,  so  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  can  reach  it  when 
growing;  avoid  bringingthe  roots  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  bone.  If  care- 
ful in  this  resiKVt  and  a  pure  article  is 
used  there  is  not  liimli  danger  A  round 
lied  of  this  size  will  aceouimodate  a  larger 
number  of  plants  than  a  stiuare   bed   or 
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border.  The  quantity  for  a  si|uare  yard 
of  bed  for  roses  would  be  about  one-half 
pound  well  forked  through  the  soil  before 
jilantinf;,  or  if  planting  strong  remontant 
rose  plants,  and  it  is  desired  to  fertilize 
lacli  plant  separately  with  bone,  use  a 
handful  (about  fourounces)  to  each  plant 
well  worked  through  the  soil. 

Wm.  H.  Spooner. 
Jrunaica  Plain,  Mass. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  NEW  AND  RECENTLY  INTRO- 
DUCED ROSES. 

Marchioness  ofLondo,ni)eki(v(1893). 
A  fine  reflexed  flower  of  large  size  and 
globular  form,  color  white,  with  flesh 
colored  tints.  It  is  a  strong  grower  with 
fine  foliage,  but  from  present  appearance 
will  not  prove  a  free  bloomer;  in  this 
respect  it  is  not  unlike  Margaret  Dickson. 
Both  are  the  production  of  the  celebrated 
Irish  growers.  Age  may  improve  the 
flowering  character  of  the  plants,  as  it 
has  in  the  Dickson.  Excessive  propaga- 
tion is  very  largely  the  cause  of  weak 
vitalitv  in  the  newer  introduction. 

C.\PTAIN  Hayward  (1893).— a  plant  of 
strong  growth,  producing  stiff  upright 
shoots  and  fine  foliage.  It  is  a  free 
bloomer,  color  of  flowers  bright  crimson, 
and  they  are  very  sweet  scented.  Similiar 
in  stvle  to  Dupuy  Jamain. 

Miss  Harkness  (1893).-In  growth  the 
plant  is  rather  light,  and  for  this  perhaps 
not  very  free  in  bloom;  the  color  is  pure 
blush,  delicate  and  clear,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  fine  form.  Another  year  may  give 
the  desired  strength  for  freedom  in  bloom, 
that  is  very  properly  demanded  in  a  gar- 
den rose. 

Crimson  Rambler  (1893).— This  is  a 
semi-double  Polyantha  rose  of  Japanese 
origin,  and  comes  to  us  highly  recom- 
mended. It  is  claimed  to  be  hardy  in 
Ivngland,  but  I  doubt  if  it  proves  so  in 
the  northern  sections  of  this  county.  I 
liave  it  now  in  bloom  under  glass.  The 
flower  is  truly  a  triumph  of  beauty, 
lilooming  in  clusters,  almost  every  shoot 
showing  buds  and  the  color  is  bright 
glowing  crimson.  But  the  rose  is  with- 
out fragrance.  The  plant  is  of  very  strong 
growth,  which  feature  will  give  it  great 
value  as  a  garden  rose. 

La  Fraicheur  (1891).— .\  hybrid  tea, 
an  attractive  flower,  carmine  rose  colored 
and  cup  shajjed  with  long  buds.  Unfortu- 
nately the  plant  is  rather  a  weak  grower, 
but  will  perhaps  improve  with  age.  It 
is  a  grand  rose  and  worthy  of  careful 
attention. 

GusTAVE  Regis  (1890).— Another  Hy- 
brid Tea,  accounts  of  this  rose  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  quite  com- 
plimentary. The  color  of  the  flower  was 
described  as  nankeen  yellow,  with  long 
|)()inted  buds.  But  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  so  weak  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  determine  as  to  its  true  color 
or  character.  The  flower  is  semi-double 
and  this  feature  may  give  the  rose  attrac- 
tions to  man}'. 

Mrs.  Paul  (1891),— A  Hybrid  Bour- 
bon, a  seedling  from  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire; 
like  its  parent  its  growth  is  very  strong, 
cither  as  a  pot  plant  or  in  the  open  ground 
and  the  foliage  is  very  fine.  The  flower  is 
variable  in  color  and  size;  color  from 
blush  white  to  rosy  peach.  I  am  not 
|)repared  to  commend  or  to  condemn  the 
rose  without  a  further  trial. 

Wm.  H.  Si'oo.ser. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


The  Greenhouse. 


My  LITTLE  GREBNilOUSE. 

1  would  like  to  say  in  comment  on  ".\. 
B.  C.'s"  "Httle  greenhouse,"  that  I  have 
one  even  smaller,  sunk  three  steps,  span 
roof,  with  longest  slope  toward  the  south. 
As  it  is  only  an  experiment  in  a  little 
country  village,  it  is  not  very  stylish,  but 
is  built  warmly.  The  sides  are  double, 
of  cheap  lumber,  and  packed  with  dry 
earth.  For  heating  apparatus  an  old 
large  kitchen  stove  was  sunk  halfway  in 
the  ground  at  one  comer,  after  breaking 
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oflT  the  reservoir  and  making  a  hole 
through  the  back.  It  was  then  bricked 
over,  leaving  only  the  front  lids,  and  the 
entire  front  of  thestoveopen.  A  flue  «  as 
then  laid  from  the  back  along  the  ground 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  house  to  the 
chimney.  This  prevents  excess  of  heat, 
and  also  holds  the  heat  well,  keeping  the 
temperature  very-  even.  I  have  not  been 
troubled  with  insects  of  any  kind,  even 
when  they  have  been  brought  in  on  new 
plants.  I  picked  mealy  bug,  washed  ofi" 
scale,  and  gave  red  spider  a  bath  in  my 
water  tank  Aphis  was  introduced  on  a 
plant  of  saxifrage,  and  I  have  killed  it 
whenever  seen,  but  it  hangs  on  persis- 
tantly,  a  few  all  the  time.  The  worst 
pest  has  been  worms  in  the  soil.  These, 
with  their  myriad  of  small-fly  attendants 
were  brought  in  on  a  lot  of  plants  from  a 
neighbor's.  I  am  using  lime  water  now, 
and  think  they  are  giving  up  the  battle. 
I  find  a  small  mite  running  about  my 
seed  bed,  and  I  often  find  it  about  the 
drainage  holes  in  pots.  It  seems  to  be  in 
the  leaf  mould.  The  largest  ones  are 
about  the  size  of  a  pin-head.  They  are 
brown  and  have  eight  legs.  What  is  it? 
What  caused  it?  -And  isit  hurtful?  If  so, 
how  can  I  rout  it? 
[Please  send  us  a  sample  — Ei>.] 
Mclntire,  Iowa.  V.  W. 


We  are  glad  to  know  it.— P.  J.  V., 
Ste.  Marie,  111.,  writes:  "About  "eight 
months  ago  I  asked  you  about  the  treat- 
ment of  some  plants,  and,  following  your 
advice,  I  had  splendid  success." 


ORNITflOOflLUM  flRflBICUM. 

F.  X.  B.  writes:  "Last  fall  I  got  three 
of  these  bulbs;  one  is  now  in  bloom  and 
very  satisfactory,  the  other  two  have  not 
started  to  grow.  Will  the  good  bulb  force 
again?" 

After  the  flower  fades  keep  the  leaves 
fresh,  green  and  growing  as  long  as  possi- 
ble.    In   May  plant  the  bulb   out  in  the 


garden.  In  the  summer,  sometime,  the 
leaves  will  die  down  and  go  to  rest  natur- 
ally, then  lift  the  bulb  and  keep  it  dry  till 
September  or  October,  when  if  it  be 
plump  and  of  good  size  pot  and  force  it 
again.  We  cannot  rely  upon  them  the 
second  vear  for  flowers,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  size  and  strength  of  the  bulbs, 
livery  second  year  if  liberally  grown  they 
should  bloom  well.  We  cannot  tell  what 
ails  the  dormant  bulbs.  Plant  them  out 
of  doors  now;  if  there  is  any  life  in  them 
that  will  start  them. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  CflRYSflNTHEMUMS 
IN  POTS. 

1 .  When  chrysanthemums  are  plunged 
out  through  the  summer,  how  early 
should  they  be  put  out?  2.  In  what 
sized  pots?  3.  Should  the  pots  be  changed 
(hiring  the  season,  and  when?  4.  How 
deep  should  the  pots  be  plunged?  5. 
Should  the  plants  have  any  fertilizing 
(manuring)  while  outside?  A.  S. 

Wisconsin. 

1 .  When  danger  of  frost  is  past  in  your 
locality.  Chrysanthemums  will  stand 
considerable  freezing  when  in  a  semi  dor- 
mant condition,  but  a  slight  frost  will 
injure  them  when  in  active  growth.  2 
and  3.  The  plants  should  be  repotted 
into  pots  about  two  sizes  larger  when- 
ever the  soil  has  become  nicely  filled  with 
roots  (not  a  complete  mass),  until  they 
have  been  placed  in  their  final  or  flower- 
ing pots.  This  will  depend  upon  the 
[uiriiose  for  which  the  plants  arc  intended. 
If  they  are  wanted  for  cut  blooms  or  to 
carry  only  3  to  5  blooms,  a  G  or  8-inch 
jiot  will  be  large  enough,  but  if  you  want 
to  get  large  plants  with  a  number  of 
blooms,  say  50  to  100,  a  10  or  12-inch 
pot  will  be  needed. 

A-.  About  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
pots. 

5.  After  the  plants  have  filled  their 
final  pots  nicely  with  roots,  weak  manure 
water  may  be  given  twice  a  week.  Cow 
or  sheep  manure  is  best;  soot  w.'iter  given 
once  in  two  weeks  will  also  be  beneficial, 
use  about  a  teaspoonful  of  soot  to  1  gal- 
lon of  water.  I.L.Powell. 

New  York. 


DISEASED  PALM  LEAVES. 

C.E.S.,  Oak  Park,  III.,  writes:  "lenclose 
two  leaves  from  seedling  palms  Corypha 
australis  and  Charmerops  excelsa.  These 
are  from  small  seedlings  received  last 
autumn  from  a  Southern  nursery,  and 
have  been  kept  during  the  winter  in 
a  cool  greenhouse.  They  are  putting  out 
new  leaves,  but  nearly  all  are  affected 
like  these  from  which  leaves  are  sent. 
Cause  and  cure?" 

We  submitted  the  leaves  to  Dr.  Byron 
D.  Halsted,  who  reports  that  they  are 
aft'ected  by  the  palm  tip  blight.  While 
you  cannot  cure  the  diseased  leu  ves  you 
may  by  spraving  the  plants  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  once  a  fortnight  prevent 
it  spreading.  Cut  off  and  burn  all  dis- 
eased parts. 


PRIMULA-CLEMATIS. 

.\  subscriber  asks  some  (]uestions:  1. 
Primula  ohconica,  when  to  sow  it  for 
winter  flowers? 

.Ins.  At  once.  And  grow  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  thinly  shaded  cold  frame  in 
summer.  If  properly  cared  for  they  will 
make  nice  blooming  plants  by  next  No- 
vember. They  blossom  well  in  4-inch  or 
5-inch  pots. 

2.  Will  Clematis  Jackwannigrow  from 
cuttings,  and  if  so,  when  should  they  be 
taken? 
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Ans.  Yes,  from  cuttings  is  the  way  flo- 
rists raise  them.  Take  half  ripe  wood  in 
summer.  But  it  isn't  a  very  easy  matter. 
If  you  notice,  Jackmanni  and  tlie  other 
large  flowering  clematis  keep  up  in  price, 
and  this  is  because  of  their  slow  propaga- 
tion. Florists  having  good  convenience 
for  striking  the  cuttings  are  often  quite 
successful  in  rooting  them. 


SflilDINO  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 

I  have  tried  various  means  of  shading 
greenhouses  and  find  white  lead  and 
kerosene  applied  with  a  brush  is  best  of 
all.  It  covers  well,  rain  does  not  affect  it, 
and  it  comes  off  quite  easy.  [Excellent. 
Make  a  thin  white  wash  and  apply  it 
with  a  broad  white  wash  brush,  reaching 
the  top  of  the  greenhouse  from  the  ground 
by  using  a  long  pole  handle  to  the  brush 
which  can  be  put  in  or  taken  out  at 
pleasure.— Ed.]  W.  H.  A. 

Hvde  Park,  Mass. 


Chrysanthemums  are  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  from  seed  sown  now  we 
should  get  good  flowering  plants  next 
fall.  Sow  the  seed  indoors  as  you  would 
China  asters  or  French  marigolds;  when 
the  seedlings  come  up  prick  them  off" 
singlv  into  other  pots  or  flats,  protect 
them"  from  frost  till  the  end  of  April;  early 
in  May  plant  them  out  in  good  sround, 
and  afterwards  treat  them  as  you  do  your 
regular  stock  of  chrysanthemums.  They 
will  probably  bring  you  all  manner  of 
flowers,  big  and  little,  ill-fared  and  good 
looking,  single  and  double,  and  you  will 
likely  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  in- 
struction out  of  the  experiment. 

Lemo.n  verbena  from  seed.— K.  C  — 
Yes,  you  can  raise  it  irom  seed,  but  if  you 
want  to  get  up  some  plants  to  cut  lots  of 
fragrant  sprays  from  next  summer,  stick 
to  the  cuttings.  But  for  the  interest  in  it 
and  experiment's  sake  try  a  few  seeds: 
and  when  the  seedlings  come  up  and  start 
off"  in  life  with  broad  hairy  leaves  more 
like  sage  than  lemon  verbena,  and  having 
nothing  resembling  their  parents  but  the 
scent,  don't  be  disappointed,  that  is  sim- 
ply a  trait  of  theiryouth, they'll  outgrow 
it  in  time,  in  likemanner  asdoes  Eucalyp- 
tus glohuhis  outgrow  its  broad-leaved 
glaucous  babyhood. 

Small  white  worms  in  the  soil  in  pots. 
M.  B.  L.,  Princeton,  111.,  asks:  "What 
can  I  use  to  prevent  the  small  white  worm 
in  the  earth  for  potted  plants  from  being 
so  troublesome?"  Wm.  Fitzwillian, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  answers:  "I  have  used 
permanganate  of  potash  for  killing 
worms  in  pots,  and  as  a  fertilizer  with 
good  effect,  in  the  proportion  of  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  permanganate  to  two  gal- 
lons of  water.  I  have  used  it  on  ferns, 
"  crotons,  palms,  etc.,  but  would  not  like 
to  use  it  on  such  fine  rooted  plants  as 
heaths  or  azaleas." 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS. 

A  complaint  is  often  made  that  orchids 
wear  out,  and  dwindle  away,  and  that 


orchids  that  were  kept  in  dry,  hot  green- 
houses, when  they  should  have  been  kept 
in  cool  ones.  Through  mistaken  kindness 
we  often  find  them  subject  to  about 
the  same  condition  as  kiln  dried 
lumber,  the  bulbs  are  shrivelled  and 
in  order  to  try  to  plump  them  up 
they  are  watered  very  often  (too  often! 
and  the  roots  are  made  to  decay  by 
the  process  of  watering.  Then  follows 
the  scale  insect  and  soon  a  general  decay 
sets  in,  and  the  plants  are  relegated  to 
the  waste  heap.  Now  there  are  many 
plants,  and  valuable  varieties  at  that, 
that  will  not  thrive  under  such  condi- 
tions. Such  plants  embrace  La;/ia/lrno/d- 
iana,  L.  Gouldiana,  Odontoglossum 
ciirosmuw,  Sopbronites  grandiffora, 
Oncidium  varkosum,  O.  Marsballianuw, 
O.  crispuw,  O.  Jonesianuw,  La:lia  anceps 
alba,  L.  alhida,  etc.,  Odontoglossum 
grande,  O.  Insleayi,  that  will  do  better  in 
a  cool  house,  at  40°  to  50°  with  just 
enough  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to 
keep  the  plants  from  shrivelling.  Better 
let  them  shrivel  with  drouth  in  a  cool 
house  and  keep  the  roots  from  rotting 
than  to  swelter  them  in  heat  and  decay. 
This  of  course  applies  to  such  plants  when 
at  rest.  Much  of  the  poor  success  in 
orchid  culture  is  occasioned  by  not  taking 
proper  care  of  them , or  rather  not  allowing 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves  during 
their  season  of  rest,  indeed  it  is  surprising 
how  much  cold  many  of  the  orchid  family 
will  bear  when  at  rest.  W.  Mathews. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


wait  till  the  buds  begin  to  swell  before 
heading  the  canes  in,  then  cut  them  back 
to  the  living  wood.  And  tic  them  up  to 
their  supports. 

Strawberries.— We  lift  the  winter 
mulching  right  off  in  April  and  pile  it 
aside.  This  gives  us  a  good  chance  to 
clean  and  cultivate  between  the  plants. 
About  the  end  of  this  month  or  first  of 
May  we  replace  the  mulch,  keeping  it  be- 
twe'en  the  rows  and  well  in  about  the 
plants,  but  not  over  them.  We  like  to  do 
this  Ijefore  the  plants  come  into  bloom. 
Many  growers  however, don't  removethe 
winter  mulch  at  all,  they  simply  go  oyer 
the  rows  now,  clearing  the  straw  aside 
from  over  the  plants  to  let  them  come  up 
through  it,  and  they  Ictit  stayfor  a  sum- 
mer mulching.  This  is  an  excellent  time 
to  set  out  a  new  plantation.  The  plants 
will  grow  well  and  make  good  runners, 
but  won't  fruit  this  season.  Those  planted 
last  fall,  however,  wifl  bear  fruit. 


them.  But  such  a  complaint  is  all  non- 
sense. Were  the  lovers  of  orchids  to  visit 
an  establishment  where  orchids  are  grown 
in  the  finest  health  and  condition  they 
would  soon  learn  that  no  plants  are  more 
easily  grown.  The  zero  weather  we  have 
recently  had  was  very  trying  to  many 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  fRUIT  OflRDEN. 

All  hardy  trees  show  well  for  flowers, 
and  the  latenses  of  the  season  may  save 
them  from  spring  frosts. 

CjKaftinc..- Wherever  the  wood  buds 
have  not  burst  into  growth  grafting  may 
yet  be  done,  but  it  is  getting  late  for  it. 

Finish  Planting  trees,  bushes  and 
vines  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  start  in  life  before  the  weather 
gets  hot  and  dry.  Set  a  stout  neat  stake 
to  every  tree  that  needs  support,  and  use 
stout  soft  string  for  tying.  A  piece  of  old 
hose  between  the  stake  and  the  tree  will 
save  the  stem  from  chafing. 

Scale.— The  white  scales  seen  on  the 
bark  of  trees  just  now  is  simply  the  dead 
shells  of  last  year's  insects,  but  under- 
neath them  are  nests  of  living  eggs  that 
hatch  out  now  and  become  scales  this 
summer.  With  an  old  knife  or  bit  of  thin 
hoop  iron  and  a  very  stiff  (the  bristles  cut 
short)  paint  brush  rub  the  white  scales 
off  of  the  bark,  then  spray  the  wood  all 
over  with  strong  kerosene  emulsion  or 
potash  water  to  kifl  the  eggs  or  young 
insects.  We  like  to  do  this  before  the 
young  leaves  appear,  as  we  are  apt  to  do 
less  mischief  to  the  trees,  after  growth 
begins  while  the  insects  are  more  getata- 
ble,  the  trees  are  more  susceptible  to 
injury 

Pruning.— Don't  hesitate  to  do  any 
pruning  of  apple,  pear  or  plum  trees  that 
may  have  been  neglected  in  winter.  And 
if  you  find  anv  dead  branches  on  your  old 


they  are  prone  to  insect  pests  and  other  peach  trees  cut  them  out.  After  the  trees 
ailments,  and  some  who  would  like  to  leaf  out  the  dead  twigs  are  easily  seen,  so 
grow  orchids  are  deterred  from  trying      the  big  branches  are  all  we  bother  with 


now.  But  don't  prune  grape  vines  as  late 
as  this.  Wait  till  after  they  begin  to  grow; 
in  pruning  them  then  they  don't  "bleed" 
so  much  as  they  would  do  now. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  bushes 
that  were  not  buried  over  winter  are  apt 
to  be  more   or  less   winter-killed.     Better 


OREENflOUSE  GRflFES. 

We  started  our  greenhouse  grape  vines 
March  1.  We  commenced  by  shuttingup 
the  vineries  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
getting  them  well  warmed  by  sunheat, 
this  was  all  for  the  firsteight  days,  except 
what  little  fireheat  was  necessary  to  keep 
out  frost.  The  temperature  some  morn- 
ings was  as  low  as  36°.  Then,  continuing 
the  early  shutting  and  using  a  little  more 
fireheat  we  kept  the  heat  at  night  up  to 
4-0°,  then  to  45°  and  gradually  a  little 
higher  till  now  (April  4)  we  keep  it  at  60° 
at  night  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  20°  in  the 
day  time.  But  never  forget  to  shut  up 
early. 

Our  vines  now  have  all  been  tied  up 
and  disbudded,  and  only  one  bunch  of 
grapes  retained  to  each  branch,  if  the 
shoot  has  shown  more  the}'  have  been 
removed.  This  induces  stronger  flowers 
and  a  better  setting  of  fruit. 

When  the  Hamburgh  vines  are  in  flower 
we  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°, 
and  for  Muscats  70°  to  75°,  allowing  it 
to  rise  5°  in  the  day  time  if  by  fireheat,  or 
10°  to  20°  by  sunheat,  with  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  in  the  day  time.  Be  very 
careful  against  cold  draughts.  See  that 
the  borders  are  kept  moist  at  this  time, 
but  do  not  damp  the  inside  of  the  houses 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Let  them  get  dry 
before  night. 

We  syringe  the  vines  twice  each  day 
from  the  time  we  shut  them  up  to  start 
them  till  they  come  into  flower,  then  we 
stop  it  till  the  fruit  is  set,  after  which  we 
give  one  more  syringing  to  remove  the 
old  blossoms. 

When  the  Muscats  are  in  flower  we  will 
go  over  the  clusters  with  a  fine  brush  to 
distribute  the  pollen  and  in  this  way 
assist  in  fertiUzing  the  blossoms  and  get- 
ting a  good  setting  of  fruit.  In  fact  we 
find  it  better  to  take  the  pollen  of  some 
free-setting  variety  like  Hamburgh  and 
fertilize  the  Muscats  with  it;  this  gives 
them  the  double  chance  of  setting  by  their 
own  pollen  or  foreign  pollen. 

We  shall  begin  thinning  Hamburghs 
and  all  free-setting  varieties  after  the 
bunches  are  well  set,  and  while  the  ber- 
ries are  quite  small;  but  in  the  case  of 
Muscats  we  allow  the  berries  to  swell  a 
little  before  thinning. 

Watering  must  be  properly  attended  to 
and  liberal.  We  use  diluted  liquid  manure 
from  the  stable  when  the  fruit  is  swelling, 
but  stop  it  when  the  berries  begin  to 
ripen. 

In  summer  we  will  mulch  the  border 
with  stable  manure  tohelpkeepitequable 
in  temperature  and  moisture,  and  the 
feeding  roots  near  the  surface. 


iSgs. 
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bunches  grown  by  Mr.  McWilliam. — Ed.] 
Georgk  McWilliam. 
VVhitinsville,  Mass.  April  4,  '95. 


BLACK  ALICANTE   GRAPES  GROWN    BY  MR.  GEO.  MOWILLLAM. 


In  ventilating  be  very  careful  when  the 
wood  is  young  and  soft,  but  give  air  at 
all  times  when  the  weather  will  permit. 
.\s  the  season  advances  ventilate  more 
freely.  Be  particularly  mindful  and  cau- 
tious in  cold  or  wet  weather,  else  mildew 
may  creep  in,  and  that  is  a  dreaded 
enemy  in  a  vinery. 

When  stoning,  in  the  case  of  such  varie- 
ties as  Muscat  of  Alexandna  and  Lady 
Downes,  which  are  apt  to  scald,  we  ven- 
tilate the  vinery  a  little  at  top  and  side, 
(lay  and  night,  with  a  little  fireheat  to 
keep  the  air  moving.  , 

Madresfield  Court  Muscat,  when  com- 
mencing to  color  is  liable  to  crack,  but  I 
find  the  same  treatment  used  to  prevent 
scalding  prevents  cracking  also. 

When  the  grapes  begin  to  color  we  in- 
crease the  ventilation  at  top  and  sides. 

Hamburghs  started  March  1  get  ripe 
about  July  20,  Muscats  take  a  month 
longer,  and  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes 
won't  be  ripe  till  into  September.  But 
in  order  to  insure  the  good  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  last  two  they  should  ripen  not 
later  than  the  last  of  September.  At  that 
time  be  sure  to  keep  a  free  circulation  of 
air  in  the  house,  for  if  moistureis  allowed 
to  settle  on  the  fruit  it  will  injure  the- 
keeping  qualities  of  the  grapes. 

The  grapes  here  are  all  grown  for 
private  use.  We  begin  cutting  in  July, 
and  from  that  time  on  till  the  following 
.May  we  have  a  continuous  supply  of  our 
own  grown  grapes.  What  Muscats  are 
left  by  the  middle  of  November  arc  cut 
and  put  into  the  fruit  room,  and  are  used 
from  there  as  required.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber we  cut  oif  all  of  the  fruit  of  Lady 
Downes,  Alicante,  and  Mrs.  Pearson,  and 
store  it  too  in  the  fruit  room.  But  be  very 
careful  of  one  thing,  not  to  cut  the  fruit 
of  these  late  varieties,  for  keeping  through 
winter,  till  after  the  vines  have  shed  their 
leaves. 

Our  fruit  room  is  a  cool  room  in  a  plain 
cellar,  and  there  is  nothing  fancy  or  ex- 
])ensive  about  it.  The  sides  are  of 
masonrj',  the  floor  cemented,  and  a  brick 
partition  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
cellar  where  vegetables  and  stores  are 
kept.  It  is  dry  and  rat  proof,  sweet  and 
clean;  the  odor  from  the  vegetables  is  ex- 
cluded, and  we  make  it  frostproof.  There 


are  shelves  all  around  inside  of  it,  on 
which  we  keep  pears  in  their  season,  but 
before  filling  it  with  grapes,  the  pears  are 
cleared  out  and  the  room  thoroughly 
cleaned,  dried,  ventilated  and  sweetened. 
Wc  have  a  wood  burning  stove  in  it, 
in  which  we  bum  a  stick  or  two  in  damp 
weather  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  and 
in  very  cold  weather  to  keep  out  frost. 
We  have  shutters  on  the  windows  and 
keep  them  closed  to  completely  darken 
the  room  and  maintain  an  even  low 
temperature.  We  keep  it  at  36°  to  40°.  I 
should  like  to  keep  it  at  36°  all  the  time, 
and  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  it  any  lower 
than  34°.  The  grapes  are  kept  in  the 
usual  way,  which  as  you  know  is  in  bot- 
tles of  water.  In  cutting  them  we  cut  a 
httle  bit  of  the  branch  with  the  cluster 
and  set  the  end  of  the  branch  into  the 
bottle  till  it  reaches  downinto  the  water; 
the  bottles  are  arranged  along  the  edges 
of  the  shelves  and  lilted  so"  that  their 
necks  lean  over  the  shelves  and  the  clus- 
ters hang  down  without  touching  any- 
thing. The  last  of  our  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria grapes  went  to  table  February  23, 
and  Alicante  March  15,  we  have  Lady 
Downes  yet.  It  was  into  May  last  j'car 
before  the  last  named  were  all  used. 

Lady  Downes  is  not  only  the  best  keep- 
ing black  grape  we  have  got,  but  the  best 
keeping  one  of  any  color,  and  Mrs.  Pear- 
son, a  fine  late  grape,  the  best  keeping 
white  one. 

We  prun:;  our  grape  vines  in  December. 
It  is  best  to  prune  early;  it  gives  the 
wounds  time  to  heal  before  we  start  the 
vines  in  March.  If  the  vines  are  strong 
I  prune  to  one  eye,  if  weak  to  two.  Then 
we  wash  the  vines  with  whale  oil  soap 
and  water,  using  a  stiff  brush  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  cloth,  as  it  cleans  the  rough 
bark  better. 

The  vine  borders  here  are  all  inside  of 
the  vineries,  so  we  have  complete  control 
over  them,  a  very  essential  point  in  the 
case  of  early  forced  grapes.  And  all  that 
the  vines  get  to  eat  goes  through  our 
hands.  Every  winter  we  clean  oft"  the 
loose  soil  on  the  surt'ace  of  the  border  and 
replace  it  with  fresh  loam  with  a  good 
dressing  of  fine  bone  mixed  through  it. 
[Our  illustration  of  Alicante  grapes  is 
engraved  from    a    photograph    of  two 


fl  DOZEN  OF  T«E  BEST  PEARS. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  pear  growing 
sections  of  the  countrv,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  pears  is  in  cultivation  about 
Rochester.  The  following  sorts  are  the 
best  tested  and  most  approved  we  have, 
and  they  all  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  amateur's  gardens. 

FOR  SUMMER. 

Margaret  (Petite).— A  medium-sized 
pear,  pale  yellow  with  red  cheek.  The 
tiesh  is  melting,  juicy,  vinous,  and  of  the 
finest  quality. 

Bartlett.— The  most  popular  and  best 
known  of  all  pears,  fruit  is  large,  yellow, 
melting,  and  of  rich  flavor. 

FOR  AlTl'M.N. 

Seckel. — The  sweetest  pear  in  exist- 
ence. Fruit  of  medium  size;  tne  very  pro- 
ductive. Thin  the  fruit  if  you  want  extra 
fine  pears. 

Bosc— A  large,  golden  russet,  distinct 
appearing  fruit  ot  delicious  quality.  To 
insure  success  it  should  be  double  worked. 

Angouleme  (Duchess).  —  Fruit  very 
large,  juicy,  vinous.  Next  to  Bartlett  in 
popularity. 

Howell.— Fruit  large,  yellow  and 
handsome;  fl('sh  melting  and  good.  The 
tree  is  very  productive. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.- A  very  pro- 
lific variety.  Fruit  large,  handsome  yel- 
low with  deep  red  cheek,  flesh  melting, 
buttery  and  good.  [At  Dosoris  it  bears 
heavily,  but  in  thecaseof  both  dwarf  and 
standards  the  bark  is  astringent.— Ed.] 

Sheldon.  This  is  my  favorite  pear.  The 
fruit  is  large,  round,  russety  all  over,  and 
the  flesh  is  of  the  highest  quaHty. 

FOR    WINTER. 

.Vnjou  (BEURRED').-Oneofour  very  best 
pears  for  home  use  or  market,  large  and 
handsome.  Flesh  melting,  vinous  and 
sprightly. 

Clairgeau  (Beukre).— a  very  large, 
attractive  pyriform  red  and  yellow  fruit 
of  excellent  quality. 

Lawrence.— .\  very  popular  \  ariety. 
Fruit  medium  sized,  obovate,  golden  yel- 
low, melting,  pleasant,  and  aromatic. 

Josephine  de  Malines  is  our  best  late 
winter  pear.  Fruit  medium  sized,  melt- 
ing, perfumed,  and  agreeable  flavor,  of 
the  highest  quality.  Thin  the  fruit  if  you 
want  fine  specimens.    John  Ch.\rlton. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RflSPBERRIES   AND   BLACKBERRIES. 

J.  H.  B.,  Chicago,  writes:  "Ihave  on 
my  lot  a  space  about  175  feet  long  and  4 
feet  wide  running  along  the  west  side  of 
a  tight  board  fence,  and  partially  shaded 
b3-  house  and  oak  trees.  I  think  it  would 
do  for  a  row  of  blackberrj-  and  raspberry 
bushes.  What  varieties  should  I  plant, 
and  when  is  the  best  timeto  plant  them?" 

Plant  at  once.  The  Kittatinny  black- 
berry, Doolittle  black  cap,  and  Cuthbert 
(red),  and  Carolina  (yellow)  raspberries 
are  long  tried  reliable  sorts  that  we  stand 
by  for  main  crop.  But  observe,  a  black- 
berry is  black  several  days  before  it  is  fit 
to  cat.  Before  planting  that  border  have 
it  dug  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and 
cut  out  every  vestige  of  a  tree  root  you 
find  in  it.  While  both  blackberry  and 
raspberry  bushes  like  a  little  shade  the3' 
do  not  like  to  have  the  ground  they  are 
growing  in  dried  up  and  impoverished  by 
the  roots  of  neighboring  trees. 


Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 
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Mrs.  Fairman  Rogers  Canna  is  a  yellow 
banded  variety  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
type,  it  was  a  seedling  raised  at  Newport, 
R.  I  ,  by  James  Cowles.  A  gentleman 
writing  to  us  from  Boston  the  other  day 
says  he  regards  the  Rogers  as  being  finer 
than  Queen  Charlotte.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  this  Newport  canna  was  raised, 
shown  and  exhibited,  we  heard  a  good  deal 
about  it,  but  where  is  it  now?  It  isn't 
listed  so  far  as  we  know,  and  we  hear 
nothing  of  it.  Queen  Charlotte  came  to 
us  but  little  ovtr  a  year  ago,  and  not- 
withstanding its  expensiveness  it  was, 
widely  tried  last  summer,  and  we  saw  it 
at  several  places.  This  way  of  lighting  a 
candle  and  setting  it  under  a  bushel  is 
rather  poor  business. 


A     PRETTY    LITTLE    EVERLASTING.— Its 

name  is  Xeranthemutn  annavm  superbis- 
simum  flore plena  ruhrum\  Itisanatinual, 
a  seed  novelty,  easily  grown  and  in  its 
way  a  desirable  little  flower. 

Another  pretty  little  flower  with 
an  outrageously  cumbersome  name  is 
Lychnis  Flos-cuculi  plenissima  sewper- 
dorens.  It  is  a  neat  hardy  perennial,  with 
double  fringe-like  pale  rose  colored  flow- 
ers, and  continues  in  bloom  more  or  less 
all  summer.  In  spite  of  its  name  it  is  a 
beautiful  little  plant. 

What  is  a  seed  pan?  is  a  question  some 
may  ask.  It  Is  a  wide— from  6  to  12 
inches  generally— shallow,  earthenware 
dish  like  a  flo  wer  pot,  and  much  used  in 
greenhouses  to  raise  seedlings  in.  They 
are  round  or  square  in  form,  2  to  3 inches 
deep  as  a  rule,  and  a  little  narrower  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  to  admit 
of  ready  drainage  the  bottom  is  freely 
perforated. 

Stock  for  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry.— A 
correspondent  asks  "What  is  the  species 
and  what  stock  should  I  use  to  graft  or 
or  bud  it  on?"  It  is  Prunus  Besseyi,  and 
closely  related  to  our  common  sand 
cherry,  Prunus  puwila.  If  you  want  to 
increase  the  species  raise  it  from  seed,  if 
to  propagate  the  finer  varieties  work 
them  on  to  stocks  of  P.  puwila,  or  better 
still,  on  to  seedlings  of  itself.  Try  the 
Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City,  Minn., the 
Phoenix  Nursery  Co.,  Bloomington,  III  , 
or  some  other  western  nursery  for  seed  or 
seedlings. 

Home-made  Mushroom  Spawn.— Mr. 
S.  Edward  Paschall  used  to  grow  mush- 
rooms and  make  spawn  at  Doylestown, 
Pa.  A  couple  of  years  ago  he  removed 
from  there  to  West  Chester  in  the  same 
state,  where  he  bought  and  still  edits  the 
village  weekly  newspaper  ( Village  Record ) 
having  given  up  his  gardening  operations. 
But  his  love  lor  gardening  is  unquencha- 
ble, and  he  hope  to  re-enterthefield  of  hor- 
ticulture, giving  special  attention  to 
selecting  and  perpetuating  varieties  of 
mushrooms.  At  the  same  time  he  will 
still  hold  on  to  his  newspaper. 

Money  in  the  Greenhouse.— Our  note 
under  this  heading,  page  216,  put  a  diflfer- 
ent  construction  upon  the  profits  in 
flowers  from  what  many  entertained. 
Apropos  of  it  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
progressive  florists  about  New  York 
writes  us:  "I  have  invested  somewhere 
between  $50,000  and  $60,000  in  the  flo- 
rist business,  and  have  a  very  large  green- 
house plant,  and  as  finea  tradein  my  line- 
cut  flowers  and  plants— as  any  one  in  the 
business,  and  sometimes  sell  as  much  as 
$2,000  worth  in  a  single  week,  yet  I  am 
put  to  my  wit's  end  to  make  $2,500  a 
vear." 

A  NEW  double  flowered  sunflower. 
—One  of  the  novelties  that  we  shall  be 
treated  to  in  the  near  future  is  a  new 
double  flowered  sunflower,  or  rather  rud- 
bcckia.  Tre  flowers  are  bright  yellow, 
full-double  without  being  stiff  at  all,  and 
different  in  that  line  from  anything  we 
now  have.  Whence  it  came  no  one  knows. 
It  was  something  "somebody  sent  in  but 
who  sent  it  or  where  it  came  Irom  we 
haven't  the  least  recollection.  It  had 
been  lying  around  and  happened  to  get 
planted  out  there  with  a  lot  of  other 
things."  That's  its  history  as  given  to  us 
by  the  florist  who  has  got  the  plant.  We 
saw  it  in  bloom  last  summer  and  were 
particularly  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a 
hardy  perennial. 


Flats  or  Seed  Boxes. — What  is  a  flat? 
some  may  ask.  It  is  a  shallow  box  such 
as  florists  and  gardeners  use  to  sow  seeds 
in,  prick  off  seedlings  into,  or  transplant 
rooted  cuttings  into.  Flats  may  be  made 
of  any  size,  say  12x18  inches,  by  3  or  4 
inches  deep.  Pine  is  the  best  wood  to 
make  them  of.  But  we  can  not  afford  to 
buy  new  boards  to  make  flats  of,  instead 
we  go  to  the  grocery  stores  and  buy  a 
lot  of  "empties, "thatis  of  old  soap  boxes 
or  other  boxes  goods  had  come  in,  get- 
ting the  tops  vi'ith  them.  These  empties 
cost  only  a  few  cents  each.  We  take  an 
ordinary  soap  box  and  saw  it  lengthwise 
into  three  equal  parts,  according  to  its 
depth,  getting  two  complete  flats— the 
top  part  and  the  bottom  part— and  all  of 
a  third  one  except  the  bottom  from  the 
middle  cut.  For  bottoms  for  these  bot- 
tomless middles  we  use  up  a  few  extra 
bo.xes,  or  maybe  some  old  pieces  of  thin 
boards  we  may  have  lying  about  the 
place.  The  bottoms  of  such  boxes  are 
apt  to  be  tight,  so  with  an  auger  we  bore 
a  lot  of  holes  in  them.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  have  the  slats  of  the  bottoms  a 
little  apart  from  each  other,  the  drainage 
is  better.  Don't  paint  theinsides  of  these 
flats;  instead  wash  them  with  thin  cement. 


IS  KflLMlfl  LflTlFOLIfl  flflRDy  AT  CHICAGO? 

J.  A.  H.,  Winnetka,  111.,  asks  "Is  the 
mountain  laurel  hardy  in  the  west  shore 
ot  Lake  Michigan,  i.  e.,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chicago?" 

Mr.  W.  C  Egan  answers:  "My  experi- 
ence with  this  beautiful  shrub  is  that  it 
is  precariously  hardy  at  Highland  Park, 
Ills.,  but  not  happy,  and  will  not  thrive 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  allotted  to 
the  commoner  shrubs.  In  a  sheltered 
position,  in  peaty  soil,  well  rooted  nur- 
sery specimens  will  live  several  years,  but 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  bloom.  I 
wrapthebush  in  winter  in  matting.  They 
have  wintered  well  this  year." 


MAGNOLIA  ORJASMINUM  AARDY  IN  KANSAS. 

Magnolia  grandidora  and  Jasminum 
Sawhac  are  tender  both  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas.  I  find  b  th  of  them  to  do  well 
in  a  good  cellar  without  heat,  and  where 
frost  does  not  enter  too  severely.  The 
following  are  perfectly  hardy  in  St.  Louis 
and  will  undoubtedh-  prove  so  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Kansas: 

Magnolia  acuminata. 

M.  acuminata  cordata. 

M.  Fraseri. 

M.glauca. 

M.  macrophylla. 
,     M  tripetala. 

M.  conspicua. 

M.  obovata  and  the  varieties  Soulan- 
geana,  speciosa,  Lenne,  etc.  J.  Gurney. 

Missouri  Botanical  (iarden,  St.  Louis. 


ABOUT   GRAVEL  WALKS. 

Walks  and  drives  should  hardly  ever  be 
made  on  a  small  place  except  for  purposes 
ol  strict  utility,  these  are  of  course  to 
keep  away  from  the  lawn  traffic  that 
would  injure  it  or  be  inconvenient  to 
vehicles  or  pedestrians.  Even  in  the  name 
of  utility,  lines  of  travel  are  often  laid 
down  which  are  quite  superfluous.  In 
most  cases  the  roads  and  paths  detract 
from  more  than  they  help  thepicturesque- 
ness  of  a  garden,  and  they  ought  to  be 
treated  rather  as  necessary  evils  than 
things  to  be  desired  for  their  own  sake.  A 
stretch  of  turf  is  more  a;sthetic  than  an 
equal  area  of  macadam,  and  a  lawn  un- 
broken save  by  its  own  undulations  is 
better  than  the  same  divided  into  two  by 
a  sudden  band  of  gravel,  however  grace- 
ful niav  be  its  curves.        H.  A.  Caparn. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

The  backwardness  of  the  season  is 
()uite  marked;  even  weeds  haven't  started 
to  grow  yet.  But  the  frost,  except  in 
shady  places,  is  out  of  the  ground,  and 
we  can  do  a  good  deal  of  work. 

Wrt  Weather. — A  rain  storm  set  in 
yesterday  (April  8),  and  the  ground  is 
now  pretty  wet.  Don't  touch  it  when  it 
is  in  this  condition;  let  it  dry  enough  to 
be  mellow;  a  day  or  two's  dry  weather 
at  this  time  of  year  will  do  this.  While 
moist  weather  is  good  for  planting  in 
summer,  it  isn't  so  in  early  spring,  when 
the  ground  is  cold  as  well  as  wet. 

Asparagus. — We  generally  begin  cut- 
ting between  the  20th  and  '28th  of  this 
month,  but  appearances  indicate  a  late 
season  this  year.'  And  we  cut  every 
spear,  big  and  little,  that  grows  up  till 
the  last  week  in  June.  Sow  seed  in  a  row 
2  to  3  inches  deep  for  young  plants;  it 
doesn't  need  steeping  or  scalding  before 
sowing.  If  YOU  want  to  make  a  new  bed 
get  it  planted  as  soon  as  possible  before 
the  shoots  begin  to  grow.  If  there  are 
any  old  stems  left  in  the  beds  pull  them 
out— they  part  very  easily  now— before 
cutting  begins;  it  makes  cutting  easier. 

Globe  Artichokes.— We  uncovered 
them  last  week,  and  the  crowns  look 
good.  In  a  week  or  so,  when  they  start 
growing,  we  shall  lift  and  divide  some  of 
the  bigger  clumps  and  replant  the  divi- 
sions. Four  feet  apart  is  none  too  close 
for  them. 

Jrri'salem  Artichokes. — We  leave 
some  undug  over  winter  to  insure  their 
keeping  well;  these  were  dug  last  week. 
We  will  plant  a  fresh  patch  next  week, 
using  fair  sized  tubers  as  sets,  and  mak- 
ing the  rows  two  and  one  half  feet  apart. 
Broad  Beans  should  be  planted  at 
once.  They  like  good  ground.  Set  the 
beans  on  edge,  eve  down,  as'yoii  would 
Limas;  it  saves  them  from  rotting. 

Snap  Beans  — In  warm,  sandy  land  we 
will  sow  these  between  the  15th  and  20th 
of  this  month,  and  follow  by  another 
sowing  a  week  later.  There  may  be  dan- 
ger of  late  frost  though. 

Henderson's  Dwarf  Li.ma  we  sow  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  ground,  but  we 
cannot  trust  the  other  Linias,  for  two  to 
four  weeks  or  more  yet. 

Brussels  Sprouts.-Wc  are  picking  them 
yet;  kept  them  in  a  cold  pit,  and  have  had 
green  sprouts  all  winter  long.  Think  of 
that,  you  who  have  to  eat  flavorless 
white  heart  cabbage.  Make  a  sowing  of 
Half  Dwarf  out  of  doors  this  month. 

Beets. — Sow  a  row  or  two  at  once  in 
good  ground,  and  after  they  come  up  thin 
them  to  two  or  three  inches  apart  to 
make  them  bulb  quick.  If  you  started 
some  in  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse,  after 
hardening  them  oflf  properly,  transplant 
them  into  rows  fifteen  inches  apart  and 
three  to  four  inches  asunder  in  the  row. 
Don't  sow  many  at  a  time,  they  get 
spongy  so  soon. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower.— Plants  in 
3-ineh  and  4  inch  pots  in  cold  frames  are 
all  ready  for  setting  out,  and  we  hope  to 
begin  planting  next  week.  We  sowed  a 
row  of  Wakefield  and  Succession  out  of 
doors  last  w<ek  for  planting  out  in  May. 
Plant  out  after  the  loth. 

Carrots. — Those  we  sowed  in  a  hotbed 
some  weeks  ago  are  up  well  and  thinned; 
they  will  give  us  nice  soup  carrots  next 
month.  Sow  a  row  of  Early  Horn,  and 
one  or  two  of  Stump-rooted  out  of  doors 
at  once  in  good  ground.  Don't  sow  a 
main  crop  this  month. 


Celery.— Sow  seed  for  main  crop  in  a 
cold  frame  or  in  a  bed  out  of  doors  where 
the  ground  can  be  kept  moist  and  shaded 
till  the  seed  germinates.  It  is  slow  to 
come  up.  Although  many  people  sow  for 
main  crop  early  in  April  we  don't  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  because 
we  believe  in  rushing  celery  from  the  mo- 
ment the  seeds  sprout  till  we  store  the 
heads  in  fall.  Celery  is  only  a  second  crop 
vegetable,  and  sowing  it  early  and  then 
starving  and  spindling  the  little  plants, 
keeping  them  waiting  for  empty  ground 
to  plant  them  in,  is  poor  practice.  We 
have  excellent  old  celery  yet. 

Chives  are  coming  up  nicely.  To  in- 
crease them  lift  some  of  the  bunches  and 
divide  them  into  as  many  pieces  as  we 
wish,  replanting  these.  It  makes  a  nice 
edging  for  a  short  border  in  the  vegetable 
garden. 

Sweet  Corn. — We  sow  early  sweet  com 
and  snap  beans  about  the  same  time.  If 
the  first  sowing  gets  frostbitten  it  isonly 
the  loss  of  the  seed;  we  sow  again  right 
between  the  old  hills.  Be  sure  you  try 
Ford's  Early;  it  is  said  to  be  the  sweet- 
est extra  early.  Between  the  20th  atid 
the  end  of  the  month  we  shall  put  in 
large  sowings  of  both  early  and  medium 
varieties. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  should  be  shaded 
from  sunshine,  ventilated  in  fine  weather, 
covered  up  warm  at  night,  kept  moder- 
ately moist,  and  sprinkled  overhead  every 
fine  afternoon.  Start  a  few  in  pots,  old 
strawberry  boxes  or  on  pieces  of  sod 
turned  earth  side  up,  in  the  frame,  for 
planting  out  after  the  middle  of  May. 

Dandelions.- We  are  cutting  and  u.sing 
them  now.  They  were  sown  in  rows  in  a 
bed  last  April,  and  some  weeks  ago  a 
frame  and  sashes  were  set  over  them,  and 
straw  laid  over  the  frame  to  darken  it. 
Now  we  are  cutting  tender,  yellowish 
green  greens  that  haven't  the  pronounced 
bitter  taste  of  the  open  air  crop  to  come 
in  about  the  20th.  After  cutting  the 
roots  are  worthless  to  us,  so  we  dig  them 
up  and  throw  them  away.  Sow  at  once 
for  next  spring's  greens.  Draw  five  rows 
fifteen  inches  apart  length » ise  in  a  bed 
and  sow;  this  will  allow  of  covering  it 
next  spring  with  a  frame  of  boards  and 
six-foot  sashes. 

Egg  Plants  and  Peppers  are  growing 
along  in  pots  in  hotbeds.  Keep  them 
warm  and  give  them  plenty  root  room 
and  head  room.  Don't  think  of  planting 
them  out  before  the  middle  of  May,  if  then. 
Endive  is  more  of  a  fall  than  summer 
vegetable,  so  let  it  alone  till  July. 

Garlic  is  in  demand  for  flavoring  cer- 
tain dishes,  but  half  a  pint  of  bulbs 
planted  now  will  go  a  very  long  way. 

Horseradish.— Plant  at  once.  Uselong 
clean  roots  for  sets,  planting  with  a  deep 
piercing  dibber  in  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  in  good  moist  ground. 

Siberian  Kale  has  wintered  well,  but 
is  late.  It  is  a  nice  greens  in  spring,  many 
people  preferring  it  to  spinach. 

Leeks.— Sow  a  little,  and  later  on 
transplant  the  seedlings  into  a  row  in 
good  ground. 

Lettuces  are  fine  in  hotbeds  now;  ven- 
tilate them  freely,  but  keep  them  warm 
at  night,  and  give  them  lots  of  water  to 
make  them  crisp  and  tender.  Plant  out 
young  lettuces  out  of  doors  any  time 
now,  and  from  this  on  sow  a  pinch  of 
seed  once  a  fortnight  forsuccession  crops. 
Melons  —We  don't  sow  them  out  ol 
doors  before  May,  but  we  sow  a  lot  in 
pots,  boxes  or  on  sods  in  frames  to  get 
them  well  started  ready  to  plant  out 
about  the  time  we  sow  our  main  crop. 

Mint.— Although  too  soon  for  peas  it 
isn't  any  too  early  for  spring  lamb,  so  wc 


must  have  a  piece  of  early  mint  for  flavor- 
ing by  growing  it  in  a  frame  or  green- 
house. From  now  on  we  can  get  it  from 
out  of  doors  though. 

Mushrooms.— From  now  on  we  must 
look  for  maggots.  No  use  making  any 
more  new  beds  indoors.  The  new  mush- 
room grows  well  in  summer  in  frames, 
greenhouses  or  cellars,  and  rushes  up  so 
i|uick  that  it  is  fit  for  use  before  the  mag- 
gots have  time  for  development,  other- 
wise it  is  as  badly  infested  with  maggots 
as  is  the  old  sort. 

Okra.— Don't  sow  it  out  of  doors  till 
May,  about  when  you  sow  your  Limas; 
but"  you  may  start  some  seeds  in  the 
greenhouse  or  frame  for  early  plants. 

Onio.ns.— As  soon  as  the  ground  is  mel- 
low enough  to  work  draw  the  drills  fif- 
teen inches  apart  and  sow  the  onion  seed. 
And  as  soon  as  the  Prizetakers  raised  in 
the  hotbeds  or  greenhouse  are  hardened 
off  enough  plant  them  out  in  rows  with  a 
dibber.  If  sets  are  not  planted  get  them 
into  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  Also 
shallots  and  potato  onions. 

Parsley. — Sow  a  row  of  it  as  an  edg- 
ing in  the  vegetable  garden.  If  any  of  the 
old  plants  are  alive  (the  roots  have  win- 
tered very  well  with  us  under  a  mulching) 
let  them  stay  and  grow  to  furnish  leaves 
till  the  young  plants  are  ready.  But 
don't  bother  with  them  longer,  for  they 
are  sure  to  run  to  flower. 

PARSNiPsdovery  wellif  sownas  early  as 
this,  but  we  prefer  waiting  till  May.  Sow 
them  in  rows  two  feet  apart  The  same 
with  salsify  and  scorzoncra. 

Peas.— We  sowed  round  peas  and  Alpha 
a  week  ago,  but  they  aren't  up  yet.  As 
soon  as  they  peep  above  ground  we  shall 
sow  the  same  sorts  agiin,also  Advancer, 
Premium  Gem  and  others.  We  can  sow 
any  kind  of  pea  from  this  on  without 
danger  of  it  rotting. 

Potatoes —Were  it  not  for  this  wet 
storm  we  would  be  planting  potatoes  to- 
dav;  now  we  must  wait  till  the  ground 
dries  a  little.  The  "seed,"  however,  is 
cut  and  spr  ad  out  in  a  room,  and  start- 
ing. Late  potatoes  are  in  time  enough 
for  two  or  three  weeks  yet. 

Radishes  in  frames  should  be  ready  for 
use.  Sow  a  little  at  a  time  once  a  week 
in  the  garden,  most  anywhere  between 
other  crops. 

Rhubarb  lifted  for  forcing  and  in  frames, 
and  inside  barrels  in  the  field  with  hot 
manure  around  it  is  in  good  using  order; 
and  outdoor  plants  are  beginning  to  make 
leaves.  Sow  seed  for  an  increase  of  stock. 
Or  lift  and  divide  some  of  the  old  plants 
and  reset  them. 

Spinach.— Fall  sowings  where  the  wind 
had  full  sweep  over  them  have  made  very 
little  growth;  where  sheltered  from  wind 
it  looks  nice  and  green;  and  where  cov- 
ered by  frames  and  sashes  even  without 
any  other  covering,  it  is  now  quite  rank. 
Sow  in  rows  in  good  ground  out  of  doors 
from  now  on.  As  it  grows  so  fast  and  is 
used  so  soon  we  seldom  plant  it  as  an 
independent  crop,  but  as  a  catch-crop  be- 
tween rows  of  peas,  artichokes,  horserad- 
ish, etc. 

Tomatoes  should  be  raised  in  boxes  or 
pots  in  the  house  or  in  a  bed  in  a  frame 
for  planting  out  next  month.  See  that 
they  have  room  enough  to  make  good 
roots  and  their  bodies  stocky.  Give  thetn 
lots  of  water,  ventilate  them  freely  in 
favorable  weather,  and  don'texposethem 
to  unnecessary  cold.  Let  them  be  well 
h  ■rdcned  ofl" before  pi  inting  out. 

Turnips.— Sow  a  row  or  two  out  of 
doors  every  two  or  three  weeks  to  keep 
up  a  supply  of  fresh  roots,  for  they  soon 
get  wormy  and  spongy  at  this  tiineof  the 
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i3ELF-BLANCHING  AND  OTHER   CELERY. — 

K.  H.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  disapproves  of  the 
general  cultivation  of  sel  f-blanching  celery 
of  any  kind  because  of  its  inferior  flavor 
compared  with  that  of  Sandringhara, 
Dwarf  White  and  other  nutty  sorts.  The 
self-blanching  kinds  because  of  the  little 
trouble  needed  in  growingthem  have  been 
largely  cultivated  during  the  past  ten 
years,  but  Mr.  H.  insists  that  people  who 
used  to  buy  a  half  dozen  heads  of  the  nutty 
flavored  kinds  to  put  on  the  table  to  eat 
now  content  themselves  with  a  couole  of 
heads  of  the  self-blanched  sorts  more  as  a 
table  decoration  than  as  an  article  of 
food. 

The  Vaughan  Potato.— We  spent  a  few 
weeks  last  August  on  a  farm  at  Kittle- 
hill,  Arkville,  in  the  Catskills,  and  had 
Vaughan  potatoes  every  day  at  dinner. 
They  were  grown  on  the  farm  and  dug 
each  day  as  required  for  use.  Boiled  and 
served  whole  or  mashed  they  were,  with- 
out any  exception,  the  best  eating  pota- 
toes I  have  tasted  in  many  a  year— they 
were  so  dry  and  mealy.  New  potatoes 
generally  don't  mash  well,  they  are  too 
pasty,  but  these  Vaughanswere  drv  from 
the  first.  J.  G.  F. 


Miscellaneous. 


STARTING  IN  TAB  SEED  BUSINESS. 

An  Ohio  subscriber  writes:  "I  am 
about  starting  in  the  seed  business,  gro  n  - 
ing  certain  kinds  of  farm,  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  as  specialties,  and  shall  issue 
a  small,  unassuming  but  tasty  catalogue, 
and  sell  direct  to  the  consumers.  I  wish 
to  make  specialties  of  asters,  poppies, 
morning  glories,  nasturtiums,  coreopsis, 
I  hummond  phlox,  sweet  peas  and  cosmos; 
the  last  two  I  will  have  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia by  specialists.  While  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  as  an  amateur  in 
growing  these  seeds  I  have  had  none  in 
marketing  them,  and  come  to  you  for 
advice." 

Be  careful.  Don't  build  any  castles  in 
the  air.  The  road  to  success  is  long, 
weary,  rough  and  rocky.  There  are  three 
ways  of  dealing  with  flower  seeds;  first, 
growing  on  contract  for  seedsmen;  sec- 
ondly, growing  a  few  specialties  in  whole- 
sale quantity  and  selling  to  the  seedsmen; 
and  thirdly,  dealing  as  you  propose 
directly  with  the  consumers.  This  last 
is  the  only  one  we  shall  now  consider: 

Handle  popular  seeds  only.  Make  up 
your  mind  now  about  how  liiuch  of  a  list 
you  intend  to  catalogue.  As  you  your- 
self can  not  grow  all  the  varieties  neces- 
sary even  in  a  very  modest  list,  note  those 
you  can  grow,  and  make  arrangements 
with  some  other  Al  seed  firm  to  supply 
you  with  the  balance,  it  to  be  the  freshest 
and  finest  seed  obtainable.  Don't  have 
sweet  peas,  cosmos  or  anything  else 
grown  in  California  or  elsewhere  specially 
for  you  to  begin  with;  you  can  buy  the 
same  thing  from  other  houses  just  as 
good  as  you  could  have  it  grown  for 
yourself,  and,  probably,  for  less  money. 
(Set  up  a  nice  catalogue,  using  good  (but 
not  fancy )  paper  and  have  it  nicely 
printed.  In  describing  the  flowers  tell 
the  candid  truth  about  them,  and  exclude 
everything  that  you  can  not  say  well  of 
Illustrations  speak  louder  than  words, 
but  original  engravings  mean  great  ex- 
])(.nse;  if  you  have  to  use  "stock"  cuts 
choose  truthful  ones  only.  There  arc  sev- 
eral printers  who  make  a  specialty  of 
horticultural  catalogues,  keeping  "cuts" 
in  stock;  as  a  rule  they  do  such  work 
[concluded  on  page  238.] 
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Subscribers  to  GARDENING 


who  have  not  received  a  copj  of  our  Catalogue,  and  will  inform  us 
of  the  fact,  enclosinj?  four  cents  in  stamps  for  one=half  the  postage, 
will  receive  a  copy  postpaid. 

THE  CALIFORNIA. 

Mammoth    New   Violet.      Floral 


Wonder  of  the  Century.  Blooms 
cover  a  silver  dollar;  stems  12  to  14  in. 
long;  color  deep  violet-purple(does  not 
fade);  fragrance  intense;  several  hundred 
flowers  from  a  single  plant;  blooms  dur- 
ing seven  months  in  the  year. 
:e,  2SC.  each;  $2.50  per  dozen;  $15  per  100. 


CULTURE. 

"The  California  Violet"  is  hardy 
and  should  be  grown  exactly  the  same 
as  Marie  Louise  or  other  Violets,  either 
in  cold  frames  or  violet  houses;  or,  if 
planted  in  the  open  ground  will  bloom 
in  the  early  fall  and  spring 


Pitcher  &  Manda,  <•"  >  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


THREE       $ 

CRIMSON 

RAHBLERS 


or  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  sriid  bv  mail,  postpaid,  llirce  plants  of 
CRIMSON  RAMBLER  ROSE,  the  best  and  most  remarkable 
x  novelly  of  recent  yea'S,  for  verandas,  pillar,  walls,  etc.  300 
3ms  on  a  single  shoot.     Everybody  should  have  it. 

ELLWANGER    &    BARRY, 

lount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

■■Uetelve'l  <  rliiisi.ii  Hamblers.  Tliey  arrived  in  most  beautiful  order, 
o^slble  til  be  better.  .  San  Anselmo,  Cal." 


HOW  TO  GROW 

Pine=Apples. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  industries.  Send 
10  cts.  in  stamps  lor  pamphlet  giving  full 
particulars 

JOHN  ASPINWALL,  Eau  Gallie.  Fla. 


t  and  supervision  requ 


best  of  recommendations. 


.U2,  Little  Falls.  New  Jo 


w 


ANTED-A  good 
and  outside;  must  be  of  Kood  character  and 
.  smart.  Interested  In  his  business,  and  with  some 
I  about  him;  wa^es  $6U  a  month 

or  other  perquisites; 

personal  Interview  ri 

F  P,    Gardening  Office,  Glen  Cove.  L.  I..  N.  Y, 


of  my  place  on  Long  Island ; 

onlh.wlthh( 
wife  could 


to  take  charge 


garden ;  wages  $oU 
vegetables,  etc.; 
which  would  be  «H 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  srowing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  |10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Native  Ornamentals. 

Specially  adapted  to  cemetery  work,  covering 
screens  and  large  massing  at  low  cost.  Free  whole- 
sale list  of  collected  and  Seedling  Trees,  Shrubs. 
F^tunts  and  Cuttings.  Large  planters  and  nursery- 
men wupplkni.    (ioixl  plants.     Low  prices. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A 

STRAW 


BERRY 


ess   F.   W.   1J1X< 


PLANTS 
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III  What  shall  I  plant? 
How  shall  I  plant? 


profitable  to  write  us. 
'  li.e  can  search  over  the  United  Stall 

.1  1-1  ,iul  find  better  or  lowcTi.ric«I 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Rhododen- 
drons, Roses,  and  Hardy 
Perennials 

Planting  Plans  and  Suggestions 


.,\iili  iiiiHiiiephotograv 

III  I,  NURSERY  CO., 
St.,   Boston,  Ma 


■lllll    '^--   — -^ 


THE 

Cottage  Gardens, 

QUEENS,  N.  Y. 


I  Carnations 
WHOLESALE      Cannas 
OROWER5  OF   Qeranlums 
f>^  Orchids. 

New,  Rare  and  BeaulituI  Plants 

STROBILANTHES  DYERIANUS.  This  is  the 
most  valuable  novelty  that  has  been  intro- 
duced for  years.  For  bedding  is  superiorto  the 
finest    coleus;    withstands    hot    sun  and  dry 

Spiraea  "Anthony  Waterer."  flowers  rich  crimson 
Lord  Penzance's  new  hybrid  Sweet  Briar. 

A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  green 

hou.se  plants,  carefully  grown,  at  low  rates 

PELARQONIUMS-All  the  European  novelties. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS,  OR 

NAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ORCHIDS,  &c 

P/EONIES— A  large  collection  ot  the  finest  in  cul 

tivation.     Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan 

ese  Iris,  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.    New  and  Stand 

ard  Fruits,  etc. 

^^Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hardy  Perennials, 

Send  for  our  lar^e  Catalogue  of  the  above, 
which  contains  full  description  and  cultural 
directions.  All  the  best  German  and  Japan 
Irises,  Clematis  and  other  vines;  Poppies. 
Pffionies.  Ornamental  Grasses,  etc,  as  well 
as  Ihe  choicest  sorts  of  tender  and  hardy 
Water  Lilies.  Our  collection  is  tne  largest 
and  most  select  of  any,  and  our  prices,  qual- 
ity considered,  the  lowest. 

WOOLSON  &   CO., 

Locl<  Drawer  E,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

FOR  $5.oo?;H"^;,Usr-^"" 


12  He8t  Cannas. 


^oses  for  outduorH. 


Itast  Oarnations 
IJcst  C.>leii». 
I(r»t    KlovierinK 


PROBST  BROS.   FLORAL  CO., 


Four   Choice   Novelties 

BY  MAIL  FOR  $1.25. 

For  a  limited  time  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  the  followin;;  choice  novelties: 
I   EL/EAQNUS  LON(ilPES,  the  new  Japanese  Ornamental  Fruit-bearmj;  Shrub. 

Regular  price,  50  cts. 
I  WICHURAIANA,  the  beautiful  Japanese  Trailing  Rose.  Regular  price,  50  cts. 

I  CLOTHILDE  SOUPERT,  the  charming  Ever-blooming  Bedding  Rose. 

Regular  price,  50  cts. 
I  CRinSGN  RAMBLER,  the  wonderful  New  Crimson  .lapanese  Rose. 

"300  blooms  on  one  shoot."  Regular  price,  35  cts. 

The  Ki>ur  by  mail,  p.mtpaid,  for  mX.'iT,. 

LrorSi^^^l""""'"-'        ELLWANQER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Aquatic  Novelties. 

VICTORIA    REQIA. 
Rare  Nymphseas  and   Nelumbiums, 

Our   collection   is   unsurpassed;   embracing   Hardy  and 
_.    I  ropical  Species  from  all  parts  of  tne  world,  jiiany  garden 
■  ybrids  of  special  merit. 

See   our   illustrated   descriptive  catalogue,  sent  free  on 
pplication 

.Trick6r&Go.,Gll!Mn,N.J. 


No    3    15  pkts    Flower  Seeds    assorted 

No    4    10  Spring  Bulbs    all  different 

iMir  Big    BARGAIN  CATALOGUE  i      i  i  I 

1    tl   r  tl   111       11,        ll    1         WE  SELL  MOST  KINDS 

SEEDS  AT  3  CENTS  PEK  PACKET 


NDS  OF  k 


VAUGHAiX'S  SEED  STORE,   J 

NEW  YORK.  26  Barclay  St       88  Stalest..  CHICAGO.  ^ 


Amateurs^^:^  Private  Gardeners 

should  have  our  Ni:w  Catai.o.,ui:  of 
NOVELTIES    AND    SPECIALTIES    FOR    1895, 
containing  the  latest  introductions,  sent  free  to- 
gether with  our  -18  page  General  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  NURSERY    STOCK. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON    CO., 


Columbian  Raspberry. 

adapted  to  city  Kardens.  TIm 
of  this  new  variety  forsiilc      .  ;, 

full    particulars,  experlt i- 

Price.  *5  per  do/..:  Haoz-i-l-'  .-    ,  .i.       ■      ;  .        ^ 

JOS.  r.  THO,MPSO,N.  Oncida.  N.  >. 

RARE  WATER  LILIES. 

The  ORIENTAL  NELUHBIUM  (Sacred  Lotus) 

and  it.s  varieties. 
WHITE,  YELLOW,  PINK  and  BLUE  LILIES. 

Send  address  for  Catalogue. 

GEO.  RICHARDSON,  Lordstown,  O. 

Mention  (iardeulng. 


OUR   BEST 

Wild  Flowers 

ARE  VERY   BEAUTIFUL, 

and  so  are  those  of  other  countries.  Over  6oo 
kinds  of  the  best  Hardy  Ornamentals,  Bulbs; 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  &c.. 
reared  in  cold  Vermont,  such  as  are  hardyand 
will  grow  alone  are  described  in  my  Catalogue- 
Free  to  all  who  pay  the  postage  (2c,).  Last 
year's  patrons  get  it  without  asking. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


Hardy  Ferns 

and  Flowers. 


4-0 


of   hardy 


desiral>Ie  for  ; 

brookslde. 

atums,   Kramerl,  Coral 

of  Siberia,  &c. 


You   will  find 

FERNS  l;;.,^^ 
LILIES  '•" 

BOG  GnPiRDEN  li^£|^[^£^ 

Edward  Gllleit,  Southwick.  Mass. 
For  $1.00,  POSTAL  NOTE  or  MONEY  ORDER 


■ill  hardy  eTer-bloomInK  yellow  Paris  Daisies;  I 
fringed  Petunias;  an  Chrysanthemums,  assorted. 
G.  C.  NANZ,  1007  Walnut  St..  Owensboro,  Ky. 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 


cilcal  treatise  on  "(irape  Culture."  Or  81. UU 
i>t-clas8  vines— 4  each  choice  of  Nlajiara  or 
iKton.  Delaware  or  Brighton.  Worden  or 
,  best  white,  red  and  black  varieties,  with  the 
tn-v.  Or  JO  CiM-onIs  and  the  book.  Now  Is 
■  rn  -  r -^^  I  -"•  •>  "  tlie  book  at  once:  the 
■i:!'    ;"  ;     :i     Safe  arrival  In  good 

I'lr  vineyard  planting 

I     II     M  M  <  1  \  .  Willoughb.v,  O. 


strawberry  Plants, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Inmiense  stock  in  all  the  leading  varieties, 
including  LADY  THOMPSON. 

Asparagus   Roots,  Fruits,   Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees - 

A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 
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more  accurately  and  cheaper  than  ordi- 
nary printers.  A  list  of  names  has  to  be 
secured  to  mail  the  catalogues  to;  get 
this  through  advertising.  The  gardening 
press  is  the  best  for  this.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  circulation  of  some  of  the 
literary  magazines,  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  their  readers  buy  flower  seeds,  remem- 
ber that.  Let  your  seed  packets  be  lib- 
eral in  measure,  and  your  business  deal- 
ings courteous  and  prompt. 


CflTflLOOLES. 

F.  R.  I^ierson  Co.,  Tarrj'town,  N.  Y.— 
A  large  (12x9  inch),  very  beautiful  and 
artistically  gotten  up  catalogue  of  roses, 
greenhouse  plants,  fine  shrubs  and  hardy 
perennials,  also  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds.  And  it  contains  full  page,  fine  col- 
ored plates  of  cannas,  roses  and  hardy 
shrubs. 

Shady  Hill  Nurseries,  102  State  street, 
Boston. — A  catalogue  of  over  180  pages 
of  hard}'  perennials  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. — 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  fruits;  also  a  supplementary  list  of 
novelties  and  specialties  for  1895. 

Elm  City  Nursery  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.— Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
liardv  perennials. 

Jolin  R.  &  A.  Murdoch,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
—Vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  plants. 

Kramer  &  Son,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. — 
Vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  plants, 
and  the  splendid  new  canna  Columbia. 

Caldwell  &  Jones,  Hartford,  Conn.— 
Vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  imple- 
ments. 

F,  E.  McAllister,  Dey  street,  New  York. 
— Vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  bul  )s  and 
small  fruits. 

Wm  Parrj-,  Pomona  Nurseries,  Parrv, 
N.  J.— Fruit  trees,  chestnuts,  berry  bushes, 
grape  vines,  etc.,  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs. 

VVoolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.J. —Hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs,  ferns,  li.inly 
orchids,  etc. 

Harkett's  Floral  Nursery,  Dubu(nic, 
la.— (5reenhouse  and  other  plants. 

J  T.  Thompson,  Oneida,  N.  Y  — The 
Columbian  raspberry,  a  new  dark  red 
variety  of  great  promise. 

A.  Bowerman,  Winnipeg,  Man. — ("Treen- 
house  plants,  roses  and  seeds. 

A.J.  McMath,  Onley,  Va.— Fruits,  etc 

].  C.  Suflern,  Voorhies,  111.— Farm  seed. 

F.  W.  Brooke,  Ithaca,  Mich.— Small 
fruits. 

J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  New  York.— 
Gladioli,  lilies,  etc. 

Aaron  Low,  Hingham,  Mass. — Vegeta 
ble  .seeds. 

Bush  &  Son  &  Mcissner,  Biishlierg, 
Mo. — .\merican  grape  vines. 


If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend 

it  to  your  friends.-      ^ 


"■     1  L-.^'V  ^    TT  -^    ^ . ;,,  ,.„rt^rtn  "Fordhook," 


the  greatest  novelty  that  has  yet  ,7^^™™  "'for  v  ou  to  wnte  to-da>       Address 
ap.ffoundsensat.on.u  90  and  U  were^v>^yj°0^^^^^  ^  '''' '  '^'''"'^''^^"'\Ju 


A .  Bright  .  Book  .  aboli  .  SEEDS  .  just  issued) 

Bright  aliU  imidi  and  outside.     Flic  outside  is  red,  and  tht  instde\ 
certainly  will  be — by  all  who  need  live  Seeds. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  sent  on  a  cent  postal  card.     You 
spend  that  cent  to-day  f    ADDRESS  AS  ABO  VE. 


FARHER  on  the  STRAWBERRY 

title  of  a  little  book  written  by  our  L.  J.  Farmer,  who  has  spent  his  life 
I  small  fruits.  A  complete  practical  treatise,  price  2.5c.  Every  person  or- 
;  will  receive  'j  Lady  Thompson  Strawberry  plants  if  they  mention  this  pa- 
«S=The  first  person  who  orders  from  each  state  will  receive  $1  worth  of 
;  (our  choice)  free.  If  you  love  fruits,  send  tor  our  catalogue  of  plants  and 
free.     HighcUauards  on  Shaubei }  its  at  the  Iforldi  I'an. 

P.  0.  Box  E.      THE  L.  J.  FARHER  NURSERY  CO.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES 

I  Our  new  Catalogue,  with  beautiful  colored  plate,  truthful  illustrations 
'of  .Select  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines,  complete  list  of  Ornamental 

Stock,  all  hardy  and  rcli.ililc,  mailed  Free. 

T.  J.    DWYER,   Orange  Co.  Nurseries,   CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


TK  AINGEL  i 

lot;iie  tells  all  .'ilinut  this  and  oilir,  Hints  I..1 
FKKEFUoauiSKASE.    THE  ROGERS  NURSERY  CO. 


uit  free  from  bliglit  .Most  prolltahle  and 
early  I'ear-  "A  remarkable  early  I'ear." 
-See  Kmal  N.  Y    Sept.  8th.  Our  new  cata- 


H' 


lARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS 

I  THE    KKA 


M  r.SKli^,   .IA( 


lUBS,  VINES,    EVER-  TH-  .„,t  e,.„.l  .s<„r.me..  if  ll.rd,0™..  L 

!Eous  PERENNIALS,^  ij';:^™ij°d:s!:i^""'':;:;ta^:^e';;;f^!x  I 

['Oli'  W.   M  \>NIN<;.   I'ropriftor.   RKADINO.  M.A.SS.  | 


INUTI 


TRttS 


000  Acres,     inineen  ureennouses. 

Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  deacrlptlon 
of  Fruit  and  Oruaiueatal  Trees,  Shrubs. 
Roses,  Viues,  Small  Fruits,  Hedffe  Plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed    Tee.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  moomlng1,on.  111. 

TREES,  SHRUBS, 

Vines,  Dahlia.^,  Cannas,  (Sec. 

A  lull  line  ..1  nuraery  stock  espe- 
elully  adapted  for  Deconitlve  plant- 
Itifi.  Ketlmates  turnleliedou  applica- 
tion. Our  Catalogue  for  18it5  now 
ready.    Send  for  one. 

THE  Wn.  H.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 

10  000  Berberis  Thunbergii,  1',  to'.;  II. 
•jn.IKO         ••        redberried.  2to;!>~  ft. 
l.S.OOO         "        purple  leaved,  2  to  3H  ft. 
20.000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  fl. 
30.000  California  privet  3  to  6  fl. 
10,000  common  privet.  3  to  6  ft. 
5,000  strong  Multiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 
Also  Althea.  Snowberry,  Spiraea,  Viburnum,  Cor- 
nus.  White   Lilac,  threethorued   Acacia  and  all 
Evergreen  Hedge  plants.    Priced  catalogue  to  any 


TESTED 


EIEIDS 

3d  Garden,  Flowerand  Farm  Seed8 
Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools,  Etc. 

W.  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

itces.ors   10  lllram    SiLloj   &   Co.)  186    E.    KlnZie    St. 


Plant  Tested  Carder 

CafoloKue  of  Seeds i'p 


^EVERGREEN  TRAILERS^^ 

Large  ytock  and  lowest  prices.  We  will  not 
be  undersold-  Also  wholesale  list  of  fine  col- 
lected trees  and  plants  in  quantity.  We  have 
no  retail  trade. 
GLADIOLI  (no  list),  mixed  colors,  monster  bulbs 
5c  each;  -JOc  per  10.  2nd  size  3c  each;  25c  per 
10.  postpaid.        WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 


1  tills  I 


Lebanon  Springs,  I 


all  labeled  Cem  Collection  Flower  Seeds, 
Pansles.  Phlox,  Petunia,  Pinks,  Morning  (ilory. 
Marigold.  Balsams.  Mignonette,  Sweet  AlyBsura  and 
Sweet  Peas.  10  pkts.  15c  12  full  size  pkts.  best  vege- 
lable  BeedM  for  family  garden.  50e.  Everything  by 
mall,  postp:ild  iii  Mttio  prices  Order  to-day. 
ALFRED  F.  CONARD.  Drawer  V.  West  Grove.  Pa. 


REftDER, 


RARE.  FLOWERS 

■.uil.lress  KI-l,IN  15KOS. 


i8g5. 
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^nfmi!fVfVfnf^!fVfMfVf! 


For 

Lawns  and 

Gardens. 


Bowker's         ^ 
Lawn  Dressing.    3 


•Z.     Made  from  chemicals.     A  clean,  ;^ 
^odorless,  and  efficient  substitute^ 
^for  stable  manure.      Produces   a^ 
^compact    green    turf,    brilliantly:^ 
^colored     flowers,    and    delicious;^ 
^  vegetables.                                       r^ 

S^             Enough  for  a  house  lot,      .     ^o 
^              A  larger  house  lot,      .... 
^;              House  lot  and  garden,    .             i 
•—              Lawn,  garden,  and  Hower  beds,  3 

^        A    handsomely    illustrated    pamph 
g—  about  it  free. 

^iUiUiUiUiiliUiUiUiUi 

Crimson 

Rambler 

Rose. 

strong  young  plants, 
30c.  each;  $3  per  doz.. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Bo,\  G, 
Tarrytown=on=Mudson,  N.  Y. 


HREER'S  I 

■^  RELIABLE 

1  Seeds,Plants&Bulbs  \ 


in 

PLANTS!     BULBSlH 

Evfrytblnif  appertaining  to  the  Farm  M 

and  (harden   of  the  best  and  choicest  M 

quality.    PRICES  RIGHT.  H 

Catalogue  on  application.  N 

WEEBER    &    DON.  K 

114  Chambers  St..       New  York  City. 


Green  Bone  Cutter. 


NOT  TO  BE  TRIED. 


ALREADY  PROVED. 


Ever=Bloomin^  and  Hardy 

•  •  NEW   ROSE  •  • 

Belle  Siebrecht. 


Dean  Hole,  the  highest  authority  on  Roses 
in  the  world,  pronounces  it  the  best  Kver- 
blooming  Rose  ever  introduced. 


ORDERS    BOOKED   NOW. 


Price  for  stronji  plants,  $i.oo  each;  $io.oo  per  do/xii; 
$75.00  per  hundred. 

SIEBRECHT  &i  WADLEY, 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 

5tli  Ave,  &  37th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NE.W  ROCHELLE,  N.  V. 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


fond 
not?) 

of  flowers  (and  who  is 
knowing  little  or  uoth 

fi°n^ds 
stant 

of    the   gardeners'    art 
in  this  periodical  con 
guidance  and   in.'truc 
conveyed   in  a  popular 
••—Philadelphia  Ledger 

"A 

magazine  that  those  in 
ed  in  the  subject  of  gar 

A  twenty  paged  magazine  of  intelligent  and  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.  Each  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Subscription  Price,  SS.OO  per  year:  »1.00  for  (i  mniitlis.  Sample  copies  Free.  In  <:lul> 
with  Gardening  for  one  year,  for  »3.00. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....     QERHANTOWN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHOICE  DECORATIVE 

PLANTSi  Orchis,' Cactus' 
iJaniboos,  Orange  trees,  Trop- 
l<;i;    Fruit    trees.    Economic 


iSOlTER  BEOS  ,  Onoco,  F.crida 
■ntlon  Gardonlnii. 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  T^W  iil 

IjUulHlana.  Mu..  lor  free  sample  copy  tell 
A  practical  KruU  and  Farm  paper. 
Stark  Bros..  40c  a  year:  circulation  |. 
The  "Cream  of  the  Cream'  -gives  ih. 
(Jrower  or  Farmer,  who  hasn't  the  tlni.. . 


GOOD  tt^rv  ^ 

Some  people  say  tliev  never  have  Kood  1 1 
InK  tlowers.  Our  Culture  Leaflets  will  tell 
to  treat  aucceBsfully  all  kinds  of  seeds  ar 
tiial  you  may  desire  to  cultivate,  both  in  t 
house  and  In  the  ground.  They  have  I 
pared  especially  for tne  instruction  of  the 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  will  nr 
you  write  us.  enclosinB  ten  cents  In  stam 
ver.  and  the  full  set  of  nineteen  will  besei 
1  postpaid.  J.  Horace  McFarlar 
Priniery.  Harrisl 


til57.    Mt.  Pleasant  Pri 


ance.   Ijemons.  OraniieH.  Pineapples  and  all  Sub- 
il  i-Yultr.  aire)  KluwiTM  lire  unnvnto  perfecllon. 
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Publisher's  Department. 


WflflT  SUBSCRIBERS  SflY. 

We  enjoy  Gardening  verj'  much  and 
lind  so  many  useful  things  in  it.  E.S.  C. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

I  .IM  always  so  pleased  to  get  (Sakdkn- 
IN<;  for  ithelpsmea  greatdeal.    H.  A.J. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gardening  is  a  great  help  to  me.  and  I 
would  not  be  without  it. 

Morris.  111.,  March  13,  '95.  T.  N. 

How    ADMiRAiiLE  and  valuable  a  pub- 
lication vou  have  made  of  Gardening. 
T-  W.  Barstow,  M.  D. 
Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  N.  V. 

I  \  \i  OIK  ill  \our  oldest  subscribers, and 
will  i;ilii  I .  \kiii;ning  as  long  as  1  grow 
tl(i\Mi^.  I  iliinUit  is  the  best  paper  for 
Honslsnn.l  .inialcurs.  R.  G.  R. 


St.  Josci 


Mt 


1  AM  A  NEW  subscriber  to  Gardening.  1 
would  not  be  without  it  now  as  I  get 
more  information  and  pleasure  out  of  it 
than  from  all  the  other  papers  I  take.  I 
read  it  through  three  times  for  fear  I  may 
miss  something.  H.  K.  B. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Their  Mammoth  Nurseries. 

Messrs.  Storrs  &  Harrison  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  Painesville  Nurseries, 
which  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  along 
the  Shore  of  Lake  Erie,  two  miles  east  of 
Painesville,  Ohio.  Thirty-nine  years  ago 
the  Pamesville  Nurseries  consisted  of  a  few 
acres  cultivated  for  a  local  retail  trade. 
Now  they  occupy  over  1200  acres,  have  29 
large  greenhouses  and  the  largest  storage 
and  packing  cellars  in  the  country.  Proba- 
bly no  nurseries  in  the  United  States  are  so 
well  situated  or  have  the  variety  of  soil  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of 
hardy,  healthy,  well-rooted  and  well-devel- 
oped specimens  of  such  an  immense  variety 
of  fruits  and  ornamental  trees,  sh'ubs  and 
plants.  They  have  recently  issued  a  new 
and  handsome  catalogue  which  can  be 
secured  by  addressing  Storrs  &  Harrison, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


Gfpss  Biig  Meml. 

CypressSash  Bars 

Up  to  32  feet  iu  length,  or  over. 


Cypress  Shingles 


'Cypress  Lumber  and  its  Uses 
THE  A.  T.  STEARNS  LUMBER  CO., 

Neponset,  Boston.  Mass. 


SLUG-SHOT 


Insecticide 

and 
Fertilizer. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


FLOWER  POTS 

THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  CO.,  713, 715, 717  &  719  Wharton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRANCH    WAREHOUSES: 

Street,  Jersey  City;  Jackson   Ave.  and 
When  wrltlnK  mention  GardenlnK. 


Street.  Long  Island  City. 


Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse. 


Clear  Cypress  is  now  generally  conceded  i 
to  be  the  best  lumber  for  Oieenhousei 
roofs,  gables  aud  plates.  We  Introduced  = 
this  lumber  for  greenhouse  construction,! 
and  for  many  years  we  have  made  a  spe- 1 
cially  of  ful-nlshiug  the  finest  grade.  We  = 
are  glad  to  make  estimates  for  anything: 
from  .1  t.i'ii  lii  .1  pit  to  the  largest  con- 1 
s,.|  -   .  -         '  '  -••  of  houses;    and    we  E 

liiMi:       i.Ts,  free,  complete  de- 1 

tall'  <i  Hi  .1  ,\  I  [I  II  Mill  which  any  ordinar.v  § 
caii'iiiin  >:iii  i'lil.  iil>  tlie  material  cor- 5 
recilv.  I 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO.,  I 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO.  I 


Iron  Reservoir 

Lawn  Settees 

'<% 1  Are  Manufactured  by 

MCDONALD  BROS.,  Gollimbus,  0. 


Thel 


irgest  manufacturers  of  these  jjoods  in  the 
We  issue  a  large  40- page  illustrated  cata- 
'hich  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


DOLIflRS  FUN  AND  COMFORT 

now.       IIAI.I<:  KKOS.,  Siiuih  UlHHtui'ibury.  Cotiii. 


FLOWERS, 

like  everything  else  that  lives, 
MUST  BE  FED 

All  experience  of  years  has  proven  coiiclusivelv 
to  florists  and  lover's  of  flowers  ihat  ALBERT'S 
Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 
MANURE  .... 

is  the  best  food  for  growing  plants.  It  is  ABSO- 
LUTELY ODORLESS.  CLEAN  TO  HANDLE, 
AND  COMPLETELY  SOLUBLE  IN  WATER. 
Sold  by  seedsmen,  florists,  druggists  and  grocers 
in  l,2J^an<1.51b.  tins. 

GUARANTFED  ANALYSIS:  Nitrogen.  12  per 
cent;  Phoephorlc  Add,  13  percent;  Potash. 21  percent. 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  free,  or  enough  for  a 
small  flower  bed  with  ('■       *'         '      ''  *--    .i-^- 


\Ve  have    equally    concentrated,    and    pure 

Manures  for  Gardens,  for  Vliieyarils,  and 

tor  Fruit  Tref  s      Give  them  a  trial. 

ROBERT  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

General  Agents,  United  SUtes. 
88  Wall  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Tlie  Easter  IHumDer 

of  "Current  Literature"  will  be  devoted 
especially  to  the  Garden.  Articles  on 
tlowers  and  on  artistic  gardens  and  gar 
den  craft  will  be  appropriately  illus- 
trated. Ready  March  25th  on  all  news 
stands. 

"For  a  long  time  I  have  wished,'' 
writes  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  "to  write  a 
note  of  appreciation  to  the  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  Current  Literature.  I  am 
a  regular  purchaser  of  each  No  ,  as  soon 
as  it  arrives,  and  always  derive  there- 
from much  profit  and  entertainment. 
It  affords  nie  recreation  and  merriment 
for  my  'Hour  of  Leisure'  and  informa- 
tion which  I  can  convert  into  useful- 
ness in  my  work." 

A  sample  copy  sent  free  if  this  adver- 
tisement is  mentioned.     Address 
The  Current  Literature  Pub.  Co., 

52.54  Lafayette  Place,  NEW  YORK. 


TREES 


Hardy  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons. 
Roses,  Evergreens,  Fruits  and 

prices!      World's     Fair     Meihil, 


<ELSEY.  145  Broadway.  NEW  YORK. 
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(IREENHQUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrougli 


Iron  .  Hollers  .  ()iil>. 


/^r».«»,  ^,  «-■  /-  ^ 
1^,^  tp^  mi  ^  1^  f>,  f^ 

^ — — —    f4^: 


THE  PLAT  TOP  TYPK. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OPFICE: 

69  Dearborn  St.,     CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


a;    _ 


71 


5   » 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  vvr,te 

Qreen= House     'H^^^ 
2jY        Construction 
3o°7  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,    111. 

NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

Wabasli&  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  hne  of  first-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  950  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Macs,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Gliicacjo. 


HITCHINQS  &  CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

,\iiil   l.arKtHt   Maiiiira.tiir<TB  ol 

(jREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 

i.     -^"I 


1i«     ^^    ills    I   iir    t<  [    M<  rti(.iiltur,il    Arcfiilccturc    <irct.nhouf 
'alm^  Mouses,  etc.   erected  complete    witti    our   Patent   Iron 
SKNI>  FOIK  «;KNT.S  KOIt  I  l.ll  STISATKI)   (ATA  I.O«;|IKS. 

^ 233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      •      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  QREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils.  Etc, 

Announcement  to  Florists.. 


iTac^ni 


We  desire  to  anoouDce  the  dlseolutlon  of  the  flnu  of  Slpfle.  DopfTel  &  Co..  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trade 
Its  succesBor,  The  SYKAcrsE  I'ottery  Co.,  which  will  be  under  the  management  of  William  Dopffel 
and  Conrad  Brellschwerlh.  The  buelnese  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 
r  our  poods.  We  have  aecordlntily  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
w  prepared  to  till  the  lartrest  order  on  short  notice.  Our  latest  Improved 
I  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  aasurlnR  y<»u  of 
ler  Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
id  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  K've  us  an  order 

(SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherourpose.    UflT-AIR 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      Hill 

DELAMATER-RIDERANoPyiYIPII^Q 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   p^,p,yp 

DUMPING     ENGINE. 

■         ENGINE. 


Their 


The 


will  pump  water  from  Bhallow 
HtreamB  or  any  k.nd  of  well.  They 
can  be  arranged  for  any  kind  of  fuel 
Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons 
of  water  a  day,  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Filth  Ave., 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

When  wrlLln;;  mention  i  Ja 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  percent,  off  for  cash  with  order.    Special  dis- 
count on  large  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stock  on 
hand  of  good  strong  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 
13j-lnch  pots,  per  1000 1  3.00     B-lnch  pots,  per  1000*22.00 


Address   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  V. 

August  liolker  *  Sons.  ]3fi&  138  W.24th  St.,New  Tork 
City,  New  York  Aiients. 


^■H 


A  NEW  TALKING  MACHINE 


.  rcpeat- 
ik.sboth 
-I  raight 
iled  KipriucB, 


>  clastlcUy  will  do  It. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian, Mich. 

J.  MANZ  &  COnPANY, 

.  .  .  ILLUSTRATORS  .  .  . 

Photo  and  Wood  Engravers 

1S3-S-7  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  refer  to  the  publishers  i 
When  writing  ment 
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J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Planting  Plans  and  Specifications 
furnished,  and  visits  for  consulta- 
tion made 

Nursery  stock  of  all  kind  supplied 
at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Price  List  sent  on  application 

Fertile 
Seeds 

—as  well  as  fertile  ground 

are  required  in  successful  farming  or 
flower  raising.  For  50  years  our  seeds 
have  proved  pure  and  vital.  No  fear 
of  cur  ruining  our  half-century's  rep- 
utation this  year.  Send  for  our  free  cat- 
alogue of  new  and  standard  varieties. 

PLAXT  SrrO  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
S12  Korth  4tli  Street. 

SEE 

Eiiwanoer  &  Barry's 

Special  offer  in 
this  issue —     — 

Four  Splendid 

Noveties 

for  $1.25. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  . 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Trees  ;J  Shrubs. 
Parsons&SonsCo. 


Seeds!     Seeds! 

71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and    Flower 
Seeds — ^^« 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  i-rkk  to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED   BRIDOEMAN. 
37  East  iglh  Street.  NEW  VOI^K  CirV. 

Pleask  nicnlii.ii  ('.ai(I>i:.\i.N(.  when  writ- 
inK  to  advertisers. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^iP  Builders^ 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

'lans  and  estimates  furninhed  on  application 


iitH  1  oHt  iK<  r 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 


Architectural  Office, 

160  FIFTH  AVE  ,  cor  .'1st  si 

NEW   YORK  CnV. 


THE  "LITTLE   GIANT" 


(TKADE    IMAKK. 


Hot  Water  Heater  is  admirably  adapted  for  Heating 
Small  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories. 

I     «*..r^^      /COMBUSTION    CHAMBER. 

Large    Capacity 


Bricks  Lined   Base   Insures 
Perfect  Combustion  of  Fuel. 


J^merican  Sc^o/Yer  Company 


I  ITTI  ¥    (.1  \NT 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it- 
self, the  clusters  shooting  out  ("rom  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Su/>citi 
Rosr  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  of  the  flower  will  be  found  in  "Choice  Seleclions  111  Seeds  and  Phiiils." 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  soc.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
Plants,"  which  is  just  issued  from  press.    The  book  is  artistic.     It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 


»eeds 


he  pur 
,  free  tc 


F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,  box  a,  Tarrytown=on= Hudson,  N.  Y. 


I  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants 


BRANCHING  ASTER  ^'Mary  Scmple 

A  Wonderfully  Pleasing  and  Desirable  Novelty. 

In  color  similar  to  the  most  popular  of  all  carnations— Daybreak.  BIdoms  of  im- 
mense size,  3j4  to  5  inches  across,  and  of  perfect  fcrm,  having  that  beautiful  tlutTy 
appearance  of  the  Japanese  chrysanthemums;  in  strong  branching  habit  of  growth, 
identical  with  Semple's  white,  or  Vick's  white  branching  aster,  but  having  a  more 
graceful  build  of  bloom. 

We   have  been  the  first  to  offer  this  splendid  novelty  to  the  retail  trade  of  the 
country.     The  Pink  Branching  Aster  will  be  one  of  the  novelties  in  many  catalogues 
next  year.     Why  wait! 
PRICE  LOW,  per  packet  10  cts.;  3  for  25  cts.;  7  for  jocts.;  15  for  $1.00,  prepaid. 
Order  at  once  as  this  adv.  will  not  appear  again.     Catalogue  free. 

Address        ELLIS   BROS.,   Keene,   N.  H. 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 

vriiwliitf  (jn  rented  land:  lease  expires,  trees  luu 

WtllTINU  NURSERY  CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.  V. 
Please  meutlun  this  paper. 


01    Tl      DO    1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
DU  LD^  500  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 

/-^    A    /-tr-w^m      12  Cacti,  $i.    SforSOcts. 
L  ..Ai  j\    \      <50  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  Bookon'cactUlS  Pages'lOcts 
A.  BLANC  &  CO. 316  N  irn,  St  PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO.  MAY  I,  1895- 


No.  64. 


BED   OP   SUCCULENTS    IN    FAIRMOUNT   PARK.    PHILADELPHIA 


The  Flower  Garden. 


BEDS  OF  SUCCULENTS   AT  flORTICULTURflL 
flfllL,  FfllRMOUNT  PARK,  PHlLfl. 

The  beds  of  succulents  which  tlie  en- 
graving rcjjresents  are  one  of  the  many 
attractions  of  Fairniount  Park  in  the 
summer  months.  They  arc  situated  on 
the  southeastern  side  of  Horticultural 
Hall,  with  the  Jewish  Statue  in  the  back- 
ground, and  ornamental  grasses,  vigor- 
ous perennials,  shrubs  and  trees  as  a 
background  to  the  whole.  The  statue  is 
a  fine  work  of  art.  The  inscription  on  it 
tells  its  history.  It  is  as  follows:  "Re- 
ligious T,iberty.'  Dedicated  to  the  People 
of  the  I'nited  States  by  the  order  B'nai 
B'rith  and  Israelites  of  America.  In 
Commemoration  of  the  Centennial  .\nni- 
vcrsary  of  Independence." 

Of  the  flower  beds  themselves  the  vari- 


ous white  and  silver  looking  groups  are 
mainly  echeverias  and  sedums.  They  are 
propagated  through  the  winter,  potted 
off  towards  spring,  ready  for  planting 
without  checking  when  warm  weather 
sets  in.  Many  of  the  darker  looking 
plants  in  the  beds  are  echeverias  of  dark 
metallic  foliage,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds.  A  little  alternantherais  used,  also 
a  pretty  bluish  succulent  {Klinia  repens). 
The  tall  cacti  are  Cereus  Peruviamis,  the 
clump-like  ones  echinoeactus,  and  the 
white  columnar  ones,  the  old  man  cactus 
(Cereus  senilis).  The  flat  stemmed, 
shrubby  kinds  are  opuntias.  The  cacti 
are  kept  in  a  warm  dry  greenhouse  in  the 
winter  season,  with  butlittleor  no  water. 
In  the  backgrourd  will  be  recognized 
the  white  plumis  of  the  pampas  grass, 
the  tall  arundo,  a  mi.xture  of  various 
culalias  and  many  flowering  plants.  The 
tall  voung  trees  are  mainly  blood-leaved 
Ijccch,    though   the  one  oii  tlie  left  of  the 


statue  is  the  Kentucky  coffee.  The  edging 
of  the  shrubbery  bed  is  of  the  hardy  sil- 
very santolina,  the  leaves  of  which  arc 
of  a  grayish  silver  color.  Bearing  clip- 
ping well  and  being  hardj'  it  is  a  popular 
plant  for  edgings  to  permanent  beds. 

The  Kentucky  coffee  tree  as  seen  in  win- 
ter with  its  sparse  branches  conveys  the 
idea  that  it  would  lack  foliage  in  the  sum- 
mer. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
leaves  arc  compound  and  large,  making 
ample  shade  without  being  dense. 

Philadelphia.  Jo.s  Mkkii.vn. 


TREATMENT  OF  OLD  HYflCINTfl    BULBS. 

K.  K.  W.,  Wellston,  Ohio,  asks:  What 
is  the  best  way  to  treat  hyacinth  bulbs 
when  done  blooming?  I  have  quantities 
of  hyacinths  every  spring,  but  whatever 
method  of  treatment  I  use,  lose  a  great 
many  bulbs  during  the  summer.  I  like  to 
grow  them  in  conspicuous  places,  but  do 
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not  like  to  leave  the  same  beds  unsightly 
until  the  hyacinth  bulbs  have  ripened. 
Can  one  have  fine  displays  of  hyacinths 
ever)'  year,  only  by  buyi: 
bulbs  ever\'  fall? 


some   new 


When  the  blossoms  fade  lift  the  bulbs, 
keeping  to  them  what  earth  will  stick, 
and  heel  them  close  together  into  a  long 
narrow  trench  in  a  partly  shaded  place 
and  moistish  ground,  letting  them  stay 
there  till  the  leaves  turn  yellow.  Then 
lift  them,  trim  off  the  leaves, and  keep  the 
bulbs  in  a  cool,  dark,  airy  place  over 
summer.  Examine  them  two  or  three 
times  during  summer  to  see  that  they  are 
free  from  wet  and  rot.  In  fall,  whenever 
your  ground  is  ready,  plant  them  out 
"again.  All  of  the  sound,  solid  bulbs 
should  bear  flowers  the  next  spring,  but 
there  will  probably  be  seve  al  worthless 
ones  among  them.  Now  while  these  hya- 
cinth bulbs  maj-  give  a  nice  lot  of  blos- 
soms in  a  side  border  they  are  not  good 
nor  even  enough  for  a  front  bed.  Grown 
in  rich  land  in  a  warm  shelteed  place, 
and  allowed  to  complete  their  growth 
and  ripen  their  bulbs,  they  will  wax 
strong  and  give  good  blossoms.  We 
should  therefore  advise  you  to  get  new 
hyacinths  for  your  front  beds  fur  garden 
display,  and  the  old  bulbs  in  a  side  bor- 
der—even in  the  vegetable  garden,  if  need 
be— and  in  after  years  select  the  best  of 
these  old  bulbs  for  your  front  beds,  add- 
ing enough  newly  purchased  ones  to  make 
up  the  complement. 


Tflt  MOWBR  GARDEN. 


HaAt  everything  as  neat  and  trim  now 
as  possible.  Mow  the  lawn,  edge  the 
flower  beds  and  borders,  and  have  the 
pathways  smooth,  hard,  clean  and  invit- 
ing. The  mixed  borders  should  be  full  of 
plants,  and  everj'one  looking  fresh  and 
vigorous.  Have  no  old  plant  stems  or 
rubbish  of  any  kind  about  the  garden, 
and  don't  let  a  weed  exist  in  your  pres- 
ence. 

The  spring  is  a  gay  period  in  the  gar- 
den. Aside  from  the  display  of  hyacinths, 
tulips,  narcissi  and  pansies  we  can  have  a 
fine  show  of  other  beauties,  for  example, 
moss  pink  ( P/)/oA-  subulata),  bloodroot, 
white  rock  cress,  blue  hepaticas,  dog's 
tooth  violet,  wild  anemones,  corydalis  of 
sorts,  trilliums,  European  fragrant  and 
American  scentless  violets,  rue  anemones, 
spring  beauty,  spring  orobus,  spring 
adonis  and  many  others.  We  should  so 
arrange  our  gardens  as  to  have  an  un- 
broken display  of  hardy  flowers  all  sum- 
mer. 

The  flower  borders  generally  con- 
tain a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  plants, 
mostly  hardy.  These  borders  should  now 
be  forked  over,  unfastening  the  soil  deeply 
where  there  are  no  plants,  but  only  lightly 
where  the  plants  are  close  together. 
Sometimes  we  find  clumps  of  white  funkia, 
pink  Japanese  sedum,  coreopsis,  phloxes, 
etc.  raised  considerably  above  the  sur- 
rounding level.  Dig  them  up  and  replant 
them,  keeping  them  as  low  in  the  ground 
as  the  level  of  the  border.  Be  careful, 
however,  about  asclepias,  platycodon, 
fraxinella  and  some  others  that  have  not 
yet  appeared  above  ground,  not  to  dig 
them  up.  Monarda,  lobelia  and  the  like 
are  apt  to  be  heaved  by  the  frost  and  need 
replanting.  Pearl  achillea,  perennial  sun- 
flowers, Lysimachia  clethroides  are  apt 
to  spread  out  beyond  desirable  limits  and 
should  be  cut  in.  Seedlings  of  hcliopsis, 
spiderwort  and  other  half-weed  plants 
wecultivate  aresuretobe  scattered  about 
and  coming  up  among  the  plants  in  the 
borders;  a  little  energy   in    rooting  them 


them  out  now  may  save  much  labor  later 
on.  But  besides  a  crop  of  weeds  we  are 
apt  to  have  a  host  of  seedlings  of  fox- 
gloves, perennial  larkspur,  hollyhocks 
and  others  come  up  around  where  the  old 
plants  grew  last  year,  and  probably  these 
little  plants  are  as  good  in  variety  as 
were  their  parents;  save  all  you  want  of 
them,  either  planting  them  in  a  reserve 
bed  or  directly  in  proper  places  in  the  bor- 
der. And  whatever  other  empty  spaces 
there  maj'  be  should  be  filled  up  with 
perennials  orwith  annuals.  The  annuals 
may  be  sown  there,  or  if  raised  in  beds 
elsewhere  transplanted  where  needed.  A 
border  filled  with  hardy  perennials  is  a 
very  interesting  spot,  because  there  is 
always  something  in  bloom  in  it,  at  the 
same  time  unless  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  keep  it  well  filled  up,  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  stronger  plants  smoth- 
ering the  lesser  ones,  and  to  cut  down  and 
remove  the  stems  of  "spent"  plants,  it  is 
apt  to  have  a  neglected  and  untidy  ap- 
pearance. 

.Annuals  must  furnish  a  large  share  of 
the  summer  flowers,  both  for  cutting  and 
garden  decoration,  so  we  should  grow 
lots  of  them.  Go  particularly  heavy  on 
those  that  are  easy  to  grow  and  are 
showy  and  useful  for  cutting,  for  instance 
stocks,  China  asters,  salvia,  zinnia,  nas- 
turtium, coreopsis,  mignonette,  Drum- 
mond  phlox,  small  sunflower,  scarlet 
salvia  and  candytuft.  A  second  or  suc- 
cession crop  of  all  of  these,  except  stocks, 
should  be  made  now,  for  blossoms  after 
midsummer.  They  may  be  sown  in  rows, 
or  hills  where  they  are  to  bloom,  or  in  a 
separate  bed  or  frame,  and  thence  trans- 
planted to  the  garden.  Annuals  sown 
out  of  doors  some  weeks  ago  are  now  up, 
and  we  are  thinning  them  just  as  w  e  do 
our  beets  or  carrots.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  let  them  grow  up  so  thick  as  to 
spindle  or  weaken  them;  give  them  lots 
of  room  and  they  will  make  big  roots  and 
big  stocky  bodies,  and  give  fine  flowers. 
We  sow  again  a  month  from  now  for  late 
summer  and  fall  flowers.  As  soon  as 
danger  from  frost  is  over  set  out  such 
seedlings  as  salvias,  balsams,  French 
marigolds,  zinnias  and  others  that  are 
tender. 

Vines. — Have  lots  of  these.  Moonflow- 
ers,  cobfEa,  lophospermum,  maurandya 
and  nasturtiums  we  can  raise  from  seeds 
easier  than  from  anyway  else.  The  varie- 
gated Japanese  hop  has  come  up  in 
myriads  around  where  the  plants  were 
grown  last  year,  so  we  have  weeded  them 
out  to  a  few.  A  free  use  of  vines  gives  a 
place  a  well  furnished  homey  appearance, 
and  many  homes  in  open  bleak  situations 
may  be  divested  of  their  uninviting  naked- 
ness by  a  liberal  use  of  vines  around  the 
house  and  in  the  garden. 

Perennial  vines  as  Ipowoca  pandiir- 
ata,  everlasting  pea,  clematis  of  sorts 
and  cinnamon  vine  are  very  useful  in  the 
garden.  See  that  they  have  supports 
from  the  first.  Tender  vines  as  Ipomcea 
paniculata  and  madeira  vine  help  us  out 
in  summer  considerably;  we  can  plant 
out  their  tubers  most  any  time  now,  if 
the  weather  is  mild  and  danger  of  frost 
past.  Ipomaea  Leari,  passion  flowers, 
Aristolochia  elegans  and  others  that  are 
well  start!  d  before  being  set  out  should 
not  be  planted  till  the  middle  of  the 
month,  if  then. 

BuLiis. — Hyacinths  and  tulips  are  now 
in  their  heyday.  If  they  are  in  front  beds, 
as  soon  as  they  are  over  lift  them  and  heel 
them  in  in  rows  and  pretty  close  together 
in  a  sheltered  and  slightly  shaded  spot  to 
ripen,  and  when  their  leaves  fade  lift  the 
bulbs,  spread  them  out  to  dry  as  one 
would  onions,  divest  them  of  tlicii'  Icrivcs 


and  store  them  over  summer  in  a  cool, 
dark,  airy  room,  spreading  them  out 
thinly.  Hyacinths  as  a  rule  do  fairly 
well  if  left  in  the  ground  over  summer, 
and  so  too  do  the  different  species  of 
tulips,  but  the  garden  .sorts  should  be 
lifted  and  dried  in  summer.  Leave  all 
kinds  of  narcissus  in  the  ground.  The 
polyanthus  narcissus  are  not  hardy  here 
and  shouldn't  be  planted  outside;  in  the 
south,  however,  they  do  well.  Of  course 
grape  hyacinths,  one-flowered  milla  (Af. 
uniiiora),  erj'throniums  and  others  of 
their  class  are  better  left  in  the  ground. 
We  find  that  crocuses  grown  in  the  grass 
are  not  to  be  compared  for  long  life  and 
vigor  with  those  in  cultivated  ground  in 
the  garden.  The  same  with  snowdrops. 
It  is  time  now  to  plant  gladiolus  bulbs. 
Have  them  at  least  3  to  4  inches  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Keep  back 
enough  bulbs  to  make  one  or  two  later 
plantings  between  now  and  the  10th  of 
July,  for  later  blooming,  oxalis,  Hya- 
cithus  candicans,  montbretias  and  the 
like  may  also  be  planted  now,  but  delay 
a  little  with  caladium,  tuberose,  tropical 
crinums,  arums,  etc. 

Bedding  plants  are  such  as  geraniums, 
coleus,  altcrnanthera,  iresine,  heliotrope, 
abutilon,  stevia  and  the  like.  Now,  don't 
be  in  a  hurry  planting  them  out,  you  gain 
nothing  by  it.  First  try  to  get  good 
plants.  If  your  plants  are  small,  by 
keeping  them  snug  and  warm  in  frames 
or  greenhouses,  giving  them  good  light 
and  plenty  of  room,  try  to  get  them  into 
good  stock.  Then  by  ventilating  the 
greenhouses  more  freely,  and  reducing  the 
artificial  heat,  and  gradually  exposing 
the  plants  more  and  more  to  the  weather 
till  they  are  left  fully  exposed  day  and 
night  get  them  so  well  hardened  off  that 
they  won't  suffer  any  harm  when  planted 
out.  Exposing  these  tender  plants  to 
cold  drizzling  weather  and  a  night  tem- 
perature of  35°  to  4-0°  is  wrong;  in  the 
event  of  such  unfavorable  weather  cover 
up  the  plants  at  night.  Don't  plant  them 
out  till  danger  of  frost  is  past.  And  in 
the  case  of  coleus  and  altcrnanthera  the 
end  of  May  is  soon  enough.  In  hotbeds 
at  this  time  of  year  altcrnanthera  will 
grow  like  a  weed,  and  cuttings  put  in 
now  will  root  in  two  or  three  days  and 
make  nice  plants  in  a  fortnight.  They 
love  the  heat. 


flRRflNOEMENT  OF  PLANTS  IN  BEDS. 

N.,  Morris,  111.,  has  the  following  plants 
and  asks  us  about  arranging  them: 
"Geraniums,  double  petunias,  marguerite 
carnations,  tall  and  dwarf  nasturtiums, 
coleus,  verbenas,  balsams,  double  white 
feverfew,  pearl  achillea,  poppies,  white 
pinks,  pansies,  mignonette,  portulacca, 
dwarf  sweet  alyssum,  a  few  clumps  of 
paeonies,  some  lilies  and  cockscombs,  and 
expects  to  have  some  cannas." 

We  can  advise  you  only  in  a  general 
way.  First  separate  your  plants  into 
groups:  The  geraniums,  coleus  and 
cannas  last  in  good  looks  all  summer  and 
should  be  planted  now  with  a  view  to 
continuous  effect.  The  petunias  may  last 
through  the  summer,  the  carnations 
should  do  so,  also  the  nasturtiums,  ver- 
benas, so  they  should  have  a  place  free 
from  encroachment  by  other  plants.  The 
feverfew  has  a  flush  of  flowers  in  early 
summer,  then  a  halt,  and  a  scattering 
second  crop  later  on;  the  white  pinks  are 
soon  over,  but  as  the  plants  are  low- 
growing  and  evergreen  keep  them  near 
the  edge  of  the  'oorders.  Pearl  achillea 
spreads  immensely  at  the  root  and  should 
not  be  grown  beside  small  plants  of  other 
kinds,  that  it  might  grow  into  or  over 
and  choke.     Paonics  and  lilies   have  per- 
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Von  Sion,  so  much  grown  and  appre- 
ciated by  florists  for  forcing  in  winter,  is 
charming  when  so  grown,  but  when 
planted  out  of  doors  it  isn't  at  all  so  sat- 
isfactory; its  flowers  then  are  green  or 
greenish  yellow.  It  may  he  good  enough 
for  forcing,  but  the  single  flowered  ones 
are  the  best  for  the  garden. 


\ijMmm^i-:^- 


THE  JAPAN   WEEPING  ROSE-FLOWERED  CHERRY 


manent  quarters;  while  they  need  room 
in  early  summer,  verbenas,  mignonette  or 
or  other  low  growing  plants  may  run  up 
pretty  close  to  them  in  late  summer.  Pan- 
sies  are  at  their  finest  now,  and  being  of  an- 
nual duration  and  low-growing  they  can 
occupy  the  ground  most  anywjhere  before 
the  greater  plants  grow  up  to  cover  it. 
Perennial  poppies  are  over  by  midsummer 
and  may  be  succeeded  bv  annuals  of  many 
kinds:  annual  poppies  are  transient  plants , 
after  midsummer  their  place  is  vacant 
and  may  be  occupied  with  other  annuals 
or  summerplants.  Sweet  alyssum  may  be 
grown  as  an  edging  to  beds  or  borders. 
Portulacca  is  a  bright  little  annual  to 
scatter  around  where  the  ground  is  warm 
and  dry  and  other  things  won't  grow 
well,  but  it  isn't  good  enough  to  fill 
prominent  flower  beds  with. 


thriftier,  are  better  fitted  for  landscape 
effiscts.  In  the  flower  garden  or  border  or 
for  cut  flowers,  though,  the  double  holly- 
hocks hold  popular  favor. — Ed.] 

H.  A.  Cap.\kn. 


SINGLE  flOLiyflOCKS. 

These  are  of  the  class  of  neglected  but 
valuable  plants  which  are  now  and  then 
recalled  to  memory  by  somebod\'  who 
protests  against  their  being  kept  in  ob- 
scurity. Hardly  any  plant  of  their  class 
is  more  striking  and  picturesque.  Except 
for  cutting  purposes,  like  most  other 
single  flowers,  they  are  better  than  the 
double  forms  in  every  respect — more 
artistic,  vigorous,  free  from  the  hollyhock 
disease,  and  when  once  established  need- 
ing little  or  no  attention.  Vet  no  florist 
seems  to  catalogue  them,  and  nobody 
seems  to  remember  or  notice  them  except 
now  and  then  to  admire  their  beau  y  in 
some  old-fashioned  garden  which  modern 
improvements  have  spared.  One  day 
some  shrewd  florist  will  rediscover  and 
advertise  them,  and  there  will  be  the  ex- 
citement and  satisfaction  of  another 
gardening  novelty. 

[Double  hollyhocks  are  short-lived, 
usually  biennial  to  triennial,  therefore 
usekss  for  permanent  planting.  Single 
hdllyliocks,      being    longer     lived       and 


TRftCTflBlLITY  OF  CflNNflS. 

As  a  reserve  plant  of  immediate  eft'ect 
few  can  outclass  the  canna.  If  removed 
with  care,  even  in  a  blooming  state  it 
shows  no  resentment.  I  start  my  eannas 
in  a  hotbed  of  moderate  warmth,  first 
dividing  the  clumps  and  then  packing  the 
divisions  as  closely  together  as  bricks  are 
laid  in  a  pavement.  When  the  main  hot- 
bed is  vacant  and  the  canna  beds  proper 
are  filled,  the  surplus  is  transplanted  to 
other  portions  of  the  spent  hotbed,  where 
they  remain  until  wanted  elsewhere.  Oh 
how  they  do  like  to  send  their  roots  down 
through  the  thin  layer  of  soil  and  ramble 
in  among  the  manure  in  the  hotbed.  They 
require  frequent  watering  in  this  situa- 
tion. When  needed  elsewhere,  a  thorough 
soaking  of  the  soil  is  given,  and  then  with 
a  sharp  spade  deep  cuts  are  made  on  three 
sides  w^ithout  any  lateral  pressure,  the 
fourth  cut  being  slightly  oblique,  with  a 
pressure  down  on  the  handle,  when  the 
plant  is  lifted  with  soil  adhering.  This 
can  be  done  any  time  in  summer  and  they 
can  be  used  to  replace  late  blooming 
tuUps,  Canterbury  bells,  or  fill  gaps  in 
the  border  occasioned  by  accident  or  dis- 
ease. I  use  chiefly  Madame Crozy  for  this 
purpose.  "  W.  C.  Egan. 


Daffodils. — How  lovely  they  are  now. 
The  little  trumpet  minor,  the  greater 
trumpet  major,  Horsfieldii,  Emperor  and 
Empress  are  all  fine,  and  although  the 
three  named  last  are  by  far  the  finest  and 
a  little  more  expensive,  they  also  have 
the  advantage  of  being  very  hardy,  very 
easy  to  g^ow  and  sure  to  bloom,  (at 
them  by  all  means. 
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IflFflN   WEEPING    ROSE  PLOWERBD  CHERRY. 

I  lur  illustration  is  a  truthful  likeness  of 
OIK-  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  of 
ikcorative  trees.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
loiutesyof  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  use  of  this 
picture.  In  (Jardeninc,  just  a  year  ago, 
we  had  a  picture  of  a  1  7  feet  high  by  20 
feet  through,  specimen  at  Dosoris  in 
bloom.  It  will  be  at  its  best  this  year 
May  1,  for  it  is  now  (April  25)  beginning 
to  open  its  blossoms. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  habit  of  the 
plant  very  correctly,  the  branches  spread 
outward  and  droop  to  the  ground,  but  it 
is  MOta  flatheadedtree  like  a  Kilmaniock 
willow,  it  assumes  more  of  the  character 
of  a  weeping  beech.  Its  blossoms  ar» 
rose-colored,  single,  an  inch  or  thereabout 
across,  and  borne  before  the  fohage  comes 
and  in  the  greatest  profusion.  In  factthe 
golden  forsythias,snowyYulan  magnolia, 
and  rose  Japan  dierry  are  a  very  marked 
trio  in  our  gardens  at  this  season.  It  is 
quite  hardy  with  us,  easy  to  grow,  and 
sure  to  bloom,  even  small  plants  never 
fail  to  make  a  display.  It  bears  some 
fruit  with  us,  but  it  is  worthless.  This 
tree  is  one  of  the  good  things  we  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  to  amateurs. 


TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  THE  SEASIDE. 

J.  D.  S.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  writes. 
Please  name  for  me  one-half  dozen  or  so 
varieties  of  trees  and  a  dozen  or  so  of 
shrubs  that  will  do  well  on  a  seashore 

^that  possibly  at  times  is  swept  by  salt 

'spray. 

Trees.— Yellow  locust,  white  oak,  red 
oak,  tupelo  or  sour  gum,  red  maple  and 
bald  cypress.  In  fact  we  find  that  oaks 
generally,  and  beech,  red  cedar,  American 
wild  plum  (Prunus  Americana),  seedling 
apple  trees,  and  mulberry  trees  too  do 
well  by  the  seaside,  where  their  roots 
often  come  in  contact  with  the  saltwater. 
At  Dosoris  we  have  found  that  Norway 
maples,  sycamore  maples,  ginkgo,  lin- 
dens, larch,  cercidiphyllum  and  several 
other  common  garden  trees  are  rather 
impatient  of  salt  water  at  their  roots, 
especially  between  April  and  midsummer. 
In  fall  or  winterthere  is  not  near  somuch 
dang:er  of  injury  to  our  trees  by  inundat- 
ing tides  as  when  the  rootlets  are  young 
and  tender,  .-^nd  the  same  is  true  as  re- 
gards shrubs.  There  is  a  bed  here  filled 
with  different  kinds  of  hardy  hydrangeas 
and  in  the  center  is  growing  probably  the 
largest  specimen  of  the  American  form  of 
the  Venetian  sumach  {Cotinus  Ameri- 
caniis)  in  cultivation;  a  few  years  ago  an 
extra  high  tide  in  spring  covered  this  bed, 
killing  (or  so  injuring  them  that  they 
were  worthless)  everj-  hydrangea,  but 
the  cotinuswas  not  injured  in  the  least. 

Shrubs.— Beach  plum,  groundsel  tree, 
button  bush,  baybeny,  sea  buckthorn, 
t  M-liii.i  wild  ros'cmatrimony  vine,tam- 
:i]i  (iiiiiiii.  Iinvcd  smnachs,  as  the 
^11  -(  h  iimI  -I  .mliom  sorts,  but  not  the 
III  iiiu  ^iiiii.uli  [  Rhus  aromatica),  com- 
nion    barhirry.  periploca,  Japanese  celas 
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trus  {articulatus).  The  common  elder, 
the  swamp  rose  mallow  (not  a  shrub, 
but  grows  up  like  one)  and  some  others 
also  do  fairly  well.  At  least  these  plants 
here  have  their  roots  covered  by  overflow 
tides  two  or  three  times  a  year  without 
injury.  But  weigelias,  spirieas  and  some 
others  have  been  killed  here  when  grown 
in  beds  that  get  overflown  once  or  oftener 
a  year  by  overflow  tides.  A  salt  water 
soaking  for  one  or  two  tides  does  not 
kill  a  susceptible  plant  at  once,  the  injury 
is  apparent  gradually. 


TREES  AND  SflRUBS. 

Last  summer  ( '9-t)  was  unusually  warm 
and  dry,  the  past  winter  l';^>4-'9r))  was 
long  and  cold,  and  this  month  of  April 
(it  is  the  25th  now)  has  been  cold  at 
night  and  exceptionally  dry.  Young  trees 
and  shrubs  of  precarious  hardiness  have 
sufiered  greatly  by  the  winter  and  vege- 
tation is  late.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
are  leafless  still,  and  although  the  injury 
done  to  Styrax  Japonica,  Hovenia  diilcis, 
corylopsis  and  several  others  is  visible 
enough  to  the  trained  eye,  the  full  extent 
of  the  mischief  done  by  last  winter  can 
not  be  seen  before  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth.  Evergreens  also  have  suffered. 
Abies  wagniUca,  hemlocks  from  the  north- 
west, Dovestone,  upright  and  English 
yews,  Cephalotaxus,  and  retinosporas  of 
the  iilifera  type,  and  rhododendrons  have 
suffered  verj'  visiblj'.  Berberis  steno- 
phylla,  if  not  killed  outright,  has  been  cut 
down  to  its  roots;  the  "hardy"  orange 
isn't  hardy  at  all,  it  is  killed  down  to  the 
mulching,  the  same  with  Indigofera 
Dosua,  and  both  in  yen.'  sheltered  places. 
There  i^n't  a  spear  of  any  kind  of  bamboo 
alive  above  the  ground,  but  the  roots  of 
all  seem  healthy  enough.  Heaths  of  all 
sorts  have  been  injured  a  good  deal. 
Rhododendrons  have  suffered  more  than 
in  many  years;  even  Azalea  amcena  that 
has  been  uninjured  for  over  a  dozen  years 
has  its  outer  and  upper  branchlets  killed; 
the  inner  part,  however,  seems  to  be  all 
right.  Wherever  evergreens,  even  hardy 
kinds,  have  been  exposed  to  cold  sweeping 
winds  in  winter  they  have  been  sadly, 
damaged.  We  have  some  marked  in- 
stances of  the  advantage  of  shelter  to 
evergreens.  Some  species  when  exposed 
have  been  much  marred  b}'  the  frosty 
winds,  whereasothersof  the  same  species, 
only  a  few  feet  away,  but  sheltered  by 
other  bushes,  are  unhurt. 

In  Flower. — Magnolia  conspiciia  is  in 
full  bloom.  Every  j'car  when  it  is  in 
bloom  we  have  a  rain  storm,  but  so  far 
not  a  drop  this  time,  although  we  are 
suffering  for  the  want  of  it.  Hall's  star 
magnolia  and  Thurber's  [Kobus)  mag- 
nolia are  also  in  bloom.  Fragrant  bush 
honeysuckle  perfumes  the  atmosphere. 
Forsythias  are  beginning  to  open. 
Daphnes  are  in  good  bloom.  Leather- 
wood,  spice  bush  and  Cornelian  cherry 
are  and  have  been  quite  gay  in  their  tjuiet 
way,  and  both  Corylopsis  spicata  and 
pavciflora  are  full  of  golden  drops.  The 
last  named,  however,  was  injured  a  good 
deal  last  winter.  The  red  maples,  at  their 
best,  have  a  glowing  and  telling  effect  in 
the  landscape.  Some  of  the  earliest  peach 
trees  in  front  of  the  buildings  have  a  few 
oi)cn  flowers,  but  not  a  blossom  has  ex- 
panded in  the  orchard  yet.  A  few 
prunuses  have  a  few  open  flowers,  but 
not  one  of  them  is  in  full  floral  glory  yet. 
The  pink  and  white  Mume  of  Japan  are 
among  the  prettiest. 

Go  AHEAi)  PLANTING.— Because  it  is  the 
first  of  May  is  no  reason  whj'  the  plant- 
ing .season  should  stop;  on  the  contrary, 
keep  it  up  till  the  trees  begin  to  grow  and 
burst  their  wood   buds.    And  after  you 


have  finished  with  the  deciduous  you  can 
keep  on  planting  evergreens  for  another 
fortnight. 

DflPflNE    ODORft   HflRDY    ftT    WflSfllNGTON. 

We  have  some  plants  of  the  Chinese 
sweet  daphne  that  have  been  planted  out 
in  the  open  garden  for  the  past  four  years, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  sweep 
of  the  northwest  winds,  and  in  no  way 
protected  except  by  a  mulching  of  forest 
tree  leaves  over  their  roots,  and  they 
seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy-  They  are 
now  (April  15)  in  full  bloom,  and  I  send 
you  some  sprays  of  the  blossoms  to  show 
you  what  a  beautiful  hardy  shrub  (for 
here  anyway  I  it  is.  I  mentioned  the  fact 
of  its  being  hardy  to  Mr.  John  Saul  the 
other  day,  and  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
it.  We  grow  both  the  green  leaved  and 
the  variegated  leaved  ones,  and  the  one 
seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  other.  True, 
some  of  the  leaves  have  been  scorched 
considerably  this  past  winter,  but  the 
plants  seem  to  be  all  right  and  are  full  of 
flowers.  [The  deliciously  fragrant  flow- 
ers came  safely  to  hand,  and  we  were 
glad  to  see  them,  and  know  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  plant  at  Washington.  Still 
we  don't  think  it  would  be  hardy  at  Do- 
soris.  It  isn't  the  intense  cold  of  a  night 
or  two  that  kills  half  hardy  plants  so 
much  as  continuous  cold  weather.  Our 
readers  will  find  a  splendid  illustration  of 
this  daphne  asgrown  in  atub  and  treated 
as  a  window  plant  in  Gardening,  page 
211,  March  15,  '95.— Ed.]  P.  B. 

Twin  Oaks,  Washington. 


HftRDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM. 

The  spring  here  has  been  unusually  cold 
and  late,  and  the  early  blooming  trees 
and  shrubs  are  much  behind  their  usual 
time  of  flowering.  The  silver  maple  came 
into  flower  about  the  llthof  this  month, 
over  a  month  later  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  red  maple  is  now  coming  into  flower 
and  is  quite  conspicuous.  The  common 
hoar3'  alder  (Alnus  incana)  came  into 
bloom  about  April  12.  The  Japanese 
witch  hazel  was  in  flower  on  the  26th  of 
March,  It  does  well  here,  and  seems  to 
be  perfectly  hardy.  The  flowers  are  pret- 
tier than  those  of  the  American  species. 

Erica  carnea,  a  dwarf  heath  with  pale 
red  flowers,  is  a  gem.  It  came  into  bloom 
on  the  9th  inst.,  and  will  be  quite  showv 
for  four  or  five  weeks  It  is  the  only  heath 
that  does  well  here.  E.  vagans  does  fairly 
vieW,  hut  E.  vulgaris  does  not  thrive  at 
all  with  us;  it  gets  burned  out  in  summer. 

The  hazels  have  all  been  in  flower  for  a 
week.  The  mezereum,  one  of  the  pretti- 
est of  spring  flowering  shrubs,  came  into 
flower  three  days  ago.  Daphne  lilagay- 
ana  is  just  now  opening  its  blooms.  Itis 
a  pretty  little  thing,  but  makes  slow 
progress.  It  has  been  in  the  open  ground 
now  for  three  winters,  under  a  covering 
of  leaves. 

The  leather  wood  (Dirca)  has  been 
showing  its  small  3'ellow flowers  forthree 
or  four  days.  Those  of  the  spice  bush  are 
beginning  to  open,  and  the  buffalo  berry 
is  in  full  flower.  The  buffalo  berry  (Shep- 
berdia  Canadensis), nov;  in  bloom, grows 
plentifully  hereabout  on  the  banks  of  the 
Genesee  River.  In  July  and  August,  when 
it  is  covered  with  its  bright  yellow  ber- 
ries, it  is  quite  showy.  The  sweet  gale  is 
now  in  flower;  although  it  grows  wild  in 
wet  or  swampy  ground,  it  flourishes 
remarkably  well  here  in  cultivation,  on  a 
dry  stony  knoll 

The  naked  flowered  jessamine  (/.  niidi- 
tlorum),  a  somewhat  tender  species  from 
China,  has  come  into  Dloom;  we  had  it 
covered  with    barrels  filled  with  leaves 


during  the  winter,  and  even  under  this 
protection  the  flower  buds  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  are  all  killed.      ].  Dunbar. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  24. 


Roses. 


ROSES. 

This  a  capital  rose  countrj',  and  we 
have  them  in  bloom  every  day  in  the 
summer  from  the  middle  of  May  till  sharp 
frost  comes  in  fall.  Roses  love  deeply 
worked,  well  drained,  good  loamy  soil.  In 
the  case  of  roses  in  beds  don't  let  them 
stay  many  years  in  the  same  bed;  we  get 
better  growth  and  blossoms  when  we 
transplant  our  stock  to  fresh  soil  every 
few  years.  But  we  cannot  do  this  with 
climbing  roses  or  bush-like  roses  as 
rugosa,  that  are  planted  for  permanent 
effect,  and  happily,  they  are  constituted 
so  strongly  they  don't  seem  to  mind  the 
fixed  position. 

Good  Hardy  Roses.— In  southern  New 
Jersey,  around  Philadelphia  and  in  this 
section  of  the  country  generally  the  fol- 
lowing hardy  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  or 
as  they  are  now  often  termed,  hybrid 
remontant  ones,  give  excellent  satisfac- 
tion: 

Alfred  Colomb— cherry  red,  large,  sweet. 

Anna  de  Diesbach — carmine,  large,  full 
fragrant. 

Baron  de  Bonstettin— very  dark  red, 
large,  full,  fragrant. 

Baroness  Rothschild — satin v  pink,  beau- 
tiful. 

Boule  de    Niege — Pure  white,   medium 

Captain  Christy— deep  flesh  color, 
large,  full  flower,  and  vigorous  grower. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh — scarlet  crimson, 
large. 

Fisher  Holmes — velvet\'  crimson,  fine. 

General  Jacqueminot — scarlet  crimson. 

Gloire  de  Margottin— brilliant  scarlet, 
large,  full,  vigorous. 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet — satiny  rose, 
large  and  full. 

Magna  Charta— pink  suffused  carmine, 
large,  vigorous. 

Mrs.  John  Laing — soft  delicate  pink. 
One  of  the  finest  of  all  roses. 

Paul  Neyron — deep  rose.  The  largest  of 
all  roses. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan— velvety 
crimson  maroon. 

Queen  of  Queens — pink.  Blossoms  all 
summer. 

Ulrich  Brunner — Cerise  red, large,  full. 

White  Baroness— pure  white;  a  fine  rose. 

Climbing  Roses.— Here  in  southern 
New  Jersey  we  can  grow  a  few  fine  climb- 
ing roses,  the  splendid  Reine  Marie  Henri- 
ette  (in  mammoth  clusters  of  large  rich 
cherry  crimson  roses)  for  instance.  But 
really,  even  here  we  haven't  a  great 
variety  of  perfectly  hardy  true  climbing 
roses.  How  different  this  is  in  the  sunny 
south,  where  Devoniensis,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  hosts 
of  others  are  their  common  every  day 
stock! 

Baltimore  Belle,  blush;  Gem  of  the 
Prairies,  rose;  Prairie  Queen,  deep  rose; 
Tennessee  Belle,  blush;  and  Seven  Sisters, 
light  rose,  changing  to  white  are  among 
the  most  reliable  climbers  we  have.  True 
we  have  got  "climbing"  forms  of  some  of 
the  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  and  in  shel- 
tered places  in  good  deep  loamy  soil,  tied 
up  to  stakes  they  grow  and  bloom  beau- 
tifully, but  they  are  not  rampant  enough 
with  us  for  use  as  "climbers." 

Tea  Roses.— For  planting  out  in  the 
garden    in    summer    some    of   the    tea 
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scented  roses  arc  verj- appropriate,  in  fact 
many  people  plant  a  fresh  bed  of  tlieni 
every  spring  as  they  do  a  new  bed  of 
geraniums  or  heliotrope,  setting  out 
young  plants.  They  grow  and  bloom  all 
summer.  If  you  care  to  save  them  over 
winter  bend  them  down  fiat  on  the  ground, 
keeping  them  there  with  wooden  ])egs  or 
a  yard  or  two  of  chicken  wire  netting, 
and  over  that  lay  sods  close  together 
grass  side  down,  and  two  sods  deep. 
This  will  keep  them  in  good  shape. 
Should  the  winter  be  very  severe  some 
leaves,  litter  or  coal  ashes  heaped  over 
the  sods  will  make  al  safer.  If  you 
haven't  got  sods  common  loam  will  do. 
Wouldn't  leaves  or  litter,  which  are  the 
sovereign  winter  mulching  material,  be 
lietter  than  common  earth?  No,  not  at 
all,  and  there  is  no  means  of  convincing 
you  of  the  truth  of  this  as  to  give  it  a 
trial.  But  if  you  want  to  fill  the  rose  bed 
with  spring  blooming  bu'bous plants  you 
will  have  to  lift  the  roses  and  plant  them 
in  pots  or  boxes  and  winter  tlicm  in  a 
cold  frame,  pit  or  cellar.  You  can  plant 
them  out  again  next  year.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  do  well  with  us: 

Countess  Riza  du  Pare— Bright  coppery 
rose  shaded  crimson,  fine. 

Mme.  Joseph  Schwartz— Light  salmon 
rose  changing  to  creamy. 

Papa  (5ontier — carmine  crimson,  fine, 
free-blooming. 

Safrano — saflVon  yellow,  beautiful  in  the 
bud;  an  old  and  deserving  favorite. 

The  Bride— A  lovely  white  rose,  good  in 
the  flower  garden  or  greenhouse. 

The  Queen— white,  large,  double,  very 
fragrant. 

EvERBi.ooMiNG  Beddino  R()Si:s  are 
something   many  want   to  know  .-djout. 


In  the  south  where  the  teas  and  Noisettes 
and  Bourbons  are  all  hardy,  some  roses 
are  in  bloom  most  all  the  time.  In  the 
north  we  should  protect  the  roses  in  win- 
ter by  laying  them  down  and  covering 
them  with  earth,  or  a  heavy  mulch  of 
sedge  or  litter,  or  it  may  be  lift  them  and 
plant  them  in  pots  or  boxes  of  moist 
earth  and  keep  them  over  winter  in  a  cel- 
lar or  pit,  but  at  rest.  An  excellent  half 
dozen  for  prolonged  blooming  in  summer 
are  Clothilde  Soupert,  white,  shaded  with 
rose  in  the  center;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  sulphur 
yellow;  Hermosa.  pink;  Marie  Guillot, 
white  tinted  with  lemon;  Meteor,  crim- 
son, and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  flesh 
color. 

Shrubbery  Roses.— For  planting  in  a 
mass  as  one  would  a  bed  of  shrubs  and  so 
that  we  may  leave  them  alone  without 
cultivation,  if  need  be,  orpruningwehave 
nothing  to  equa'  the  Japanese  rugosa 
roses,  both  the  red  and  white  varieties. 
Their  foliage  is  of  the  richest  kind  and 
seems  to  be  free  from  insect  and  fungus 
pests,  and  the  flowers  bloom  early  and 
are  delightfully  fragrant.  They  also 
bloom  a  little  during  summer,  and  in  fall 
they  are  brightened  by  a  crop  of  big 
orange  heps.  Don't  forget  to  plant  a 
clump  of  Sweet  Briar.  As  a  rose  its  blos- 
soms amount  to  nothing,  but  the  delight- 
ful fragrance  of  the  young  leaves  and 
growths,  wafted  inthe  atmosphere  morn- 
ing and  evening  is  exceedingly  grateful. 

Among  Moss  Roses,  Glory  of  Mosses 
and  Princess  Adelaide  do  very  well  here. 
They  don't  seem  to  be  as  popular  as  they 
used  to  be  yi-.ii^  iL  ",  -lill  ilicre  is  a  fas- 
cination abiMii  \  bud  that  all 
the  glories  (il  .  I  Im  :  i;,  I  i  iii;^.  or  Roths- 
child remonlnni   c-r  .   nm.  n  displace. 

New  Jersey.  Kivkkto.v. 


ROSE  BBLLB  SIEBRECHT. 

This  is  a  new  and  beautiful  rose,  and 
one  of  the  sensation  plant  novelties  of  the 
year.  It  was  raised  in  England  some 
years  ago,  where  (at  Chester)  under  the 
name  of  Mrs.  W.J.  Grant,  it  received  the 
highest  award  possible  to  a  rose,  namely, 
the  National  Rose  Society's  gold  medal; 
anil  ,ilso  several  first-class  certificates  at 
\  M  1 ;. -MX  .  iilu  1  .  .liibitions  in  the  country, 
Tl,  l;..l'  :■  1.  of  the  rose  was  then 
1,  ,  i       w       1  s.   Siebreeht  &  Wadley, 

IIm:!  !-.  \.,\  ['<. I  liclle,  N.  Y.,  and  brought 
t(i  tliis  eouiilry,  and  since  then  it  has 
l)ecn  held  and  propagated  by  them  alone 
till  this  season,  when  they  are  offering  it 
for  sale.  As  they  owned,  the  complete 
stock  of  the  rose  they  have  changed  its 
name  to  Belle  Siebreeht. 

Although  we  have  never  seen  it  grow- 
ing we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examin- 
ing the  flowerson  two  or  three  occasions, 
for  instance,  some  months  ago  at  the  din- 
ner given  by  some  of  his  florist  friends  to 
Dean  Hole  in  New  York,  when  a  va.se  of 
splendid  blossoms  of  this  rose  graced  the 
table;  at  a  chrysanthemum  c  xhibition  in 
New  York;  and  a  week  or  two  ago  when 
the  owners  sent  us  a  box  of  these  lovely 
1  OSes.  The  flowers  were  very  fine,  large, 
full,  long  in  the  bud,  glowing  rich  pink, 
rind  powerfully  fragrant,  and  they  lasted 
well,  retaining  their  fragrance  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  stems  were  stout 
and  sturdy,  and  the  foliage  clean,  bright 
and  leathery. 

It  is  a  seedling  of  La  France  crossed 
with  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam. 

We  asked  Messrs.  Siebreeht  &  Wadlej- 
for  a  photograph  of  the  rose,  and  they 
sent  us  the  one  from  which  we  had  the 
illustration  herewith  given  engraved. 
But  as  compared  with  the  blossoms  sent 
us  it  in  no  way  equals  them  in  merit. 


ROSES-WOOD  flSHES-MlLDEW. 

I  find  using  wood  ashes  as  a  top  dress- 
ing, quite  freelj',  cures  and  prevents  mil- 
dew on  my  roses.  My  "Her  Majesty" 
was  mildewed  all  over;  thebigthorns  were 
as  velvet  with  it.  I  took  a  cutting  from 
the  bush  and  grew  it  with  plenty  of  ashes 
as  top  dressing  (after  it  became  well 
established),  then  I  raised  a  cutting  from 
that  plant,  and  I  have  a  Majesty  S  feet 
tall,  perfectly  straight  and  symmetrical, 
and  absolutely  free  from  mildew.  The 
original  plant  I  had  destroyed,  as  the 
mildew  seemed  incurable.  I  fancied  the 
constitution  of  therose  hadbeenimpaired 
by  excessive  propagation,  and  that  my 
tonic  at  the  roots  and  new  cuttings  had 
produced  for  us  a  healthy  bush.  The 
flowers  are  perfection.  I  have  good  suc- 
cess with  all  roses,  in  curing  mildew  with 
the  wood  ashes.  Gardening  is  a  house- 
hold treasure.  Mrs.  A.  C.  B. 

Havwards,  Ala.  Co.,  Cal. 


Roses. — Now  that  the  plants  have  l>e- 
gun  to  grow  it  is  easy  to  notice  how  far 
the  bushes  have  been  hurt  by  the  winter. 
Prune  them  back  to  good  sound  wood 
and  healthy  eyes.  In  the  case  of  climbing 
roses  cut  out  all  of  the  dead  or  enfeebled 
shoots,  with  healthy  roots  and  sound 
young  wood  a  rapid  growth  is  most  sure 
to  follow. 


Orchids. 


ORCfllDS. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  j'our 
orchids  in  condition  for  the  growing  sea- 
son.    Ivpiphytal    orchids,     such     as    cat- 
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tleyas,  laelias,  vandas,  etc..  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  wherever  any 
decayed  matter  is  found  it  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  picking  out  as  much  as 
possible  and  then  with  the  hose  wash  out 
what  remains,  then  renew  by  using  clean 
fern  root.  And  if  your  fancy  so  directs, 
you  may  gather  from,  the  margin  of  the 
swamp  the  short  stubby  sphagnum  and 
place  it  on  top  of  the  fern  root.  Encourage 
growth  by  shading  and  keeping  moist, 
and  when  the  sphagnum  gets  too  high 
give  it  a  slight  shearing.  The  danger  of 
the  sphagnum  mode  of  growing  orchids 
is  that  in  moderate  weather  when  the 
ventilators  are  closed  in  fall  if  great  care 
is  not  taken  the  sphagnum  gets  into  a 
state  of  decay,  and  with  the  decay  of  the 
sphagnum  comes  the  decay  of  the  orchid 
roots.  Now  this  decay  of  the  roots  of  your 
cattleyas  for  two  or  three  seasons  means 
a  speedy  decline  of  your  plants.  Our  win- 
ters require  so  much  artificial  heat  that  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  must  be  used, 
especially  atmospheric  moisture,  and  if 
the  cattleyas  have  their  pots  or  baskets 
full  of  decayed  sphagnum  or  other  matter 
it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  necessary 
moist  air  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  plant  during  its  resting  period. 

Cypripediums  I  find  do  better  in  sphag- 
num than  in  anj'thing  else,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  kind  that  does  not  like 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  they  also  delight 
in  sending  their  roots  through  the  surface 
of  living  sphagnum.  They  enjoy  lots  of 
water,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
get  plenty  of  fresh  air.  1  make  a  rule  of 
filling  the  pots  three  quarters  full  of  clean 
broken  brick,  and  of  going  through  the 
plants  about  twice  a  year  to  give  them 
clean  drainage  and  often  clean  pots.  I 
tell  you  it  pays  to  give  them  these  little 
attentions.    "  Wm,  Mathews. 

lltiea,  N.  Y. 


The  Greenhouse. 


HEflTlNO  fl  OREENtiOUSE. 

I  had  a  greenhouse  about  28x1.3  feet 
heated  with  a  hot  water  heater.  The 
boiler  was  placed  in  a  pit  in  a  separate 
apartment,  the  top  of  the  boiler  was 
about  1  foot  above  the  greenhouse  level, 
the  flow  from  the  boiler  was  IVa-inch 
pipe,  into  a  manifold,  which  was  tapped 
on  the  face  to  receive  6  pipes,  one  inch 
each.  They  had  a  gradual  ascent  until 
they  reached  the  further  end  of  the  green- 
house, where  they  emptied  into  a  mani- 
fold, and  this  manifold  emptied  into  a 
large  piece  of  4-inch  pipe  as  an  expansion 
tank,  now  the  returns  were  made  with  a 
manifold  from  the  expansion  tank,  on  a 
downward  pitch  about  the  same  as  the 
ascent  on  the  flows  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  greenhouse.  These  empty  into  a 
manifold,  and  from  here  sink  underground 
until  they  enter  the  return  opening  of 
heater.  I  have  now  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  city  and  have  had  the  green- 
house taken  apart,  and  am  erecting  it 
again  about  ISVbxlSVo  feet  outside  meas- 
urement. As  I  have  all  the  pipes,  mani- 
folds, etc.,  please  advise  me  the  best  man- 
ner to  lay  them  again  forbest  circulation. 

Philadelphia.  J,  P.  T. 

Set  the  boiler  in  the  pit,  as  shown  on 
sketch,  as  much  below  the  pipes  in  the 
greenhouse  as  it  can  conveniently  bedone. 
Tlie  lower  the  boiler  the  quicker  the  cir- 
culation will  be.  The  pipes  F  to  B  should 
grade  up  one  inch  or  more  in  each  five 
feet,  and  from  B  to  A  four  to  six  inches, 
or  even  more,  if  convenient.     The  return 


pipes  should  grade  down  from  A  to  C  to 
correspond  with  the  grade  from  B  to  A. 
At  C  the  main  pipe  should  drop  low 
enough  down  to  pass  under  the  doorways 
and  walks,  then  enter  the  boiler  pit 
through  the  cellar  wall,  and  at  E  drop 
vertically  low  enough  to  enter  the  return 
opening  of  the  boiler,  the  grade  from  D 
to  E  being  1  inch  in  five  feet.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  use  the  old  apparatus  we  can 
suggest  no  change  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment. 

For  a  new  apparatus  we  would  advise 
very  much  larger  pipes,  and  not  so  many 
of  them,  as  the  resistance  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  water  caused  by  the  friction 
in  these  small  pipes  is  an  important  fac- 
tor, and  requires  harder  firing  than  would 
be  necessary  if  the  pipes  were  larger. 
Small  pipes  also  cool  off  more  rapidly  if 
the  fire  accidentally  burns  low  during  the 
night. 


WINDOW  OflRDEN  QUESTIONS. 

M.  E.,  Tower  Hill,  111.,  asks  the  follow- 


Havingjust  re- 
ceived it  from  a  greenhouse,  how  should 
it  be  treated  for  best  results  in  summer, 
also  so  as  to  prepai-e  it  for  wintering  in  a 
cellar? 

Ans.  Probably  it  is  now  in  bloom. 
Keep  it  in  a  cool  slightly  shaded  place, 
and  now  and  all  summer  long  give  it 
water  unstintedly.  Repot  it,  using  rich 
fibrous  soil  and  "a  rather  large  pot  or 
small  tub,  leaving  lots  of  room  at  top  to 
hold  water.  Don't  prune  it  till  late  fall 
or  early  spring;  you  can  keep  it  stocky  by 
giving  it  lots  of  room  out  of  doors  in  sum- 
mer. Before  hard  frost  sets  in  cut  off  the 
rankest  leaves,  and  tie  in  the  branches 
together,  then  set  the  plants  into  the  cel- 
lar, but  even  there  don't  let  them  get  dry 
at  the  root.  We  prune  ours  by  thinning 
out  the  weaker  shoots  and  heading  back 
some  of  the  strong  ones  to  big  plump 
eyes  when  storing  them  for  winter;  there's 
no  fear  of  starting  their  eyes  into  growth 
prematurely  then. 

2.  Potting  geraniums.  When  shall  I 
pot  geraniums  and  slips  or  cuttings  of 
them,  and  how  shall  1  treat  them  so  as 
to  get  reasonable  bloom  by  January? 

Ans.  We  presume  you  refer  to  plants 
to  be  kept  in  pots  for  blooming  in- 
doors in  winter.  Young  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  this  spring  and  now  in 
4-inch  pots  do  well  for  such  a  purpose. 
Repot  them  into  6-inch  ones,  using  rich 
loamy  soil,  and  pot  firmly.  Plunge  out 
of  doors  in  summer,  but  do  not  give  much 
water  to  them,  and  Hft  up  the  pots,  set- 
ting them  back  again,  every  week,  to  pre- 
vent the  roots  piercing  through  into  the 
ground  under  them.  By  the  end  of  July 
or  first  of  August  they  should  be  fair  sized, 
firm,  ripe-wooded  stock.  At  that  time 
cut  them  in  to  a  nice  stocky  form,turn  them 
out  of  their  pots  and  shake  the  loose  dirt 
away  from  their  roots,  and  repot,  using 
clean,  well-drained  pots  no  larger,  if  prac- 
ticable, than  what  they  were  in  before. 
Plunge  them  outside  for  a  month  or  so  to 
let  them  break  afresh.  Keep  them  warm 
but  not  coddled,  give  them  water  when- 
ever needed,  and  by  Christmas  in  a  sunny 
window  they  should  be  stocky,  leafy 
plants,  in  bloom  or  showing  flowers. 
Cuttings  struck  now  or  next  month,  and 
grown  on  in  pots  all  summer,  keeping 
them  rather  under  than  over  potted 
should  also  come  into  bloom  about  New 
Year's. 

3.  Madame  Bravy  Rose.  I  have  it  in 
a  pot  in  a  south  facing  window,  its  leaves 
are  healthy  and  it  grows  well  and  blooms 
well  (only  one  bloom  at  a  time,  though), 
but  the  last  few  liuds  when  ready  to  open 


dry  up  and  fall  off.  Is  too  hot  the  cause? 
Ans.  The  cause  is  local,  we  can  only 
guess  it.  Too  hot  would  spindle  the 
plants  but  hardly  dry  up  the  buds.  Too 
little  water  at  the  root  coupled  with  too 
much  heat,  a  stifling  dry  atmosphere, 
imperfect  drainage,  or  the  like  might 
do  it. 

4.  It  IS  CLAIMED  there  is  a  certain  way 
to  take  a  cutting  from  main  or  older 
branches  to  insure  growth,  and  if  you 
fail  to  get  those  cuttings  you  fail  in  their 
growth.     Is  this  so? 

Ans.  The  query  is  not  specific  enough 
to  answer  intelhgently.  Take  lobelia, 
feverfew,  ageratum,  coleus  or  alteman- 
thera,  for  instance,  no  matter  how  the 
cutting  is  made  or  not  made,  it  will  root 
with  the  greatest  ease,  geraniums,  fuch- 
sias and  heliotrope  cuttings  should  be 
made  by  cutting  the  youngshoot  close  up 
under  a  joint,  and  removing  the  leaves  at 
that  joint;  cuttings  of  lemon  verbena  are 
easiest  to  root  when  cut  off  close  to  the  old 
branch  with  a  "heel"  or  thin  shaving  of 
the  branch  attached  to  them;  and  so  on 
in  many  ways. 

5.  Begoni.\  metallica.  I  wish  to 
grow  it  tree-like,  but  even  though  I  cut 
the  superfluous  stems  away  they  insist  on 
coming  again.     How  should  I  treat  it? 

Ans.  It  isn't  a  tree  shaped  begot  ia;  its 
nature  is  to  form  a  bushy  several-stemmed 
plant.  Plant  it  out  in  the  garden  in  sum- 
mer in  a  cool,  moistish  spot,  shaded  from 
warm  sunshine,  but  not  under  the  drip  of 
trees.  Lift  and  repot  it  early  in  August 
and  get  it  well  rooted  in  the  pot  before 
cold  raw  nights  set  in,  or,  if  you  keep  its 
pot  over  summer,  place  it  in  a  sheltei-ed, 
faintly  shaded  spot. 

6.  Russian  violets  in  a  box  in  the 
window  are  growing  nicelj'  with  me. 
Can  I  grow  it  in  the  open  ground  over 
winter? 

Ans.  We  think  so.  It  does  well  in  the 
open  garden  at  Dosoris,  andisnow,  April 
24,  a  mass  of  blue  fragrant  blossoms.  It 
likes  a  cool  moist  place,  protected  from 
cold  winds,  and  if  faintly  shaded  in  sum- 
mer so  much  the  better.  Although  very 
pretty,  the  flowers  are  not  as  fine  or  long 
stemmed  as  we  had  them  in  cold  frames 
at  and  before  Easter.  Evergreen  branches 
laid  over  them  make  a  fine  winter  protec- 
tion, but  any  rank,  dry  mulch  will  do.  If 
you  have  them  in  clumps  you  can  invert 
old  soap  b  ixes  or  the  like  over  them  in 
winter  and  mulch  around  them. 


VoLKAMERI.i— ClERODENDRON.  —  k.   C. 

B.,  Haywards,  Cal.,  writes:  "I  would 
like  to  get  a  shrub  or  plant  called  Volkame- 
ria  aculeate,  also  Volkameria  acerbiana, 
but  do  not  find  them  listed  in  any  cata- 
logue." Volkameria  is  a  syn.  of  Clero- 
dendron.  We  do  not  know  either  of  the 
species  named. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


T«E  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

As  it  is  the  25th  of  April  we  cannot  do 
better  than  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  or 
about  to  do  in  this  department. 

The  ORCHARD  trees  have  all  been 
pruned.  Where  pear  trees  had  been  in- 
jured or  killed  by  fire  blight  we  rooted 
them  out  and  planted  peach  trees  in  their 
place.  There  is  a  general  impression  that 
if  a  pear  tree  has  been  destroyed  by  fire 
blight  and  it  is  rooted  out  and  cleared 
away,  and  a  new  and  healthy  young  pear 
tree  is  planted  in  the  same  place,  there  is 
no  more  likelihood  ofit  being  blighted  than 
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there  is  of  any  neighboring  tree.  Our  experi- 
ence is  the  opposite.  Peach  trees  are  show- 
ing more  dead  wood  than  usual,  and  now 
that  the  buds  are  starting  we  can  readily 
tell  the  dead  twigs  and  branches.  We 
haven't  time  to  cut  all  of  the  dead  ones 
out,  but  we  do  remove  the  larger  ones. 
We  have  unearthed  the  fig  trees  and  lev- 
elled up  the  ground  about  them.  They 
have  wintered  well.  Our  orchard  is  in 
cultivated  land  and  ismanured  broadcast 
every  year.  All  of  the  open  spaces  be- 
tween the  trees  are  filled  with  garden 
crops,  such  as  peas,  beans,  com,  squashes, 
rhubarb  and  the  like.  Root  crops  as  car- 
rots salsify  and  turnips,  however,  like 
rnore  open  ground. 

The  grape  vines  have  been  tied  up  to 
stakes  or  trellises,  and  layers  detached, 
lifted  and  transplanted.  What  big  finely 
rooted  plants  we  get  from  layers  in  a  year. 
As  soon  as  the  wood  buds  begin  to  swell 
and  before  they  burst  into  leaf  we  go  over 
the  vines  and  rub  off  all  weak,  useless  and 
ill' plicate  buds.  Too  many  canes  mean 
weak  canes. 

Raspberry  m'snES  that  were  buried 
overwinter  have  survived  perfectly,  those 
that  were  left  uncovered  have  suffered  a 
little.  We  have  shortened  the  tips  a  little, 
tied  the  plants  to  their  stakes  or  trellises, 
cleaned  prong-hoed  the  ground  and 
mulched  it  with  h  If  decayed  sedge. 

Bi.ACKHEKRiES  have  been  treated  in 
much  the  same  way.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow  look  out  for  rust.  If  any 
sprouts  come  up  vs'hose  leaves  on  the  back 
are  covered  with  a  golden  yellow  rust, 
root  them  out  unsparingly.  There  is  no 
cure  for  it.  And  as  it  is  common  among 
wild  plants  there  is  no  certainty  of  im- 
munity from  it.  But  we  find  if  a  planta- 
tion is  badly  affected  with  it  another 
(ilantation  a  few  rods  away  from  it  may 
be  perfectly  clean  from  it.  Be  very  ca refill 
though  never  to  save  sprouts  for  a  new 
plantation  from  the  infested  beds. 

Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  are 
bursting  their  leaf  buds  and  will  be  green 
in  a  few  days.  They  were  pruned  some 
time  ago,  and  recently  we  cleaned  the 
ground  and  prong-hoed  it  to  make  it 
readily  accessible  to  air  and  water,  and 
then  we  mulched  it  with  old  sedge  to  keep 
it  cool  and  moist  and  the  berries  clean. 
Don't  wait  till  the  caterpillars  come  and 
eat  up  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  before  you 
think  of  destro\'ing  them,  (iet  a  powder 
bellows— not  a  little  5  cent  arrangement, 
but  a  regular  insect  powder  bellows — and 
at  once  some  fresh  hellebore  powder. 
When  the  bushes  are  wet  with  dew  in  the 
morning  dust  them  over  with  the  pow- 
der; if  you  don't  see  a  caterpillar  before 
that  time  powder  them  again  in  a  fort- 
night, and  again  a  fortnight  later.  But 
the  moment  you  see  a  caterpillar  run  for 


yourbellows  and  puffalittle  powdero\er 
the  grub  and  the  bushes  it  eats.  And  you 
will  get  rid  of  the  pests  without  any  hurt 
to  the  bushes. 

Strawberries.— A  little  while  ago  we 
uncovered  them,  piling  up  the  sedge 
mulching  close  by  the  beds.  Then  we 
cleaned  the  beds,  freeing  them  from  grass, 
dandelions  or  other  weeds,  and  prong- 
hoed  between  the  rows  to  even  and  un- 
fasten the  land  to  admit  air  and  water 
readily.  Then  we  replaced  the  mulching. 
We  carried  it  in  big  forkfuls  all  over  the 
patch,  shaking  it  evenly  and  loosely  over 
everything — plants  and  ground.  Then 
laying  our  forks  aside  we  straddled  the 
rows,  parted  the  straw  aside  from  over 
the  plants,  although  drawing  it  in  closely 
to  them.  Now  the  plants  are  exposed  to 
the  light  and  their  roots  are  kept  cool  and 
moist  by  the  mulching  between  them,  giv- 
ing t  hem  unrestricted  freedom  to  grow  and 
bloom.  After  we  get  a  rain  to  pack  down 
the  mulching  better  and  the  plants  are  in 
full  growth  we  will  go  over  them  again  to 
pack  the  straw  more  closely  in  about  the 
plants  to  keep  the  berries  clean.  It  is  well 
to  do  this  just  before  they  are  in  full 
bloom.  If  you  want  to  makeanew  plant- 
ation you  can  do  so  j'et.  It  jou  are  to 
use  your  own  grown  plants  by  lifting 
them  with  a  ball  and  planting  them  care- 
fully, they  transplant  well.  Bought 
plants  although  they  haven't  any  ball 
of  earth  to  their  roots,  are  generally  well 
rooted  stock,  and  if  thev  are  taken, 
planted  and  watered,  and  kept  cultivated 
and  moist  in  summer  they  should  do  well 

Melons.— We  got  a  lot  of  pots  and 
filled  them  with  light  loamy  soil  and  set 
them  close  together  in  a  warm  frame  out 
of  doors.  We  then  dropped  two  or  three 
seeds  into  each  pot  and  covered  them. 
Over  the  frame  we  then  placed  sashes  and 
wooden  shutters  till  the  seedlings  ap- 
peared, when  the  shutters  were  dispensed 
with.  The  sashes  are  retained,  however. 
This  should  give  us  nice  strong  plants  to 
set  out  in  hills  a  few  weeks  from  now, 
further  we  find  that  such  strong  plants 
are  seldom  destroyed  by  cut  worms,  as 
seedlings  raised  in  the  open  garden  or 
field  are  apt  to  be. 

MY  HOME  OflRDEN. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year  I  am 
once  more  at  home  and  in  my  garden, 
that  blest  resort  for  a  worried  mind  and 
impaired  digestion— that  superb  cure  for 
pessimism,  the  outgrowth  of  city  life.  I 
ri.se  early  in  the  morning  in  order  to  get 
in  it  and  at  the  same  time  fill  my  lungs 
with  pure  air,  and  everything  in  it  seems 
to  smile  a  greeting  at  me  and  give  me  a 
hearty  welcome  home. 

The"  first  thing  to  attract  my  attention 
was  my   raspberry   bushes.     I  have  here- 


tofore done  more  or  less  summer  pruning, 
pinching  off  the  tips,  etc.,  but  I  became 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  was  not  a 
gciod  method,  and  last  season  they  were 
all  allowed  to  grow  at  their  own  sweet 
will.  It  has  s  enied  to  me  that  pinching 
back  sent  out  many  laterals  which  never 
properly  ripened  their  wood  and  which 
were  badly  winterkilled  three  years  out 
of  four.  This  spring  to  my  delight  I  find 
Shaffer,  Columbian  and  Cuthbert  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  every  part  of 
them  alive  to  the  tip  of  the  vine.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  winter  has  been 
a  severe  one,  the  temperature  being  10 
degrees  below  zero  for  a  week  at  a  time. 
At  present  I  think  I  shall  never  again  do 
summer  pruning  of  my  raspberries.  My 
blackberries  were  treated  in  the  same  way 
with  similar  results. 

A  word  here  as  to  the  Columbian  rasp- 
berry, of  which  I  have  a  dozen  plants 
sent  by  the  originator  to  me  for  testing. 
So  far  (they  have  borne  two  crops)  they 
seem  perfectly  hardy  and  are,  without 
exception,  the  most  wonderful  growers  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  fruit  isof  the  Shaffer 
type,  of  better  quality  and  they  are  more 
productive. 

My  strawberries  are  yet  under  a 
heavy  winter  mulch  of  coarse  manure. 
Here  and  there  a  green  leaf  may  be  seen 
where  the  mulch  has  been  dragged  or 
blown  off.  If  uncovered,  in  this  pleasant 
April  weather,  they  would  be  growing 
ra|)idly,  but  that  is  just  what  I  want  to 
avoid.  Our  great  trouble  with  straw- 
berrie<  is  the  late  frost  which  rarely  omits 
a  visit  here,  coming  generally  between 
the  1st  and  15th  of  May.  By  keeping 
my  strawberries  covered  until  about 
April  20th  I  retard  their  blossoming,  and 
so  escape  the  ravages  of  the  frost.  Among 
them  I  have  a  short  row  of  Timbrell,  a 
strawberry  which  has  had  higher  praise 
and  severer  denunciation  than  any  other 
before  the  public.  I  have  been  pleased 
with  its  vigor  of  growth  and  more  than 
pleased  with  its  superb  quality  (I  know 
of  no  other  variety  so  good),  and  this 
season  I  hope  to  know  something  of  its 
productiveness,  etc.  We  will  discu.ss  it 
later.  E.  O.  Fowler. 

Orange  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Strawberries.— Every  man,  woman 
and  child  having  a  rod  of  ground  should 
grow  strawberries.  They  may  be  pro- 
duced on  almost  any  soil,  and  a  child 
may  grow  them.  There  is  no  fruit  so 
delicious,  none  more  productive,  health- 
ful, so  easily  grown,  or  easily  protected. 
Berry  plants  are  huge  feeders  and  hard 
drinkers;  they  require  the  atmosphere 
above  and  the  soil  beneath  to  sustain 
them.  Every  little  fibrous  root  is  a 
suction  pipe,  pumping  up  food  and  moist- 
ure from  below.  Neither  are  they  partic- 
ular what  they  feed  on.  When  well  pre- 
pared for  their  use  they  will  take  all 
refuse,  drippings  and  droppings.  Thej' 
should  have  all  the  good,  well  prepared 
food  they  can  utilize.  This,  to  the  fruit 
grower,  means  rich  soil  well  prepared, 
and  always  in  good  condition. 

Sparta,  Wis.  M.  A.  Thayer. 

Sweet  Chestnut  Trees.— In  reply  to 
several  correspondents:  The  leading  nur- 
serymen advertising  in  Gardening  can 
supply  them,  yes,  all  of  the  varieties  men- 
tioned. Three  to  four  feet  high,  2year 
grafted  plants.  Send  for  the  catalogues 
and  see  what  they  say. 

Let  me  express  my  thanks  to  you  for 
the  courtesy  of  your  replies  to  my  in- 
(|uiries,  I  have  found  them  of  much  value. 

.Newark,  N.J.  V.  W.  B. 
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Interesting.  If  It  does  not  exactly  suit  your  case, 
please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  It  Is  our 
desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  ANY  Questions  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical  gardening 
matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them. 

Send  us  Notes  of  your  experience  In  gardening  In 
any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  failures, 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SEND  us  Photographs  or  Sketches  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  them  en- 
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Watering  newly  planted  trees.— 
The  earlier  in  the  season  trees  are  trans- 
planted the  less  need  there  is  of  watering 
them;  but  as  the  season  gets  late  and  the 
weather  warm  and  dry  it  is  unsafe  to 
transplant  trees  without  first  wetting 
their  roots  or  watering  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  planted.  Deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  can  be  handled  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, the  later  and  drier  the  season  is 
when  they  are  planted  the  harder  we  cut 
in  their  tops.  But  we  cannot  very  well  do 
this  with  evergreens.  Instead,  we  sprinkle 
them  overhead  with  water  twice  a  day 
for  a  few  days  after  planting,  then  once  a 
day  till  we  are suretheplantshave "taken 
to  the  soil." 


Is  Hypericum  Moserianum  Hardy?— 
At  Dosoris  we  should  say  yes.  Notwith- 
standing the  unusual  severity  ot  the  past 
winter  our  plants,  even  those  that  were 
not  covered  up  or  mulched,  are  alive  and 
starting  to  grow.  But  all  have  had  their 
tops  killed  back  to  the  ground  or  mulch 
line. 

Mammoth  Verbenas  —P.  H.  complains 
that  he  cannot  get  a  good  strain  from 
the  seed  he  buys,  and  asks  where  he  can 
get  the  best  seed.  We  cannot  tell.  But 
as  the  true  mammoth  verbena  is  a  very 
poor  seeder,  and  it  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  seed  to  supply  the  demand  for  it, 
we  don't  think  the  genuine  article  is  very 
plentiful. 

Berried  shrubs.- .\mong  shrubs  still 
(April  24)  retaining  a  good  crop  of  last 
3'ear's  berries  are  Thunberg's  barberry, 
red;  Ibota  privet,  black,  and  Japanese 
creeping  rose  {Rosa  Wichuraiana),  dark 
red  or  crimson.  But  the  barberry  now 
taking  on  its  coat  of  new  leaves,  and 
studded  all  over  with  the  brilliant  berries 
is  very  conspicuous. 

To  GET  good  pansy  SEED, takethefincst 
varieties  you  havenowinbloom,lift  them 
carefully  with  good  balls  of  earth  and 
plant  them  in  some  cool,  moist,  sheltered 
place  by  themselves,  and  there  let  them 
bloom  and  ripen  seed.  You  may  gather 
the  seed  as  it  ripens  or  let  it  drop  on  the 
ground,  when  it  will  come  up  itself  next 
July  or  August  and  give  fine  plants  for 
keeping  over  winter.  In  the  everyday 
pansy  bed  we  are  apt  to  pluck  the  finest 
pansies  to  use  as  cut  flowers,  leaving  the 
indifferent  ones  onlv  to  go  to  seed.  That 
must  deteriorate  the  strain.  Selection 
improves  it. 

Improved  Illustrations  l\  Cata- 
logues.— We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
some  of  our  foremost  nurserymen  are 
illustrating  their  catalogues  in  whole  or 
part  with  beautiful  half-tone  engravings 
like  what  we  use  in  Gardening.  Such 
pictures  as  a  rule  are  engraved  from  pho- 
tographs, and  therefore  are  no  exaggera- 
tions at  all,  they  are  the  plain  truth.  And 
how  much  more  natural  and  beautiful 
the  subject  appears;  a  tyro  can  see  it. 
This  inspires  confidence.  In  the  catalogue 
of  the  Framingham  (Mass.)  Nursery 
Company  just  to  hand  every  illustration 
is  of  this  sort.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Wm.  Tricker 
and  some  others  are  also  using  half-tone 
engravings. 

Catch  that  mole.— If  there  is  a  mole 
in  your  garden,  catch  it  and  kill  it,  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  to  get  rid  of  it; 
don't  bother  with  "mole  plants,"  castor 
beans,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  get  a 
couple  of  traps,  and  set  them  twice  a  day 
till  you  get  rid  of  every  mole  on  or  about 
your  place.  Among  the  several  traps  we 
have  here  and  have  seen  at  work  else- 
where the  Reddick  is  far  and  away  the  best. 
It  is  easy  and  safe  to  set,  sensitive  to  the 
touch,  and  sure  death  to  the  mole.  The 
prongs  ot  those  first  made  were  a  little 
too  long,  but  in  the  ones  now  made  this 
has  been  remedied,  and  the  trap  now 
stands  perfection  among  mole  traps.  We 
have  six  traps  and  not  one  mole  on 
Dosoris  island.  But  every  now  and  again 
the  moles  come  in,  they  cross  the  bridge 
from  the  mainland  or  come  in  in  loam 
carted  in  from  outside  fields. 

Globe  Artichokes.— One  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  is  a  commercial  gardener 
had  an  order  for  some  globe  artichokes 
the  other  day,  but  he  didn't  grow  them 
himself  and    he    didn't   know   where    he 


could  get  them,  and  he  grieved  over  hav- 
ing to  disappoint  his  customer.  When 
Gardening  (.Vpril  15)  arrived  and  he  was 
examining  it  he  came  to  "artichokes," 
and  his  heart  was  gad,  and  he  exclaimed 
"Dosoris,  to  be  sure,  I'll  get  them  there," 
and  off  to  it  he  sends,  and  by  return,  with 
our  compliments  and  delighted  to  let  him 
have  them,  he  got  all  he  wanted.  This  is 
simply  one  case  in  po  nt  showing  the  con- 
fidence of  our  readers  in  our  notes;  those 
who  know  Dosoris  know  that  these  notes 
are  the  voice  of  actual  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  field,  and  never  the  scurrying 
of  the  imagination  nor  fudge  from  books, 
catalogues  or  other  writings.  But  while 
much  is  grown  nothing  is  sold  at  Dosoris 

Bermuda  Lilies.— In  answer  to  J.  C. 
A.:  Don't  worry.  If  we  nevergot  another 
bulb  from  Bermuda  there  wouldn't  be  a 
lily  famine.  But  so  long  as  the  Bermuda 
people  grow  good  bulbs  and  sell  them  to 
us  for  less  money  than  we  can  buy  them 
anywhere  else,  so  long  we  shall  continue 
to  patronize  them.  If  California,  Caro- 
lina, the  Levant  or  any  other  place  goes 
into  the  lily  growing  business  and  pro- 
duces a  better  and  cheaper  article  than  we 
now  get  of  course  it  will  get  the  trade 
now  monopolized  by  Bermuda.  Claiming 
to  be  able  to  do  it  isn't  everything,  why 
don't  they  go  ahead  and  do  it?  We  be- 
lieve in  works.  "Lily  trust!"  If  rival 
concerns,  those  "in"  and  those  "not  in," 
influenced  by  business  jealousy,  raise  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot,  what  need  we  care? 
Let  them  pick  their  o  au  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire.  True,  they  have  got  the  lily  dis- 
ease in  Bermuda,  and  we  have  got  it 
here,  and  we  don't  know  of  anyplace  else 
where  they  haven't  gotit.  "Should  Con- 
gress pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  Harrisii  bulbs  from  Bermuda 
into  this  country?"  We  don't  see  why  it 
should. 


Insects. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  BUGS. 

In  nian\-  orchards  and  some  gardens  it 
would  seem  that  bugs  are  much  the  most 
successful  crop;  and  what  remedy  is  there 
except  early,  active  and  repeated  washing 
and  spraying?  A  knapsack  sprayer 
answers  very  well  to  scatter  the  insecti- 
cides in  grounds  of  moderate  size.  For 
somewhat  large  ones  a  half-barrel  size  on 
a  wheelbarrow  answers  well,  especially 
for  currants  and  gooseberries,  as  well  as 
for  potatoes.  But  on  any  considerable 
scale  a  standard  sprayer  is  essential. 

Let  me  call  attention  strongly  to  the 
importance  of  going  over  all  fruit  trees 
and  destroying  all  cocoons  of  hibernat- 
ing grubs  a  tach  d  to  the  branches.  It 
saves  much  trouble  and  injury,  later  on. 
These  cocoons  are  easily  seen  before  the 
leaves  come  out.  Afterwards,  you  will 
have  difficulty  in  detecting  the  worm  until 
his  ravages  have  been  far  too  extensive. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  insects, 
mostly  scale  insects,  which  can  only  be 
fought  during  the  few  days  after  hatching 
while  they  are  spreading  themselves  over 
the  new  growth.  Pretty  strong  soap  suds, 
rubbed  on  with  a  swab,  will  kill  most  of 
these;  but  be  careful  not  to  kill  the  "lady 
bugs"  which  feed  upon  them,  and  yet  are 
often  mistaken  for  the  injurious  class. 
Washing  with  soap-suds,  applied  with  a 
cloth  and  moderate  rubbing  to  the  limbs, 
will  destroy  not  only  insects,  but  also  the 
parasitic  mosses  which  supply  hiding 
places  for  insects.  T.  H.  H. 

Newport,  Vt. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 


TflE  VEOETflBLE  OflRDEN. 

The  spring  is  late,  the  nights  cold,  the 
weather  dry,  and  the  land  is  dry.  I'eas, 
spinach,  beets,  turnips,  carrots  and  some 
other  hardy  things  sown  this  spring 
are  up.  We  have  lieen  usin^  outdoor 
spinach  and  l;alc  (hi  th  sown  last  CdDfor 
sonic  time,  and  outdoor  rhubarb  for  a 
week,  and  cut  our  first  asparagus  yester- 
daj',  April  25.  And  there  are  lots  of  dan- 
delion yet.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, Jerusalem  artichokes,  horse  radish, 
sets  onionsand  wintcrsown  (in  thcgrccn- 
house)  onions  have  been  transplanted, 
and  doing  well.  We  are  cutting  a  second 
crop  of  lettuces  from  the  hoibcds,  and 
planted  several  kinds  out  of  doors.  I'roni 
a  running  spring  near  by  we  have  been 
gathering  water  cresses  since  a  fortnight. 

In  warm  light  rich  land  we  sowed  this 
wecksiiap  beans, sweet  corn,  Henderson's 
dwarf  Lima  and  some  pole  Limas,  but 
this  especially  in  the  case  of  the  last 
nauRd  IS  quite  a  risk.  If  we  escape  frost 
we  are  so  much  ahead;  if  we  arc  caught 
we  sow  again  in  the  same  hills  or  rows. 

Look  over  the  notes  written  for  last 
issue  (.■\pril  15,  page  233),  much  of  what 
was  written  then  is  applicable  still. 

Snap  Beans. — After  they  get  stringy 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  eating  them,  there- 
fore if  we  want  fresh  brittle  pods  we 
should  put  in  a  fresh  sowing  every  two 
weeks  irom  now  till  the  end  of  August. 
Sow  two  kinds,  say  Valentine  and  Refu- 
gee, or  a  Wax  bean,  at  a  time  to  make 
the  succession  better. 

LiMAS.— Have  the  poles  314  by  3VL'  feet 
apart,  or  if  you  have  many  together  4  by 
4-  feet  is  better.  Set  the  poles  deep  and 
firm.  Dig  around  them  to  make  the  soil 
loose  and  mellow,  then  firm  it  slightly 
with  the  footor  hand, and  sovy  the  beans, 
about  fiveto  a  hill, on  edgeand  cyedown, 
and  no  more  than  an  inch  below  ground. 
Having  the  seed  on  edge  rather  than  flat 
on  their  sides  is  a  precaution  against  rot- 
ting, especially  early  in  the  season. 

Beets.— Thin  those  that  are  up  to  3  or 
4-  inches  apart  in  the  row  to  cause  them 
to  bulb  quickly.  Sow  once  a  month  for  a 
succession. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— If  you  haven't 
done  so  already  sow  some  half  dwarf  out 
of  doors  at  once.  They  need  alongersea- 
son  than  does  winter  cabbage. 

Cabbage. — Plant  out  whatever  j-ou 
have  ready.  Eighteen  inches  apart  gives 
them  room  enough,  for  some  are  sure  to 
die  out  with  root  maggots  or  other  dis- 
ease. For  late  summer  and  fall  use  sow 
some  seed  of  Succession  or  other  good 
kind.  We  don't  sow  for  winter  cabbage 
till  after  the  25th  of  this  month,  but  in 
cooler  parts  sow  a  little  earlier. 

Carrots. — Thin  out  the  seedlings  to  an 
inch  or  two  apart.  Make  two  or  three 
sowings  during  tha  summer. 

Cauliflower.— Treat  as  for  cabbage. 

Celery. — Do  as  advised  in  last  issue. 

Chervil — ?ow»  a  little  in  a  corner  to 
cut  for  flavoring. 

Corn.— As  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is 
past  sow  some  corn.  But  really  on  ac- 
count of  the  com  worm  we  get  verj'  little 
pleasure  of  our  earliest  com;  it  alwaj's  is 
attacked.  The  later  sowings  are  tolera- 
bly free  from  the  pest. 

Cucumbers,  Melons  and  Squashes  — 
As  soon  as  frost  is  past  sow  these  in  hills 
out  of  doors.  As  the  cut  worms  cat  off 
so  many  of  the  early  ones  wc  also  sow  in 
pots   in   a  frame,  and  when  these  are  big 


and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  grubs  we 
plant  them  out. 

Ego  Plant  and  Peppers  wc  like  to 
keep  snug  and  warm  in  frames  till  the 
weather  warms  up  pretty  well,  say 
towards  the  end  of  May. 

Onions. — If  not  already  done  sow  .is 
soon  as  possible.  Our  seed  rows  are  15 
inches  apart,  just  enough  to  let  us  work 
easily  among  them. 

Parsley. — If  not  sown,  get  it  into  the 
ground  at  once,  ior  it  is  slow  to  germi- 
nate. Old  plants  run  to  seed,  so  are  of  no 
use  for  summer  work.  But  we  get  a  nice 
picking  from  them  in  spring  before  this 
year's  sowings  are  big  enough  to  pluck 
from. 

Parsnips,  Salsify  and  Scorzonera.— 
In  deeply  unfastened  ground  the  roots 
have  a  chance  to  get  straight  down  with- 
out much  hindrance,  hence  are  apt  to  be 
better  than  in  shallow  land.  Sow  them 
this  month  in  rows  2  feet  apart. 

Spinach.- Sow  a  row  here  and  there 
between  peas,  or  other  crops;  as  it  is  u]) 
and  off  so  soon  there  is  little  need  in  occu- 
pying a- separate  piece  of  ground  by  it. 

Tomatoes. — Get  them  gradually,  but 
properly  hardened  off  before  planting 
them  out.  We  plant  them  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month. 

Turnips.— Thin  those  already  up,  and 
once  a  fortnight  sow  a  row  to  insure  to 
you  young  tender  roots. 


and  examine  his  own  grown  second  crop 
.sets.  They  were  an  even  handsome  lot 
of  potatoes  as  one  could  see,  but  as  he 
told  us  not  very  good  to  eat,  they  were 
too  immature.  A  run  around  among 
these  market  gardeners  is  one  of  the 
treats  wc  have  in  store  for  you  if  you 
visit  us  this  year. 


SECOND  CROP  POTATOES. 

I  note  what  you  say  about  second  crop 
potatoes,  page  217,  and  our  leading  seeds- 
man, Mr.  LUIathorne,  has  also  called  my 
attention  to  it.  You  saj'  they  are  imma- 
ture and  not  good  to  eat.  That  may  be 
true  as  regards  those  grown  in  the  north. 
But  in  the  south  they  mature  perfectly 
and  are  delicious  eating.  Here  in  South- 
em  Tennessee  our  second  crop  potatoes 
mature  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
from  then  till  Christmas  they  are  dug 
thoroughly  matured,  and  if  you  ever  ate 
anything  really  excellent  it  is  our  second 
crop.  But  one  can  hardly  afford  to  eat 
them,  they  are  needed  for  planting.  They 
are  generally  dug  in  late  fall  and  banked 
out  in  the  open  field  till  January,  when 
they  are  planted  again  for  the  spring 
crop.  But  I  leave  mine  in  the  field  all 
winter,  digging  them  as  required  for  use, 
and  prefer  this  to  pitting  them.  And  let 
me  tell  you  there  is  a  wide  field  here  for 
northern  people  to  come  and  raise  second 
crop  Irish  potatoes  alone. 

Memphis,  Tenn.         James  Stewart. 

All  very  true.  You  plant  in  January 
(as  you  know  we  spent  nearly  two  j'cars 
at  gardening  in  the  south),  we  plant  in 
March,  April  or  May,  according  to  how 
far  north  you  come;  at  Dosoris  it  is  the 
second  or  third  week  in  April.  That  note, 
therefore,  was  not  meant  for  the  south. 
Second  crop  southern  grown  potatoes  are 
sold  in  the  north  for  seed,  not  for  eating, 
no  matter  how  good  to  eat  they  may  be. 
Northern  grown  second  crop,  as  stated 
in  that  note  (page  217),  are  immature 
and  not  good  to  eat,  but  excellent  for 
seed.  In  fact  raising  them  here  is  a  mat- 
ter requiring  judgment  and  experience. 
But  it  is  done.  Some  months  ago  in 
company  with  Mr.  L.  V.  Hallock  of 
Queens  and  Mr.  Kider  of  the  Jamaica 
Bank,  we  visited  Mr.  AbramVan  Sicklin's 
place.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest,  largest, 
most  successful  and  money-making  mar- 
ket gardeners  on  Long  Island,  but  silent 
as  a  sphinx  as  regards  his  met  hods  of  cul- 
tivation. But  we  found  him  espccialh- 
buoyant  on  the  subject  of  jiotatoes,  and 
he  brought  us  down  into  his  cellar  to  see 


SECOND  CROP   FOTflTOES. 

Second  crop  potatoes  such  as  are  grown 
in  the  south  for  seed,  are  raised  from  the 
early  crop  of  the  same  season.  In  digging 
the  first  crop  the  potatoes  to  be  used  for 
planting  the  second  one  are  spread  out  in 
the  light  for  a  few  days  to  get  greened. 
They  are  then  spread  in  anj'  convenient 
place  and  covered  with  pine  straw,  which 
is  kept  moist  Previous  to  this  covering 
it  is  best  to  chip  off  a  small  piece  of  the 
end  of  potato,  as  they  sprout  more 
readily  with  the  skin  merely  broken.  The 
])otatoes  under  the  straw  will  sprout 
from  the  first  of  August  on,  and  we  plant 
the  sprouted  ones  up  to  the  middle  of 
August.  These  grow  until  killed  down  by 
frost,  usually  the  latter  part  of  No  vembir. 
Being  out  of  the  ground  so  short  a  time 
these  make  the  best  of  seed  for  early 
planting,  as  they  grow  with  the  strong 
growth  of  the  terminal  bud.     W.  F.  M. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


POTATOES. 

W.  M.,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  asks:  1.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  Lady  Finger 
])otatoes,  and  if  there  is  where  can  they 
be  obtained. 

2.    What  is  the  best  baking  potato? 

1.  Yes,  there  is  a  potato  called  Lady 
Finger.  It  is  occasionally  grown  as  a 
fancy  variety,  but  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  as  a  main  crop.  Some  people  like 
it  and  others  regard  it  as  worthless.  Try 
Mr.  Myron  F.  Pierson,  Seneca  Castle, 
Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.  Mr.  Silas  L.  Albertson,  who  has  had 
great  experience  with  potatoes  tells  us 
"except  the  Lady  Finger  the  best  potato 
for  baking  is  the  HomeComfort,  a  variety 
grown  in  Steuben  Co., this  state  (N.  Y.)." 
Speaking  with  our  esteemed  friend  Mr. 
E.  S.  Carman,  of  the  Rural  Neiv  Yorker 
the  other  day  he  mentioned  Rural  Blush  as 
being  the  best  potato  for  baking.  By  the 
way,  the  day  before  (April  19),  Mr.  Car- 
man planted  seventy  varieties  of  potatoes 
in  his  experiment  grounds  at  River  Edge, 
N.J. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  of  Vermont,  says  he 
finds  the  Polai-is  to  be  the  best  potato  for 
baking. 

LETTUCES-OKRfl. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  in  southern  New 
York,  I  planted  three  varieties  of  lettuce 
and  four  of  radishes  in  the  open  air.  I 
have,  of  late,  become  specially  pleased 
with  lettuce  of  the  Cos  type,  and  I  have 
been  very  successful  with  it,  I  think  it 
within  bounds  to  say  that  95  per  cent  of 
all  that  I  transplanted  made  perfect 
heads.  It  is  not  five  minutes  work  to  slip 
a  little  rubber  band  around  a  hundred  of 
these  plants,  when  nearly  full  grown,  and 
in  a  week  or  ten  days  j'ou  find  them  beau- 
tifully blanched,  tender  and  delicate. 
Last  season  I  had  Paris  White  and 
Trianon— this  season  I  shall  try  the  same 
.and  a  new  type,  dwarfed,  sent  out  by 
Burpee.  Of  the  head  lettuce  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind,  I  find  nothing  better  than  the 
Deacon.  It  makes  very  solid  heads, 
which  are  easily  blanched,  and  it  remains 
a  long  time  in  the  hot  summer  weather 
without   going  to  seed.     [All  quite  true. 
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And  we  grow  it  every  year  because  of  its 
certainty  in  heading  in  summer.  But  it 
is  of  poor  quality.  In  view  of  its  high 
standing  as  a  "head"  lettuce  this  unfav- 
orable statement  may  bring  a  storm  of 
dissenting  opinions  upon  us,  but  the  fact 
is  there  just  the  same.  The  Cos  lettuces 
are  of  fine  quality,  but  as  they  "bolt"  so 
soon  in  hot  summer  weather  we  omit 
them  after  July. — Ed.] 

Okra. — Each  vear  finds  me  more  and 
more  fond  of  okra  as  a  garden  product. 
In  soups  and  ragouts  it  is  especially  val- 
uable, and  stewed  by  itself  is  a  delightful 
dish.  It  makes  also  one  of  the  most 
delicious  and  dainty  pickles,  gathered 
when  small  and  very  tender.  1  would  not 
lie  without  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  grow. 
E.  G'.  Fowler. 


QUBSTIONS  ABOUT  MUSHROOMS. 

G.  E.  W.,  Dickson  avenue,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  asks: 

1.  Can  mushrooms  be  grown  in  sum- 
mer to  pay? 

2.  How  long  does  it  take  to  grow  them 
from  spawn? 

3.  Where  can  English  spawn  and 
French  flake  be  obtained? 

4.  At  what  price  per  pound? 

5.  Where  can  full  instructions  in  regard 
to  raising  mushrooms  be  had,  and  at 
what  price? 

1.  Yes.  The  common  mushrooms  in 
caves,  and  the  "new  "mushroom  in  frames 
or  greenhouses,  or  even  out  of  doors. 

2.  About  six  weeks. 

3.  At  any  leading  seed  store  advertis- 
ing in  Gardening.  The  French,  however, 
being  in  less  demand  is  in  proportionately 
less  supply. 

4  English  about  12  cents  per  pound. 
Large  lots  cheaper. 

5.  Mushrooms:  How  to  grow  them. 
Price  $1.50.  Can  be  had  from  the  jMib- 
lisher  of  Gari)Knin<;. 


WILL  TOMATOES  MIX? 


J.  B.  F.,  Kansas  City,  asks:  "If  two 
varieties  of  tomatoes  are  planted  near 
each  other  will  they  mix;  and  if  so,  at 
what  distance  apart  should  they  be 
])lanted  to  prevent  this?" 

They  are  apt  to.  But  if  a  variety  is 
pretty  well  fixed  in  character,  even  if 
grown  contiguous  to  another,  most  of 
the  seedlings  raised  from  it  are  apt  to 
resemble  the  seed  bearing  parent.  For 
instance  Dwarf  Champion,  Acme,  Perfec- 
tion or  Peach.  How  far  apart  to  have 
them  to  keep  them  true?  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty, because  by  wind,  insects  or  other 
uncontrollable  means  the  pollen  of  a  va- 
riety rods  away  may  be  carried  to  the 
stigmas  of  those  we  wish  to  keep  pure. 
But  a  few  rods  apart,  or  in  separate  fields 
gives  reasonable  security. 


GROWING  BUNCH  YAMS. 

C.  H.  H.,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  asks  Mr. 
Stewart  to  "please  inform  me  whether 
you  practice  hill  or  level  culture  in  rais- 
ing them?" 

Mr.  Stewart  answers:  "On  ridges  by 
all  means,  as  we  do  in  planting  Irish 
potatoes.  And  plant  early,  laying  a  lib- 
eral .-illowance  of  cotton  .seed  meal  under 
the  sets  in  the  hill." 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


Hardy  Chrysanthemums. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  beautilul  race  of  Chrysanthemums  known  as 
Pompons  is  perennial  and  perfectly  hardy.  We  have  secured  from  Jaoan,  England, 
France  and  America  a  magnificent  collection  of  about  one  hundred  distinct 
varieties,  of  almost  every  shade,  color  and  blending.  They  have  only  to  become 
known  to  be  appreciated  as  one  of  the  most  charming  and  desirable  classes  of 
plants  for  the  garden. 

During  the  months  of  September,  October  and  November,  and  when  heavy  frosts 
have  cut  down  all  other  flowers,  these  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  are  still  in  their 
autumn  glory.     Price,  25c.  eacli;  $2.50  per  dozen. 


The  Wonderful   New   Rose 

''CRIMSON  RAMBLER,  "  ,rom  japan, 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  open  garden,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  intro- 
ductions in  many  years.  A  shoot  will  grow  ten  feet  in  a  single  season,  and  has  pro- 
duced as  many  as  300  blooms  in  magnificent  clusters.  This  Rose  is  superb  for  pil- 
lars and  trellises.  Received  Gold  Medal  from  the  National  Rose  Society  of  England, 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  and  First  Class  certificates  wherever  exhib- 
ited.    Price,  35c.  each;  3  plants  for  $1.00. 


THE  CALIFORNIA. 

Mammoth  New  Violet.  Floral 
Wonder  of  the  Century.  Blooms 
cover  a  silver  dollar;  stems  12  to  14  in. 
long;  color  deep  violet-put  pie  (does  not 
fade);  fragrance  intense;  several  hundred 
flowers  from  a  single  plant;  blooms  dur- 
ing seven  months  in  the  year. 
Price,  2SC.  each;  $2.50  per  dozen. 


CULTURE. 

"The  California  Violet"  is  hardy 
and  should  be  grown  exactly  the  same 
as  Marie  Louise  or  other  Violets,  either 
in  cold  frames  or  violet  houses;  or,  if 
planted  in  the  open  ground  will  bloom 
in  the  early  tall  and  spring. 


We  offer  a  superb  collection  of  Orchids,  containing  150  of  the  choicest  vari- 
eties, line  plants,  tor  J200.      Many  of  these  varieties  cannot  be  procured  in  England 
for  less  than  810  each.     Details  sent  upon  request. 
Our  New  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  all  patrons  upon  request. 

Pitcher  &  Manda, "~ )  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 


VAUQHAN'5    CANNAS. 

^         MEDAL  WINNING  VARIETIES.     Offered  now  for  the  first  tin 

CHICAGO-The  best  vermilion  scarlet  to  il.ite.     Each,  $1.60. 

MADAME  ALPHONSE    BOUVIER-In  color  like  Mme.  Crozy,  tinted  with  dark  cri 

son  spots.    Scarce.     Each,  81.7.''). 
M.    MESNIER— Salmon,  dotted  audstreaked  with  red.     Each,  81.1X1. 
MIDWAY— Rich  vermilion  streaked  with  faint  criiuson.     Each,  $1 IH). 
OCTAVE    MIRABEAU-Deep    vermilion    penciled    with    orange    yellow    and    crimsi 

Each,  81.(K1. 

STANDARD   CANNAS. 


ECANDALE   20  ( 


BUY  CANNAS 


Ch  EXP.    CRAMPBEL 20  Cts. 

CEO.  W.   CHILDS   20  Cts. 

MME.   CROZY     10  cts. 

SECY   STEWART 15  cts. 

YELLOW  SHADES    MIXED..      15  CIS. 

SCARLET 15  cts. 

.Descriptions  in  our  Gardening  Illustrated,  sent  f 


VAUGHAN'S 

NEW    YORK:    26  Barclay  St. 


SEED    STORE, 

84  &  80  Randolph  i^t.,  CHIC  \QO. 


CHOICE    ROSES.    SEEDS    I 

BOTTOM   PRICES.      Send  \ 

fine  Rose«ii.l|iKl  ..I  l,.-;iulllu 

..v,.r  ll«i   h,-st   kin.l-,    with   Cat 


Sweel  Peas.  ]0  pktH.  15e,    12  full  size  pkts. 
table  seeds  for  family  garden.  50c.    Everything  by 
mall,  postpaid  at  little  prices     Order  to-day. 
ALFRED  F.  CONARD.  Drawer  V.  West  Grove.  Pa. 
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WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


Amateurs #  Private  Gardeners 


should  ha 


NOVELTIES    AND    SPECIALTIES    FOR    1895, 
containing  the  latest  introductions,  sent  free  to- 
gether with  our  48  page  General  t 
Catalogue  of  NURSERY   STOCK. 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON   CO., 


Pa. 


HARDY    PINKS. 

The  White  Witch.  Dummer,  Essex  Witch. 
New  Mound,  Glen  Valley  and  old  lashioned 
Garden  Pinks. 
ARMERIA  LAUCHEANA  (Sea  I'ink).  a  continu- 
ous bloomer,  fine  for  editings,  perfectly  hardy. 

THADDEUS  HALE, So.  Byfield,  Mass. 
HOW  TO  GROW 

Pine=Apples. 


JOHN  ASPINWALL,  Eau  Gallie.  Fia. 


Mention  UardenlnK- 


i8g5- 
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Bugs  may  come,  and  Bugs  may  go 


but  SLUG  SHOT  saves  the  Garden. 


The  Deacon's  Advice, 

FROM   PRACTICAL    EXPERIENCE. 


iBKOOdtOHIDSHEEl'liK 

OF  Lice.    On  all  Karden 
tmtifaly.  and  do  not  forKi- 


ro  Shot  helps  the  plants  I 


Bug  and  Black  Kle 


grow,  and  keeps  a' 


such  like  plants,  IF  Tou  Do  not  cahe 
TO  sow  the  seed  bl't  once,  dust  the  rows  with  Slug 
shot  just  before  they  come  up.  and  you  won't  blame 
the  seedsman  for  bad  seed.  And  when  you  set  out  To- 
bacco plants  or  CabbaKC  plants  put  Slug  Shot  around 
and  near  the  plants  and  stir  It  In  the  soil,  for  this  keeps 
away  the  cut  worm,  and  I  never  saw  a  root  maKKOt 
come  to  any  cabbage  so  planted.  Some  are  wise  and 
some  otherwise  Slug  Shot  also  utterly  de- 
stkovs  Sow  Bi'gs.    The  Bellows  for  applying  Is 


for  potatoesa 

use  It  light,  spread  I 


night;  keep  a  look  < 


BDWI.N  R 


SOLD  BY  THE  SEEDSMEN. 

Kor  pamphlet.  adiiresB 

B.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill  on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


P 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Rhododen- 
drons, Roses,  and  Hardy 
Perennials 

Planting  Plans  and  Suggestions 

requiring  improvement,  or  Planting 
write  us  early  in  the  year.  Send  (. 
Catalogue,with  unique  photogravure 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO.. 
J 02  State  St.,   Boston.  Mass. 


WESLEY    YOUNG, 


LABELS 


NURSERYMEN'S  and 
FLORISTS- 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 

Successor  to  The  Dayton  Hedge  Co.,  Dayton,  ()., 
and  Judson  &  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


r  ♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
A  FINE  LAWN  can  be  had  in  from  Eight  to  Twelve  Weeks  by  using  the   \ 

SPECIAL"    EVERGREEN  | 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED,    j 

hlB  1h  the  very  tinest  inl.xture  of  (JniSH  HetMts  timt  can  !»•  made,  and  whould  always  be  used  whore    ♦ 
made  many  experln 


_  _;  oupht  to  predominate  1 

the  addition  of  Sweet  Vernal.  Fine-leaved  and  Uard  Fescues.  Crei 


I  lawn,  and  a  hardiness  to  withstand  walk 
wine  attainable.  This  "speciar"  mixture  Is  prepared  on  tl 
possible  results. 

INTRODUCTION  OFFER  -Lawn  seed  of  the  fine  quality  of  t 


1  save  you  money. 


1  W,  P.  brand  la  sold  every- 


♦  Q.   C.   WATSON,  X 

♦  43  North  Tenth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.  S.  A.    ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


10,000  Berberis  Thunbergii.  \V-i  to  2  rt. 
a),OCO         "        red  berried,  2  to  ;)^i  ft. 
1.3,000         "        purpleleaved,  2to;j}4  ft. 
20,000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  ft, 
30,000  California  privet  3  to  6  ft. 
10,000  common  privet,  -S  to  6  ft. 
5,000  strong  Multiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

Also  Althea,  Snowberry,  Spirasa,  Viburnum,  Co 
nus.  White  Lilac,  three-thorned  Acacia  and  a 
Evergreen  Hedge  plants.  Priced  catalogue  to  an 
address.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,        Plymouth,  Mass. 


ffST 


EVERGREEN  TRAILERS:^ 


Large  stock  and  lowest  prices.  We  w 
be  undersold.  Also  wholesale  list  of  fii 
lected  trees  and  plants  in  quantity.  W 
no  retail  trade. 
GLADIOLI  (no  list),  mixed  colors,  raonstei 


:  per  i 


bulbs 
3c  each;  2.')c  per 
H,  HARRISONS.  SONS, 
.banon  Springs,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 

strong  young  plants, 
30c.  each;  J3  per  doz. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  G, 
Tarrytown-on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HOMES  BY  THE.  SEfl.  KSi?f'S??J- 

lands.  Game.  OysterB  and  Mah  In 
abuiKlance.  Lemons.  Oranyes.  I'lneapplesand  all  Sub- 
tropltyil  KrultBand  Flowers  are  grown  to  perfection. 
(JlmKtcdellKhtful,  Summer  and  Winter.  Land  fertile, 
hiKh  and  dry.  A  nook  In  pi  nDirtA  compara- 
tively unknown  that  offers  rLWKlUA  to  settlers 
and  XX)  winter  visitors  advantaKes  not  found  elsewhere. 
SeekerH  after  health,  pleasure,  or  profit  should  read 
our  booklet,  sent  free,  LEMON  BAV  LAND  CO. 
1400  Old  Colony  r 
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Ma\ 


Miscellaneous. 


FUNGOUS    DISEASES    OF    ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS. 

Dr.  B3'ron  D.  Halsted  of  Kutgcis  Col 
lege,  and  a  high  authority  on  this  subject, 
in  a  paper  read  at  Boston  on  the  26th 
ult.  said  in  substance:  Ityour  jilanls  are 
already  infested  with  fungous  diseases  it 
will  be  a  very  hard  matter,  if  possible,  to 
cure  them  by  the  use  of  any  known  fungi- 
cides. To  keep  your  plants  clean  you 
must  use  preventive,  not  curative. means; 
by  an  intelligent,  free  and  persistant  use 
of  fungicides  before  the  fungous  diseases 
attack  the  plants  you  can  keep  them 
away;  but  let  the  disease  once  get  hold, 
fungicides  can  do  little  more  than  keep  it 
in  check.  Dr.  Halsted  said  one  hundied 
and  sixty-five  kinds  of  fungus  diseases 
are  known  to  attack  the  rose;  commonest 
among  these  are  the  black  spot  (Actino- 
nema  rosw),  powdery  mildew  (Sphwr- 
otheca  pani]osa),a  downy  mildew  (Poro- 
iiospora  sparva),  rose  anthracno.se 
{Glceosporhiw  fructigemiuni) ,  and  ros-e 
leaf  blight  (Sphxrella  rosigena).  The 
carnation  rust  (  Uromyces  caryophyllinus) 
and  the  old  carnation  disease  or  leaf  spot 
(Septoria  dianthi)  are  the  most  trouble- 
some to  this  plant.  Violets  are  subject 
to  two  leaf  spots  ( Cercospora  viohe  and 
Phyllosticta  riolx)  The  discoloration 
at  the  ends  of  green  leaved  draca;nas  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  (Phyllosticta  wacii- 
licola).  The  yellow  spots  on  palm  leaves 
are  the  work  of  an  anthracnose  fungus 
[Colletotrichum  kentise)  The  damping 
off  of  seedlings  is  generally  caused  by  a 
fungus^(Pct/;yum  De  Baryianum). 

The  preventive  means  are,  first,  to  start 
new  plants  from  healthy  stock;  secondly, 
to  prevent  the  germs  of  decay  from  enter- 
ing the  healthy  plants;  and  thirdly,  if 
such  are  present  to  check  their  growth  as 
much  as  possible.  Germs  of  decay  enter 
from  the  soil  or  the  air.  The  seed  bed 
and  cutting  bench  should  be  germ  free, 
and  to  this  end  all  the  woodwork  of 
greenhouses  should  be  cleaned  as  fre- 
quently and  thoroughly  as  possible.  A 
Irequent  change  of  soil  is  important.  But 
after  these  preventive  measures  have  been 
carried  out  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
fungicides  for  occasional  use  in  the  green- 
house, as  well  as  in  the  orchard  and  gar- 
den as  germ  destroyers.  For  roses  the 
mildew  may  be  controlled  by  sulphur, 
either  dusted  upon  the  foliage  or  heated 
upon  the  greenhouse  pipes.  The  black 
spot  has  been  checked  by  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, and  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  copper.  The  formula  for  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  five  pounds  of  lime  and 
five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  fifty 
gallons  of  water;  each  may  be  prepared 
and  kept  in  stock,  to  be  mixed  as  needed 
for  spraying.  The  formula  for  ammo- 
niacal solution  of  the  carbonate  of  copper 
is  five  ounces  of  carbonate  of  copper  dis- 
solved in  three  quarts  of  strong  (-l-F) 
ammonia,  to  be  afterward  added  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  These  two  fungicides 
are  the  chief  compounds  that  can  be  rec- 
ommended for  fungous  diseases  in  the 
greenhouse.  A  solution  of  potassic  sul- 
phide (\'-i  ounce  of  sulph'de  to  one  gallon 
of  water)  has  proved  a  successful  remedy 
in  carnation  diseases.  Good  results  have 
followed  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
fungi  on  violets  and  many  other  plants 
would  doubtless  be  benefited  by  its  use. 
Hut  the  work  against  injurious  fungi 
must  be  preventive  instead  of  curative, 
and  the  old  adage  "An  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  poimdof  cure"  isnowhere 
more  ap])licable. 


K^ 


oap:.GiaEAT  SPECInLn-Y 


„  .„„  °e'a*  ous  oX  f^e^eds.    Shall  we  ma.l  >ou  a  ™p^  nowJ__^^  pi,„t„g,3ph>c  .llus 

Addition  to  the  niany  charm.ug  view>  of  ^8^„°^^thing  absolutely  without  parallel 

-     unique  Floral  Wonder  '"  fPP"  V°  ed^uld  act  buy  a  packet  now    but  w  e  be 

„f  tr^rfir.iltnre.    One  dollar  per  seeu  wuuiu  .j.j^ a.,„„^^  .,f  tlie  coininE  of 


the  ETeatelst  novelty  that  has  yet 
a  profound  sensation  in  '91.,  and 


atng  aosoiuLciy  wii.i»wu,.  ^ 
I  buv  a  packet  now    but 
advance  of  the  coinir 
u    fflrwer-      Twill  I 


W.'aTX,EJS  VrKP^g  &  CO  ,  PhiUdelphi^ 


A  .  Bright  .  Book  .  about  .  SEEDS  .  (just  issued 

B)  ii;kt  alike  inside  and  outside.  Tlie  outside  is  ted,  and  the  inside 
ceHamly  will  be — by  all  who  need  live  Seeds. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  sent  on  a  eent  postal  card.  You'd  better 
spend  that  cent  to-day  f    ADDRESS  AS  ABO  VE. 


FARHER  on  the  STRAWBERRY 


of  ; 


ittle  I 


L.  J.  Far 


,  who  has  spent  his  life 
oug  small  fruits.  A  complete  practical  treatise,  price  25c.  Every  person  or- 
ing  will  receive  G  Lady  Thompson  Strawberry  plants  if  they  mention  this  pa- 
43"The  first  person  who  orders  from  each  state  will  receive  $1  worth  of 
uts  (our  choice)  free.  If  you  love  fruits,  send  (or  our  catalogue  of  plants  and 
es,  free.     Hi^h.':,t  aaxuth  on  StuTwhc^i  ies  a(  the  Ifo,  ld\s  Fun  . 

0.  Box  E.      THE  L.  J.  FARHER  NURSERY  CO.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


quantity. 

fiSPARAGUS  E00T8.  ^:^,:^^^f^^ 

and  Palmetto.     Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HONEYSUCKLES,  faiel^"^'""""^^""-^'"^ 
fiMPELOPSlS  VEITCHII 


from  3iuch   pots. 


TnrrQ    Deciduous,    Evergreen.   Fruil 

InLLUi  mental.  Also  Flowering  Shi 

in  variety.     Send  for  Trac 

THE   WM.   H.   MOON  CO..  Morr 


S.VJ.OO  per   1000. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  olTer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.      Priced 

Catalogue  mailed    tree.     Established   1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  i  Co.)  Bloomlngton,  111. 

TESTED 


SSXSJESaO^S!  1 

PLANTS!     BULBS!| 


quality.    PRICES  RIGHT. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

WEEBER    &    DON, 

114  Chambers  St.,       New  York  Cr 


Plant  Tested  Garden,  Flowerand  Farm  Seeds 

the  quau"  5^  s\i iJsu  n\'a SM-d  S, ■  iKH(\y ou r  fJv^A 
Catalogue ut Seeas,  Plants,  Bulba,  Tools,  Etc. 

W.  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

(Sucm.ur.  lo  lllruu.   blM,-,   &  to.)  186    E.    Kinzie    St. 
Keene,  N.  H.     It  will  iistonlah  and' plciise.    Free. 


iSgs. 
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^1?f!TfnfVfmi?f1!fVfrfVf^ 


For 

Lawns  and 

Gardens. 


Bowker's        :3 
Lawn  Dressing,    i^ 


A  clear 

:j 

^odorless,  and  efficient  s 

ubstitu 

e^ 

idiices 

a^^ 

^compact    green    turf,    1 

rilliant 

y  _5 

^=  colored     flowers,    and 

delicioi 

-^^ 

^  vegetables. 

^ 

»-                  irn„„„hfr,r,hn„..,.lnt, 

.      to. 

0^ 

^1              House  lot  and  garden, 

'^^ 

^—             Lawn,  garden,  and  flowe 

r  beds,  3. 

«::- 

^       A    handsomely   illustrated 

ramphl 

"^ 

^ 

Ibowker^^;^^^?^, 

£:;                            ,     , 

r^ 

^iiUUiUiUiiiiUiUiiiiUiUL^ 

Hand  Carts 

BEST  HAND  WAGON  MADE...       JXs 


T^y  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

714  Chestnut  5t.  Phila. 


NOT  TO  BE  TRIED. 


ALREADY  PROVED. 


Ever=Blooming  and  Hardy 

•  •  NEW   ROSE  •  • 

Beile  Siebrecht 


Dean  Hole,  the  highest  authority  on  Roses 
in  the  world,  pronounces  it  the  best  Ever- 
blooming  Rose  ever  introduced. 


ORDERS   BOOKED   NOW. 


Price  for  strong  plants,  $1.00  each;  $10.00  per  dozen; 
$75.00  per  hundred. 

SIEBRECHT  &  WADLEY, 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 

5tli  Ave.  &  37th  St..  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NE,W  ROGHELLE,  N.  Y. 


isi  New  Apples,  Pears,  Nut  Trees  &  Novelties  Ioo'acrIs 

Starr,  the  largest  early  apple,  12  iu  around,  marketable  1st  week  in  July;  Par- 
ig.jii,  Parlm  and  others.  Koonce  Hear,  early,  handsome  and  delicious.  Lincoln 
Coreless.  very  large  and  very  late;  Seneca,  Japan  Gloden  Russet,  Vt.  Beauty.  »c., 
Japan  Quince  Columbia  unequalled  for  jelly.  Nuts— Parry's  Giant,  6  in.  around 
the  largest  known  chestnut;  Paragon,  Numbo  and  many  others.  Walnuts- 
hiench,  Persian,  Japan.  English  and  Am.,  Pecans  Almonds  and  Filberts, 
}■]  eignus  I.ongipes,  Japan  Mayberries,  Hardy  Oranges;  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt. 
Lhernes.  free  Irom  insects,  black  knots  and  other  diseases;  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 

S.  3 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

|TnK    liKVUINK    M  Ksb  K\  .   .lAI'Oli    W.   MANMNCi 


mil. 
'i-r° 

rolci 

In 

sssorlmenl  of  llsrilr  Orns-  L 

Amerl™.  Two  hundred  paRO 

ptivc  calalo-uc  o„  opplic*- 

i:kai)in(;.  mass. 

PURE 


THRIFTY  DOPULRR 
.      REES  r^RICES 


mwcalalo^Uf;  dilli  relit  from 

ill  others.  NoWorttlcEsNoveltleB. 

Ml  "solid  meat."Every  dollar 

of  siieci'ssful  fruit  growers  plant  no 

Sogers  Nursery  Co .  Bos  103  Moorestown.N.J. 


Hardy  Ferns 

and  Flowers. 

You   Kill  find  over    ^Q    varieties  of  liardy 
PPPMC   In  m^  rntnlOKUe,  desirahle  for  a  shady 
rUlMlO  b.ink    fernery  or  brookslde. 
I  II  IPC    '>"    kiQiU.     Auratums.   Kramerl.  Coral 
LILlLO  Lily  of  Siberia.  Ac. 

RAr.   n.iIPr\PM  forawetbankorconservBtory. 
DUU   UnrVULn  Hardy  Trllllums.  Iris.  Orchids. 
A:i;.    Send  Inr  Descriptive  IlliiBtratedCataloKno. 

Edward  Gilletl,  Soultiwick,  Mass. 


For  $1,00,  POSTAL  NOTE  or  MONEY  ORDER 


(Mlur  und  Slfver-leaf  Geraniums:  ^  hardy  Candytuft; 
2.-.  Achillea.  The  Pearl;  'JO  hardy  Phlox.  The  Pearl: 
■Jii  hfirdv  ever-bloomlnjr  yellow  Paris  Dal8ie8:2<)  Double 
frlnt'cil' Petunias;  :i(i  Chrysanthemunis.  aflsorted. 
G.  C.  NANZ.  1007  Walnut  St..  Owensboro.  Ky. 


Hardy  Perennials. 

Send  for  our  large  Catalogue  of  the  above, 
which  contains  full  description  and  cultural 
directions.  All  the  best  German  and  Japan 
Irises,  Clematis  and  other  vines;  Poppies, 
Paeonies,  Ornamental  Grasses,  etc.  as  well 
as  the  choicest  sorts  of  tender  and  hardy 
Water  Lilies.  Our  collection  is  tne  largest 
and  most  select  of  any,  and  our  prices,  qual- 
ity considered,  the  lowest. 

WOOLSON   &   CO., 

Lock  Drawer  E.  Passaic,  N.  J. 


FOR  $5. 


Kent  Cannan. 
IS  Best  Tea  Kos 
12  Kest  f'hrrsan 
4  Kent  Carhatid 


HeHt 
l{)St 

Itesl    Vfr 


loiverlnff  ISefCoiiiH§, 
'i  Kest  I'aliiis  for  liou8e. 
PROBST  BROS.   FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mention  Gardetitng. 
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MUSK    MELONS    AND    WATER    MELONS    IN 
OKLflflOMfl. 

F.  M.,  Eubank,  writes  us  as  follows: 
I  herewith  send  you  seed  of  a  very  early 
tnuskmelon  which  I  believe  you  will  like 
[Seeds  received  Thank  you.— Hi).].  It  is 
a  sweet,  green-fleshed  melon  with  a 
peculiar  hickoi-y-nut  flavor  that  I  am 
very  fond  of.  As  I  have  fine  success  grow- 
ing melons,  please  don't  think  me  egotist- 
ical if  I  tell  you  how  I  treat  them  [On  the 
contrary,  in  telling  us  you  confer  a  favor 
on  us.— Ed.]  I  select  the  driest  and  sandi- 
est ground,  dig  it  very  deep,  and  enrich  it 
with  well  decomposed  sheep  manure  or 
cow  manure,  then  raise  itinto  hills  forthe 
seed.    And  I  sow  late. 

The  Yellow  Bottom  water  melon  is 
something  new,  it  will  probably  be  intro- 
duced as  a  novelty  in  a  year  or  two.  It 
is  the  best  meloii  I  have  got  hold  of.  I 
send  you  a  few  seeds  for  trial.  If  you  suc- 
ceed in  getting  any  seeds  of  the  Muskill 
water  melon  kindly  let  me  know  from 
whom  as  I  wish  to  buy  some  too.  [We 
have  written  to  several  Virginia  firms  for 
it  but  without  success.  Our  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Silas  Albertson  of  Long  Island, 
however,  has  sent  us  some  seed  that  he 
himself  saved  from  a  melon  of  extraordi- 
nary excellence  he  had  eaten  in  Virginia, 
and  which  he  believes  was  the  true 
Muskill.— Ed.] 


PEARS. 

Many  years  ago  I  procured  the  Howell, 
( )nondoga  and  Swan's  Orange  from  Mr. 
llicks.  The  Howell  is  spoken  of  highly, 
but  the  Onondago  is  better  with  us.  [The 
Howell  bears  well— nice,  smooth  fruit— 
cverv  year  at  Dosoris,  but  it  is  of  poor 
fiuafity.— Ed.]  S.  L.  A. 

Long  Island. 

steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  wt 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Wegee,  O.,  uses  no  other  j 


Green  Bone  Cutter.- 


HING  ON  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  an 
■LE  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Boni 
Warranted  to  double  Edit  Yield 


and 


V>  Nestle' ami,  rlawn Sprinkler  vCN 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  USED  II  OlVb  IT  UNSTINTED  PRAISE. 


p.  M.  CHILD  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Airii.  JI,  1W5. 

G^^«//£/H^w,— I  have  thoroughly  tested  your  Rain  Maker  Nozzle  and  find  it  an  excellent  media 
of  conveying  a  large  quantity  oJ  water  in  an  uniform  spray.      For  forcing  a  6ne,  but  strong  spray  ( 
the  under  parts  of  the  leafage  of  a  rose  bed.  to  dislodge  insect  pests,  it  has  no  competitor.     For  utilit 
plicity  and  strength  of  construction.  It  is  unsurpassed. 


W.  C.  EGAN. 


? garden,  simplicity  and  strength  of  c 

Price  $i.oo,  prepaid.     Try  one.      You  will  find  it  the  most  useful  garden  appliani 
lU  have  ever  had.     Made  of  polished  brass.    Simple.     Indestructible. 

P.  M.  CHILD  &  CO.,  6i22  Oglesby  Ave,  Chicago. 


CANTON  GARDEN  PLOW 


MINIATURE  GOLD  PLOWS 


OUR    GARDEN    PLOW 

Weighs  20  lbs.,  retails  for  $5.     Thousands  are  in  use. 

rronounced  as  one  of  the  beat  Garden  Plows  ever  offered.  Three 

shnvels  and  rake  attachment,  steel  wheel,  adjustable  frame.   'Ihe 

._  . .    ._     g(j,p  J. .  ^  -.    ___^  _.... 


PARLIN  &  ORENDORFF  CO.,     f,.^X<r/%f;Ll, 

Largest  and  oldest  permanently  established  Plow  Factory  in  America, 
nch  Offices:        Kiin.xHS  city.     Mlnneapol' 


CANTON,  ILL. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


\yk 


pe   ^^BA.i«. 


feB  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  WAREHOUSES 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N 
Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  long  '  '--'  ' 


The  Whilldin  Pottery  Company, 

I.J.  713TO  71f 

City,  N.Y. 


FLOWERS, 

like  everything  else  that  lives, 
MUST  BE  FED 


Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 
MANURE  .... 

is  the  best  food  for  growing  plants.  It  is  ABSO- 
LUTELY ODORLESS,  CLEAN  TO  HANDLE. 
AND  COMPLETELY  SOLUBLE  IN  WATER. 
Sold  by  seedsmen,  florists,  druggists  and  grocers 
in  1.  2^  and  .5  lb.  tins. 

GUARANTEFD  ANALVSI.*:    Nitrogen.  12  per 
oent;  Phosphoric  Acid,  13  percent;  Potash, 21  percent, 
ill  send  you  a  sample  free,  or  enough  for  i 


y< 

small  flower  bed  with  directions 

In  larger  quantities,  by  freight,  prepaid,  10 

81.7.5;  2d  lbs.,  $3.50;  50  lbs.,  86.U0. 

We   have    equally    concentrated. 


25c. 


for  Fr 


for  \l 
Give  theili  l 


ROBERT  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 


rltlnw  mention  (Jardenlntr. 


If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend 

it  to  your  friencjs,-    '^^ 


Iron  Reservoir 

Lawn  Settees 

Are  Manufactured  by 

MCDONALD  BROS.,  Columbus,  0. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  these  goods  in  the 
world.  We  issue  a  large  40-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue, which  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


.    ,  AND  ORCHARDS 

Louisiana.  Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy 

A  practical  J'rult       '  

Stark  Bros..  40c   a„ 

The   "Cream  of  the   Cream' 


published  by 


year:  circulation.  lelO.UlO  copies 
;  Cream"— Blves  the  busy  tYult 
who  hasn't  the  time  or  the  money 
eat  mass  of  pnperB,  what  iB  beat 


GREENHOUSE 


BUILDERS  should 
read  our  large  adver- 
tisement in  the  last 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  OaRDENIMQ. 


^95- 

(IREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 

Wrought  •  Iron  .  lioilers  .()nl\. 


GARDENING. 
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IHI.  I  I. A  I    lOI'   IVPh 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE: 
69  Dearborn  St.,     CHICAQO,  U.  S.  A. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO, 


Kstal.llKhril  r,0 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

AiKl  LarRf-Ht  Maiiuhic'liirrrn  ot 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


The    hiKhest   au.ii.U    r,..,n,,l,i(  (li.     U  ..rM  s    I  jir    fur   Hnrticultural   Architeiture,  Greenhouse 

constriKtinii  .mil  Melting  Apparatus 

Conser>  atones,  (jrecniiouses,    Palm   Houses,   ett.   erected  tomplete    with    our   Patent   Iron 

Frame    Construction. 

SKNI)  FOllK  CKNT.S  KOK  I  I.I.USTKATKI)  C.\TAI.<><ilIKS. 

-22  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAQO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists — .^^«^ 

We  desire  tn  announce  the  dissolution  of  the  Arm  of  SIplie,  Doptlel  &  Co..  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trade 
Its  successor.  The  SYBACrSE  Hottehy  Co..  which  will  be  under  the  mananement  of  William  Dopftol 
and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.  The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larcer  scale  to 
meet  the  jn-owlne  demand  for  our  goods.  We  have  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
unsurpassed  facilities  are  now  prepared  to  till  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.  Our  latest  Improved 
machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  Berrlceable  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  t>ellei 
that  we  can  supply  Just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  give  us  an  order 

ISYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. ' 

Cypress  write 

(jreen= House     ^H^^^ 
297        Construction         | 
307  Material.  i 

Hawthorne  Ave,,    Chlcag'O,    111.      j 

NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  tirst-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9-50  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  A.  M, — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Macs,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House,Garden, Stock  _ 

oranyotherpurpose.  HllT-AIR 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  llwl      Hill 

DeLAMATER-RIDER  AND  PUMPING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  pypiiip 

PUMPING     ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Thfir  operation  Ib  so  Bimiae  e 


ureamB  or  an.v  k.ud  of  well.  Thev  ^ 
:an  be  arranged  for  any  kind  of  fuel  £ 
Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons 


•ater  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Fifth  Ave.. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Oardenlnu. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with  order.    Special  dis- 
count on  large  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stock  on 
tiand  of  good  strong  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 
l*i-lnch  pots,  per  1000  $  3 . 1)0     (l-lnch  pots,  per  1000  B2.00 
/         ■•  •■  3,25     7         ••  ••        35.00 


Address   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

August  Rolker  &  i 
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"The  Battle  Is  Not 

To  The  Strong  Alone" 

If  It  were,  we  would  win  It  :lust  us  we  do  now, 
for  we  stand  reiidy  to  Kuaniiitee  our  feuce  to 
be  tlie  strongest  of  all  wiro  fi-nces  made. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  anybody's  figures 
or  tablfs  of  tensile  .strength,  but  will  make  a 
bona  flde  test  of  the  real  article.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  fence  must  be  "viellant," 
"artlve"  and  'brave,"  there  is  nouso  loolilnK 
furlhiT  than  the  I'.iKe.  It's  thn  only  live 
finer,    ■'■llrad"  holt  Mire  f,iircs_ire   exempt. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.?Adrian,IVIich. 

J.  MANZ  &  COnPANY, 

.  .  .  ILLUSTRATORS  .  .  . 

Photo  and  Wood  Engravers 

i«3-5-7  IWonroe  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Planting  Plans  and  Specifications 
furnished,  and  visits  tor  consulta- 
tion made 

Nursery  stock  of  all  kind  supplied 
at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Price  List  sent  on  application 

Water  Lilies. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  all  the  hardy 
varieties   of   Pond   Lilies,    and  the 

Egyptian  Lotus,  the  most  stately  of 
all  aquatics  ana  the  easiest  in  cultivation. 
Japan  Iris,  hardy  grasses  bamboo, 
reeds,  perennials  and  sub-aquatic 
plants. 

Send  for  catalogue  with  prices  and 
cultural  instructions. 

Selections  made  for  all  purposes. 

Wm.  Tricker  &  Co., 


-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 


When  wrlilne  i 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  vwll  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  tbe  Largest  in  tbe  World. 
Our  stock  unhmited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  protuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  tor  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Hlants  tor  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Native  Ornamentals. 

J  cemetery  work,  covering 
Hln^at  lowcopt.  Kreewhole- 
Hnd  SeeflUntj  'I'reex.  Shrubs, 


Specially   adapted 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A 

Seeds!    Seeds! 

Tlsl  Animal   Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and   Flower 
Seeds —^^^^ 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  i  kke  to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED   BRIDQEMAN, 

37  Bast  l9«h  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I'l.K.vsH  inciilioii  G.MiUKNl  if,  when  writ- 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  pp  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

riaus  and  estimateH  Cui-iiished  on  application.       .       .       .       •       • 


nBininnPLarfnrri'ii 


L.tif;rHl 


nil. I. 


Worlil-B  Fitir 


IV  Sf  11(1  I  < 


r.iHt  I 


llilRtntccI  <   It  lloBiH 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^''"tl^l^'^t^^^^.n..... 

Factory:    Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


? 


OWNERS  OF  SMALL  GREENHOUSES 


If 


bettfr  heater  than  the 


"LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 


^  Ask  the  following  j;ree.iihouse  men  it  this  isn't  so:  John  Lornu, 
Des  Moines,  la  ;  C.  Lamb,  Clinton,  la  ;  C.  W  Hervv,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass  ;  Daniel  D.  Mangam,  Sing  Sing.  N  Y.;  W  H  Grav, 
Brookville,  Pa;  W.  W.  Trowbridge,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  M.  M, 
Chew,  Cecil,  N.  .1.,  and  many  others. 

J^merican  £3o//er  Compani/ 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 
CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  tliirly  to  fifty  flowers  iu  a  cluster,  eacti  a  bouquet  in  it 
self,  the  clusters  shootiug  out  from  each  joint,  coveriug  the  viue  its  entire  leneth  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses:  full  description  of  this  Superb 
Rinc  Awd  a  beautiful  painting  or  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  ol  the  flov»er  will  be  f..uud  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plants." 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  sec.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  desciibed  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
:  just  issued  from  press.     The  book  is  artistic.     It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 


>f  particular 


ablei 


F.  R.  PIERSOiV  CO.,Boxo,Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

BRANCHING  ASTER  ''Mary  SeiTiple 

A  Wonderfully  Pleasing  and  Desirable  Novelty. 

In  color  similar  to  the  most  popular  of  all  carnations— Daybreak.  Blooms  of  im- 
mense size,  3'A  to  5  inches  across,  and  of  perfect  form,  having  that  beautilul  tlulfy 
appearance  of  the  Japanese  chrysanthemums;  in  strong  branching  habit  of  growth, 
identical  with  Semple's  white,  or  Vick's  white  branching  aster,  but  having  a  more 
graceful  build  of  bloom. 

We  have  been  the  first  to  offer  this  splendid  novelty  to  the  retail  trade  of  the 
country.     The  Pink  Branching  Aster  will  be  one  of  the  novelties  in  many  catalogues 
next  year.     Why  wait ! 
PRICE  LOW,  per  packet  lo  cts.;  3  for  25  cts.;  7  for  50  cts.;  15  for  $1.00,  prepaid. 
Order  at  once  as  this  adv.  will  not  appear  again.    Catalogue  free. 


Address 


ELLIS   BROS.,   Keene,   N.  H. 


JAPAN    PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 

and  APPLE  TREES, 

KrowliiKun  rented  land;  lease  expires,  trees  i 

be  sold.     KIne  etuck,  lowest  prices.    List  ma 

WHITINQ  NURSERY  CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Please  i 


1  thlB  paper. 


01   TI      DC^    1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
Ill  J  I  .fFl^  SOO  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 

^^    A    •^rT-».      12  Cacti,  $1.    SforSOcits. 

Lj\L^   I    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $!. 

RARE  PLANTS  BookonCactf,  116  Pages,  lOcts 
A.  BLANC  &  CO.  316  N  lut.  si  PHILADELPHIA 


Cents.  '^°-  "S- 


.^S'?' 


«#f^ 


JAPANESE    CRAB-APPLE    IN    BLOOM    AT    DOSORIS 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TflE  JflPflNESB  CRftB  APPLE. 

"Oh,  how  lovely!  What  is  that  tree?" 
arc  the  exclaniation  and  interrogation 
that  escape  almost  unwittingly  from  vis- 
itors whenthej-  first  come  upon  thisbeau- 
tiful  little  tree  when  it  is  in  bloom.  It 
blossoms  at  Dosorisin  the  second  or  third 
week  in  May  (this  year  it  will  be  in  per- 
fection about  the  15th,  when  it  is  witli- 
out  anj-  exception  the  most  conspicuous, 
showy  and  floriferous  plant  on  the  estate. 
.\iid  it  is  only  a  crab  apple!  But  isn't  it 
.1  l)eauty?  There  are  many  varieties  of  it 
lunvcvtr,  mostly  diffcring"in   the   lint  or 


size  or  fullness  of  their  blossoms,  or  the 
size  or  color  of  the  fruit,  and  several  of 
them  are  distinguished  by  gardeners' 
varietal  names,  as  atrosanguinca,  dark 
crimson  buds,  and  Parkmanii,  a  semi- 
double,  dark  tinted  variety  that  has  been 
widely  advertised  and  sold  within  thelast 
few  years.    It  is  a  good  one  too. 

This  little  tree  is  known  in  gardens 
under  the  names  Pyrvs Malus  iJorihunda, 
P.  Sieboldii,  P.  Ringo  and  P.  wicrocarpa, 
but  the  proper  name  of  it  is  P>'rus  Tor- 
ingo.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  only  true  apple  tree  indigenous 
in  that  country.  It  is  found  there  in  the 
northern  and'central  islands,  extending 
from  the  sea  coast  up  into  the  mountains. 
In  cultivation  in  our  gardens  it  is  aclean, 
healthy   and  very  hardy  plant,  becoming 


a  tree  15  to  20  feet  in  height.  At  first  it 
is  a  little  slow  growing,  being  no  more 
than  a  bushy  shriib  for  several  years,  but 
even  in  this  state  it  never  fails  to  give  us 
blossoms  in  extravagant  measure.  It  likes 
good  ground,  and  like  most  Japanese 
plants,  rather  moist  if  possible.  We  think 
the  trees  are  most  beautiful  just  as  the 
crimson  tipped  buds  are  beginning  to 
open,  and  before  half  of  the  blossoms 
have  expanded.  When  open  the  flowers 
arc  pale  pink,  but  the  hue  varies  in  depth 
in  different  varieties.  The  fruits,  no  big- 
ger than  common  peas,  are  borne  in  the 
greatest  quantity,  and  not  only  do  they 
hang  on  the  branches  till  frost  sets  in,  but 
many  of  them  stick  on  into  winter  or  till 
thev  arc  frozen  to  a  pulp,  liconomically 
the  Iruit  is  of  no  value. 
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It  isn't  a  tree  that  is  subject  at  all  to 
insect  or  fungus  diseases. 

We  mustn't  confound  this  tree  with  the 
Chinese  double  flowering  apple  tree,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens;  it  too 
is  a  handsome  garden  ornament,  bloom- 
ing a  few  davs  later  than  the  Japanese 
crab  apple.  'We  hope  to  give  j'ou  a  pic- 
ture of  ic  in  next  issue  of  G.4RDENING. 


fl  HEDGE  BY  T«B  SEASIDE. 

T.  D.  S.,  Conn.,  writes:  I  wish  to  screen 
some  property  with  a  thick  growing 
hedge.  The  salt  sprav  will  strike  it  occa- 
sionally. What  can  I  use?  I  would  like 
to  use  a  willow  unless  there  is  something 
much  better. 

If  you  can  giye  it  good  soil  and  keep  its 
root's  away  from  the  salt  water  the  laurel 
leayed  wil'low  should  do  fairly  well  in 
such  a  place.  You  can  cut  it  in  eyeryyear 
as  much  as  you  want  to.  While  it  makes 
a  fine  growth  in  summer  it  is  naked 
enough  in  winter.  We  have  tried  several 
willows  on  the  coast  where  the  salt  water 
got  to  their  roots  once  or  twice  a  year, 
but  all  have  failed;  where  the  salt  water 
didn't  get  to  their  roots,  however,  they 
have  braved  the  storms  nicely.  The 
golden  barked  willow,  a  bushier  tree,  has 
also  done  well  with  us,  but  a  salt  water 
soaking  at  the  root  will  injure  it  greatly. 
California  privet  will  do  well  if  the  soil  is 
rich.  Honey  locust  will  both  stand  the 
sprav  and  a  little  root  soaking  too,  and 
it  makes  a  quick,  light  hedge;  sea  buck- 
thorn should  do  extra  well,  so  should 
barberry,  but  probably  neither  is  big 
enough  for  your  purpose. 

BOX    HEDOE-ROSES-BOOK    ON    FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

A.  B.  C,  Orange,  N.J. ,  asks;  "1.  How 
can  I  start  a  box  wood  hedge  from  a  box 
wood  shrub?  2.  Are  English,  German 
or  American  roses  the  best  to  buy  for  a 
rose  garden?  3.  What  is  the  be.st  book 
to  consult  for  advice  about  a  flower  gar- 
den?" 

1.  There  are  two  kindsof  box,  namely, 
tree  box,  which  is  usually  grown  as  iso- 
lated specimens. and  dwartor  edgingbox. 
The  tree  box  would  make  a  low  or  me- 
dium hedge  in  the  north,  and  a  strong 
hedge  in  the  south;  although  the  dwarf 
box  will  in  time  make  a  hedge  two  or 
more  feet  in  height,  it  looks  best  when 
restricted  to  edgings  of  shorter  growth. 
Both  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the 
dwarf  one  in  particular  by  division. 
From  cuttings  (supposing  you  have  no 
cold  frames  to  put  them  into):  Take  a  lot 
of  healthv  leafy  branches,  6  or  S  inches 
long,  and'shorten  their  tips  a  little;  then 
in  a  thinly  shaded  place  in  moistish 
ground  plant  these  close  together  in  a 
row,  burying  them  half  their  depth. 
Tamp  the  "ground  firmly  about  them,  and 
sprinkle  them  overhead.  And  for  a  week 
or  two  sprinkle  them  overhead  once  or 
twice  a  day,  but  not  so  as  to  soak  the 
ground.  A  good  many  of  them  will  root. 
Then  in  a  year  or  two  lift  them  and  plant 
them  out  so  as  to  form  the  hedge  row 
you  wish  to  make.  In  resetting  the 
dwarf  box  we  dig  up  the  old  plants,  chop 
off'  the  deep  rooted  part,  then  tear  the 
clumps  apart  into  many  pieces,  which  we 
cut  into  all  about  the  same  size,  and 
replant  them,  keeping  them  so  well  down 
in  the  row  that  nothing  but  the  leafy  part 
IS  above  ground.  Of  course  some  of  the 
old  roots  are  retained  to  each  piece.  They 
soon  root  afresh,  mostly  near  the  surface  of 
theground.  Packing  tlie  soil  firmly  about 


them  at  planting  time  and  a  few  sprink- 
lings overhead  helps  them  very  much. 

2.  American  bv  all  means. 

3.  "The  EngUsh  Flower  Garden,"  by 
William  Robinson.  London.  Price,  post- 
paid, $6, and  it  may  be  had  from  thepub- 
lisher  of  this  journal.  Although  this  is 
an  English  work,  it  is,  with  a  little  dis- 
cretion on  our  part  quite  applicable  for 
use  in  this  country.  Its  teachings  are 
sound  and  practicable;  it  is  the  voice  of 
actual  and  briUiant  experience;  it  is  right 
up  to  date  and  lavishly  illustrated.  In  the 
matter  of  refined  flower  gardening,  know- 
ing it  and  practicing  it,  and  being  able  to 
communicate  the  art  to  others,  its  author 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
other  gardener  living. 

ft    FEW    DESIRABLE    SHRUBS    FOR    FLORIDA. 

Tbevetia  iieriifolia  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  oleanders,  and  on  that  ac- 
count is  often  called  yellow  oleander, 
though  erroneously.  Its  varnished-like, 
pinnate  foliage  causes  the  shrub  to  be 
highly  prized  as  a  lawn  plant.  Its  flow- 
ers are  bell-shaped,  and  borne  continu- 
ously and  profusely.  They  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful" shade  of  yellow.  All  summer  1  he 
plant  is  a  mass  of  golden  bells,  often 
weighing  the  branches  to  the  ground. 
In  the  fall  it  bears  fruit,  which  are  called 
geigar  apples.  They  are  not  edible, 
though  not  poisonous,  as  some  appear  to 
think;  yet  the  plant  belongs  to  a  genus  of 
plants,'  some  of  which  are  poisonous. 
The  apple  contains  a  hard  shelled  seed 
which  is  very  peculiarly  shaped.  They  are 
often  worn  by  sailors  and  colored  people, 
and  are  called  "Tricky"  seeds.  They 
germinate  readily.  The  plant  is  increased 
by  root  division,  cuttings  and  seeds 

'Poinsettia  pvlcherrima,  though agrcen- 
house  plant  at  the  north,  grows  to  good 
sized  trees  in  some  parts  of  Florida.  Its 
tropical  foliage  is  very  attractive,  and 
when  in  bloom  it  is  magnificent.  The 
flowers  are  very  insignificant,  but  the 
bracts  that  surround  the  flowers  are 
brilliant.  They  remain  in  bloom  a  long 
time.  For  Christmas  blooms,  the  cut- 
tings are  rooted  in  summer.  At  the  north 
they  are  prized  highly  for  Christmas 
dec'orations.  When  they  are  growing 
the  ends  of  the  branches  are  broken  out, 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  branch  out,  and 
thus  obtain  more  blooms.  Each  branch 
has  a  bloom. 

.\llamanda  is  highly  ornamental  as  a 
climber,  or  in  bush  form.  Its  immense 
blossoms  of  golden  yellow  are  borne  in 
great  profusion.  When  a  fine  specimen 
is  covered  with  blooms  it  calls  forth  ex- 
clamations of  dehght  from  all  who  be- 
hold it. 

Duranta  is  a  shrub  also  known  by  the 
name  of  golden  drop,  and  very  appro- 
priately so,  as  golden  drops  follow  the 
lavender  blossoms.  It  may  be  grown  in 
bush  form  or  as  a  climber.  Cuttings  root 
readilv  and  soon  make  fine  plants  E. 
Florida. 

The  Flower  Garden. 


that  come  what  may,  your  hardy  peren- 
nials will  be  in  line  and  take  their  place 
ill  the  floral  procession  at  the  proper 
time.  For  this  they  ask,  and  deserve, 
good  treatment.  Exuberance  of  flower 
and  foliage  re()uire  a  proportionate 
amount  of  food.  One  must  remember 
that  a  plant  is  like  a  horse  tied  to  a  man- 
ger, he  cannot  forage  for  food,  it  must  be 
brought  to  him. 

No  garden  plant  responds  to  generous 
treatment  more  cheerfully  than  the  tall 
growing  phloxes.  Hybridizing  has  caused 
a  wonderful  improvement  in  this  familj- 
since  the  days  of  our  grandmother's  gar- 
dens, both  in  size  of  bloom  and  brilliancy 
and  variation  of  color.  In  the  picture 
here  illustrated  are  two  varieties,  the 
one  in  front  being  the  dwarf  white  Pan- 
ama, about  eighteen  inches  tall,  and  back 
of  it  is  Woolson's  "Resplendens,"  which 
measured  exactly  five  feet  high  when  in 
its  prime  last  August.  The  color  of  this 
phlox  is  a  crimson  remarkably  brilliant 
and  effective  at  a  distance.  The  plants 
retain  their  foliage  down  to  the  ground 
and  completely  hide  the  cane  stakes  used 
in  protecting  them  against  the  heavy 
wind  storms.  This  staking  is  a  very 
necessary  help  where  an  even  mass  of 
bloom  is  desired,  and  each  individual 
truss  is  given  its  proper  place.  This  bed 
is  ten  feet  square,  two  feet  deep,  drained; 
soil  rather  heavy  and  well  manured  at 
the  start.  Each'winter  a  coating  of  old 
manure  is  put  on,  some  four  inches  deep. 
In  the  spring  only  the  rougher  part  is  re- 
moved, and  during  the  summer  water  is 
given  freely.  Even,' third  fall  the  plants 
are  taken"  out,  divided  and  replanted, 
some  soil  being  carted  away  and  fresh 
loam  added.  The  two  beds  of  grasses 
consist  of -4runrfo  Do na.Y  (first  year)  for 
the  center,  then  one  row  of  Eu/a//a/apon- 
ica  zebrina  with  Eulaliajaponica  striata 
for  the  outer  row.  They  receive  about 
the  same  winter  and  summer  treatment 
accorded  to  the  phlox,  except  that  the 
crown  of  the  Arundo  Donax  is  covered 
with  a  board  or  anything  to  keep  the 
water  from  it.  I  have  carried  the  arundo 
through  five  winters  thus  protected. 
Highland  Park,  111.  W.  C.  Egan. 


HARDY    FLOWERS-OLD    FRIENDS    IN   FRESH 
DRESSES. 

.\mong  all  the  pleasures  of  gardening, 
and  there  are  <nany,  none  are  more  wel- 
come than  the  annual  development  of 
hardv  perennials,  whose  simple  wants, 
your'  cor  science  tells  you,  you  have  sup- 
'plied.  Amid  the  .-mxiety  attending  your 
hotbed  occupants,  the  fearof  tardy  frosts, 
and  the  antics  of  the  nocturnal  cutworm, 
tlure  is  a  ])eacel'ul  feeling  in  the  assurance 


LILIES  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

Lilium  auratiim  (golden  rayed  lily) 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  cheaper 
sorts,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  genus.  So 
far  as  I  have  seen  in  growing  it  here,  a 
rather  heavy  soil,  principally  loam,  but 
with  perfect  "drainage  and  always  moist, 
is  what  it  needs.  For  a  fertilizer  to  be 
worked  into  the  bed  before  setting,  a 
compost  of  leaf  mold,  peat  and  turf  loam 
is  as  good  as  anything.  This  should.be 
worked  in  to  a" good  depth  below  the 
bulbs,  and  the  bulbs  surrounded  by  half 
an  inch  of  sand  or  pure  loam.  Never  let 
the  bulb  come  in  contact  with  theenriched 
soil,  if  possible.  Plant  the  bulb  in  autumn 
or  early  spring,  to  a  depth  of  five  inches; 
then  after  it  is  up  a  foot  or  more  mulch 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  fine  peat  or 
leaf  mold.  Other  mulches  may  be  substi- 
tuted.   I  prefer  the  peat  to  anything  else. 

Autumn  is  considered  the  best  season 
to  set  lilies,  but  I  have  had  good  success 
with  spring  planting.  In  fact  I  think 
spring  the  best  for  some.  I  never  lost  a 
bulb  of  L.  longiflorum  when  set  in  spring, 
but  have  lost  many  with  autumn  plant- 
ing. L.  auratum  does  nicely  among  low 
shrubbery,  where  it  gets  the  sun  a  part  of 
the  day  and  is  sheltered  from  severe 
winds. '  It  should  not  be  placed  very  near 
trees  or  tall  shrubs  lest  their  roots  rob 
the  lilies  of  the  fertility  and  moisture  in 
the   soil.     Especially   should    niai)le  trees 
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lie  avoided,  as  they  are  great  thieves  in 
this  way. 

The  white  liHes,  L.  candklum  and  L. 
longiflorum,  grow  in  any  good  light  gar- 
den soil,  and  they  are  so  cheap  that  one 
can  afford  to  use  them  in  sufficient  nuni- 
liers  to  make  a  fine  display.  Some  years 
ago  /,.  candidum  was  greatly  troubled 
with  mildew,  but  I  believe  it  is  not  so 
I)revalent  of  late  years.  The  flowers  of 
[..  candidum  come  along  during  g  shorter 
time  and  are  less  durable  than  those  of 
liingiiiorum. 

0(  L.  speciosum  the  varieties  album  and 
nihruni  are  the  most  common  in  cultiva- 
tion. Others  such  as  roseum  and  Melo- 
pomene  are  fine,  and  all  bloom  later  than 
auratum.    They  like  light  sandv'  soil. 

The  L.  ehgans  group  is  a  fine  one  for 
general  culture,  and  though  preferring  a 
light  soil  is  not  particular  in  its  require- 
ments. There  are  many  varieties  and 
synonyms  to  this  lily,  such  as  umbella- 
tum,  Thunhergii  and  Batewaniie,  which 
are  somewhat  confusing.  Some  are  earlier 
in  flowering  and  there  is  much  variation 
in  height,  color  of  flower,  etc.  The  vari- 
ety atrosanguineum  is  a  taller  form  with 
dark  crimson  flowers,  and  incomparable 
is  a  little  lighter  crimson  with  larger 
flowers.  Other  shades  are  orange  yellow, 
as  in  the  variety  vemistum.  The  variety 
.\lice  Wilson  has  canary  yellow  flowers 
having  crimson  dots  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  flower.  This  is  still  an  expensive  one, 
however.  The  bulbs  of  some  of  the  forms 
of  elegans  are  inclined  to  divide,  and  a 
single  plant  will  in  two  or  three  years 
make  a  fine  cluster. 

Lilium  Krameri.  pale  rose,  has  smaller 
riowers  than  most  of  the  Japan  lilies.  It 
sometimes  blooms  but  a  single  season  in 
cultivation,  but  if  only  one  flower  could 
be  had  from  each  bulb  planted  it  would 
tlien  be  well  worth  growing.  It  is  one  of 
the  species  that  likes  peat.  Last  year  it 
bloomed  with  nie  and  left  stronger  bulbs 
th.-\n    were    planted.      Previously   it   has 

In.ilight  sandj-  or  slaty  soil  1  have 
liad  good  success  with  the  L.  coDcolor 
and  its    variety  coridion.     Its  lu-iglit   has 


been  about  2  feet,  bearing  two  or  three 
deep  crimson  flowers  two  to  three  inches 
wide.  The  variety  coridion  has  yellow 
flowers.  This  species  multiplies  freely, 
and  should  be  taken  up  and  separated 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  as  the  bulbs 
crowd  each  other  after  a  time.  I  never 
could  flower  this  lily  in  a  heavy  soil. 

For  moist  situations  where  the  drain- 
age is  poor  our  native!,.  Canadense,  with 
its  red  and  yellow  varieties;  L.  superbum, 
Lilium  pardalinum  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
L.  tenuifolium  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  the 
tiger  lily,  can  be  used.  Our  L.  Canadense 
is  at  home  among  shrubbery.  It  is  also 
capable  of  attaining  a  large  size  in  en- 
riched soil.  The  variety  splendens  of  the 
tiger  lily  is  a  grand  plant  when  it  attains 
its  maximum  size,  fully  twice  as  large 
with  me  as  the  common  tiger  lily.  Among 
the  newly  introduced  lilies  the  L.  Henrri 
I  believe  is  destined  to  take  an  important 
'rank.  It  looks  like  a  yellow  flowered 
speciosum.  It  is  a  more  vigorous  plant 
with  me  than  speciosum,  not  much  if  any 
larger,  but  will  establish  itself  quicker, 
and  bloom  when  a  speciosum  would 
scarcelv  show  itself  above  ground.  It 
has  been  recently  introduced  from  China, 
and  is  still  among  the  most  expensive 
species.  Its  treatment  need  be  only  as 
simple  as  the  commonest  kinds,  although 
I  can't  say  as  to  how  much  frost  it  will 
stand. 

Another  very  choice  lily  is  the  I-.  Wallich- 
ianum  var.  superbum,  which  comes  from 
India.  It  has  long  tubular  flowers,  white 
shaded  with  chocolate  outside,  with 
white  and  primrose  yellow  within.  It 
does  fine  in  this  climate,  though  I  have 
not  dared  to  leave  the  bulbs  without  pro- 
tection from  frost.  I  believe  this  species 
is  destined  to  become  quite  common  in 
cultivation  in  this  country  in  the  near 
future. 

■  Lilium  Grayi,  a  nativeof  themountains 
of  South  Carolina,  is  as  yet  but  little 
known  in  cultivation.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
it  is  as  easy  to  manage  as  any,  and  re- 
sponds to  cultivation  as  quickly  as  most 
of  the  commoner  sorts.  Though  not  as 
large  as  the  Canadense  or  the  Turk's  cap 


it  is  still  a  fine  plant,  having  one  or  more 
flowers  of  a  dark  reddish  orange  color 
spotted  within.  The  flowers  are  some- 
what like  the  meadow  lily  in  shape,  ex- 
cept that  they  do  not  turn  back  as  in  this, 
but  are  simply  open  bell  shaped.  In  a 
heavy  well  drained  loam,  with  a  good 
application  of  manure  on  the  surface,  the 
bulbs  of  this  lily  trebled  in  size  the  first 
year.  In  a  moist  sandy  soil  with  less 
drainage  last  season  it  did  not  thrive  so 
well;  it  comes  readily  from  sc  les  and 
should  soon  be  as  cheap  as  the  common 
kinds. 

Lilium  Brownii,  a  fine  species  from  the 
Corean  archipelago,  was  first  introduced 
into  cultivation  nearlj-  a  hundred  years 
since.  As  it  is  still  one  of  the  more  expen- 
sive kinds  we  may  never  expect  to  see  the 
price  very  low.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
hardy,  yet  here,  without  a  covering,  I 
seldom  get  it  through  the  winter.  It 
likes  a  light  soil  with  a  mixture  of  peat 
and  good  drainage.  The  one  to  three 
flowers  are  fragrant,  about  5  inches  long, 
white  within  and  shaded  with  purple 
outside. 

Lilium  Leichtlini\s  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  has  never  been  very  common  either 
in  its  native  soil  or  in  cultivation.  1  have 
had  very  good  success  with  it  here  in  a 
light  sandy  soil.  It  is  one  of  those  which 
a  mulch  of  peat  will  greatly  benefit  in  a 
dry  season.  Though  not  a  very  large 
species,  its  canary  yellow  flowers,  spotted 
inside  with  purplish  red,  are  handsome.  T 
have  had  less  trouble  in  growing  this 
than  with  the  Brownii. 

L.  Hansoni  is  the  earliest  lily  to  flower, 
it  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  Siberia,  grows 
three  or  four  fi  et  in  height  and  has  sev- 
eral orange  yellow  flowers  three  or  four 
inches  wide.  The  sepals  are  very  thick. 
Though  one  of  the  more  expensive  kinds, 
it  seems  to  thrive  and  multiply  here  as 
much  as  some  of  tlie  commoner  varieties 
of  elegans.  The  imported  bulbs,  how- 
ever, require  a  .season  to  establish  them- 
selves before  blooming.  It  never  has  ap- 
peared above  ground  with  me  the  first 
year  except  once,  when  I  obtained  fresh 
iudbs  from  L.  I.    These  hadnot  longbeen 
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out  of  the  ground,  and  they  bloomed  the 
first  year. 

Bulbs  of  all  lilies  when  they  can  be  ob- 
tained fresh  from  the  nursery  give  quicker 
returns  than  can  be  had  from  imported 
stock.  The  thicker  roots  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bulbs,  when  kept  fresh,  are  a  great 
help  to  them  at  the  start.  These  are  sel- 
dom of  any  use  on  the  imported  bulbs. 
Either  they  are  removed  before  they  are 
packed  or  they  dry  up  before  reaching 
their  destination.  When  bulbs  are  taken 
fresh  from  the  nurserj'  not  only  may  most 
of  the  largest  roots  be  retained,  but  if  the 
journey  is  not  too  far  nearly  all  of  the 
roots  may  be  saved,  which  is  a  great  gain 
to  the  plant.  When,  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  outer  scales  of  lily  bulbs 
become  shriveled  and  shrunken,  as  they 
always  do  when  allowed  to  dry,  the  in- 
jury to  the  bulb  is  much  greater  than 
would  be  supposed.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  what  are  often  termed  "store  bulbs" 
require  a  year  to  recover  before  they  re- 
gain sufficient  strength  to  bloom. 

Chariotte,  Vt.  F.  H.  Horsford. 


fllWFBLOFSlS    VE1TC«II    OR    BOSTON    IVY- 
ClEMfiTIS. 

1.  1  am  having  trouble  with  it  and 
cannot  understand  why  six  of  them, 
planted  in  various  parts  of  my  large  gar- 
den, are  languishing  in  the  manner  they 
do.  Can  you  explain  it?  .\s  they  were 
all  purchased  from  one  florist  I  incline  to 
believe  the  originals  were  lacking  in  vital- 
ity, but  they  have  had  the  very  best  care 
and  attention,  without  results. 

2.  What  is  the  best  treatment  and  best 
exposure  lor  Clematis  Jackmanni  and  C. 
Henryii?  G.  W.  P. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

1.  The  cause  is  probably  local,  so  we 
cannot  tell.  But  we  think  it  should  grow 
well  with  you.  Good  rich  soil  and  a 
warm,  sheltered,  sunny  exposure  are  what 
it  likes  in  northern  latitudes.  It  is  often 
winter  killed  though,  not  so  much  the 
whole  plant  as  its  younger  growths. 

2.  A  southeast  exposure.  They  like 
fresh,  free,  light,  loamy  soil,  deeply  and 
loosely  worked.  Bury  the  vines  over 
winter,  and  unearth  them  in  early  spring, 
when  they  should  be  pruned  in  pretty 
hard.   Mulchabout  th(ir  roots  in  summer. 


fl  flflRDY  CACTUS. 


Last  summer  in  strolling  one  day  on  the 
mountain  sides,  which  are  all  about  my 
Port  Jervis  home,  I  found  fine  specimens 
of  the  Opuntia  RafHnesquil  growing  in 
the  shelving  and  loose  rocks.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  soil  for  the  roots,  noth- 
ing but  stone.  I  managed  to  get  a  few 
specimens  of  the  bloom— yellow  petals, 
with  a  dark  red  center,  quite  a  pretty 
flower.  I  believe  this  is  about  the  farthest 
north  this  cactus  is  found  growing.  [It 
is  quite  hardy  in  our  gardens  and  grows 
well  in  cultivation,  in  fact,  it  is  not  only 
a  very  much  neglected  plant,  but  a  mem- 
ber of  an  undeservedly  neglected  race  of 
plants.  There  are  several  distinct  vari- 
eties of  it,  Comanchica  being  one  of  the 
finest.  Vulgaris  also  does  well  in  the 
garden,  but  our  experience  with  these 
hardy  opuntias  is  that  Missouriensis 
makes  the  finest  show.— Ed.] 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  E.  G.  Fowi.kk. 


The  Tree  Morning  Glory.— W.  F.M., 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  writes  to  say  that  he  had 
this  plant  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughanof  Chi- 
cago in  1889.  He  continues:  "I  grew 
the  plant  here  two  vears,  and  have  had  a 
plant    foiM-   feet  high  with  over  .5f)0  flow- 


ers and  buds  on  it  at  one  time,  but  never 
succeeded  in  ripening  any  good  seed.  * 
Heft  the  plant  out  to  test  its  hardiness.  It 
succumbed  to  a  temperature  of  18°  above 
zero.  *  *  If  not  put  in  too  rich  a  soil 
makes  a  fine  show  of  bloom.  In  rich  soil 
the  large  foliage  obscures  the  flowers." 


Roses. 


CLIMBING  ROSES  FOR  NEW  JERSEY. 

A.  B.  C,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  asks: 
"What  are  the  best  climbing  roses  to 
jilant  on  a  wall  facing  southeast,  eighteen 
feet  high  and  thirty  feet  long?" 

Mr.  John  N  May,  Summit,  N.  J., 
answers:  "If  slight  protection  be  given 
it  in  winter  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
climbingrose  thanReine  Marie  Henriette, 
with  its  crimson  flowers;  it  is  virtually  a 
climbing  Gen.  Jacqueminot.  If  the  new 
Crimson  Rambler  proves  hardy  it  will 
certainly  be  an  acquisition  for  just  such  a 
position,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  will  be  hardy.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  with  bright  glossy  green  leaves 
and  large  clusters  of  bloom.  Blended 
with  these  a  plant  each  of  Baltimore  Belle 
and  Queen  of  the  Prairie  woull  make  a 
charming  effect.  The  soil  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  should  first  be  made 
very  rich  so  as  to  encourage  the  plants  to 
make  good  growth  the  first  year.  The 
strong  shoots  should  be  trained  to  cover 
as  much  of  the  wall  as  possible  at  about 
even  distances  apart,  and  the  next  season 
a  full  crop  of  flowers  may  bedepended  on. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  climbing  yel- 
low rose  hardy  enough  to  recommend  for 
the  place." 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
May  we  would  suggest  the  wild  prairie 
rose  (Rosa  setigera),  single  flowered,  in 
clusters,  and  blooming  later  than  the 
double  varieties.  It  climbs  high,  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  roses 
known.  The  Dawson  rose  too, free  grow- 
ing, hardy  as  a  rock,  verj-  free  blooming, 
but  only  semi-double  under  or  medium 
sized  flowers  might  be  admissible  to  hi  Ip 
cover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall.  The 
Japanese  trailing  rose  {Rosa  Wichura- 
iana)  sends  out  its  20-foot  long  arms 
creeping  overtheground,  forming  a  dense, 
glossy,  leafy  mat  which  about  the  end  of 
June  or  first  of  July  is  covered  with  pani- 
cles of  small  white  flowers  that  are  suc- 
ceeded by  crimson  fruit,  which  is  held  on 
the  plants  all  winter  long.  Even  now 
(May  9)  the  Dosoris  plants  are  full  of 
last  year's  heps.  To  test  it  as  a  climbing 
rose  we  tied  up  the  vines  over  an  arch 
last  summer,  letting  them  hang  down  on 
the  other  side.  Not  only  have  they  lived 
perfectly,  but  they  seem  jjerfectly  happy 
and  look  very  pretty.  But  the  young 
growths  will  never  go  up  of  their  own 
accord.  Their  nature  is  to  creep  flat  along 
the  ground,  and  if  we  want  them  to  climb 
we  have  got  to  tie  them  up  to  their  duty. 


Landscape  Gardening. 


FLAN  FOR   GROUNDS  OF  TWENTY  ACRES. 

The  accompanying  plan  is  that  of  the 
grounds  of  Mr'.  Henry  S.  Turner,  at 
Elsah,  Illinois.  These  grounds  are  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  bluff  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
about  thirt}'  miles  from  St.  Louis.  The 
grounds  are  comparatively  level  except 
for    a   steep    declivity    on    the    southern 


boundary,  commencing  on  a  line  a  few 
feet  south  of  the  house,  and  a  valley  com- 
mencing at  path  a,  and  extending  beyond 
the  north  western  boundary  of  the 
grounds.  This  valley  is  wooded  north  of 
the  carriage  drive  which  crosses  it  from 
h  to  c.  The  grounds  slope  gently  to  this 
valley  from  path  d  and  from  the  road 
from  e  to  /. 

The  steep  declivity  referred  to  above  ex- 
tends about  three  hundred  feet  south  of 
the  house  to  a  sheer  bluff"  above  the  river. 
The  house  is  located  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  magnificent  river  and  prairie  view, 
which  is  only  limited  by  the  power  of 
the  eye.  The  pond  was  a  natural  one, 
the  outlines  of  which  have  been  changed. 
This  pond  was  retained  to  provide  a  place 
to  grow   aquatics  and  bog  plants. 

The  grounds  are  very  elaborately 
planted  with  a  large  variety  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  and 
promise  to  become  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  country  places  in  the 
West.  In  addition  to  the  ground  shown 
by  the  plan,  Mr.  Turner  owns  several 
hundred  acres  adjoining  which  is  devoted 
to  a  stock  farm. 

1,1,1.    Woods. 

2.  Steep  declivity  planted  principally 
with  evergreens,  but  some  open  spaces 
left,  in  which  wild  roses  and  other  native 
plants  are  naturalized. 

3.  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3.    Trees  and  shrubs. 
'ia,  3a.    Shrubs. 

4.  Trees,  principally  deciduous  but 
with  a  few  groups  of  evergreens. 

5.  5.  Rhododendrons  and  coniferous 
evergreens. 

6.  Large  evergreens. 

7.  Hemlock  spruce. 

8.  White    birch  and    hemlock  spruce. 

9.  Bed  of  Arundo  Donax  and  Eulalia 
gracillima. 

10.  Path  from  house  to  farm  with 
flower  border  on  both  sides,  planted  with 
H.  P.  roses,  herbaceous  plants,  spring 
flowering  bulbs,  summer  blooming  bulbs 
and  annuals. 

11.  Summer  house. 

12.  Pump  house. 

13.  Ice-house. 

14.  Office. 

1.5.    Greenhouse. 

16.  Lodge. 

17.  Pond  for  aquatics  with  groups  of 
shrubs  and  trees  planted  around  it. 

15.  California  privet  hedge. 

19.  Lombardy  poplars. 

20.  Grape  arbor. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  Greenhouse. 


QUESTIONS    ABOUT    GREENHOUSE    FLANTS. 

R.  M.  W.,  Ontario,  writes:  I  would  like 
to  plant  out  in  May  or  June,  a  few  green- 
house plants,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
having  good  plants  for  next  winter,  and 
would  be  glad  to  know  whether  they 
should  be  exposed  to  full  sunlight,  ami 
also  whether  they  should  be  planted  in 
their  pots  or  in  the  open  ground. 

1.  Begoni.\s,  metallica,  Pres.  Carnot, 
etc?. 

.4ns.  Plant  them  out  in  a  nicely  pre- 
pared bed  in  partial  shade,  as  under  a 
lath  shading,  but  not  under  the  drip  of 
trees.  Liftandrei  ot  them  next  August  or 
plunge  them  in  a  similarlvlv  shaded  place 
out  of  doors  over  sunimu'r." 

2.  ToMCrlM    I    S  SIM  >    I  Mul.is:' 

Alls.  \\\  plnii^.  ii  MMi  ,,i  J(,nrs  in  sum- 
mer, shading  I  l.i,uU\  111.  IHM  while  but 
giving  it  full  suu.shiiic  bclnrc  (all. 
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Ans.  It  does  well  plunged  out  of  doors 
in  thin  shade  in  snmnier.    Take  it  in  early. 

4.  Jasmines? 

Ans.  Weaklj-  ones  may  be  planted  out 
in  summer  and  lifted  and  repotted  in 
August;  or  they  may  be  kept  in  pots  and 
plunged  outside  under  a  thin  shade. 

5.  Dalechampia  Roezliana? 

.4ns.  Either  plunged  or  planted  out  in 
summer  in  partial  shade.  But  we  regard 
it  as  a  weed  among  tropical  plants. 
When  once  it  gets  a  fair  footing  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  it  self  sowsitself  on  and  under 
the  benches. 

G.    Physianthus  albens? 

Ans.  Plant  it  out  in  the  full  open  sun- 
shinr;  but  if  desired  as  a  pot  plant,  better 
plunge  it  outside  during  the  warm 
weather. 

7.    .\ristolochia  elecans.-' 

Ans.  Plant  it  out  in  a  warm  sunny 
spot.  It  will  bloom  freely  after  midsum- 
mer. If  you  want  to  lift  it  again  in  fall 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  over  a  few 
small  ones  in  pots,  than  bother  with  the 


old  ones.  It  seeds  and  seedlings  come  up 
in  great  numbers  in  New  Orleans  and 
some  other  southern  gardens. 

8.  Allamanda? 

Ans.  If  in  healthy  condition  and  prop- 
erly hardened  off  before  planting,  give  it 
a  warm,  sunny,  sheltered  place,  and  a 
support  to  hold  it  up.  But  better  keep  it 
in  a  pot  or  tub  and  plunge  it  out  of  doors 
in  summer,  giving  it  lots  to  eat  and  drink. 

9.  Tecoma  Ambolnensis? 

Ans.  Plunge  it  out  of  doors  in  a  warm 
sunny  place;  tie  up  the  vines. 

10.'    Stephanotis? 

Ans.  Plunge  it  (never  plant  it  outside) 
out  of  doors  in  a  warm,  sheltered,  faintly 
shaded  place.  And  keep  the  vines  trained 
around  the  trellis  or  to  other  supports. 

11.    IpoMtE.\  Leari? 

-4ns.  Plant  it  out  in  good  ground,  in  a 
warm  sunny  spot.  It  will  probably  bloom 
all  summer.  Instead  of  lifting  and  pot- 
ting a  big  plant  of  it  in  fall,  lift  a  few  of 
the  rooted  runners,  pot  them,  and  keep 
them  in  store  over  winter. 


12.  Tecoma  stans? 

.4ns.  Repot  it  in  spring.  And  in  sum- 
mer plunge  it  Out  of  doors  in  a  warm 
sunny  spot. 

13.  Menziesia? 

Ans.  We  presume  you  mean  M.  poli- 
folia  (Dabcecia).  If  so  treat  it  as  one 
would  a  hardy,  or  rather  a  Chinese  or 
[apanese  azalea,  namely  plant  it  out  in 
summer,  and  lift  and  winter  it  in  a  cold 
frame.    It  isn't  hardy  with  you. 

14.  Clerodendron  Bungei? 

Ans.  Barely  hardy  with  you;  perfectly 
hardy  here.  It  dies  down  to  the  gro.und 
most  every  j'ear,  but  sprouts  up  again  in 
carlv  summer.  Mulch  the  ground  heavily 
in  w'intcr. 

15.  Hydrangea  VESTiTA? 

Ans  It  is  a  hardy  outside  shrub  with 
us.     Prune  it  in  in  spring. 

16.  Hypericum  Moserianim? 

Ans.  Treated  as  an  outdoor  hardy 
plant  it  survived  last  winter  perfectly  at 
Dosoris,  that  is  while  the  tops  were  killed 
to  the  ground,  a  bunch  of  fresh  shoots  is 
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now  issuing  from  the  neck  of  every  old 
plant. 

17.  Will  12,  13,  1-i,  15  and  16  stand  a 
climate  of  20°  below  zero  without  a  thick 
covering  of  leaves? 

.4ns.  Probably  not  with  you.  and  even 
under  such  a  mulching  we  question  if  12 
and  13  will  prove  hardy  enough. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  WINTER  f  LOWERING 
GREENHOUSE   PLANTS. 

.Vs  soon  as  the  weather  has  bec(jme  set- 
tled and  warm  we  empty  our  greenhouses 
of  winter  flowering  plants  and  shrubs 
and  plant  out  the  majority  of  them  in  the 
"stock  ground,"  that  is,' a  piece  of  well 
enriched  ground  set  apart  for  cultural 
l)urposes.  The  reasons  for  so  doing  are 
that  it  saves  time  and  labor  in  watering, 
and  the  plants  seem  to  enjoy  it  and  give 
better  results.  As  an  illustration:  Some 
years  ago  we  could  not  get  very  satisfac- 
tory results from/asm/uum  grandiHorum 
by  our  treatment  of  it  in  keeping  it  in 
pots.  We  tried  planting  it  out  in  the 
summer  and  lifting  and  potting  it  in  the 
fall  and  were  rewarded  by  a  plentiful 
crop  of  its  beautiful  white,  fragrant  blos- 
soms. Before  planting  it  out  we  pnme  it 
back  to  within  an  inch  of  the  young  wood 
and  reduce  the  "ball;"  pinch  it  back  occa- 
sionally, so  as  not  to  let  it  bloom  till  the 
first  of  August,  not  later,  and  lift  and  pot 
it  the  last  of  September,  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place  till  chrysanthemum  time  is 
over,  when  it  will  be  more  acceptable. 
This  is  a  type  of  our  mode  of  culture  with 
many  greenhouse  plants,  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  greater  part 
of  our  cool  greenhouses  is  occupied  by 
chrj'santhemums,  and  when  they  are  done 
blooming  and  thrown  out  we  must  have 
something  to  take  their  place. 

Orange  trees — except  such  as  the  Ota- 
heite — we  grow  for  their  blossoms;  so 
when  we  are  planting  them  out  in  the 
ground  we  have  no  hesitation  about  cut- 
ting away  their  fruit,  to  prune  them  into 
shape,  but  do  not  cut  severely.  They 
need  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  dur- 
ing summer.  When  we  lift  them  in  the 
fall  we  put  them  into  a  reserve  green- 
house till  our  show  houses  are  empty. 

We  treat  genistas,  mahemias  and  abu- 
tilons  in  the  same  manner,  except  one 
year  old  plants,  which  do  not  lilt  well, 
these  we  keep  in  pots.  We  apply  the  same 
treatment  to  laurestinus,  Heterocentron 
roseuin,  Hahrothamaus  elegans,  Ces- 
truw  Parquii,  C.  laurifolium  and  C.  noc- 
turnuni,  Sparmannia Africana  and  Statice 
arborescens.  One  word  about  this  latter 
plant:  I  lifted  some  plants  of  it  last  Sep- 
tember and  they  were  then  in  bloom;  they 
continued  blooming  all  the  winter,  and 
they  are  covered  with  their  blue  flowers 
of  tissue  paper-like  texture  at  this  date 
(May  D).  This  plant  and  abutilon 
■  Golden  Fleece"  were  in  bloom  the  whole 
winter. 

BouGAiNviLLEA  GLABRA  we  prune  quite 
severely  when  done  blooming — sometimes 
we  don't  wait  till  it  is  done  blooming,  it 
lasts  so  long— plant  it  out  and  induce  a 
vigorous  growth;  lift  and  pot  it  in  the 
fall;  stow  it  away  in  a  cool  house  and 
keep  it  as  drj-  as  possible  without  actual 
shriveling.  About  ten  weeks  before  you 
want  it  to  bloom  bring  it  into  a  warm 
house  and  water  it  liberal!}',  giving  it 
liquid  manuretwice  a  week.  From  plants 
treated  this  way  you  can  cut  growths 
three  feet  long,  covered  over  with  showy 
rose-crimson  flower  bracts  by  Easter. 

Berried  solanums  sown  January  1  wc 
plant  out  in  May— the  dwarf  varieties 
one  foot  apart,  the  large  growingones  18 
inches  each  wa}-.  The  varieties  we  grow 
are   lV,  cnpsicastnim  and  .S'.  capskastrum 


Hendersoni,  a  dwarf,  pointed,  oval- 
shaped  variety.  Also  Solanum  ciliatum, 
a  vigorous  sort  with  scarlet  fruit  nearly 
as  big  as  a  medium  sized  tomato.  It 
should  be  sown  in  March  and  must  be 
grown  in  a  pot  to  check  its  vigor.  Stevia 
serrata  and  the  white  eupatorium  we 
grow  in  pots  from  cuttings  put  in  the 
bench  .\pril  1.  Mr.  John  Farrell  has 
grown  stevia  these  last  30  years,  and  his 
method  is  as  follows:  Cuttings  rooted  in 
.\pril  and  potted  as  required  till  put  into 
their  blooming  pots,  8-inch  size.  They 
are  placed  on  the  garden  walk,  and  not 
over  watered,  indeed  he  does  not  mind  if 
the  V  wilt  sometimes,  and  they  are  pinched 
back  till  about  the  10th  of  July,  but  not 
later,  which  point  he  thinks  very  impor- 
tant. 

BouvAKDiAS  from  root  cuttings  put  in 
the  bench  Januarj-  are  planted  out  in 
rows  18  inches  apart  and  12  inches  in  the 
row,  and  lifted  and  planted  in  the  bench 
in  the  fall. 

Our  carnations  are  rooted  from  cut- 
tings taken  from  plants  before  they  were 
forced,  and  they  are  planted  out  May  1  in 
ground  that  receives  a  liberal  allowance 
of  unleached  wood  ashes.  We  are  verj' 
little  troubled  with  rust,  but  copperdinc 
is  the  remedy.  For  the  "twitter"  or 
thrips  Mr.  Farrell  uses  a  tablespoonful  of 
common  salt  in  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  sprinkles  it  over  the  plants  a  few 
times,  first  cutting  the  infected  tops  ofl', 
and  he  also  syringes  them  with  tobacco 
water.  He  does  not  pinch  the  plants 
after  August  1. 

Flowering  begonias  are  rooted  in 
March  and  potted,  then  planted  out  the 
latter  part  of  May  in  a  partly  shaded  sit- 
uation and  pieces  of  apple  twigs  placed 
between  them  till  August,  when  the  sun 
is  beginning  to  get  weak,  then  the  twigs 
are  pulled  up,  and  the  plants  are  lifted 
and  potted  early  in  September.  The  va- 
rieties we  grow  areNitida  alba.  Dr.  Nach- 
tigal,  Rubra,  Semperflorens  rosea,  Paul 
Bruant,  Jessica  or  Robusta,  Presidi  nt 
Camot,  Manicata  aurea  variegata  (a 
superb  variety),  Argj'rostigma,  Argentea 
guttata  and  Olbia  and  Metallica,  which 
require  more  shade.  The  Rex  section  of 
begonias  we  grow  in  a  shady  house  all 
summer.  Begonia glaucophylla  scandens 
we  grow  indoors  from  cuttings  rooted  in 
Mav.  We  pot  three  in  a  6-inch  pot  and 
suspend  it  from  the  rafters  in  winter. 
They  have  been  admired  by  hundreds  of 
visitors  to  Mr.  Barr's  place  last  spring. 
I  wonder  they  are  not  more  generally 
grown. 

Paris  daisies,  geraniums,  etc.  for  win- 
ter flowering  we  root  about  themiddle  of 
July  and  grow  on.  Rbyncospermum  jas- 
minoides  we  kee])  in  a  pot  in  a  partly 
shady  place.  Azaleas,  camellias  and 
heaths  are  potted  about  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  any  that  do  not  need  it  get 
clean  drainage  and  a  layer  of  sphagnum 
moss  over  it,  and  all  are  placed  on  a  bed 
of  coal  ashes,  with  salt  hay  placed  be- 
tween the  pots.  A  latticework  is  made  of 
plasterer's  laths  nailed  to  a  light  frame- 
work 11/2  inches,  or  about  the  width  of  a 
lath,  apart.  This  admits  sufficient  light, 
but  breaks  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  They 
are  syringed  every  evening.  We  bring 
them  into  a  cool  greenhouse  in  the  fall, 
and  then  into  warmer  ones  as  we  require 
them  for  blooming. 

Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 
Baronald,  Orange,  N.  J.,  May  9,  '95. 


Orchids. 


N   Gardening   I  find  endless  practical 
,ts.  0.  F.  B. 

)arien.  Conn. 


If  not  already  done  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  doing  repairs  to  your  orchid  stock 
by  cutting  away  any  decayed  bulbs  and 
leaves.  Shouldany  of  the  leading  growths 
overhang  the  sides  of  the  pot  or  have 
grown  so  high  up  that  the  young  roots 
are  exposed  it  will  be  a  good  plan  if  the 
plant  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  pot  without 
material  damage  to  its  roots,  to  give  it  a 
size  larger  pot.  Cut  away  the  old  and 
useless  part  of  the  plant  and  repot,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  preseri-ation  of  the  healthy 
roots.  Be  sure  to  supply  ample  and  clean 
drainage  and  place  a  strong  stake  well 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  trhen  tie  the 
plants  so  that  the  new  growths  will  have 
space  within  the  rim  of  pots,  and  fill  in 
with  clean  fern  root  as  tightly  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  the  whole  will  be  so  firm  that 
it  cannot  be  disturbed  by  watering  with 
the  hand  syringe  or  hose. 

Cypripediums  I  find  do  best  in  clean 
sphagnum  with  plenty  of  clean  drainage, 
and  not  over-potted.  Keep  the  moss 
growing,  water  freely,  shade  moderately 
and  give  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  not  a 
draught,  and  it  is  surprising  how  soon 
you  have  fine  plants  of  this  interesting 
gentis. 

In  every  collection  there  should  be  some 
of  such  fascinating  orchids  as  ionopsis, 
burlingtonia,  hrouglitonia;  angriecum, 
sopbronites,  dendrochilum,  etc.,  not  so 
much  for  their  delicate  beauty  as  for 
comparison  with  some  of  the  grander 
types,  such  as  Lxlia  piirpurata,  Cym- 
hidium  Lowianum  and  cattleyas.  There 
is  also  Odontoglossum  Rossi,  Oncidium 
Jonesianvm,  O.  varicosum  and  such  like 
plants  that  are  really  a  necessity  to  a 
lover  of  this  family.  With  a  fair  amount 
of  care  and  skillful  handling  they  cannot 
fail  to  please  the  owner.  Many  of  the 
Indian  dendrobiums  will  now  be  pushing 
new  growth,  and  should  be  encouraged 
by  stronger  heat  and  more  moisture,  as 
their  growth  proceeds,  and  once  a  week 
give  them  a  dip  or  syringe  of  weak  liquid 
manure  water,  it  will  induce  a  stronger 
growth  and  finer  flowers.  I  find  this 
treatment  very  good,  especially  for  D. 
formosuin,  D.  crysatoxuni  and  such  like 
strong  growers.  I  intend  giving  the 
same  treatment  to  some  of  the  weaker 
kinds,  and  anticipate  good  results.  But 
I  would  not  advise  using  the  liquid  very 
strong,  and  would  not  use  it  until  the 
roots  are  well  advanced,  say  2  or  3 inches 
long.  In  your  warm  orchid  houses  use 
plenty  of  tobacco  stems  on  the  pipes  until 
you  cease  firing,  then  fumigate  once  a 
week  to  keep  down  thrips  and  aphides. 
Wm.  Mathews. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


TflE  JfliPflNESE  WINEBERRY. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  en- 
graved from  a  photograph  taken  by  my 
son  of  a  spray  of  the  wineberry  as  grown 
here  this  year.  And  it  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  fruit  as  grown  on  several  acres  at 
F'loral  Park  beside  me,  where  notwith- 
standing the  severe  dry  weather  during 
fruiting  and  picking  time  last  summer  the 
plants  gave  a  very  good  yield  of  berries. 
For  the  first  time  these  berries  were 
shipped  to  the  New  York  market,  where 
they  were  well  received  and  sold  at  from 
8  to  10  cents  per  (|uart   wholesale.    As 
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JAPANESE   WINEBBRRY. 


many  as  12  to  15  crates  a  day  were  gath- 
ered, and  the  time  of  picking  lasted  be- 
tween 3  and  4  weeks.  4  good  deal  of  the 
berries  was  also  sold  to  the  villagers  and 
farmers  hereabout  who  are  too  negligent 
to  raise  their  own  fruit. 

I  know  of  no  more  abused  or  praised 
fruit  than  this  is,  so  it  surely  must  be 
very  fickle  in  its  behavior.  One  person 
says  the  plant  isn't  hardy,  another  de- 
clares the  fruit  is  worthless,  while  a  third 
pronounces  it  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  its 
fruit  of  a  most  delicious  quality.  My  own 
experience  is  that  it  isperfectly  hardy  here, 
and  a  good  bearer  of  good  berries,  which 
when  quite  ripe  have  a  pleasant  but  not 
high  flavor;  they  are  also  of  a  beautiful 
colorand  very  juicy,  and  have  small  seeds, 
and  they  keep  well  The  sale  of  the  fruit 
through  this  neighborhood,  as  it  became 
known,  increased  very  much.  The  field 
when  in  full  bearing  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful sight  in  the  way  of  a  crop  of  berries 
1  ever  saw.  And  I  am  going  to  increase 
my  plantation. 

P.  S.  I  feel  that  this  much  abused  fruit 
should  have  at  least  one  friend  to  speak 
a  good  word  for  it;  what  I  have  written 


Queens,  Long  Island. 


The  twig  is  almost  covered  with  a  scale 
insect,  so  small  as  to  need  a  magnifying 
glass  to  see  it  to  advantage.  It  is  known 
as  Aspidiotiis  ancylus,  Putnam,  and  is 
nearly  related  to  the  San  Jose  scale, 
Aspiiliotus  perniciosus,  Comstock,  which 
is  just  .It  the  present  time  exciting  a  great 
rK:il  ol  interest  and  alarm  in  having  been 
Introduced  lately  into  New  Jersey  and 
1,1  Hi;;  Island  nurseries  and  widely  distrib- 
uted, thence  we  fear,  through  New  York 
.iiiil  (ithcr  of  the  Atlantic  states. 

When  currant  bushes  are  so  badly 
inlcsted  as  the  sample  sent  it  would  be 
better  to  cut  them  down  and  burn  them 
On  others  less  infested  the  young  can  be 
killed  by  spraying  with  a  strong  kerosene 
emulsion  in  early  June,  or  at  the  time  of 
the  hatching  of  the  young.  The  most 
favorable  time  for  killing  the  insect  is  in 
the  winter,  when  the  plants  are  dormant, 
when  they  will  bear  a  spraying  of  two 
pounds  of  whale  oil  soap  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  with  the  result  of  leaving  hardly  a 
scale  alive.  I-  A.  Lintnf.r. 


Spraying  Fruit  Trees  —Now  is  the 
lime  to  attend  to  this.  It  is  an  ugly,  per- 
plexing and  disagreeable  job  for  amateurs 
to  undertake.     They  get  muddled  among 


the  pumps  and  nozzles,  and  mixed  up  as 
regards  fungicides  and  insecticides;  and 
whi  e  all  admit  the  advantages  of  spray- 
ing, very  few  are  prepared  to  attend 
to  the  work  themselves.  But  as 
they  would  gladly  pay  somebody  else  to 
do  the  spraying  for  them,  it  is  our  duty 
to  stir  up  some  one  in  every  tovvn  to  go 
into  the  spraj'ing  business  as  into  the 
threshing  machine  business,  and  give  him 
encouragement  by  employing  him  to  do 
our  work.  With  farmers,  nurserymen 
and  fruit  growers  for  market  spraying  is 
a  business  necessity,  and  they  take  to  it 
as  a  m  tter  of  routine  work.  As  most 
all  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  publish  separate  bulletins  and 
calendars  on  this  subject  we  would  sug- 
gest that  our  readers  apply  to  the  station 
of  their  state  for  these  bulletins.  We 
have  them  from  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Delaware,  etc. 


Insects. 


n  BAD  SCALE  INSECT  ON  CURRftNT  BUS«ES, 

H.  A.  B.,  St.  Louis,  writes:  "Please  find 
inclosed  a  piece  of  wood  from  one  of  my 
currant  bushes.  I  find  that  several  of  my 
bushes  arecompletely  covered  with  scales. 
Please  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  what  to  do 
for  it,  as  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
it  before." 


TAB  CURRANT  AFAIS. 

I  have  been  greatly  troubled  with  a 
louse  that  swarms  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leal  ol  the  red  currant.  The  leaf  on 
the  upper  side  first  looks  black  as  if  blis- 
tered, then  dies,  and  the  bushes  are  soon 
denuded  of  leaves.  For  the  last  two 
years  have  heavily  mulched  my  red  cur- 
rants with  tobacco  stems,  and  not  a  louse 
has  appeared.  This  may  be  an  old  rem- 
edy to  you,  but  it  is  new  to  me.  Have 
you  a  remedy  for  this  kind  of  vermin? 
Thedifficulty'is  to  get  anything  to  stick 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.      C.  W.  F. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 


The  insect  infesting  the  leaves  of  the 
red  currant  is.  in  all  probability,  the  cur- 
rant aphis,  Myzus  ribes  (Linn.).  It  is 
rre(|uently  common  on  the  currant.  Very 
little  can  be  done  for  its  destruction  if  left 
until  it  has  found  shelter  within  the  curls 
of  the  leaves  produced  by  its  punctures. 
When  it  first  emerges  from  the  egg  in 
early  May  it  can  be  killed  by  spraying 
with  a  strong  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale- 
oil  soap  solution.  I  had  not  heard  that 
the  msect  could  be  kept  away  by  mulch- 
ing with  tobacco  stems.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  an  effectual  preventive  it  is  a 
discovery  of  importance,  lor  the  tobacco 
at  the  same  time  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
fertilizer  for  the  plant.  Tobacco  water 
has  long  been  used  for  killing  aphides 
that  infest  various  plants,  as  well  as 
tobacco  fumigation.  J.  A.  Li.ntner. 

.\lbany,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  BUGS. 

In  (Gardening,  page  24-8,  you  say  "bt 
careful  not  to  kill  the  lady  bugs."  Last 
year  my  roses  were  overrun  with  lady 
bugs  and  I  killed  them,  thinking  they 
were  damaging  the  roses,  in  fact  I  kill 
everv  bug  I  can  find  on  them.  Now,  was 
I  right  to  do  so,  or  should  I  have  spared 
the  lady  bugs?  B.  W.  Y.  W. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

You  did  wrong,  very  wrong.  The  lady 
bugs  are  among  our  best  friends.  They 
don't  eat  the  plants  at  all,  neither  do 
they  suck  their  juices.  But  they  have 
voracious  appetites,  their  food  being  the 
eggs  of  other  insects,  chiefly  of  noxious 
aphides. 

When  you  write  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  Gardening. 
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Gardening  Is  gotten  up  for  Its  readers  and  In  their 
Interest,  and  It  behooves  you.  one  and  all.  to  make  It 
Interesting.  If  It  does  not  exactly  suit  your  case, 
please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  It  Is  our 
desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  ANY  Qfestions  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical  gardening 
matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them. 

Send  us  Notes  of  your  experience  In  gardening  In 
any  line:  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  failures, 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Se.nd  us  Photographs  or  Sketches  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  them  en- 
graved for  Gardening. 
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The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden  has  just  been 
received.  It  is  a  nicely  bound  volume 
9'  2X6V2  inches,  134  pa^es,  and  56  page 
plates  of  botanical  subjects,  and  several 
jiage  pictures  of  views  in  the  greenhouses 
or  outdoor  garden.  The  scientific  papers 
contained  in  it  are:  Revision  of  the  North 
American  species  of  Sagittaria  and  Lo- 
photocarpus,  LeitneriaFloridana;  Studies 
in  the  dissemination  and  leaf  reflexion  of 
Yucca  aloifolia  and  other  species;  Notes 
and  observations  on  new  and  little  known 
species;  and  Notes  on  the  Mound  Flora  of 
Atchison  County,  Missouri.  These  Re- 
ports are  welcome  and  interesting  vol- 
umes that  we  are  always  glad  to  get,  and 
Director  Trelease  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  original  research  and  scientific  inform- 
ation given  in  them. 

Turnips. — Thin  out  those  already  sown 
to  2  to  4  inches  apart  in  the  row.  And 
when  it  is  time  to  hoe  one  sowing  it  is 
time  to  put  in  another.  At  this  time  of 
year  we  should  sow  a  little  and  often  if 
we  are  working  ior  sweet  solid  juicy 
roots;  when  a  little  old  thev  get  bitter 
and  toggy. 


The  "Daughtrev"  Begonla  is  spoken 
of  in  a  southern  contemporary  as  "quite 
an  acquisition  to  any  greenhouse  or 
private  collection,"  and  we  are  told  that 
"it  has  not  yet  been  catalogued."  Come, 
come  now,  the  thing  has  been  grown  and 
catalogued  for  years  under  its  proper 
name,  that  of  Paul  Bruant.  We  have 
them,  from  original  sources, growing  side 
by  side. 

Out  in  the  Woods  we  now  find  any 
quantity  of  hepatica,  adder's  tongue,  rue 
and  common  anemones,  spring  beauty, 
trilliums  of  several  kinds,  columbine, 
white,  blue  and  yellow  violets,  star  flow- 
ers, bellwort  (I'vularia),  bunch  berry 
and  other  pretty  little  wild  flowers.  If 
these  grow  so  nicely  in  the  wood  and  add 
so  great  a  charm  to  it  we  should  try  to 
naturalize  them  in  our  home  grounds.  All 
are  very  amenable  to  garden  cultivation. 
If  we  have  no  wood  to  spread  them  into, 
a  rockery  or  fernery  in  a  slightly  shaded 
spot  would  make  an  excellent  home  for 
them. 

Child's  "Rain-maker"  Nozzle  is 
something  that  we  hail  with  delight.  The 
manufacturers  sent  us  a  couple  for  trial 
some  weeks  ago,  and  not  only  have  we 
tried  them,  but  our  young  men  never  do 
any  hosing  now  without  using  them. 
They  are  strong,  handsomeh'  finished  and 
made  to  fit  aS^-inch  hose,  or  with  a  coup- 
ling, any  other  size.  At  the  end  running 
out  from  the  hole  is  a  spoOn  shaped  blade 
that  distributes  the  flow  of  water  into  an 
even  broad  spreading  spray,  and  that 
too  without  in  the  least  stopping  the  full 
flow  of  water  or  arresting  it  so  as  to  lash 
the  plants.  It  is  cUan  to  use,  very  handy, 
and  being  supplied  with  a  leather  or  rub- 
ber washer,  it  doesn't  leak  a  drop  at  the 
joint.  We  unqualifiedly  recommend  this 
nozzle  as  being  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  used;  it  is  just  what  we 
need,  and  now  we  have  got  it  we  use  it 
daily,  and  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Rubber  hosk  v.  Iron  pipe.— If  a^i+'inch 
first  quality  rubber  hose  costs  15  or  1(5 
cents  a  foot  and  galvanized  iron  1-inch 
pipe  costs  514  or  6  cents  a  foot  don't  you 
think  it  is  much  better  to  lay  more  iron 
pipes  for  water  about  your  place,  and  do 
less  hauling  about  of  the  hose?  Hoses 
wear  out,  but  iron  is  practically  imper- 
ishable. And  how  handy  it  is  to  ha\-e  a 
water  faucet  here  and  there  about  your 
garden.  With  such  a  convenience  you 
would  likely  do  more  and  better  garden- 
ing, and  be  better  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults, than  when  you  are  hampered  by 
meagre  facilities  for  watering.  But  don't 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  putting  in  too 
small  an  iron  pipe.  If  you  run  a  -'i-inch 
hose  you  want  an  inch  pipe;  if  you  are 
apt  to  run  two  faucets  at  one  time  you 
want  114-inch  pipe,  which  will  costYVL'  to 
9  cents  a  foot;  if  you  want  a  large  supply 
of  water  you  may  need  a  IV2  or  2-inch 
pipe,  the  last  size  costs  only  I2V2  to  14 
cents  a  foot,  and  even  it  is  cheaper  than 
a  %  rubber  hose.  Get  water  and  lots  of 
it  and  enjoy  life. 

Carpet  the  Shrubbery  Bed.— Many 
people  in  planting  shrubberies  wish  to 
have  the  ground  between  the  bushes  hid- 
den by  a  living  green  carpet  of  creeping 
vines  or  other  plants.  It  is  a  tasteful  and 
laudable  ambition,  and  too  a  deterrant 
from  too  close  planting  of  the  shrubs. 
We  have  a  good  many  nice  plants  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  Among  them  are  peri- 
winkle or  "myrtle"  as  we  also  call  it 
(  Vinca  minor),  it  delights  in  such  a  place; 
Japanese  honeysuckle,  also  well  fitted, 
fast  growing  and  almost  evergreen  there; 


the  common  European  ivy,  especially  the 
vine-leaved  variety,,  which  bugs  the 
ground  as  close  as  a  carpet;  hypericum 
(H.  calyciauni)  which  does  well  in  the 
shade  but  isn't  a  fast  traveler;  Creeping 
Jenny  or  moneywort  (I-j'Sinjac/iia)  which 
does  better  under  the  shade  of  trees  than 
under  dense  bushes;  the  creeping  euony- 
raus,  which  does  fine  near  the  edges;  and 
the  trailing  Japan  rose,  Rosa  Wichurai- 
ana,  which  if  planted  near  the  outside  will 
send  its  arms  into  the  beds  for  thirty  feet. 
Virginia  creeper  would  also  spread  there, 
but  it  might  get  up  into  the  bushes  as  well. 

The  American  Chrysanthemum  An- 
nual, 1895,  by  M.Barker.gardeneratthe 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  come  to  hand.  It  is  a  book  of 
44  pages,  TVbxlO  inches,  and  bound  in 
stiff"  paper  covers.  It  contains  a  number 
of  articles  on  chrysanthemums  by  differ- 
end  writers  as  well  as  notes  by  the  author, 
also  illustrations  of  Ezeta,  J.  H.  Troy, 
Latest  Fad,  Miss  M.  M.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Wm.  H.  Rand,  Olympus,  and  Philadel- 
phia varieties;  likewise  portraits  -  of 
Thorpe,  Lonsdale,  Fewkes,  Manda,  Hat- 
field, Wood,  Hill,  May  and  Smith,  men 
well  known  as  associated  with  chrysan- 
themum growing.  But  the  thing  that 
would  interest  us  most,  namely,  a  full 
list  of  all  the  varieties  in  common  culti- 
vation to-day  we  cannot  find;  this  omis- 
sion, however,  we  hope  the  author  will 
remedy  in  future  issues.  We  would  also 
suggest  that  an  index  be  given.  To  make 
it  a  popular  book  it  should  be  a  ready 
reference  book.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  genial  and  familiar  face  of  John 
Thorpe  is  given  the  place  of  honor  in  front 
of  the  book.  It  was  John  Thorpe  who 
gave  chrysanthemum  culture  in  America 
its  popular  boom. 


BUYING  DUTCH  BULBS. 
One  of  our  readers  writes.  "I  am  about 
placing  my  order  for  bulbs  and  am  anx- 
ious to  get  from  only  reliable  growers. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
a  certain  firm  (naming  it)  in  Holland?" 

We  cannot.  Now  we  buy  a  good  many 
bulbs  every  year  for  forcing  in  winter  and 
some  for  outdoors  too.  We  have  im- 
ported them  directly  from  Holland,  and 
also  have  purchased  them  from  our  home 
dealers,  and  we  franklj'  admit  that  we 
can  do  better  herethan  in  Holland.  When 
buying  at  home  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  cheating  us.  for  we  won't  deal  with 
slippery  people,  and  we  have  no  ocean 
freights,  brokerage,  wharfage  and  other 
"ages"  to  pay,  which  are  sure  accom- 
paniments of  every  Holland  bill,  neither 
have  we  "box  and  packing;"  the  dealer 
has  all  the  bother  and  all  the  risk;  our 
bulbs  are  the  best,  and  the  price  is 
no  greater  than  the  Hollander  wants. 
Some  may  ask  how  can  that  be,  that  the 
dealers  here  can  sell  as  cheaply  as  the 
firms  from  which  they  buy  would  sell  to 
us,  and  take  risks,  and  still  make  a  living 
profit?  Because  of  the  large  quantity 
they  buy  they  get  bottom  prices  that  we 
would  not. 

MOLES  AND  TRAPS. 

Catch  that  mole.— C.  F.  B.,  Conn., 
writes:  1.  In  G.\rdening,  May  1,  you 
say  "Catch  that  mole."  This  is  just 
what  I  want  to  do— not  that  one  but  a 
hundred  or  so. 

.4ns.  Get  3'our  traps — have  two  or 
three—  you  can  set  and  attend  them  most 
as  easily  as  one,  and  you  make  much 
(luicker  work  of  the  moles,  and  be  sure  to 
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reset  them  every  morning  and  afternoon 
every  day  till  every  mole  is  caught. 

The  Kkddick  Mole  Trap.— Please  say 
wheie  I  can  obtain  it.  I  do  not  see  it  ad- 
vcrtii^ed. 

■4ns.  From  the  Michigan  Wire  vShovel 
Co  .  Niles,  Mich.  And  when  you  write 
to  them  ask  them  to  send  you  one  of  their 
meat-fork  hand  .scarifiers.  This  little  im- 
plement costs  only  a  few  cents  and  is  one 
of  tlic  handiest  things  imaginable  for  stir- 
ring the  surface  of  the  ground  in  little 
Hower  beds. 

:^.  Do  moles  eat  the  roots  of  any 
plants? 

Ans.  Not  that  we  know  of.  They  are 
often  blamed  for  such  things,  but  we  be- 
lieve unjnstly. 

4-.  Moles  and  Parsley.— During  last 
summer  I  used  fine  curled  parslev  for  a  bor- 
der. T-ate  in  the  fall  I  thought  it  would 
do  to  put  in  boxes  under  the  greenhouse 
bench  for  winter  use,  but  I  found  every 
plant  had  been  eaten  off  up  to  the  very 
crown,  only  the  top  of  the  plants  left 
lying  loose  on  the  soil.  A.  flat  of  the  same 
|)lants  which  had  not  been  planted  out 
and  had  stood  all  summer  was  put  under 
the  greenhouse  bench  about  November 
30  It  staid  there  all  winter.  Late  in 
March  I  heard,  as  I  supposed,  a  rat  or 
mouse  gnawing  in  that  quarter.  The  cat 
heard  it  too,  and  soon  "pointed"  at  the 
flat.  I  quickly  shoved  the  flat  aside,  just 
in  time  to  see  his  moleship  dodge  back 
into  his  burrow.  He  soon  re-appeared 
and  puss  caught  him.  On  inspection  I 
found  that  every  drainage  hole  in  the  flat 
had  been  gnawed  out  large  enough  for  a 
mole  or  small  rat  to  pass  through.  Only 
a  few  plants  were  left  in  the  flat — whether 
those  missing  had  been  eaten  or  not  lean- 
not  say.  Here  is  the  text,  please  give  us 
the  sermon. 

.4ns.  Wasn't  the  culprit  a  short-tailed 
field  mouse,  and  not  a  mole  at  all?  Its 
work  and  how  it  did  it  betoken  field  mice 
These  little  rodents  are  particularly  par- 
tial to  parsley.  And  that  iS  how  the3' 
work,  thej-  run  a  burrow  along  the  row 
under  the  leaves  and  cut  the  plants 
through  at  the  neck  or  a  little  under  it. 
They  burrow  under  the  walls  and  get 
into  greenhouses  in  winter,  and  they  are 
jiersistent  pests  in  cold  frames  in  cold 
weather,  destroying  ever\-thing.  Moles 
don't  gnaw  holes  in  wood,  but  field  mice 
do.  And  although  cats  will  catch  and 
kill  field  mice  they  don't  care  toeat  them; 
on  the  other  hand  they  don't  care  much 
even  about  catching  moles.  But  terriers 
are  eager  for  either. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Do  SOME  thinking;  it  will  save  a  deal 
of  unnecessary  work.  Make  a  note  of 
what  vegetables  you  need,  how  much,  and 
when  you  wish  to  have  them,  and  work 
accordingly.  Now  that  planting  and  sow- 
ing are  in  order  we  are  apt  to  overdo  it, 
and  fill  up  too  much  of  our  ground,  leav- 
in  i  too  little  space  for  later  crops.  Fore- 
thought will  avoid  this.  Parsnips,  salsify, 
scor/.onera,  rhubarb,  artichokes,  Linia 
beans  and  asparagus  are  a  full  .vear's 
crop;  that  is  they  occupy  the  landtiH  fall. 
But  peas,  beans,  beets,  com,  spinach,  and 
the  like  are  partial  crops,  that  is  the  early 
crops  will  be  gathered  and  off  the  ground 
in  time  for  another  crop.  And  as  most 
all  late  crops  like  good  ground  we  should 
see  to  it  now  and  plan  ahead  for  them. 
For  instance  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
transplanted  onions,  marrow  ])cas,  early 


corn,  and  strawberries,  after  being  rid  of 
these  crops  should  be  in  good  heart  for 
celerj';  that  occupied  by  seed  onions,  early 
cauliflower  and  early  cabbage,  should 
give  us  a  good  place  for  winter  spinach 
and  late  turnips.  Early  potatoes  will 
make  room  for  beets  and  carrots  with  us, 
but  further  north  this  may  be  too  late, 
and  so  on. 

Asparagus  is  good  now.  We  cut  it 
clean  every  morning,  never  letting  a  spear 
grow  before  well  into  June.  It  is  very 
plentiful  and  cheap  this  spring,  and  the 
farmers  (this  is  the  most  famous  aspara- 
gus-growing district  around  New  York) 
are  complaining  bitterly  of  thelow  prices. 

.\rtichokes.— Confine  the  Jerusalem 
ones  to  their  hills,  and  cultivate  between 
them  to  get  a  robust  growth  on  them  early 
in  the  season, and  tubers  earlier  than  usual. 
The  globe  artichokes  are  growing  rankly, 
all  we  can  do  to  them  now  is  keep  them 
clean,  and  cut  the  flower  heads  for  use  as 
soon  as  they  are  big  enough. 

Snap  Beans.— Put  in  a  fresh  sowing 
once  a  fortnight  in  good  ground  in  rows 
21/2  feet  apart.  We  treat  the  dwarf  Limas 
the  same  as  we  do  snap  beans  except  that 
we  sow  much  thinner,  and  the  large 
seeded  ones  in  3  feet  apart  rows,  and  one 
sowing,  or  at  most  two,  lasts  all  sum- 
mer. Get  in  the  poles  for  the  tall  Limas, 
even  if  you  don't  sow  the  seed  till  the  end 
of  the  month  or  first  of  June. 

Beets.— Just  about  the  time  that  one 
sowing  is  up  enough  to  need  thinning  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  again.  Sow  a  little  at 
a  time  and  frequently  rather  than  a  big 
patch  and  seldom.  But  after  the  first  of 
July  beets  are  not  apt  to  get  foggy,  so  we 
can  put  in  a  large  sowing. 

Brussels  Sprouts  -If  not  already  done 
sow  a  row  at  once. 

Cabbage.— About  the  end  of  the  month 
sow  the  stock  of  winter  varieties,  say 
Flat  Dutch,  Drumhead,  or  other  favorite, 
but  if  you  intend  them  for  family  use  sow 
the  Savoy  varieties,  they  are  so  much 
better  tasted.  For  fall  cabbage  our  gar- 
deners usually  sow  between  May  15  and 
liO;  for  winter  cabbage.  May  26  to  June 
10.  Sometimes  the  first  week  of  June  is 
safe  for  us.  Of  course  in  localities  farther 
north  the  time  of  .sowing  should  be  pro- 
portionately earlier. 

Carrots. — The  early  sowings  are  up 
nicely  and  should  be  hoed,  thinned  if 
necessary.  Sow  a  few  rows  more,  enough 
to  keep  you  in  a  good  supply  from  the  end 
of  June  till  the  last  of  September.  And 
about  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July, 
whenever  there  comes  a  moist  time  sow 
enough  to  do  all  winter. 

Cauliflower.— Stir  the  ground  well 
about  those  planted  out.  If  they  wilt  in 
the  warm  sunshine  they  are  probably 
infested  with  root  maggots  and  are 
worthless,  and  may  De  thrown  away. 
Sow  some  more.  And  if  you  have  any 
plants  to  set  out,  do  it  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  planting  firmly,  and  give  them  a 
good  watering  at  the  same  time.  Ol 
course  in  moist  weather  an  artificial 
watering  is  unnecessary. 

Cardoons  grow  like  globe  artichokes. 
They  need  lots  ot  room,  say  -t  by  5  feet 
between  the  hills.  The  heart  leaves  are 
the  part  eaten.  They  are  tied  up  or 
earthed  up  to  blanch  as  we  do  celery.  At 
best  it  is  a  fancy  vegetable  and  cultivated 
by  few. 

Celery.- The  seed  should  have  been 
sown  before  now.  But  if  it  has  missed, 
don't  despair,  sow  again  at  once.  From 
the  moment  the  seed  is  sown  till  it  germi- 
nates it  must  be  kept  moist  and  shaded 
from  sunshine.  If  the  seedlings  havecome 
up  very  thick  don't  let  them  spoil  each 
other  by  over  crowding,  thin  them  con- 


siderably; those  left  will  make  very  much 
better  and  stockier  plants.  Early 
celery  that  has  been  planted  out  should 
get  .ill  the  water  it  can  take,  keep  it  on  a 
continuous  rush  of  growth. 

Chard  or  leaf  beets  is  a  vegetable 
relished  by  some,  and  agood  deal  grown, 
still  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
demand  for  it.  Treat  it  as  you  would 
beets,  only  give  it  a  little  more  room,  say 
sow  it  in  rows  18  or  24  inches  apart. 

Chervil. — A  little  of  it  is  verj-  nice  for 
flavoring.  Sow  a  row  a  few  feet  long  in 
some  odd  corner,  but  there  is  no  need 
using  up  part  of  a  large  open  space  with 
it.  We  like  the  curled  leal  better  than  the 
tuberous  rooted. 

Chives  are  full  grown.  Even  if  you 
cannot  use  them  all  keep  them  cut  down 
anyway,  else  they'll  get  ripened,  brown 
and  tough. 

Corn. — Sow  some  corn  once  a  fortnight 
right  up  till  the  middle  of  July,  and  in 
sowing  if  you  use  two  or  three  kinds,  say 
Squantum,  Country  Gentleman,  and  Ever- 
green at  the  same  time,  a  row  or  two  oi 
each,  the  succession  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  if  only  one  variety  were 
used.  The  last  two  sowings  should  be  of 
considerable  extent.  Hoe  and  stir  the 
ground  about  the  growing  corn;  thin  the 
plants  in  the  hill  to  about  five  if  a  small 
kind,  or  four  if  a  strong  one.  We  also 
disbud  our  com,  that  is  we  pluck  off  the 
lower  sucker  sprouts  so  as  to  force  the 
vigor  into  the  main  stems. 

Cress. — We  don't  care  much  for  it  as  a 
summer  vegetable;  in  winter  and  spring 
it  is  very  welcome.  The  barbarea  or  up- 
land or  wild  cress  as  it  is  called,  a  com- 
mon weed  by  the  road  side,  in  any  form, 
in  view  of  the  many  good  vegetables  we 
now  have,  isn't  worth  growing.  In  fact 
we  don't  know  who  does  grow  it. 

Water  CRESSEsonthe  other  hand  area 
very  desirable  and  excellent  relish,  and 
very  easy  to  grow.  They  love  to  grow  in 
shallow  running  water,  a  brooklet  may 
be  broadened  enough  to  make  a  big  water 
cress  patch.  It  doesn't  like  mud  so  much 
as  a  rich  sandy  or  gravelly  or  sand 
covered  bottom.  About  Glen  Cove  are 
several  fine  plantations  of  it,  and  a  good 
deal  of  money  is  made  selling  the  cresses. 
But  a  water  spring  isn't  at  all  necessary 
to  grow  nice  cresses  in;  we  can  raise  them 
in  a  moist  patch  in  the  garden.  Every 
little  chip,  if  planted,  will  grow. 

Cucumbers.— You  can  sow  them  in  the 
open  garden  now.  A  few  hills  at  a  time 
are  enough.  On  accountof  the  cut  worms, 
which  are  exceedingly  voracious  before 
the  middle  of  June,  and  very  fond  of 
melons  and  cucumbers,  we  sow  lots  of 
both  of  these  plants  in  pots  in  a  cold 
frame,  keeping  them  there  till  their  first 
large  leaves  come  on  them,  then  they  are 
a  little  too  big  for  the  cut  worms  and  we 
can  plant  them  out  withmoderatesafety. 

DANDELIONS.-Ifnot  already  done,  dig  Up 
and  throw  away  all  of  the  old  roots.  Thin 
the  young  plants  in  the  rows  so  as  to 
strengthen  those  that  are  left.  If  you 
have  not  sown  some  for  next  spring,  do 
at  once,  and  see  that  the  ground  is  moist 
before  sowing,  for  while  the  seeds  germi- 
nate readily  in  early  spring  and  fall  (when 
not  too  late)  it  does  not  grow  easily  in 
summer. 

Ego  Plants.— This  is  one  of  the  vege- 
tables we  should  not  plant  out  before  the 
weather  is  settled  and  warm,  that  is  be- 
fore the  oak  trees  and  the  hickories  are 
in  leaf.  Keep  them  in  pots  or  boxes  in 
sheltered  places  till  then.  While  they  like 
good  rich  ground  we  find  they  do  fairly 
well  in  light  soil  if  it  is  rich. 

Garlic  is  a  very  strong  flavored  mem- 
ber of  the  onion  familv,  and  sometimes  a 
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few  cloves  of  it  are  asked  for  for  flavoring 
certain  dishes.  We  plant  a  row  a  yard  or 
two  long  of  it  early  in  April,  dividing  the 
bulbs  into  as  many  cloves  or  sets  as  thej' 
will  make,  and  planting  them  in  the  row 
two  to  three  inches  deep  and  two  to  three 
inches  apart,  in  light  soil.  They  are  ripe 
for  gathering  and  storing  about  the  same 
tiriie  as  sets  onions  are  ripe. 

Horse  r.\dish.— That  which  was  left 
luidug  from  last  year  will  be  running  to 
flower;  cut  off  these  stalks.  Use  this  old 
radish  first.  This  year's  setting  is  coming 
up  nicely.  Keep  it  clean.  Had  we  wanted 
to  we  could  have  had  lettuces,  radish, 
spinach,  or  cabbage  plants  from  seed  from 
between  the  intervening  rows  before  the 
horse  radish  plants  would  be  up  enough 
to  choke  them  It  you  have  any  dug  up 
roois  left  over  from  winter,  keep  them 
cool,  and  covered  with  moist  earth,  and 
rub  off  any  sprouts  that  may  grow  on 
them,  as  they  lessen  the  pungency  of  the 
radish. 

K.vLE  needn't  be  touched  before  next 
month. 

KonL  Rabi.— In  sowing  and  planting 
treat  as  you  would  summer  cabbage, 
only  plant  closer,  say  IS  inches  by  2  feet 
and  use  it  as  soon  as  the  "bulbs"  areas 
big  as  a  goose  egg. 

Leeks. — Sow  a  row  a  yard  or  two 
long  as  soon  as  possible,  and  when  the 
plants  are  large  enough  for  it,  transplant 
them  singly  into  rows  as  one  would 
onions,  only  the  rows  should  be  in  deep 
furrows  as  if  drawn  for  peas  or  beans, 
and  18  inches  apart. 

Lettuces. — Scatter  a  few  seeds  in  any 
empty  bit  of  ground  you  may  have.  As 
soon  as  Ihe  seedlings  are  big  enough  you 
may  lift  and  transplant  them  elsewhere 
12  to  15  inches  apart;  or  thin  them  out 
enough  where  they  were  sown  to  let 
them  remain  there  for  hearting.  Indeed 
it  is  a  good  plan  in  summer,  instead  of 
sowing  in  one  place  and  transplanting  to 
another,  to  sow  thin  and  then  thin  out 
the  j)lants  to  a  foot  apart,  lettmg  them 
stay  there  to  mature.  Lettuces  like 
heavy,  moist,  rich  ground  in  summer;  in 
light  soils  they  "bolt"  very  quick.  If  you 
grow  Cos  lettuce,  when  it  is  three- 
quarter  grown  tie  a  string  loosely  around 
its  middle  to  hold  the  leaves  togetherand 
bleach  the  heart,  a  light  rubber  band  is 
excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Marjorum.— We  sow  a  row— as  far  as 
a  common  seed  packet  goes — of  both  the 
annual  and  pot  marjorum  each  year  for 
"herbs,"  but  it  is  with  marjorum  as  it 
is  with  dandelions,  we  must  sow  early, 
for  it  doesn't  start  kindly  in  hot  summer 
weather. 

Martvnia  or  Unicom  plant  is  grown 
for  its  young  seed  pods,  which  are  made 
into  pickles  It  is  a  big,  coarse  broad 
spreading  plant,  and  three  or  four  of 
them  are  ample  for  an  ordinary  demand. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and  easily 
grown.  But  it  is  a  vegetable  so  little 
called  for  that  seeds  are  not  always  as 
fresh  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Melons.— Musk  melons  like  good  soil 
and  with  us  so  do  water  melons,  but  the 
latter  will  thrive  in  light  soils  too.  They 
may  now  be  sown  in  hills,  the  musk  in 
rows  6  feet  apart,  and  rows  4  to  5  feet 
asunder  in  the  rows;  water  melons  one- 
third  further  apart.  .\s  regards  the  cut 
worms  take  the  same  precautions  as 
mentioned  for  cucumbers. 

Mi.\T  spreads  so  that  we  have  to  cut  it 
close  into  line  every  spring.  If  it  shows 
any  lack  of  vigor  plant  a  new  row  in 
ground  other  than  that  occupied  by  mint 
before. 

Mushrooms.— The  cultivation  of  the 
new  mushroom  in   frames,  buildings  or 


out  of  doors  is  now  in  order.  But  remem- 
ber it  will  take  maggots  just  the  same  as 
the  old  mushroom,  only  as  it  grows  so 
quick  the  mushrooms  are  gathered  before 
the  maggots  get  big  enough  to  be  seen. 
As  regards  common  mushrooms  clean  out 
all  old  beds,  their  bearing  season  is  prac- 
ticalh'  over  foi  a  time.  Now  is  the  time 
to  plant  spawn  in  the  fields  or  lawn  if 
you  wish  to  try  to  cultivate  open  air 
mushrooms. 

Mustard  is  appreciated  in  winter  and 
early  spring;  but  as  we  have  so  many 
other  things  we  don't  care  so  much  for  it 
now.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  excellent 
relish  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  very 
easily  grown  from  seed. 

Nasturtiums.— If  you  want  these  for 
pickles,  grow  them  for  their  showy  flow- 
ers; they  will  yield  both  blossoms  and 
pickles. 

Okra. — Sow  it  now,  either  thin  in  a 
row  or  in  2  feet  apart  hills,  and  two  or 
three  plants  in  a  hill.  But  don't  sow  it 
all  at  once,  make  three  sowings  of  it  dur- 
ing summer,  if  you  want  to  have  an  un- 
broken supply  of  young  pods. 

Onions. — As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
up  run  the  hoe  between  the  rows  no  mat- 
ter if  there  are  no  weeds  there;  you  want 
to  break  the  surface  of  the  groimd  and 
mellow  it.  Rush  the  onions  all  you  can 
so  as  to  get  some  size  on  them  before  the 
summer  drouth  sets  in  and  they  become 
infested  with  jellow  thrips. 

Orach  is  something  like  spinach  and 
grown  much  in  the  same  way, but  it  isn't 
as  good. 

Parsukv. — The  spring  sowing  should 
be  up  now.  Hoe  the  ground  on  either 
side  of  the  row  to  encourage  growth.  As 
the  old  parsley  wdl  soon  run  up  to 
flower  try  to  get  this  year's  sowings  into 
good  leaf  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  root 
out  and  throw  away  the  old. 

Peas.— Sow  nothing  but  marrow  peas 
now.  In  the  field  we  sow  them  in  single 
rows  21/2  to  3  feet  apart,  and  don't  brush 
or  otherwise  support  them,  in  the  garden 
we  sow  them  in  double  rows  with  3  to  .'> 
feet  wide  intervening  spaces  between 
them,  and  we  brush  or  net  these  peas.  In 
the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  rows 
we  sow  spinach  or  radish  or  plant  let- 
tuces. Don't  sow  late  varieties  for  latest 
peas.  What  is  meant  by  late  peas  is  the 
ones  that  take  a  longer  time  than  others 
before  bearing  pods  fit  for  use.  Interme- 
diate varieties  of  medium  growth  are 
good  enough  for  all  purposes. 

Parsnips,  Salsify,  Scorzonkra.  —  If 
you  haven't  sown  these,  sow  at  once.  ( )r 
if  you  haven't  enough  of  them  put  in,  you 
are  in  time  yet  to  add  to  your  stock. 

Peppers,  like  egg  plants,  gain  nothing 
by  early  planting.  Harden  them  off  well 
and  plant  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

Potatoes  maj'  yet  be  planted,  but  it  is 
getting  late  for  them.  We  have  harrowed 


down  the  rows  of  ours,  and  now  the 
sprouts  are  beginning  to  peep  above 
ground.  If  you  have  onl3'  a  small  patch 
a  common  wooden  hay  rake  drawn 
over  the  rows  unfastens  the  surface  soil 
and  pulls  all  clods  of  earth  off  them, 
allowing  the  young  shoots  easy  egress. 

Radishes  take  from  20  to  25  days  be- 
tween sowing  and  using,  and  they  don't 
last  many  days  in  usable  condition,  hence 
we  shouldn't  use  a  good  open  space  for 
them  if  we  can  get  an  opening  between 
other  crops,  and  we  shouldn't  sow  much 
at  a  time.  Better  sprinkle  a  few  seeds  on 
the  ground  and  rake  and  tamp  them  in 
once  a  week,  or  sow  a  short  row. 

Rhubarb  is  now  at  its  best,  and  run- 
ning to  flower.  Root  out  all  the  poor, 
green  slender  stalked  crowns,  and  keep 
onl}'  the  big  thick,  red  stemmed  ones. 
And  break  off  all  the  flower  stems  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  a  good  hold  of  them.  It 
you  sowed  some  seed  this  spring  thin  out 
the  seedlings  to  six  inches  or  more  apart 
to  get  good  crowns  for  transplanting 
later  on. 

Sage.— Old  plants  lived  over  winter 
very  well.  We  cut  them  down  a  good 
deal  in  spring  so  as  to  get  fresh  green 
growth  for  summer.  It  is  also  easily 
raised  from  seid. 

Sea  kale,  so  popular  in  Europe  and 
one  of  the  leading  market  garden  winter 
crops  there,  is  seldom  used  here.  Sow 
some  seed    now,   and  early  next  spring 


Plants  that  Grow 
Themselves 

ARE  THE  PLANTS  TO  BUY. 

A  ft'w  people  like  difficult  IhlnsH  to  grow;  the 
majority  don't.    If  you  want  an  abundance  of  fine 

tbein.  ?et  the  best  (lardy  FerenntaN  from  a 
hxrdy  climate.  Over  600  kinds  I  Clants,  Bulbs, 
Vines,  IShrubs,  etc. I  are  described  In  my  Cata- 
logue. Free  to  all  who  pav  tlie  poetage  (2cj.  l^ant 
year's  patrons  will  get  11  without  asking, 

F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


^^^  DREER'S 

GARDEN  5EEDS 

Plants  Bulbs  and  Requisites 
They  are  the  Best  at  the 
I/iwest  Prices.  Catalogue 
full  of  garden  topics  mailed 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

Chestnut  3t.  Phlla. 


ip 


PLANTS! 

Everythlim  appfrt 


BULBS! 

IK'  appertaining  to  the  Farm 
den   of  the  best  and  choicest 
quality.    Pit  ICES  KIGHT. 

Catalogue  on  application. 

WEEBER    &    DON. 

11*  Chambers  St..       New  York  City. 


VAUG  HAN'S    CANNAS. 

^         MEDAL  WINNING  VARIETIES.     Offered  now  for  the  first  time. 

CHICAGO-The  1h    1  V.  Mn;lh.ii  scarlet  to  date.    Each,  81. SO. 

MADAME   ALPHONSE    BOUVIER-In  color  like  Mme.  Crozy,  tinted  with  dark  criin 


M.  MESNIER-Si.lnuni,d,.Ued 
MIDWAY-Rich  vermilion  streal 
OCTAVE    MIRABEAU-Dee 

Kach.  81  l«l. 

STANDARD   CANNAS 


color  like 
aked  with  red. 
ion    penciled 


Mme.  Crozy.  ti 

Each,  81. IK). 
Each,  «li«i. 


ECANOALE 
FLORENCE  VAUGHN 
USE 


20  I 


3.  Each 


ALPHONSE  BOUVIER 


CABOS 
J.    C.    VAUCHAN 
PAUL    MARQUAr 


KELLOW  SHADES 


request.     BUY  CANNAS  NOW. 

VAUQHAN'S 

NEW    YORK:    26  Barclay  St. 


SEED    STORE, 

84  &  S6  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO 


iSgs. 
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E                    For 

^ 

^              Lawns  and 
^                Gardens. 

^         Bowker's 

^    Lawn  Dressing. 

^ 

^     Made  from  chemicals.     A  clea 

*- odorless,  and  efficient  substitu 

'ai 

^for  stable  manure.      IVoduccs 
^compact    green     turf,    brillian 

]yr^ 

^  colored     flowers,    and     delicio 
^  vegetables. 

iisi:^ 

^ 

£            Enough  for  a  house  lot,      .     $0 

.0^ 

^              House  lot  and  garden,    .     .        1 

n^ 

—              Lawn,  garden,  and  flower  beds,  3 

^BOWKER 


handsomely    illustrated    pamphlei 

Address 
FERTILIZER  CO.. 


Ill  What  shall  I  plant? 
How  shall  I  plant? 


ililiiiilii 

Pmill' 


ch  over  the  United  States 


and  not  find  bettt 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Rhododen- 
drons, Roses,  and  Hardy 
Perennials 


Hardy  Perennials. 

Send  for  our  large  Catalogue  of  the  above, 
which  coiitains  fuU  description  and  cultural 
directions.  All  the  best  German  and  Japan 
Irises,  Clematis  and  other  vines;  Poppies. 
Pteonies.  Ornamental  Grasses,  etc..  as  well 
as  the  choicest  sorts  of  tender  and  hardy 
Water  Lilies.  Our  collection  is  tne  largest 
and  most  select  of  any,  and  our  prices,  qual- 
ity considered,  the  lowest. 

WOOLSON   &    CO., 

Lock  Drawer  E,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it- 
self, the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Superb 
Rose  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  in  full 
1  the  flower  will  be  found  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plants." 

Extra  size  plants,  50c.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 


bloom  also  a  spray  ol  the  flower 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3 


1  per  doz. 


Plants.  "  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic, 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  i 
chase  of  the  choicest  selections  and  the  most  valuable  novelties  i 
all  who  mention  Gardening.     Address 


ants.    Sent  free  to 


F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,BoxG,Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds.  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


FARHER  on  the  STRAWBERRY 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  written  by  our  L.  J.  Farmer,  who  has  spent  his  life 
among  small  fruits.  A  complete  practical  treatise,  price  2.5c.  Every  person  or- 
dering will  receive  li  I.ady  Thompson  Strawberry  plants  if  they  mention  this  pa- 
per. flS^The  first  person  who  orders  from  each  state  will  receive  81  worth  of 
plants  (our  choice)  free.      If  you  love  fruits,  send  lor  our  catalogue  of  plants  and 


,  free. 


llm 


P.  0.  Box  E.      THE  L,  J.  FARHER  NURSERY  CO..  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


I  size  pkts.  hest  vene- 
Everj'thlng  by 
iiiall.  postpaid  at  little  prices     Order  to-day. 
ALFRED  F.  CONARD.  Drawer  V.  West  Grove.  Pa. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


Trees  ^Plants 


Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.      Priced 

Catalogue  mailed   free.     Established  1S52. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  A  Co.)  Bloomington,  lU. 

HARDY   PINKS. 


Send  for  circular: 

THADDEUS  HALE,  So.  Byfield,  Mass. 
HOW  TO  GROW 

Pine=Apples. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  industries.  Send 
10  cts.  in  stamps  lor  pamphlet  giving  full 
particulars 

JOHN  ASPINWALL,  Eau  Gallie.  Fla. 
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May  75, 


transplant  the  seedlings  into  rows  2  feet 
apart  and  the  plants  12  inches  asunder. 
The  winter  following  they  should  be  good 
crowns  for  forcing.  Lily  white  is  the  best 
variety. 

Shallots.— We  treat  them  much  the 
same  as  potato  onions. 

Sorrel  is  a  perennial  and  very  hardy. 
The  same  row  has  served  us  for  several 
years.  We  cut  it  down  close  to  the  ground 
every  fall,  and  in  summer  when  it  runsup 
to  flower  we  cut  back  all  the  flower 
stems. 

Spinach.— We  have  lots  of  fine  fall- 
sown  spinach  yet,  but  it  is  tough  even  if 
green  and  succulent;  about  the  15th  or 
20th  inst.,  however  our  earliest  outdoor 
spring  sowings  will  be  ready  for  use,  then 
all  the  old  spinach  will  be  cleared  away. 
Spinach  loves  rich  ground,  and  frequent 
hoeings  helps  its  growth.  Just  as  soon  as 
one  sowing  begins  to  make  its  first  rough 
leaves,  we  sow  again. 

New  Zealand  Spinach  is  a  hot  weather 
substitute  for  common  spinach,  and  a 
very  useful  one  it  is  too.  It  isn't  as  good 
to  eat  as  the  other.  Sow  a  row  in  a 
warm  open  piece  of  ground,  dropping  the 
seeds  several  inches  apart,  for  the  plant 
spreads  a  couple  of  yards  square. 

Squash.— Sow  bush  earlv  squashes  in 
hills  4  to  6  feet  apart.  '  The  winter 
squashes  need  more  room  as  they  are 
long-vined  plants.  To  economize  room 
we  sow  them  in  the  field  corn  hills  as  we 
do  pumpkins. 

Tomatoes.— It  is  time  now  to  get  them 
olanted  out.  But  see  that  they  have  been 
well  inured  to  the  weather  before  setting 
them  out.  And  put  in  another  sowing 
now  forva  late  crop.  True,  the  ones  now 
set  out  will  bear  up  till  frost,  but  it  also 
is  true  that  as  the  fall  advances  their 
fruits  get  very  watery.  Those  raised  in 
May  and  June,  being  so  much  younger 
have  more  solid  fruit  in  September  and 
( )ctober  than  have  the  earlv  ones. 

FLOWERS, 

like  everything  else  that  lives, 
MUST  BE  FED 

An  experience  of  years  has  proven  conclusively 
to  florists  and  lovers  of  flowers  ihat  ALBERT'S 
Highly  Concentrated 

HORTICULTURAL 
MANURE  .... 

is  the  best  food  for  growing  plants.  It  is  ABSO- 
LUTELY ODORLESS,  CLEAN  TO  HANDLE, 
AND  COMPLETELY  SOLUBLE  IN  WATER. 
Sold  by  seedsmen,  florists,  druggists  and  grocers 
in  1,  2y^  and  5  lb.  tins. 


We  will  send  you  a  sample  free,  or  enough  for  a 
small  flower  bed  with  directions  for  its  use  for  2.5c. 
In  larger  quantities,  by  freight,  prepaid,  10  lbs., 
JI.75;  2>  lbs.,  $3.50;  50  lbs.,  16.00. 


lor  Pruit  Trees.    Give  tlicinH  trial. 

ROBERT  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Qeneral  Agents,  United  States. 
88  Wall  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 

Stronj;  young  plants, 
JOc.  e.ich;  jjj  per  do/. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  Q, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three 

Crimson 

Ramblers 


Jf.^  For  ONE  DOLLAH 

m\  KAIUBLEK  KO^ 

\    I  for  verandas,  pillar. 

(\  I  It.  The  plants  are  ki 

Y-"-      ELLWANGER 


KOSE,  thel 


!  (JKIMtSUN 


ost  remarkable  Rose  novelty  of  r 

msoaa  single  shoot    Everybody  snouia  \m\ 

can  be  successfully  planted  any  time  In  Ma; 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Water  Lilies ^. 

Special  Sale  of  Aquatic  Plants. 

We  orter  a  choice  collection  coniprisinj;  si.x  Water  Lilies 
in  fine  colors,  red,  white,  blue  and  yellow,  with  six  otiier 
plants,  such  as  Water  Poppy,  Water  Hyacinth,  Fairy  Water 
Lily,  Water  Snowflake,  Parrot's  Feather,  Papyrus,  etc.,  for 
.50,  or  the  six  Water  Lilies  lor  $2  00.  tree  by  mail.  Cash  with  order. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  start  a  water  garden.  Cata- 
logue containing  cultural  instructions  free. 

Wiii.Trlck6r&Go.,6lllton,N.J. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


H 


AROY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER-  ■ 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


I  THE   BE.\DING 


I.4r<)B    W.   M.\N> 


Assortmpnt  of  llsrdf  Oni». 

3tive  catalogue  on  applici- 
READING,  M.*SS. 


X  T/^W/'  is  the  time  to  buy  and  plant 
1>I  W  VY  Cannas.    Also  your  Chrys= 


Henderson,   Mnie 


•  50c.  by  P^xpress, 


Jway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  $1.00,  POSTAL  NOTE  or  MONEY  ORDER 


best  varieties;  ^  Uet^unlas.  bluuiului^  and  ornamental 
leaf  vara.;  25  Basket  or  Vase  plants;  2tl  Golden  Tri- 
color and  Silver-leaf  Geraniums;  25  hardy  Candytuft; 
25  Achillea,  The  Pearl;  20  hardy  Phlox.  The  Pearl; 


lO.OOU  Berberis  Thuubergii,  I  > .  to  2  It. 
■-■IJ.IPIO         •■        red  berried.  2  to. ■!■;  fl. 
1.1,000         "        purple  leaved,  'I  to  3H  ft. 
20,000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  ft. 
.SO.OOO  California  privet  3  to  6  ft. 
10,000  common  privet.  3  to  6  ft. 
5.000  strong  MultiBora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

Also  Althea,  Snowberry,  Spiraea,  Viburnum,  Cor- 
nus.  White  Lilac,  tlireethorned  Acacia  and  all 
Kvergreen  Hedge  plants.  Priced  catalogue  to  any 
address.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,        Plymouth.  Mass. 


Ml 


^EVERGREEN  TRAILERS:^ 

Large  ytock  and  lowest  prices.  We  will  not 
be  undersold.  Also  wholesale  list  of  fine  col- 
lected trees  and  plants  in  quantity.  We  have 
no  retail  trade. 

GLADIOLI  (no  list),  mixed  colors,  monster  bulbs 
6c  each;  40c  per  10.  2nd  size  3c  each;  2.')C  per 
10.  postpaid.       WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS. 

.Mention  this  paper.  " 


non  Springs,  N. 
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Bugs  may  come,  and  Bugs  may  go, 


but  SLUG  SHOT  saves  the  Garden. 


The  Deacon's  Advice 

FROM   PRACTICAL   EXPERIENCE. 

orl.KK.  (In  all'uiirili'n  pliintB 
oUKbly.  nrd  do  n..t  f.irtpt  In  tell  f. 
Tin:  i.iic.rvi.  iirw  ii\   i  in:  plants  Tor  vine  crops; 

(lust    w.'l!    tin-    llllls      t.r.lM    :.ri.i   TOWS.   fOT    Ktirdetl    tlTlCk 


\iIarBtliatSi/ti(i  Shot 
nd  CATTLE  and  Hens 
light  but  thoi^ 

O  PUT  MORE  ON 


til''  -  i:        ,     !  i:    MK  Flea,  ancflf  they 

"11,     'I      I,  I   •  raise  Swede  Turnips. 

ltaHl^lir>  ,11,1  -iirh  Ml,,    i.hnil-    IT   VOLT  IIO  NOT   CAHE 

Ti..~..u  iiii,.~i.Li.  J.I  1  ..:..  i..,iii.Ht  the  rows  with  Slug 
SHor  jiiKt  iiffcre  thi'v  come  tip.  and  you  won't  blame 
the  seedsman  for  bad  seed.  And  when  you  set  out  To 
ba(.-co  plants  or  Cabbage  plants  put  Sn'(i  Shot  around 
and  near  the  plants  and  stirit  In  the  soil,  for  this  keeps 
away  the  cut  worm,  and  I  never  saw  a  root  maKROt 
come  to  any  cabbage  so  planted.  Some  are  wise  and 
some  otherwise  Si.iG  Shot  also  ttttekly  I)E- 
strovs  Sow  Brcs,  The  Bellows  for  applying  Is 
the  best  for  economy  In  the  garden,  and  the  DuSTEBS 
for  potat4>es  and  Turnips.  For  potatoes  If  Sl.iu;  Shot 
Is  used  lightly.  It  Is  cheap  to  use.  If  you  throw  it  on  the 
tops  heavy  It  does  little  good,  the  Bugs  don't  touch  It; 
use  It  light,  spread  It  on  fine,  and  I'll  warrant  any  man 
will  get  a  good  crop  of  potatoes. 

Remember  that  the  Blight  comes  like  a  thief  In  the 
nlglit:  keep  a  look  out  and  use  the  Slug  Shot  from 
time  to  time.  These  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at 
aft«r  many  years  of  trial  and  ob.servatlon. 

Southfleld.  Mass.  EDWIN  K   BALDWIN. 

SOLD  BY  THE  SEEDSMEN. 

Kor  pamphlet.  ad<in*s8 

B.  HAMMOND.  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse. 


377" 


'1U 


Clear  Cypress  is  now  generally  conceded 
o  be  the    be.st   lu  in  Iter    for    greenhouse 

■oor.s,  t;:, I. IfS  1,11,1    I.Lit.s.      We   illtrtKhlced 


=  till  iiivh  otir  customers,  free,  complete  de- 
:  lull.   I  ilftiwings  from  which  any  ordinary 

i  rertly. 

i    LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO., 

r  LOCKLAND.  OHIO. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


NOT  TO  BE  TRIED. 


ALREADY  PROVED. 


Ever=Bloomin^  and  Hardy 

•  •  NEW   ROSE  •  • 

Belle  Siebrecht. 


\iy  Dean  Hole,  the  highest  authority  on  Roses 

--^^^         in  the  world,  pronounces  it  the  best  Ever- 
r  ^  blooming  Rose  ever  introduced. 


ORDERS    BOOKED   NOW. 


Price  for  strong  plants,  $i.oo  each;  Sio.oo  per  dozen; 
$75.00  per  hundred. 

SIEBRECHT  &  WADLEY, 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 

5th  Ave.  &  37th  St..  NEW  YORK  CITY.  NE,W  R06HELLE.  N.  Y. 


Meehans' 
Monthly, 


fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?).  liUQwing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art, 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
torm."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A  twenty  paged  magazine  of  intelligent  aud  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.  Each  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  ot 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Subscription  Price,  #3.00  per  year^lSl.OO  for  6  months.     Sample  copies  Free.     In  Club 


with  Gardening  for  one 


r,  for   «3.( 


THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....     GERnANTOWN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WESLEY    YOUNG. 

.Manufiicturcr  ol 


NURSERYMEN'S  and 
FLORISTS' 


LABELS 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 


01    Tl      ViC    1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
DU  LO^  SCO  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 

/-♦   A    i^T*!      •z'cactrjif'sf'or'so'rts. 
L^XL.l    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

!■»  4  rkr"    r»«     a  i^i.¥.^    Two  IllnBtratpd  Cat»logaeB  frep. 

KARE  PLANTS  Book  on  Cacti,  116  Pages,  lOcts. 


HOMES  BY  THE  SEfl.i 

lands.  Game,  Oysters  and  I-^sh  In 
abundance.  Lemons.  OranKCs,  Pineapples  and  all  Sub- 
tropical PYults  and  Flowers  are  trrown  to  perfection. 
CIlmatodellKbtful.  Summer  and  Winter.  T>and  fertile, 
high  and  dry.  A  nook  In  pi  Opin  A  compara- 
tively unknown  that  offers  ■^^-'-'«vil7/a.  tosettlera 
and  to  wintervlsltorsadvantaKes  not  found  elsewhere. 
Seekers  after  health,  pleasure,  or  profit  should  read 
our  booklet,  sent  free.  I.EMON  HAY  LAND  CO. 
HOrt  Old  Colony  BuIldlnK.  CHICAGO. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Publisher's  Department. 


Sketches  of  Wonderland. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  hand- 
somely illustrated  pamphlet  of  105  pages 
issued  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  describing  the  many  points  of  in- 
terest and  picturesque  scenery  along  the 
line  of  this  route  across  the  country.  The 
illustrations  include  Mount  Rainier- 
above  the  clouds,  vievrs  of  Detroit  Lake 
and  vicinity,  views  at  Mandan,  N.  D., 
scenes  in  Pyramid  Park,  views  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  views  in  the  Flathead 
and  Cffiur  d'Alene  country,  scenes  in  and 
around  Yakima  Valley,  views  in  Bozeman, 
Mont. .scenes  along  the  Yellowstone  River, 
views  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  scene  in 
the  mountains.  Great  falls  and  geysers  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  scenes  in 
Helena,  Mont.,  Butte  City,  Mont.,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  distant  view 
of  Mount  Rainier,  Paradise  River  and 
SUiiskin  falls,  views  on  and  around  Mount 
Rainier,  scenes  on  Mount  Hood,  scenes  in 
rV)rtland,  Oregon,  Alaskan  scenery,  and 
several  very  excellent  maps,  one  showing 
llic  stage  route  from  Livingston,  Mont, 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  various  hotels,  etc.  In  an 
appendix  are  tables  of  excursion  rates 
from  St.  Paul,  Chicago  and  New  York  to 
Yellowstone  Park  and  other  points  of 
interest  to  sight  seers. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  the  amount  of  dis- 
tance that  can  be  covered  and  the  interest- 
ing points  that  can  be  visited  for  from 
$100  to  $150.  Certainly  our  summer  trav- 
elers who  flit  away  toEurope  waste  money 
as  well  as^osing  in  comfort  and  enjoyment. 
They  could  enjoy  the  grand  scenery  of 
their  own  country  at  much  less  expense. 
Traveled  Europeans  frankly  admit  that 
nowhere  on  earth  is  there  more  wonderful 
and  enjoyable  scenery  than  in  western 
North  America,  and  none  that  can  be 
reached  and  enjoyed  with  more  comfort. 

A  copy  of  the  above  mentioned  brochure 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Chas.  S. 
Fee,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  enclosing  six  cents  in 
stamps  and  mentioning  Gardening. 


Vaughan's  Seed  Store. 

The  Chicago  headquarters  of  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store  are  now  at  84  and  86  Randolph 
Street.  There  are  five  floors  including  the 
basement,  each  40x100  feet,  which  gives  a 
total  of  20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  in 
addition  to  the  sub-floor  m  the  first  story. 
The  entire  first  floor  and  the  sub-floor  are 
devoted  to  the  retail  seed  and  plant  trade. 
The  oflices  are  on  the  second  floor,  and 
here  and  on  the  two  floors  above  is  the 
stock  tor  the  wholesale  trade.  The  new 
west  side  store  is  at  206  and  208  West  Ran- 
dolph Street  and  has  two  floors  and  base- 
ment, containing  13,230  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  This  store  will  cater  to  the  west 
market  trade  and  will  also  be  used  for 
storage  purposes.  With  a  total  of  33,230 
square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  two  stores 
Mr.  Vaughan  ought  to  be  able  to  handle 
the  Chicago  end  of  this  large  business  to 
his  entire  satisfaction. 

The  New  York  store  remains  at  the  old 
location,  26  Barclay  Street. 


Premium  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

ONLY   $5   FOR    EITHER.  {% 


VniE  MUSICAL  «CII>E  IM  It.  IO..I 
nnati,  «.  l.«rL.««l,M.iMulT,  ir,  ,1.. 
IllusirateJ  Calrilogue  for  ac.  stamp. 


v  vNrt77l^  aihI    -r^  flwn.Snrinkler  v^sA 


ALL  WHO  riAVfc  USED  IT  (ilVh  IF  UNSMMhl)  PRAISE 


!>> 


^M\  listed 


11  Miktr  No/zli 
bed,  to  dislodge  lusect  pests,  it  \ 


I  1  tin  1  It  an  txallent  niediun 

11  >,  a  fine  b  t  str  iik  spray  oi 

>  DO  competitor,     hor  ntilit>  ii 

W.  C.  EGAN. 


P.  M.  CHILD  *w  CO 

Genii    I      -I  ha 
of  conveyniL,  i  Ur^e   iuTniit\  ot  wile 
the  under  parts  of  the  leafage  ot  a  rose 
the  garden,  simplicity  and  strength  of  construction,  it  is  unsurpasse- 

Price  $i.oo,  prepaid.     Try  one.     You  will  find  it  the  most  useful  garden  appliance 
you  have  ever  had.     Made  of  polished  brass.    Simple.     Indestructible. 

M.  M.  JONES,  ^V///.  /;/.,  6i22  Oglesby  Ave,  Chicago. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


"^i 


I5I«    "i'lSAitf. 


Ir-,    A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  wA-R^teE'^r:"^'      The  Whilldin  Pottery  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  Wharton  St. 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Hand  Carts 

BEST  HAND  WAGON  MADE... 


Send  ISC.  for 
of  our  Miniature 
Gold  Plow  scarf 
pins  or  watch 
charms    they 
are  beauties 


EJF»F»I?«fG 


Steam  Pumps, 


Size.  Si2^ofBox.        Diam.o/nhal. 

No.  1 20x31  in.    8  in.  deep 30  in 

••    2 20x31  in.    Sin.  deep 36in 

•■    3 22x36in.    9in.  deep 36in 

••    4 27x44  in.  10  in.  deep 42  in 

••  CANTON  GARDEN  PLOW  "  with  3  Shovels  and  Rake 
Attachment,  "Steel  Wheel."     Write  tor  Prices. 
Send   for   Cir.nl.ir^   nl    Pious.    Cultivritors,    Con, 

PARLIN  &,  ORENDORFF  CO.,  Canton,  III. 

Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


"Peter  Phillips,   Punssuta 

other  pump  in  his  brewen." 

"Peter  Shaver.  Wegee,  O., 


ntton  Gardening. 


If  you  like 

GARDENING 


Please  recommend 
it  to  your  friends.- 


Iron  Reservoir 

Lawn  Settees 

Are  Manufactured  by 

MCDONALD  BROS.,  Columbus,  0. 

ers  of  these  goods  in  the 
■lO-pag^e  illustrated  cata- 
free  on  application. 

N    GARDKNINIV. 


i8g5. 
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(IREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 

Wrought-  Iron  •  Boilers. Only. 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE  : 

69  Dearborn  St.,      CHICAQO,  U.  S.  A. 


JOHN  C.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=House 
2jY        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   III. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  hne  of  first-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  950  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maos.  Tickets  and  full  iiifuniiation, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Ghicacjo. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  LHrgPBt  MHiiufa.tiirers  <>l 

OREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING   APPARATUS 


rl      r  I     I  II       W      II       I   ir    f  r   H   rtitiiltiiral   Architecture    (ircenhouse 

Cnnstrijcti   n   in  ]  Heating  Apparatus 
ries,  Oreenhouse.'i.   Palm   Houses,  etc.  erected  complete    with    our  Patent  Iron 
Frame    Construction. 
.SKNI>  KOrK  CKNTS  FOK  IM.ISTKATKI)  CVTAI.CXiUKS. 

233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAQO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES..-^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 

Announcement  to  Flonsts.^.^«ii^^ 

We  desire  to  announce  the  diesolutlun  of  the  flrai  of  Slpfle.  Dopffel  &  Co.,  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trade 
ItB  BUCceBsor.  The  SyRAcrsE  I'ottehy  Co.,  which  will  be  under  the  manaKCmenl  of  William  Dopffel 
and  Conrad  BreltBChwerth.  The  buslneBs  will  be  conducted  aB  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 
meet  the  prowlng  demand  for  our  goodB.  We  have  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
uHBurpaBsed  facilltlee  are  now  prepared  to  till  the  larcest  order  oa  short  notice.  Our  latest  Improved 
machlneB  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  asBuring  you  of 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  give  us  an  order 

ISYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO..  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


HOT-AIR 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
orany other  purpose 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogui 

de  lamater-rioer  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  r^ipiup 

PUMPING      ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  80  fliraple  f 


Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

87  South  Fifth  Ave.. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

When  wiltlnK  mention  Gardenlni 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  per  cent,  off  for  cash  wltti  order.    Special  dis- 
count on  laree  orders.  We  carry  a  large  stocfe  on 
band  of  good  strong  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STAMDARD  POTS,  any  number: 
laj-lnch  pots,  per  lOOO  $  3.00     (-.-Inchpots,  per  1000^2. 00 


13.80    14 


per  100  lO.OO 
15.00 
20.00 


Address   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 
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WEAK  POINTS  IN  WIRE  FENCES. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.. Adrian, Mich. 


J.  MANZ  &  COnPANY, 

.  .  .  ILLUSTRATORS  .  .  . 

Photoand  Wood  Engravers 

1X^-5-7  Monrue  St.,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 
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FROM    NOW    UNTIL 


July  ist,  Not  Later. 


There  is  no  more  useful  garden  material  than  what  are  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc.  They  give  for  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 
money  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from  December  until  April,  and  in  the 
garden  almost  before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground  in  the  spring  until  the  middle  of 
May.  These  Bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  and  in  enormous 
quantities,  where  they  are  sold  at  very  low  prices  Usually  they  pass  through  the 
hand  of  two  dealers,  and  more  than  double  in  price  before  reaching  the  retail  buyer 
in  America. 

By  ordering  from  me  now  instead  of  waiting  until  fall,  you  save  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
in  cost,  get  a  superior  quality  of  bulbs  not  usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in 
this  country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from.  My  orders 
are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are  delivered  to  my  customers  in  the 
original  packages  immediately  upon  their  arrival  from  Holland,  perfectly  fresh  and 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  my  very  low  prices,  I  must  have  your  order  not 
later  than  July  ist,  as  I  import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid 
for  until  after  delivery,  or  taken  if  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

My  prices  on  fine  named  Tulips  are  about  fifty  per  cent,  lower  than  ever  they  have  been 
sold  at  before.     My  price-list  is  now  ready  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  PRICES: 

Per  lUO  Per  Wl 

Hne  Mixed  Hyacinths.  .»2.50  SU.UO 

•<       Tulips 51J  1.85 

••       CroeuB 30  1.26 

■•    Named      "      .15  2.25 

.N'arclssuB  Poetlcus 115  'ZM 

[louble  DatTodlls 1..W  «  «l 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     ... 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUB5    .     .     . 

IN   GREAT   VARIETY. 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•    •    Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

When  writing  mention  GardenlriK. 

Native  Ornamentals. 

Specially  adapted  to  cemetery  work.  coverinK 
screens  and  large  masalnK  at  low  cost.  Free  whole- 
HHie  list  of  collected  and  SeedllnK  Trees.  Shrubs. 
I'lanta  and  Cutthms  Large  planters  and  nursery- 
men Huppllfd.    (;<>otl  plantH.     Low  prices. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS. 

LEBANON  SPRINGS.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 

Seeds!     Seeds! 

71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and   Flower 

Seeds — ^^^ 

ALFRED  BRIDUEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

When  vim  write-  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers ill  this  ])a])cr  please  say  tliat  you  saw 
llic  advertisciiiciit  in  Gardk.mi.nc. 


J.  WILKINSON   ELLIOTT, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application 


SU.  1  "t,«Ht  iMill.icrsof  (.rimliouse  strut  tnrtH      six  l.lgli.Ht    \»  irils  >il  the  Worlds  fair 
tf  stud  tour  tents  I  ostiij;<   foi   llliisti  ited  t  iitaloeue 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^''^T^fTf^^^^.n.s. 

Factory:    irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  V.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


OWNERS  OF  SMALL  GREENHOUSES 

cannot  inul  a  better  heater  than  the 


"LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 

Ask  the  following  j;reenhouse  men  it  this  isn't  so;  John  Lorenz, 
Des  Moines,  la.;  C.  Lamb,  Clinton,  la  ;  C.  W.  Hervy,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass  ;  Daniel  D.  Mangam,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Gray, 
Brookville,  Pa  ;  W.  W.  Trowbridge,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  M.  M. 
Chew,  Cecil,  N.   I.,  and  many  others. 

American  SSoi/er  Company/ 


i.iTTLK  t.iANT.       NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


CHICAGO,  JUNE  I,  1895. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED    APPLE   TREE 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERBD  flPriE  TRBES. 

There  are  several  of  these  at  Dosoris, 
and  when  the3'  are  in  bloom  (thev  were 
at  best,  from  May  15th  to  20th,  this 
year)  they  are  exceedingly  full  and  white. 
Our  illustration,  engraved  from  a  photo-, 
graph  taken  here  last  year,  shows  a  little 
tree  about  11  feet  high.  The  flowers 
are  white,  showy,  and  in  close,  short- 
stemmed  bunches,  and  they  last  in  good 
condition  much  longer  than  do  single 
ones.  After  the  flowerscome  an  immense 
crop  of  small  apples  about  2  inches  in  dia- 


meter that  hang  in  ropes  on  the  branch- 
lets  and  which  are  quite  ornamental. 
Economically,  however,  they  are  of  no 
consequence,  for  they  are  rather  sweetish 
or  tasteless  or  insipid.  Cows  and  horses 
are  very  fond  ot  them  though,  and 
promptly  eat  up  every  fallen  fruit.  In 
color  they  are  yellowish  with  a  warm  red 
cheek.  Blooming  at  the  same  time,  we 
also  have  very  beautiful  double-flowered 
pale  rose-colored  sorts.  But  there  is  great 
confusion  in  theirnomenclature.  They  are 
sold  in  nurseries  under  the  names  Pyriis 
spectabilis,  and  P.  Malus  spectabilis. 

These  double-flowered  apple  trees  are 
now  (May  24-)  some  days  past  their  best, 
but  P.  coronartH,  our  wild  crab  apple, 
has  just  opened  to  its  best.  It  is  the  lat- 
est and  most  fragrant  of  our  apple  trees, 


and  although  only  a  native  crab,  as  an 
ornamental  flowering  tree  we  have  noth- 
ing of  its  season  that  is  more  beautiful. 

The  Japanese  crab  or  Toringo  apple- 
tree  that  we  illustrated  in  last  issue  is 
still  in  bloom,  but  some  days  past  its 
best. 

Other  trees  now  in  bloom  comprise 
Magnolia  Fraseri,  yellowish  white;  M. 
cordata,  yellow;  M.  acuminata,  white; 
M.  bypohuca,  white,  very  fragrant,  and 
scattering  flowers  on  the  hybrid-Chinese 
and  Japanese  sorts.  The  snowdrop  tree, 
Halesia  tetraptera,  is  at  its  finest  and 
dropping,  and  the  fleecy  panicles  of  the 
flowering  ash  (Fraxinus  Ornus)  are 
about  white  and  spreading  fra^ance  for 
rods  around.  Lilacs  are  in  their  heyday, 
bush  honeysuckles  are  full,  American  atjd 
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Japanese  snowballs  turning  white,  beach 
plums  about  over;  azaleas  in  many  colors 
approaching  best,  and  a  few  rhododen- 
drons open. 

HEDGE  OF  flYDRflNOEfl  FflNICULflTfl  OBflND- 
IFLOIMl. 

I  have  one  on  my  place  jilanted  fifteen 
years  ago.  From  my  standpoint  almost 
any  flowering  shrub  would  be  better.  I 
have  a  hedge,  Sp/ra;a  Tbunbergii,  which  is 
pleasing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Rosa 
rugosa  does  not  prove  desirable.  For  a 
low  growing  hedge  Berberis  Thunbergii 
is  a  glor\'. 

EXOCHORDA    GRANDIFLORA.— Why    doeS 

it  have  such  unstinted  praise?  I  have  one 
nearly  fifteen  feet  high.  At  the  present 
time  a  mass  of  bloom,  good  to  look  at 
certainly,  but  after  the  bloom  has  passed 
I  can't  see  that  it  has  anything  to  its 
credit.  Will  it  stand  close  pruning?  [When 
in  full  bloom  it  is  lovely,  when  out  of 
flower,  thin  and  scraggy.  Much  of  this 
objection  is  due  to  neglect  of  the  plant 
in  its  early  years,  we  are  so  apt  to  strive 
after  height  rather  than  fullness  to  the 
ground,  that  we  let  the  plants  grow  too 
tall.  Take  a  young  plant  and  cut  its  head 
off',  and  every  year  after  keep  down  its 
head  till  it  makes  a  full  well-proportioned 
bod}'  from  the  ground  up  and  holds  it. 
In  the  illustrations  of  the  shrubs  at 
Dosoris  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  we 
wish  to  show,  namely  full-bodied  speci- 
mens, the  result  of  earlv  training.— Ed.] 

Fiendish  weather.— Ten  days  ago  it 
was  hot.  Frost  almost  every  night  last 
week,  our  strawberries  are  badly  injured 
and  com,  potatoes  and  beans  killed. 

AmheVst,  Mass.,  May  19, 1895.    H.  H. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  dead  wood  is  now  very  visible  in 
both  evergnen  and  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  unfortunately  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  it.  Leaving  it  there  gives  the 
plants  a  neglected  and  seedy  appearance, 
and  reflects  very  littlecredit  on  theirown- 
ers.  First  saw  off  all  the  dead  branches 
close  in  to  the  living  limbs  or  trunk, 
smoothen  the  wound  with  a  shaving  iron 
and  paint  it  with  good  linseed  oil  paint. 
Cut  out  all  the  smaller  twigs  or  branches 
that  are  dead,  with  a  hand  shears  or  par- 
rot-bill shears,  cutting  close  ir  to  the 
branch  or  back  to  a  living  joint.  In  cutting 
out  dead  wood  you  will  find, especially  in 
shrubs  and  vines,  considerable  wood  that 
isn't  quite  dead,  but  is  sprouting  weakly; 
if  you  can  spare  this  half  dead  stuff",  cut  it 
oiit  unreservedly.  If  the  roots  are  all 
right,  vigorous  shoots  and  healthy 
branches  enough  will  soon  be  rushed  out 
to  more  than  compensate  for  the  sickly 
twigs  and  branches  removed.  Better  cut 
a  shrub  right  down  to  the  ground  and 
have  it  come  up  strong  and  healthy  again 
than  try  to  coax  its  half  dead  body  into 
renewed  life. 

Pruning  Trees.— If  you  neglected  to 
prune  your  trees  into  handsome  plants  be- 
fore this,  don't  hesitate  to  do  it  now,  for 
clean  cuts  made  now  heal  over  better 
than  do  wounds  made  in  winter.  And 
there  is  no  dangerof  "bleeding" much,  the 
demand  of  the  green  new  foliage  being  too 
great  to  allow  of  much  spare  sap  running 
to  waste. 

Pruning  Shrubs. — Aside  Irom  cutting 
out  dead  wood, thinningtheshoots  where 
they  are  very  thick  and  cutting  in  any 
very  erratic  branches  that  if  left  would 
give  an  ill  form  to  the  shrub,  spring 
blooming  shrubs  should  be  pruned  in 
spring  as  soon  as  their  flowers  have  faded 
or  fallen.  Cut  forsythias  pretty  well  back 
to  give  the  lower  eyes  a  chance  to  push 
orth    into    stout,    sound,   well    ripened 


wood  beforefall.  Don't  let  lilacs  run  up  to 
be  tall,  thin  bodied  bushes;  head  them  in 
at  the  top  so  as  to  give  them  more  side 
branches  and  stockier  form.  As  soon  as 
the  earlier  spira:as  are  over  thin  out  the 
shoots  that  have  blossomed, andcut back 
most  of  those  left  to  sound  youngsprouts 
or  eyes  to  get  nicely  shaped  specimens. 
S.  prunifoUa,  S.  trilobata,  S.  Cantonensis 
and  the  like  should  be  treated  in  this  way, 
but  as  Thunbergii  is  of  different  habit  it 
should  not  be  cut  in  as  much  as  the  others. 
We  shorten  in  the  Japan  quince  a  little  to 
keep  it  shapely,  the  same  with  exochorda 
and  rose  acacia.  When  small  dexitzias 
(gracilis)  have  done  blooming  cut  back 
most  of  the  old  sprays  to  give  the  young 
shoots  a  better  chance  for  next  spring's 
flowers.  Big  deutzias  (crenata)  and 
mock  oranges  (Philadelphus)  should  be 
somewhat  shortened  after  blooming,  and 
as  soon  as  the  .\frican  tamarix  is  over  all 
of  its  wood  should  be  cutback  to  the  two 
year  old  wood.  As  it  blossoms  on  the  one 
year  old  wood  thisgives the  youngshoots 
time  enough  to  mature  before  the  winter 
sets  in. 

Look  to  the  Evergreens.— Most  all 
yews  of  the  English  or  baccata  class,  as  the 
plain  English,  erect,  Irish  and  Dovestone's 
all  suffered  more  or  less  during  winter, 
and  may  now  need  to  be  cut  well  in,  as  one 
would  a  hedge,  to  cause  them  to  break 
back  into  new  wood.  Retinosporas  suf- 
fered considerably,  and  show  a  deal  of  dead 
wood  inside;  cut  most  of  it  out  and  let  in 
the  air.  In  spruces,  firs  and  pines  en- 
deavor to  preserve  a  straight,  stiff  stem  or 
leader,  but  don't  let  it  growaway  at  will. 
If  it  is  apt  to  run  too  long,  don't  hesitate 
to  cut  it  off'  half  way  down  It  is  by 
timely  attention  to  the  leaders  in  this  way 
that  the  Dosoris  specimens  are  so  abund- 
antly branched  from  flat  on  the  ground 
up.  If  you  let  the  leader  run  up  as  it 
pleases  it  is  apt  to  add  to  the  tree's  sta- 
ture more  than  to  its  fullness  at  the 
ground,  and  thus  court  the  very  evil  that 
has  driven  the  balsam  fir  from  our  gar- 
dens, namely,  naked  stems.  Indeed  it  is 
questionable  if  Aii'es  Veitchii.  A.  Ajanen- 
sis,A.  yJrmaand  A. brachypbyllaaremuch 
better  than  our  native  balsam  in  this  re- 
spect. In  thecaseof  firs  and  spruces,  have 
an  eye  to  symmetry,  and  this  can  be  easily 
encouraged,  if  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  new  growths  are  so  young  and 
tender,  we  break  off  the  end  growths  of  the 
branches,  which  is  easily  done  with  a  snip 
of  the  finger;  if  we  leave  it  undone  for  an- 
other month  we  shall  have  to  use  a  knife 
or  shears  to  cut  out  what  we  now  can  rub 
off  with  the  finger.  In  evergreens  cared 
for  in  this  way  every  now  and  again  a 
branch  may  turn  up  at  the  end  and  stiffen 
as  a  leader;  cut  this  upstart  point  right 
out. 

Staking  YoungTrees.— If  a  youngtree 
is  unusually  tall,  slender  stemmed,  top 
heavy  or  poorly  rooted  and  needs  support 
give  it  a  stout,  neat  stake  at  once.  Don't 
use  hard  cord  or  wire  in  tying  or  tie  dead 
tight,  but  use  stout  soft  cord,  as  marline 
or  plasterer's  cord,  or  hay  rope,  and  if  the 
tree  is  apt  to  be  swayed  by  the  wind  have 
a  pad  between  the  ligature  and  the  cord; 
a  piece  of  burlap  is  good  for  this,  but  we 
like  old  rubber  hose  better.  We  cut  an 
old  hose  into  pieces  a  few  inches  long, 
pass  the  string  through  one  of  these,  then 
with  a  neat  wad  of  burlap  between  the 
stem  and  the  stake,  and  the  rubber  hose 
between  the  ligature  and  the  stem,  the 
cord  cannot  cut  into  the  wood,  and  there 
is  little  danger  of  thetyingbeingtoo  tight 
for  a  j'car  or  two.  Xewly  planted  shade 
or  lawn  trees  of  somewhat  large  size 
should  be  supported  bj'  a  stout  stake,  or 
by  a  stake  to  the  tree,  and  guys  of  two  ur 


three  stout  cords  from  pretty  high  up  on 
the  tree  to  pegs  out  in  the  ground  some 
feet  away  from  the  bole.  In  this  instance 
have  a  good  bunch  of  hay  or  burlap 
around  the  tree  and  between  it  and  the 
guy  ropes. 

Keep  the  Ground  Moist — It  is  poor 
policy  to  plant  trees  and  then  let  them 
starve  to  death  in  summer.  After  the 
plants  have  got  well  rooted  and  estab- 
lished they  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  for  newly  planted  ones  we  should 
make  provision  for  keeping  the  ground 
moist  and  cool  about  their  roots  in  sum- 
mer. We  cut  out  a  circle  3  to  4  feet  in 
diameter  around  them,  having  it  a  little 
lower  than  the  sod  of  the  lawn,  and  fill 
this  full  up  or  more  with  mulching.  When 
the  drouth  comes  we  can  fill  in  the  water 
here,  and  it  won't  run  away  as  it  would 
surely  do  on  bare  dry  ground;  it  enters 
readily  through  the  mulch  and  into  the 
open  ground,  and  the  mulch  saves  the 
ground  from  drying  out  quickly,  and  pre- 
vents it  baking  and  cracking,  and  break- 
ing the  fibrous  roots.  These  circles 
around  the  young  trees,  and  especially 
evergreens,  when  thej'  are  kept  a  few 
inches  wider  than  the  spread  of  the 
branches  on  the  ground,  are  a  safeguard 
against  accidental  or  careless  work  in 
running  the  mowing  machine  up  against 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  notching  them  at 
the  collar,  or  against  the  evergreen 
branches,  shearing  off'  their  tips  and  dis- 
figuring and  impairing  them. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM  AT   ROCHES- 
TER, N.  Y.,  MftY  20. 

The  spring  has  been  unfavorable  for 
flowers  on  trees  and  shrubs.  After  the 
protracted  cold  of  early  spring,  a  remark- 
ably hot  spell  of  weather  set  in  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  with  the  temperature 
verging  on  the  nineties,  and 
continued  until  the  11th,  when 
there  came  a  severe  hail  storm  that 
smashed  large  quantities  of  glass  in 
greenhouses,  riddled  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  sadlj'  disfigured 
flowers,  followed  by  frosts  on  the  nights 
ofthe  12th,  13th  and  14th,  and  chilling 
cold  winds  up  to  this  time. 

During  the  past  four  or  five  days  the 
lilacs  have  been  in  fine  flower.  Amongst 
some  of  the  most  showy  varieties  are  the 
following:  Jacques  Calot,  has  immense 
clusters,  the  individual  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  variety  we 
have,  and  of  a  pink  lilac  color;  Ludwig 
Spa;th,  a  beautiful  variety  with  Ion? 
bunches  of  large  purple  red  flowers,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  dark  varieties. 
Louis  Van  Houtte  has  large  reddish  clus- 
ters. Azurea  plena  is  another  early 
flowering  variety  with  bluish  tinted 
flowers  in  compact  clusters.  President 
Massart  is  a  splendid  variety;  the  clus- 
ters before  they  are  open  have  a  distinctly 
dark-red  appearance,  when  open  the 
flowers  are  dark  purple.  President  Grevy 
is  superb;  the  panicles  are  immense, 
and  the  individual  flowers  large,  and  of 
a  bluish  or  light  purple  shade.  Verschaf- 
feltii  has  dark  and  purple  panicles;  Villede 
Troves  dark  purple  flowers;  Prof  E. 
Stuckhardt  pink  purple  flowers  and  large 
clusters;  Gloire  de  Moulins,  large  pink 
lilac,  very  fragrant  clusters;  Ccerulea 
superba  is  beautiful  and  has  clear  blue 
trusses,  Beranger  has  reddish  purple 
flowers.  Charleniburg  pink  purple  ones 
in  somewhat  dense  panicles,  Croix  de 
Brahy,  pinkish  red.  Prince  of  Wales,  dark 
lilac,with  the  petals  showing  a  somewhat 
striped  appearance,  and  Councilor  Hey- 
der  a  handsome  variety  with  red  buds, 
which  when  open  show  whitish  blue 
flowers. 
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Some  of  the  best  varieties,  as  Marie 
Legraye,  Frau  Damniann,  and  Lcmoinei 
fl.  pi.,  were  moved  last  fall,  we  cannot 
say  anything  about  them  at  this  time. 
[The  two  first  named  are  the  finest  white 
lilacs  we  have,  but  the  last  named 
although  it  has  large  panicles  of  bloom 
has  a  bluish  purple  hue  that  acts  against 
its  popularity.  Ei).]  The  Persian  lilac 
is  past  its  best. 

Some  of  the  bush  honeysuckles  have 
been  in  full  flower  for  four  or  five  days. 
These  include  such  varieties  of  the  Tar- 
tarian as  alba,  alba  rosea,  pulcherrima, 
niberrima,  rubra  and  splendens.  L.  bella 
in  several  varieties  is  more  showy  and 
free-flowering  than  the  Tartarian  type; 
its  variety  albida  is  to-day  loaded  with 
flowers.  The  fly  honeysuckle  (L.  Aj'/os- 
teum)  of  spreading  habit,  and  having 
cream-colored  flowers,  is  now  pretty  well 
past,  C.  chrysantha  has  pretty  yellowish 
white  flowers.  L.  Riiprechtiana  in  sev- 
eral varieties,  and  all  vigorous  in 
growth,  have  white  and  rose-tinted 
flowers  now  at  their  best.  L.  Etiiisca, 
.1  twining  shrub,  has  yellowish  purple 
flowers,  just  opening,  and  L.sempervyrens 
is  also  I  oming  into  bloom. 

Viburnum  Lantana  is  about  past, 
but  the  common  snowball  V.  Opulis  ster- 
ilis  is  is  beginning  to  turn  white. 

Exochorda  grandiffora  has  been  lovely 
for  the  past  six  days  but  is  now  begin- 
ning to  ffide.  Kerria  Japonica  is  about 
past  its  best,  but  Rhodotypes  Kerrioides 
s  still  in   good  form.    Spirxa  rupestris 


has  small  clusters  of  flowers,  white,  and 
S.  Cantonensis  and  S  Van  Houttei  are 
openmg.S.hrperwifoIia,S.  media,  S.pruni- 
folia  are  all  past  flowering. 

The  scorpion  senna  (Coronilla  Emerus) 
is  full  of  pretty  yellow  pea  flowers.  This 
shrub  requires  protection  in  winter. 
Cytisus  purpureus,a  low  growing  shrub, 
has  been  covered  with  its  pretty  purplish 
flowers  for  a  week,  and  C.  elongatus,  yel- 
lowish white,  has  been  in  beauty  four  or 
five  days.  Caragana  trutescens  is  about 
past,  the  Siberian  pea  tree  (C.  ar/)o;es- 
cens)  is  now  in  bloom,  and  C.  pygmsea 
has  a  great  profusion,  of  dark  yellow 
blossoms.  The  rose  acacia  (Robinia  his- 
pida)  is  opening  its  rose  tinted  blooms. 

Calycanthus  //or/dus (the  sweet  scented 
shrub)  is  opening  its  chocolate  colored 
flowers,  C.  glaucus  is  very  much  like  the 
former  but  its  leaves  are  whitish  under- 
neath and  perhaps  its  blossoms  are  more 
frag^rant.  C.  Occidentalis  gets  killed  to  the 
snow  line  every  winter  so  that  it  never 
flowers  here.  But  Euonymus  angusti- 
folius,  E.  verrucosus,  and  E.  ohovatus 
are  in  flower,  but  in  this  line  inconspicu- 
ous. 

Some  of  the  barberries  are  real  pretty 
just  now.  B.  microphylla  serrata  has 
gracefully  arching  branches  completely 
covered  on  the  under  side  with  dense  clus- 
ters of  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  Cre- 
tan barberry  (jB.  Cretica)  is  display- 
ing its  pretty  yellow  racemes.  B.sanguin- 
eolenta.  B.  Canadensis  and  virgata  and 
B.  dulcis  are  also    bursting   into  beauty. 


In  winter  we  always  set  a  box  over  the 
last  named  species  as  it  is  not  hardy. 
/(.  stenophylla  under  a  barrel  filled  with 
leaves  has  been  killed  back  a  little,  but 
it  is  growing  strongly  now. 

The  common  dogw  ood  ( Cornus  fforida) 
is  rather  a  failure  hereabout  this  spring, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen.  Cornus  stolon- 
ilcra  and  C.  alba  are  both  in  flower. 

7\osa  alpina  is  the  first  rose  to  flower 
liere,  and  opened  a  few  blossoms  to-day. 
Cotoneaster  reflexa  is  in  bloom  and 
nigra  opening.  Crataegus  coccinea  has 
been  in    flower    since  a    few    days,    but 

C.  tomentosais  hardly  open  yet. 
Daphne  cneorum  has  been  real  pretty 

for  the  past    two  or  three  weeks,  and 

D.  alpina  is  just  opening  its  small-white 
llowers.  The  latter  does  fairly  well  here 
with  a  good  mulching  of  leaves  around 
it  in  winter.  Rhamnus  Erangula  and 
A',  nlnitolius  were  in  bloom  last  week. 

John  Dunbar. 


PURPLE  BEECfl-FRUNUS    FISSflRDlI. 

C.  T.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  writes:  1.  Is 
purple  leaved  beech  hardy  in  Milwaukee, 
on  the  west  side  of  a  house?  I  should  also 
like  to  know  if  the  beech  is  easily  trans- 
planted. In  my  opinion  the  climate  here 
is  too  rough  and  changeable  for  the  purple 
leaved  beeches. 

2.  Two  years  ago  I  planted  two  trees 
of  Prunus  Pissardii  on  the  west  side  ol  my 
house,  and  they  seemed  to  do  well.  But 
now  I  notice  that  during  last  winter  they 
have  almost  been  killed,  so  it  seems  tome 
that  this  tree  is  not  reliable  enough  to  be 
recommended  for  this  citv.    What  do  vou 


1 .  We  have  transplanted  many  beeches, 
both  wild  and  cultivated  and  with  good 
success,  at  the  same  time  we  regard  the 
beech  as  a  somewhat  difficult  tree  to 
transplant.  As  regards  the  hardiness  of 
the  beech  and  plum  Mr.  A.  Salisbury, 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School  in 
your  state  kindly  replies  as  follows: 

"Prunus  Pissardii  stands  the  winter 
here  and  certainly  will  in  Milwaukee. 
Purple  beech  has  not  been  a  success  here. 
Indeed,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing the  white  beech.  But  the  case  is 
diffierent  at  Milwaukee,  where  the  climate 
is  affected  by  Lake  Michigan.  The  purple 
beech  will  probably  stand  the  winters 
there  if  the  transplanting  process  is  got 
through  with  successfully.  But  the  purple 
birch  is  morecertainto  givesatisfaction." 


Roses. 


MflRGflRET  DICKSON    ROSE. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  hybrid 
remontant  rose  of  sterling  merit.  We 
have  grown  it  at  Dosoris  for  four  years 
and  find  it  to  be  a  strong  healthy  bush, 
with  the  most  beautiful  large  white  waxy 
petallcd  flower  tinged  with  flesh  color  in 
the  middle.  The  flower  stems  are  stout 
and  leafy  up  to  the  blossoms  like  a  Malmai- 
son,  and  the  foliage  is  healthy.  But  we 
have  not  found  it  to  be  a  free  bloomer. 
For  the  use  of  our  illustration  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Ell- 
wangcr  &  Barry  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  They 
speak  as  follows  about  this  beautiful 
rose:  "We  have  had  this  superb  rose 
growing  in  our  nurseries  for  several  sea- 
sons, and  from  what  we  have  s- en  of  it, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
the  coming  white  hardy  rose.  Of  mag- 
nificent form,  white  with  pale  flesh  center, 
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petals  verv  large,  shell  shaped  and  of 
great  subs'tance;  fragrant,  foliage  very 
large,  dark  green,  a  strong,  vigorous 
grower." 


The  Flower  Garden. 


T«B  fLOWER  GARDEN. 

Bv  this  time  most  bedding  plants  will 
have  been  set  out,  and  annuals  sown  and 
,«:rennials  planted.  Keeping  the  garden 
clean  and  neat,  staking  and  tying  the 
plants,  and  watering  them  in  dry  weather 
are  now  in  order.  But  we  mustn  t  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  many  annuals  soon 
pass  away,  and  leave  empty  places  be- 
hind them  that  should  be  filled  up  with 
something  else,  perennials  also  grow  up 
and  bloom  and  in  due  time  have  to  becut 
down,  leaving  more  vacant  room,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  this.  In  a 
nice,  moistish  piece  of  ground,  sheltered 
from  the  sweep  of  the  wind,  and  where 
vou  can  shade  it  if  necessary  vvith  a  lath 
or  brush  shade  or  covering  of  excelsior, 
prepare  a  bit  of  ground  for  a  seed  bed. 
Mark  it  off  into  rows  six  inches  or  so 
apart  and  here  sow  China  asters,  zinnias, 
French  marigolds,  cosmos,  coreopsis, 
nasturtiums,  sweet  alyssum,  balsams, 
candytuft,  petunias,  scarlet  salvia  Zan- 
zibar balsam  (Impatiens  Sultaw),  dwarf 
sunflower,  centranthus,  dwarf  convo  vu- 
lus,  pot  marigolds  and  the  like.  All  of 
these  grow  well  from  seed  and  are  easily 
transplanted,  and  raised  now  they  will 
l)loom  well  in  latesummerand  iall.  Uon  t 
let  them  crowd  each  other  in  the  seed 
rows,  thin  them  out  a  little  to  make  them 
stockv,  and  if  vou  cannot  use  them  as 
soon  as  thev  are  ready  transplant  them 
into  close  rows  in  another  bed,  there  to 
await  a  convenient  time  and  place  to 
plant  them  in.  It  is  also  well  to  have  a 
store  of  such  plants  as  Lmdheimers 
gaura,  heliotrope,  lemon  verbena,  scented 
leaved  geraniums,  begonias,  cannas,  sin- 
gle dahlias,  and  the  like  to  fill  up  gaps 
when  they  occur. 

Coreopsis,  escbscholtzia,  candytuft, 
mignonette,  alyssum,  and  several  others 
may  also  be  sown  in  rows  or  patches 
where  they  are  intended  to  bloom.  In 
warm,  dry  weather  though  it  often  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  germinate 
well.  Before  sowing,  thoroughly  soak  the 
ground  with  water,  leave  it  a  night,  then 
next  dav  dig  it  over  and  fine,  then  sow 
the  seed's  and  lav  a  board  over  the  row, 
tilted  up  a  little,  or  spread  some  excelsior 
over  it  to  shade  it  and  keep  it  moist  till 
the  seeds  grow. 

Staking  is  a  necessary  evil,  but  in  the 
case  of  delphiniums,  hollyhocks,  dahlias, 
sunflowers  and  other  tall  or  topheavy 
plants  that  are  apt  to  be  broken  by 
storms  of  wind  or  rain,  stakes  should 
be  used.  Don't  wait  till  the  plants  break 
down  before  vou  give  them  the  stakes, 
but  apply  the  supports  early  and  let  the 
plants  grow  up  to  them.  Stakes  should 
be  stout  enough  to  support  the  plants, 
neat  and  straight,  and  when  inserted  only 
about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  as  high 
as  the  plants.  In  staking  a  hollyhock  if 
the  stake  comes  up  to  about  where  the 
blossoms  begin,  or  if  in  an  exposed  place 
to  half  the  height  of  the  flower  spike,  that 
is  enough.  In  staking  try  to  hide  both 
the  stake  and  the  string,  for  both  are  an 
eyesore.  Some  little  plants  need  stakes  as 
well  as  big  ones,  for  instance  upright 
veronicas  that  grow  in  bunches  and 
Gypsophila  pankulata;  if  not  staked  they 
spread  apart  in  the  middle.  The  way  to 
stake  them  is  to  insert  four  or  five  short 


stakes  close  around  the  clump,  then  run  a 
piece  of  stout  string  around  the  stakes 
encircling  the  plant.  The  same  thing  is 
done  with  herbaceous  pjEoniesto  keep  the 
heavy  blooms  up  off  of  the  ground,  and 
tomatoes  to  keep  their  fruits  above  the 
grit,  only  in  these  last  two  instances  a 
wooden  hoop  as  of  an  old  keg  or  barrel 
instead  oi  string  is  tied  up  to  the  stakes, 
the  plants  coming  up  inside  and  drooping 
over  on  the  outside. 

For  stakes  we  use  dogwood,  alder, 
birch,  or  saplings  of  most  any  sort  cut  in 
the  woods  in  winter,  anything  will  last 
a  vear,  and  many  will  be  good  for  two  or 
more  seasons.  For  small  and  slender 
plants  tamarix  prunings  are  the  best 
things  we  have,  but  as  people  who  don't 
grow  this  shrub  must  use  something  else 
we  may  say  that  most  any  slender, 
straight,  hard-wooded  sprouts  they  may 
get  in  the  woods  are  good  enough. 

THE  FflEONlES  WON'T  BLOOM. 

K.  K.  W.,  Wellston,  Ohio,  asks:  "What 
is  wrong  with  piconies  when  they  refuse 
to  bloom?  I  havehad  quantities  of  them 
for  years,  and  several  varieties.  None  of 
the  pink  ones  have  bloomed  for  five  or  six 
years.  During  that  time  they  have  all 
been  moved  and  divided  twice.  After 
moving  them  thev  were  left  two  years  or 
three  in  their  places,  but  failing  to  bloom 
the  second  year,  thev  were  again  moved 
the  following  fall.  Each  time  they  were 
good  large  clumps 'when  planted.  Last 
fall  I  moved  them,  all  that  I  had  and  now 
have  a  few  buds  on  the  white  variety 
onlv,  but  no  red  or  pink  buds.  Formerly 
I  had  an  abundance  of  bloom  in  all." 

The  trouble  is  probably  local,  and  we 
cannot  tell  what  it  is.  How  about  drouth 
in  the  summer?  Pa;onies  love  good,  rich, 
deep  soil,  well  drained  but  holding  moist- 
ure well  in  summer,  and  while  they  enjoy 
an  open  place  in  the  garden  they  love 
shelter  from  wind.  Although  they  are 
perfectly  hardy  a  mulching  of  leaves  or 
litter  over  their  crowns  in  winter  does 
them  good.  Thev  grow  fast  in  spring 
and  bloom  early— here  between  the  mid- 
dle of  May  and  about  the  20th  of  June— 
and  we  make  it  a  point  to  keep  them  in 
good  leaf  and  growth  as  long  in  the  sum- 
mer as  possible  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
good  crowns  and  lots  of  bloom  next  year. 
Don't  plant  them  where  the  roots  of  big 
trees  can  rob  them. 


The  Russian  Violet  enquired  about, 
page  228,  is  a  really  remarkable  plant. 
It  blooms  with  me  in  the  open  ground  all 
winter  without  protection  of  any  kind. 
Wnen  slightly  covered  the  blooms  are 
longer  stemmed  and  more  perfect,  but 
from  plants  not  covered  1  have  picked 
flowers  every  month  of  the  past  winter 
when  there  was  no  other  trace  of  plant 
life  in  the  garden.  I  have  never  seen  this 
remarkable  winter  blooming  violet  prop- 
erly commented  on  in  print,  and  for  that 
reason  doubt  il  the  species  I  have  is  gener- 
ally known.  [No,  it  is  not.  Commercial 
florists  don't  have  it,  so  far  as  we  know, 
hence  the  public  have  no  ready  means  of 
obtaining  it.  A  year  or  two  ago  Mrs. 
Chrisman  of  Virginia,  one  of  our  readers, 
kindly  sent  us  plants  of  it.— Ed.] 
New  Jersey.  F-  P-  W. 

The  Greenhouse. 


SOME  WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Freesias,  lachenalias,  ixias,  etc.,  when 
done  blooming,  are  allowed  to  ripen  ofl'. 
We  keep  them  in  their  pots  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  till  September,  when  they  are  re- 


potted; but  those  not  wanted  early  are 
kept  dry  till  the  cool  weather  comes,  so 
as  not  to  start  them  into  growth.  We 
separate  the  bulbs  of  the  freesias,  plant- 
ing six  of  the  larger  ones  in  a  5-inch  pot; 
the  smaller  ones  are  planted  in  flats,  giv- 
ing some  blooms  and  making  large  bulbs 
for  next  year.  We  brini  them  into  the 
greenhouse  from  the  frames  successively. 
The  freesia  is  one  of  our  most  important 
winter  flowering  plants. 

Cali.as— We  grow  them  in  pots  an<l 
let  them  rest  from  the  middle  of  May  till 
middle  ot  August,  when  we  shake  them 
out  of  the  old  soil  and  pot  them  into 
6-inch  pots;  and  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber shift  them  into  8-inch  ones.  Water 
them  liberally  with  liquid  manure  all  the 
winter.  We  get  plenty  of  blooms  from 
them  all  the  winter  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  Mav. 

CvcLamen.— For  the  amateur  who  does 
not  grow  these  in  quantity,  two-year  old 
plants  will  give  better  results  than 
younger  ones.  We  had  some  two-year 
old  plants  last  winter  in  5-inch  pots,  with 
30  and  37  blooms  open  on  them  at  the 
same  time.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  shady 
place  duringthe  summer, givingno  water, 
only  such  as  they  receive  from  the  rain. 
In  September  repot  them,  shaking  off  the 
old  soil  and  using  the  same  sized  pots; 
plunge  them  in  some  light  material  such 
as  leaf  mould,  in  a  frame,  keeping  the 
sash  on,  and  allowing  very  little  ventila- 
tion, and  shade  them  during  the  hot  part 
of  the  day.  Put  the  leaf  mould  well  up 
around  and  in  the  pots,  only  leaving  the 
crown  of  the  corm  or  "bulb"  exposed; 
this  is  to  "soften  the  bulb."  Early  in 
October  bring  them  into  their  winter 
quarters  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  The  following 
is  the  method  of  a  market  grower  in  this 
vicinity,  who  tells  me  he  gets  a  dollar 
apiece  for  his  plants:  He  saves  his  own 
seed  and  alwavs  sows  it  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible. The  seed  is  sown  13 months  before 
he  wants  the  plants  in  bloom— October, 
November  and  December  are  the  months 
in  which  he  sows.  As  soon  as  they  can 
be  handled  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off 
into  flats,  and  then  into  thumb  pots,  3- 
inch,  and  finally  5-inch  pots.  They  are 
grown  in  low  houses,  very  much  shaded 
all  the  summer  till  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, when  he  clears  the  glass.  One  point 
he  puts  great  stress  on:  he  never  has  the 
YOung  "bulb"  above  the  surface  of  the 
'pot  till  the  last  shift.  He  savs  that  if  it 
were  otherwise  the  "bulb"  would  get 
hard,  which  would  be  injurious  to  the 
quick  growth  of  this  plant.  At  the  last 
shift  the  crown  of  the  corm  is  just  level, 
not  higher,  with  the  rim  of  the  pot. 

Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 
Baronald,  Orange,  N.J. 


ft  C«EflF  GREENHOUSE. 

C.  H.  P.,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  writes: 
"I  want  very  much  to  grow  roses,  carna- 
tions and  chrysanthemums,  but  I  cannot 
afford  to  build  a  green  house  any  larger 
than  about  16x24.  It  is  more  convenient 
to  run  the  house  north  and  south,  there- 
fore shall  have  a  ^4,  span  roof.  I  am 
greatly  puzzled  over  the  problem  of  how 
it  can  be  built  the  cheapest,  how  it  can  be 
heated  the  cheapest,  how  it  can  be  best 
arranged  in  regard  to  benches,  walks,  etc., 
and  still  have  it  possess  as  many  'up  to 
date'  improvements  in  greenhouse  con- 
struction as  possible.  Will  you  please 
help  me?" 

North  and  south  may  be  all  right  for 
chrysanthemums  and  carnations,  but 
cast  and  west  and  facing  south  would  be 
better  for  roses.  If  you  insist  on  running 
it  north  and  south  make  it  a  full  span  and 
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not  a  ■!!  one.  EUiild  si  les  oflumbcr,  have 
i-.vprcss  saglibars,  14x24-incli  double 
thiek  American  glass,  and  hand  the  ven- 
tilators at  ridge,  using  rod,  rope  and 
pulley  for  opening  them.  The  posts  may 
be  red  or  white  cedar,  locust  or  chestnut, 
the  siding  of  hemlock  lined  with  building 
))aper,  and  novelty  siding  on  the  outside. 
The  plates  should  be  of  pine.  The  front 
and  back  benches  may  be  2V2  feet  wide, 
path  on  each  side  2  feet  or  2  feet  3  inches 
wide,  and  center  bench  6Vi  or  7  feet  wide. 
If  this  is  too  wide  for  you  for  middle  bench 
reduce  it  by  increasing  the  width  of  the 
side  benches.  Pine  is  better  than  hemlock 
or  spruce  for  the  benches;  but  well  sea- 
soned barn  boards  will  do  very  well. 
Have  stout  cross  bars  under  the  benches, 
and  every  3  to  4-  feet  apart,  and  let  the 
boards  be  plank  thickness,"  four  inches 
higher  than  the  side  ones.  Instead  of  get- 
ting the  sashbars  cut  out  at  the  planing 
mill  besides  you,  send  to  some  one  of  the 
firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  cypress 
sash  bars  etc.  for  greenhouses— several  of 
them  advertise  in  Gardening — for  what 
you  want.  Give  them  the  correct  width, 
height,  and  size  of  the  house  you  intend 
to  build,  and  they  can  ship  you  the  lum- 
ber for  it  all  cut  and  moulded  to  fit  pre- 
cisely. You  can  put  it  together  yourself. 
."Vbout  heating:  A  small  hot  water  heater 
is  the  best  and  safest.  Oil  stoves  are  onh' 
provisional;  the  coal  stove  and  string  of 
sheet  iron  pipes  are  dangerous  because  of 
gas,  and  for  roses  an  uncongenial  dry 
heat.  Or  you  could  build  a  flue  of  glazed 
pipe  to  run  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other  inside  the  greenhouse.  Have  a  look 
through  some  commercial  florist's  place 
in  your  neighborhood,  an  object  lesson 
will  serve  you  better  than  many  words. 
Then  look  into  Gardening,  page  273, 
May  1,  1894;  the  illustrated  article  there 
styled  "A  Little  Greenhouse"  was  drawn 
and  written  by  one  of  our  foremost  horti- 
cultural engineers,  it  will  help  you.  If 
you  want  a  cheap  house  make  it  plain 
but  substantial,  ramshackle,  poorly  built 
greenhouses  are  generally  the  most  expen- 
sive within  a  few  years. 


BEGONIAS. 


adornment  begonias  arc  admirably 
adapted  There  are  between  300  and 
400  species  of  the  genus,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  in  cultivation  in  our  gar- 
dens. In  their  wild  state  they  abound 
throughout   the  moist  warm   regions  ot 


Central  and  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  several  deciduous  tuberous 
rooted  species  extend  pretty  well  up  the 
Andes,  they  also  are  plentiful  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  north- 
ward into  China  and  Japan.  No  species 
is  reliably  hardj-  with  us,  but  B.  Evansi- 
ana,  from  China  and  Japan,  often  lives 
out  of  doors  in  our  gardens  over  winter, 
especially  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot  and 
under  a  mulching. 

The  begonias  in  common  cultivation  in 
our  gardens  may  be  divided  into  four 
groups,  namely  the  showy  leaved  ones 
such  as  Rex,  the  bushy,  fine  flowered  ones 
as  "rubra,"  and  insignis;  the  tuberous 
rooted  ones,  of  which  innumerable  single 
and  double  flowered  forms  are  now  ob- 
tained from  seed,  and  the  non-tuberous 
summer  bedding  sorts  of  which  semper- 
fJorens  and  its  darker  form  Vernon  are 
good  examples.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration (from  the  Botanical  Guide  to  the 
Phipps  Conservatories  in  this  Park)  is 
engraved  from  a  photograph  of  a  group 
of  mixed  begonias  on  a  bench  in  one  of 
the  greenhouses  The  plants  are  all  young, 
a  year  old  or  less.  The  broad  solid  leaves 
belong  to  the  Rex  group,  which  is  prized 
for  its  fine,  fleshy,  handsomely  colored, 
glistening  foliage  more  than  for  its  blos- 
soms. Some  of  the  large  incised  leaves  as 
shown  at  the  right  hand  end  of  the  pict- 
ure are  of  the  new  race  of  Rex  begonias. 
Among  those  we  esteem  most  are  Flora 
Hill,  Comtesse  Louise  Erdody.  Baron 
Rothschild,  Indiana,  Louis  Closson, 
Louise  Chretien,  and  Madame  Treyve. 

Among  the  bestof  the  shrubby  begonias 
are  rubra,  red;  nitida,  rose;  odorata, 
white,  insignis,  pink;  Paul  Bruant,  pink; 
fucbsioides,  scarlet,  etc.  Some  begonias 
are  valued  both  for  their  flowers  and  hand- 
some foliage,  for  instance  the  indispensa- 
ble B.  wanicata  and  its  variegated  leaved 
sort  aurea.  In  midwinterit  never  fails  to 
blossom. 

The  tuberous  rooted  begonias  are  a 
much  abused  race.  As  pot  plants  in  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  they  are  fine,  but  as 
bedding  plants,  except  where  special 
treatment  has  been  provided  for  them 
they  have  proven  a  total  failure  with  us. 
On  the  other  hand  the  begonia  known  as 
Vernon  is  excellent  for  outdoor  bedding. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings, 
and  from  the  moment  the  plants  are  .-m 
inch  or  two  high,  as  long  as  they  live 
they  are  in  bloom  continuously.  But  I 
mustn't   forget    to   mention    B.    scnipcr- 


tlorens  v;ir.  gigantea  rosea,  a  bold  plant, 
and  excellent  for  all  purposes. 

All  begonias  like  a  free,  porous  soil, 
firstrate  drainage,  plenty  moisture  at  the 
root  and  in  the  air  when  in  active  growth, 
but  very  little  hosing  overhead,  and  most 
all  of  them  like  shade  from  warm  sun- 
shine. A.  W.  Bennett. 
Supt.  of  Parks. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  20,  1895. 


THE  OREENtiOUSE. 

Have  everything  as  neat  and  clean  as 
possible— the  benches  cleaned,  the  walls 
washed  clean  and  the  flower  pots 
scrubbed.  Then  re-arrange  the  plants  so 
as  to  give  them  plenty  room  to  grow 
sturdily  and  show  themselves  ofi"to  good 
advantage.  Many  plants,  as  azaleas, 
camellias,  acacias,  genistas,  streptosolen, 
eupatorium  and  the  like  are  much'  better 
outside  during  summer  than  kept  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  removing  them  gives  a 
good  deal  of  extra  room;  spread  out  the 
palms,  ferns,  screw  pines,  marantas,  dra- 
Cccnas  and  other  plants  kept  indoors  so 
as  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  room. 

Very  few  plants  will  stand  the  full  glare 
of  the  sun  in  the  greenhouse  in  summer;  a 
thin  shading  should  be  applied  to  the 
glass.  Kerosene  with  a  little  white  lead 
in  it  makes  a  good  shade;  applj'  it  with  a 
whitewash  brush. 

Be  very  particular  about  watering  the 
plants,  look  over  them  twice  a  day,  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon.  Don't  let 
them  get  so  dry  as  to  wilt  before  giving 
them  water,  and  give  enough  at  a  time 
to  completely  moisten  the  earth.  Giving 
only  enough  to  wet  the  ball  half  through 
is  poor  work.  In  watering  fill  the  pot 
full  to  the  brim,  and  if  the  plant  is  a 
wilted  one  as'soon  as  the  water  sinks  in 
fill  up  the  pot  again.  But  don't  water 
wet  plants.  If  the  water  stays  in  the  pot 
without  sinking  in  readily  turn  the  plant 
out  of  the  pot  and  see  that  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  is  free  and  the  drainage  good. 
If  you  notice  a  lot  of  worm-casts  on  the 
top  of  the  soil  better  turn  the  plant  out 
of  its  pot  and  pick  out  the  worms,  for 
they  clog  up  the  drainage  and  -sour  the 
soil.  In  fine  weather  the  plants  should 
be  hosed  or  syringed  every  day,  say  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon.  In  hosing 
direct  the  water  so  as  to  spray  the  plants 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  as  well  as 
overhead,  this  keeps  them  clean  from 
insects.  But  4iose  them  early  enough  so 
thai  they  may  get  dry  before  nightfall. 
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In  warm,  mild  weather  ventilate  freely. 
In  cool  houses  devoted  to  pelargoniums, 
fuchsias,  amaryllises,  and  other  season- 
able flowers,  full  ventilation  may  be  given 
in  the  day  and  a  little  left  on  all  night. 
In  the  greenhouses  devoted  to  more  trop- 
ical plants  the  ventilation  should  be  con- 
siderable in  mild  warm  weather  with  a 
little  left  on  at  night,  but  in  cool  weather 
the  ventilators  should  be  shut  early  in 
the  afternoon  so  as  to  keep  in  the  sun 
heat;  in  the  case  of  cool,  raw  or  wet 
weather,  however,  a  little  fire  heat  at 
night  sweetens  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
plants  like  it;  indeed  a  little  fire  heat  at 
night  with  a  little  ventilation  at  the  same 
time  is  a  healthful  condition  for  the 
plants. 

Look  after  the  plants  for  next  winter's 
bloom'ing.  Some  of  these,  as  stevia, 
eupatoriura,  marguerite,  azalea,  poin- 
settia  and  streptosolen  are  kept  in  pots 
over  summer,  and  these  arranged  in  a 
bed  outside.  Either  plunge  the  pots  in 
coal  ashes  or  set  them  on  ashes  and  fill 
up  around  them  with  sedge,  tree  leaves, 
ashes  or  earth  to  save  them  from  drying 
out  too  fast.  Pinch  in  stevias,  genistas 
and  others  to  make  them  stocky.  Put  in 
some  cuttings  of  scarlet  geraniums  for 
flowers  next  winter.  If  carnations  are 
throwing  up  flower  stems  pinch  these 
back.  Bouvardias  also  should  be  headed 
down.  Encourage  libonias,  solanums, 
violets  and  other  plants  to  make  good 
growth,  by  keeping  the  hoe  freely  at  work 
about  them. 

Better  sow  some  cineraria  seeds  for 
early  flowers,  also  some  calceolarias; 
they  need  cool  treatment  and  careful  at* 
tention  to  save  them  from  sunshine, 
draughts  and  over  drying.  Primula  ob- 
conica  ripens  seed  better  now  than  during 
its  greenhouse  conflnement,  and  to  get  seed 
we  set  the  plants  into  an  uncovered  cold 
frame  in  a  shady  place;  the  young  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring  are  also 
there,  they  like  a  cool  somewhat  shady 
place.   , 

The  fancy  leaved  caladiums  help  to  fill 
up  the  greenhouses  now  and  make  a  very 
rich  show,  they  want  plenty  room,  a  rich 
porous  soil,  lots  of  water,  free  syringing, 
warmth  and  shade  to  grow  them  well. 
While  the  large  and  brilliantly  variegated 
leaved  sorts  make  handsome  plants  per- 
haps the  most  useful  of  all  is  the  pretty 
little  green  and  white  leaved  arg^'rites 
(shown  in  the  illustration).  It  grows 
from  one  to  nearly  two  feet  high,  but  is 
prettiest  in  its  small  state,  and  is  very 
u.seful  in  summer  for  table,  bracket,  man- 
tel, or  other  decorations  in  the  house,  as 
well  as  being  a  pretty  little  greenhouse 
plant. 

Gloxinias  also  form  one  of  our  main- 
stays for  flowers  in  summer,  grown  either 
as  pot  plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  planted 
out  in  frames  and  shaded  from  sunshine 
they  seem  to  do  well  and  bloom  beauti- 
fully. They  dislike  to  have  their  foliage 
wetted  much. 


SUMMER  CULTURE  OF  CflRYSflNTtlEMUMS. 

In  May,  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 
past,  we  place  our  chrysanthemums  out- 
side on  beds  of  coal  ashes,  and  put  salt 
hay  between  the  pots  to  prevent  too 
rapid  drying  out.  Standard  and  bush 
jjlants  get  their  last  shift  into  10-inch 
I)()ts  as  soon  after  the  first  of  June  as  we 
can  give  it  to  them.  There  is  a  cry  against 
trained  standards;  we  find  them  desirable 
for  certain  decorations.  When  they  get 
their  final  potting  they  are  plunged  in  the 
ground  three  feet  apart  each  way,  with  a 
four  foot  walk  after  every  tTwo  rows,  to 
give  us  room   for  watering  and  tying  the 


plants.  A  half  shovelful  of  coal  ashes  is 
put  under  each  pot  to  keep  worms  out. 
Wires  fastened  to  stout  stakes  at  each 
end  are  run  along  the  rows,  to  which  the 
stakes  in  the  pots,  are  tied  to  keep  them 
from  blowing  about.  To  trained  stand- 
ards we  give  little  or  no  pinching,  as  the 
tying  down  causes  them  to  break  out 
sufficiently;  none  are  pinched  after  July  1. 
The  last  potting  is  given  very  firm, 
rammed  down  with  a  stick,  to  induce  a 
stocky,  short-jointed  growth,  as  this  kind 
of  wood  gives  the  best  flowers.  Mr. 
Farrell's  motto  is,  "ripe  wood."  They 
are  rarely  watered  more  than  once  a  day, 
and  syringed  in  the  evening.  When  they 
fill  their  pots  with  roots  we  give  them 
weak  liquid  manure,  varied  occasionally 
by  a  dose  of  soot  water.  In  August, 
when  the  dewy  nights  come,  they  are 
syringed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potassium  (V2  ounce  to  2  gallons  of  water) 
as  a  preventive  ol  mildew.  We  take  them 
into  the  greenhouses  as  early  in  September 
as  we  can,  certainly  before  the  equinoctial 
storms. 

About  the  loth  of  June  we  root  oureut- 
tings  for  the  6  inch  pot  plants.  As  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  so  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  ground,  benches,  etc.,  we 
put  them  in  a  little  bottom  heat  and  keep 
the  tops  as  cool  as  possible.  These  arc 
grown  to  one  shoot,  and  disbudded  to 
one  bloom,  and  grown  entirely  indoors. 
This  is  time  enough  to  root  them  for 
bench  culture;  and  plant  them  in  the 
benches  by  August  1,  one  foot  apart.  We 
ourselves  don't  plant  any  in  benches,  but 
this  is  the  method  of  our  neighbors.  We 
plant  150  chrj'santhemums  in  a  border 
outside,  2  feet  apart  each  way,  and  cover 
them  with  a  canvas  house  in  the  fall; 
these  we  use  for  cutting  for  the  table, 
vases,  etc.,  so  as  not  to  spoil  our  pot 
plants.  Wm.  FiTzwiLLiAM. 

Baronald,  Orange,  N.  J. 


CflCTl. 

The  editor  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
what  I  find  to  be  "a  few  of  the  best, 
easiest  to  grow  and  most  satisfactory  of 
cacti  for  amateurs  to  cultivate,  and  why 
they  are,  with  a  few  hints  on  how  to 
grow  them."  I  will  try  to  name  a  dozen 
varieties  under  several  different  headings 
[The  lists  reserved  for  a  later  issue.— Ed  ] 
perhaps  not  the  best,  but  certainly  good, 
and  not  including  many  of  the  more  rare 
and  costly  varieties. 

The  Echinocactus  enjoy  heat  and 
endure  dry  weather  better  than  most 
other  cacti.  They  require  verj'  little  soil 
and  not  much  moisture  during  summer, 
and  in  winter  entire  rest  during  about 
half  the  year;  when  the  temperature 
should  be  low  and  the  plants  kept  dry  at 
at  the  root.  I  have  wintered  them  in  a 
dr^-  cellar,  and  about  six  feet  away  from 
a  coal  heater— temperature  50°  to  90°. 
In  the  cooler  one  the  plants  were  dust  dry 
at  the  root.  In  the  warmer  they  were 
only  watered  by  showering  them  once  a 
month,  mainly  to  keep  the  spines  bright 
and  free  from  dust.  But  few  varieties  of 
these  make  offsets,  they  are  mostly  raised 
from  seed.  In  time  they  grow  to  be  huge 
plants,  some  weighing  half  a  ton. 

The  Echinocereus  are  smaller  and 
fine  for  window  plants.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  small  offsetsanda  year  or 
two  of  growth  will  bring  them  to  bloom- 
ing size.  They  are  very  floriferous,  some 
no  larger  than  a  turkey's  egg  producing 
from  4-  to  6  blossomsthree  ormore  inches 
across,  lasting  and  sweet  scented.  They 
require  free  drainage  and  protection  from 
too  much  moisture  overhead,  plenty  ol 
sun  and  a  resting  period  same  as  all 
cacti. 


The  Epiphyllums  are  commonly 
known  as  the  "Christmas  cactus"  and 
'crab's  claw  cactus."  In  its  native  home 
it  grows  on  branches  of  trees,  showing 
that  it  needs  but  little  soil;  it  likes  some 
shade  and  frequent  showerings  when  in 
active  growth.  Cuttings  of  it  root  quickly 
in  sand. 

The  Mammillarias  are  mostly  quite 
small,  but  present  some  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  symmetry  and  delicacy  of  design. 
They  are  ideal  window  cacti  and  do  well 
in  anv  sitting  room  with  a  temperature 
40°  to  70°;  they  should  be  be  watered 
oftener  than  the  larger  cacti.  If  grown 
in  small  well  drained  pots  they  can  be 
treated  to  a  shower  and  watering  once  a 
week  or  two,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  room.  They  have  neat  rosettes  of 
spines,  small  but  handsome  flowers,  and 
bright  berry-like  fruits.  Offsets  of  them 
are  easily  rooted  in  sand.  M.  pusilla 
blooms  when  less  than  one  inch  high. 

The  Cereus  are  quick  growing  and 
though  all  varieties  are  not  as  free  bloom- 
ing (outside  of  a  greenhouse)  as  they  are 
sometimes  represented  their  rapid,  sym- 
metrical growth  and  handsome  spines 
well  repay  one  for  growing  them.  Ex- 
cepting some  of  the  heavy  growing  kinds 
they  can  be  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings rooted  in  dry  sand.  The  tall  are 
useful  for  grafting  the  slender  sorts  on, 
for  instance  as  C.  Sagellitormis,  and  other 
genera  as  epiphylhim  and  mammillaria.  I 
have  a  plant  of  C.  cohihrinus  on  which  is 
grafted  epiphyllum.  pbyl/ocactus,  Echino- 
cactus Simpsoni,  Mammillaria  Stella  and 
Cereus  Hagelli/ormis. 

The  Pilocerels  or  hairy  cactus  are 
not  ea.sily  grown  by  amateurs,  and  ex- 
cepting P.  senilis  (old  man  cactus)  aretoo 
high  priced  for  most  of  us  to  experiment 
with. 

The  Phyllocactus  are  the  easiest 
managed  and  give  the  best  returns  in 
flowers  of  all  cacti;  P.  latifrons,  the  broad 
leaved,  stately  plant  often  called  "night- 
blooming  cereus"  with  creamy  white 
flowers  8  to  9  inches  across,  and  P.Acker- 
manni,  called  "King  cactus,"  the  day 
bloomer  with  crimson  flowers  6  inches 
across,  are  themostcommoulygrowu.  In 
other  varieties  the  colors  range  through 
many  shades.  Their  flowers  are  gor- 
geous and  can  be  had  for  several  months 
in  the  year.  They  seem  to  prefer  a  good 
letting  alone  during  the  winter  months. 
Set  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner,  giving 
them  enough  water  to  prevent  shriveling 
and  don't  allow  them  to  be  brushed  or 
washed  in  the  least  during  their  rest. 
When  new  growth  commences,  or  in 
spring  shower  them  thoroughly  and  give 
them  more  light  and  heat,  and  buds  may 
be  expected  in  due  time.  Thej'  require 
rich,  well  drained  soil  with  an  annual 
mulch,  and  prefer  a  semi-shady  position 
in  summer.  Cuttings  root  quickly  in 
sand  if  rather  dry,  only  syringing  often. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  phyllocactus 
roots  nicely  in  clear  water. 

The  Opuntias,  excepting  a  few  varie- 
ties, are  most  too  coarse  for  house  cult- 
ure. O.  microdasys  has  golden  spines  on 
light  green  stems,  O.  leucotricha,  white 
spines  and  hairs,  O.  imbricata  and  O. 
liigelovii  are  tiee  shaped  and  make  hand- 
some plants,  basilaris  is  almost  purple, 
minutely  pubescent  and  with  j-ellow 
spines,  and  O.  senilis  has  soft  white  hairs. 
Joints  of  opuntias  root  quickly  in  any 
soil  or  sand  if  kept  dry,  first  allowing  the 
cut  part  to  heal  in  the  sun.  Thej'  are  all 
r,i])i<l  growers,  hence  are  very  desirable 
liir  (iiitdoor  planting. 

I'll;  icsKiA  is  important  mostly  as  a  stock 
for  grafting  other  caction.  A.  aculeata, 
the  one  mostly  tised,   resembles  a   young 
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locust  stem,  with  leaves  like  an  orange. 
The  epiphyllum  grows  stronger  and  is 
less  likely  to  suffer  from  over  watt  ring 
when  graft<  d  on  this  stock  than  on  any 
other,  besides  being  held  one  or  two  feet 
above  the  soil  it  is  given  a  chance  to 
display  its  natural  drooping  .habit  to  ad- 
vantage, resembling  a  weeping  tree.  The 
pereskia  is  a  rapid  grower  and  roots 
easily  from  cuttings.  Notes  on  general 
cultivation  and  lists  of  the  most  desirable 
sorts  will  be  given  in  a  later  issue. 
Milton,  Wis.  C.  K.  Plumb. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


MY  BBRRIES. 

These  include  only  currants,  gooseber- 
ries and  strawberries, — the  last  not  very 
extensively  grown.  The  gooseberries 
and  currants  are  planted  in  the 
rows  of  apple  trees  in  my  younger 
orchards,  and  thrive  well  under  the 
shade,  without  harming  the  fruit 
trees  in  any  way.  They  in  number  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  plants,  of  different 
years'  planting,  carefully  cultivated;  and 
they  suffer  in  noway  from  their  positions 
beneath  the  trees.  The  entire  orchards 
are  manured  from  the  barns  each  alter- 
nate year,  and  beans  are  grown  between 
the  rows.  I  have  practiced  this  method 
ior  25  years  with  entire  success.  Great 
care  has  to  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the 
currant  worm,  the  eggs  of  which  are  laid 
every  spring  about  this  time.  The 
young  worms  remain  upon  the  leaf  upon 
which  they  were  hatched  for  about  a 
week,  and  then  spread  at  once  over  the 
whole  plant.  Just  before  this  time  all  of 
the  bushes  are  carefully  sprayed  with 
very  weak  Paris  green  water,-^about  a 
level  tablespoonful  to  a  barrel  of  water. 
A  stronger  mixture  injures  the  foliage, 
and   is  unnecessary.    There   is  usually  a 


second  brood  about  two  weeks  later, 
which  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
berries  are  nearly  all  marketed  in  the  ad- 
joining village;  an  occasional  crate  Deing 
sent  away  on  orders  direct  from  families. 
The  net  price  is  from  seven  to  eight  cents 
a  quart. 

Strawberries  are  planted  in  the  young- 
est orchards,  the  rows  of  trees  being  35 
feet  apart.  The  berries  arc  replanted  bien- 
nially, immediately  after  the  picking 
is  over,  in  fresh  ground,  well  enriched 
with  commercial  fertilizer.  Occasionally 
a  bed  is  allowed  to  run  three  seasons. 
Only  Wilson  and  Crescent  are  set.  It 
is  hard  to  get  good  strawberry  pickers, 
and  the  fruit  is  much  less  profitable  than 
the  currants  and  gooseberries.  The  ob- 
ject in  both  cases  is  to  get  a  profit  from 
the  orchard  ground  from  the  start,  tmtil 
the  trees  come  into  pretty  full  bearing. 
In  some  of  the  younger  orchards  we  grow 
potatoes  for  a  few  years,  alternating 
with  our  little  northern  yellow  corn. 
Subsequently  the  orchard  crop  is  changed 
to  beans,  which  can  be  grown  success- 
fully until  the  trees  are  25  years  old,  or 
even  longer.  I  have  never  seeded  any  of 
my  orchards  to  grass,  as  I  get  better 
fruit,  and  more  of  it,  in  a  tilled  orchard. 
The  beans  planted  are  an  early-dwarf 
yellow-eye,  very  nearly  round,  the  pods 
being  also  yellow  until  ripe.  It  was  my 
own  production  by  selection  of  seed,  as 
the  beans  grown  further  south  do  not 
ripen  early  enough  for  our  locality.  It  is 
important  to  have  a  bean  crop  fully  ripe, 
— the  leaves  all  off— and  harvested  before 
the  fall  rains  come  on.  The  brighter  the 
beans  the  better  the  price  and  the  easier 
to  sell. 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  ISth:  I  have 
considerable  numbers  of  the  older  varie- 
ties of  currants  and  gooseberries,  but 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Fay  currant 
and  the  Red  Jacket  gooseberry  I  have 
grown  them  with  great  satisfaction,  and 


shall  hereafter  plant  no  others  until  some- 
thing still  better  is  revealed,  which  is  by 
no  mea  s  impossible.  No  European 
gooseberries  are  of  any  value  here.  There 
seems  to  be  practically  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  these  berries;  I  sell  them  all 
over  the  state,  and  out  of  the  state;  and 
although  I  plant  them  by  the  thousand 
and  have  been  growing  them  since  1866 
the  demand  still  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
only  rules  of  tillage  are  good  land,  in 
good  order,  free  from  weeds,  and  due 
attention,  with  plenty  of  hellebore  for  the 
worms,  applied  freely  and  promptly  as 
soon  as  they  are  hatched.  The  eggs  are 
nearly  all  laid  on  leaves  near  the  ground, 
and  about  a  week  after  hatching  they 
i-l)read  themselves  over  the  bush.  That 
is  the  time  to  do.se  them.  If  something 
cheaper  than  hellebore  is  wanted  a  very 
weak  Paris  green  water,  say  a  teaspoon- 
ful  to  a  common  water  pail,  does  the 
work.  More  will  burn  the  foliage.  As 
to  fertilizers,  I  use  all  kinds.  The  com- 
mercial kinds  of  standard  makers  are  all 
good,  but  I  buy  all  the  cattle  manure  I 
can  get  first.  T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Strawberries  are  now  in  bloom  and 
setting  fruit.  See  that  they  are  well 
mulched,  and  that  the  mulching  is  drawn 
in  to  and  under  the  plants  to  keep  the  ber- 
ries clean.  Straw,  hay,  sedge,  lawn  mow- 
ings, excelsior,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
makes  a  good  mulching,  and  it  should 
always  be  put  on  before  the  berries  begin 
to  soften.  Robins  and  catbirds  want  the 
first  taste  ot  the  berries,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  take  a  bite  out  of  this  berry 
and  that  one  all  over  the  patch  is  quite 
annoying;  but  after  a  few  days  they  get 
less  troublesome.  We  set  a  fence  of  wire 
netting  around  the  patch,  with  a  gate  and 
lock,  and  it  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  sav- 
ing the  berries.  And  as  netting  is  quite 
cheap  now— we  paid  60  cents  a  hundred 
square  feet  for  it — it  doesn't  cost  much  to 
put  a  4-foot  fence  around  one's  patch. 
And,  better  still  if  you  have  thread  net- 
ting to  throw  over  the  patch  to  keep  the 
birds  out,  but  this  should  be  raised  up  over 
the  plants  on  a  light  skeleton  frame  of 
posts  and  laths  or  strings  of  tar  cord. 


Orchids. 


FflfllUS  ORflNDIfOUUS. 

This  fine  old  easily  grown  oichid  comes 
into  bloom,  with  us,  usually  about  Easter. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  erect  spikes  and 
last  fully  three  weeks  in  perfection.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  done  blooming  I 
keep  them  rather  dry  for  a  few  weeks  and 
then  repot  them.  They  are  usually  potted 
inacompostot  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
in  well  drained  pots.  Last  year  I  potted 
a  few,  experimentall3',  in  a  compost  of 
peat-fibre  2  parts  and  1  part  sphagnum 
moss.  Those  that  were  potted  in  the 
last  named  compost  grew  more  vigorous 
and  were  in  every  respect  superior  to 
those  potted  in  the  loam.  They  require 
plenty  of  light  and  are  benefited  by  liquid 
manure  when  coming  into  bloom.  I 
divide  the  large  plants  every  _vear,  as  I 
find  that  plants  in  S  or  9-inch  pots  give 
the  best  results;  when  the  specimens  be- 
come too  large  they  are  crowded  in  the 
ctnter  with  effete  pseudo-bulbs;  besides 
they  are  not  as  handy  for  decorative  pur- 
jtoses.  Wm.  Fitzvvilliam. 

( )range,  N.  J. 
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Wav  down  in  Georgia.— Under  date  of 
May  20,  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Americus, 
Ga.,  writes  us:  "A  cold  winter  with  late 
spring.  But  since  the  March  freeze  there 
has  been  no  frost,  and  we  have  had  the 
best  gardening  season  I  haveeverknown. 
There  will  be  fine  crops  of  pears  and 
j)eaches  with  other  fruits,  and  many  who 
invested  in  peach  orchards  will  get  back 
this  year  what  they  paid  for  land,  trees, 
and  all  expenses  with  profit  in  addition. 
Now  that  some  northern  men  such  as 
Hale  and  others  have  invested,  the  North 
will  believe  what  we  always  knew,  that 
southwest  Georgia  possesses  more  of  the 
g.jod,  and  as  little  of  the  evil,  than  any 
part  of  the  U.  S.  Any  working  young 
man  with  farm  sense  and  sobriety 
can  get  rich  if  he  will,  and  he  need  not 
grow  cotton  either.  Lettuce,  spinach, 
asparagus,  spring  turnips,  and  radishes 
are  past,  and  we  are  now  enjoj-ing  to  the 
full  Irish  potatoes.  English  peas,  beets, 
new  onions,  and  wax  beans,  with  squash 
and  cucumbers,  and  hardhead  cabbage  in 
sight  the  last  of  the  week." 


"We  thank  God  for  the  Lilac"  is 
how  the  editor  of  The  Islam!  expresses 
himself  when  commenting  on  the  beauty, 
fragrance,  and  popularity  of  this  univer- 
sally grown  shrub,  "the  most  generous 
oflcring  of  the  floral' season."  -  And  so  do 
we. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  of  Vermont,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Memphremagog  fruit  and 
seed  (arms,  has  resigned  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Vermont  Farmer's  Advocate, 
to  attend  more  closely  to  his  fruit  grow- 
ing business.  The  veteran  doctor  is  one 
of  the  brightest,  soundest  and  most  expe- 
rienced pomologists  in  the  land,  and  from 
its  beginning  he  has  been  a  staunch  friend 
of  Gardening. 

Double  Scarlet  Thorn. — We  have  re- 
ceived some  spraysof  bloom  of  this  lovely 
little  tree  by  mail  from  Mrs.  R.  N.,  but 
no  word  either  in  the  package  or  by  letter 
about  them,  and  there  was  no  legible 
postmark  on  the  box.  Hawthorns  are 
very  beautiful  with  us  just  now;  while 
the  double  flowered  ones  may  appeal  to 
the  eye  they  are  scentless,  on  the  other 
hand  the  single  flowered  ones  are  quite 
fragrant. 

Eight  Tons  of  Mushrooms.— The  Lans- 
dale  Mushroom  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  several  very  large  span-roofed, 
above-ground,  wooden  houses  built  ex- 
pressly for  growing  mushrooms  in.  Both 
top  and  sides  have  a  foot  of  insulation  of 
sawdust  to  steady  the  temperature.  How 
successful  this  company  is  may  be  appre- 
ciated from  the  fact  that  they  have  grown 
and  shioped  nearly  eight  tons  of  mush- 
rooms this  season. 

Are  variegated  leaved  plants,  par- 
ticularly trees  and  shrubs,  more  tender  as 
regards  cold,  than  the  typical  green- 
leaved  forms?  We  do  not  believe  they  are. 
Certainly  no  variegated  leaved  tree  or 
shrub  at  Dosoris  has  shown  itself  to  be  a 
whit  more  tender  that  the  type;  on  the 
other  hand  the  golden  yew  is  a  marked 
example  of  the  variegated  plant  being 
hardier  than  the  green  leaved  one.  But 
the  foliage  of  variegated  leaved  trees  and 
shrubs  is  often  apt  to  suffer  in  summer. 

From  New  Mexico.  —  The  following 
letter  from  a  little  girl  in  New  Mexico 
who  loves  flowers  and  wants  to  know 
the  plain  truth  about  them  and  how  to 
grow  them,  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
us.  She  writes:  "  I  am  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  old  and  can  only  count  my  money 
in  nickels  and  dimes  but  I  save  them  up 
to  pay  for  my  subscription.  I  like  my 
Gardening  paper  and  have  found  out 
whole  lots  about  caring  for  my  plants 
and  flowers  from  it."  C.L.  B. 

Gallup,  New  Mexico. 

Disastrous  Spring  Frost.— Dosoris  is 
particularly  well  favored  as  regards  free- 
dom from  late  spring  frosts  and  early  fall 
frosts,  this  is  because  it  is  surrounded  by 
salt  water,  and  having  faith  in  our  im- 
munity we  usually  plant  out  tender  stock 
earlier  than  we  would  do  did  we  live 
much  inland  from  the  sea.  But  the  frost 
caught  us  this  year.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  May  we  had  a  gray  frost  that 
blackened  the  strawberry  flowers  that 
were  open  and  singed  tomatoes,  beans, 
heliotropes,  vincas,  white  day  lilies,  and 
some  other  things,  but  altogether  our  loss 
is  slight.  The  noticeable  thing  about  it 
is,  that  during  twelve  years  at  least  pre- 
ceding this  one  we  have  had  no  frost  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  May.  Inland  from 
the  seaside  the  frost  was  harder  and  pro- 
portionately more  destructive.  The  chief 
lesson  it  teaches  us  is  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  set  out  tender  plants. 


Lilacs.— We  have  a  large  number  of  the 
new  lilacs  several  years  old  and  in  good 
bloom,  but  it  doesn't  take  an  expert  to 
pick  out  the  favorite  flowers,  any  child 
will  point  to  Marie  L,egraye  as  the  finest 
white  and  Ludwig  Spaeth  as  the  best 
dark  purple  one.  The  great  majority  of 
lilacs  have  lilac  or  bluish  tinted  blossoms, 
but  for  cut  flowers  nobody  wants  them 
when  they  can  get  those  above  named; 
and  the  bluer  the  flower  is  the  more  posi- 
tivelj'  is  it  rejected.  Some  years  ago  when 
these  new  lilacs  were  first  disseminated 
most  of  them  were  grafted  plants;  we  are 
now  suffering  from  this,  for  the  stems  are 
riddled  with  borers  and  some  of  the  kinds 
are  enervated  or  killed,  and  we  have 
nothing  left  but  the  root  and  as  many 
suckers  as  we  care  to  let  grow,  but  these 
root  sprouts  are  all  of  the  common  lilac. 
In  buying  lilacs  now  insist  upon  getting 
the  varieties  on  their  own  roots,  then  if 
the  borers  do  destroy  a  few  stems  there 
will  be  enough  left,  for  every  sucker  is 
identical  with  the  parent. 

Encourage  the  children.— What  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  a  father  or  mother  who 
is  fond  of  flowers  and  gardening  to 
have  their  children  take  an  in- 
terest in  Flora's  treasures.  How  de- 
lightful it  is  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den in  the  cool  of  the  evening  with  a 
warm,  soft  little  hand  in  yours,  leading 
you  to  where  the  favorites  grow,  a  pair 
of  interested  and  laughing  eyes  flitting 
between  yours  and  the  blossoms,  and  a 
sweet  little  voice  piling  you  with  ques- 
tions and  comments  about  the  pansies, 
the  roses,  the  poppies  and  the  flowers. 
While  all  children  love  flowers,  some  are 
more  emphatic  than  others  in  their  fond- 
ness for  them,  for  the  love  is  stronger.  At 
Dosoris  many  children  come  to  us  for 
flowers,  they  want  a  few  for  the 
church,  or  the  school,  or  some  par- 
ticular friend,  or  a  funeral,  or  not 
infrequently  for  themselves,  for  they 
love  them.  And  they  all  get  some. 
Be  they  rich  or  poor,  young  or 
old,  stylish  or  in  tatters,  act|uaint- 
ances  or  strangers,  it  is  immaterial  to  us, 
they  get  some  flowers.  The  other  day 
we  came  upon  a  ten  or  eleven  year  old 
boy  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  smell- 
ing the  pansies  in  the  borders,  he  vi'as  all 
alone,  and  a  stranger  to  us.  Upon  in- 
(|uiry  we  found  he  lived  some  three  miles 
away  and  came  here  after  school  hours 
alone  and  a-purpose,  to  see  the  flowers. 
Such  children  should  be  encouraged. 

Familiar  flowers  of  field  and  gar- 
den is  the  name  of  a  book  written  by  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews  and  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  The  book  is 
5V4  by  7y2  inches  and  contains  308  pages, 
and  over  two  hundred  illustrations.  Mr. 
Mathews  is  an  artist  by  profession,  and 
he  loves  flowers,  knows  them  and  grows 
them,  and  has  the  happy  faculty  of  com- 
municating to  others,  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil, the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  Flora's 
realm.  As  regards  properly  naming  and 
describing  the  true  colors  of  flowers  we 
have  for  years  looked  upon  him  as  our 
foremost  authority.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a 
description  of  wild  flowers  and  common 
garden  flowers,  and  these  are  arranged 
according  to  their  season  of  blooming, 
beginning  with  the  mayflowcr  of  our 
woods  and  the  snowdrops  of  ourgardens, 
and  passing  on  with  the  diflisrent  common 
flowers  of  spring,  summer  and  autumn, 
ending  with  the  chrysanthemum.  Over 
fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  "a  systematical 
index  of  the  names,  colors  and  localities 
of  familiar  flowers  of  the   United   States 
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including  a  floral  calendar."  This  gives 
the  n:imc,  l'an)ily.  color,  locality,  environ- 
ment niid  time  ot  blooming  of  a  great 
Tiumberof  plants,  and  the  page  in  the  body 
ol  the  book  where  each  one  is  referred  to 
is  .ilso  noted.  .Mtogether  it  is  a  delightful 
book,  and  tlie  ilhistrations  drawn  from 
life  by  the  anthoi  liimsellarc  so  truthful 
as  to  be  an  inv;dual)Ie  help  in  recognizing 
the  flowers  referred  to. 

"rossuMS  V.  Birds  in  theGakden.— Wc 
love  birds  and  delight  to  encourage  them 
to  make  their  home  in  the  garden,  to  live 
in  it  and  breed  in  it,  andwc  promise  them 
everv  reasonable  protection;  they  have  the 
use  of  every  tree  and  shrub  and  vine  to 
build  in,  no  person  is  allowed  to  molest 
their  nests,  and  we  keep  a  gun  to  save 
them  from  the  hawks.  But  in  the  'possum 
they  have  an  unremitting  enemy.  Hedoes 
hisWork  like  a  thief,  in  ti  e  night.  Noise- 
less and  tireless  he  cliinbs  up  into  the 
bushes,  and  up  into  the  trees  and  vines  to 
get  at  the  birds'  nests,  for  instinctively  he 
knows  where  they  are,  and  breaks  and 
sucks  the  eggs.  In  the  morning  you  find 
that  the  robin's  nest  you  were  so  proud 
of  the  day  before  is  tilted  to  the  side  and 
torn  and  empty,  and  the  broken  empty 
eggshells  are  scattered  on  the  ground 
beneath.  Don't  blame  the  small  boy,  for 
he  didn't  do  it,  that  is  'possum's  work. 
'Possums  are  (luite  plentiful  on  Long 
Island  and  lots  of  them  find  their  way  to 
Dosoris;  they  cross  the  bridge  from  the 
mainland.  But  their  existence  here  is 
brief,  as  sooner  or  later  the  dogs  will  get 
them.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal  and 
their  movements  very  quiet.  During  the 
day  they  stay  in  holes  under  some  of  the 
sheds,  under  the  logs  in  the  wood  pile, 
under  the  haystack,  under  the  summer 
house,  and  like  places;  we  have  also  found 
them  lodging  among  the  vines  on  top  of 
the  summer  house  and  up  in  the  branches 
of  trees.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  have 
ten  or  a  dozen  young  at  a  time.  They 
are  abroad  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mer, and  are  easily  tracked  in  the  snow; 
birds  are  then  their  prey.  And  they  are 
constant  visitors  to  the  pigs'  troughs  and 
swill  barrel.  Look  out  for  your  chicken 
houses,  for  'possums  love  poultry.  Baked 
'possum  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  joy  of 
the  black  man's  heart.  But  what  seems 
strange  to  us  is  that  among  the  dozens  of 
'possums  that  the  dogs  here  have  killed  we 
have  never  known  the  dogs  to  attempt  to 
eat  a  'possum  as  they  would  a  rabbit. 
'Possums  are  bad  gardeners,  keep  them 
awav. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


TAB  VBGBTflBLB  GflRDBN. 

Outdoor  lettuces,  spinach,  asparagus, 
radishes,  onions,  chives,  rhubarb  and  par- 
sley are  in  good  using  condition.  But  we 
must  keep  up  a  succession  of  good  fresh 
vegetables. 

Lima  beans  may  be  sown  now  with  tol- 
erable certainty  of  success  anywhere. 
Snap  beans  should  be  sown  at  least  once 
a  fortnight.  Better  sow  little  and  often 
than  so  much  at  one  time  that  they 
would  get  too  old  before  being  used.  We 
keep  on  sowing  peas  up  till  the  middle  of 
June;  there  is  very  little  use  sowing  them 
later  because  of  mildew,  for  thev  seldom 
keep  up  after  the  20th  or  25th  of  July.  If 
not  already  done,  set  out  egg  plants,  pep- 
pers and  tomatoes;  indeed  we  sow  a  few 
more  about  this  time;  they  give  us  less 
watery  fruit  in  September  and  October 
than  do  the  earlier  plantings.      Keep   the 


young  celery  well  watered,  thinthe plants 
a  little  in  the  seed  beds  to  make  them 
stocky  and  well  rooted.  Break  oft'  and 
remove  the  flower  stems  of  rhubarb. 
Pluck  out  the  flower  heads  from  "set" 
onions.  Continue  to  plant  out  a.  few  let- 
tuces wherever  there  is  a  little  empty 
space,  also  sow  spinach  and  radish  for 
succession.  If  youhaven'tsown  thestock 
of  late  cabbages,  do  so  now.  The  seed  is 
cheap,  so  sow  enough,  but  don't  sow 
thick;  better  sow  thin  and  have  stocky 
])lants,  for  it  is  seldom  that  we  have  or 
take  time  to  thin  them  before  planting 
them  out  ])crmanently. 

Keep  the  hoc  and  the  hand  cultivatoror 
horse  cultivator  at  work  among  thecrops 
to  clean  the  ground,  mellow  the  soil  and 
conserve  moisture.  And  do  it  often.  It 
is  much  easier  to  keep  the  weeds  down 
when  they  are  tjuite  smallthan  when  they 
get  larger. 

The  exhaustive  article  on  the  vegetable 
garden  printed  in  last  issue  is  still  per- 
tinent. 


TAB  MUSHROOM   BUSINESS. 

M.  K.  P.  F.,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y.,  is  anx- 
ious to  go  into  this  business  as  a  money- 
making  venture.  He  writes:  "My  busi- 
ness training  has  been  entirely  mercantile 
and  clerical,  up  to  the  present,  so  that  my 
only  equipment  for  an  agricultural  pur- 
suit is  plenty  of  muscle  and  a  great  desire 
to  succeed  financially.  *  *  I  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  offer  my  services,  merely 
for  the  training,  in  some  successful  grow- 
er's cellar." 

That's  all  very  pretty,  but  "it  isn't  all 
gold  that  glitters."  Very  few  men  indeed, 
have  made  fortunes  growing  mushrooms 
alone.  Mushrooms  coupled  with  some- 
thing else  are  all  very  well,  but  there  is 
too  much  risk  in  themselves  alone  for  us 
to  abide  by  them  only.  Ourcorrespondent 
should  call  at  some  of  the  commission 
houses  in  New  York  that  handle  mush- 
rooms and  get  acquainted  with  the  grow- 
ers, and  see  if  he  can  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  one  of  them. 


BALED  MANURE   FOR  MUSHROOMS. 

W.  F.  W.,  Leominster,  Mass.,  asks: 
"Where  can  I  buy  baled  horse  manure  in 
Boston,  suitab  e  for  mushroom  grow- 
ing?" We  do  not  know.  Ask  some  of 
the  Boston  agents  who  deal  in  horse 
manure,  or  ask  the  Board  of  Health  if 
the  manure  there  is  baled.  Some  years 
ago,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York,  the  manure  here  had  to  be 
baled  and  sent  out  of  the  city,  but  the 
agents  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
of  the  bales,  their  customers  among  the 
farmers  refusing  to  take  it.  Baling  was 
then  done  away  with.  But  a  few  months 
ago  the  Board  of  Health  again  ordered 
that  the  manure,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, should  be  baled. 


BIG  MUSHROOMS. 

I  to-day  gathered  from  an  old  hotbed 
two  large  mushrooms  {Agan'ctis  catnpcs- 
tris)  which  were  the  largest  I  ever  grew. 
They  measured  8^  t  inches  and  9  inches 
across  respectively  and  weighed  1  lb.  2 
oz.  and  1  lb.4-  oz.  The  stems  were  2'/jx3M.' 
inches  thick.  They  were  of  an  irregular 
shape,  caused  by  crowding  each  other. 
There  were  three  smaller  ones  under 
them,  and  all  were  in  a  solid  clumi). 


Davenport,  la. 


F.  H. 


Brick  Spawn.— G.  A.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
wishes  to  raise  some  mushrooms  and 
asks  where  he  can  get  brick  spawn.  Send 
to  f.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  or  other  good 


seedsmen     advertising     in     Gardening. 
August  is  soon  enough  to  begin. 


Insects. 


PLUM  TREE  APHIS. 

I  send  you  by  this  mail  specimens  o. 
greenfly  that  are  killi  g  our  plum  trees; 
they  made  their  appearance,  or  were  first 
noticed,  two  or  three  years  ago  on  the 
Abundance  plum  trees,  but  now  they  are 
on  all  kinds.  Most  of  them  are  green, 
but  later  some  arc  black.  The  Icavescurl 
up  and  after  a  while  die.  I  have  tried 
spraying  with  different  poisons,butdon't 
seem  to  touch  them— I  think  on  account 
of  their  being  hid  away  in  the  curled  up 
leaves,  and  the  poisons  do  not  get  to 
them.    What  can  we  do  to  destroy  them? 

Eaton,  0.  S.J.  G. 

The  insect  that  is  killing  the  leaves  of 
the  plum  trees  is  without  much  doubt 
the  plum  tree  aphis.  Aphis  prunifolii.  Not 
a  single  individual  of  it  could  be  found  in 
the  closely  wrapped  package  when 
opened,  all  those  inclosed  having  been 
destroyed  bj-  about  a  hall  dozen  of  the 
larva;  of  two  or  three  species  of  Syrphus 
flies  which  were  among  the  leaves  with 
them;  two  of  them  had  completed  their 
growth  and  had  changed  to  their  pupal 
stage  There  was  also  with  them  a  lady 
hug,  Coccinella  novetunotata,  anii  a  num- 
ber of  eggs  which  she  had  deposited,  the 
larvie  of  which  would  have  aided  those  of 
the  Syrphus  flies  in  checking  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  aphides.  Often  these  nat- 
ural enemies  of  aphides  (plant  lice) 
abound  in  such  number  that  they  are  able 
to  arrest  entirely  the  attack,  but  not 
until  serious  injury  has  been  done  earlier 
to  the  foliage. 

The  plum  tree  aphis  can  be  kept  under 
by  spraying  about  the  timethat  the  leaves 
begin  to  appear — later  the  insects  will  be 
so  sheltered  in  the  curling  of  the  leaves 
that  they  can  not  be  reached  by  insecti- 
cides. Paris  green  would  be  of  no  service 
in  aphis  attack.  As  the  food  is  taken  by 
suction  some  substance  must  be  used  that 
kills  by  contact.  Kerosene  emulsion  is 
probably  the  best  thing  that  can  be  used. 
Strong  soap-suds  will  also  kill  all  of  the 
young  plant  lice  while  they  are  young,  as 
also  a  strong  tobacco  water.  A  whale  oil 
soap  solution  would  be  better  for  the  pur- 
pose than  either  of  the  last  two  named. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  J.  A.  Ltntner. 


Miscellaneous. 


cow  MANURE. 
Sun-dried  Cow  Manure.— W.  B.  M., 
Chicago,  writes  to  say  that  he  has  used 
this  and  also  cow  manure  saved  in  the 
ordinary  way, "and  find  the  dried  to  give 
the  best  results,"  Still  our  experience  has 
been  emphatically  in  favor  of  stable 
saved  cow  manure.  We  submitted  W.  B. 
M.'s  letter,  and  our  note  page  220,  to 
Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  Cor- 
nell University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  he  replies  that  he  "can  find 
no  analyses  of  cow  chips."  *  *  "Pul- 
verized dry  cow  chips  has  without  doubt 
a  beneficial  physical  effect  on  the  potting 
soil.  If  cow  manure  could  be  dried 
and  fined  without  exposure,  it  would  con- 
tain a  larger  amount  of  plant  food, 
especially  nitrogen,  than  that  dried  in  the 
in  the  open.  From  the  fact  that  it  would 
contain  this  larger  amount  of  nitrogen 
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not  so  much  could  be  used  without 
causing  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
or  what  is  termed  "burning  off.'  If  the 
chips  which  are  poorer  in  nitrogen  are 
used  a  greater  amount  could  be  used  with 
the  potting  soil  without  furnishing  an 
unhealthy  amount  of  nitrogen.  This 
would  result  in  producing  a  better  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  soil  than  if  a  less 
amount  of  the  rich  cow  manure  was 
used." 

vStable-saved  Cow  Manure.— It  may 
interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  how 
we  save  it.  We  have  eight  or  nine  milch 
cows,  Jerseys,  and  turn  them  out  to  pas- 
ture the  second  or  third  week  of  May, 
leaving  them  out  day  and  night  till  about 
the  middle  of  October,  there  being  a 
shelter  and  milking  shed  and  running 
water  in  the  field  where  they  are.  Then 
we  bring  them  home,  where  they  have  a 
warm  stable  and  a  warm  sunny  yard. 
They  are  fed  good  hay,  corn  stalks,  man- 
gels, carrots,  bran  and  "oats  and  com" 
Iced.  We  have  no  manure  shed.  But  the 
stable  is  cleaned  out  even,-  day  and  the 
manure  carted  to  a  manure  yard,  where 
it  is  piled  compactly  into  a  4-  to  5  feet 
deep  square  heap.  We  save  it  with  as 
little  straw  as  possible.  Sometime  in 
summer,  when  we  get  a  chance,  we  make 
up  a  compost  heap  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  in  bulk  of  sod  loam  and  one-third 
of  this  clean  cow  manure.  The  loam  dries 
up  the  manure  and  in  a  few  months  this 
makes  a  splendid  heap  of  soil  for  potting 
or  most  any  purpose  where  rich  earth  is 
needed.  It  should  be  turned  to  mix  it 
well  together  before  winter.  The  rest  of 
the  manure  we  turn  over  and  save  clean, 
making  a  square  pile  of  it,  and  cover  it 
with  a  coating  of  loam  to  save  it  from 
sun,  wind  and  rain.  If  extra  manure  is 
needed  we  take  it  out  of  this  heap,  and 
here  also  we  get  the  manure  for  top  dress- 
ing and  liquid  stimulants,  and  for  our 
sweet  peas.  In  November  the  ground  to 
be  used  for  sweet  peas  the  next  season  is 
dressed  four  inches  deep  with  cow  manure, 
which  is  dug  two  spits  deep  into  the  soil. 
One  knows  by  the  peas  that  there  is 
something  unusually  good  within  their 
reach.  This  takes  about  all  of  the  stable 
saved  manure.  That  which  accumulates 
in  the  yard  we  use  for  corn  or  vegetables. 
If  the  hay  one  uses  is  clean  a  compost  of 
cow  manure  makes  an  exctUent  dressing 
for  a  lawn,  especially  for  a  worn-out  one. 
The  grass  seed  passes  through  the 
animals  uninjured,  and  although  piled  in 
the  heap  of  moist  manure  for  several 
months  it  remains  unhurt,  and  comes  up 
in  spring  quite  thick.  The  heating  of 
horse  manure  kills  much  of  the  grass  seed 


tulips,  but  set  out  a  row  of  them  as  you 
would  a  row  of  leeks  to  get  good  growth 
and  fine  bulbs.  After  a  long  rest  next 
winter  they  will  probably  bloom  quite 
full  when  planted  out  the  following  sum- 
mer. 


PLflNTlNO  OUT  flMflRYLLIS   IN  SUMMER. 

F.  H.  P.,  New  York,  writes:  "1  have 
about  SO  amaryllis  bulbs — in  I  suppose  20 
or  more  varieties— now  I  find  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  give  up  the  room  in  my  dwell- 
ing house  windows  for  them  next  winter, 
so  I  write  to  ask  if  they  can  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  gladiolus  bulbs 
(planted  out  in  the  summer  and  kept 
dormant  and  dry  during  the  winter);  will 
they  be  as  apt  to  bloom?" 

Yes,  you  can  plant  them  out  in  your 
garden  in  summer  and  lift  them  in  fall 
and  winter  them  in  a  warm  cellar,  keep- 
ing the  bulbs  in  dn* earth,  sand.cocoanut 
fibre  or  such  like  material.  They  will 
bloom  nicely  in  summer  when  so  treated, 


Sacaline,  the  new  forage  plant,  botan- 
ically  known  as  Polygonum  Sacbalineiise 
was  grown  by  us  as  long  ago  as  1877, 
and  it  is  enumerated  in  our  Catalogue  of 
the  Plants  Cultivated  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  Harvard  University,  in  1879. 
We  know  nothing  about  its  value  as  a 
fodder  plant,  but  many  years'  practical 
experience  with  it  as  cultivated  in  the 
garden  have  surely  given  us  some  insight 
into  its  character  and  behavior.  It  is  the 
rankest  growing  member  of  the  genus  so 
faras  we  know.  As  an  ornamental  plant, 
while  far  more  gigantic  than  P.  cuspida- 
tum,  it  is  not  as  handsome  as  the  latter  spe- 
cies; on  the  other  hand  it  isn't  any  thinglike 
such  a  pestiferous  runner  at  the  root  as 
that  kind  is.  Apart  from  being  species  of 
unusual  robustness  they  are  very  distinct 
from  each  other.  At  Dosoriswefind  that 
they  thrive  by  the  seaside,  where  the  salt 
water  occasionally  laves  their  roots, 
about  as  well  as  asparagus  does.  And 
this  is  an  important  discovery.  But 
di-iving  windstorms  lashing  them  with 
salt  spray  will  defoliate  them  and  ruin 
their  appearance  above  ground,  their 
roots,  however,  don't  seem  to  mind  it. 

Tritomas  that  we  left  out  over  winter 
where  they  grew  last  year  and  mulched 
heavily  have  survived  perfectly.  All  of 
the  old  leaves  died,  and  when  we  n  moved 
the  mulching  in  spring  we  cut  off  the 
leaves  close  to  the  ground,  and  now  a 
crop  of  young  leaves  has  come  upf|uite 
as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  on  the  plants  we 


wintered  in  cold  frames  and  planted  out 
in  spring.  The  rows  are  2V2  feet  apart, 
and  plants  2  feet  asunder  in  the  row,  and 
we  have  a  thick  row  of  gladioli  planted 
in  the  middle  between  the  rows  of  tri- 
tomas. In  about  a  month  from  now  the 
tritoma  leaves  will  grow  enough  to  meet 
each  other,  but  we  cut  them  back  a  little 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  the  gladioli 
and  in  this  way  we  prolong  the  show  of 
flowers  without  hurting  the  plants. 

Hail  Insurance.— Some  years  ago  the 
florists  of  America  started  a  Hail  Associa- 
tion, that  is  an  association  to  insure 
florists  against  damage  to  their  green- 
houses caused  by  hail.  It  has  now  574 
members  and  carries  insurance  on  6,653,- 
695  square  feet  of  glass.  Success  has 
attended  it  from  its  inception  and  it  has 
proven  a  blessing  to  many  a  florist.  Fol- 
lowingourlead,  England  has  just  gotten 
up  a  somewhat  similar  association.  It  is 
called  "The  Nurserymen,  Market  Garden- 
ers', and  General  Hailstorm  Insurance 
Corporation,  Ltd."    Capital  tlOO,000. 

Cytisus  Andreanis,  a  very  beautiful 
and  distinct  variety  of  the  "yellow 
broom,"  and  which  has  received  a  good 
deal  of  notice  (deservedly  too)  during  the 
last  few  years,  was  killed  to  the  snow 
line  last  winter.  It  may  be  hardy  from 
Philadelphia  southward,  but  it  isn't 
reliably  hardy  at  Dosoris.  Hut  wherever 
it  proves  hardy  it  should  be  included 
among  small  garden  shrubs,  for  it  is 
a  beauty. 

If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


but  perhaps  not  as  well  or  as  brilliantly 
,-is  if  flowered  in  a  window  or  greenhouse 
in  early  spring.  Plant  them  out  now,  not 
with  the  view  of  filling  n  flower  bed  with 
them    as  vou    would    with    hv.-icinths   or 


Three 

Crimson 

Ramblers 


r  ONE  DOLLAK  we  will  nend  by  mall,  postpaid,  three  plants  of  the  CRIMSON 
A  «  ItLKK  Kii>K,  the  beat  and  must  remarkable  Rose  norolty  of  recent  years, 
r  verandas,  pillar,  walls,  etc,  :«10  blooms  on  a  slnule  shoot  Everybody  should  have 
The  plants  are  KH I wint.'  In  pots  and  can  be  successfully  planted  any  tlmeln.lune. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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What  shall  I  plant? 
How  shall  I  plant? 


the  United  State 


j  Trees,  Shrubs,  Rhododen- 
drons, Roses,  and  Hardy 
Perennials 


Planting  Plans  and  Suggestions 

requiniiK  iniprovenicnt,  or  Planting, 
Catalogue, with  unique  photogra\  ures 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO.. 

102  State  5t.,   Boston,  Mass. 


CANNAS 


A 

N 
N 
A 
S 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 


All  the  best 
Novelties. 

All  the 

Standard 

Sorts. 

GET  OUR  LIST    BEFORH 
BUYING. 


BLOOMINQTON  (Phoenix)  NURSERY. 


Greenhouses. 


Trees  ^Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  1 
of  Fruit  and  Orn 
Koxes,  Vinex,  Sma 
Fruit  and   Forest  Tree  SeedllngH.      I'riced 

Catalogue   mailed    Tee.     Establlehed   I?S52. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  i  Co.)  liloomlngrton.  111. 

IVT/^W/  is  the  time  to  buy  and  plant 

i>HJWCannas.    Also  your  Chrys- 

^=  anthemums  for  fall. 

IJ  Best  Cannas  for  $1..tO— Florence  Vaughan, 
Chas.  Henderson,  Mnie.  Crozv,  A.  Bouvier. 
J.  D.  Cabos,  etc. 

1-  best  Chrysauthemuras  for  50c.  by  Express, 
and  get  good  large  plants. 
PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

B3ARCAINS    IN 


FLOWERS 


Cood  A.  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


.  ,/r/iHms 
-h. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it- 


It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  1 
.self,  the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  i 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  des 
'     '  '^  1  pamtingof  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist. 


of  1 


plant  in  full 


bloom  also  a  spray  of  the  flower  will  be  found  in  '^Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plan 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.     Extra  size  plants,  goc.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  "C/^o^a■  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
I'lanls,'  which  is  just  issued  from  press.    The  boolc  is  artistic.     It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
tf  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.     It  is  a  comprehensive  guide 


;oft 


1  Gar 


1  the  most  valuable  1 


velti. 


^eeds  and  pla 


Sent  free  to 


F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,Boxa.Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


Water  Lilies. 


\ 


iV^'-'A 


Special  Sale  of  Aq,uatic  Plants. 

We  ofTer  a  clioice  collection  eomprisin;;  six  Water  Lilies 
in  tine  colors,  red,  white,  blue  and  yellow,  with  six  other 
plants,  such  as  Water  Poppy,  Water  Hyacinth,  Fairy  Water 
Lily,  Water  Snowflake,  Parrot's  Feather,  Papyrus,  etc,  for 
-:— ~-— ~  $2,50.  or  the  six  Water  Lilies  for  $2  00,  free  by  mail.  Cash  with  order. 
This  is  your  opportunity  to  start  a  water  garden.  Cata- 
logue containing  cultural  instructions  free. 

Wm.Trlck6r&Go.,«on,N.J. 


FARHER  on  the  STRAWBERRY 

title  of  a  little  Ijook  written  by  uiir  I^.  J,  Farmer,  who  has  spent  his  life 
S  small  fruits.  A  complete  practical  treatise,  price  2.ic.  Every  person  or- 
■ive  (i  Lady  Thompson  Strawberry  plants  if  they  raentiou  this  pa- 
*B"The  first  person  who  orders  from  each  state  will  receive  SI  worth  of 
(our  choice)  free.  If  you  love  fruits,  send  tor  our  catalogue  of  plants  and 
free,     llif;li,sl ,::,  aids  0,1  Sli  a:,l,r, ,  ies  at  the  ll;,iM-i  Fan. 

THE  L.  J.  FARHER  NURSERY  CO.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


H' 


jARDY  ORNAMENTAL 
GREENS, 

|THK    RK.tniNfi 


MENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER-  > i..  ..e.t  e™er.i  «..M„e„t  of  lurd, or,.-  L 
AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS,  ":''ir..™t£2".'°nt""^^^^^^^^  I 

<fi    Nl  ItSKliV,   .lAtlMi    W,    M  ANMMi,    I'lopriHtor.   KKAI>lNt;.  M\SS.  | 
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CARE  OF   BERRY   BUSflBS. 


Berry  biishis  should  be  thoroughly 
mulched.  Firs  ,  bj'  cultivating  and  hoe- 
ing the  surface  soil;  followed  at  once  by 
an  application  of  green  clover,  coarse 
manure,  straw  or  some  other  coarse  lit- 
ter. Clover  is  best,  being  free  from  nox- 
ious weeds  and  rich  in  plant  food.  Mulch 
should  be  placed  around  each  hill  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  leaving  about  three  feet 
between  the  rows  for  cultivation  during 
the  summer.  This  treatment  retains 
moisture  near  the  surface,  prevents  the 
growth  of  weeds,  keeps  the  berries  clean, 
enriches  the  soil  and  is  the  only  practical 
sate-guard  against  drouth. 

When  new  canes  of  the  blackberry  and 
raspberry  are  fifteen  inches  high,  liip  off 
about  two  inches  of  thetip,this  wi^lcheck 
the  upward  growth  of  the  plant,  cause 
several  new  branches  to  grow  and  greatly 
increase  the  bearing  surface  of  the  canes. 
All  weak  canes  should  be  cut  out.  This 
treatment  gives  a  low  stocky  well  formed 
bush,  not  liable  to  damage  by  severe 
storms.  A  well  cultivated  blackberry 
bush  will  usually  set  more  fruit  than  it 
can  mature.  The  quality  and  size  of  berry 
niay  be  greatly  improved  without  reduc- 
ing quantity,  by  trimming  ofif  one-fourth 
or  one-third  of  "the  fruit  stems. 

The  best  preventive  of  disease  among 
berry  plants,  is  clean  cultivation  and 
severe  pruning. 

The  worm  on  currants  and  gooseberrj' 
will  appear  on  the  lower  leaves  soon  after 
the  fruit  forms.  The  remedy  for  this  pest 
is  so  simple,  there  is  no  cause  for  neglect- 
ing its  use:  One  ounce  of  white  hellebore 
dissolved  in  two  gallonsof  water,  applied 
with  sprinkler  or  brush  broom,  when 
worms  first  appear,  will  exterminate 
them.  Two  or  possibly  three  applica- 
tions may  be  necessary.  Paris  green  is 
also  used  in  same  manner. 

Sparta,  Wis.  M.  A.  Thaver. 


TflE  JftPflNESE  HOP. 


This  is  a  very  pretty  climber,  and  it 
grows  so  rapidly  that  one  can  easily  pro- 
cure shade  on  and  around  piazzas  or  other 
places,  very  early  in  the  season.  The 
foliage  is  handsomely  variegated— white 
and  green,  sometimes  a  little  yellow,  and 
the  effect  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  But 
it  has  a  very  serious  drawback.  Its  seeds 
are  abundant,  and  they  have  a  way  of 
getting  all  over  one's  place.  Last  season 
we  had  these  vines  growing  around  a 
veranda.  This  springthe  whole  premises 
are  full  of  seedlings.  Not  only  around  the 
veranda,  but  behind  the  hoiise,  on  both 
sides  and  on  my  neighbor's  premises.  So 
I  will  plant  no  more  of  the  Hamulus 
Japonicus,  and  I  shall  have  to  do  con- 
siderable work  in  eradicating  the  crop 
now  swarming  about  me. 

Port  Jcrvis,  N.  V.  E.  (',.  Fowler. 


CHOICE    ROSES.    SEEDS    AND    BULBS    AT 
BOTTOM    PRICES.      Sent!  for  Samples.      A 

oviT  Km  i..-nt  kiiMls.  with  Catalog  only  lo.'ts.  :'; 
lovely  Kverljloomlnj;  Koses  •iiic,  7  for  60c.,  16  tor»l  (10, 
all  labeled     Cem  Collection  Flower  Seeds, 


Pinks,    Morning   Gl( 


I'ansles.    Phlox,   Petui 

iMurlgold.  Balsams,  Mignonette,  Sweet , 

Sweet  Peas.  10  pkts.  Ific     12  full  size  pbts.  best  vege- 


ALFREO  F.  CONARD, 


,  5lJc,    Everything 
Drawer  V.  West  Grove.  I 


HOW  TO  GROW 


Pine=Apples. 

One  oftlie  most  profitable  industries.    Send 
10  cts.  in  stamps  lor  pamplilet  giving  full 

JOHN  ASPINWALL,  Eau  Qallie,  Fla. 


SUM)  -ZX    to  t 
St.,  ChlcaRO.  for  a  copy  of  the  -Flna 
KarmervlUe."    Kverybody  Is  reading  It. 


y  of  the  -Financial School  n 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the   prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  ;i 
thoroughly  reliable  work  'oy  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00, 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  .300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tuli])s;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer),— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every, 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— .\ 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cts. 


The  Propagation  ok  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  3,')0  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  eveo'  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.     $1,50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  waj'  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American    Fruit    Culturist    (Thomas). 

,'t;2.oo. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  ( Parsons  i      $1 .00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).75c, 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00- 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifullv  illustrated, 
$2.25  each. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE.  GARDENING  CO.,  Monon  BuildinQ.  GUicaQO. 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing- of  the  gardeners'  art, 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A  twenty  paged  magazine  of  intelligent  and  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.  Kach  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  oi 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co..  expressly  (or  this  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  .subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Suhnrription  Price,  )»*^.00  per  v«';ir;  !»1.00  for  <[  iiionUis.  Sanipli^  copies  Free.  In  Club 
witli  <;ardeninK  for  one    year/ for"  !Ht3.0<>. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  50NS,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....     QERnANTOWN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

When  writing  mention  UardenlnK- 
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CHOICE 

ORCHIDS 

50  Cents 
Each. 


FOR  A  FEW  DAYS,  or  until  sold,  to  make  room,  we  otler 
nice  collections  of  Cattleyas,  La;lias,  Cypripediums,  Odonto= 
Klossums,  and  other  tine  varieties,  our  selection;  good,  healthy  plants  ^ 
that  will  grow,  bloom  and  give  satisfaction. 

Old  theories  are  exploded.  The  most  successful  growers  treat  them  in  a 
common  sense,  practical  way,  and  grow  them  more  like  other  plants  and  as 
successfully.  As  we  are  now  otTering  Orchids  at  the  price  of  ordinary  plants, 
thousands  who  have  never  grown  them  should  now  take  them  up,  and  not 
miss  this  opportunity,  as  it  will  not  occur  again. 

Order  a  collection  of  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  at  once,  and  if  left  to  us  you  will  be  a^ 
well  suited  as  though  you  were  on  the  premises  to  select  them  yourself. 

PITCHER  &  MANDA,  mc 

^        ^^""-^  Hilts,  New  Jersey. 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


strong  young  plants, 
30c.  each;  $3  per  tloz. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  G, 
Tarrytown=on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


T^>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbs  and  Requisites 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

14  Cliestnut  St.  Phila 


10,000  Berbcris  Thunbergii,  l;  i  to  2  tt. 
2O,0C0         "        red  berried.  2  to  3K;  fl. 
iri.OOO        "       purple  leaved,  2  to  'iyi  ft. 
20.000  Buclcthoras,  2  to  i  ft. 
30.000  California  privet  3  to  6  ft. 
10,000  common  privet.  3  to  6  ft. 
5,000  strong  Multiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

Also  Althea,  Snowberry.  Spir<ea,  Viburnum,  Cor- 
nus.  White  Lilac,  threethorned  Acacia  and  all 
Kvergreen  Hedge  plants.  Priced  catalogue  to  any 
address.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries.         Plymouth,  Mass. 

^EVERGREEN  TRAILERSi^ 

Large  stock  and  lowest  prices.  We  will  not 
be  undersold.  Also  wholesale  list  of  fine  col- 
lected trees  and  plants  in  quantity.  We  have 
no  retail  trade. 

GLADIOLI  (no  list),  mixed  colors,  monster  bulbs 
5c  each ;  40c  per  10.  lind  size  :\c  each;  Z^c  per 
10.  postpaid.        WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS. 

Mention  this  pupvr.         Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


VAUQHAN'5    CANNAS. 


MEDAL  WINNING  VARIETIES.     Offered  now  for  the  lirst  time. 

?st  vtrmiliou  scarlet  to  date.     Each,  KI.'SO. 

color  lilie  Mme.  Crozy,  tiuled  with  dark  crim- 


CHICAGO 

MADAME   ALPHONSE   BOUVIER-I 

son  spots.  Scarce.  Each,  81.70. 
M.  MESNIER-Salmon,  doited  and  streaked  wi 
MIDWAY-Rich  vermilion  streaked  with  faint  cr 
OCTAVE    MIRABEAU-Deep   vermilion    pe 


$1.( 


1  red.  Each,  81  (10. 
ison.  Each.  $1  IKI. 
:iled    with    orange    yt^ll 


STANDARD   CANNA5. 


ECANOALE 


J.   D.    CABOS 


EXP.   CRAMPBEL 20  ctg.  Each 

CEO.  W.   CHILDS   20  Cts. 

MME.   CROZY     10  ctsi        " 

SECY   STEWART      .  15  cts.        " 

YEI-LOW  SHADES    MIXED.      15  Cts.        " 

SCARLET 15  cts.        " 

iptious  in  our  Gardening  Illustrated,  sent  free  on 

VAUGHAN'S    SEED    STORE, 

NEW    YORK:    26  Barclay  St.  .S4  &  80  Randolph  5t.,  CHICAGO. 


est.     BUY  CANNAS  NOW. 


25  cts. 
15  cts. 

postage. 


New  Apples,  Pears,  Nut  Trees  &  Novelties  J^o'acrIs 


irgest 
igou,  Parliu  and  othe 
Coreless.  very  large  a 
Japan  Quince  Columbia  .     . 

the  largest  known  chestnut;  Paragon,  Numbo  ar 
French,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  Am.,  Peca 
EI  eagnus  Longipes,  Japan   Mayberries,    Hardy  Oranges 


free  trom  insects,  black  1 
Currants.  &c  ;  Shade  Trees,  Orna 
FODSONA   NUBSEBIES. 


lental  Shr 


ny  other 

id   Filberts, 

Rocky   Mt. 

diseases;  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 


&c     Ca 


WILIIAM    FABRY,  Farry.  H.  J. 


ORCHIDS.  ® 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS.  Utica.  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


HOMES  BY  THE  SEfl.  KffSf  i'^ 

,^      ,  ^  lanilB    (iame.  Oystersand  Klshln 

abundance.  I^emons.Oranees.  Pineapples  and  all  Sub- 
tropUyil  Krults  and  Flowers  are  (jrown  to  perfection 
CllDuate  dellBhtful,  Summer  and  Winter.  Land  fenlle. 
hlRh  and  dry.    A  nook  In  pi  OPIDA  compara- 

at  offers  "^ '-'-"<' L» A  ,„gg{'j|g^ 

found  elsewhere. 


lively 


nknown  that  offers  ' 

pleasure,  or  i 


DI    T|     D C   '"O"  ^"■■'e""  o*  Cacti- 
DU  L«D^  5*"'  *°'^.  *>'  ^"'  BULBS. 

/~*   A    /^nr^m      12  Cacti,  $1.    5 for  50  cts. 

^/\^  1    I      ISO^BIooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  Book onCactl",  116  Pa^s'lflr's 
A.  BLANC  &  C0.316  N  luh  St  PHlLAUCLIMuA 
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June  /, 


Publisher's  Department. 


AN  flPPRECIflTIVE  READER. 

Would  that  a  paper  like  Gardeninc.  had 
been  published  twenty  five  vears  ago 
When  I  think  of  the  "fog"  that  I  have 
struggled  through  it  makes  me  furious.  I 
began  the  fight  twenty-five  ^ears  ago, 
and  of  course  began  reading  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  same  time.  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  giving  the  whole  thing  up,  "pure 
silver  sand"  "leaf  mould,"  cow  manu'e 
"three  years  old,"  "good  earth  from  three 
to  six  feet  deep,"  etc.  were  beyond  my 
strength  and  means  when  Peter  Hender- 
son's book  came  to  me.  That  gave  me 
courage,  so  I  kept  on.  Of  course  the  best 
results  come  from  the  most  inte  ligent 
cultivation,  but  with  that,  one  must  have 
a  gold  mine  at  one  end  of  his  place,  and  a 
large  manure  heap  at  the  other.  The 
amateur  pure  and  simple  has  neither. 
(;.\RDiiNiNO  is  simply  invaluable  to  me,  I 
can  work  from  it,  and  so  can  any  ama- 
teur. There  is  not  a  number  but  what 
gives  me  practical  help.  H.  H. 


I  MUST  say  here  how  much  I  admire  the 
beautiful  get  up  of  your  magazine,  and 
still  more  the  intensely  practical  charac- 
ter of  its  contents.  W.  F.  Massev. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Sta.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  April  18,  1895. 

Your  Journai.  Gardening  is  a  perfect 
mine  of  information  which  I  highly  appre- 
ciate. How  I  came  to  miss  it  for  years  I 
cannot  ^mderstand.  B.  W.  V.  W. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

I  ENjov  gardeninc,  exceedingly  and 
have  recommended  it  to  mj'  friends  who 
love  floweis.  It  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  be  allowed  to  ask  questions 
about  floriculture  of  reliable  authority. 
K.  R.  W.' 

Wellston,  Ohio,  May  18,  '95. 

I  WISH  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  I 
get  in  reading  Gardening.  I  see  most  of 
the  garden  and  farm  papers  published  in 
the  country,  but  when  I  want  positive, 
reliable  information— instruction  from  a 
master  mechanic,  about  what  to  plant, 
how  to  plant,  when  to  plant,  I  turn  to 
Gardening.  I  have  the  first  two  volumes 
of  it  bound  together,  and  they  make  a 
handsome  book  which  I  often  consult. 
George  Charles. 

Lowell.  Mass.,  May  18,  1S95. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 

Premium  Huitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &,  Violins 

~  ONLY  $5  FOR    EITH  ER.  " 


wnat  Slmniers  Says. 


Who  15  Simmers? 


J.  ft.  SIMMERS 


is    an   otdestablished 
seedsman  of  Toronto, 
ng  back  to  1856. 


NOW  LISTEN. 


ToRDNTO,  Canada,  11^-'95. 
MR.  BENJAMIN    HAMMOND.  Fishkill-on  Hudson,  New  York, 

/^f-ar  5/y.-— Please  forward  immediately  our  order  for  Hammond's  Slup  Shot.  It  is  certainly  a 
famous  remedy  and  seems  to  meet  with  general  favor  among  our  customers  throughout  Canada.  We 
have  Farmers  wl^n  would  not  be  without  it;  we  have  Market  Gardeners  who  cannot  do  without  it;  and 
we  have  amateur>  who  are  aaily  inquiring  for  it.  Send  us  a  lot  of  slips,  '"Ihe  Deacon's  Advice."  We 
remain  yours  truly,  J.  A.  SIMMERS. 

^I    I  in     QHnX    Kills  Currant  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Squash  Bugs,  Sow  Bugs,  Rose  Lice, 

«JL,«_IVJ      OllV/i       Chirkpn   I  irp    rtc.     xnA   is   safe  tn  u<;e.  nnd   is 


Sold  by  the  Seedsmen  of  America. 

For  Pamphlet  write  to  B.  HAMMOND,  FISHKILt-ON-HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  Is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


1!^ 


K    ^"EJA.!*. 


fcjv  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  wAREHofsK:"'      THc  Whilldiii  Pottery  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  WHARTON  ST. 

Jackson  Ove.  &  Pearson  St..  L  ong  Island  City.  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Hand  Carts 

BEST  HAND  WAGON  MADE... 


Sc.forf 
olourMin 
Gold  Plow 
pins  or 


Kl^l^IJVG 


Steam  Pumps, 

1. 


PARLIN  &  ORENDORFF  CO.,  Canton, 


Manulacturers  of  Agri 


WESLEY    YOUNG, 


NURSERYMEN'S  and 
FLORISTS' 


LABELS 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE 


builder-;  should 


LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO..  Lockland.  Ohii 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


■I'eter  Phillips,    Punxsuta- 

other  pump  in  his  brewery." 

"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O., 


For  rioAvers, 

lawns  and  potted  plants,  a  highly  n'- 
centrated,  absolutely  odorless,  and  per- 
fectly soluble  plant  food  is  necessary. 

Albert's 
Horticultural  Hanure 

is  indorsed  by  leading  florists  in  England, 
(Icrmany,  and  the  United  States. 


Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 
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HEATERS, 

WrouKlit .  Iron  •  lioilers  •  Only. 


THE  \  I  AT  TOP  TYPF 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE  : 
69  Dearborn  St.,      CHICAGO,  U.  S. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


Cypress 
(jreen=House 
2^Y        Construction 
so"?  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   III 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

\  I  A 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  Mne  of  first-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  950  A.  M.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  ll:lO  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maos,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Ghicaoo. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

KHii.l.lisli.Ml  .lO   VfaiB. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

(IREENHOUSE  HEATINCi  AND   VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


ii||]!!iijll!l!ifLA/;.;,^i:^.. 


^^i^^sL 


Tht.    highest    judrds 


Conservatories 


dt  the    Worlds    I  dir    for    Horticultiir 
construction  and  IlLatinK  Apparatus 
reenhousts     Palm    Houses     etc     erected   compk 
I  ramt.    Construction 


233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.^ 


The  Syi 


1  Conrad  Breltscbwerth. 
et  the  KTOwtnE  demand  f 
(urpaeaed  facilUlee  are  now  prepared  t 


[*OTTERY 

le  buslnes 
r  Koods. 


[  the  Hmi  of  Slpfle.  Uopffel  . 


.fill  the  1 


?lpfle,  Uopffel  &  Co..  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trade 

win  be  under  the  niannKement  of  William  DopfTel 

onducted  bb  heretofore,  except  en  a  larger  scale  to 

J  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 

arccBt  order  on  short  notice.    Our  latest  Impruved 

able  flower  pote  In  the  market,  and  aesurlng  you  of 

rillclt  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 

9  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 

Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  give  us  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


HOT-AIR 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
or  any  other  purpose. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

DeLAMATER-RIDER  and  PUMPING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   p«p,yp 

PUMPING     cNGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  80  simple  and 
safethatactlililcanruntiiem    They 
will     pump    water    from     shallow    a 
utrrams  or  any  k.nii  of  well.    They    ; 
can  I.e  arranueil  for  an  v  kind  of  fuel     t. 

Capacity  1.500  to  30,000  gallons    »= 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  iron  Works, 

87  South  Fifth  Ave 
NEW    YORK.    N. 

Whon  wrltlnif  mention  GardenlnK 


EMERSOM 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


hand  of  good  strong  pote, 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  1 


1  pots,  per  1000 SK.OO 

60.00 

75.00 

per  100    10.00 


HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

W. 24th  St., New  Tort 


FIRST  on  the  FARM, 

FIRST  on  the  RAILROAD. 

FIRST  around  PARKS  and  CEMETERIES. 


J.  MANZ  &  COnPANY, 

.  .  .  ILLUSTRATORS . . . 

Photo  and  Wood  Engravers 

'>^i-S-7  Monroe  St,,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ORDER  BULBS  NOW. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  prices  quoted  in  my  IMPORT 
PRICE  LIST  of  BULBS  for  orders  received  not  later  than 
JULY  1st.  This  list  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on 
application. 


TULIP5  IN  MIXTURE. 

Per  100    Per  ICOO 

Fine  nixed  Single,  quality  equal  to  that  gener- 
ally sold %  .50  $3.70 

Extra  Fine  nixed  Single,  extra  selected 75  6  00 

Fine  nixed  Double,  quality  equal  to  ttiat  gener- 

allv  sold 75  6.00 

Extra  Fine  nixed  Double,  e.xtra  selected 90  7.50 

Extra  Fine  nixed,  late,  double 85  7  00 

SINGLE  NAHED  EARLY  TULIPS. 

Per  doz.  Per  100  Per  1000 


.25 


Artus,  brilliant  red— F 

Chrysolora,  large,  golden  yellow,  best  yel- 
low for  outdoors— F 

Kaiser  Kroon,   red  and  gold,  large  and 

tine,  a  i^rand  tulip — F 30 

La  Reine,  rosy  white — F 20 

L'Immaculee,  pure  white,  fine— F 15 

Rosa  Mundi,  rose  and  white — F 30 


PRICE  LIST. 

My  Impoit  List  contains  every  desirable 
variety  of  bulb  for  Winter  and  Spring 
blooming  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  made 
for  strictly  first-class  stock.     This  list  is 


I  5.00 
10.00 

12.00 
7.50 
4.50 

13.00 


Per  doz.  Per  100  Per  1000 
Gesneriana  (Hortensis),  the  tallest,  largest 
flower  and  showiest  of  all  tulips  for  bed- 
ding out  in  masses.  It  deserves  to  be 
largely  grown.  Height,  2  to  3  ft.  Flow- 
ers of  enormous  size,  on  strong  graceful 
stems,  and  the  most  durable  of  all  tulips, 
as  it  holds  its  beautiful  color  and  keeps 
perfect  for  a  long  time,  flowering  in 
May.  Color  rich  crimson  scarlet,  with 
glittering  blue-black  center 20        1.00          9.00 

OTHER    BULBS.  Per  100  Per  500 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths $2.50  $1100 

Fine  Mixed  Crocus 30  1.25 

Fine  Named  Crocus 55  2  25 

Narcissus  Poeticus 65  200 

Narcissus  Bicolor  Horsfieldii 8  00  3000 

Roman  Hyacinths 2.50  10.00 

Lily  of  the  Valley 1.5D  

Bermuda  Lilies 5.0b 


17.50 


J.  WILKINSON   ELLIOTT, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

(ow  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  Is  now  the  Larger  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Native  Ornamentals. 

Specially  adapted  to  cemetery  work,  coverlriK 
screens  and  large  massing  at  low  cost.  tYee  whole, 
sale  list  of  collected  and  Seedllnn  Trees,  Shrubs, 

men  supplied,    (;<,oil  pliintH.    I.0W  prices. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 

Bowker's  Flower  Food 

Makes  heiise  plants  ^row  luxuriantly 

I  blossotn  abundantly.     Clean,  odor- 

',  tnade/rom  chemicals,  to  be  applied 

e   or  ttvice  a    month    in   solution. 

Package    enough   /or    30    plants    3 

months,  3$  cts.  ;  for  a  whole  year,  jo 

We  pay  postage,  and  send  book 

"Window    Gardening"    free 

with  each  package.    Bmvker  Fer- 


When  you  write  to  any  ol  the  advertis. 
i-rs  in  tliis  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
t.ic  advertisement  in  Gardening. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^1P  BuilderSr 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estlmateg  luriiislied  on  application 


LORD  &  bur: .n  co./"';^rp!pT^^rfoV...st 


Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IT  IS  MANAGED  AS  EASILY^ 

and  with  as  litlif  care  as  an  ordinary  stove,  and  may  be  left 
without  attention  9  or  10  hours  during  severe  cold 
nights  I 

THE  "LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER 

is  made  in  three  sizes.  For  heatini;  <.nnll  Greenhouses  and 
Tonservatories  containing  from  300  to  1000  square  feet  of  sash 
it  has  no  equal.    Cataloyiie  sent  free, 

American  ^oi/er  Company 


ITTLE  tiiANT.      NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


II. 


■^^TTP    ^ilr    -^iTF     ^nr    -^iTg-   "tiitf    -aiir    ^iir.    Tiir    -aiir    iiir    ^iie    arrr 


[g 


CHICAGO,  JUNE  15,  1895. 


iANlHOCERAS   SORBIFOLIA   IN   FAIRMOUNT  PARK.    PHILADELPHIA. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


XflNTflOCERflS  SORBIFOLIA. 

This  is  a  verj-  beautiful  Ijttlc  tree  from 
Northern  China,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  so 
floriferous  that  when  it  is  in  bloom  one 
can  hardly  see  anything  of  it  except  blos- 
soms. It  was  beautifullj-  illustrated  in 
("tARIiening  May  15  last  year,  when  a 
handsome  specimen  7  feet  high  in  bloom, 
and  a  spray  of  flowers  and  another  of  fruit 
were  shown.  While  the  Dosoris  speci- 
mens are  the  most  symmetrical  and  tree 
liUe  plants  of  the  Uind  that  we  know  of, 
they  are  not  so  large  as  the  specimen  now 
shown  in  our  cngravnig.  Itisgrovvingin 
Fairraount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  is 
about  10  feet  high  and  as  much  in  spread 
of  branches,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  plant 
of  its  kind  we  know  of  in  cultivation. 
Our  illustration  is  engraved  from  a  photo- 


graph taken  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  Blanc 
of  Philadelphia  for  its  use. 

So  far  as  its  beauty  is  concerned,  it  is 
one  of  the  first  of  small  trees  that  we 
would  recommend  to  amateurs  to  plant, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  often  peculiar  in  its 
behavior  in  gardens,  taking  the  Japan- 
ese die-back  or  some  much  the  same 
disease  very  badly  in  summer. 

While  we  personally  have  nothing  to 
complain  about  in  this  way,  we  are  well 
aware  that  most  of  the  trees  imported 
into  the  country  before  the  eighties  are 
dead.  The  tree  is  hardy  enough,  wefound 
it  perfectly  so  at  Boston,  and  we  believe 
it  likes  good,  friable,  deep,  rich  soil  that 
is  moderately  moist,  and  an  open  but 
sheltered  place  to  grow  in. 

The  Ash  leaved  Yellow  Thorn  is  the 
English  name  we  find  given  to  this  plant 
in  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle.  The  same  article  gives 
us  instrue  ion  about  the  propagation  of 
the  plant,   which  makes  us  smile.     But 


that  is  a  matter  concerning  the  nursery- 
man rather  than  the  amateur.  Even  for 
his  benefit,  however,  we  may  say,  sow 
the  seed  in  the  fall  when  it  ripens  and  not 
in  "April  or  May,"  and  sow  it  in  boxes 
left  out  over  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  with 
the  protection  of  a  mulching  and  a  sash, 
but  not  to  exclude  frost  altogether.  Cut- 
tings of  the  thick  fleshy  roots  taken  in 
early  spring  and  set  in  light  soil  in  a  cold 
frame  and  shaded  and  protected  with  a 
sash  will  also  root  nicelj'  and  send  up  a 
top.  Top  cuttings  are  too  tedious  and 
uncertain. 

The  Dosoris  plants  ripen  considerable 
seed  every  year,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  a  good  many  plants  throughout  the 
country. 


The  Retinosporas  got  Killed.— W.  J. 
B.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  writes:  "I  lost  nearly 
all  my  retinosporas  this  winter,  including 
pluwosa  aurea,  pisifera  aiirea,  filiferu, 
filit'cra    aurea,    squarrosa    and     obtiisa 
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Among  lilacs  Syringa  villosa  is  now 
displaying  its  pinkish  purple  flowers,  and 
S.  Josiksea  purplish,  scentless  ones.  S. 
Japonica  and  S.  amurensis  have  not  yet 
opened. 

Lonicera  Alhertiiis  a  useful  bush  honey- 
suckle, with  small,  narrow  foliage,  pen- 
dulous branches  and  rosy  lilac  flowers. 
It  has  just  passed  out  ol  bloom.  The 
wild  scarlet  trumpet  honeysuckle  (L. 
sempervitens),  the  yellow  one  (L.  Hava), 
the  European  ones  L. Periclymenan],huti, 
and  L.  Capritolium  luteuw,  yellow;  L- 
Canadensis,  yellowish  white;  h.  grata, 
pink  purple,  'and  L.  Douglasii,  orange, 
are  now  in  bloom. 

False  indigo  (Amorpha  iruticosa)  is 
in  bloom,  and  the  bladder  senna  (Co/utea 
arhorescens)  has  been  showing  its  yellow 
pea  flowers  for  the  past  five  or  six  days. 
The  sun  rose  {Helianthewum  vulgare) 
makes  a  bright  show  every  morning,  but 

large  flowered  white  mock  orange  \PhU- 
adelphus  grandiOorus)  is  now  very  beau- 
tiful, and  the  common  fragrant  one  (P. 
coronarius),  in  several  varieties,  will  be 
at  its  best  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  matrimony  vine  {Lycium  bar- 
bariim)  has  commenced  to  show  a  few 
violet  purple  flowers,  and  the  silk  vine 
(  Periploca  gr.t-ca )  is  opening  its  brownish 
purple  wheel  shaped  ones. 

The  early  fragrant  bush  honeysuckle 
(Lonicera  fragrantissima)  is  now  dis- 
playing its  reddish  fruit.        J.  Diniiak. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1895. 


TREES  AND  SflRUBS  IN  BLOOM  AT  ROCflES- 
TER.  N.  y. 

Sharp  Irosts  were  experienced  here  on 
the  21st  and  22d  of  May,  doing  great 
damage  to  grape  vines  and  strawberries 
and  blackening  the  foliage  of  many  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines;  for  instance  cucumber 
trees,  catalpas,  mulberries,  smooth,  stag- 
horn,  Chinese  and  Japanese  sumachs, 
chaste  shrubs  (Vitex),  Uutchmaji's  pipe, 
Virginia  creeper  and  actinidia.  A  hot 
speil  of  weather  lasting  several  days  set 
in  on  the  25th  of  Mav,  with  day  temper- 
atures frequentlv  over  90°  in  the  shade, 
wilting  the  foliage  and  flowers  ot  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Spiraeas  Van  Houttei,  Cantonensis  and 
cbawxdrifoliawcre  in  finebloom  between 
the  22d  and  31st  ult;  crenata  and  ulwi- 
tolia  are  about  past,  a  few  flowers  still 

linger    on    rnpestr/s     rotundifolia    alba  ^  ^_^  ^^^      

is  in  good  bloom,  and   opuhtoha  and  its  «  .     ^,^^  afternoon, 

golden  leaved  variety  have  been  ,n  flower      [^     Pfl^^^^ed  white  mock  orange 
lor  four  or  five  days. 

A  few  flowers  still  linger  on  the  rose 
acacia  {Rohinia  hispida).  A  beautiful 
varietv  of  it  from  Germany,  named  Ca- 
nuiseti,  has  large  clusters  of  pinkish  red 
flowers.  The  clammy  locust  (Robinia 
viscosa)  is  in  good  bloom. 

The  yellow  wood  (Cladrastis  lutea)  is 
in  full  flower.  Its  large  panicles  of  creamy 
white  flowers  are  very  handsome.  The 
same  trees  were  in  full  flower  last  year, 
notwithstanding  a  belief  that  they  only 
flower  on  alternate  years. 

The  Spanish  furze  (Ulex  Hispanica)  is 
about  past  blooming.  It  is  a  diminutive 
shrub  xvith  pretty  yellow  flowers,  and 
much  resembles  the  common  whin  (T'/ex 
Europeea).  It  winters  well  here  with  an 
evergreen  branch  laid  over  it.  V.  Europxa 
under  a  heavy  covering  gets  killed  to  the 
ground  but  starts  from  there  again  in 
spring. 

The  American  wistaria  (trutescens)  is 
ill  good  bloom. 

The  common  snowball  {Viburnum  Op- 
ulis  sterilis)  is  past,  but  the  Japanese  one 
(  V.  plicatum)  is  in  good  bloom.  1'.  Len- 
tago  was  in  full  flower  May  30.  1'.  cas- 
sinoides  is  passing  out  of  bloom,  and  V. 
dentatutn  and  V.  Isevigatum  are  coming 
into  flower. 

The  alternate  leaved  dogwood  (Cornus 
alternifolia)  is  past  blooming,  the  round 
leaved  one  (C.  circinata)  is  in  full  flower, 
and  the  silky  dogwood  ( C.  sericea )  will 
be  in  blooni'in  a  few  days. 

The  Chinese  fringe  tree  (Chionanthus 
retusus)  was  in  fine  bloom  on  May  29. 
It  does  well  here.  The  American  white 
fringe  (C.  Virginica)  was  in  lull  flower 
two  or  three  days  later. 

Fontanesia  Fortunei  was  at  its  best  on 
the  3d  inst.  This  Chinese  shrub  grows 
herewith  remarkable  vig  r.  Its  branches 
have  a  graceful  pendulous  habit,  its  foli- 
age of  a  deep  glossy  green  color  and  its 
flowers  are  dull  creamy  white,  in  axillary 
and  terminal  racemes.  The  tips  of  the 
branches  were  slightly  injured  last  win- 
ter. F.  phillyrieoides  grows  slowly  and 
has  never  flowered  here.  It  gets  killed 
back  more  in  winter  than  the  former. 

The  diervillas  have  been  very  gay  for 
the  past  week,  and  some  of  the  early 
flowering  varieties  are  about  past.  Out 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  varieties  here  the 
following  are  a  few  'of  the  best:  Abel 
Carriere,  Hortensis  nivea,  Hortensis 
rubra,  Othello,  Stelznerii,  Svmondsii, 
Madame  Tellier,  President  Duchartre, 
Candida  and  Pecheur  Fils. 

Deutzia  gracilis  in  exposed  places  was 
badly  hurt  with  the  late  frosts.  Where 
it  escaped  it  was  in  full  bloom  about  tbe 
28th  of  last  month. 


XflNTHOCERflS  SORBIFOLIfl   FROM  SEED. 

I  will  tell  vou  about  my  Xantlioccras 
sorhifolia  raised  from  seed  which  you 
sent  me  in  November,  1893,  and  which 
safely  wintered  in  a  cold  frame.  I  planted 
it  out  in  early  April;  on  May  11  this  year 
it  bloomed  and  continued  in  bloom  until 
May  31.  It  is  strong  and  vigorous  and 
21  inches  high.  Only  one  of  the  seed  sent 
me  in  November  last  has  germinated,  but 
probably  more  will,  as  they  are  late  in 
gerniinatiog  with  me. 

John  J    Donaldson. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  '95. 

We  are  glad  to  know  it.  So  far  as  our 
supply  of  seeds  went  we  sent  them  to 
friend's  interested  in  flowers  and  garden- 
ing who  asked  for  them.  Some  have  re- 
ported success,  others  complained  that 
the  seeds  failed  to  germinate  with  them. 
But  President  Donaldson's  experience  is 
especially  valuable,  as  it  shows  us  that 
in  eighteen  months  from  time  of  sowing 
his  plant  came  into  bloom.  This  was  a 
vear  ahead  of  our  experience. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

flfllP  WRRDY  TRITOMflS. 

F.  H.  J.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y.  writes:  "I 
see  in  German  catalogues  halt  hardy 
tritoraas  for  sale.  I  grow  T.  Uvaria  with- 
out any  trouble.  How  shall  I  grow  the 
half  hardy  ones?" 

While  we  do  not  regard  any  tritoma  as 
being  perfectly  hardv,  Uvaria  (or  properly 
Kniphofia  aloides)  is  generally  catalogued 
as  being  hardy,  and  in  a  sheltered  place 
and  under  a  winter  mulch  it  lives  out- 
doors with  us.  Some  of  the  other  species 
as  MacOweni.  triangularis,  carnosa, 
Rooperi,  and  Burchelli  arc  given  as  half 
hardy,  or  plainly  tender,  and  so  they  arc. 
But  we  mav  succeed  with  any  of  them  by 
lifting  the  s'tools  in  the  fall,  and  heeling 
them  in  in  the  cellar  iuatemperatvr<;su<;h 


as  you  would  keep  for  apples  or  potatoes 
or  in  a  cold  pit  kept  nearly  frost  proof  in 
winter.  When  we  lift  them  we  cut  their 
leaves  three-quarters  back,  then  crowd 
the  stools  close  together  on  an  earthen 
floor  and  pack  sandy  soil  between  and 
over  them,  in  other  words  heel  them  in 
there  but  not  to  bury  the  leaves.  Keep 
the  tops  dry,  but  the  roots  moderately 
moist  all  winter,  and  merely  exclude  frost 
from  them.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
and  mellow  enough  in  spring  for  planting 
bring  out  the  plants,  divide  them  if  you 
want  more  stock,  and  plant  in  their  sum- 
mer quarters.  At  that  time  too  we  plant 
a  row  of  gladiolus  bulbs  between  the  tri- 
tomas,  and  about  the  middle  of  June  when 
the  leaves  of  the  tritomas  have  grown 
enough  to  reach  out  upon  the  gladioli  we 
cut  them  back  a  little  This  does  the  tri- 
tomas no  harm,  and  it  gives  the  gladioli 
a  chance  to  get  their  leaves  and  sca()es 
well  up  above  the  dense  leafage  before 
anv  harm  is  done  to  them.  Besides,  the 
coinbination  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
mass. 

PRIMROSES    flflRDY? 

Inquirer  asks:  "Which  of  the  following 
primulas  are  hardy:  Cashmeriana,  cortu- 
soides,  denticulaia,  Forbesi,  farinosa, 
Japonica?" 

Under  ordinary  conditions  none  of  them 
will  make  itself  at  home  out  of  doors. 
Cortusoides,  denticulata  and  Japonica, 
we  have  had  fine  under  special  conditions 
out  of  doors,  the  last  named  especially. 
But  all  (except  Forfeesi,  which  we  have 
n  t  tested  in  frames)  will  thrive  admira- 
bly in  an  east  facing  cold  frame.  It  isn't 
altogether  a  question  of  hardiness  with 
these  primroses,  for  farinosa  is  hardy 
enough,  but  it  seems  to  dislike  our  con- 
ditions. Take  Primula  Mistassinica.  a 
lovely  native  species  for  instance:  Our 
friend  James  Goldie  of  Ontario  grows  it 
beautifully  planted  out  in  his  garden,  but 
it  would  die  within  a  year  if  so  treated  at 
Dosoris,  in  a  cool  cold"  frame  facing  north 
or  east,  we  could  get  along  with  it.  We 
grow  the  denticulata  and  its  variety 
Cashmeriana  in  a  frame  along  with  poly- 
anthuses and  find  ti  ey  do  very  vvell.  But 
it  is  with  them  as  we  find  it  with  poly- 
anthuses, a  fresh  stock  should  be  raised 
from  from  seed  every  year. 


flflRDY  flERBflCEOUS  SFIRflEflS. 

We  have  several  fine  kinds  in  the  gar- 
den. The  commonest  is  the  dropwort 
(S.  lilipendula)  with  large  heads  ol  fleecy 
white  flowers,  but  whiter  and  prettier  by 
far  is  the  double  flowered  form  of  it.  They 
are  in  bloom  now.  S.  lobata  (commonly 
called  venusta),  a  tall  native  plant  with 
pinkish  blossoms  is  very  pretty;  palmata 
belongs  to  the  same  class  and  has  much 
deeper  colored  flowers,  but  it  doesn't 
always  maintain  its  vigor— it  often 
"wears  out."  We  have  three  forms  of 
the  meadow  sweet  (S.  VImaria),  namely, 
the  type,  a  variegated  leaved  one,  and  a 
double  flowered  one,  and  all  are  hardy, 
easy  to  grow  and  worth  growing.  They 
bloom  a  little  later. 

The  Kamschatka  spira-a  [S.  vestita)  is 
not  unlike  a  tall  gigantic  meadow  sweet. 
While  hardy  and  a  good  perennial  it  has 
a  somewhat  coarse  appearance. 

The  goat's  beard  (S.  Aruncus),  quite 
difl'erent  in  general  appearance  from  those 
already  named,  is  a  big,  bold,  handsome 
perennial,  with  ample  panicles  of  small 
whitish  flowers  that  rise  well  above  the 
foliage.  It  will  thrive  in  the  open  light  or 
in  partial  shade.  Nearly  related  to  the 
goat's  beard,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts 
and   more  refined  in  appearance  is  the 
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SPIR^A.  ASTILBOIDBS  FLORIBUNDA 


Japanese  S.  astilboides.  It  has  small 
white  flowers  in  spicate  panicles  and 
hears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the 
common  spira;a  (or  properly  Astiihe 
Japonica) so  much  grown  forctpen  border 
decoration  in  summer  or  greenhouse  cult- 
ure in  winter  and  spring.  Our  illustra- 
tion shows  an  improved  form  of  it  that 
is  admirably  adapted  for  outdoor  use  or 
for  growing  in  pots  for  winter  flowers. 
It  is  called  vS".  astilboides  fJoribunda. 

Closely  related  to  these  spirjeas  is  the 
genus  Astilbe,  indeed,  the  popular  little 
plant /I. yapon/ca  is  often  called  Spinva 
Japonica.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  makes  a 
fine  border  plant,  blooming  nicely  in  June. 
There  is  a  variegated  leaved'  (golden 
netted)  variety  of  it  too.  and  also  a 
denser  flowered  form  of  it  of  recent  intro- 
duction, namely,  Astilbe  Japonica  coni- 
pacta  multitlora,  hnt  the  people  generally 
dub  it  the  double  spira;a.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful form  to  be  sure,  but  for  real  beauty  we 
would  as  soon  have  the  tj-pe.  All  like 
good,  rich  ground  and  moisture,  but  good 
drainage.  And  all  can  be  readily  in- 
creased bv  division  in  earh 


Cahuzac,  both  fine  yellows  but  of  differ 
ent  shades,  were  very  striking.  Lemoine's 
Eldorado  isoneof  the  bestot  the  so-called 
yellow  cannas;  it  is  a  good  sort  and  bears 
large  trusses  of  flowers  of  compact  habit 
and  good  substance.  At  Dreer's  I  also 
found  a  collection  of  about  60  varieties 
of  what  are  called  American  cannas;  they 
were  raised  in  Florida,  the  originator 
claiming  that  there  is  no  French  orCrozy 
blood  in  any  ol  them;  they  seem  to  be  of 
the  Haccida  type,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
blooms  will  not  last  on  the  plants  as 
long  as  those  of  the  Crozy  type.  There 
are  among  them,  however,  some  fine  va- 
rieties which  before  the  advent  of  Mme. 
Crozy  would  have  attracted  attention, 
but  not  now,  for  they  are  hardly  equal 
to  Florence  Vaughan,  Columbia,  Chicago 
and  other  new  varieties.  They  emphasize 
the  fact,  however,  that  with  our  fine 
climate  and  soil  we  are  going  not  only 
to  overtake  but  surpass  the  French 
growers  in  the  production  of  fine  new 
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NOTES  f\ND  COMMENTS  ON  CflNNftS. 

On  a  trip  last  fall  through  the  eastern 
states  I  made  the  following  notes: 

At  Henrv  a.  Dreer's,  Philadelphia, 
Canna  Souvenir  d'Antoine  Crozy  showed 
to  better  advantage  than  did  Queen 
Charlotte;  it  has  similar  markings,  but 
is  darker  in  body  of  the  petals  and  has  a 
narrower  yellow  margin.  Queen  Char- 
lotte is  a  striking  variety  with  large 
bright  scarlet  petals  broadly  margined 
with  yellow,  but  I  am  afraid  that  under 
Ihc  same  conditions  of  growth  it  may 
not  produce  as  many  blossoms  as  would 
Madame  Crozy.  It  seeirs  to  have  the 
habit  ol  Chas.  "Henderson  of  coming  laic 
into  bloom.     L.   E.   Bailey    and    Martin 


At  p.  Henderson  &  Co. 's,  Jersey  City, 
was  a  row  of  the  old  canna  Flamboyant 
that  could  easily  be  distinguished  in  a 
large  field  of  assorted  cannas  for  its  bril- 
liant crimson  color,  it  is  ver\'  free  flower- 
ing and  makes  one  of  the  best  bedding 
cannas.  Golden  Rod,  one  of  Henderson's 
seedlings,  seems  to  be  a  good  bedding 
variety. 

At  Dosoris  I  saw  the  best  grown  cannas 
of  the  season,  they  were  well  bloomed 
and  had  fine  foliage  and  good  height,  and 
included  most  of  the  best  new  varieties. 
I  also  saw  there  the  first  pure  golden  yel- 
low canna,  without  a  spot  but  the  plant 
showed  rather  weak,  and  the  flowers 
were  not  extra  large.  It  istHe  firstof  the 
pure  yellow  cannas  not  of  the  Prcmiccs 
dcs  Nice  type  that  I  have  seen.  Being  in- 
terested in  the  imijrovcnicnt  of  the  canna 


for  decorative  foliage  I  found  there  a  first- 
class  novelty  in  the  way  of  a  canna  with 
foliage  so  dark  that  the  name  Black 
Beauty  describes  it  well.  The  edees  of 
the  nnrolKd  leaves  appeared  serrated, 
forming  in  the  young  shoots  a  regular 
spiral  stairs.  The  flowers  are  red  and 
should  be  picked  off  to  enrich  the  foliage. 
When  seen  it  will  be  greatly  admired,  for 
it  is  certainly  a  decided  acquisition.  I 
also  found  there  plants  of  Canna  Ehe- 
mannii.  which  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  cannas,  with  massive  handsome  foliage 
and  beautiful  flowers,  not  of  the  upright 
iind  stiff  style  of  most  cannas  but  droop- 
ing and  spreading  with  an  independent 
style  of  its  own,  and  good  color.  Every 
one  should  grow  Ehemannii. 

At  James  Dean's,  Bay  Kinoi;,  I,.  I.,  all 
the  cannas  were  fine.  J  D.  Cab  s  was 
doing  remarkably  well  and  showing  no 
fading  out  of  the  flower,  as  happens  with 
us  at  the  west.  I  was  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  sec  in  a  field  of  seedlings  from 
.VI me.  Crozy  what  might  be  called  sam- 
l)les  of  all  the  late  novelties,  many  yel- 
lows in  the  way  of  Florence  Vaughan, 
some  nearly  as  well  marked  as  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  othersin  style  of  Alphonse 
Bouvier  and  Chas.  Henderson.  Insects 
must  be  active  in  fertilizing  at  Bay  Ridge, 
with  us  of  Mme.  Crozy  cannas  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  come  true  when  raised  from 
seed.  Friend  Dean  thinks  our  French 
brothers  must  have  had  a  picnic  raking 
in  good  American  dollars  for  seedlings  of 
Mme.  Crozy,  selected  and  raised  by  them 
every  year  from  pure  seed  of'  Mme. 
Crozy.  Mr.  Dean  has  certainly  some 
good  seedlings  raised  that  way. 

W.  P.  Simmons'  Canna  alba  rosea  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  white  canna  I  have 
seen;  it  is  a  cream  shading  to  rose.  Every 
lady  who  sees  it  exclaims  "how  lovely!" 
It  is  a  favorite  with  them  for  its  odd 
shade,  though  it  does  not  make  as  showy 
a  bed  as  the  brilliant  reds  and  yellows. 
It  is  a  free  bloomer  but  rather  loose  on 
the  stalk. 

In  Washington  Park,  Chicago,  Mr. 
Kanst,  the  gardener,  plants  the  standard 
sorts  for  effect,  the  beds  are  just  the  right 
diameter  for  the  various  sorts  and  made 
the  best  impression  of  any  cannas  seen 
on  our  trip.  He  has  a  light  yellow  seed- 
ling from  Premices  des  Nice  named  Geo. 
Nicholson,  which  makes  a  fine  border  for 
a  bed  of  Alphonse  Bouvier.  i.\nother 
seedling  the  colorof  Francois  Crozy  aver- 
ages from  4  to  9  large  headsof  flbwerson 
a  single  stalk  and  is  extra  good.  Another 
seedling  named  South  Park  is  of  a  pleas- 
ing shade  of  crimson  and  doing  well,  but 
the  foliage  appeared  to  me  to  be  diseased; 
probably  the  dry  summer  had  been  the 
cause;  this  season,  however,  will  tell  the 
story.  There  was  also  a  small  bed  of 
Columbia,  the  Iowa  seedling;  it  was  not 
as  fine  as  when  seen  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  '93,  but  it  is  a  good  canna.  For  this 
season  though  there  is  a  seedling  raised 
by  Mr.  Crozy  and  named  Chicago  and 
now  being  sent  out  by  J.  C.  Vaughan 
that  has  overtaken  it,it  is  a  shadelighter 
in  color,  blooming  freely  on  small  plants 
and  the  flowers  are  equal  in  size  and  sub- 
stance to  any  of  the  best  new  sorts.  It 
has  from  four  to  eight  good  large  blooms 
on  each  stalk  nearly  all  the  time.  If  it 
does  as  well  this  season  as  it  did  last  year 
I  would  recommend  all  to  try  it. 

To  sum  up,  the  four  best  and  most 
planted  cannas  either  east  or  west  are, 
first  Mme.  Crozy,  second  .\lphonse  Bou- 
vier, third  Florence  Vaughan,  fourth  Paul 
Mar((uant.  Charles  Henderson  is  agrand 
canna,  but  it  seems  late  in  coming  into 
bloom.  In  Washington  Park  a  bed  of  it 
was  only  starting  into  bloom  when  beds 
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of  Mme.  Crozy,  Alphonse  Bouvier,  J.  C. 
Vaughati  and  J.  D.  Cabos  had  had  the  old 
blooms  cut  out  more  than  three  times, 
and  I  am  afraid  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
Uueen  Charlotte  that  she  is  of  the  same 
nature;  no  matter,  I  should  advise  every 
one  to  test  it  for  its  novel  markings. 

I  would  also  advise  all  to  raise  as  many 
seedling  cannas  as  possible  for  their 
different  uses,  some  for  bedding,  others 
for  foliage,  for  decorations,  some  for  spec- 
imen plants,  both  foliage  and  bloom,  and 
still  other  varieties  for  winter  blooming. 
We  should  not  txpect  onevarietj'  to  com- 
bine all  these  qualities,  but  please  do  not 
disseminate  any  of  them  unless  they  are 
distinct  and  decided  improvements  on  the 
standard  varieties  now  in  commere. 

Davenport,  la.  J.  T.  Te.mple. 


VINBS  FOR  TRELLISES  ABOUT   THE   HOUSE. 

Lots  of  vines  about  the  house  give  it  a 
cosy,  homey  feeling  that  no  naked  walled 
structure  can  inspire.  Now  what  hardy 
perennial  vines  should  we  use  for  such  a 
purpose?  We  have  considerable  to  choose 
from.  There  are  akebia,  wistaria,  honey- 
suckle, clematis,  trumpet  vine,  roses,  pipe 
vine,  Virginia  creeper,  celastnis,  grape 
vine,  and  some  others. 

For  clinging  to  the  wall  we  have  noth- 
ing better  than  Japan  ampelopsis.  For 
other  purposes,  such  as  clothing  a  netting 
or  trellis  to  shade  the  piazza  the  honey- 
suckle is  the  best,  and  in  fact  it  is  excel- 
lent for  covering  pillars  too.  Our  illus- 
tration, for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
shows  a  vine  of  Hall's  Japan  honeysuckle 
and  how  well  adapted  it  is  for  screens. 
They  say  of  it:  "Without  doubt  the  best 
and  most  popular  of  all  the  climbing 
honeysuckles.  A  strong,  vigorous,  almost 
evergreen  sort,  with  pure  white  flowers 
changing  to  yellow.  Highly  fragrant  and 
covered  with  flowers  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber; holds  its  foliage  till  January.  The 
best  bloomer  of  all." 

In  building  a  house  we  generally  fill  in 
or  bank  up  a  lot  of  sandy  or  gravelly 
rubbish  about  the  base  of  the  wall,  usually 
part  of  what  was  dug  out  of  the  cellar. 
Now  what's  the  use  of  planting  vines  in 
stufl'like  that?  If  you  want  the  vines  to 
grow  and  do  well — and  you  wouldn't 
plant  them  if  you  didn't  want  them  to 
do  that— dig  out  and  remove  that  old 
rubbish  and  fill  in  with  good  fresh  loam. 
If  you  give  Hall's  honeysuckle,  panicled 
clematis,  akebia,  and  in  fact  any  vine 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  room  for 
their  roots  to  revel  in,  they  will  repay  the 
kindness  very  markedly. 


GARDEN   VIOLAS. 

Mv  VIOLAS  are  delightful  and  much  ad- 
mired; they  are  little  catalogued  and  it 
would  seem  very  little  known.  I  have  the 
following  sorts,  mostly  grown  from  seed 
sown  in  cold  frame  last  fall  and  germi- 
nating this  spring:  Semperttorens,  Sem- 
perOorens  alba,  liarrensteini,  Hamburgh 
Forcing,  Italica,  Laucbeana,  Lee's  odor- 
atissinia,  Marguerite  de  P  edmont,  Rus- 
sica.  The  Czar,  The  White  Czar  and  Vic- 
toria Regina.  Inquirer. 

New  Jersey. 


"Creepino  Charlie"— Lobelia  spe- 
ciosA. — G.  W.  M.,  Philadelphia,  sends  us 
.1  few  flowers  and  writes:  "Please  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  enclosed  creeper.  I 
have  heard  it  called  "Creeping  Charlie." 
It  is  Lobelia  Erintisvar.speciosa, atender 
perennial  much  used  by  florists  and  gar- 
deners for  flower  bedding,  basket  and 
window  box  work.  They  generally  raise 
it  from  seed  every  year,  treating  it  as  an 


annual,  or  if  the  variety  is  choice  it  is 
perpetuated  by  cuttings  or  division.  It 
self-sows  itself  freely  in  garden  ground. 


Roses. 


CULTIVATING  ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  horti- 
culture has  t'.iere  been  such  a  wide-spread 
love  for  and  interest  in  any  one  kind  of 
flower,  as  is  manifested  for  the  rose 
to-day.  So  great  and  universal  in  this 
love  that  several  millions  of  dollars  are  in- 
vested in  glass  houses,  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City  to  meet  the  demand  for 
cut  uses.  And  it  is  of  this  cultivation 
under  glass  that  I  am  to  write.  I  like  the 
word  cultivating  rather  than  the  more 
commonly  used  forcing,  for  in  reality  the 
proper  treatment  is  not  "forcing,"  but 
merely  supplying  (as  nearly  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  fallible  man  to  do)  the  best  and 
most  suitable  conditions  for  the  perfect 
development  of  healthy,  vigorous  growth 
and  therefore  beautiful  flowers.  The 
knowledge  of  what  these  conditions  are 
is  in  most  cases  the  accumulated  result  of 
many  years  of  patient  observation  and 
experiment.  While  this  knowledgecan  no 
more  be  imparted  than  the  secret  of  the 
artist's  touch,  and  must  be  acquired  by 
practical  work,  still  there  are  certain 
fundamental  rules,  that  if  obeyed  muse 
bring  a  fair  portion  of  success. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  which  is  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  remember  that 
the  rose  is  a  gourmand,  and  requires  rich 
food,  and  that  in  abundance.  The  right 
method  is  to  gather  the  best  possible  sod, 
the  previous  fall  and  pile  it  up  with  fresh 
cow  manure  in  the  proportionsof  3  parts 
soil  to  1  part  of  manure.  Early  in  the 
spring  turn  the  mass  over,  thoroughly 
breaking  the  lumps. 

When  planting  time  arrives,  properly 
either  May  or  June,  fill  the  benches  (which 
should  be  provided  with  ample  drainage 
by  leaving  spaces  of  about  one-half  inch 
between  the  boards)  about  4  inches  deep 
with  this  soil,  and  immediately,  while  the 
soil  is  fresh  plant  your  young  roses,  which 
I  think  preferably  should  be  from  S'-;  or 
4-inch  pots,  and  I  believe  better  n  spits 
will  usually  be  obtained  by  amateurs  if 
they  buy  their  plants  from  some  florists 
making  a  specialty  of  theirgrowth  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  propagate  them  them- 
selves. The  plants  should  be  set  about 
t4  inches  apart,  and  as  soon  as  planted 
well  wet  about  the  root,  but  do  not  at 
first  soak  the  whole  bed,  this  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  and  only  tends  to  make  the 
soil  sour.  This  one  point  of  improper 
watering  is  probably  the  cause  of  more 
failures  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Plants  are  very  much  like  animals  in 
their  demand  for  water,  on  very  hot  days 
they  will  require  lots  of  it,  but  on  cool,  or 
cloudy  days  very  little,  and  it  does  tliem 
no  harm  to  be  quite  dry  on  such  days. 

Frequent  sj'ringing  with  some  force  on 
the  under  side  of  the  foliage  is  necessary 
to  keep  down  red  spider.  Prevent  green 
fly  by  a  free  use  of  tobacco  stems,  and  do 
not  let  weeds  get  established. 

Pinch  off  all  buds  until  the  plants  begin 
to  make  strong  growth,  which  is  usually 
in  about  two  months  afterplanting.  Give 
plenty  of  ventilation,  but  be  careful  in 
case  of  sudden  change  in  temperature  not 
to  allow  it  to  your  rose  house.  Whenyou 
begin  to  cut  the  flowers  rigorously  cut 
back  to  two  or  three  eyes. 

In  the  selection  of  the  varieties  to  bif 
grown  many  people  make  the  serious 
mistake  of   choosing   those    sorts    they 


think  the  most  beautiful  rather  than 
stop  to  think  whether  they  are  suitable 
tor  growth  under  the  condition  their 
house  affords.  Probably  the  varieties 
that  will  give  most  general  satisfaction, 
requiring  about  the  same  treatment  are 
the  following:  Bride,  white;  Bridesmaid, 
pink;  Perle,  yellow;  and  Wootton,  red. 
These  can  all  be  grown  in  the  same  house 
and  will  do  well  under  ordinary  condi- 
tion. American  Beauty,  Meteor,  Kaiserin 
Augusta,  Mme.  C.  Tcstout,  La  France 
and  Mme.  Cusin  are  all  very  beautiful 
roses  but  require  more  skill  in  their  treat- 
ment and  are  therefore  less  adapted  for 
amateur  cultivation  than  those  pre- 
vi  .usiy  named. 

Common  sense  and  close  attention  to 
details,  are  prime  factors  in  bringing  suc- 
cess. Remember  that  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  are  its  lungs,  the  roots  its  digestive 
organs,  and  that  on  keeping  these  healthy 
largely  depends  the  vigor  of  the  plant. 
Paul  M.  Pierson. 

Scarborough,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1S95. 


GROWING   ROSES  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Perhaps  my  method  of  growing  roses 
in  the  greenhouse  may  be  suggestive  to 
some  of  your  readers.  I  willtellyouabout 
it  as  plainly  as  I  can,  and  if  Idonotmake 
my  self  clearly  understood,  or  shall  omit 
to  tell  anything  anyone  is  interested  in, 
ask  and  I  shall  gladly  furnish  the  inform- 
ation. 

The  ro.se  house  here  is  65  feet  long,  18 
feet  wide  and  three-quarter  span  and 
faces  south.  The  glass  is  double  thick,  10 
b3'  14  inch  size,  and  bedded  in  putty,  but 
on  the  outside  no  putty  is  used,  paint 
only  is  rtin  down  along  the  edges.  The 
ventilators  are  two  lights  deep,  hinged  at 
the  ridge,  and  worked  by  regular  ventilat- 
ing gear.  The  south  side  front  consists 
of  a  3  feet  high  brick  wall  and  a  one-light 
high  run  of  glass  on  top  of  it;  the  back 
wall  is  of  brick  and  8  feet  high.  Inside  the 
house  four  benches  rtin  lengthwise,  three 
of  them  are  each  3  feet  wide,  and  the 
higher  or  hack  one  is  about  2  feet  wide. 
The  pathways  are  of  cement.  The  heat- 
ing is  by  hot  water;  five  4-inch  pipes 
run  along  the  front  in  the  house,  and 
three  next  the  back. 

The  soil  I  use  is  a  yellow  loam,  4-inch 
deep  sod  cut  from  a  pasture,  secured  in 
spring  and  piled  up  with  a  good  dressing 
of  bone  meal  mixed  with  it.  This  makes 
a  most  satisfactory  compost  for  roses. 
We  replant  the  house  in  June,  when  the 
old  soil  is  cleared  out  and  fresh  compost 
brought  in.  Before  the  new  soil  is  taken 
in  it  is  turned,  broken  up,  and  well  mixed. 
Our  beds  of  soil  on  the  benches  are  four 
inches  deep,  and  a  small  opening  is  left 
between  the  boards  in  the  bottom  to 
ensure  good  drainage,  a  most  important 
point  in  growing  roses. 

Our  rose  plants  are  set  out  in  rows  pnd 
about  fifteen  inches  apart  and  we  make 
up  and  replant  the  beds  everj'  year.  But 
we  do  not  use  all  young  plants,  I  save  the 
best  of  the  old  ones  at  d  replant  them.  In 
securing  them  I  cut  a  nine  inch  square 
block  containing  the  roots  and  save  this 
as  nearly  intact  as  possible,  the  rest  of 
the  earth  is  entirely  removed.  These  old 
plants  being  larger  than  j'oung  ones  are 
moved  a  little  further  apart  than  they 
used  to  be,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room 
for  fresh  soil.  They  do  very  well  with  me, 
indeed  sometimes  better  than  the  first 
year  plants.  When  they  are  lifted  I  do 
not  cut  them  but  as  little  as  I  can. 

We  give  them  as  little  water  as  possible 
and  keep  them  healthy  in  summer,  and 
when  we  commence  to  grow  them  in  fall 
we  dislike  cutting  them  much.      Be  very 
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particular  to  guard  against  mildew,  as 
that  checks  them  more  than  anything.  At 
that  time— starting  time  in  fall— I  always 
put  on  a  little  fire  heat  to  sweeten  the  air 
at  night  and  keep  it  genial  and  moving, 
and  thus  lessen  any  tendency  to  mildew. 

In  hot  summer  weather  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  temperature  as  we  sometimes 
would  like,  but  in  fall  and  winter  we  gen- 
erally can.  Between  fall  and  spring  we 
keep  the  night  temperature  as  near  at 
(')0°  as  possible,  and  allow  it  to  rise  to  80° 
in  the  day  time  by  sunheat.  If  possible, 
that  is  if  the  weather  will  allow  of  it, 
ventilate  the  house  a  little  every  day. 

When  the  sunshine  becomes  quite  strong 
in  s])ring  we  shade  the  roses  a  little  by 
painting  the  glass  over  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  turpentine  and  white  lead.  Tliis 
saves  the  leaves  from  "burning,"  and  it 
can  be  easily  rubbed  off  in  fall  with  a  dry 
cloth. 

Sprinkle  the  ))lants  overhead  every 
morning  e.Ncipt  in  dull,  wet  weather;  and 
ill  bright,  hoi  days  in  summer  syringethe 
roses  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

In  winter  we  use  sheep  manure  as  a 
stimulant  to  our  roses  and  find  it  answers 
admirably.  Most  rose  growers  use  cow 
manure,  and  with  excellent  results. 

As  regards  growing  roses  in  pots  or  on 
benches  for  cut  flowers,  I  very  much  pre- 
fer the  benches.  Duringthe  wintermonths 
we  cut  about  three  hundred  good  roses  a 
week.  GicoROi-:  D<in'ai.I). 

Fairfield,  Conn.,  June  6,  1895. 


they  die  so  frequently  through  the  winter 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  H.  P  roses 
only.  We  have  also  the  setigera,  rugosa 
and  Wicliuraiana  roses.  Prairie  Queen  and 
Baltimore  Belle  are  the  most  reliable  of 
.all  climbing  roses  we  have,  and  Mme. 
Plantier  the  best  hardy  white  rose.  We 
have  so  large  a  variety  of  beautiful  peren- 
nial and  annual  flowers  we  scarce  miss 
the  tender  tea.  Noisette,  etc.,  roses  and 
none  but  a  rosarian  can  do  justice  to  so 
attractive  a  subject.  1sa.\c  Hicks. 

Westbury  Station,  L.  I.,    |une  2,  18;)5. 


flflRDY  GARDEN  ROSES. 

We    have     abandoned    the    cuUuri 
cnder  varieties,  as   with  all  our  mctl 


SINGLE    ROSES. 

The  different  varieties  of  Rosa  rugosa 
are  at  their  best.  The  Ayrshire  and  other 
varieties  of  R.  repens  are  in  full  flower. 
The  musk  rose {R.moschata)  has  whitish 
flowers  that  have  a  delicious  musky  odor. 
The  Austrian  briar  (A',  hitea)  has  deep 
yellow  blossoms  streaked  with  red;  R. 
ruhritolia  with  reddish  purple  foliage  and 
small  pink  flowers;  R.  Caucasica  has 
white  or  pale  red  blooms  and  R.  gallica, 
beautiful  pink  red  ones  and  all  are  now 
in  bloom.  Rosa  maltiffora  will  be  at  its 
best  in  two  or  three  days.    J.  Dundak. 

Rochester,  N.  V.,  June  7,  1895. 


KoSA  WiCllURAIA.NA.  — C.  L.  M.,  Md- 
waukee,  writes:  "Rosa  Wichiiraiana  here 
is  perfectly  hardy  standing  without  mulch- 
ing. I  don't  think  anything  of  it,  as  it 
would  be  completely  overgrown  with 
grass  and  weeds.  It  is  a  free  grower  and 
has  vcrv  pretty  foliage."  Then  tie  it  up 
to  a  pillar,  or  on  a  trellis,  or  let  it  grow 


down  over  a  bank,  or  spread  over  rocks. 
For  certain  uses  we  have  nothing  better 
than  this  rose. 

MuLCHiNO  Roses  in  Summer.— Mulch- 
ing the  ground  in  summer  is  helpful  to 
roses,  it  keeps  the  soil  cool  and  open, con- 
serves moisture  and  catches  and  holds 
the  water  when  it  rains.  But  what  to 
use  as  a  mulch  is  a  vital  question.  Salt 
hay,  sedge,  fern,  or  other  littery  stuff  will 
answer  very  well,  but  we  don't  care  much 
for  lawn  mowings  alone,  they  lie  so  close, 
nii.\ed  with  loose  litter,  however,  they  are 
all  right.  Fresh,  rank,  littery  manure  at 
once  suggests  itself  as  a  mulch,  and  as 
roses  are  so  fond  of  cow  manure  strawy 
cow  manure  would  appear  to  be  the 
mulching  par  excellence  for  roses.  But  it 
isn't.  It  certainly  is  a  perfect  mulching 
in  one  sense,  and  a  store  house  of  food  as 
well,  and  we  like  to  use  it  in  winter.  As 
a  summer  mulching,  however,  we  have 
had  pretty  positive  experience  of  its  harm, 
in  so  far  that  it  is  to  May  bugs  a  very 
attractive  place  to  breed  in  or  under,  and 
that  means  that  the  larvce  ("white 
grubs")  have  got  to  be  fed  on  the  young 
roots  of  the  rose  bushes.  Cow  manure 
more  than  any  other  kind  seems  to  at- 
tract these  beetles.  In  the  open  ground 
the  old  beetles  dig  some  inches  deep  into 
the  earth  to  oviposit;  but  under  the  mulch- 
ing they  scarcely  go  half  as  deep  Several 
years  ago  we  had  a  fine  bed  of  roses,  and 
wishing  to  treat  it  properly  mulched  it  in 
spring  with  fairly  clean  cow  manure.  In 
mid-summer  our  attention  was  called  to 
some  grubs  about  the  roses,  and  on  ex- 
amination we  found  they  were  young 
white  grubs — not  a  few  but  in  thousands. 
To  leave  them  there  meant  ruin  to  the 
roses,  so  we  removed  every  bit  of  the 
mulching  and  about  two  inches  of  soil. 
And  we  learned  a  lesson. 

Rosa  grandiflora  is  a  gem  among 
roses.  It  is  of  compact  habit  but  vigor- 
ous growth,  and  bears  a  great  profusion 
of  large,  showy,  white,  single  flowers.  It 
came  into  bloom  May  20,  before  rugosa 
even,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  it  was 
covered  with  blossoms,  forming  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  marked  shrubs  in 
the  garden.  By  the  time  the  rose  bugs 
came  its  flowers  had  all  dropped.  The 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy  with  us.  And  its 
blossoms  as  cut  flowers  have  kept  in  good 
condition  on  our  table  for  several  days; 
the  buds  that  were  unopen  when  cut 
opened  full  wide  and  beautiful  after  the 
sprays  had  been  set  in  water.  This  rose 
is  said  by  Loudon  to  be  a  native  of 
Siberia,  and  introduced  to  cultivation  in 
1818. 

The  Rose-bug,  or  properly  rose-chafer 
(Macrodactylus  subspinosus)  appeared 
here  this  year,  June  2.  It  is  very  prompt 
in  coming  every  year,  always  during  the 
first  few  days  of  June.  On  the  first  day 
we  found  it  on  Magnolia  hypoleuca,  M. 
parvittora  and  M.  Watsoni  blossoms 
only,  the  next  daj'  it  was  more  generally 
distributed,  A'osa  rugosa  alba  getting  a 
big  share  of  attention,  and  now  they  are 
ever3'where.  But  so  far  they  are  less 
numerous  than  they  have  been  for  some 
years  past.  What  can  we  do  to  destroy 
them  or  drive  them  away?  We  havetried 
a  good  many  ways  and  find  the  kerosene 
bath  the  best  of  all.  Take  a  tin  or  zinc 
basin— an  old  wash  hand  basin,  a  milk 
pan,  a  tin  pail  or  kettle,  in  fact  any  shal- 
low vessel  with  a  wide  mouth  will  do— 
and  pour  an  inch  or  two  deep  of  water 
into  it,  then  about  as  much  kerosene;  of 
course  all  kerosene  is  as  good  or  better, 
the  water  is  simply  to  give  it  bulk,  it  lies 
at  the  bottom  and  the  kerosene  floats  at 
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the  top.  Now  take  it  out  into  the  gar- 
den and  with  one  hand  hold  it  inider  the 
infested  flowers  and  with  the  other  shake 
the  bugs  into  it.  The  kerosene  kills 
them.  When  the  pail  is  getting  full 
throw  out  the  bugs,  add  more  kerosene 
and  go  picking  again.  There  is  very 
little  trouble  attached  to  this  way  of 
catching  and  destroying  tl  e  pests,  and  it 
is  sure  death  to  the  bugs.  Give  the  small 
boys  the  job.  One  c<n  hold  the  pail  while 
the  other  shakes  the  bugs  into  it,  then 
Ijay  them  10  cents  a  pint  for  all  they 
catch.  The  Fourth  of  July  is  near  at 
hand  and  the  boys  want  firecrackers  and 
fun  and  will  now  work  with  a  will  for  a 
little  money  to  help  them  celebrate. 

The  best  pill.\r  rose,  without  any 
exception,  is  Rosa  U'/c/jura/ana,  the  Jap- 
anese trailing  rose.  It  covers  the  pillar 
with  a  heavy  overlap|.ing  spray  of  glossy 
green  leaved  branches  from  close  on  the 
ground  up,  and  produces  panicles  of  small 
single  white  flowers  after  most  other 
roses  are  out  of  bloom,  and  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  crimson  heps  that  hang  on  the 
plants  ail  winter.  The  plant  is  not  sub- 
ject to  mildew  nor  insect  pests,  so  far  .-is 
we  have  seen,  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
claim  for  it  immunity  from  these  evils. 
It  throws  out  young  shoots  from  the 
root  that  grow  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
a  year,  but  they  never  will  climb  of  their 
own  accord,  they  have  got  to  be  tied  up, 
for  their  nature  is  to  spread  out  flat  on 
the  ground.  The  plant  is  hardy,  not 
even  a  tip  was  injured  at  Dosoris  last 
winter,  although  it  was  not  protected  in 
any  way.  A  year  ago  we  planted  one  of 
these  roses  against  a  pillar;  before  the 
summer  was  over  it  threw  up  several 
strong  shoots;  we  tied  these  up  to  the 
post  and  arched  them  over  to  another 
post,  letting  them  droop  down  the  same, 
which  they  did  to  the  ground,  the  tips 
taking  root  there  like  a  black  cap  rasp- 
berry, so  now  we  have  in  one  year 
a  very  handsome  arch  of  roses  from 
one  plant.  Mr.  Wilmer  Atkinson  (editor 
of  the  Farm  Journal)  when  here  the 
other  day  said  "that  rose  growing  in 
that  way  is,  alone,  worth  coming  from 
Philadelphia  to  see." 

Rose  Suckers— Cut  them  out.— Roses 
are  propagated  in  two  ways  ordinarily, 
namely,  from  cuttings,  when  they  are 
called  own-root  plants,  and  never  sucker, 
and  secondly,  budded  on  some  other  kind 
of  rose  as  on  a  wild  briar  or  Manetti. 
livery  sprout  that  comes  up  from  an 
own-root  plant  is  precisely  the  same  as 
the  mother  plant  and  should  be  retained 
and  encouraged  in  growth.  Budded 
plants,  however,  are  apt  to  bear  spurious 
suckers,  that  is  sprouts  from  the  root 
part  under  the  point  of  union  with  the 
cion.  If  these  are  left  to  grow  they  will 
soon  outgrow  the  tame  rose  and  absorb 
the  sustenance  that  should  go  to  its  sup- 
port, after  a  while  killing  it.  How  are 
we  to  know  whether  our  rose  bushes  are 
own-root  or  budded  plants?  Unless  they 
have  been  apprised  of  the  fact,  inexperi- 
enced people  cannot  tell.  So  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  yourbeds  and  look  out  for  suckers. 
These  suckers  always  spring  from  the 
ground  and  have  a  thrifty  wild  rose  look 
about  them,  with  sharp  spines  and  a  red- 
dish tinge  to  them,  and  usually  seven  or 
more  leaflets  to  the  leaf,  and  they  are 
quite  distinct  in  general  appearance  from 
the  tame  rose  growing  from  the  same 
root.  If  you  see  these  suckers  cut  them 
out  close  to  the  old  root.  Uon't  cut  them 
off  above  ground,  f>r  they  would  imme- 
diately spring  up  again,  and  don't  pull 
them  out  lest  in  doing  so  you  may  injure 
the  root  from  which  the  sucker  has  started 


and  which  sustains  the  rose  bush  you 
wish  to  preserve.  Cut  out  these  suckers 
and  spare  them  not. 

Salt  water  is  had  for  roses.— We 
have  large  beds  of  roses— hybrid  remont- 
ants,  rugosa,  multiflora,  sweet  briar, 
and  other  hardy  sorts— near  the  edge  of 
the  sea  wall,  and  protected  from  the  glare 
of  the  saltwater  by  a  hedge  of  matrimony 
vine,  celastrus,  andperiploca.  Unusually 
high  tides  may  flood  part  of  these  beds; 
such  tides  may  occur  once  ortwice  a  year 
or  may  be  not  more  than  once  in  two 
years.  Should  such  a  tide  occur  in  fall, 
say  November  or  December  the  damage 
done  to  the  roses  is  only  slight,  but  should 
it  happen  in  spring,  say  between  March 
and  May,  the  bushes  will  be  severely 
injured,  in  fact  most  of  them  will  be 
killed.  On  the  other  hand  our  common 
wild  rose  [Rosa  Caroliniana)  doesn't 
seem  to  mind  a  salt  water  bath,  in  fact 
it  is  naturalized  alongtheseabanks  where 
several  tides  a  year  reach  it. 

Soil  for  Roses. — Any  good,  ordinary 
soil  will  grow  ros;s;  one  that  will  grow 
good  strawberries,  pears,  sweet  corn  or 
potatoes  will  also  grow  good  roses.  But 
perhaps  we  mayget  the  best  flowers  from 
a  deep,  rich,  friable  loam,  a  little  inclined 
to  stiffness.  If  you  haven't  got  such  a 
soil  don't  worry  in  the  least,  make  the 
best  of  what  you  have  and  success  will 
attend  you.  Position  has  much  to  do 
with  successful  rose  growing.  For  best 
results  the  rose  bed  should  be  out  in  the 
full  sunshine,  but  sheltered  by  neighbor- 
ing buildings,  fences,  rolling  land,  etc., 
from  sweeping  winds.  If  the  ground  is 
inclined  to  be  wet  it  should  be  drained, 
and  roses  should  never  be  planted  where 
a  pool  of  water  is  apt  to  lie  in  winter,  or 
after  a  thunder  shower  in  summer. 

In  cutting  roses  don't  spare  them, 
especially  H.  Ps.,  for  if  the  stems  are 
pretty  well  cut  back  strong  laterals  are 
apt  to  be  produced  during  summer  that 
will  give  us  a  good  scattering  of  flowers 
towards  fall.  Bourbons,  as  Mrs.  Degraw, 
Hermosa  and  Appoline,  may  also  be  cut 
freely  with  good  results.  But  in  the  case 
of  moss  roses,  Persian  yellow,  Madame 
Plantier  and  prairie  roses,  that  nothing 
would  induce  to  bear  a  second  crop  of 
flowers,  nothing  is  gained  by  severe  cut- 
ting, unless  it  be  symmetry  of  the  plants. 

Agnes  Emily  Carman  Rose.— We  have 
two  nice  bushes  of  it  in  full  bloom,  and 
they  are  distinct  and  pretty.  It  is  a 
rugosa  hybrid,  with  strongrugosa  marks 
as  regards  foliage  and  earliness,  the  blos- 
soms are  semi-double.  Jacqueminot  crim- 
son and  pretty  in  the  bud,  but  not  so  at- 
tractive when  open.  It  must  be  a  very 
hardy  rose,  lor  it  survived  last  winter 
entirely  unprotected  and  without  the 
least  injury  so  far  as  we  can  see. 

Rosa  rugosa  and  its  hybrid  Madame 
Georges  Bruant  have  been  winter-killed 
to  the  ground  in  some  places  in  my 
grounds,  in  other  partsof  my  garden  they 
are  all  right.  Rosa  rubrifolia  came 
through  splendidly  as  did  also  Harrison's 
Yellow.  The  Seven  Sisters  in  a  sheltered 
position  with  only  a  vine  of  thunbergia 
thiown  over  it  is  alive  and  well. 

Chicago.  W.  C.  Egan. 

The  Greenhouse. 

TAB  GRBBNflOUSE  IN  SUMMER. 

The  greenhouse  in  summer  can  be  made 
a  place  of  beauty  and  interest.  Some  of 
the  reasons  why   it  is  not  more  generally 


so  are  perhaps  owing  to  the  counter 
attractions  of  beautiful,  well  kept 
grounds,  hardy  shrubs,  and  flower  beds; 
the  annual  summer  exodus  of  the  proprie- 
tors to  Europe,  and  consequently  the  con- 
centration of  the  garden,  r's  efforts 
towards  the  production  of  fall  and  win- 
ter blooming,  and  decorative  plants. 

Many  of  our  greenhouse  plants  which 
are  interesting  just  now  are  brought  into 
the  shaded  stove  houses,  which  are  gener- 
ally cooler  in  summer  than  the  bright  un- 
shaded greenhouses.  This  gives  us  work- 
ing room  in  what  might  be  called  the 
cultural  houses,  that  is  to  say  houses  in 
which  plants  are  not  arranged  for  effect, 
but  for  the  production  of  cut  blooms  and 
flowering  plants  for  winter.  In  these 
latter  houses  benches  must  be  repaired 
and  refilled  with  soil,  roses  must  be 
planted  therein  before  the  4th  of  July; 
dwarf  chrysanthemums  will  occupy  a 
good  deal  of  the  benches,  and  in  general 
such  plants  as  will  stand  direct  sunlight 
in  the  greenhouse. 

In  June  we  take  our  large  palms,  etc., 
out  of  our  winter  garden  greenhouse,  and 
place  them  in  a  partially  shaded  situation 
around  the  dwelling  house.  This  gives  us 
room  to  display  the  remaining  plants  to 
advantage.  Our  principal  ornamental 
plants  in  summer  are  tuberous  begonias. 
Rex  begonias,  gloxinias,  fancy  leaved 
caladiums,  Allamanda  Schottii,  and  A. 
neriifoUa;  such  ferns  as  Adiantum 
Farleyense,  A.  macrophyllum,  A.  cune- 
atuni,  and  the  beautiful  lace-like  fern 
Gymnogramme  schizophylla,  dwarf 
palms  such  as  Geonoma  gracilis, 
Acanthophoenix  crinita  and  Cocos  Wed- 
deliana,  ornamental  foliage  plants  such 
as  bertolonias,  and  the  beautiful,  easily 
grown  Campylobotrys  Ghiesbregbtii 
variegata,  known  also  as  Hoffmannia 
and  Higginsia,  Maranta  Mackoyana  and 
Massangeana,  Alocasia  Lowi  and  A. 
niacrorhiza  variegata,  Anthurium  Andre- 
anum  (which  is  nearly  alw-ays  in  flower), 
and  A.  Scberzerianum,  etc.,  the  odd  and 
interesting  Monstera  deliciosa,  the  varie- 
gated pineapple  (Ananassa  sativa 
variegata),  and  Aiscbynanthus  Lobbia- 
niis,  a  beautiful  pendulous  basket  plant 
with  rich  scarlet  flowers,  and  in  general, 
those  plants  whose  foliage  is  of  such  deli- 
cate texture  that  it  will  not  w  thstand 
the  fvdl  blaze  of  sunlight  or  searching 
winds. 

Tuberous  begonias  wegrow  from  small 
bulbs  purchased  from  some  reliable 
grower  who  advertises  in  the  horticult- 
ural press.  If  grown  from  seed  sow  it 
early  in  December.  We  pot  the  bulbs  in 
March  in  3-inch  pots,  and  shift  hem  as 
required  till  we  finally  pot  them  into 
7inch  and  8-inch  pots.  They  are  of  very 
easy  culture.the  principal  points  are:  don't 
procure  large,  hollow-crowned  bulbs,  as 
soon  as  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  repot  them,  draining  the  pots 
well;  give  them  an  occasional  fumigating 
to  keep  down  thrips,  give  them  plenty  of 
water,  never  let  them  get  dry,  and  let  the 
compost  consist  of  good  turfy  loam,  leaf 
mold  or  well  rotted  mantire,  with  a  good 
admixture  of  sharp  sand.  They  require 
partial  shade  after  May  1. 

We  have  over  twenty  varieties  of  Rex 
begonias.  We  root  them  from  sections  of 
the  leaves  put  in  the  cutting  bench  in 
January.  The  chief  requirements  of  this 
class  are  heat,  shade  and  moisture. 
Gloxinias  we  root  from  leaves  put  in 
flats  of  sand  about  the  15th  of  July. 
When  they  are  in  flower  we  select  leaves 
from  the  "most  desirable  sorts  and  put 
them  in  the  sand  in  an  upright  position. 
They  soon  root  and  form  a  bulb  in  the 
sand,  and  when  the  leaf  dies  gradually 
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down  the  bulb  is  quite  large.  Wegetoiie 
bulb  from  one  leaf.  Keep  the  bulbs  over 
winter  in  a  dry,  moderately  cool  place; 
if  kept  in  a  dry  hot  placethey  wih  shrivel. 
Pot  them  about  the  middle  of  March  in 
3-inch  pots  and  as  soon  they  require  it, 
finally  into  5-inch  or  (i-incli  ones  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  plant. 

In  the  greenhouse  in  summer  keep  the 
plants  free  from  insects,  the  atmosphere 
moist,  and  at  the  same  time  buoy.nil,  in 
cold,  rainy  weather  light  a  little  fire  and 
ventilate  the  house;givethe  plants  plenty 
of  room,  and  pay  attention  to  their 
wants.  Wm.  Fitzwii.i.iam. 

Baronald,  Orange,  N.  J. 

THE   LAUREL  LEAVED  TflUNBEROIfl. 

Among  the  many  winter-blooming 
greenhouse  vines  worthy  of  cultivation 
none  is  easier  to  grow  or  more  lavish  of 
its  blossoms  than  is  this  Indian  plant.  Its 
flowers  are  large,  showy,  pale  purplish 
blue  in  color  and  borne  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion in  clusters  as  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration, which  is  engraved  from  a  ])hoto- 
graph  of  a  cluster  taken  at  Dosoris  last 
winter.  But  notwithstanding  its  great 
beauty  for  greenhouse  decoration,  for  cut 
flowers  it  isn't  of  much  worth,  it  wilts  so 
soon. 

We  grow  it  in  a  big  box  filled  with 
good  soil  and  set  under  the  beneli.  allciw- 
ing  the  vine  to  come  up  behind  tlie  heiieli, 
and  spread  on  to  wins  run  alunn  under 
the  glass.  They  need  some  .ittention  to 
keep  them  from  twining   themselves  into 


ropes  and  inextricable  nets,  for  they  grow 
fast  and  many  feet  long.  After  they  are 
through  blooming  we  cut  them  well  back 
and  later  on  thin  the  shoots  and  regulate 
them.  We  practice  no  period  of  rest  so 
far  as  moisture  in  the  soil  is  concerned, 
keeping  the  house  quite  cool  till  the  end 
of  November,  which  we  do  for  other  pur- 
poses, gives  the  plant  rest  enough. 


COSMOS-RfllNMflKER-FlNE  NEEDLES. 

1.  Uri(  cos.MdS  plants  are  28  inches 
high  and  June  1  were  shifted  from  -tVi  to 
t>-inch  pots,  and  were  pinched  back  once 
when  a  foot  high.  Kindly  state  in  Oar- 
DENiNG  how  often  they  should  be  changed 
and  what  sized  pots  they  will  retjuire 
when  brought  indoors  in  October.  Will 
it  be  better  to  pinch  them  back  occasion- 
ally?   We  are  getting  to 

2.  Rely  upon  Gardening  more  and 
more.  It  is  simply  invaluable.  Why,  the 
two  items  about 

3.  The  Rainmaker  Nozzle  and  the 
Michigan  Weeder,  were  worth  the  sub- 
scription price  for  the  year.  That  nozzle 
is  just  splendid.    We  are  trying 

4.  Pine  needles  from  the  forests  for 
mulching  our  auratum  lilies,  cannas, 
tuberous  begonias,  carnations,  etc.,  this 
season  and  I  believe  they  are  preferable  to 
anything  else  we  have  used.        F.  C.  C. 

Bath,  Maine. 

I.  If  you  repot  them  as  often  as  they 
would  take  it,  and  give  them  all  the  good 
soil  and   water   thev   would   need  before 


October,  each  plant  would  fill  a  butter 
tub.  Better  pinch  them  in  a  little  every 
ten  days  till  the  end  of  August,  put  a 
stout  stake  to  each  plant  and  tie  the 
main  stem  and  heavy  branches  to  it,  for 
they  are  easily  broken  at  the  joints;  repot 
into  an  8  or  lOinch  pot  using  2  parts 
loam  and  1  part  manure  and  pot  very 
firm,  leaving  nearly  two  inches  empty  at 
the  top  for  water;  plunge  the  pots  to 
near  their  brims  in  an  open  sheltered 
place  out  of  doors,  and  wide  apart,  and 
water  them  abundantly.  Every  week 
lift  out  the  pots  so  as  to  break  away 
any  roots  protruding  through  the  hole  iii 
the  bottom,  and  put  them  back  in  place 
at  once.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  give  the  plants  manure  water 
about  twice  a  week.  If  you  hadn't  sown 
the  seed  till  May  you  would  have  had  as 
good  plants  in  October  as  if  you  had 
started  them  in  March. 

2.  We  appreciate  your  confidence. 
Gardening  is  the  voice  of  actual,  practi- 
cal experience. 

3.  Which  goes  to  prove  that  when 
Gardening  tests  a  thing  and  then  recom- 
mends it  you  can  depend  upon  what  it 
says. 

-t.  Pine  needles  make  an  excellent 
mulch  for  many  things,  both  under  the 
plants  in  summerandoverthem  in  winter. 


WINDOW  PLANTS. 

G.  C.  G.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  being  an 
invalid  is  confined  to  his  room,  which  is  a 
south  facing  one,  and  he  is  very  fond  ot 
plants  and  wishes  to  gi-ow  some  in  his 
windows.  He  has  tried  many  flowering 
plants,  but  all  have  proved  unsatisfactory 
to  stand  the  hot  sun.  Begonias,  glox- 
inias, primroses  and  geraniums  have  not 
been  successful  there.  He  would  prefer 
foliage  plants  and  succulents,  and  would 
like  to  raise  them  from  seed.  The  Little 
Gem  calla  has  not  behaved  as  it  should 
have  done. 

Necessary  conditions  for  the  welfare 
of  the  plants:  Don't  let  the  warm  sun- 
shine strike  the  pots,  else  it  is  apt  to 
scorch  the  roots  next  the  outside.  Card- 
board or  chip  cases  to  set  the  pots  into, 
or  a  board  between  them  and  the  sun- 
shine will  save  them.  Let  the  pots  have 
perfect  drainage.  Ilse  rich,  turfy,  porous 
soil,  and  give  water  unstintedly;  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  sturdy  well  rooted  plants  it 
might  be  well  to  set  the  pots  in  saucers 
kept  filled  with  water.  Too  little  water 
and  letting  the  roots  get  scorched  by  the 
hot  sunshine  on  the  pots  are  the  two 
commonest  causes  of  failure  with  window 
plants. 

Plants  from  Seed.— It  is  a  little  late 
to  start  them  now.  As  vines  try  Mau- 
rancJia  Barclayana  and  Lobb's  nastur- 
tium and  cob£ea  from  seed,  and  cinnamon 
vine,  Madeira  vine  and  Ipomuea  panicu- 
lata  from  tubers.  As  lesser  plants  try- 
globe  amaranths  and  Vinca  rosea  (both 
rather  too  late  for  this  summer),  fJaura 
Lindheimeri,  French  marigolds,  petunias, 
eschscholtzia  and  portulacca  from  seed. 
And  get  young  plants,  raised  from  cut- 
tings, of  rose  and  oak  leaved  geraniums. 
Cape  plumbago,  acalyphas  and  lantanas. 

Fine  foliaged  plants.— We  haven't 
many  that  are  appropriate.  ,\s  a  vine 
the  variegated  Japanese  hop  grows 
bravely.  Of  shorterstature  we  have  rub- 
ber plants  {Ficus  elastica),  acalyphas, 
and  succulent  euphorbias. 

SrcciLENTS.— We  cannot  advise  you  to 
raise  these  from  seed.  Mesembry'antlie- 
wiim  spectabile  and  Othonna  crassifolia 
both  make  an  appropriate  and  pretty 
fringe  to  hang  down  over  the  sides  of 
pots  or  boxes,  and  both  are  pretty  succu- 
lents and  easily  raised  from  cuttings. 
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GARDENING  Is  gotten  up  fo 

Interest,  and  It  behooves  you 
Interesting.  If  It  does  not  exactly  suit 
please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want, 
desire  to  help  you. 

ASK    ANY    QUESTIONS    yo 


readers  and  In  their 


Pour  score  years.— "Although  four 
scores  have  been  written  on  the  dial  of 
life,  love  for  trees,  flowers  and  fruit  know 
little  abatement. 

Thv  cordial  friend,    Isaac  Hicks." 


So  writes  our  esteemed  neighbor  the 
veteran  nurseryman  of  Westbury.  What 
a  pure  and  beautiful,  and  deep-seated  love 
that  is.  Aye,  and  we  admire,  and  honor, 
and  love  the  four-score  veterans. 

Green-flowered  Narcissis.— Cart/en- 
I'ng  World  tells  us  that  the  blossoms  of 
the  double-flowered  Narcissus  poeticus 
recurvus  are  being  tinttd  green  by  artifi- 
cial means,  and  there  is  a  craze  for  such 
monstrosities.  Our  esteemed  contempor- 
ary condemns  the  practice,  however,  and 
rightly  asserts  that  "coloring  of  thiskind 
should  be  left  to  the  manufactures  of 
artificial  flowers." 


flowers,  fruits, 


wllftakep 
Notes  of  your  experience  I 
'  your  successes  that 
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flowers,  gardens,  greenhou 


fruits,  vegetables,  or 


Clematises  as  Pot  Plants.— .\t  the 
leading  spring  flower  shows  in  Europe, 
pot  grown  clematises  of  the  early  large 
flowered  kinds  are  quite  a  feature.  They 
are  generally  grown  trained  around  some 
wooden  or  wire  stakes  or  a  balloon 
trellis,  and  they  force  easily,  bloom  nicely 
and  are  quite  showy.  Trained  in  a  less 
formal  way  these  clematis  are  also 
CONTENTS.  esteemed  for  greenhouse  decoration. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  HYBRinS       OF        ClEMATIS       COCCINEA.— 

?r\°i'aSd  shrubs'in  Wo,S,n""'  •■.■.••  "l  l  ^0  Messrs.  Jackman  &  Son  of  clematis  fame, 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  from  seed iiX)  exhibited   some    striking  hybrids    of    C. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.  coccinca,  the  othcr  day.   The  male  parent 

Half  hardy  tritomai           290  was  Clematis  Star  of  India.      The   seed- 

H^dyTerbaceo^'uk  spiraeas  (illus.)     !  !  !  '  '     m  lings  in  habit,   blooming,  and   hardiness 

Notes  and  comments  ou  cannas 291  somewhat  resemble    coccinea.      The  best 

Vines  for  trellises  (illus.) '^j  of  them  were  Duchess  of  York,  pale  blush; 

cfee1,?og'ch1rlie  .^  ."  .'  .  ..•.;•.    ...  '.  ".  '  ^2  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  deep  crimson  red; 

Kosgs  Countess  of  Onslow;  paler  than  the  last; 

Roses  under  glass 292  Duchess    of   Albany,   rose   purple;   Grace 

Roses  in  the  greenhouse 292  Darling,     rosy    carmine,     and     Crimson 

Hardy  garden  roses 29d  r,._„tv 

Single  rose ^  ceauty. 

M'^lchTn?r"<i«^i'nsun'tuer    •.■.■.■.■.■■.::     2^  SINGLE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-The    Lon- 

kosa  grandiflora _2»<i  don  Garden  has  a  colored   plate  of  Miss 

The  rose  bug [•^J  Rose  and    Mary    Anderson,  both  blush 

Rose^suckers     "'^  . '  '.  .  •.•.:::•.:::■  m  colored  very  pretty  varieties.    Of  course 

Salt  water  bad  for  roses 291  they    are  beautiful,    and  as    a    rule    the 

Soil  lor  roses 2114  plants     are     healthy     and     exceedingly 

■  ignes'Emi'irclrman  rose ;  '.  '.  '.  '.  ".  '.  '.  '.  '.  '  2^)4  copious,  but  the  people  won't  take  them. 

Rosaiugosa 294  Some  years  ago  hearty  efforts  were  made 

THE  GREENHOUSE.  to    boom  and    popularize  them    in    this 

The  greenhouse  in  summer                       .   .   .   .  294  country,    but   no    amount  of   bolstering 

L'smrtlfnmak?r-pfn?  n%idles  .'  !  l  l  i  l  #',  would  sustain  it    The  people  have  decided 

window  plants 29.')  very  emphatically    in    favor    of    douljle 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN.  chrvsanthcmums. 

The  vegetable  garden 297  ^^^      HORTICULTURAL      EDUCATION      IN 

Elementary  Schools'   Bill  introduced 

fl  MYSTERIOUS  CROP.  ji^j^  ^^^  House  of  Commons,  England,  is 

"Novice,"  Oconotnowoc,  Wis,  writes:  according  to  the  Gardeners'  Magazine, 
"Last  fall  my  neighbor,  the  celebrated  "intended  to  provide  in  publicelementary 
amateur  gardener,  H.H.Shufeldt,  planted  schools  of  horticultural  subjects.  *  * 
out  a  lot  of  bottles,  all  kinds,  soda  pop.  The  following  are  the  subjects  for  instruc- 
Icmon  pop,  etc.  I  don't  know  what  he  tion:  Fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  grow- 
expects  to  raise  from  them— probably  his  ing;  poultry,  bee,  and  pig-keeping,  bud- 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  W.  C.  Egan,  does—  ding,  pruning,  planting  and  propagat- 
but  what  I'd  like  to  know  is  whether  ing;  rotation  of  garden  crops;  nature  and 
spring  or  fall  is  the  best  time  to  start  properties  of  soils;  useof  manures;  knowl- 
them.  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  who  has  been  edge  and  choice  of  seeds;  structure  and 
at  work  on  the  place,  does  not  seem  to  be  life  of  plants;  action  of  birds  and  insects 
posted  on  the  subject."  on  crops;  choice  and  use  of  simple  tools; 

Undoubtedly  that  fall  planting  was  packing  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  for  mar- 
just  before  Thanksgiving.  With  equal  ket."  We  pity  the  children, 
consideration  your  neighbor  has,  proba-  i^cARViLLEADELAVAVi,a  new  tuberous 
bly,  planted  another  set  now,  hoping  th.it  ^^  herbaceous  perennial  from  China, 
you  and  his  relative  may  dine  and  rejoice  ^^^  exhibited  recentlv  in  London,  when 
with  him  on  the  glorious  I^oiirth.  On  .^  attracted  much  attention  and  was 
the  morning  following  even  a  Novice  j^„,^.,„,^d  a  first-class  certificate.  The 
may  appreciate  a  soothing  sod.-i.  3^^,^^^  ^^^  ,^^g^  showy,  Dignonia-Iike, 
and    bright   rose  in   color,   with    yellow 

Magnolia  PAR  viFLORA.-What  a  beauty  throat.     Two  years  ago  it  was  sent  out 

it  is,  and  so  far,  in  the  case  of  ten  or  as    a  seedsman's  novelty.    It  is  not  at 

twelve  year  ohl  jilants  it  shows  no  sign  Dosoris,   so  we  cannot   speak  of  it  from 

of  t.iking  the  Japanese  die  back.  personal  experience.    But  its  near  relative 


Incarvillea  Olgse  from  Turkestan,  also  a 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  is  perfectly 
at  home  with  us,  and  has  lived  in  the 
same  spot  entirely  unprotected  in  winter 
for  a  dozen  years.  Still  as  an  ornamental 
plant  we  do  not  regard  it  as  first-class. 

Deutzia  scabra  is  in  full  bloom  at  Do- 
soris just  now  (June  10),  and  has  been 
since  the  first  of  the  month,  and  a  prettier 
little  bush  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white,  wide  open,  starry 
in  appearance  and  borne  in  short  panicles 
of  twenty  to  fifty  spirEea-like  blossoms. 
Last  year  the  plant  was  between  four  and 
five  feet  high,  but  unfortunately  it  isn't 
very  hardy,  and  it  got  cut  down  by  the 
winter  to"  about  two  feet.  In  gardens 
and  catalogues  Deutzia  crenata  is  often 
called  I>.  scabra,  but  in  leaf,  flower,  habit 
and  time  of  blooming  thej'  are  very  dis- 
tinct species.  Even  in  Nicholson's  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening  D.  scabra  is  given 
as  a  syn.  of  D.  crenata.  But  when  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  here  two  years  ago  and 
saw  the  gehuine  scabra  he  admitted  its 
identity,  and  has  since  written  for  cut- 
tings of  it. 

Jadoo  Fibre  is  something  new  in  the 
way  of  potting  soil.  We  are  told  that  it 
is  peat  moss  that  has  been  boiled  with 
certain  chemicals,  and  then  fermented 
after  being  boiled.  We  got  a  bag  of  it  on 
trial  the  other  day.  It  looked  to  us  ex- 
actly like  well  broken  up  and  moistened 
German  peat  moss,  such  as  we  use  several 
tons  of  a  year  for  bedding  the  horses  with- 
in box  stalls.  It  is  spongy  in  texture,  free 
from  smell,  light  in  weight  compared 
with  the  same  bulkof  loam,anditdoesn't 
soil  the  fingers  but  very  little  in  handling 
it.  Of  its  practical  value  we  cannot  speak 
from  experience,  for  although  we  have 
many  plants  now  growing  in  it  by  way 
of  experiment,  and  looking  thrifty,  we 
have  not  had  it  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
speak  positively  as  regards  its  merits. 
But  we  think  well  of  it.  People  who  live 
in  cities,  especially  in  thickly  populated 
parts,  often  have  difficulty  in  getting  soil 
for  their  potted  plants,  and  some  are 
deterred  from  increasing  the  number  of 
plants  they  grow  in  their  rooms  and  win- 
dows because  they  have  no  good  soil  to 
pot  them  in.  Jadoo  fibre  is  meant  to  sup- 
ply this  want.  It  is  simply  a  prepared 
potting  soil  and  is  used  as  such. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book.— 
We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Macmillan  &  Co  ,  New  York,  the  third 
edition  of  this  handy  little  book.  It  eon- 
tains  about  .300  pages,  7x.5  inches,  and 
costs  75  cents.  There  are  no  illustrations 
in  it.  Its  author  is  Prof  L.  H.  Bailey  of 
Cornell  University.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information,  given  in  a  con- 
cise, orderly  way,  and  also  a  good  index, 
which  makes  the  book  a  valuable  one  for 
reference.  Among  the  subjects  it  includes 
are  insects  and  the  best  known  means  of 
destroying  or  repelling  them,  plant  dis- 
eases with  preventives  and  remedies, how 
to  prevent  rabbits  and  mice  from  injuring 
trees;  how  to  make  and  use  grafting  wax; 
how  to  make  and  use  protective  com- 
pounds for  various  purposes,  also  paints 
and  glues,  and  seed  and  computation 
tables.  Some  attention  is  given  to  green- 
house and  window  garden  work;  the 
keeping  and  storing  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  like,  together  with  seed  and 
planting  tables,  and  certain  rules  as  re- 
gards horticultural  subjects.  The  weather, 
garden  literature,  analyses,  etc.,  also  re- 
ceive attention.  Altogether  it  is  a  valua- 
ble and  desirable  book,  containing  a 
great  deal  of  everyday  pertinent  informa- 
tion. 
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THE  VEOBTflBLE  OflRDEN. 

Kvcrvtliinn;  is  in  Inll  nml  \  i^'oroiis 
<;r()wtl'i;  wc-tds  ami  ii..|.^  nlikr  .montlic 
rush,  and  we  in  mil  I  11.  Ill  i.i  di^irov  the 
first  and  promote  ihr  ,l;i  nu  1  li  nl  the  last 
have  to  hurry  up  too.  There  is  no  more 
danger  from  spring  frosts;  heat  and 
drouth  are  what  we  now  have  to  eon- 
sider. 

Vkgetables  in  Use. — Young  carrots 
that  were  sown  in  hotbeds,  aspara- 
gus, spinach,  cauliflower,  lettuces,  rad- 
ishes, turnips,  beets,  rhubard,  onions, 
peas,  chives,  parsley,  cucumbers  from 
frames  and  indoor  tomatoes. 

Asi"AH.\Giis.— Stop  cutting  now  from 
beds  under  three  years  old,  and  about  the 
end  of  tlie  month  stop  cutting  from  all 
beds.  .\s  we  have  peas  in  plenty  now,  and 
soon  will  have  snap  beans,  we  can  afford 
to  let  up  on  asparagus. 

Artichokes,  Globe.— Cut  off  every 
head  that  is  big  enough  to  use;  the  closer 
we  cut  the  longer  the  crop  lasts. 

.\rtichokes,  Jerusalem.— Confine  the 
plants  to  their  respective  hills  and  pluck 
up  everj- out  of  place  straggler.  Run  the 
cultivator  pretty  deep  between  the  rows 
to  uidasten  the  ground  that  it  may  catch 
and  hold  water  when  it  rains.  In  a  few 
days  the  plants  will  be  so  tall  we  cannot 
eultiv.ite  among  them. 

S.NAT  Bkans.- Sow  a  row  of  green  and 
of  wax  brans  at  least  once  a  fortnight  up 
till  the  middle  or  end  of  August. 

Lima  Beans,.- It  is  time  enough  to  sow 
yet;  indeed  if  sown  now  tliev  will  be  in 
good  pod  by  the  ISth  or  20th  of  August. 
Don't  let  those  already  up  sprawl  over  the 
groimd;  give  them  a  hitch  on  to  the  pole 
and  a  tie  with  a  string;  they  will  then 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Beets.— Thin  out  young  ones  in  the 
rows  to  let  those  that  are  lelt  bulb  better 
and  quicker;  and  sowa  few  more  rows  for 
succession.  Our  earliest  sowings  have 
now  roots  some  two  inches  through. 

Brussels  Si'Rours.— We  expect  to  get 
our  main  crops  planted  out  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  but  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  plant  anytime  uptoaboutthe 
4thor  10th  of  July.  They  take  a  long 
season,  however,and  astheydon'fbolt" 
or  burst  their  heads  by  early  planting  as 
a  cabbage  would,  we  like  to  plant  them 
early  enough  so  that  we  can  get  good 
sprouts  in  October,  and  have  a  steady 
sup])lv  from  that  time  up  into  the  follow- 
ino  April. 

Caiihac.k,  Cauliflower.— We  sowed 
our  stock  of  savoys,  winter  cabbage,  a 
full  crop  of  cauliflower  and  some  extra 
Brussels  sprouts,  June  6,  in  rows  1.5  inches 
a])art.  This  gives  them  plenty  elbow 
room  if  we  are  delayed  in  planting  them. 
If  thick,  thin  them  a  little,  and  stir  the 
ground  well  among  them.  We  will  sow 
more  cauliflower  about  the  first  of  July. 
Set  out  the  plants  of  former  sowings 
whenever  you  have  the  ground  to  spare. 
The  end  of  the  month  will  be  time  enoUjg'h 
to  sow  kale. 

Carrots.— Thin  late  sowings.  If  they 
come  up  thick  in  the  row  and  are  left  un- 
thinned  they  make  very  poor  roots. 
.\bout  or  soon  after  the  end  of  the  month 
when  we  get  a  good  rain  dig  a  piece  of 
ground  and  sow  the  main  winter  crop  of 
carrots. 

CoR.s. — Put  in  a  sowing  of  two  orthree 
kinds  once  a  fortnight  till  about  the  fourth 
or  twentieth  of  July  accordingto  locality. 

CicrMiiKRS. — Sow  afewfreshhillseverv 
fortnight  till  the  end  of  July.  As  soon  as 
the   ciaunibers   come    to    fair   using   size 


pluck  them  off;  the  vines  are  all  the  better 
for  it  and  last  in  bearing  condition  longer. 

Celery.— We  prepare  some  loiigbcdsin 
the  frame  ground,  and  prick  off  the  young 
celery  plants  into  them  about  4  inches 
apart  each  way.  Byshadingthem  a  little 
and  watering  them  liberally  we  can  let 
them  stay  in  these  beds  till  the  middle  ol 
July  or  later,  and  then  have  fine  stocky 
pl.-ints  to  set  out.  When  it  is  a  question 
ofonlv  a  few  hundreds,  however,  it  would 
be  better  to  sow  thin  and  then  thin  out 
the  plants  a  little.  If  the  plants  are  thick 
in  the  beds  thin  them  a  little,  and  keep 
them  thoroughly  well  watered.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  for  them  have 
them  planted  out. 

Egg  Plants.— Don'tlet  thepotatobugs 
eat  them  up.  Hand  picking  is  the  easiest 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  pests  on  egg 
plants.  Take  a  tin  basin  with  a  little  watt  r 
and  a  little  kerosene  in  it  and  shake  off 
the  bugs,  old  and  young,  into  it.  The  ker- 
osene will  destroy  them. 

Endive  should  now  be  sown  for  fall  use, 
and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  for  winter  use. 
Otherwise  treat  as  you  would  lettuces. 

Horse  Radish.— Cut  the  flower  stems 
on  the  old  plants  down  to  theground.but 
encourage  a  good  leaf  growth. 

Leeks  should  be  transplanted  into  rows 
as  one  would  young  onions  in  A])ril  or 
May.  Draw  a  deep  furrowed  row  as  for 
sowing  beans  in,  then  lift  the  young  leeks 
and  shorten  their  tops  and  roots  a  little, 
and  dibble  them  into  this  row  fouror  five 
inches  apart.  Big  leeks  are  not  as  desir- 
able as  middle  sized  ones. 

Lettuces.— .\  little  and  often  is  how  we 
have  to  sow  and  plant  out  these  now, 
and  the  coolest  and  moistest  ground  on 
the  place  has  to  be  chosen  for  them.  Be- 
fore sowing  or  planting  soak  the  ground 
well  with  water  some  hours  ahead,  then 
fork  it  over,  level  it  and  line  it  off,  and 
])lant.  For  the  next  six  week  it  would  be 
well  to  sow  thinly  in  rows,  and  then  thin 
out  the  plants  six  or  eight  inches  apart 
and  let  them  stay  there  to  head. 

Melons — Between  cut  worms  under 
ground  and  cucumber  bugs  above  melons 
have  a  hard  time,  but  by  keeping  a  con- 
stant watch  on  them  we  manage  to  save 
enough.  Keep  them  dusted  overhead 
with  slug  shot,  and  a  little  bran  mixed 
with  arsenic  and  sugar,  say  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  each  hill,  is  a  bait  for  the  cut 
worms.  But  we  don't  trust  altogether  to 
this;  whenever  we  find  a  plant  cut  over 
we  search  for  the  worm  and  kill  it;  it 
alwaj'S  stays  close  by  a  little  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Hoe  the  ground 
about  the  plantsandencouragethe plants 
in  growth. 

Okra. — Sow  a  few  more  seeds  at  inter- 
vals of  about  three  weeks. 

Onions  — Pick  the  seed  heads  out  of  sets 
onions.  The  maggot  was  so  bad  among 
our  spring  .sown  onions  that  we  lifted  a  lot 
of  plants  and  transplanted  them.  They 
look  weak.  Those  transplanted  from  the 
greenhouse  are  not  nearly  so  maggoty  as 
those  sown  out  of  doors.  The  season  of 
the  maggots  will  soon  be  over  now. 
though. 

Parsley.- Keep  the  flower  stems  cut 
out  of  the  old  plants.  As  soon  as  the 
spring  sowing  is  large  enough  for  use,  dig 
up  the  old  roots  and  throw  them  away. 
Any  time  this  or  next  month  a  frame  may 
be  prepared  and  parsley  sown  in  it  for 
next  winter. 

Parsnips,  Salsify  and  Scorzonera.— 
Thin  out  the  seedlings  in  the  rows  to  a 
few  inches  apart,  the  parsnips  more  so 
than  the  others. 

Spinach,  like  lettuce,  is  a  hard  crop  to 
manage  in  midsummer,  but  by  sowing  a 
little  and  often  in  the  coolest  "and    moist- 


est ground  we  have  we  manage  to  haveit. 

Peas.— We  gathered  our  first  peas  op 
the  6th  inst.  They  were  First  of  All  and 
sown  March  25.  Alpha  sown  the  same 
day,  both  on  warm  dry  land,  was  fit  for 
picking  on  the  'Jth.  We  continue  to  sow 
peas  for  succession  up  till  the  middle  or 
20th  of  June,  but  on  account  of  mildew  it 
is  useless  after  that,  for  we  seldom  pick 
peas  after  July  20  or  25.  Henderson's 
dwarf  lima  comes  in  then  to  take  their 
place.  In  August  we  begin  again  to  sow 
peas  for  picking  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Only  early  peas  are  sown  in  August, 
and  about  the  most  certain  are  the  round 
O'Rourkes. 

New  Zealand  Spinach.— See  page  286. 

SjjUASH  for  winter  if  not  already  sown 
should  be  put  in  now;  bush  squash,  both 
crookneck  and  custard,  we  sow  from  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  first  of  July,  say  in 
two  or  three  sowings. 

Rhuharb.- Cut  away  all  flower  heads. 

Radish. — Sow  a  little  and  often  in  cool 
moist  ground. 

Tomatoes.— It  is  nowamatterof  train- 
ing. The  average  farmer  lets  the  plants 
spread  flat  on  the  ground,  and  he  gets  lots 
of  fruit;  some  train  them  over  a  low  trel- 
lis to  keep  them  oft" the  ground;  others  tie 
them  up  as  single  stemmed  plants  to 
stakes,  and  limit  their  bearing  to  five  or 
six  bunches.  But  no  matter  how  wetreat 
them  they  aie  apt  to  fruit  abundantly. 

Turnips. — Keep  putting  in  a  row  or 
two  once  a  fortnight  till  August,  when  we 
should  sow  a  full  crop  for  winter. 

Preparing  the  ("tround  for  Sowing  — 
In  hot,  dry  summer  weather  sowing  veg- 
etable seeds  is  a  precarious  job;  we  may 
put  the  seed  in  the  ground,  but  it  won't 
b;  likely  to  germinate  till  after  rain  comes, 
in  fact  it  sometimes  gels  so  much  scorched 
in  the  ground  as  to  have  its  vitality  killed. 
Those  of  us  who  must  keep  up  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  fresh  vegetables  havegotto 
find  means  of  starting  our  seeds  and  set- 
ting out  our  young  plants  no  matter  how 
hot  or  dry  the  weather  may  be.  We  do 
it  in  this  way:  First  clean  off  theground 
and  ruffle  the  surface  enough  to  get  it  to 
hold  water,  then  give  it  a  thoroughsoak- 
ing  of  water,  not  only  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  surface,  but  to  soak  down  a 
spade  deep.  Let  it  alone  over  night,  then 
fork  it  over  next  morning  and  rake  it  level. 
Now  mark  it  off,  sow  the  seed  and  shade 
the  rows  with  tilted-up  boards,  spruce 
branches  or  some  excelsior,  till  it  is  time 
for  the  seedlings  to  appear.  For  hills  of 
com,  melons,  cucumbers,  instead  of  soak- 
ing all  the  ground,  we  mark  out  the  hills, 
then  throw  a  good  forkful  of  dirt  out  of 
each,  and  fill  the  hole  full  with  water.  A 
few  hours  after  it  soaks  in,  the  ground  is 
mellow  enough  to  work,  and  the  hills  may 
then  be  forked  up  and  sown,  and  an  old 
shingle  laid  over  each  one,  but  tilted  up  a 
little  to  shade  it  until  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear. 

Preparing  the  Ground  for  Trans- 
planting is  much  the  same  as  for  so  wing. 
Take  cabbage  for  instance:  In  a  field  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  water  the 
whole  field  broadcast  before  plowingitas 
we  would  a  small  garden  patch  before 
digging  it;  we  would  plow  it  and  harrow 
it  off  level,  then  mark  it,  and  with  a  hoe 
chop  out  a  hole  where  each  plant  was 
going  to  be  set,  then  fill  this  hole  full  of 
water.  In  the  afternoon,  say  after  4. 
o'clock,  we  would  plant  the  cabbages  in 
the  soaked  holes,  and  after  planting  give 
another  good  watering  too.  The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  we  would  pull  a 
little  dry  dirt  over  the  wetted  hole  with 
Our  hoe  to  prevent  baking  and  cracking 
of  the  soil  and  hasty  evaporation  of  the 
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GREENHOUSE  TOMATOES. 

We  have  received  a  couple  of  ripe  Igno- 
tum  tomatoes  from  Mr.  M.  Barker  of 
Cornell  University  with  the  following 
note: 

"Sample  of  Ignotum  tomatoes  grown 
under  glass  by  the  students  in  the  horti- 
cultural department.  *  *  Plants  four  ' 
feet  high,  grown  to  a  single  stem, in  bear- 
ing since  middle  of  May,  each  producing 
from  6  to  10  lbs.  of  fruit.  The  plants 
were  grown  from  cuttings." 

They  were  nice,  plump,  well  ripened, 
high  colored  tomatoes,  weighing  together 
17-'4  oz.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  togrow 
tomatoes  under  glass  and  have  an  abund- 
ance of  ripe  ones  after  March,  but  more 
difficult  to  get  them  in  good  condition 
during  the  three  winter  months.  Raising 
early  tomatoes  in  the  greenhouse  has  be- 
come a  satisfactory  and  remunerative 
branch  of  commercial  gardening,  for  no 
matter  what  we  get  up  from  the  south  or 
import  from  Bermuda  or  the  West  Indies, 
good  quality,  home  produce  will  always 
lead  in  the  market.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  cucumbers,  lettuces,  radishes,  cauli- 
flower and  parsley. 

The  Ignotum  is  a  fine  tomato  and  we 
always  grow  a  lot  of  it  for  summer  use, 
but  for  greenhouse  work  we  prefer  Loril- 
lard  or  Ladybird  because  of  their  firmer 
skin.  Raising  plants  from  cuttings  is 
common  practice  in  the  case  of  those  re- 
quired for  fruiting  in  winter.  We  regard 
the  plants  as  being  shorter  and  stockier 
than  those  raised  from  seed,  and  they  set 
fruit  quicker.  Restricting  to  a  single 
stem  and  three  to  four  bunches  of  fruit  is 
a  common  practice  in  gardens  both  in- 
doors and  out,  the  impression  being  that 
we  get  larger  and  finer  fruit  in  the  green- 
house than  from  unrestricted  plants. 
When  we  were  connected  with  the  Lon- 
don market  gardens,  over  twenty  years 
ago.  the  tomatoes  were  grown  to  single 
stems  tied  up  to  stakes  set  3  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  to  carry  three  to  four 
bunches  of  fruit  apiece.  The  only  partly 
unrestricted  plants  were  those  we  pegged 
against  the  south  sideof  spent  mushroom 
ridges.    But  the  climate  compelled  this. 

The  great  trouble  with  greenhouse 
tomatoes  in  winter  is  leaf  disease.  If  we 
could  only  keep  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
full  and  healthy  from  the  ground  up  till 
the  fruit  should  begin  to  color  greenhouse 
tomatoes  would  be  common  enough;  the 
setting  of  the  fruit  would  be  onlj' a  sec- 
ondary consideration.  By  a  discrimi- 
nate, intelligent  and  persistent  use  of 
fungicides  we  are  partly  able  to  cope  with 
the  disease. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Cornell 
students  are  being  taught  something 
practically  useful.  We  look  upon  them 
as  young  men  of  brains  interested  in  their 
work  and  anxious  to  master  it,  and  from 
our  knowledge  of  practical  horticulture 
and  garden  workmen  we  expect  better 
results  from  them  than  from  common 
day  laborers,  who  are  the  average  work- 
men in  other  gardens. 

Mi'SK  Melons.— In  a  test  of  12  varie- 
ties I  made  in  1892  the  Emerald  Gem  led 
in  point  of  quality,  then  came  the  .\cme 
or  Baltimore,  Golden  Netted  Gem,  Pine- 
apple, Jenny  Lind,  Surprise,  Early  Hack- 
ensaek,  Hackensack,  Bayview  and 
Banana  ( variable,  some  specimens  being 
choice,  others  poor).  The  Shumway 
New  Giant  and  Delmonico  were  the  poor- 
est. S.  L.  A. 

Long  Island. 

When  you  write  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
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EARLY  BLOOMING  GRAPES  ESCAPE  TAB  ROSE 
BUGS. 

I  have  noticed  that  some  of  the  earliest 
ripening  grapes  on  trellis  bloom  so  early 
that  the  fruit  is  formed  before  the  rose 
bugs  arrive,  and  I  have  found  that  these 
insects  do  not  eat  the  little  grapes,  while 
other  varieties  not  in  such  haste  to  blo.s- 
som  are  quicklj'  despatched.  If  such  is 
the  case  in  other  places  wouhl  it  not  be 
an  advantage  to  beat  the  bugs  by  plant- 
ing such  varieties?  The  Herbert,  most 
forward  the  last  year,  first  drew  my  at- 
tention to  the  subject  and  I  will  note 
other  kinds  this  summer.  For  many 
years  we  have  all  available  places  in  our 
buildings  planted  with  grape  vines,  and 
through  this  protection  they  commence 
to  bloom  earlier  than  those  on  a  trellis, 
and  are  unmolested  by  the  bugs,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  earlier  and  is  generally  better. 
Isaac  Hicks. 

Westbury  Station,  Long  Island. 


TAE  BURBANK  PLUM. 
This  is  one  of  the  Japanese  family,  and 
like  most  of  its  class  wonderfully  produc- 
tive. I  set  out  a  specimen  tree  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  two  years  old  from  the 
bud.  The  second  vear,  the  summer  of 
1894,  it  bore  a  few  plums.  This,  1895,  at 
this  writing.  May  3,  every  part  of  the 
little  tree  it  literally  loaded  with  buds, 
just  ready  to  bloom.  The  fruit  is  of  good 
quality,  not  quite  as  fine  as  Imperial 
Gage  and  others  of  that  type,  but  still  very 
good.  Bearing  in  mind  that  it  comes  into 
bearing  at  least  three  years  sooner  than 
plums  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  that  cur- 


culio  do  not  seriously  disturb  them,  it  is 
plain  that  they  have  a  place  in  our  horti- 
culture. Satsuma  is  also  a  good  plum  of 
this  family.  The  Ogon  is  not  desirable  by 
reason  of  its  poor  quality. 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  E.  G.  Fowler. 


Miscellaneous. 


The  Ri'SsiAN  Violet.— Apropos  of  our 
note  page  276,  F.  L.  A.,  writes  to  us  to 
say  that  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills, 
N.  J.,  have  got  it. 

Pall  Bruantor  DaughtrevBeoonia? 
If  our  correspondent  will  get  a  plant  of 
the  true  Paul  Bruant  begonia — it  may  be 
had  from  several  of  our  florists-andgrow 
it  alongside  of  the  other,  it  will  speak  for 
itself. 

Single  P/Eonies.— A  year  or  two  ago 
we  got  a  lot  of  single  varieties  of  pEconies 
both  of  ihe  tree  and  herbaceous  kinds 
from  Japan.  The  tree  ones  are  beautiful, 
but  we  cannot  get  into  such  ecstacy  over 
the  herbaceous  ones,  they  are  a  good  deal 
like  what  we  can  raise  here  from  seed 

Pansies. — Pick  seeds  from  the  best  va- 
rieties and  save  them  and  sow  them 
about  the  first  of  August.  By  letting  the 
seeds  drop  around  the  old  plants  thou- 
sands nia_v  come  up  after  midsimimer  and 
give  you  all  the  plants  you  wish  to  have, 
but  as  they  repiesent  good  and  bad  bet- 
ter save  seed  of  the  best  and  raise  the 
best. 

When  you  write  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  Gardenlng. 


FROM   NOW   UNTIL 

July  ist,  Not  Later. 

There  is  no  more  useful  garden  material  than  what  is  known  as  Dutch 
Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  etc.  They  give  for  a  small 
outlay  of  time  and  money  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from 
December  until  April,  and  in  the  garden  almost  before  the  snow  is  olT  the 
ground  in  the  spring  until  the  middle  of  May.  These  bulbs  are  grown 
almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  and  in  enormous  quantities,  where  they  are 
sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  two  dealers, 
and  more  than  double  in  price  before  reaching  the  retail  buyer  in  America. 

By  ordering  from  me  now  instead  of  waiing  until  fall,  you  save  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  in  cost,  get  a  superior  quality  of  bulbs  not  usually  to  be  obtained 
at  any  prxe  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to 
select  from.  My  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are  deliv- 
ered to  my  customers  in  the  original  packages  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  from  Holland,  perfectly  fresh  and  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  my  very  low  prices,  1  must  have  your  order 
not  later  than  July  ist,  as  1  import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need 
not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery,  or  taken,  if  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

My  price-list  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

A  FBW  OF  THE  PR.CB3:,  ,.^  „,        J-  WILKINSON    ELLIOTT, 

Kine Mixed uyiiciDUm..»2.sii    jii'Vii  Landscape  Architect, 

Tulips  M         IS.  ■ 

■     (rocua  .■;...    :«      I  ii  Horticultural  Buyers'  Ajcent, 

,1    Vi  .^fc^^ PITTSBURGH,    PA. 
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Mrs.  THEODOSifl  B.  Shepherd 

Ventura-by  =  the-Sea,  Cal., 


THRE.E,  GRAND  BEGONIftS: 

•■FAIR  ROSAnOND,'  "HEARTS   DELKiHT," 
•MODJESKA." 

Send  for  CiitHlufue.  Mentliin  this  |.:ii>er. 

A  Great  Bargain. 

1  have  4  large  Clianipion  Evaporators, 
with  all  llxtures,  in  a  fine  apple  section 
in  Southern  Indiana,  that  1  will  (on 
account  of  poor  health)  sell  at  a  bar= 
gain.  Address 
A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Decorative  Plants 


e  best  shipped  at] d  grown 
1  for  Winter  use  in  Sum- 
er.  Earlier  the  better 
f  We  have  have  thousands 
/jof  the  choicest  things  in 
'  Plants  cheap.  Rarities  as 
well  as  old  favorites— 
Palms,  Ferns.  Orchids, 
ises.  Cactus,  etc..  as 
vpell  as  Fruit  and  Economic 
Plants.  «SP-Seud  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue 
TO-DAY.    Its  free. 

RFASONER  BROS..  ONECO,  FLA. 
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WINDOW  FLOWER  BOXES  IN  fl  BIG  FflCTORY. 

We  have  recently  placed  over  one  hun- 
dred flower  boxes  in  the  windows  of  our 
factory  in  fersey  City,  two  blocks  from 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  ferry.  This  is 
an  experiment  on  our  part  to  see  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  cultivate  flowers  in  boxes 
to  a  greater  extent  in  this  vicinity.  As 
most  of  the  electric  cars  pass  by  our 
works,  we  thought  that  the  flowers 
would  be  seen  by  a  great  many  persons 
who  might  be  induced  to  try  a  like  decor- 
ation in  their  private  houses.  The  writer 
while  last  summer  on  a  visit  to  England, 
was  much  impressed  \>y  the  large  number 
of  flower  boxes  seen  in  the  windows  of 
factories  and  private  buildings,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  this  method 
of  beautifying  dwellings  in  our  large 
cities  cannot  be  extensively  carried  out. 
The  factory  unfortunately  faces  the  north, 
so  that  the  plants  will  not  do  as  well  as 
if  placed  in  a  more  favorable  exposure. 
The  effect  is  most  pleasing,  and  we  trust 
may  lead  to  the  greater  use  of  flower 
boxes  in  neighboring  districts. 

Colgate  &  Co. 

Soap  makers  and  perfumers,  New  York. 

Facing  the  north  isn't  at  all  a  bad  ex- 
])osure  for  window  boxes, and  you  will 
find  that  many  hanging  plants,  and  fine 
foliaged  ones,  will  thrive  there  that  might 
not  do  so  well  outside  of  a  south  facing 
window.  And  so  far  as  flowering  plants 
as  nasturtiums,  petunias,  several  gera- 
niums, begonias,  plumbagos,  and  the  like 
are  concerned  we  have  found  that  they 
Ijlossom  fairlv  well  in  such  a  situation. 


TO  GET  RID  OF  FIELD  MICE. 

I  got  rid  of  field  mice  in  my  flower  gar- 
den by  poisoning  them  with  arsenic. 
They  were  very  destruclive  but  I  hardly 
ever  see  a  sign  of  one  now.  I  cut  raw 
potatoes  into  small  pieces,  opened  a  hole 
into  each  piece  and  put  a  vei-y  small 
quantity  of  the  arsenic  into  it,  being  very 
careful  to  get  none  on  the  outside  to  be 
tasted  by  them,  for  like  other  mice  they 
are  very  shy  of  bad  tastes  and  must  be 
fooled  into  eating  by  getting  what  is 
good  first.  These  I  kept  on  hand  and 
whenever  I  saw  a  plant  wilt  I  ran  a 
round  stick  into  the  burrow,  dropped  the 
the  potato  in  and  covered  the  hole  with 
a  clod  to  keep  Mr.  Mouse  from  knowing 
I  put  it  there.  Lucv  G.  Chrisman. 

Kockingham  Co.,  Va.,  June3,  181)5. 


Concrete  Biildings.— H.  E.  G.,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  asks:  "Has  experience 
demonstrated  that  concrete  is  unsuitable 
for  dwelling  and  farm  building  construc- 
tion?" And  other  questions  about  con- 
crete. We  have  submitted  the  inquiries 
to  several  city  and  country  builders,  but 
no  two  of  them  have  given  us  the  same 
reply,  some  are  in  favor  of  it  but  the 
majority  are  opposed  to  it.  Herealjout 
it  is  used  very  little.  At  the  same  time, 
at  Oyster  Bay  near  here,  seawalls  made 
of  it— using  Portland  cement  and  not 
Rosendale — have  kept  up  better  than 
those  made  of  stone  a  d  cement,  and  the 
concrete  was  nearly  one-third  cheaper 
than  the  other. 


10  000  Berberis  Thunbergii,  1  \i  to  2  n. 
20,0(0        ••       red  berried.  2  to  3^  ft. 
1.1,000         ■'        purple  leaved,  2  to  3H  ft- 
20.000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  ft. 
:)fl,000  California  privet  3  to  6  ft. 
111,000  common  privet.  3  to  6  ft. 
.5.(M  0  strong  Multiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

Also  Althea,  Snowberry,  Spiraea,  Viburnum,  Co 
nus,  White  Lilac,  three-thorned  Acacia  aud  a 
P>ergreen  Hedge  plants.  Priced  cataloEue  to  an 
address.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,         Plymouth,  Mass. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 


The  Propagation  ok  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  hy  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority' on  nomenclature.  An  Eng 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).     $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).     $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
.$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons  1      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oeniler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).75c, 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Volumes  1  aud  2  of  Gardening. — Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

■  .    THE.  OflRDENlNO  CO..  Moiion  Building.  Cliicago. 

FARHER  on  the  STRAWBERRY 


of  ; 


J.  Fa 


speu 


among  small  fruits.  A  complete  practical  treatise,  price  2.5c.  Every  person  or- 
dering will  receive  B  Lady  Thompson  Strawberry  plants  if  they  mention  this  pa- 
per. «^The  first  person  who  orders  from  each  state  will  receive  81  worth  of 
I>lants  (our  choice)  free.  If  you  love  fruits,  send  for  our  catalogue  of  plants  aud 
trees,  free.     Ilighat  auanls  un  SItaubeti  i,-s  al  thr  (f,-i/rf'v  /•,i/). 

P.  0.  Box  E.      THE  L.  J.  FARHER  NURSERY  CO.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER-  th,  »„. 
8REENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS,  "'°-''.i 


I  THE    RE.M) 


F.\(:OH    W.   M  V 


THE  GEORGIA  PEfl^H  GflRNIVftL. 

1     A  LUXURIANT  RXHIBI  f  OK  ALL  KRUIT5. 

July  ist  to  20th,   IiSqs,  at  Macon,  Oa. 

One  Fair  Round  Trip  sold  July  5th. 
GEO.  W   DUNCAN.  Mgr.         THEO.  ELLIS.  Adv.  Com. 


BULBS 

/^    k    /^t-r^M      l2Cactr,  $i.    SforSOcils. 
L  yAi  >   I    I      'SO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

R  A  R  E  PL  A  NTS  BoTk  on  Cac'tr,  1  irPagts'  1 0  cts 
A.  BLANC&  C0.316N  1U1.8..PHILADELPHI ' 
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A  BED 


OF 


GflNNflS 


will  make  a  '^^^\   i  ^ 

Splendid    Show 

for  a 
Small  Amount 


'^^ 


CANNA     FLORENCE     VAUGHAN. 


FOR  $2.00 

we  will  send  you  enough 
strong  plants  to  fill  a  bed  8 
feet  in  diameter.  This  in- 
cludes 6  plants  of  Florence 
Vaughan,  the  splendid  spot- 
ted yellow,  for  the  center  and 
12  plants  of  Mme.  Crozy,  the 
best  of  its  class,  for  the  out- 
side  row. 

Order  now  and  get  your 
bed  started  at  once. 


VAUGHAN'S 

SEED 

STORE, 

CHICAGO: 

84  &  86  RaiKlolDh  St. 
New    York: 

26  Barclau  Street. 
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Publisher's  Department. 

I  ENJOY  THE  READING  of  the  GARDENING 

very  much.      I  think  it  is  the  best  pa  per 
published  for  amateurs.  F.  H.  ]. 

Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1895. 

My  sincere  thanks  for  every  mniil>Lr 
of  Gardening.  C.  W.  I". 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

I  find  in  every  issue  of  Gardening 
nuieh  pertinent  information  on  many 
things  pertaining  to  my  work. 

Wm.  McMillan"  Supt.  of  Parks. 
ButValo,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  '95. 

I  have  only  bef  n  a  subscriber  to  Gar- 
dening forafewT  months,  but  am  delighted 
with  it.  Each  number  gives  me  some 
long  looked  for  information.  Success  to 
Gardening.  Mrs.  H.  1».  L. 

Ventura,  Cal  ,  May  10,  '95. 

PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 

^'^  DREER'S 

GARDEN  5EEDS 

Plants  Bulbsand  Requisites 
They  are   tlie  Best  at  the 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

714  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


S"' 


The  American  Boiler  Co.  has  issued  a  new 
edition  of  its  catalogue  of  "Florida"  neaters 
in  which  is  described  a  new  surface  burning 
"FloriJa"  boiler.  Ttiev  liave  also  issued 
new  catalogues  of  their  "Perfect"  and 
"Soleii"  heaters. 


Bowker's  Flower  Food 

Makes  house  plants  grow  luxuriantly 
and  blossom  aJmndanily .  Clean,  odor- 
less, made  from  chemicals,  to  be  applied 
once    cr   twice  a    nm?itk    in    solution. 


V 


WESLEY    YOUNG, 


NURSERYMEN'S  and 
FLORISTS' 


UflBELS 


DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Premium  Ruitars,  Mandolins,  Bcnjos  &,  Violins 

JLY   $5    FOR    EITHER. 


What  Slininers  Sdu§. 


Who  IS  Simmers? 


Canada,  dating  back  1 


NOW  LISTEN. 


TOK 


Ca.n- 


IR.  BENJAMIN   HAMMOND.   His 
/Vflr  .SV^.■— Please  forward  inn 
itnous  remedy 


our  order  for  llaminond-s  Slue:  Shot.  It  is  certainly  : 
al  favor  among  our  customers  tliroughout  Canada.  Wi 
•  have  Marlcet  Gardeners  who  cannot  do  without  it;  am 
it.      Send  us  a  lot  of  slips,  "The  Deacon's  Advice  "      W 

J.  A.  SIMMERS. 
n.s,  Potat4)  Bug.s,  5quash  Bugs,  Sow  Bugs,  Rose  Lice 


Sold  by  the  Seedsmen  of  America. 

For  Pamphlet  write  to  B.  HAMMOND.  FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

1*J5I«    "i'lS^^I'C.  iH.'  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 

BRANCH  wAREHoilsTs'"^      The  Whillditi  Pottery  Company, 


Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse. 


I5r»i*ii*^t^ 


Clear  Cypress  is  now  genertlh  conceded  = 
to  be  ttie  best  lumber  for  OieenhouseE 
roofs,  g  iblet.  and  plates  W  e  introduced  | 
tills  lunibei  for  greenhouse  construction  E 
and  for  many  years  we  liave  made  a  spe-  = 
cialty  of  furnisbing  the  finest  grade.  We  | 
are  glad  to  make  estimates  for  anything  = 
from  a  roof  for  a  pit  to  the  largest  con-  i 
servatory  or  range  of  houses;  and  we  s 
furnish  our  customers,  free,  complete  de-  s 
tailed  drawings  from  which  any  ordinary  = 
carpenter  can  put  up  the  material  cor-  | 
rectly.  i 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO.,  I 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO.  i 


I 


THE  R&DD16K  TRAP. 

All  the  old  traps   boiled   down 

into  a  better  one  at  one- 

third  the  old  price. 


It  seems  to  us  little  shoit  of  perfect- 
Uon.-Kinal  .Xc2V  y,.,kc>. 

Send  us  a  P.  O.  Order  for  «1.00 
and  we  will  send  you  a  trap  by  e.x- 
press  prepaid. 

MICHIGAN  WIRE  SHOVEL  CO., 
NILES,    MICHIGAN. 
When  wrltlnn  mention  Uardening. 


Steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 


and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


'Peter  Phillips,   Punxsutawney,   Pa.,    use 

lier  pump  in  his  brewer>-." 

■Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O.,  uses  no  other  ] 


For  Flowers, 

lawns  and  potted  plants,  a  highly  r.^- 
rcntrated,  absolutely  odorless,  and  per- 
fectly soluble  plant  food  is  necessary. 

Albert's 
Horticultural  Hanure 

is  indorsed  by  leading  florists  in  I'.ngland, 
Cermany,  and  the  I'nited  States. 

Snlil    l.y    s(',-(isnieii.   florists,  grocers,  .ind    general 
sinr.s.    Sample  free.    I'ackage  by  mail,  55t- 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 


I'ltasc  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ng  to  advertisers. 
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(IREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 

Wrought.  Iron.  Boilers  •  Only. 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE: 
69  Dearborn  St.,     CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


O    a 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  write 

Qreen= House    7;^^^ 
2^^^        Construction 
3o°7  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,    III. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

VIA 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  first-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  950  a.  M.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  A.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maps,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Glark  Street,  Gtiicago. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 


liliHiiril  50  Yt 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  I.HrRrHt   Miiiiiiractiircni  ot 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 
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Conserv 

11   rliLUlturai   Architecture    (irccnhouge 
Apparatus, 
cted   complete    with    our   Patent   Iron 

\TKI)   CATAI.fXillKS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

•      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAQO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists.. 


The  business 

or  our  ffOodB,    V 

'  prepared  t 


Its  Buccessor.  The  Sy] 

and  Conrad  Breltschw 

meet  the  vccowXur  dem 

unsurpassed  facilities 

machines  are  tumlnR  out  the  best  and  most 

our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements 

Send  fi.'r  price  list  and  samples  a 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y 


,  price  and  1 


arKeet  order  ___  _    ., 

ible  flower  pots  tn  the  market,  and 


short  notice.    Our  latest  Improved 

ring  you  of 

your  patronage  In  the  belief 


rsatlsfacto 


HOT-AIR 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
orany other  purpose. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

de lamater-rider  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  ruriMr 

PUMPING      cNGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Thpir  operation  is  so  simple  and 
safe  that  a  child  can  run  them  They 
■will     pump    water    from     shallow 

can  he  arranged  for  an v  kind  of  fuel 
Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons 
of  watrr  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with  order.  Special  dis- 
count on  iHrce  orders.  We  carry  a  largo  stock  on 
hand  of  good  strong  pots. 


,  perlOOOKB.UO 
ffi.OO 
60.00 


Address   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

August  llolker  &  Sons,  136  &  138  W.24th  St.,  New  York 

City,  New  York  Agents. 

Mention  GardenlnE. 
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Don't  Put  a  Tramp  in  Charge. 

TfobllsPd  to  employ  one,  Rive  him  a  posl- 
li.Mi  where  it  will  uot  harm  you  it  he  "goes 
wronR."  Many  farmers  have  lost  heavily 
trvinfJ:  to  save  money  on  wages,  so  also  on 
wfre  feni-es.  Soft  wire  is  CHEAP  but  non- 
clasti.-.  It  appearsto  work  well  while  you  are 
watclilnK  it,  but  when  your  back  Is  turned  It 
trivcs  viiuthe  slip.  It  is  safer  to  require  re- 
f.  re  ni'cs,  and  the  best  in  the  world  are  fur- 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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•    •    •    GARDENING.  June  15, 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  -^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 
rians  and  estimates  ruriiished  on  application 

Lnrsest  builders  r>r  Oret  nhoiise  stru<  riires.     six  highest  Awards  at  the  \\  oi  Id's  Fair. 
M»-seii<I  Four  <  (.tils  INistage  for  Illustrated  fataloeue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^''\fo'r\fr^\Ttr^or....s. 

Factory:    Irvington-on-Hudson.  N.  Y.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 

When  wrltlnu'  mention  Gardening. 

^,  7,.^    IT  IS  MANAGED  AS  EASILY-^I^ 

f— -p-i— '^f--;^  2"'-1  ^'■'i'li  ^s  little  care  as  an  ordinary  stuve,  and  may  be  left 

w»f    *— -"HiaB  without  attention  9  or   10   hours   during  severe  cold 

nights! 

?==   THE  "LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER 

is  made  in  three  sizes.     For  heating  small  Greenhouses  and 
Conservatories  containing  from  300  to  1000  square  feet  of  sash 
S5"^  it  has  no  equal.    Catalogue  sent  free. 

/'!»■' um^r?£'   *^merican  ^o/'/er  Company 

"^••LiTTLE  faiANT       NEW. YORK:  94  Center  St. CHICAGO-84  Lake  St. 

New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it- 
self, the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Suprrb 
Rosr  and  a  beautiful  pamtingofit  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  ia  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  of  the  flower  will  be  found  in  "'Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plants."" 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  50c.  each;  $5.00  perdoz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  ''Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
/'iants,''  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  choicest  selections  and  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  seeds  and  plauts.  Sent  free  to 
all  who  mention  Gardening.    Address 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,BoxG,Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers.  Qrowers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

VAUQHAN'5""CANNAS. 

i*— MEDAL  WINNING  VARIETIES.    Oflered  now  for  the  lirst  time 

CHICAGO-The  best  vermilion  scarlet  to  date.     Each,  Sl.iO. 

MADAME    ALPHONSE    BOUVIER-In  color  like  Mme.  Cro/y,  linled  with  dark  criin- 

SMn  spot-..     Scarce.     Each,  Jl.7.5. 
M.    MESNIER-Salmon,  doited  and  streaked  with  red.     Each,  «l  (X). 
MIDWAY-Rich  vermilion  streaked  with  fanu  crimen.     Each,  $1  U). 
OCTAVE    MIRABEAU-Deep    vermilion    penciled    with    orange    yellow    and    crimson. 

STANDARD   CANNA5. 

ECANDALE  20  Ct9.   Each  EXP.    CRAMPBEL  20  cts.  Each 

FLORENCE    VAUCHAN  25  cts.        "  CEO.  W.   CHILDS  20  cts.        •' 

ALPHONSE  BOUVIER  20  cts.        "  MME.   CROZY  10  cts. 

J.    D.    CABOS  15  cts.        "  SECY   STEWART  15  cts. 

J.    C.   VAUCHAN     25  cts.        "  YELLOW  SHADES    M IX  ED. .  15  cts. 

PAUL    MARQUANT  15  cts.        "  SCARLET 15  cts. 

request!*  "bUv'cANNAs'nOW. 

VAUQHAN'S    SEED    STORE, 

NEW    YORK:    26  Barclay  St.  .S^  &  ,S6  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 

TupcT  r-piKi,..r.M  PAMP.I  PP9;    Q- 1  I    BARGAINS     IN    FLQWFRS 

ThesfrcatestKo-e  novelty  oflered  myear^.Hk  I  .-J,.,,,!  l„,onl6  ii,    Rt:imp«  fnr  rtWlltllO 

By  mail,  postpaid.     Plant  now.            h/ 1  Uhifltrattn'    Cat.ddnuc      \\''-   lii-.it  the   wotKl 

Ellwangeri  Barry.  Mt.HopeNurseries.RochestecN.Y.  I    80x2,     Oood  *  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Planting  Plans  and  Specifications 
furnished,  and  visits  for  consulta- 
tion made 

Nursery  stock  of  all  kind  supplied 
at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Price  List  sent  on  application 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

r'ou  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  tbe  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUB5    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Native  Ornamentals. 

Specially  adapted  to  cemetery  work,  covering 
screens  and  large  massing  at  low  cost.  Free  whole- 
sale list  of  collected  and  Seedling  Trees.  Shrubs, 
Plants  and  Cuttings.  Large  planters  and  nursery- 
men supplied.    Good  plantn.    Low  prices. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A 
BLOOMINQTON  (Phoenix)  NURSERY. 


600  Acres.    Thii 


Greenhouses. 


Trees  ^Plants 


We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  i  _  . 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.     Priced 

Catalogue  mailed   free.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttlo  &  Co.)  IJloomlngton,  111. 

X  T/~v\^J'  is  the  time  to  Iniy  and  plant 
l>IV>f  W  Cannas.    Also  your  Chrys= 


12  Best  Ca 

Chas.   Henderson,   Mine.   Crozy,  A.   Bouvier, 

1',!  best  Chrysanthemums  for  50c.  by  Express, 
and  get  good  large  plants. 
PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 
1017  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  V. 


HOW  TO  GROW 


Pine=Apples. 


JOHN  ASPINWALL,  Eau  Qallie,  Fla. 

When  yon  write  to  any  of  the  advei-ti 
ers  in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  sa' 
the  advertisement  in  Gardening. 
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A    BORDER   OP    HARDY    FLOWERS    IN    FAIRMOUKT    PARK,    PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


flfiRDr  FLOWERS. 

In  our  out  of  door  gardens,  no  matter 
how  much  we  ma\-  admire  the  gay  plants 
of  the  summer  that  have  been  niirscd  all 
winter  in  greenhouses,  when  it  comes 
down  to  real  enthusiasm,  it  is  born  of 
hardy  plants.  And  the  older  we  are  and 
the  deeper  we  have  dabbled  in  gardening 
the  firmer  becomes  our  affection  for  hardy 
flowers.  They  afford  usan unbroken  vari- 
ety from  March  till  November,  and  even  in 
midwinter  Christmas  roses,  some  cycla- 
mens and  a  few  uncommon  species  of  cro- 
cuses and  snowdrops  would  with  a  little 
shelter  over  their  tops  break  through  the 
ground  and  blossom  in  spite  of  the 
weather. 

Hardy  flowers  are  everybody's  flowers. 
The  poor  man  fills  his  yard   with   iheni. 


and  they  last  forever  without  expense, 
love  for  them  making  the  little  attention 
they  need  a  pleasure,  and  their  increase 
given  to  the  neighbors  in  exchange  for 
some  of  theirs  keeps  the  garden  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  increasing  variety  adds 
to  the  interest.  The  rich  man's  garden  is 
a  blank  without  them. 

But  to  have  them  in  perfection  hardy 
perennials  need  good  ground  to  grow  in, 
lots  to  eat  and  drink,  and  plentj'  room  in 
which  to  spread  themselves.  In  prepar- 
ing a  border  for  hardy  plants  the  most 
essential  thing  is  to  thoroughly  unfasten 
the  soil  two  spits  deep  at  least,  keeping 
the  subsoil  always  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  and  the  good  soil  at  the  top- 
never  mix  them;  the  rains  draw  the  nutri- 
ment down  and  the  worms  liring  the 
humus  from  the  top  to  the  unfastened 
bottom,  but  not  into  the  hard  pan. 

Don't  overcrowd  your  plants.  .Vt  the 
same  time  have  no  empty  spaces,      Hy   a 


little  practical  experience  we  soon  come  to 
know  the  habits  of  our  plants— height, 
spread,  time  of  blooming  and  season  of 
rest, and  act  accordingly-  For  instance,  the 
Oriental  poppies  come  up  in  spring,  with 
much  vigor  and  spread  of  foliage,  smoth- 
ering to  death  every  little  plant  within 
their  reach, but  by  themiddleof  Junetheir 
flowers  are  gone,  and  by  the  first  week  of 
July  their  foliage  is  ripe  enough  to  cut  over 
and  remove,  and  the  place  they  occupied 
may  then  be  filled  with  other  plants. 

Our  illustration  shows  an  apt  and 
pretty  arrangement  of  hardy  plants.  It 
was  engraved  from  a  photograph  taken 
in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  last 
month.  Ofcoursethe  plants  seem  to  have 
an  unusual  amount  of  room,  but  in  a  large 
])ul)lic  park  we  can  afford  to  give  them 
that.  Seewhathandsomeclumpsof  irises 
tluy  are.  The  picture  shows  the  principle 
of  giving  plenty  room  and  its  results  very 
well.     Between  the  plants  every  empty 
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•   •   •   GARDENING. 


July 


spot  may  befilled  withmigiionette, dwarf 
iiasturtiuins,  China  asters,  gladiolus, 
pigmy  dahlias  or  other  of  the  host  of 
plants  so  available  for  summer  and  au- 
tumn blossoms. 


MY  GARDEN  flS  IT  IS  NOW,  JUNE  20. 

My  garden  is  one  of  hardy  shrubs  and 
perennials,  and  each  morning,  as  the  sea- 
son advances,  it  opens  up  some  new 
blooms  that  have  just  awakened  from 
their  yearly  nap.  The  glowing  beds  of 
carpet  designs,  worked  out  in  geraniums, 
coleus,  alternantheras,  etc.,  in  our  parks, 
present  the  same  aspect  from  the  time  they 
are  planted  out  until  frost  destroys  them. 
Terrapin  is  an  exquisite  dish,  but  who 
wants  it  at  every  meal  of  the  year? 

My  shrubs  and  perennials  are  grouped 
together,  the  latter  in  masses,  and  in  full 
sunshine  or  shade,  as  their  original  hab- 
itat suggests.  Biennials  of  merit  are  used, 
and  for  fine  foliage  effect  the  castor  bean 
(Ricinus)  and  similar  plants  do  their 
share.  The  majority  of  hardy  shrubs  be- 
ing spring  bloomers,  have  had  their  day — 
been  cut  in  to  keep  within  bounds,  and 
are  now  busy  getting  ready  for  1896. 
Those  in  bloom  now  are  Stvrax  Japonica, 
hardier  than  its  relative,  S.  Americana, 
but  it  is  much  the  better  for  winter  pro- 
tection. 

Roses  —Rosa  rugosa  in  a  hedge,  and  as 
isolated  plants,  is  redolent  with  perfume 
from  its  numerous  blossoms,  and  already 
forming  its  cherry-like  hepsforitssummer 
adornment.  Its  hybrid  descendant,  Mme. 
Georges  Bruant,  with  terminal  clusters  of 
long  pointed  white,  fragrant  buds,  justly 
delightsHhe  ladies.  It  needs  slight  pro- 
tection in  a  winter  like  last.  For  color 
effect  in  the  shrubbery  and  for  individual 
beauty  all  through  the  season  Rosa  riibri- 
folia  stands  among  the  elect.  The  hand- 
some new  red  foliage  covered  with 
"bloom"  and  the  olive  green  of  the  matur- 
ing leafage,  whether  augmented  in  its 
beauty  by  its  mass  of  flowers  or  con.se- 
t|ucnt  berries,  is  charming.  It  is  as  hardy 
as  an  oak,  and  like  Rosa  rugosa  has  no 
insect  enemies.  Amongtheclimbingroses 
the  Seven  Sisters  and  Ayr.-hire  areintheir 
prime,  with  the  Prairie  Queen  just  open- 
ing up.  The  wild  prairie  rose  (Rosa  seti- 
gera)  and  the  Crimson  Rambler  will  soon 
follow.  Hj'brid  remontants  were  never 
finer,  and  a  large  bed  in  the  back  yard 
makes  one  forget  all  the  care  bestowed 
u])on  them.  Insect  pests  seem  to  avoid 
them  this  year. 

Most  of  the  weigelas  are  past  bloom- 
ing, but  Deshoisii  and  Candida  are  still 
showy.  In  rich  ground  this  family  want 
protection  during  winter. 

Syringajaponica,  the  tree  lilac,  is  form- 
ing immense  panicles  of  bloom.  I  await 
its  development  with  interest,  as  it  will 
be  the  first  time  it  has  bloomed  with  me, 
and  four  years' patience  is  to  be  rewarded. 
Syringa  villosa  and  S.  Josikwa,  two  de- 
sirable species,  are  on  the  wane,  but  they 
did  their  p  irt  well  in  prolonging  the  lilac 
season. 

Rbodotypus  kerrioldes, the-whitekenia, 
has  commenced  its  summer  season  of 
bloom,  and  while  not  very  showy  it  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Tbcreisagap 
in  the  season  of  bloom  of  the  spirwas,  the 
only  representatives  now  in  flower  being 
,S.  I'Imaria;  S.  Lindleyana  and  ,S.  Kamt- 
chatica  will  open  in  a  lew  days,  and  these 
of  the  ca//osa  type  will  soon  follow,  and 
keeping  company  with  the  herbaceous 
ones  we  will  have  S.  lohata  and  S.  pal- 
mala.  Ruhus  odoratus  in  adamp, shady 
place,  with  its  elegant,  broad  foliage  and 
reddish  purple  flowers  is  effective.  A 
hedge  of  honeysuckle  partially   enclosing 


the  clothes  drj'ing  ground  is  now  covered 
with  blooms  so  attractive  to  the  hum- 
ming bird — Hall's  honeysuckle  winter 
kills  to  the  ground,  but  reaches  a  bloom- 
ing state  by  midsximraer.  Here  and  there 
in  sheltered  nooks  and  prominent  points 
fox-gloves  (Digitalis)  are  in  bloom  in  sol- 
diery array,  and  near  them  a  group  of 
•  fifty  or  more  cupand-saucer  Canterbury 
bells  of  various  colors  mixed  indiscrimin- 
ately. Both  are  treated  as  biennials,  and 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame  The  mulleins 
(Verbascum  phlomoides  and  V.  Olympi- 
cum)  in  their  candelabra  formed  flower 
stalks  add  a  certain  stateliness  to  their 
surroundings  that  is  charming.  They  are 
biennials,  worthy  of  more  extended  culti- 
vation. The  poppy  mallow  (Callirrhoe 
involucrata)  creeping  under  the  Azalea 
mollis,  in  its  deep  crimson  flowers,  com- 
pensates in  a  measure  for  the  departed 
glory  of  the  azaleas.  The  double  Lychnis 
Viscaria  (the  ragged  robin)  in  a  mass  pre- 
sents a  most  vivid  picture.  Its  dense 
spikes  of  a  deep  rose  red  color  last  a  long 
time  on  the  plant.  Gaillardia  aristata 
var.  Templeiana  is  more  dwarf  and  com- 
pact than  the  forms  usually  grown.  Their 
bright  flowers  followthe  sun  in  its  rounds, 
and  are  so  placed  that  from  our  porch  in 
the  evening  their  faces  are  turned  towards 
us.  The  grand  and  stately  hybrid  del- 
phiniums are  nearing  their  prime,  and  with 
good  culture  and  timely  removal  of  spent 
flower  stalks  they  will  flower  more  or  less 
all  summer. 

Clematis  integrifolia  and  its  hybrids  are 
free  blooming  plants  of  great  merit.  The 
type  forms  a  low  upright  bush,  with 
charming  nodding  blue  flowers.  The 
hybrids  vary  in  color  of  flower,  being  dif- 
ferent shades  of  blue  and  pink,  larger 
than  the  type.  The  variety  Durango  is 
extremely  desirable,  having  flowers  of  a 
dark  blue,  opening  out  flat,  and  larger 
t  an  those  of  C./acimann;.  All  but  the 
type  are  semi-climbers,  requiring  a  sup- 
port, and  growing  some  three  or  four  feet 
high.  But  lest  I  tire  your  readers  I  must 
stop,  and  let  the  Iceland  poppies,  Heu- 
cbera  sanguine.i,  Pyretbrum  roseum, 
Scabiosa  Caucasica  and  a  host  of  others, 
including  the  Zanzibar  water  lily  in  a  tub 
in  a  sunny  corner,  remain  unnoticed. 

[No,  pray  go  on.  You  are  giving  actual 
facts;  that  is  the  truth—the  voice  of  expe- 
rience, and  this  is  what  ourreaders  want. 
—Ed.]  W.  C.  Eg.\n. 

Highland  Park,  near  Chicago,  June  20. 


a  showy  wide  open  one  like  Jacknianni, 
but  belongs  to  the  leathery,  half  closed  set 
of  which  Clematis  coccinea  is  a  well 
known  member.  We  find  it  likes  good, 
but  well  drained  soil,  a  warm,  sheltered 
place  in  the  garden,  a  shovelful  of  coal 
ashes  or  armful  of  leaves  over  its  crown  in 
winter,  and  a  stake  or  string  as  sunport 
in  summer.  We  suspect  it  wasn't  a  "slug" 
that  caused  the  plant  to  become  yellow  in 
summer,  for  we  have  found  that  crispa, 
coccinea  and  the  large  flowered  clematises 
are  often  attacked  by  furguspcststhatso 
far  have  defied  our  efforts  to  counteract 
them. 


TtlE  JESSAMINE  CLEMATIS. 

F.  C.  D.,  Madison,  Conn.,  writes:  "I 
have  sent  you  by  mail  to-day  some  blos- 
soms which  I  would  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  would  tell  me  all  you  can  about — 
name,  best  methods  of  culture,  etc.  It  is 
one  we  think  a  great  deal  of  here,  al  though 
it  is  not  commonly  cultivated  in  this  local- 
ity. We  call  it  je-ssaraine.  Last  year  it 
was  qrite  badly  damaged  by  a  slug,  or  at 
least  I  suppose  it  wasthatthatcaused  its 
foliage  to  turn  yellow  before  and  after  it 
commenced  blooming.  This  season  it  com- 
menced to  look  the  same  way,  although 
the  'slugs'  did  not  appear,  only  a  little 
Diack  bug  or  fly.  I  sprinkled  with  to- 
bacco water  first,  afterwards  with  helle- 
bore,aud  I  think  the  latterwaseffective." 

It  is  an  unusualh'  pretty  form  of  Clem- 
atis crispa,  a  species  indigenous  in  our 
southern  states.  Here  we  treat  it  as  a 
hardy  herbaceous  vine,  but  it  is  not  a  tall 
growing  plant  by  any  means,  -1-  to  6  feet 
high  being  its  usual  size.  The  flowers  are 
nodding,  companulate,  leathery  in  text- 
ure, wavy  edged,  bluish  purple  in  color 
and  (|uite  fragrant.  It  isn't  a  "fleecy" 
(lower  like  our  common  wild  clematis,  nor 


A  YELLOW   FLOWERED  CANADA   COLUMBINE. 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  of  Brookline, 
Mass  ,  sends  us  seeds  of  a  pure  yellow- 
flowered  form  of  our  wild  red  columbine, 
and  writes:  "They  came  from  a  large 
clump,  about  which  were  several  seedling 
plants,  with  clear  yellow  flowers  and 
with  a  rather  more  glaucous  foliage  and 
dwarfer  habit  of  growth  than  the  normal 
plants  that  grew  near  them.  Seeds 
gathered  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  June  13, 
1895."  This  reminds  us  of  another  yellow 
columbine  we  once  had  but  which  is  now 
unknown  in  cultivation,  namely 

AyriLEGi.^  i.ONGissiM.\  of  northern 
Mexico.  It  is  nearly  related  to  our 
golden  columbine  (A.  chrysantha)  but 
has  spurs  5  inches  and  over  in  length,  in- 
deed they  hung  down  about  the  plants, 
reminding  one  of  dodder  on  clov  r.  We 
raised  it  a  good  many  j'cai's  ago  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  from  .seeds  given  to  us  by 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  who  collected  them 
in  Northern  Mexico.  We  raised  a  good 
many  plants  of  them  and  had  them  bloom 
beautifully,  but  they  never  ripened  any 
seed.  Alt  lough  we  sent  several  of  the 
young  plants  to  Europe,  and  also  dissemi- 
nated them  at  home,  two  years  after, 
there  wasn't  one  living  plant  of  them  left. 
And  we  have  never  heard  of  its  reintro- 
duction. 


Geums.— F.  C.  C,  Bath,  Maine,  asks: 
Is  Geum  atrosanguineum  synonymous 
with  Geum  coccineum  and  what  do  you 
think  of  them  (or  it)?  How  long  is  the 
blooming  period?"  Geum  coccineum  is 
the  species,  and  atrosan^u/'neum  a  variety 
of  it.  The  species  is  a  very  pretty  hardy 
herbaceous  plant,  but  we  have  not  found 
it  to  be  very  rugged  or  long-lived.  In 
Maine,  however,  it  should  do  better  than 
at  Dosoris.  Get  the  double-flowered  form 
(it  is  only  semi-double),  it  holds  its  blos- 
soms better  than  the  single  one.  Thcj^ 
blossom  freely  in  early  summer,  and, 
weather  permitting,  scatteringly  for  some 
months  longer.  They  dislike  dry  hot 
land. 

The  Hoary  Pe.\.— A.  F.  H.,  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.,  writes:  "I  send  in  small  box 
by  this  mail  a  couple  of  sprays  of  wild 
flower  gotten  from  a  hill  top  near  here  in 
full  sunshine  on  rather  a  dry  bank.  The 
flowers  look  like  those  of  sweet  peas  but 
grow  in  clusters  on  a  bushy  plant,  herba- 
ceous, about  a  foot  high  or  rather  more." 
It  isthe  hoary  pea  ( Tephrosia  Virginiana), 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  summer  wild 
flowers. 

Kcempfer's  Irises.— An  Illinois  corres- 
pondent asks:  "Is  it  natural  for  the 
Japan  iris,  if  in  a  healthy  state,  to  have — 
some  of  them— a  decided  yellowish  cast 
to  their  leaves?"  No,  it  is  a  decided  sign 
of  sickness,  and  of  a  common  one  too.  We 
often  find  a  lot  of  plants  in  a  field  so 
aflected,  and  still  they  make  growth  and 
bloom  and  bear  seed.      Throw  out  those 
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PLAN  FOR  A  FOUR-ACRE  PLACE. 


yellow  shaded  one.«;.  Give  your  plants 
deep, rich,  moistsoil,  well  drained  though, 
and  no  matter  how  hardy  people  may 
tell  you  they  are,  mulch  "them  well  in 
winter. 


Landscape  Gardening. 


FLflN  FOR  FOUR  ACRE  FLflCE. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  a  con- 
venient and  pleasing  arrangement  for 
grounds  of  about  four  acres  when  it  is 
desired  to  have  a  conservatory,  stable 
and  vegetable  garden.  The  possession  of 
a  greenhouse  means  besides  winter  flow- 
ers and  fine  foliaged  plants  the  growing 
of  a  quantity  of  bedding  plants  and  the 
making  of  flower  beds  for  them  in  the 
summer  time.  Flower  beds  are  in  noway 
objectionable,  on  the  contrary  they  may 
be  very  beautiful  and  interesting,  but  the 
spoiling  the  repose  and  beauty  of  the  lawn 
with  them  shows  a  lack  of  ajiprcciation 


of  the  best  landscape  effects.  The  present 
plan  provides  amply  for  flower  beds  with- 
out interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
naturalness  of  thelawn.  The  flowerbeds 
which  surround  the  conservatory  are  in- 
tended to  be  enclosed  with  a  low  orna- 
mental hedge,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing 
better  for  the  purpose  than  Ketinospora 
plumosa  aurea,  but  this  will  not  stand 
in  any  extremely  cold  climate  such  as 
that  of  Chicago,  where  Siberian  arbor 
vita?  could  be  used.  These  flower  beds 
would  answer  admirably  also  for  the 
growing  of  spring  flowering  bulbs,  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  etc. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  complctelj' 
surround  the  house  with  roads  and  walks, 
a  portion  of  which  are  usually  unneces- 
sary. The  effect  is  much  better  if  the 
lawn  sweeps  unbroken  to  one  or  two 
sides  of  the  house.  The  walks  and  road 
of  this  plan  give  access  to  every  entrance 
of  the  house,  but  still  allow  the  grass  to 
come  unbroken  to  two  walls,  which  are 
to  be  covered  with  Boston  ivy  (Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii) . 


The  vegetable  garden  may  be  made  the 
most  interesting  place  imaginable — 
usually  it  is  simply  a  field  of  vegetables 
fullyexposed  fromall  points  of  the  ground 
and  very  often  unsightly.  Now,  the  veg- 
etable garden  should  be  concealed  from 
the  lawn  and  house  and  this  neces.sity  at 
once  suggests  a  border  or  boundary 
planting  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 
This  planting  should  not  only  hide  the 
garden  but  should  hide  its  outlines,  which 
are  usually  rectangular.  The  garden 
itself  should  be  enclosed  with  a  wall  or 
hedge,  which  should  show  from  inside  the 
garden  but  never  from  the  lawn.  Cali- 
fornia privet  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
garden  hedge,  but  where  that  is  not 
hardy,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  past 
winter  has  shown  it  to  be  reliably  hardy 
in  only  a  few  localities,  hemlock  spruce 
can  be  used.  Nothing  makes  a  finer  hedge 
than  this,  but  it  is  slower  growing  than 
the  privet,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  perfect 
hedge  five  feet  high  made  in  three  seasons, 
starting  with  two  year  old  plants. 

The  plan  shows  a  convenient  walk  lead- 
ing directly  from  the  house  into  the  gar- 
den; a  walk  all  around  the  garden,  leav- 
ing a  space  for  a  flower  border  between 
the  walk  and  the  hedge  or  wall,  also  two 
walks  dividing  the  space  reserved  for 
vegetables  into  three  rectangular  pieces 
of  equal  size,  on  both  sides  of  these  walks 
grapes  and  dwari  pears  are  planted,  and 
small  fruits  can  be  planted  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  outer  walk  if  desired.  The 
walks  can  be  made  of  any  material  that 
is  convenient,  and  need  not  be  expensive. 
In  one  garden  that  I  know  they  are  made 
of  grass,  that  is  mowed  and  kept  as  a 
lawn  would  be.  I  know  that  there  are 
objections  that  can  be  urged  against 
grass  walks,  but  Ihe  owner  of  the  garden 
in  question  does  not  find  them  objection- 
able, and  they  are  certainly  more  pleas- 
ing than  gravel  walks.  The  border  be- 
tween the  walk  and  hedge  or  wall  should 
be  given  up  entirely  to  flowers— hardy 
plants  should  predominate,  but  there 
should  be  liberal  spaces  reserved  for  sum- 
mer blooming  bulbs  and  annuals.  In  the 
hardy  plants  each  variety  sh:)uld  be 
grouped  and  as  many  varieties  used  as 
thought  desirable,  but  in  making  a  selec- 
tion flowers  suitable  for  cutting  as  well 
as  for  making  garden  effects  should  be 
used.  Such  bold  and  striking  plants  as 
single  hollyhocks  and  foxgloves  should  be 
planted  in  decided  masses,  and  a  border 
with  eastern  or  southern  exposure  used 
for  H.  P.  roses. 

A  vegetable  garden  arranged  as  de- 
scribed and  properh'  cared  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  an  interesting  and  pleasant 
place  to  visit,  would  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  cut  flowers  for  the  house,  hos- 
pital, church  and  friends,  and  I  think  one 
of  the  keenest  pleasures  a  garden  can 
afford  is  the  ability  to  give  away  flowers 
without  stint. 

EXPLANATION   OF   PLAN 

1.  1.  1.  Deciduous  trees  with  a  few 
evergreens. 

2.  Trees  and  specimen  shrubs. 

3.  Evergreens  and  specimen  rhodo- 
dendrons. 

4-.    Sugar  maple. 

5.  Tulip  tree. 

6.  White-leaved  linden. 

7.  8.  9.  Beds  to  be  planted  with  bed- 
ding plants  in  the  summer  and  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  in  the  fall. 

10.  Rhododendrons  and  evergreens. 

11.  Magnolias. 

12.  Wier's  maple. 
l.S.  Scarlet  maple. 

14    14.  14.  14.    Shrubbery. 
1.").    Hardy  grapes. 
10.     Dwarf  pears. 
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17.  Pin  oak. 

18.  Magnolia  parvidora. 
10.    Japanese  maples. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN   BLOOM  AT  ROCWES- 
TER,  N.  y.,  JUNE  22. 

The  weather  has  been  dry  and  hot  and 
the  ground  is  dr\'  and  plants  are  suffer- 
ing. The  flowers  of  trees  and  shrubs 
have  not  lasted  their  usual  time. 

The  tulip  tree,  a  common  native  forest 
tree  of  fine  propoi'tions,  was  in  full  bloom 
ten  days  ago,  its  flowers  in  j-ellow  and 
orange  tints  are  very  pretty.  The  com- 
mon European  linden  has  been  in  flower 
for  a  few  days  and  diffusing  its  grateful 
fragrance.  How  the  bees  love  it!  The 
western  bean  tree  (Cata/pa  speciosa)  was 
at  its  best  the  first  of  this  week.  The 
European  privets  in  diflFerent  varieties  are 
passing  out  of  bloom.  Ibota,  a  Japanese 
species,  is  now  in  full  flower.  It  is  in 
much  repute  with  many  cultivators,  but 
so  far  it  has  not  done  well  here.  The 
Chinese  privet  (i.  Swense)is  in  full  flower 
and  ((uite  prettj'. 

A  mass  of  the  low  growing  yellow 
blooming  Gen/sta  t/ncf  or/a  is  quite  showy, 
and  Cytisus  hirsutus  with  lemon  colored 
flowers  is  opening.  It  is  a  compact, 
thrifty,  hardy  shrub.  The  flowers  of 
Cytisus-aigricans  are  beginning  to  open. 
It  doesn't  do  very  well  here.  Spiraea  ten- 
uissima  with  white  flower  spikes  is  on  the 
wane;  Lenncana,  pink  or  rose  tinted,  has 
been  in  bloom  for  a  few  days;  Btimalda, 
rose  pink,  is  beautiful.  Billard's  is  now 
showing  rose  colored  spikes,  and  salici- 
folia  will  be  in  good  bloom  in  a  few  days. 
The  Amoor  lilac  with  panicles  of  white 
fleecy  flowers  is  past,  but  Syringa  Japon- 
ica  is  not  in  bloom  yet.  The  stag  horn 
sumach  has  terminal  panicles  of  greenish 
white  flowers;  the  smooth  sumach'sflow- 
ers  are  like  the  last,  but  they  ai-e  not  fully 
out  yet.  Venetian  sumach  or  purple 
fringe,  however,  is  very  attractive. 

The  common  wild  elderberry  bush  is  in 
full  bloom,  as  are  also  the  black  berried 
European  form  in  its  plain,  variegated- 
leaved,  cut-leaved  and  pyramidal  varie- 
ties; and  the  early  flowering  red  berried 
elder  is  showing  ripe  fruit.  Viburnum 
Nepalense  has  passed  out  of  bloom.  The 
panicled  dogwood  is  about  pagt,  the 
silky  dogwood  is  still  in  good  bloom,  and 
Cornus  asperifolia  is  coming  into  flower. 
Jamesia  Americana,  a  small  shrub  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  has  pretty 
white  deutzia-like  flowers  that  have  just 
passed.  Itea  Virginica,  a  small  shrub 
from  New  Jersey  south,  has  racemts  of 
pretty  white  flowers.  Its  foliage  is  beau- 
tiful in  fall.  The  crenate  deutzia  in  single 
and  double  white  and  rose  tinted  varieties 
is  in  fine  bloom,  so  is  the  New  Jersey  tea 
iCeanothusAmericanus),  dense  clustersof 
small  white  flowers.  Lonicera  trans- 
lutens,  a  tall  bushy  shrub  with  yellow 
flowers,  is  past,  it  was  in  good  bloom  a 
week  ago  The  flowers  of  the  European 
honeysuckles  are  reddish  outside  and  yel- 
low inside;  Hall's  in  white  and  yellow  is 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  the  trumpet 
honeysuckle  and  wild  yellow  one  are  still 
in  good  bloom. 

Someof  the  latebloomingmock  oranges 
or  syringas  arc  showy.  Lemoine's hybrid 
one"  is  a  free  flowering,  compact  form; 
and  one  called  Mexicanus  is  hardly  in 
bloom  yet.    Some  of  the  later  blooming 


weigelas  have  a  few  lingering  flowers, 
and  Camuset's  rose  acacia  is  producing 
a  second  crop  of  flowers.  The  hop  tree 
(Ptelea)  with  greenish  white  disagreeable 
smelUng  flowers  was  in  full  flower  seven 
or  eight  days  since.  The  winter  berry 
with  small  white  flowers  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  is  about  past.  Its  brilUant 
berries  are  verj-  showy  in  early  w  inter. 
The  shrubby  cinquefoil  has  yellow  flowers 
and  it  will  keep  on  blooming  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer.  One  called  Parvifolia 
looks  like  a  variety  of  the  last;  it  has 
smaller  leaves  and  a  somewhat  procum- 
bent habit,  but  its  flowers  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  type.  Clematis  viticella, 
bluish  purple,  ccerulea,  blue,  and  Hender- 
soni,  bluish  purple,  are  all  partly  in  bloom 
now.  The  common  snow  berry  and  the 
wolf  berry  are  showing  their  small  white 
and  rose  colored  flowers.        J.  Dl'Nn.Mf. 


QUESTIONS  fROM  MINGO,  W.  Vfl. 

Climber  for  a  chimney.— "Can  you 
suggest  a  good  hardy  climber  for  a  stone 
ciiimney  having  a  southeast  aspect? 
Would  the  Crimson  Rambler  rose  be  suit- 
able.'" 

The  Japan  ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veitcbii)  is 
probably  the  jjcst  thing  you  could  use. 
for  conditions  being  suitable  it  will  run 
up  30  or  40  feet,  completely  covering  the 
chimney  with  a  dense,  neat,  close-fitting 
wall  of  foliage.  Wistarias,  akebia,  or 
Virginia  creeper,  if  trained  up  to  an  iron 
rod  would  also  run  up  20  or  30  feet.  No, 
Crimson  Rambler  wouldn't  grow  tall 
enough.  But  before  you  plant  anything 
there  see  that  the  soil  about  the  chimney 
is  deep,  rich,  and  good,  and  notap  to  get 
over  dry  in  summer.  If  it  isn't  so,  digout 
the  old  soil  and  replace  with  fresh. 

Evergreen  climbers  for  a  wall  and 
VERANDA.— We  cannot  encourage  you. 
The  English  ivy  and  the  creeping  enony- 
mus  (E.  radicans),  might  do  for  the  wall 
if  not  in  a  hot,  dry  situation,  but  we  can- 
not assureyou,you  would  ha  veto  testthe 
matter.  The  akebia  and  Hall's  honey- 
suckle both  keep  their  foliage  so  long  in 
fall  that  they  come  nearest  to  an  ever- 
green suitable  for  your  purpose,  but  both 
must  have  supports.  As  a  self  clinging 
vine  for  a  wall,  however,  even  it  it  isn't 
evergreen,  we  recommend  the  Japan 
ampelopsis  [A.  Veitchii).  Hall's  honey- 
suckle and  Clematis  paniculata  make 
two  fine  vines  for  a  veranda,  but  neither 
is  evergreen. 


you  plant  them,  so  as  not  to  let  the  roots 
get  dry.  Plant  in  mellow  soil.  In  view 
of  the  trouble  j'ou  already  have  had  in 
trying  to  get  one  to  live  we  should  advise 
you  to  place  a  lath  shading  over  the 
plants,  raised  4  to  6  feet  above  ground 
and  supported  by  four  light  posts — one 
at  each  corner.  Mulch  about  the  plants 
in  summer,  and  in  the  event  of  protracted 
drouth  give  the  ground  a  thorough  soak- 
ing of  water  now  and  again.  Set  a  bot- 
tomless inverted  barrel  over  the  plant  in 
winter  for  a  3'ear  or  two  after  planting, 
and  if  one  isn't  enough  knock  the  head 
and  bottom  both  out  of  the  barrels  and 
set  one  above  the  other  over  the  plant, 
bracing  them  between  posts  and  tying 
them  with  string,  and  mulch  them  heavily 
in  winter,  removing  it  in  spring. 

Magnolia  acuminata  is  a  handsome 
native  forest  tree,  but  its  flowers,  which 
are  green,  are  not  at  all  showy.  M. 
grandiHora  is  the  noble  evergreen  tree 
magnolia  of  the  south,  and  not  hardy  in 
the  north.  M.  parvifiora  may  have  had 
an  attack  of  Japanese  die-back,  and  this 
is  more  likely  if  it  were  M.  Watsoni, 
which  used  to  be  called  parvifiora. 
Soulangeana  in  a  naturally  warm  spot  in 
your  garden  should  survive  if  given  the 
conditions  above  described.  M.  hypo- 
leuca  being,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the 
hardiest  of  all,  should  stand  your  climate 
well  enough.  All  magnolias  dislike 
drouth. 


MflONOLIflS. 

B.  W.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  writes:  "I 
have  been  trying  for  the  last  ten  years  to 
get  a  magnolia  to  live  in  my  garden,  but 
without  success.  1  had  a  M.  acuminata 
that  lived  fortwo  years  with  me  and  then 
died.  I  had  two  in  two  years  of  M. 
grandiHora;  they  lived  through  the  sum- 
mer and  then  died.  Then  1  had  M.  par- 
vifiora; it  started  off  very  good,  but  died 
suddenly  in  less  than  two  months.  Soul- 
angeana also  died  in  two  months  after 
planting.  Both  last  year  and  this  year  I 
had  M.  hypoleuca,  and  it  started  off 
good  but  died.  Now  I  have  many  beau- 
tiful trees  in  my  garden,  but  why  can't  I 
have  a  magnolia?  Whether  they  should 
be  planted  in  shade  or  sunshine,  and  in 
what  kind  of  soil?  lean  give  them  any 
kind  of  soil  you  recommend." 

We  cannot  tell  why  your  magnolias 
failed,  but  will  advise  you  in  a  general 
way.  Get  young  stocky  well  rooted 
plants,  in  spring  only,  and  plant  them  in 
good  ground  that  does  not  get  very  drj' 
in  summer,  and  in  a  warm  sheltered  place. 
Be  exceedingly  careful  of  the  plants  be- 
tween the  time  you  get  them  and  when 


HARDINESS  OF    ESGOLLONIfl. 

"Is  Escallonia  FLORIBUNDA  IIAKDV  ill 
this  climate?"  asks  C  H.,  Roxbury, 
Mass.  Further:  "Can  you  advise  me  as 
to  proper  culture,  I  have  several  rather 
straggly  plants  a  fewyears old,  that  have 
never  blossomed.  They  havebeen  grown 
in  pots,  plunged  in  ashes  in  summer,  and 
kept  in  a  pit  in  winter.  I  tried  planting 
them  out  one  year,  but  they  did  not  lift 
well." 

No,  it  is  not.  It  requireswhat  is  known 
as  cool  greenhouse  or  pit  treatment,  such 
as  we  give  to  azaleas,  myrties,  and 
aucubas.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  cut  in 
the  stragglers  considerably?  This  is  best 
done  when  growth  begins  in  spring,  but 
we  wouldn't  hesitate  to  do  it  now. 
Keeping  them  in  pots,  plunged  outside 
as  you  have  done,  is  good  practice  provid- 
ing the  drainage  in  the  pots  is  perfect.  A 
thin  lath  shade  overhead  will  do  them 
good. 


How  SOME  shrubs  wintered  at 
Chicago. — The  Japan  snowball  had  been 
well  wrapped  with  straw  over  winter, 
and  was  looking  well  when  we  uncovered 
it,  but  now  we  find  it  is  injured  to  the 
ground.  Akebia  quinata,  perfectly  un- 
protected over  winter  is  all  right.  Prunus 
triloba,  Spirxa  prunifolia,  and  Pyrus 
Parkmannii  have  come  through  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  are  blooming  better 
than  ever.  W.  C.  Egan. 


Roses. 


ROSES  IN  JACKSON  PARK,  CHICAGO. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  visited 
the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  two  years 
ago  will  remember  the  Wooded  Island 
and  its  famous  Rose  Garden,  and  they  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  that  rose  garden 
and  its  contents  have  been  preserved.  Our 
illustration  is  engraved  from  photographs 
taken  there  two  weeks  ago.  Notwith- 
standing the  unkindness  of  the  Chicago 
climate  and  soil  for  hardy  roses,  these 
Wooded  Island  roses  have  increased  in 
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strength  and  glory,  and  have  become  a 
joy  to  the  people.  And  they  are  well 
taken  rare  of. 

In  the  spring  time  the  beds  are  mulched 
all  over  three  or  fourinches  deep  with  the 
grass  mowings  from  the  lawns,  and  which 
is  left  on  all  summer.  This  is  to  keep  the 
ground  cool  and  moist. 

In  the  fall  the  beds  are  cleaned  up.  And 
Ijelore  hard  frost  setsinthe  roses  are  bent 
down  to  the  ground  and  pegged  there  in 
place  with  wire  hoops,  and  then  covered 
over  with  a  foot  deep  of  dry  tree  leaves, 
over  which  is  spread  about  3  or  4  inches 
deep  of  old  grass  mowings.  The  mowings 
keep  the  leaves  in  place  and  dry,  for  they 
form  a  cake  or  coating  over  the  leaves 
that  sheds  water  readily.  The  rose 
bushes  survive  the  winter  under  this  cover- 
ing without  the  least  injury. 

Mr.  Leutschg,  the  gardener  in  charge, 
gives  the  following  list  of  roses  as  being 
the  ones  which  have,  after  being  grown 
there  for  three  years,  behaved  the  best 
and  gave  the  most  satisfaction: 

THF   BEST   TWELVE   VARIETIES. 

Alfred  Colomb. 
Anne  de  Diesbach. 
Baroness  Rothschild. 
EarlofDufiferin. 
Gen.  Jacqueminot. 
Jeannie  Dickson. 
Magna  Charta. 
Margaret  Dickson. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
Merveille  de  Lyon. 
.  Mrs.  John  Laing. 
Paul  Neyron. 

FO^  A   FURTHER    SELECTION  ADD 

Anna  Alexieff. 

Auguste  Mie. 

Belle  dejardin. 

Belle  de  Normandie. 

Caroline  d'  Arden. 

Coupe  d'  Hebe. 

Duchesse  de  Caylus. 

Duchess  of  Albany. 

Francois  Levet. 

Gloire  de  Lyon. 

G.  M.  Maurande. 

John  Hopper. 

Jules  Margottin. 

LaReine. 

La  France. 

Louis  Van  Houtte. 

Madame  Georges  Bruant, 

Madame  Plantier. 

Mrs.  Bosanquet. 

Pajonia. 

Perfection  des  Blanches. 

Rosa  rugosa. 

When  the  photographs  were  taken 
Anne  de  Diesbach  was  the  handsomest 
rose  of  the  lot,  and  General  Jacqueminot 
the  most  brilliant  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Gloire  de  Lyon  and  Paul  Neyron  were 
fine,  and  as  a  crimson  Marshall  P  Wilder 
was  exceptionally  good.  Neither  Mar- 
garet Dickson  nor  Jeannie  Dickson  were 
as  good  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Madame  Georges  Bruant,  the  hybrid  of 
rugosa,  was  very  satisfactory  and  so  was 
Madame  Plantier. 


NOTES  ON  ROSE&. 


In  Central  New  Jersey  the  dog  rose  of 
the  English  hedge  rows  has  naturalized 
itself  more  freely  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  The  sweetbriar  (R.  ruhiginosn  ) 
is  also  quite  common  along  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  Valleys,  and  sparingly  at 
intermediate  points.  The  Cherokee  rose 
[R.  la:vigata)  is  another  exotic  species 
which  manages  to  live  in  these  parts,  and 
in  favorable  positions  on  wall  or  fences 
blooms  full— later  than  most  other  single 


roses.  There  are  very  old  plants  of  it  m 
the  city  of  Trenton  which  I  fancy  have 
been  carried  around  and  propagated  from 
plants  brought  north  during  the  war. 
The  oldest  plant  I  know  of  was  for  years 
in  a  cemetery,  and  was  thence  transferred 
to  a  bleak  place,  where  although  it  has 
got  more  or  less  injured  nearly  every 
winter,  it  is  still  in  good  health  The  peo- 
ple here  persist  in  calling  it  the  magnolia 
rose,  and  notCherokee.  The  Japan  Rosa 
rugosa  in  several  varieties  is  becoming 
common,  and  here  as  everywhere  it  is 
quite  satisfactory. 

Except  three  or  four  wild  forms  the  only 
other  species  seen  is  the  prairie  rose  {R. 
setigera)  which  has  been  collected  at 
points  in  Hunterdon  County,  I  under- 
stand, I  have  not  seen  it  but  fancy  it  must 
have  been  throv/n  out  of  some  garden,  or 
perhaps  collected  on  some  old  garden  site. 
I  don't  see  why  people  want  to  keep  call- 
ing this  rose  rubritolia  [They  shouldn't, 
for  the  true  R.  rubritolia  is  a  very  distinct 
species  from  it. — Ed.] 

The  lutea  roses  (Persian and  Harrison's 
vellow)  are  frequently  seen  in  gardens 
and  are  among  the  earliest  to  bloom. 
The  Burnet  or  Scotch  roses  are  often  met 
with  in  several  varieties,  and  in  superb 
health.  Only  yesterday  (June  18)  I  saw 
plants  in  full  bloom  which  were  very 
beautiful  indeed.  The  double  flowered 
prairie  roses  are  in  fine  order  just  now, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  hybrid  reraontants 
are  past. 

DiNSMORE  ROSE— Pocahontas  —  The 
oldest  local  rosarian  at  this  point  is  Mr. 
George  Wainwright,  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Robert  Buist,  and  the  raiser  of  a  rose 
which  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  a 
true  perpetual,  and  a  good  rose  in  color. 
The  flowers  come  imperfect  sometimes  in 
cool  weather,  but  there  are  such  shoals  of 
them  from  June  till  frost,  that  the  better 
plan  is  to  pick  the  "bull-head"  buds  olT 
and  relieve  the  little  plants.  Mr.  Wain- 
wright's  name  for  this  rose  was  Pocahon- 
tas, but  some  one  changed  it  and  now  it 
is  called  Dinsmore.  The  same  liberty  was 
taken  with  what  is  now  known  as  Crim- 
son Rambler;  its  first  and  proper  name  is 
Engineer. 

In  this  part  of  New  Jersey  some  of  the 
English  workmen  in  the  potteri  s  give  a 
better  display  of  gardenii.g  taste  do  their 
employers.  But  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent rose  amateurs  here  is  a  very  popular 
and  much  respected  citizen,  Councillor  G. 
D.  W.  Vroom.  He  has  a  fine  lot  of  the 
older  hardy  H.  Ps.  General  Perrine  also 
collected  a'large  number  of  fine  varieties 
of  ros  s  during  his  lifetime,  and  these  aie 
still  cherished  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Bell. 
1  have  been  over  the  following  list  of 
hardy  varieties  of  hybrids  with  Mr. 
Wainwright  and  he  agrees  with  me  that 
it  is  hard  to  beat  for  this  s  ction  of  the 
country.  All  do  very  well  if  planted  on 
somewhat  heavy  and  well  fertilized  soils. 
The  soils  are  ver\'  variable  here  as  you 
know,  and  some  of  the  sands  would  be 
helped  for  rose  culture  if  they  received  a 
good  dressing  of  clay-land  sod  and 
manure,  composted  for  a  year  before 
using.  For  such  soils  you  may  make  the 
compost  nearly  half  manure. 

CRIMSON    SHADES. 

Fisher  Holmes,  brilliant  crimson  (if 
true). 

General  Jacciueminot,  glowing  crimson. 

Prince  Arthur,  deep  crimson. 

Souvenir  de  William  Wood,  very  dark 
crimson. 

Gloire  de  Margottin,  brilliant  scarlet. 

Dinsmore  (all  summer),  scarlet  crimson 

Baron  de  Bonstetten,  crimson  maroon. 

Jean  Liabaud,  crimson  maroon. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  brilliant  crimson. 


Lady  Helen  Stewart,  crimson  scarlet. 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  velvety  crim- 
son. 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  crimson  maroon. 

FLESH   AND   ROSE    PINKS. 

Mrs.  John  Laing,  soft  pink,  very  fine. 

Anne  de  Diesbach,  soft  carmine. 

Magna  Charta,  pink  suffused  with  car- 
mine. 

John  Hopper,  bright  rose. 

Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  pink. 

Countess  of  Oxford,  carmine  red. 

Paul  Neyron,  deep  rose. 

Marchioness  of  DufTerin,  rosy  pink. 

Captain  Christy,  flesh  color. 

Merveille  de  Lyon,  white  shaded  with 
rose. 

Baroness  Rothschild,  pale  pink. 

Queen  of  Queens  (all  summer)  pink  with 
blush  edges. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  limit  the 
number  of  pink  roses,  and  to  give  a  list 
of  twice  as  many  would  be  easy. 

WHITE   OR    WHITE    AND    BLUSH. 

Coquette  des  Alpes,  white  tinged  blush. 

Coquette  des  Blanches,  white  faintly 
tinged  blush. 

Mme.  Plantier,  white, 

Boule  de  Neige,  white,  small. 

Mabel  Morrison,  flesh  white. 

Margaret  Dickson  (white  tinged  flesh 
color  in  center)  is  as  yet  insufficiently 
tested.  [Does  very  well  at  Dosoris,  only 
it  is  not  a  free  bloomer.— Ed.] 

HARDY    CLIMBINO   ROSES. 

Reine  Marie  Henrietteis  reported  hardy 
at  this  point,  but  although  I  have 
watched  for  it.  I  have  not  met  with  it. 

Boursault,  crimson  red,  not  full  double. 

Gem  of  the  Prairies,  rosy  red. 

Queen  of  the  Prairies,  rosy  red. 

Baltimore  Belle,  pale  blush. 

Seven  Sisters  or  Greville,  blush. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  mixture  of  rose,  salmon 
and  vellow,  and  such  teas  as  Isabella 
Sprunt  are  all  seen  on  walls,  etc.,  and  are 
hardy  in  about  the  order  named. 

MOSS  ROSES. 

Mr.  Wainwright  regards  the  old  Eng- 
lish Moss,  rose  color,  as  still  the  best, 
and  Luxembourg,  dark  crimson.  White 
Bath,  white  and  Princess  Adelaide,  pale 
rose,  as  being  as  good  as  any  for  variety. 

Several  old  roses  are  seen  at  this 
point  in  old  gardens.  The  one  most 
enquired  for  and  most  difficult  to  find  is 
the  good  old  "York  and  Lancaster" 
(union  stripes  of  red  and  white).  [It  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  now,  June  20,  in 
fine  bloom  at  Dosoris.  Still  as  it  is  only 
semi-double,  the  average  visitor  doesn't 
enthuse  much  over  it.— Ed.]  You  see  an 
old  rose  like  this  with  its  pretty  legends 
and  sweet  Damask  perfume,  has  a  value 
quite  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  lists  I 
have  given  above. 

Tender  roses.— Several  of  these  get 
over  the  winter  in  our  city  yards  with 
good  sun  to  ripen  them  and  buildings  to 
shelter  them  quite  as  well  as  at  Balti- 
more I  think.  Among  the  most  desirable 
kinds  to  grow  are  the  following. 

Agrippina,  crimson. 

Papa  Gontier,  rose  and  crimson. 

Meteor,  dark  velvety  crimson. 

Clothilde  Soupert,  white,  shaded  with 
rose  in  center  [Seems  to  be  quite  hardy 
at  Dosoris.— Ed.] 

Duchess  of  .\lbany,  deep  pink. 

Duchesse  de  Brabant,  light  carmine 

Souv.  de  la  Malmaison,  flesh  color. 

Hermosa,  bright  rose. 

Souv.  d'un  Ami,  rose  tinged  with  sal- 
La  France,  silverv  rose. 

The  Bride,  white. 

Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  creamy  white. 
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Maria  Guillot,  white  tinged  yellow 
and  the  white  Polyanthas. 

The  kosk  caterpillar  is  the  worst 
pest  we  have  here,  but  some  one  of  the 
cheap  arsenites  used  tor  the  purpose  will 
keep  it  down  if  applied  in  season. 

Trenton,  N.  J.    James  MacPhekson. 


CflflRMlNG,  BUT  UNCOMMON  ROSES. 

While  wo  :;11  aihuit  the  beauty  of  the 
hybrid  remontant,  tea,  noisette  and  other 
popular  roses,  and  that  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  our  gardens,  surely  we  ean 
find  room  in  our  hearts  and  gardens  for 
some  of  the  many  lovely  species  and  vari- 
eties of  roses  outside  of  thoseelasses.  The 
following  are  unusually  interesting  and 
beautiful: 

The  Altai  Mountain  Rose  (Kosa 
gramlifJora,  or  as  it  is  called  now  R. 
spinosissima  Altaica). — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  perfectly  hardy  species, 
which  flowers  early  and  profusely.  The 
flowers  are  large,  single  and  white.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  garden  rose. 

The  Praikik  Rose  {Rosa  setigera).—A 
vigorous  plant  of  neat  habit,  a  profuse 
bloomer  and  the  flowers  deep  bright  rose 
and  single. 

Williams'  Double  Yellow  Sweet 
Briar  —It  was  raised  by  Williams  of 
Pitmaston.  Its  flowers  are  double  yel- 
low in  the  way  of  Harn'sonii,  and  the 
foliage  has  all  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
the  sweet  briar. 

Austrian  Copper. — .\  charming  and 
unique  shade  of  rich  coppery  crira.son, 
with  golden  bronze  shadings;  indescriba- 
blv  beautiful;  single. 

Austrian  Yellow.— Flowers  single,  of 
the  richest  and  purest  3'enow  without  a 
trace  of  other  color;  deep  yellow  stamens. 
We  have  manv  beautiful  yellow  roses,  but 
none  of  the  rich  color  of  this  charming 
flower. 

Double  Yellow  Provenpe  Rose {R. 
sulphurea  or  R.  hetnispben'ca  rather). — 
The  flowers  are  large,  very  double  and  of 
a  rich  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  the  finest 
of  all  double  yellow  hardy  roses. 

Old  Pink  China  (or  Pink  Daily!  is  a 
beautiful  but  neglected  old  rose  which 
should  be  found  in  every  garden,  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest  to  flower  and  continues  up 
to  winter;  the  color  is  bright  rose  orpink, 
and  it  is  deliciously  sweet.  It  is  quite 
hardy  about  this  city.  John  Saul. 

Washington. 


NEW  flyBRID  SWEET  BRIARS. 

Lord  Penzance's  New  Hybrid  Sweet 
Briars.  My  collection  of  these  beautiful 
hybrid  roses  bloomed  finely  this  season; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  clear  in  color 
and  single  or  semi-double.  In  the  part  of 
my  grounds  where  they  are  grown  the 
atmosphere  was  heavy  with  the  delicious 
scent  of  the  sweet  briars.  They  are  stron  i 
vigorous  growers,  thro winglong  graceful 
branches,  which  are  wreathed  with 
flowers.  These  lovely  hybrids  are  crosses 
between  thecommon  sweetbriar  and  var- 
ious other  roses,  such  as  Austrian  Briar, 
varieties  of  Gallica,  etc.  Like  their  par- 
ent, the  common  sweetbriar,  the  foliage 
is  deliciously  scented.  The  flowers  are  "of 
the  most  beautiful  tints,  and  produced  in 
great  profusion,  and  the  plants  are  per- 
fectly hardy  and  possess  a  robust  vigor 
which  is  quite  astonishing.  On  no  account 
should  they  be  pruned  beyond  removing 
whatever  branches  are  undesirable  to 
keep.  If  pruned  back  like  ordinary  roses 
they  produce  very  few  blossoms.  Give 
each  plant  a  4  to  6  foot  long  stake  and 
tie  up  some  of  the  leading  shoots  to  it. 
These  briars  are  seen  to  best  advantage 


when  isolated  on  the  lawn,  or  if  grouped 
set  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  each 
plant  having  unrestricted  freedom  and 
its  branches  to  hang  gracefully  and  natu- 
rally. The  following  varieties  have 
bloomed  with  me: 

.\niy  Robsart— Lovely  deep  rose. 

,\nne  of  Geierstcin — Dark  crimson,  fol- 
lowed by  an  abundance  of  clustered 
bunches  of  heps. 

Brenda — Maiden's  blush  or  peach. 

Flora  Mclvor— White,  blushed  with 
rose.     Fine  for  cutting. 

Lady  Penzance— Beautiful  soft  coppery 
tint;  vigorous,  free  blooming  and  deli- 
ciously perfumed. 

Lucy  Ashton — White  with  pink  edges; 
free  grower  and  free  bloomer. 

Meg  Merrilies — Gorgeous  crimson;  ro- 
bust habit;  free  blooming. 

Rose  Brad  wardine — Beautiful  clear  rose. 
John  Saul. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  '95. 


STANDARD   ROSES. 

E.  W.  T.,  Philadelphia,  asks  where  he 
can  get  some  standard  rose  bushes  He 
writes:  "I  first  saw  them  at  the  P^air  in 
1893,  then  again  in  front  of  the  Zoolog- 
ical Garden  here  in  '94.  They  seemed  to 
be  grafted  on  a  pear  stock  and  have  a 
bunch  of  roses  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  but 
no  growth  on  its  sides." 

They  are  what  are  known  as  "stand- 
ard" roses.  The  stem  is  not  "pear  stock" 
at  all  but  European  wild  rose.  Although 
rose  bushes  trained  in  this  way  are  very 
popular  in  Europe,  they  have  never  found 
much  favorhere,the  climate beingagainst 
them,  so  our  nurserj'men  seldom  raise 
them.  But  if  3'ou  place  your  order  now 
with  any  of  the  florists  advertising  roses 
in  Gardening,  if  he  hasn't  got  standard 
rose  bushes  in  stock  he  can  get  them  for 
vou. 


The  Little  Rose  Bushes  Don't  Flour- 
ish —J.  P.  T.,  W.  Va.,  planted  out  some 
small  tea  rose  plants  in  a  good,  well 
drained  bed  in  a  southeast  aspect  where 
they  get  the  sun  till  mid-day.  They  grow 
a  little,  but  don't  flourish.  The  young 
leaves  upon  opening  oat  shrivel  up.  They 
show  a  tendency  to  mildew,  and  some  of 
them  have  greenfly.  And  asks  if  such 
young  plants  8  to  10  inches  high  should 
be  allowed  to  flower  this  summer.  Mil- 
dew is  probably  the  trouble,  and  that  is 
bad  enough.  If  superinduced  by  weak- 
ness keep  the  plants  clean,  nip  off  the 
flower  buds,  and  remove  the  powdery 
leaves,  and  the  roses  should  grow  out  of 
it;  if  by  uncongenial  conditions  they  may 
not,  nip  oft' their  flowers  till  they  make  a 
good  deal  more  body  growth.  With  a 
little  soapy  w  ater  and  a  sponge  swab  oft" 
the  greenfly,  and  when  wet  dust  the  shoots 
wiih  some  tobacco  powder  to  prevent  the 
insects  returning. 

Persian  Y'ellow  Rose.— C.  E.  S., 
Genoa  Junction,  Wis.,  writes:  "We  are 
anxious  to  know  the  nameof  theenclosed 
yellow  rose;  you  will  observe  the  fragrance 
of  its  leaves,  also  the  peculiar  odor  of  its 
flowers."  It  is  the  Persian  Yellow  rose, 
a  very  hardy  and  distinct  kind,  and  now 
(|uite  common  in  gardens.  The  peculiar 
eglantine  odor  of  its  leaves  is  one  of  its 
most  distinct  characteristics. 

Hose  the  Roses— A  correspondent 
writes:  "Our  roses  are  better  than  ever 
before — larger  and  plumper,  and  strange 
to  relate  there  are  very  few  insects  on 
them — hardly  any  on  the  H.  Rs.  and  onh' 
a  few  slugs  on  the  climbers.  I  wonder  if 
daily  hosing  with  the  Rainmaker,  under 
and  over  them,  is  the  cause?  '     Not  alto 


gether.  Rose  bugs  are  less  numerous  this 
year  than  we  have  known  them  to  be  for 
years.  But  the  hosing  rids  3'our  bushes 
of  the  slugs,  in  fact,  hard,  copious,  and 
frequent  hosing  is  the  remedy  most 
insisted  on  by  our  bestentomologist,  asa 
preventive  or  cure  of  the  rose  slug. 

Rosa  grandiflora.— W.  C.  E.,  wants 
to  get  it  but  cannot  find  it  in  any  cata- 
logue. Try  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Orchids. 


ABOUT  MY  ORCfllDS. 

I  have  a  little  cool  high  studded  green- 
house, cool  on  the  bench  but  hot  in  the 
peak  so  I  have  a  few  dendrobiums  iip 
high,  cypripediums  lower  down  and 
odontoglossums  on  the  bench.  I  had 
Odontoglossum  grande  in  bloom  last  fall, 
and  it  was  grand.  O.  crispum  has  been 
in  flower  for  two  weeks  past  and  it  is 
still  magnificent.  In  a  few  days  two 
plants  ol  Miltonia  vexillaria  will  be  in 
flower,  and  then  I  shall  be  lost  for  adjec- 
tives. The  garden  art  when  once  but  a 
little  bit  acquired  leads  ever  onwards.  I 
had  Cyi,ripedium  spectabile  in  bloom 
under  glass  in  March,  and  now  it  is  in 
full  glory  out  of  doors;  there  are  two 
flowers  to  many  of  the  stems.  I  always 
have  a  few  native  orchids  in  flower  under 
glass  in  March,  cypripediums  and  arethu- 
sas.  I  cannot  buy  Disa  grandiSora  and 
don't  know  where  to  beg  it,  none  of  the 
dealers  seems  to  have  it  or  wishes  to  sell 
a  plant  or  two.  [We  believe  you  can  get 
the  Disa  here.  It  is  a  hard  plant  to  culti- 
vate, keeping  it  in  good  health  year  after 
year.  Some  twent\'  years  ago  that  grand 
old  gardener  the  late  James  Taplin,  when 
at  Mr.  Such's  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J., 
used  to  grow  it  splendidly. — Ed.] 

Cambridge,  Mass.         "  T.  N.  C. 


A  WILD  WHITE  CYFRIPBDIUM. 

M.  P.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  writes:  "1 
have  found  a  white  cypripedium  to-day 
growing  among  a  lot  of  pink  ones.  The 
lips  is  pure  white,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  green.  Is  it  common  or 
rare?  What  is  its  right  name?  The  pink 
one  is,  I  think,  C.  spectabile.  Can  the 
white  one  be  forced  as  easily  as  the  pink 
ones?" 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  as  it  is  not  enough  to  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  species.  Can't  vou 
send  us  some  leaves  or  a  leaf  stem  with 
old  flower  of  your  white  cypripedium. 
Also  send  us  leaves,  stem,  and  old  flower 
of  what  you  call  C.  spectibile.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  you  have  found  a 
white  foi-m  of  C  acaule.  We  have  also 
seen  white  flowered  forms  of  C  spectabile 
but  not  with  sepals  and  petals  as  you 
describe  Besides,  specfa/)//e surely  doesn't 
bloom  so  soon  as  this  with  you?  Candi- 
dum  might  answer  your  description,  but 
we  don't  know  of  its  being  wild  in  your 
neighborhood.  Both  C.  ptibescens  and 
C.  parviffora  may  be  with  you,  however, 
but  we  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  white- 
lipped  form  of  either  of  them.  Yes,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  strength  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  white  flowerei  variety  of  any 
cypripedium  shouldn't  be  as  easily  forced 
as  a  normal  one. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have 
received  leaves  and  flowers  from  our  cor- 
respondent, and  it  is  as  we  expected 
Cypripedium  acaule. 


Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 
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Get  Yoi'R  Roses  Properly  Labelled. 
—Much  of  tlie  enjoyment  in  having  flow- 
ers is  in  knowing  their  names.  Now  while 
the  ros  s  are  slill  fresh  in  your  memory, 
and  before  all  the  flowers  are  gone,  look 
over  their  labels,  and  get  these  verified 
and  secure  for  another  year. 

Poison  Ivy. — No  one  will  deny  its  beauty 
as  a  woody  vine  or  its  brilliant  coloring 
in  I'all,  and  no  sane  person  will  deny  that 
it  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  have  growing 
about  the  house,  especially  where  there 
are  voung  children.  Root  outevery  bitof 
it  tlial  is  in  or  about  your  garden;   don't 


A  TRICOLOR- LEAVED  form  oi  Hypericum 
Moserianum  was  one  of  the  novelties 
recently  exhibited  in  London.  Another 
was 

Carpenteria  Californica  with  pure 
white  flowers  and  lor  which  a  silver  Bank- 
sian  medal  was  awarded.  The  Carpen- 
teria isn't  hardy  at  Dosoris,  great  is  the 
pity,  for  it  is  a  splendid  yellow  blossomed 
vigorous  shrub. 

KcEMPFER'sIrISESON  dry  LAND.— Don't 
become  possessed  of  the  idea  that  because 
you  haven't  a  water  puddle  or  tank  in 
your  garden  you  cannot  grow  these  gor- 
geous Japanese  flowers.  Vou  can  grow 
them  firstrate  in  any  good,  deep,  inclined 
to  moist,  garden  ground.  They  arc  now 
in  their  heyday. 

If  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  is  the  best 
crimson  rose  we  have  got  and  the  most 
to  be  desired  for  our  American  gardens, 
why  does  it  mildew  at  Dosoris  worse 
than  any  other  H.  R.  rose  now  in  bloom? 
Yes,  it  flowered  well  and  is  growing  well, 
and  now  every  plant  of  it  is  touched 
with  mildew,  while  many  other  kinds 
beside  it  are  clean. 

Three  New  Hardy  Water  Lilies.— 
In  the  Revue  Horticole  is  a  colored  plate 
of  three  new  hybrid  nymphaas  raised  by 
that  most  successful  enthusiast,  M. 
Latour-Marliac,  who  has  already  en- 
riched us  marvellously  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. These  new  ones  consist  of  N.  Sieg- 
noureti,  orange;  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea, 
carmine;  and  TV.  Laydekeri  fulgens.  light 


SpiR.fiA  Anthony  Waterer  is  a  new 
variety  of  S.  Buwalda,  with  corymbs  of 
deeper  rosy  crimson  blossoms,  but  a 
writer  in  the  Garden  fails  to  find  "much 
difference  between  it  and  a  kind  I  have 
grOAfn  two  years  as  Spinea  Bumalda 
ruberrima."  He  notes  that  in  the  case  of 
Anthony  Waterer  there  is  a  tendency  to 
variegation  in  every  plant.  This  ten- 
dency is  natural  to  the  species. 

Her  M.vjesty  is  a  whiter  and  finer 
hardy  pink  than  Mrs.  Simpkins;  both 
grow  well  and  bloom  well,  and  seem  to 
be  perfectly  hardy,  and  both  burst  their 
calyx.  It  is  so  easy  to  propagate  these 
hardy  pinks  that  we  wonder  more  of  them 
are  not  grown.  Early  in  April  we  lift 
them,  tear  the  clumps  apart,  keeping 
some  roots  to  each  division,  and  plant 
them  again  and  at  once,  making  an  edg- 
ing of  them 
■  Pruning  trees  in  summer  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  flowers,  henci;  fruitful- 
ness,  whereas  pruning  in  winter  is  apt  to 
induce  the  production  of  wood.  Wounds 
made  in  summer,  if  cut  smooth,  heal  easy, 
and  there  is  very  little  "bleeding"  at  the 
wounds  made  Therefore  dont  be  afraid 
to  do  a  little  pruning  in  summer,  keep  the 
trees  well  balanced  and  symmetrical.  But 
always  remember  hard  pruning,  if  it  can 
at  all  be  avoided,  should  never  be  prac- 
ticed. 

Talk  of  fancy  trellises  or  rustic 
supports  for  climbing  roses  and  hardy 
vines  all  you  please, but  when  w^e  look  up 
the  rose  arbor  at  Dosoris  made  of  plain 
posts  and  an  iron  bow,  and  cannot  see 
anything  but  solid  arches  of  rose  leaves 
and  blossoms  we  do  not  think  that  any 
fancy  trellis  on  earth  could  do  better 
work.  .\nd  when  we  look  upon  that 
solid  column  14  feet  high  of  the  wild 
prairie  rose,  a  pillar  of  lovely  blossoms 
from  the  ground  up,  we  are  not  ])iepared 
to  ailinit  lliat  the  hickory  pole  that  su])- 
D'liis  it  coulil  be  surpassed  for  its  jmrpose 


Magnolia  PARVIFLORA.-What  a  beauty 
it  is,  and  so  far,  in  the  ease  of  ten  or 
twelve  year  old  plants  it  shows  no  sign 
of  taking  the  Japanese  die-back.  During 
the  fortnight  preceding  the  2nd  inst  it 
was  full  of  spotless  showy  blossoms,  but 
then  the  rose  bugs  came  and  they  seek  it 
more  than  any  other  flowerinthe garden. 
Many  of  the  blossoms  are  semi-double. 
On  the  same  plant  some  of  the  flo tiers 
have  nine  petals,  and  others  have  12,  15, 
18,  21,  or  24. 

Viburnum  tomentosum  is  the  ".single" 
flowered  form  of  the  Japanese  snowball, 
V.  pUcatum.  Writing  about  it  the  other 
day  Mr.  E.  L.  Beard,  of  Boston,  says: 
"1  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  it,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me 
to  speak  of  its  great  beauty.  *  *  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best  things  ever  in- 
troduced from  a  strictly  high  standpoint 
of  horticulture."  A  very  beautiful  clean- 
appearing  shrub.  It  has  bloomed  at 
Dosoris  for  some  years. 

Let  the  water  flow  if  you  want  to 
get  succulent  vegetables  and  beautiful 
flowers  this  summer.  Many  of  you  com- 
plain that  your  peonies  don't  bloom  well 
and  wonder  why  they  don't.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  drouth  in  summer,  especially 
in  early  summer,  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
Let  the  water  penetrate  to  their  lower- 
most roots  and  encourage  them  to  make 
a  strong  healthy  growth  now,  and  prob- 
ably there  will  be  nothing  amiss  with  the 
crop  of  blossoms  next  spring. 

Rhododendrons  — Pick  the  old  blos- 
soms and  newly  formed  seed  pods  oft'  of 
them,  and  the  same  with  azaleas.  It  isn't 
absolutely  necessary  at  all,  but  as  we  all 
know  the  main  effort  of  the  plants  are 
now  directed  towards  perfectirg  and 
ripening  the  seed  which  is  useless  to  us, 
we  should  nip  out  the  seed  pods  and  in- 
duce the  plants  to  direct  their  energies  to 
perfecting  the  wood  and  foliage  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  good  crop  of  blos- 
soms next  year.  It  is  for  their  flowers 
and  not  for  their  seeds  we  keep  them. 

SuNSCALD  ON  PLANTS.  Some  folks  don't 
admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing.  But 
when  we  look  upon  that  handsome  mass 
of  variegated  Funkia  ovata  and  seethe 
leaves  all  scalded  as  if  boiling  water  had 
been  thrown  over  them,  and  then  turn 
around  and  view  that  Carolina  hemlock 
with  its  young  shoots  completely 
destroyed,  and  remember  the  dripping 
foggy  morning  followed  by  the  scorching 
hot  sunshine  of  the  day  when  it  happened 
it  is  hard  to  convince  us  that  we  are  the 
duffer  because  we  believe  our  own  eyes 
that  such  a  thing  could  happen. 

Cytisus  .\ndreanus,  the  beautiful  partly 
crimson  flowered  form  of  the  European 
broom,  is  said  to  be  hardier  when  raised 
from  seed  than  when  grafted  on  labur- 
num, the  stock  commonly  used  for  it.  A 
correspondent  of  the  London  Garden  tells 
that  he  raised  a  lot  of  plants  of  it  from 
seed,  and  some  came  true  to  the  parent, 
but  the  majority  reverted  to  the  plain  yel- 
low broom  However,  he  planted  them 
all  out  together,  and  now  they  are  in 
bloom  and  flourishing,  the  Andreanus  as 
well  as  the  other.  On  the  other  hand 
every  gralted  plant  of  it  is  pretty  gener- 
ally killed  all  over  the  country. 

English  Irises.— By  this  we  mean  the 
bulbous  rooted  ones  generally  soltJ  and 
grown  under  this  name,  but  which  in 
reality  are  indigenous  in  the  mountains 
of  Spain  and  not  in  England  at  all.  They 
are  now  (June  24)  in  full  bloom  at  Dosoris 
and  lovelv  flowers  thcv  are  too.  bold  and 
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vvliite,  pale  blue,  lilac,  violet  and  many 
shacks  of  iiitinse  bhie-pui-ple.  Tliev  are 
aiiioii;^  ilicclicapcst  of  bulbs.  Get  a  lot 
ot  tliiiii  wIkii  you  order  your  Dutch  bulbs 
ami  plant  tlaiii  in  clumps  in  the  garden 
as  you  would  narcissus  in  good,  warm 
ground.  They  are  hardy  here  and  come 
up  and  bloom  year  after  year.  S])anisli 
irises  treated  in  the  same  way  bloom  a 
fortnight  earlier. 

Tii.\T  "MvsTKKiois  CRor,"  page  2'.)() 
—Three  out  of  the  four  persons  mentioned 
in  that  note  have  since  then  communi- 
cated with  us  on  the  subject,  and  given 
us  considerably  more  light  on  it.  The 
bottles  that  were  buried  were  empty  ones 
and  used  as  an  edging  in  the  garden; 
they  were  planted  close  together,  necks 
well  down  and  bottoms  up  and  all  even 
in  the  row  and  level  on  top,  as  if  they 
were  a  tile  edging  or  curbing.  An  edging 
to  garden  walks  and  flower  beds,  of  in- 
verted, deeply  set  bottles,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  old  country  gardens  in  Europe, 
we  have  seen  it  there,  but  we  don't  likeit, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  the  "celebrated 
amateur"  will  remove  it  from  his  garden. 
The  landscape  gardener  denies  them 
"Novice,"  knowing  that  his  neighbor  is 
dceplv  versed  in  chemistry  and  entomol- 
ogy, thought  that  the  bottles  were  insect 
traps  or  destroyers.  But  the  irrepressible 
brother-in-law  having  bought  his  knowl- 
edge ot  gardening  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence gives  "Novice"  some  sound  advice. 
He  writes:  "You  want  to  know  whether 
spring  or  fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
bottles.  Now,  John,  the  experience  you 
and  I  gained  in  our  youth — by  observa- 
tion, of  course — should  not  be  forgotten 
by  you.  Most  bottles  should  be  planted 
before  you  fall,  and  the  deeper  the  better, 
and  moreover,  they  should  never  again  be 
disturbed.  'What  will  they  raise?'  you 
ask.  Well,  that's  uncertain.  If  not 
planted  soon  enough  and  deep  enough 
thev  often  raise  Cain." 


The  Greenhouse. 


VARIOUS    QUESTIONS, 

BY   V.   W.  MCISTIKE.  IOWA. 

1.  TiiK  Fi.owER  Business  Pays.— "In 
a  small  village  of  three  hundred  people 
ray  business  is  paying.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  a  side  issue,  for  I  am 
a  woman  and  a  housekeeper." 

And  that  is  just  how  it  will  pay.  You 
get  pleasure  and  profit  both  out  of  your 
greenhouse  and  garden,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing hard  work  to  you  it  is  recreation  and 
rest  and  a  happy  change  from  your 
domestic  duties.  Thereis health, strength, 
interest,  love,  and  pleasure  in  it.  In  truth 
if  many  of  our  sickly  ladies  woidd  turn 
their  attention  in  the  same  way  to  their 
gardens  in  summer  and  a  little  greenhous; 
in  winter  it  would  do  them  more  good  as 
regards  health  than  all  the  medicine  in 
the  drug  store. 

2.  Wants  a  Bigger  Greenhouse.— 
"We  want  to  enlarge  our  little  greenhouse. 
How  would  it  do  to  excavate  simply  for 
the  center  walk,  board  up  the  sides,  and 
use  the  natural  level  of  the  ground  for 
plant  benches?" 

Not  at  all.  True,  it  looks  reasonable, 
but  it  isn't.  For  violets  it  would  be  all 
right,  and  so  too  it  would  be  for  lettuces, 
radish,  spinach  and  parsley,  but  for  a 
general  assortment  of  plants  it  would  be 
wrong.  It  would  be  hard  lo  kccj)  U])  a 
steady  temperature  in  it  in  winter,  :<n(liii 
dull  weather  damp  would  be  very  bad  in 
it.  Far  better  excavate  the  whole  space 
within  the  house   to  the   floor  level,    and 


have  the  benches  above  the  giound  level. 
If  you  visit  the  greenhouses  of  leading 
florists,  you  will  find  that  they  keep  their 
plant  benches  well  up  above  the  ground 
level,  and  except  in  the  caseof  violets  and 
pits  for  storing  plants  in  over  winter  all 
tlic  sunk  houses  arc  excavated  the  full 
depth  between  the  walls  of  the  building. 

;(.  What  TO  FILL  UP  WITH  in  summer. 
— "My  seedbed  in  one  comer  of  the  green- 
house is  just  empty.  What  would  be  best 
to  plant  it  to  now?" 

What  depends  on  circumstances  local 
with  you  and  of  which  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge.' We  presume  it  is  a  warm,  shady, 
moist  comer;  then  it  is  just  the  home  lor 
many  Rex  and  other  fine  begonias,  ferns, 
palms,  dracasnas,  and  the  like,  spread 
them  out  to  give  them  room.  If  it  isn't 
too  close  it  would  be  a  nice  place  to  start 
cinerarias  and  calceolarias  in.  Many 
think  it  is  a  pity  to  have  the  greenhouse 
empty  in  summer,  and  so  it  is  if  you  have 
appropriate  plants  to  fill  it,  but  if  your 
plants  are  better  in  the  open  air  in  sum- 
mer than  in  the  greenhouse,  then  it  is 
cruelty  to  keep  them  in  it. 

4.  "I  had  dahlias,  geraniums,  cannas, 
verbenas,  cuphea,  scarlet  sage,ageratum, 
pansies,  golden  feverfew,  chrysanthe- 
mums, etc.,  in  all  over  thirty  sorts.  I 
want  to  fill  it  now  for  winter  with  about 
the  same  number  of  sorts." 

.■\s  your  greenhouse  is  small  everyone  of 
those  plants  is  better  outside  than 
indoors.  But  you  can  propagate  and  pot 
a  few  geraniums,  and  pot  some  chrysan- 
themums, getting  them  ready  for  fall  and 
winter  flowers,  even  a  few  cannas  may  be 
potted  up,  but  they  all  are  better  plunged 
out  of  doors  than  taken  into  the  green- 
house. Plant  the  dahlias  out  and  let 
them  alone  till  lall.  Verbenas  are  easily 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  January  to 
March,  or  a  few  rooted  cuttings  may  be 
secured  in  Septemper,  August  is  soon 
enough  to  strike  cuphea.  Sow  seed  of 
scarlet  sage  in  March,  pansies  in  July  and 
August,  and  golden  feverfew  in  February 
and  take  slips  of  ageratum  in  September 
or  October. 

5.  Bought  dirty  plants.— Have  we 
retailers  any  rights  that  wholesalers  are 
bound  to  respect?  I  got  a  supply  of  Papa 
Gontier  roses  from  a  wholesale  firm,  and 
when  they  bloomed  they  were  a  delicate 
flesh  color.  A  lot  of  coleus  and  oleanders 
I  got  were  filthy  with  scale  and  mealy 
bug,  and  some  chrysanthemums  from 
them  were  black  with  aphides." 

As  re.  ards  wrongly  named  or  misrepre- 
sented plants  you  have  redress.  In  the 
case  of  the  vermin-infested  plants,  how- 
ever, you  should  have  returned  them  as' 
soon  as  you  got  them  and  examined  them 
and  found  them  dangerously  dirty,  or  at 
least  notified  the  florist  of  their  condition 
and  that  they  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
you  would  not  accept  of  them.  If  you 
paid  for  them  before  you  got  them, 
though,  perhaps  the  easiest  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  is  to  lefit  drop. 


OTflflEITE  ORANGE. 

F.  C.  D.,  Conn.,  asks:  "What  shall  I 
do  with  my  Otaheite  orange,  which  was 
in  the  house  all  winter?  It  blossomed  full 
from  January  to  April  and  now  has  con- 
siderable fruit  set.  I  have  it  in  the  same 
pot  as  it  was  in  in  the  house  and  sunk  in 
the  ground,  it  is  growing  and  looks 
thrifty.  Will  it  do  to  wait  until  fall  be- 
fore repotting?" 

We  cannot  tell  except  in  a  general  way. 
It  doesn't  need  a  big  pot.  If  the  drainage 
is  clean  and  perfect  and  the  plant  is 
healthy  and  growing  well   we  should  be 


age  be  clogged  to  the  hole  and  the  earth 
soapy  with  worms  we  would  repot  the 
plant,  picking  out  the  worms,  and  remove 
the  old  drainage  and  as  much  of  the  soil 
as  can  well  be  done  without  injuring  the 
roots;  then  repot  into  a  clean  pot.  -well 
drained  and  use  fresh  loamy  soil  mixed 
with  leaf  mould.  Pot  fimily.  Plunge 
out  of  doors  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  or  at 
least  put  a  lot  of  ashes  into  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  you  plunge  the  pot  in  to  ex- 
clude worms.  Sprinkle  overhead  twice  a 
day  for  a  few  weeks  and  shade  from  hot 
sunshine. 


W«y    WON'T    T«E    ORANGE    TREES    BIOOM? 
W.   E.   B.,  New   Haven,  Conn.,  writes: 

1.  "Is  it  true  that  orange  trees  fail  to 
blossom  in  northern  greenhouses  unless 
grafted?  I  have  heard  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  have  known  of  trees  grown 
from  cuttings  that  have  not  bloomed, 
though  they  are  now  seven  oreight  years 
of  age? 

2.  "How  old  ought  a  tree  to  be,  in 
order  to  blossom  and  produce  fruit?" 

1.  No,  not  exactly.  It  is  with  orange 
trees  as  with  apple  or  pear  trees,  seed- 
lings in  their  early  life  are  apt  to  run  to 
wood  more  than  to  Iruit,  but  age  and 
restricted  food  and  root  room  will  bring 
the  most  stubborn  tree  to  terms  and 
make  it  flower  in  a  northern  greenhouse 
or  anywhere  else  where  it  will  live.  But 
what's  the  of  it?  Our  mission  is  to  help 
nature,  not  defy  her.  The  seedling  orange 
gives  us  a  healthy  root,  and  to  obtain 
particular  varieties  and  early  fruiting 
c[ualities  we  bud  or  graft  the  seedling 
stocks  with  cions  from  bearing  trees.  And 
as  we  use  the  quince  stock  to  dwarf  the 
pear  so  we  use  seedlings  of  a  dwarf  spe- 
cies of  orange  tree  on  which  to  work  the 
greater  oranges  and  fit  them  as  pot 
plants. 

2.  Much  depends  upon  cultural  condi- 
tions. Usually  2  years  for  dwarfs,  and 
may  be  twice  as  long  or  more  for  others. 


SOME  PRETTY    GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

"The  Scarlet  Freesia,  "  Anowatheca 
cruenta,  is  a  beautiful  little  bulbous  plant 
resembling  a  freesia,  except  in  color, 
which  is  soft  rose,  the  three  lower  petals 
having  each  a  blood-red  stain.  It  lasts 
long  in  bloom,  and  is  abeau  iful  contrast 
with  the  freesia.  [The  name  "scarlet 
freesia"  is  unfortunate,  even  misleading. 
True,  both  the  Anomatheca  and  freesia, 
belong  to  the  iris  family  of  plants  and  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
the  first  named  although  it  has  been  in 
common  cultivation  in  greenhouses  for 
fifty  years,  has  never  taken  with  the  peo- 
ple as  the  freesia  has  done.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  real  pretty  little  plant  and  of 
the  easiest  cultivation,  and  if  allowed  to 
ripen  and  scatter  its  seed  it  will  natural- 
ize itself  on  the  floors  and  benches  of  our 
greenhouses  as  rivinia,  Zanzibar  balsams, 
and  dalechampia  do.  The  name  "scarlet 
freesia"  was  given  to  it  a  few  years  ago 
by  some  of  our  florisits  who  were  "boom- 
ing it"  as  a  novelty. — Ed.] 

Saintpaulia  ionantha  is  in  bloom  with 
us  just  now.  It  is  a  little  gem  related  to 
gloxinia.  Its  flowers  are  deep  violet 
blue,  and  its  stamens  are  clustered  tightly 
in  the  center,  forming  a  golden  yellow- 
speck. 

OxALis.— Two  beautiful  little  summer 
blooming  kinds  are  the  rose  and  white 
forms  of  Horibunda.  They  are  dainty 
little  plants  blooming  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, but  they  close  up  their  flowers  in 
dull  weather.  They  are  useful  for  filling 
or  fringing  vases.  They  are  of  easy 
culture,  simply  keep   them  in   a   dry  cool 
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place  all  the  winter  till  you  want  to 
start  them  in  the  spring,  when  j'ou  can 
divide  and  repot  them. 

Agai'anthus  Umbeli.atus,  blue  and  its 
white  variety  are  now  coming  into  bloom. 
We  stow  them  away  in  a  cool  house  over 
winter,  and  place  them  in  a  conspicuous 
position  around  the  greenhouses  in  early 
summer,  where  they  are  always  admired 
when  in  bloom.  We  place  saucers  filled 
with  water  under  the  pots.  As  they  are 
vigorous  growing  plants  they  require 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  When  the  speci- 
mens get  too  large  divide  them,  as  they 
will  not  give  satisfactory  results  if  too 
much  pot-bound.  Do  not  pot  them  too 
firm,  as  when  theirfleshy  roots  commence 
to  swell  they  may  burst  the  pot.  We 
have  a  plant  of  the  white  flowered  one 
that  produces  blossoms  along  the  side  as 
well  the  terminal  end  of  the  scape  every 
year.  Is  this  unusual?  [Although  rather 
unusual,  we  now  and  again  find  liliaceous 
plants  of  several  genera  behave  in  this 
way.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  over- 
luxuriance,  at  other  times,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Baronald  plant,  it  is  probably  a 
l)ud  sport  or  a  seedling  variation.— Ed.] 

Baronald,  N.  J.      Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 


FORCING  SFflNISfl  IRIS. 

I).  S.  M.,  Watertown.N.  Y.,"sold  Span- 
ish iris  to  one  of  our  florists,  and  he 
started  them  under  heat  early  in  the  win- 
ter, and  made  a  failure.  Is  there  not 
some  way  to  manage  so  they  can  be  used 
as  florists'  flowers?  They  would  seem  to 
be  a  very  desirable  addition." 

Hardy  plants  used  for  forcing  in  winter 
are  generally  those  that  bloom  in  early 
spring,  but  the  Spanish  iris  flowers  (at 
Dosoris)  during  the  first  half  of  June;  that 
in  itself  would  suggest  to  go  slow  in  forc- 
ing if  you  want  success.  It  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  force  it  so  astohaveitinbloom 
at  Easter,  but  we  should  disad  vise  hurry- 
ing it  up  much  earlier.  Pot  the  bulbs  in 
August,  rest  them  long  and  thoroughly, 
as  one  would  Dutch  bulbs,  and  start  them 
in  February. 


Seedling  Chrysanthemums.— C.  F.  D., 
Iowa,  writes;  "I  have  about  100  seed- 
ling chry-anthemums  5  to  8  inches  high, 
growing  nicely  in  the  open  ground.  When 
should  they  be  lifted  and  into  what  sized 
pots  should  they  be  put  for  producing 
single  blooms  in  6-inch  pots  next  fall?"  It 
all  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plants  and 
the  trouble  you  mean  to  take  with  them. 
Seedlings  generally  grow  rank,  making 
lots  of  roots,  so  unless  lifted  and  potted 
soon  they  may  get  too  big  for  even  a 
(jinch  pot  And  if  you  let  them  stay  till 
late,  then  have  to  shake  the  dirt  away 
from  them  to  allow  you  to  get  them  into 
the  Os  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  lower 
leaves.  In  a  general  way  we  would  say 
life  and  pot  them  about  the  first  of 
August  directly  into  6-inch  pots,  and  pot 
firmly. 

Violets.— E.  C,  Va.,  asks:  "Will  you 
please  tell  me  of  some  work  on  the  culti- 
vution  and  care  of  violets."  There  is  no 
special  work  on  the  subject  that  we  know 
of.  But  there  is  an  excellent  chapter  on 
it  in  Hunt's  book  "How  to  Grow  Cut 
Flowers." 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


STRAWBERRIES   AND  ROSBS. 

F.  C.  C,  Bath,  Maine,  writes:  "I  wish 
to  reverse  the  positions  of  my  rose  and 
strawberry  beds,  and  not  lose  my  next 
summer's  berry  crop.     Now  would  I  lose 


many  berries  if  I  pot  the  runners  in  July 
into  2-inch  pots,  and  then,  when  they  are 
established,  shift  them  into  6-inch  ones 
and  keep  them  sunk  in  the  ground  until  I 
can  lift  the  rose  bushes  in  October?" 

No.  But  don't  use  2-inch  pots,  use 
4-inch  ones  instead.  In  pottingtlie straw- 
berry plants,  take  a  steel  trowel  and  a 
lot  of  pots  that  have  been  rubbed  clean 
inside,  out  into  the  bed.  At  every  runner 
you  wish  to  secure,  scoop  out  a  trowelful 
of  dirt  and  sink  the  pot  up  to  the  brim  or 
over  it  in  the  hole,  fill  it  with  nicely  pre- 
pared fresh  soil,  then  heel  the  runner  into 
it  without  severing  it  from  the  parent.  As 
runners  often  have  two  or  three  sprouts, 
take  the  strongest  ones,  and  pinch  off  the 
part  beyond  it.  The  layers  will  soon  root 
into  the  fresh  soil  in  the  pots.  About  the 
middle  ot  August  or  as  soon  as  they  have 
become  well  rooted  sever  them  from  the 
parent  plants,  repot  them  into  6-inch  pots 
and  plunge  them  close  together  in  a  bed 
of  earth  or  ashes,  and  plant  them  out  as 
you  suggest  early  in  October.  Instead  of 
repotting  them  into  6-inch  pots  however, 
we  would  rather  turn  them  out  of  the  4s 
and  plant  then  close  together  in  a  bed,  to 
stay  there  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  till 
theoldrose  bed  should  be  ready  for  them, 
then  plant  them  out  permanently.  This 
avoids  getting  the  roots  so  much  matted 
together  as  they  would  likely  be  if  kept 
long  in  pots. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Now  that  the  strawberrj-  season  is 
practically  ended,  it  is  in  order  to  talk 
over  the  new  things  which  have  come  un- 
der our  observation,  to  fairly  estimate 
their  worth  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  older  and  better  known  varieties. 

Last  summer,  as  early  as  potted  plants 
could  be  procured,  I  set  out  a  row  across 
my  garden  each  of  Parker  Earle  and  Tim- 
brel!. The  soil  was  in  good  condition, 
having  been  generously  treated  with 
stable  manure  and  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. They  were  given  the  best  of 
culture  and  made  a  good  late  summer 
and  autumn  growth.  They  were  heavily 
mulched  with  coarse  stable  manure  after 
the  ground  had  frozen,  and  the  covering 
was  lelt  on  rather  late.  Both  rows  were 
covered  last  spring  to  save  them  from  the 
effects  of  frost— a  work  which  paid  me 
well.  In  the  spring,  the  ground  received 
a  liberal  dressing  of  muriate  of  potash. 
So  much  for  preliminaries,  now  for 
results. 

The  Parker  Earle  outgrew  the  Timbrell, 
though  the  latter  did  well.  When  they 
began  to  bloom  it  was  notable  that  the 
Parker  Earle  had  more  than  double  the 
number  of  blossoms  thatits  neighborhad 
and  it  continued  to  outgrow  it.  They  be- 
gan ripening  with  me  about  June  15,  and 
seem  to  be  about  the  same  season.  I 
judge  that  Parker  Earle  would  not  be 
particularly. valuable  for  field  culture  ex- 
cept where  it  was  possible  to  irrigate.  It 
sets  such  a  mass  of  fruit  that  without  an 
abundant  and  continuous  water  supply, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  mature  it;  it 
would  result  in  a  large  number  of  "but- 
tons" or  imperfectlj'  developed  berries.  It 
reminds  me  in  this  respect  of  the  James 
Vick,  a  variety  which  looked  like  a  deut- 
zia  bush  when  in  bloom,  but  which  never 
was  able  to  mature  but  a  most  insignifi- 
cant crop  of  fruit.  Where  it  can  be  irri- 
gated or  drenched  with  a  garden  hose,  it 
is  a  most  prolific  sort,  excelling  in  this 
respect  any  I  have  ever  grown.  The  fruic 
is  long,  largest  in  the  middle,  pointing  to 
both  ends,  of  fair  quality  and  solid  enough 
to  ship  well. 

The  Timbrell   bears   a  good   crop.     Its 


habit  of  ripening  unevenly — its  patchy  ap- 
pearance when  not  quite"  ripe,  is  its  only 
fault  on  my  grounds,  and  that  is  not  of 
great  importance.  Left  until  well  ripened 
it  will  be  of  solid  color,  outside  and  in 
and  it  is  by  all  odds,  the  best  in  quality 
of  any  berry  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
Whether  it  will  ever  be  a  desirable  mar- 
ket sort  may  be  fairly  questioned,  but  its 
superb  quality  makes  it  an  indispensable 
variety  in  the  home  garden.  I  value  it 
more  highly  than  ever. 

Among  older  varieties,  I  still  have  a 
warm  regard  for  Cumberland  Triumph 
and  Kirkwood,  both  perfect  flowered, 
both  vigorous  and  productive  and  of 
good  quality.  Bubach  is  also  an  excellent 
market  berry — large,  handsome  and  pro- 
ductive. To  this  trio,  add  Haverland  and 
you  have  a  quartet  of  good,  reliable  crop- 
pers and  standard  market  sorts. 

I  hear  high  encomiums  ot  Marshall,  a 
new  berry  which  is  said  to  rival  or  exceed 
Timbrell  in  quality,  and  these  come  from 
men  in  whose  judgment  I  have  confi- 
dence. Brandy  wine  is  aho  highly  spoken 
of  and  by  those  competent  to  judge. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  F.  G.  Fowler. 

[When  a  new  strawberry  is  "sent  out" 
at  ten  dollars  a  dozen  young  plants  as 
the  Marshall  was  two  or  three  years  ago 
we  are  apt  to  give  it  pretty  good  treat- 
ment, so  we  planted  our  Marshalls  in  the 
best  and  moistest  bit  of  ground  we  had. 
It  grew  splendidly,  and  maintained  its 
sturdy  vigorous  foliage  all  summer,  not 
resting  in  the  least.  It  bore  a  heavy  crop 
of  fine  fruit  of  deep  red  or  crimson  color 
and  excellent  quality;  some  of  the  earlier 
berries  were  quite  large — 5  inches  around 
but  the  large  majority  were  smaller. 
Taking  it  altogether,  however,  except  in 
form  of  berry  and  fine  quality,  we  prefer 
Sharpless,  which  is  still  king  among 
strawberries  on  Long  Island.— Ed.] 


STIRRING    THE    SOIL    IS    BETTER    THAN 
IHULCfllNO. 

In  1S53  I  planted  a  pear  orchard  of 
1,500  trees,  about  a  fourth  of  which  only 
I  was  able  to  rrulch;  the  balance  I  culti- 
vated as  effectually  as  we  do  a  cotton 
field  or  vegetable  patch.  The  result  was 
that  those  not  mulched  grew  far  better 
than  those  that  were.  For  the  last  fifty 
years  I  have  practiced  mulching  more  or 
less  for  many  things,  and  with  alwaj'S  the 
same  result — that  the  plants  that  were 
cultivated  often  and  thoroughly  invaria- 
bly did  better  than  those  of  the  same  kind 
and  planting  that  were  mulched,  so  now 
I  am  convinced  that  the  more  and  better 
you  stir  the  soil  among  growing  crops, 
be  they  of  the  field  or  garden,  the  betterit 
is  for  them,  and  far  better  than  any  mulch- 
ing, for  it  admits  air,  moisture  and  natu- 
ral gases,  which  are  the  life  of  the  plants, 
to  the  roots.  Mulching  doesn't  do  this. 
James  Stewart. 

Elmwood  Nursery,  Memphis. 


Frozen  Grape  Vines.— An  experiment 
with  frosted  grape  vines  has  settled  it 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  when  the  shoots 
are  killed  back  is  to  immediately  break 
out  the  frozen  canes  and  let  new  ones 
grow  from  adventitious  buds,  and  the 
remaining  double  buds.  A  half  crop  can 
usually  be  got  from  the  latter.  If  not 
broken  out  shoots  finallj'  start  from 
laterals  and  next  year's  buds,  but  these 
are  unhealthy  and  the  vine  seems  much 
injured.  D.  S.  M. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

I  HAVE  NEVER  yet  had  any  horticultural 
paper  which  I  enjoy  nearly  so  much  as 
Gardening.  T.  C.  W. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  June,  1895. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 


flSPflRflGUS. 

(Ti-owing  asparagus  from  seed  results, 
as  with  all  plants  so  grown,  in  a  consid- 
erable variation.  It  is  true  that  varieties 
more  or  less  fixed  in  their  characters  arc 
propagated  from  seed;  indeed  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  method  generally 
practiced,  if  at  all.  Birds  seem  tobe  fond 
of  ripe  asparagus  berries;  and  from  seed 
apparently  so  distributed  many  plants 
have  grown  up  during  the  past  thirty 
years  uponmyold  "home  place."  Usually 
there  has  been  nothing  special  about 
these  volunteer  plants,  except  some  diffi- 
culty in  eradicating  them,  to  attract  at- 
tention. But  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago  a  monstrous  volunteer  plant  ap- 
peared, growing  in  thick  grass,  yet  yield- 
ing stalks  a  full  inch  in  diameter.  I  have 
never  heard  of  dividing  asparagus  plants 
as  a  method  or  means  of  propagation, 
either  for  domestic  use  or  commercially; 
but  so  many  visitors  have  remarked  this 
"crow-bar  looking"  specimen  that  some 
little  time  since  I  had  it  dug  up.  This 
was  no  small  job,  for  the  roots,  though 
cut  close  with  a  nursery  spade,  made  a 
mass  scarcely  smaller  than  an  old  fash- 
ioned molasses  hogshead.  Saws  and 
sharp  spades  were  brought  into  service 
for  its  sub-division,  with  smaller  tools 
for  dividing  bud  from  bud;  and  these  frag- 
ments were  set  in  rows  in  the  garden. 
They  are  growing  very  well  for  the  first 
season;  but  before  expending  much  more 
effort  in  this  direction  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  this  way  of  propagating 
asparagus  has  ever  been  practiced  among 
market  gardeners.  It  would  appear  to 
be  the  only  way  to  propagate  a  distinct 
variety,  as  seedlings  would  certainly  vary 
widely,  and  probably  might  i)rove,  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  unlike  the 
parent.  I  am  almost  alar\ned  to  t 
of  the  size  which  heads  of  this  jilant 
would  present  imder  clean  culture  a 
heavy  manuring.  Yet  perhaps  now 
has  been  removed  from  its  birthplace  it 
may  not  recover  its  original  vigor.  But 
if  it  should  do  so  and  propagatio 
sub-division  prove  a  success  it  might 
really  become  the  parent  of  a  new  and  de 
sirable  strain  of  this  useful  vegetable 

T.  H.  HosKiNS. 


There  is  nothing  new  in  propagating; 
asparagus  by  division;  we  have  done  it 
ourselves  and  seen  it  done  several  times 
by  others.  In  the  case  of  such  fine  vari- 
eties as  the  one  you  have  secured  bv 
division  is  the  proper  method  of  mcreasi 
But  don't  wait  till  the  plants  get  so  I  u 
and  old  as  your  one  was  before  dnidiiu 
them;  there  is  a  risk  of  losing  some  of  th 
middle  cuts  in  such  large  root  stocks 
Take  an  ordinary  asparagus  field  (raising 
asparagus  for  market  is  the  principal 
money  crop  of  the  farmers  around  Doso 
ris,  for  we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  0>  ster 
Bay  asparagus  district,  with  its  bro-id 
acres  of  "grass,"  and  several  canning  lac 
tories)  and  mark  the  number  of  distintt 
varieties  of  "grass"  one  can  gtt  in  it 
some  are  pale  green,  some  rise  almost 
white;  some  are  deep  green,  others  have 
a  purplish  tinge;  some  rise  u])  s<.\"ral 
inches  above  ground  without  feathering 
othei-s  begin  to  feather  almost  at  once 
some  have  verj'  large  "grass,"  others 
more  slender  stems;  and  some  Ixtonic 
loaded  with  berries,  while  others  appcir 
to  be  perfectly  sterile.  At  the  sami.  tunc 
the  general  average  of  the  fiel  1  is  the 
same.  Then  why  don't  we  hold  iiid  V-r 
[continued  on  page  31C>  I 
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petuate  some  of  these  more  desirable 
plants?  Because  the  bother  of  selection 
and  perpetuation  is  too  great  and  won't 
pay.  Anything  we  can  perpetuate  true 
to  type  from  seed  is  all  right,  but  when  it 
comes  to  increasing  the  stock  by  divisi6n 
the  people  won't  do  it,  there  is  too  much 
trouble  about  it  compared  with  raising 
the  plants  from  seed. 


FLflNTINO  CELERY. 


A  correspondent  asks:  "Do  you  advise 
celery  to  be  grown  in  trenches,  or  on  the 
surface  and  then  earthed  up?" 

In  trenches,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  old  logy.  As  a  rule  market  gar- 
deners plant  in  rows  on  the  level,  as  they 
would  cauliflower  or  any  other  crop.  We 
mark  oft" our  rows  3 V2  to  4-V^  feet  apart, 
according  to  whether  we  are  going  to 
plant  one  or  two  rows  in  it;  and  in  our 
best  land  we  make  them  5  feet  apart. 
Then  we  throw  out  a  tiench  about  10  or 
12  inches  wide  and  J-  to  5  inches  deep. 
Scatter  some  short  manure  in  this  and 
fork  it  under,  making  the  earth  quite  fine. 
Then  plant.  Now  if  dry  weather  strikes 
us,  and  we  have  got  to  water  freely,  the 
trench  will  hold  the  water  to  the  plants; 
when  planted  on  the  surface  watering  cel- 
ery is  a  tedious  job,  and  the  plants  don't 
alw.ays  get  as  much  as  they  would  if  it 
didn't  run  away  so  easily.  And  when  it 
comes  to  earthing  up,  especially  if  boards 
are  used,  the  trench  has  great  advantages 
over  the  level  system.  Then  again  if  we 
go  by  the  quality  of  the  mature  celery — 
well,"  we  are  going  to  stick  to  the  trench. 


The  CornWorm.— We  a  wait  the  coming 
of  the  first  mess  ot  swett  corn  about  as 
anxiously  as  we  do  the  first  picking  of 
strawberries,  but  how  disgusting  and 
disappointing  it  is  when  we  find  that 
every  ear  of  the  early  corn  is  infested  and 
channelled  by  the  dirty  looking  larvc-e  of 
the  corn  worm.  Just  as  soon  as  the  corn 
silks  we  look  out  for  these  worms.  The 
moth  lays  its  eggs  among  the  silk.  In  a 
few  daj'S  they  hatch  out  and  the  young 
larvje  make  their  way  to  the  ear,  begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  it.  Then  is  the  time  to 
catch  them.  We  go  over  every  ear,  open 
it  a  little  bit  at  the  end  to  see  if  there  are 
any  worms  in  it,  and  kill  them  if  there 
are.  With  this  care  we  get  nice  corn; 
without  it  the  corn  is  practically  des- 
troyed. Any  hills  niisse(i  are  sure  to  be 
infested.  Tedious  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only 
real  remedy. 

The  Vecetaiile  Garden.— Our  practi- 
cal notes  on  this  subject  in  last  issue  are 
largely  applicable  to  work 'to  be  done 
now,  and  to  avoid  repetition  we  refer  our 
readers  to  them. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Qardeninq. 


10.000  Berberis  Thuubergii,  \y~  to  2  ft. 
M.OCO         •■        red  berried,  2  to  3^^  ft. 
1.5,000        "       purple  leaved,  2  to  3J4  ft. 
20,000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  ft. 
33,000  California  privet  I!  to  6  ft. 
11,000  common  privet.  .■!  to  6  ft. 
6.000  stroug  Multiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

Also  Althea,  Suowberry,  Spiraea,  Viburnum,  Cor- 

nus,  White  Lilac,  three-thorued  Acacia  and  all 

E  '*^r£:reen  Hedge  plants.    Priced  catalogue  to  any 

address  B.  IH.  WATSON. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,        Plymouth,  Mass. 

Wlien  writing  mention  Oardcnlnt'. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the   prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  wav.  It  has'  US 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
( Falconer)  .—The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). —Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.     $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—kn  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttirgs,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  thej' 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  f  jmiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons  1      $1 .00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Volumes  1  and  2  of  Gardening. — Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifuHv  illu^trated, 
$2.25  each. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE,  GflRDENINGGO..  Monon  Buildincj.  GtiicaQO. 


JiT^-    isi  New  Apples,  Pears,  Nut  Trees  &  Novelties 

»-*^\«Uj('     ^N.  Starr,  the  largest  early  apple,  12  iu  around,  marketable  1st  week  i 


July;  r 


Koonce  Pear, 

Coreless,  very  large  and  very  late;  Seneca,  Japan  Gloden  Russet,  Vt.  Beauty  &c., 
Japan  Quince  Columbia  unequalled  for  jelly.  Nuts— Parry's  Giant,  8  in.  around 
the  largest  known  chestnut;  Paragon,  Nuinbo  and  many  others.  Walnuts  — 
Prench,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  Am.,  Pecans  Almonds  and  Filberts, 
Klpeagnus  Longipes,  Japan  Mayberries,  Hardy  Granger;  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt. 
Cherries,  free  Irom  insects,  black  knots  and  other  diseasts;  Small  l-i  nils,  r, rapes, 

FOVIorTA    NDBSERIEi.  WICI.IAM    PARRY.  Parry    N.  J. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


IH 


AROY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 1 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


|THK    KK.\1>ING    NntSEKV. 


I .*<■<> It    W.    M  \> 


THE  GEORGIA  PEflGH  GflRNlVflL. 

1     A  LUXURIANT  EXHIBIT  01    ALL  IRLI1T3. 

July  ist  to  2oth,  1895,  at  Macon,  Qa. 

One  Fair  Round  Trip  sold  July  5th. 
GEO.  W    DUNCAN.  Mgr.  THEO.  ELLIS.  Adv.  Com. 


r>  I    T  I      r>r7    lOHU  varieties  of  Cacti. 

DU  Ld^  '"""..To.'^u' "{^..^iilh?^' 

/^   k    /-^r^^      1 2  Cart?,"  $L    Sfo'rSOcits. 
i   .\.L   J   I    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

V^/A.S^    1    1  60  for  50  01..  ,25  for  25  ct,. 

RARE  PLANTS  Bo7k  on  Cacti',  lirPales'lOcts 
A.BLANC&C0.316N  iithSt.PHILADELPHI' 
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PLENTY  OF  WATER 


Is  what  you  need  in  your  garden  now. 

Our  pumping  engines  are  capable  of  supplying  from  200  to 
3000  gallons  of  water  per  hour,  according  to  size  and  conditions, 
and  will  elevate  it  from  80  to  500  feet.  They  will  pump  from 
open,  driven,  artesian  or  deep  wells  and  from  springs,  ponds 
and  streams. 


The  conditions  under  which  they  operate  are  .so  simple  that  after  a  fire  is  started 
absolutely  no  attention  is  necessary  except  to  replenish  the  supply  of  fuel.  Besides  any 
kind  of  fuel  can  be  used. 

If  you  are  interested  in  procuring  a  sure  and  economical  supply  of  water  for  any 
purpose,  write  to  the 

DeLAMATER   IRON   WORKS, 

469  West  Broadway,  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


strong  young  plants, 
30c.  each;  $3  per  tloz. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  G, 
Tarrytown=on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mention  (Jardenlnu. 

Decorative  Plants 


mer.  Harlier  the  better. 
We  have  have  thousands^ 
of  the  choicest  things  lu' 
'plants  cheap.  Rarities  as 
as  old  favorites— 
ns.  Ferns,  Orchids. 
Grasses,  Cactus,  etc..  as 
well  as  Fruit  and  Economic 
Plants.  «3J"Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue 
TO-DAY.     Its  free. 

REASONER  BROS.,  ONECO,  FLA. 


^'y  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbs  and  Requisites 
Tlicv  are  the  Best  at  the 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

714  Chestnut  5t.  Phill. 


Wlieii  you  write  to  any  ol  tin,-  i 
ers  in  this  p.tper  please  say  that 
the  advertisement  in  Garde.nino. 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


"The 


3f  flo 


(and 


lOt?),  knowing  little  c 
ng  of  the  gardeners'  art 
iuds  in  this  periodical  coi] 
tant  guidance  and  instruc 
ion  conveyed  in  a  popula 
OTm."—Pliiladelpliia  Ledgn 


"A  magazine  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  gar- 
mot  well  afiord  to 


of  intelligent  and  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub 

'       _  2"      '^--•-  = '-- beautiful  colored  plate  o 

a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engra-v ed  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Mef.hans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flower 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  : 
tion  on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  t 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.    As  avolume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  J 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

ption  Prioe,  #3.00  per  year:  »1. 00  for  6  months.     Sample  copies  Vt 


)  the  student 
I  to  be  thrown  aside.    As  a  v 
1  horticultural  subjects,  and  i 


vith  I 


irdeuiiig  foi 


;.oo. 


THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....      QERHANTOWN,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS, 


Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd, 

Ventura=by=the=Sea,  Cal., 

Offers  Rare  PLANTS,  BULBS,  SEED3,  CACTL 
AND  SUCCULENTS. 

THRE.E.  GRAND  BEGONIAS: 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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Miscellaneous. 


A  Rose  Leaf  Eating  Insect— Mcdi- 
cus,  New  York,  sends  us  a  rose  leaf  with 
incisions  cut  in  it  b\'  some  unknown  pest. 
Immediately  on  receiving  it  we  went  out 
into  the  Dosoris  rose  beds  and  found  a 
good  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  work.  On 
examination  we  concluded  that  it  was  the 
work  of  a  "worm"  or  caterpillar,  and 
done  at  night.  On  searching  in  theground 
about  the  roots  of  the  roses  we  found  the 
marauder,  and  brought  him  homeandfcd 
him;  he  eats  two  square  inches  of  rose 
leaves  a  night.  Atllp.m.th  samenight 
we  took  a  lantern  and  searched  through 
our  rose  beds,  and  found  another  species 
of  caterpillar  eating  away  for  dear  life; 
we  brought  it  home  also  and  fed  it,  and 
find  that  it  eats  a  little  over  an  inch  of 
surface  in  a  night  So  now  we  have  sub- 
mitted both  species  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner, 
our  state  entomologist,  for  his  opinion. 
These  "worms"  are  not  numerous.  As  a 
remedy  we  would  suggest  hand  picking 
only.  Of  course  we  could  poison  their 
food  with  hell. bore  or  arsenic,  but  this  is 
an  extreme  measure,  and  unless  the  pest 
be  very  numerous  and  destructive,  we  dis- 
advise  it. 

The  Golden  Oak  Scale  is  the  great- 
est enemy,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  this 
very  distinct  oak  has  got,  and  most  of 
these  oaks  seem  to  be  invested  with  it.  A 
ladv  who  was  here  the  other  day  told  us 
that  her  trees  were  full  of  this  pest  but 
she  had  it  scraped  off  of  them  clean  in 
winter,  getting  rid  of  it  entirely.  As  this 
oak  comes  true — at  least  many  of  the 
seedlings  are  golden-leaved — from  seed  we 
would  suggest  that  a  young  stock  be 
raised  in  this  way  and  kept  removed  from 
older  specimens. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  Gardenlng:  a  friend 
living  in  Chicago  gave  me  the  subscrip- 
tion for  a  Christmas  gift.  She  said 
"there  is  not  a  magazine  of  the  kind  to 
compare  with  it."  I  quite  agree  with 
her.  No  sooner  do  I  finish  reading  one 
number  than  I  wish  we  could  skip  the 
next  two  weeks  so  that  the  next  one 
would  come.  G.  C.  G. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1S95. 

Xo  OTHER  PAPER  of  the  many  that 
come  tome  receive  the  careful  and  prompt 
attention  that  Gardening  do  s.  It  is  a 
fine,  up-to-date  publication,  and  unlike 
some  others  of  a  floral  nature,  while  filled 
with  the  best,  it  does  not  soar  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  amateur,  and  is 
verv  practical.    Thank  you  for  it. 

Mclntire,  Iowa,  June  13,  '95.     V.  \V. 

The  Rainmaker  Nozzle  and  the 
Michigan  Weeder  — T.  C.  \V.,  Cam- 
bridge, N.  Y.,  asks  where  hecanget  them 

Get  the  nozzle  from  M.  M.  Jones,  6122 
Oglesby  avenue,  Chicago,  and  the  weeder 
from  the  Michigan  Wire  Shovel  Co.,  Niles, 
Mich. 

"Akebia  QfiNATA  is  the  boss  vine  for 
this  part  of  the  country"  writes  W.C.  H.. 
of  Chicago.  "The  severe  winter  did  not 
injure  it  in  the  least.  Some  new  wood 
hanging  loose  in  the  air  was  hurt  but  not 
the  main  vine." 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


wnat  SlmniGrs  Says. 


Who  IS  Simmers? 


J.  fl.  SIMMERS 


is    an   old=established 
seedsman  of  Toronto, 
nada,  dating  back  to  185^. 


NOW  LISTEN. 


MR.   BKNJAMIN    HAMMOND.  Fishkill-on  Hiulsou.  New  York 
yvar^'/r.— Please  forward  immediately  our  order  for  Ha 


have  Farrae 

we  have  amateurs  who  are  aaily  inq 

SLUG^SHOT  >i''\^r. 


have  Market  Gardene 
,.      Send  us  a  lot  of  slii 


Sold  by  the  Seedsmen  of  America. 

For  Pamphlet  write  to  B.  HAMMOND,  FISHKILt-ON-HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


>i5ie    ^r-JS^vi-e. 


A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  wAR'EteTs:"^^      THc  Whilldin  Pottcry  Company, 

Rando'ph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N   J.  713  TO  719  WHARTON  St.  , 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Child's  Rain-Maker. 


EJF»r»IiVG 


Child's 


lat   the    editor    of    GARDENING 
says  about  it. 

aio-Maker"  Nozzle  is  something  that 
delight.  The  manufacturers  sent  us 
a  couple  for  trial  some  weeks  ago,  and  not  only 
have  we  tried  ihem  but  our  young  men  never  do 
any  hosing  now  without  using  them.  They  are 
strong,  handsomely  finished  and  made  to  fit  a  \,- 
inch  hose,  or  with  coupling,  any  other  size.  At 
the  end  running  out  from  the  hole  is  a  spoon- 
shaped  blade  that  lii  tributes  the  flow  of  water 
into  an  even  broad  spreading  spray,  and  that  too 
without  in  the  least  stopping  the  full  flow  ol  water 
or  arresting  it  so  as  to  lash  the  plants.  It  is  clean 
to  use,  very  handy,  and  being  supplied  with  a 
leatheror  rubber  washer,  it  doesn't  leak  a  drop 
at  the  joint.  We  unqualifiedly  recommend  this 
nozzle  as  being  the  best  thingof  the  kind  wehave 
tverused;  it  is  just  what  we  need,  and  now  we 
have  got  it  we  use  it  daily,  and  cannot  afford  to 


Price  $1.00 each,  prepaid.    TRV  IT,  aud  RETURN 

1 1  at  once.  If  not  satisfactory,  and  your 
money  will  be  sent  back. 

M.  M.  JONES,  Gen'l  Agt., 
6i22  Cglesby  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Makes  house  plants  grow  luxuriantly 
and  I'lossotn  abundantly.  Clean,  odor- 
less, made  from  chemicals,  to  be  applied 


year.  JO 
ul  book 
•    free 


Premiuin  'juitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Vioiins 

ONLY  $5  FOR   EITHER. 


GREENHOUSE 


LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO..  Lockland.  Ohio. 

"lou  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  ever}-  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 


Steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &,  Co.  ud, 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


•■Peter  Phillips,   Punxsuta 

other  pump  in  his  brewery." 

"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  C, 


For  Flowers, 

lawns  and  potted  plants,  a  tiighly  co"i- 
ixntrated,  absolutely  odorless,  and  per- 
fectly soltible  plant  food  is  necessary. 

Albert's 
Horticultural  Hanure 

is  indorsed  liy  leading  florists  in  Kngland, 
tlerniany,  and  the  United  States. 

Sold    by    seedsmen,   florists,  grocers,  and    gener.il 
st..rts.    Sample  fi:ee.    Package  by  mail,  25c. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

lmp..rurs  uf  Chemical  Fertilisers,  8S  Wall  St.,  N.  V 


Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 
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ffREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 

Wrought  •  Iron .  Boilers  •  Only. 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE  : 

69  Dearborn  St.,     CHICAQO,  U.  S.  A. 


JOHN  C.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=liouse 
29^^        Construction 
3o°7  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO, 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

VIA 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

Tlie  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  Mne  of  tlrst-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9-50  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  ll:tO  A.  M. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maos,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Glark  Street,  GhicaQO. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

KHtiihliHlicil  50  Vt-iirs. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

AlKl  I.HrBCSt   Miiiuilacturers  i>l 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


^-?^^.^^^,^-.  ■ 


The    hinhrsl    .i».irJ..    r<.t<.in.d  Ml  tlii.    VVmld.,    lair    for   Horticultural    Architecture    (ireenhouse 

vunstructiun  and  Heating  Apparatus. 

Conservatories,  Qreenhouses,   Palm   Houses,   etc.   erected  complete    with    our  Patent   Iron 

Frame   Construction. 

SEND  FOUR  CKNTS  FOR  II.I.lISTKATKl)  CATAI.OfiUKS. 

-22  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAQO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists. 

We  desire  to  announce  the  dlesolutlon  of  the  flrni  of  Slpfle.  DopfTel 
Its  Bucceesor.  The  Syracuse  Putteky  Co.,  which  will  be  under 
and  Conrad  Breltsch worth.    The  buslne 
meet  the  >rrowlnK  demand  for  our  jzoods. 
unsurpasBed  facilities 

our  Intention  to  lead  1 

that  we  can  supply  jui 

Send  for  price  HbI  and  aai 


&  Co.,  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trade 

the  management  of  William  Dopflel 

conducted  ae  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  Bcafe  to 

!  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  »"<!  caP^plty,^".*^  with 

most  Bervlceable  flower 
Improvements  v         "  '" 


'  prepared  to  All  1 


short  notice.    Our  latest  Improved 
;8  m  the  market,  and  assuring  yr  -     ' 
lance  of  your  patronage  in  the  I 
satisfactory  to  all. 


leeded  at  a  price 

SYRACUSE  POTTERv'car  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  V 


HOT-AIR 


WATER 

For  Your 

CREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
or  any  other  purpose. 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue 

DELAMATER-RIDERANDpyiyiPII^Q 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   p^jpiyp 

PUMPING      cNGINt. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  so  sirapi 
safe  that  a  child  can  run  them 
wiU     pump    water    from 
RtreaniB  or  any  k.ud  of  we 

Capacity  l.bOO  to  3d.0uf 
of  wat*  r  a  day.  according  t 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  V/orks, 

467  West  Broadway, 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When  wrttlnt;  mention  Gardening. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


band  of  good  I 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 


Addr«s    HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

August  IloUter  &  Sons.  136  &  138  W.  24th  St.,  New  rork 


MfSPLAOED  GOKFIDENCE. 


-.f  f.- 


UniM-il  ii.safu  liv  ligiins  tmif.:  four  htiiii^ors 
ixToss  llio  ditr'h  carry  1500  lbs.  each,  four- 
teen plank  .5110  lbs.  each,  equal  to  13.000  lbs. 
WliiiethecoronersatouTrusty'srematns.the 
builder  skipped  out.  Maybe  "figures  won't 
lie."  but  tney  are  sometimes  juggled  by 
ignorant  or  unprincipled  men.  Kememljer 
when  figuring  on  fences  the  cross  wires  or 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 
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J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Planting  Plans  and  Specifications 
furnished,  and  visits  for  consulta- 
tion made 

Nursery  stock  of  all  kind  supplied 
at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Price  List  sent  on  application 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

(o\x  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  slock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO.. 

North  Cambridjce,  Mass. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Native  Ornamentals. 


screens  und  larjie  masslug  at  low  cost.  Free  whole- 
sale list  of  collected  and  Seedllnt:  Trees.  Shrubs. 
Plants  and  Cuttlnffs.  Large  planters  and  nursery- 
men supplied.    Good  plants.    Low  prices. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPR1N(j5,  N.  V..  U.  S.  A 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  Hud  Ornamental  Trees,  Shruhs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  HedRe  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  .SeedUnffS.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed    Tee.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloomington,  111. 

•^T/^-*]^/'  In  ihe  time  to  buy  and  plant 
1  >l  V/ W  Cannas.    Also  your  Chrys= 


12  best  Chry.santhemums  for  50c.  by  Express, 
and  get  good  large  plants. 
PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 
1017  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  ;J10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WATER   LILIES. 


tropical  \ 

its  of  hardy  varieties  by  mi 

b-troplcal  plants.  Cann 

_  .        ...  Ing  to  the  water  (lardi 

rivalled  collection  has  been  awarded  i 


Ornamental  Brasses. 

and  everythlnK  pertaining  to  the 


CO.,  Clifto 


yiMi  wntf  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
its  jjaiKT  please  sa\'  that  you  saw 
L-rtiscmcnt  in  Gardening. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^5^^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Flans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.       .       .       •     '  •       • 


iSiiplJn^li?lli 


f/fc r-' 


Largest  l>uildprH  of  < 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 


-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Woild's  I<!i 


Architectural  Office, 

160  FIFTH  AVE.,  cor.  i;ist  St 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IT  IS  MANAGED  AS  EASILY. 


Lind  wiih  .IS  little  care  as  an  ordinary  stnve.  and  may  be  left 
without  attention  9  or  10  hours  during  severe  cold 
nights! 


F   THE  "LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER 


is  made  in  three  sizes.  For  heating  Jimll  Greenhouses  and 
Conservatories  containing  from  300  to  1000  square  feet  of  sash 
it  has  no  equal.    Catalogue  sent  free. 


1^^^    J^mer/can  ^JofVer  Company 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.    The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it- 
self, the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  .solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Superb 
Rosr  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  ot  the  flower  will  be  found  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plants."' 
Price,  .strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  sire  plants,  sec.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  ''Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
Plants,''  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  choicest  selections  and  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  seeds  and  plants.  Sent  free  to 
all  who  mention  Gardening.    Address 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,BoxG,Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds.  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


VAUGHAN'5    CANNAS. 


^  MEDAL  WINNING  VARIETIES.     Offered 

CHICAGO-Tlie  best  vermilion  scarlet  to  date.     Each,  Jl, 
MADAME   ALPHONSE   BOUVIER-In  color  like  I 


lor  the  li'St  time. 


Eac 


Crozy,  tinted  with  i 


akedi 


red. 


M.    MESNIER-Salmon,  dotted 

MIDWAY-Kich  vermilion  streaked  with  faint  crimson.     Each,  < 

OCTAVE    MIRABEAU-Deep    vermilion    penciled    with    or 

Each.sim       STANDARD   CANNAS. 


age    yellow    aud    cr 


ECANDALE 
FLORENCE    VAUCHA 
ALPHONSE   BOUVIEF 
J.   D.    CABOS 
J.    C.   VAUCHAN 
PAUL    MARQUANT 


request.     BUY  CANNAS  NOW. 


25 


ts.  Eac 


MME.   CROZ\ 
SECY   STEWART 
YELLOW  SHADES    MIXED. 


VAUQHAN'S    SEED    STORE, 

NEW    YORK:    26BarclaySt.  84  &  .so  Randolph  5t.,  CH  IC  AGO. 


<REE   CRIMSON    RAMBLE 


^^F  il  1  f^^^^r^."?  FLOWERS 

«P1  'lllnBtna..,!    (,a.,lo'>;u.'      W,.    In-at  the    w.mI.I 

Y    I    80x2,      Cood  &  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,©, 


CHICAGO,  JULY  15,  1895. 


BED  OF  CROTONS   AT  GIRARD   COLLEGE.    PHILADELPHIA 


The  Flower  Garden. 


fl  GROTON  FLOWER  BED  AT  OIRflRD  COL- 
LEGE, PtIlLflDELFHIfl. 

(liii  illustration  shows  a  bed  ol'ciotoiis 
at  (".irard  College,  and  has  been  engraved 
from  a  photograph  taken  there  last  sum- 
mer. The  narrow  leaved  croton  border- 
ing the  bed  is  aureum  pictum,  the  others 
are  mixed  sorts,  arranged  aecording  to 
their  size.  The  outside  plants  were  si.\ 
to  eight  inches  in  height,  and  the  center 
one  grading  to  six  feet.  Crotons  are 
splendid  plants  for  bedding  out  in  this 
country,  luxuriating  in  full  sunshine  as 
well  as  partial  shade. 

In  winter  Mr.  Huster,  the  gardener, 
grows  the  crotons  in  a  greenhouse  in  a 
strong  heat  (70°)  and  good  soil,  keeping 
them  growing  all  the  time,  and  their 
variously   colored    foiiaL;c   rtuiUrs    I  hem 


very  useful  as  ornamental  plants  in  the 
conservatory  in  that  season. 

The  ivy  covered  wall  shown  in  the 
picture  is  the  boundary  of  the  college 
grounds  on  the  Girard  avenue  front. 
Both  the  English  ivy  and  the  Japanese 
ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veiichii)  are  grown  to- 
gether. Mr.  Huster  says  he  likes  the 
appearance  of  the  Japanese  one  best,  but 
as  it  is  deciduous  he  has  the  English  one 
growing  with  it  to  have  green  foliage  on 
the  wail  in  winter.  The  large  tree  imme- 
diately back  of  the  bed  is  a  tulip  tree, 
which  is  abundant  hereabouts  in  a  wild 
state.  Close  beside  it  are  ailantus  and 
white  ash  trees.  The  trees  on  the  outside 
of  the  wall  are  the  much  planted  and 
much  abused  Carolina  poplar  {Popiihis 
monilifera).  As  usually  seen  about  Phil- 
adelphia it  is  a  disgrace,  but  Mr.  Huster 
by  a  little  annual  pruning  has  made  them 
model  trees,  and  the  best  of  their  kind 
about  this  citv.  Jos.  Mehiian. 

Philadelphia. 


CHRySflNTflBMUIH  BLACK  flPfllS. 

W.  I!.  C.  Central  Falls,  R.  I..,  writes: 
"My  chrysanthemums  are  covered  with 
small  black  lice.  Whale  oil  soap  and  insect 
powder  don't  touch  them.      What  will?" 

We  use  tobacco  tea  and  tobacco  pow- 
der. The  tea  we  get  by  steeping  tobacco 
stems  overnight  in  a  pail  or  tub  of  water. 
Next  day  we  take  this  liquor  in  a  pail  to 
the  chrysanthemum  patch  and  with  a 
sponge  swab  the  ends  of  every  affected 
shoot,  and  in  an  hour  or  more  swab  or 
syringe  them  with  clean  water.  If  the 
tea  is  too  weak  it  is  little  better  than 
clean  water;  if  too  strong,  it  will  injure 
the  shoots.  When  the  plants  are  wet 
with  dew  get  some  very  dry  fresh  tobacco 
powder  or  snuff,  put  it  into  a  powder 
bellows  and  puff  it  on  to  the  affected 
plants.  In  the  greenhouse  by  repeated 
fumigation  with  tobacco  weeankill  these 
insects,  but  outside  fumigation  is  imprac- 
ticable; indeed  it  is  a  troublesome  pest  to 
get  rid  of  and  requires  repeated  efforts  to 
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destroy  it.  If  you  wotild  know  how  woe- 
fully deficient  our  books  on  injurious  in- 
sects are  look  for  mention  of  this  aphis  in 
one  of  them,  an  insect  that  is  and  has 
been  for  many  3'ears  abundant  over  th.: 
face  of  the  earth,  and  a  pronounced  gar- 
den pest  everywhere. 


SflflDY  CORNERS. 

How  unhajjpy  many  people  are  over 
the  shady  spots  under  trees  where  the 
grass  will  not  grow,  and  how  much  time 
Hnd  money  they  expend  in  trying  to  keep 
out  plants  that  enjoy  such  places,  and  in 
trying  to  keep  in  grass  that  cannot  be 
made  to  succeed.  These  shady  places  can 
be  made  more  interesting  with  less  care 
than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  grounds 
if  the  conditions  areonce  maderight.  To 
learn  what  is  right  one  may  study  to 
good  advantage  similar  localities  in  the 
edge  of  woods  or  in  fields  that  are  not 
too  closely  browsed  by  cattle  or  sheep. 
Vou  will  find  a  fringing  of  shrubs  under 
the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  that 
almost  completely  hides  the  wild  and  leafy 
mould  from  the  more  finished  hay  field  or 
pasture  outside  of  the  group.  Under  the 
trees  is  a  covering  of  rich  loose  leaf  mould, 
and  in  this  leaf  mould  there  are  growing, 
or  there  can  be  made  to  grow,  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  native  flowers,  such  as 
the  trilliums,  bloodroots,  hepaticdS, 
anemones,  lady's  slippers,  Solomon's  seal, 
bane  berry,  cohosh,  rue  anemone,  violets, 
twin  leaf,  pyrolas,  wintergreens,  and  no 
less  than  thirty  kinds  of  fenis.  Nothing 
can  give  a  lover  of  nature  more  pleasure 
than  to  personally  superintend  the  mak- 
ing and  filling  of  such  a  wild  garden,  and 
if  he  be  a  traveling  man  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  picking  up  many  choice 
mementoes  in  the  way  of  plants. 

Warren  H.  Manning. 

Brooklinc,  Mass. 


the  flower  garden  by  "carpet-bedding"; 
but  when  it  was  introduced  it  quickly  be- 
came popular  and  infused  new  life  into 
the  plant  trade.  That  discovei-y  was  ex- 
actly what  man  is  ever  looking  for, 
namely,  a  change  and  every  available 
plant  suitable  for  this  purpose  was 
brought  into  requisition,  and  many 
which  had  never  been  looked  upon  as 
decorative  before  proved  to  be  the  very 
things  needed  for  this  purpose.. 

Undoubtedly  this  style  of  bedding  has 
seen  its  most  popular  days,  but  it  has 
given  pleasure  to  millions,  and  won  over 
thousands  to  decorate  their  home  sur- 
roundings who  had  never  done  so  before. 
Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a  spirit 
of  unrest  on  this  subject  arising  from  its 
having  been  used  too  extensively  and 
for  so  long,  and  until  all  novel  plans  were 
exhausted,  and  from  being  so  peculiarly 
striking  it  has  become  tiresome,  instead 
of  pleasing. 

Many  are  enthusiastically  advocating 
the  use  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and 
say  that  a  fine,  and  highly  decorative 
effect  may  be  attained  by  their  use  only, 
but  I  have  never  seen  the  bed  or  border, 
or  system  of  beds  or  borders  of  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials  alone  which 
throughout  the  season  was  caijable  of 
exciting  the  admiration  of  the  masses,  as 
carpet  bedding  has  done.  Carpet  bedding 
as  a  garden  decoration  s  when  used  to  a 
moderate  extent  desirable.  But  to 
enhance  one's  pleasure  from  his  garden 
one  ought  to  have  also  a  good  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  shrub- 
bery, and  all  distinctly  named. 


CARPET  BEDDING. 


[Condon.d  from  a  puper  t ead  by  Mr.  Jamn 
Gilt  ney  bcfoi  e  Ihr  Garden  Improvnncnt  Club  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden.l 

Carpet  bedding  consists  of  the  tasteful 
arrangement  of  many  diminutive,  rosette, 
and  other  garden  plants,  that  could  not 
by  themselves  be  easily  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  ordinarj'  way  of  planting 
flower  beds  or  borders.  The  use  of  the 
term  "carpet  bedding,"  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  we  must  have  a  bed  of 
plants  of  different  colors,  with  the  surface 
of  all  kept  flat  as  may  be  often  seen,  but 
it  does  suggest  to  my  mind  a  circle  or 
oval  cut  in  the  grass,  and  a  system  of 
small  beds  arranged  in  the  prettiest  way 
the  mind  can  devise  within  these  lines, 
not  forgetting  the  proper  blending  of 
colors,  and  taking  care  that  each  plant 
shall  have  as  suitable  and  complete  deco- 
ration of  its  own,  as  though  a  separate 
bed  was  appropriated  to  its  use,  and  after 
a  whole  system  of  these  little  beds  has 
been  arranged,  place  a  suitable  ground 
work  of  plants  between  the  whole,  and 
have  a  complete  bordering  of  some  suit- 
able plant.  As  no  two  faces  are  alike  out 
of  the  thousands  we  see  daily,  so  in  like 
manner,  no  two  persons'  tastes  are  alike, 
were  it  otherwise  we  should  all  dress  alike, 
the  bonnets  would  all  be  trimmed  alike, 
and  the  gardens  all  planted  alike.  But 
every  person  has  his  own  likes  and  dislikes, 
even  in  his  own  garden  arrangements. 
Both  style  of  planting  and  arrangement 
of  colors  have  have  to  conform  to  one's 
tasl,e,  otherwise  we  shall  be  discontented, 
and  disappointed.  Fashion  influences  our 
tastes,  our  likes,  and  dislikes,  and  most 
of  us  are  slaves  to  it.  In  my  early  life  I 
do  not  remember  any  attempt  to  decorate 


and  holding  its  own  among  the  wild 
plants,even  overshadowing  the  indigenous 
black-eyed  Susan.  Thunberg's  day  lily  is 
a  good  border  plant  growing  three  feet 
high  and  bearing  flowers  of  a  rich  lemon 
color  not  unlike  those  of  Hemerocallis 
/lava,  but  they  arenot  sweet-scented.  Us 
late  blooming  habit  makes  it  desirable. 

Lilium  umhellatiim  is  another  robust 
flower  that  is  at  home  in  the  wild  garden 
and  thrives  in  the  shade.  This  year  the 
late  frosts  destroyed  the  bloom  buds  in 
open  beds  but  not  in  the  ravines.  The 
Madonna  lily,  L.camlidiim,  proves  hardy 
with  a  good  mulching  and  where  water 
will  not  stand  in  winter.  Besides  those 
wanted  for  cut  flowers,  plant  a  group  of 
it  in  front  of  some  dark  shrubbery,  and 
when  it  is  in  bloom  view  them  across  a 
green  lawn,  and  if  3  ou  do  not  love  them 
the  fault  is  yours. 

The  fox-giove  pentstemon  (P.  Digitalis) 
with  its  white  flowers  all  along  a  stem  two 
feet  high,  and  the  perenniul  yellow  fox- 
glove are  suitable  outskirt  companions 
for  the  well  known  biennials  P.  barba- 
tus  var.  Torreyi  is  a  tall-growing  species 
having  light  red  flowers  along  the  stalk; 
if  well  grown  and  neatly  staked  it  makes 
a  striking  plant. 

The  common  everlasting  pea  [Lathyriis 
latifolius)  presents  a  fine  sight  scrambling 
over  some  brush  arranged  at  the  base  of 
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Among  the  climbers  in  bloom  is  the 
Texas  scarlet  clematis  (Clematis  Vioriia, 
var.  coccinea)  which  is  perfectly  hardy 
with  ordinary  mulching.  Being  strictly 
herbaceous,  it  dies  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  fall.  Its  peculiar  fleshy,  campanulate 
flowers  are  quite  freely  produced  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  Books  give 
its  height  at  four  to  six  feet;  with  me  it 
grows  twelve  to  fifteen. 

Clematis  kermesina,  a.  form  of  C.  Viti- 
cella.  bear  an  open  flower  of  a  peculiar 
claret  shade.  The  earlier  blooms  often 
have  the  petals  tipped  with  green,  or  an 
entire  petal  may  be  of  that  color.  It  is 
not  a  continuous  bloomer,but  well  worthy 
of  cultivation.  With  me,  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding are  from  disease. 

C.Jackmanni,  and  several  other  large 
flowering  varieties,  alwaj'S  welcome,  are 
in  bloom,  and  lucky  is  the  person  having 
one  free  from  disease.  A  gem  in  its  waj' 
is  the  re  ent  French  introduction, 
Madame  Edouard  Andre,  of  the  Jack- 
manni  type,  and  blooming  on  the  new 
wood  very  freely.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
medium  size,  and  a  beautiful  velvety  red 
color. 

The  Grecian  silk  vine,  Periploca  gneca, 
displays  its  brown  star-shaped  flowers  in 
a  modest  way.  It  stood  last  winter  in  a 
trying  situation  unprotected. 

The  climbing  rose  Prairie  Queen  is  past 
its  best  It  is  unquestionably  hardy,  but 
the  difterence  between  plants  that  were 
protected  and  others  left  unprotected,  in 
foliage  and  flowers,  plainly  sav  "give  me 
some  shelter  from  the  winter  blasts." 

The  Crimson  Rambler  is  in  its  prime. 
The  new  climbing  rose,  introduced  this 
year  under  the  name  of  Empress  of  China, 
has  started  off  well,  small  plants  bloom- 
ing (juite  freely;  flowers  are  medium-sized 
and  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink. 

The  tawny  day  \\\y,Hemerocallis  fulva, 
is  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  border,  but 
set  in  the  wild  garden  on  the  shady  banks 
of  a  ravine  it  is  stately   and   handsome, 


an  old  vine-covered 


The  white 


form  is  the  handsomest,  and  although 
scentless  it  is  fine  for  cutting.  It  grows 
three  to  four  feet  high  and  dislikes  re- 
moval. 

Anthemis  tinctoria  var  A'chvayi.  is  an 
improved  form  of  the  "Hairy  Golden 
Marguerite"  with  lemon-colored  floweis 
on  long  stems.  Its  habit  of  drooping  its 
petals  at  sundown  is  rather  against  it. 

The  narrow-leaved  purple  cone  flower 
(Echinacea  angustifolia)  with  its  rose- 
colored  manjf  pointed  star-shaped  flowers 
held  two  or  more  feet  above  the  ground 
belongs  in  the  shrubbery  rather  than  in 
the  border,  as  it  is  suggestive  of  sylvan 
scenes.  Its  congener,  E.  purpurea,  not 
yet  in  bloom,  is  more  showy. 

Euphorbia  corollata,  the  white  flower- 
ing spurge,  grows  wild  along  the  railroad 
tracks.  Brought  into  the  garden  and 
given  ordinarj^  cultivation  it  furnishes 
graceful  open  umbelliform  inflorescence  of 
small  white  flower  bracts  very  useful  in 
bouquets. 

Frazer's  evening  primrose  (CEnothcra 
Frazeri)  contradicts  its  popular  title  by 
its  flowers  being  open  all  day  and  closing 
in  the  evening.  It  is  very  free  flowering, 
hasclear  soft  yellow  flowers  and  is  dwarf 
and  compact.  It  is  desirable  for  giving 
color  in  the  shrubbery. 

The  Pennsylvania  wind  flower  (Ane- 
mone Pennsylvanica)  is  effective  in  wild- 
gardening  or  as.anundcr-shrub.  It  grows 
about  two  feet  high,  is  bushy  and  com- 
pact, bearing  sparingly  white  flowers  an 
inch  in  diameter 

The  homed  poppy  (Glaucium  Fischeri) 
is  ornamental  in  the  shrubbery  where  a 
glaucous  cut-leaved  foliage  is  desired.  It 
grows  about  two  feet  high  and  flowers 
freely,  producing  a  reddish-orange  bloom 
that  is  uninteresting  and  fleeting. 

The  curious  witch's  thimble  (Silene 
maritima)  is  useful  lor  a  low  border.  It 
forms  dense  turf-like  massesof  a  very  pale 
green  some  four  inches  high,  with  numer- 
ous small  white  flowers. 

The  Alleghany  dicentra  (D.  eximia) 
makes  a  charming  edging  where  taller 
plants  are  grown  behind  it.  It  grows 
about  one  foot  high,  and  bears  small 
coral-colored  flowers  nearly  all  summer, 
which  are  not  attractive,  except  in  the 
bud,  and  especially  in  the  spring,  whea 
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they  are  most  numerous.  Its  charm  is  in 
its "  graceful,  finely-cut  fern-like  light 
green  foliage.    It  is  perfectly  hardy. 

The  Carpathian  bell  flower  {Campanula 
carpathica)  in  its  white  and  blue  forms 
grows  about  ten  inches  high  and  flowers 
freely  from  now  on,  mailing  a  useful  border 
plant.  Its  upright  bell-shaped  flowers 
are  attractive.  The  Chinese  bell  flower 
(PUitycodon  grandifforuw)  is  a  gem  in 
any  collection  after  it  becomes  well  estab- 
lished, and  it  blooms  freely  from  now 
until  September,  standing  three  feet  high 
and  carrying  its  flowers  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  buds  are  like  an  inflated 
balloon,  opening  out  into  large  star  like 
flowers.  The  type  is  blue,  but  the  white 
form  is  more  effective  when  there  is  a 
back-ground  of  shrubbery.  This  plant  is 
often  catalogued  asaCanipanuIaor  Wali- 
Icnhergia 

Alstromeria  aurantiaca,  sometimes 
called  the  Peruvian  lily,  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  and  although  it  has  been  long  iti 
cultivation  it  is  but  little  grown.  It  is 
precariously  hardy,  but  if  in  well  drained 
light  soil,  well  covered  with  dry  leaves  and 
an  inverted  box  placed  over  it  to  exclude 
the  moisture,  it  winters  well.  Plants  so 
treated  last  winttr  are  doing  better  than 
those  wintered  in    a  cold   Iranic.    Thcv 


flower  all  summer,  bearing  on  terminal 
stalks  three  feet  high  orchid-like  flowers 
of  a  rich  orange  color,  that  last  well 
when  cut,  each  bud  opening  out 

The  newer  forms  of  the  perennial  lark- 
spurs, if  a  good  strain  has  been  obtained, 
are  grand.  With  good  cultivation  they 
rank  with  our  showiest  perennials.  Any 
person  seeing  the  semi-double  forms,  and 
not  loving  flowers torever afterward,  does 
not  belong  to  this  world,  and  should 
depart— below.  The  most  delicate  shades 
of  blue  and  pink  are  blended  and  com- 
mingled as  only  Nature's  brush  can  paint. 
The  plants  send  up  their  brilliant  spikes 
five  or  more  feet,  crowded  with  blooms 
often  over  two  inches  in  diameter,  form- 
ing a  flower  spike  nearly  two  feet  long, 
reeiuiring  staking  to  prevent  damage  by 
wind  or  storm.  They  will  bloom  more  or 
less  all  summer  if  not  allowed  to  ripen 
their  seeds.  Mulch  them  well  with 
manure  in  the  fall  and  they  will  repay  you 
with  interest  next  .summer.  The  showy 
larkspur  (Delphinium  formosum)  must 
not  be  overlooked,  with  its  fine  spikes  of 
indigo-blue  flowers  freely  produced  on  tall 
stems,  or  the  more  dwarf  Chinese  varie- 
ties, among  which  is  a  charming  shade  of 
light  blue.  [White  also,  and  semi  double. 
There  are  likewise  tall  and  dwarf  varie- 


ties. The  delphinium  known  as  Breckii, 
is  a  variety  of  this  species— D.  grandi- 
/lontm.—Un.] 

Among  the  spiraea  shrubs  in  bloom  we 
have  the  extrcmelv  dwarf .S'.  hiillata,  S. 
liumahla,  S.  nill.inln.  .S\  ^.,rl,il„lia.  S. 
calUisa  and  S.  /,n(,//,r.//;./.  t  lir  latter  is 
fine  with  its  white  I.  .Vihri  x  ,M.iicles,  held 
like  upright  plumes  .-.hnvc  tin-  loliage. 

The  golden  elder  and  its  variegatcil 
relative  are  in  theirbest  form.  The  former 
is  particularly  handsome.  The  flat 
corymbs  of  white  flowers  resting  upon 
the'  golden-green  foliage  is  striking.  It 
requires  rather  a  dry  sunny  position  to 
bring  out  its  best  color,  and  it  should  be 
severely  cut  in  each  spring  to  insure 
density. 

Deutzia  Pride  of  Rochester,  a  form  of 
D.  crenata,  has  large  double  flowers  ex- 
ternally tinged  with  pink;  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  species,  but  the  other  varie- 
ties Watci-cri  and  Wcllsii  are  all  good. 
This  genus  requires  winter  protection 
here.  Hypericum  Moserianum  requires 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  and  a 
severe  cutting  back  when  planted  out,  as 
it  blooms  on  the  new  growth.  Its  beau- 
tiful large  yellow  flowers  on  pendulous 
branches,  freely  produced  all  summer, 
fully  repay  any  care  bestowed  upon  it. 
W.  C.  Eg.\n. 
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Mrs.  F.  Norton  Bi.-gs,  one  of  our  sub 
scribers  in  Indiana,  sent  us  the  beautiful 
photograph  from  which  our  illustration 
has  been  engraved.  Now  if  there  is  one 
structure  more  than  another  about  our 
homes  that  seems  to  be  forgotten  it  is  the 
windmill  Go  where  we  will,  east  or 
west,  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  we 
find  the  least  attempt  to  adorn  the  wind- 
mill derrick;  still  there  it  stands,  an  ex- 
cellent trellis  for  vigorous  vines,  and 
shameful  in  its  nakedness.  But  our  illus- 
tration is  a  pointed  suggestion,  a  happy 
picture  of  the  usesuch  derricks  can  be  put 
to.  And  we  earnestly  hope  our  other 
readers  who  have  such'buildings  at  home 
will  go  and  do  likewise.  There  are  many 
vines  fitted  for  this  work,  for  instance, 
Virginia  creeper,  trumpet  creeper,  pipe 
vine,  akebia,  wistaria,  silk  vine,  flowering 
grape  vine,  actinidia,  the  fleecy  clema- 
tises, and  others.  Before  planting  them, 
however,  make  abundant  provision  for 
their  welfare  by  digging  out  and  remov- 
ing the  poor  soil  to  two  feet  deep  and  re- 
placing it  with  good  loam. 

We  shall  now  let  Mrs.  Biggs  tell  us 
about  her  beautifully  ornamented  derrick. 
She  writes: 

"I  send  you  a  photograph  of  our  wind- 
mill derrick,  which  supports  some  very 
fine  vines.  You  are  looking  at  the  north 
side.  On  the  northwest  corner  is  a  mass 
of  the  European  Traveller's  Ipy  (Clematis 
Viialba)  whose  creamy  white  flowers — 
no  fruit— were  in  glorious  bloom  when 
the  picture  was  taken  (in  August,  '94-). 
On  the  southwest  corner  are  wistaria  and 
trumpet  creeper,  the  latter  had  just 
ceased  blooming  after  six  weeks  of 
splendor.  I  have  neverseen  a  more  vigor- 
ous bignonia  north  of  Philadelphia.  On 
the  southeast  corner  is  a  purple  clematis 
(C.  Viticella)  with  flowers  nearly  the 
color  oijackmanni,  but  only  three  inches 
across.  I  had  a  Belgian  honeysuckle 
there  too,  but  it  having  died  it  was  re- 
placed, temporarily,  with  coba^a.  The 
northeast  corner  supports  a  coral  honey- 
suckle, and  the  dainty  yellow-flowered 
Clematis  graveolens.  '  To  realize  the 
height  of  these  vines  compare  them  with 
the  sweet  peas  at  the  right  of  the  derrick. 
They   were  six  feet  high.     This   beautiful 
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vine  growth  v/as  remarkable  liecause  of 
the  drouth  from  which  we  had  suffered 
last  summer,  when  we  had  only  one  two- 
hours'  rain  in  eight  weeks.  To  make 
partial  amends  lor  that,  however,  we 
gave  the  vines  a  couple  of  pails  ol  water 
a  day." 


PRIIWULfl  FftRlNOSfl   AT  flOIHE. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  word  to  yonr 
answers  to  an  enquiry  about  the  hardi- 
ness of  primroses,  page  290.  Fnnnosa  is 
(iiiite  plentiful  in  rav  bailiwick,  that  is 
Northern  Wisconsin  or  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  I  saw  beautiful 
patches  of  it  a  montb  ago  on  the  shore  ot 
Lake  Michigan,  but  at  its  extreme  north 
end.  It  was  growing  in  springy  oozy 
ground,  and  it  is  only  in  such  aplacethat 
it  ever  will  grow.  1  find  it  in  the  springy 
gravelly  shor.s  of  the  Escanaba  River 
or  mowing  in  the  crevices  of  the  lime- 
stone banks  right  in  the  drip.  It  grows 
sometitn.s  almost  afloat  in  wet  miry 
spots.  In  the  garden  it  has  done  well 
with  me  in  muck  or  leaf  moUl,  but  is 
smaller  and  less  conspicuous  than  it 
would  be  in  moist  congenial  ground.  It 
grows  in  black  muck  or  clear  gravel,  but 
always  in  a  wet  place  and  in  full  sunshine. 
1  would  be  able  to  send  plants  to  anyone 
cspeciallv  interested,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  help  your  correspondent  make  tlie  ex- 
periment. '-'•  L-  ^• 
Milwaukee,  June  23,  '05. 


SWEET  WILLIAMS. 

An  amateur  asks;  "What  is  the  proper 
treatment  of  D/anf/ii/s  barbatus  in  sum- 
mer? I  ha^e  one  exceedingly  good,  dwari, 
rich  crimson  variety,  but  out  ot  one 
dozen  plants  started  with  in  the  spring, 
eight  only  remain,  and  only  two  of  these 
are  vigorous." 

Plant  them  out  where  the  ground  is  a 
little  moist  and  thinly  shaded.  So  prone 
are  sweet  williams  to  die  ofl"  with  neck 
rot  in  summer  that  it  is  well  to  plant 
them  in  a  bed  or  corner  by  themselves 
where  they  can  get  special  attention. 
Indeed  the  safest  way  is  to  sow  the  seed 
thinly  in  rows  or  hills  where  you  wish  to 
have"  the  plants  grow  and  bloom  and 
thin  out  the  seedlings.  They  keep  health- 
ier in  this  way.  Although  it  is  a  very 
common  flower  and  runs  wild  in  some 
old  farm  gardens,  few  kinds  of  plants  die 
out  in  summer  more  than  it  does.  We 
raise  it  afresh  from  seed  every  year. 


Sweet  Peas.— Be  sure  to  pick  off  every 
blossom  as  it  opens  if  you  wish  to  pro- 
long the  season  of  blooming.  In  dry 
weather  give  the  rows  a  thorough  soak- 
ing of  water  now  and  again.  Where  the 
.seed  had  been  sown  thickest  the  plants 
die  out  ([uickest.  Also  observe  that  where 
sweet  peas  have  been  grown  year  after 
vear  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  they 
are  not  nearly  as  vigorous  or  healthy  as 
when  grown  on  land  thev  had  not  before 
occupied.  Take  note  of  the  different  va- 
rieties in  bloom.  When  comparing  the 
new  ones  with  some  of  the  old  ones  the 
(|uery  "then,  what's  all  the  fuss  about?" 
may  occur  to  you. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


rURPLB    BEECn    AND    PLUM,    LILACS,    TREE 
PAEONIES. 

As  far  as  I  have  observed  both  Prunus 
Pissardi  and  purple  beech  are  perfectly 
hardy  here.  The  former  may  prefer  lighter 
soil  than  wc  can  give  it  in  Milwaukee, 
but  there  arc  numerous  speciinciis  doing 


well,  and  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  no 
less  trving  aolacethan  this,  it  is  a  notice- 
able feature. '  The  purple  beech  is  abund- 
antly hardy  here  and  seems  tothriveeven 
in  our  clay.  The  natural  home  of  the 
beech  is  in  lighter  soils,  and  all  beeches 
are  hard  to  establish  unless  sheltered  and 
shaded  when  young. 

Our  winters  are  vtry  trying,  no  broad- 
leaved  evergreen  does  well  here  in  the 
open,  but  our  fall  and  late  summer 
weather  ripens  the  wood  perfectly,  and 
most  plants  that  are  hardy  in  northern 
New  York  do  well  here. 

In  its  season  no  shrub  blooms  that  is 
showier  than  lilac  Souv.  de  Ludwig 
SpfEth,  striking  by  the  color  of  buds  and 
flowers.  No  shrub  unless  possiblv  a 
spiraea  or  tree  pa;ony  would  surpass  it  or 
e(iual  it  for  some  special  place  of  honor  in 
the  garden.  Alphonse  Lavallee  is  a  very 
good  double  blue  lilac  with  long  pointed 
racemes  and  large  striking  starlike  flow- 
ers. Pres.  Grevy  when  unfolding  shows  a 
lovelv  tint  of  blue.  But  why  do  nursery- 
men "give  us  grafted  plants,  when  most 
of  the  newer  varieties  can  be  had  in 
Europe  on  their  own  roots?  To  grow  as 
bushes  no  grafted  plant  can  be  tolerated. 
Tree  P.bonies  in  my  own  grounds  and 
in  gardens  generally  have  come  out  of  the 
winter  urharmed.  Mine  are  sheltered 
from  the  west  by  a  bluff.  I  have  known 
a  severe  winter  that  killed  moss  roses  to 
kill  a  grand  old  tree  psony,but  such  win- 
ters are  rare,  and  in  the  shelter  of  houses 
or  with  a  location  like  mine  I  would  call 
them  hardv.  The  Japanese  varieties  are 
inferior  to  "the  German  and  French,  but 
among  a  lot  exhibited  by  Japan  at  the 
World's  Fair  I  have  a  striking  variety.  It 
is  a  large  semi-double  flower,  silky  pure 
white  with  golden  stamens.  The  foliage 
is  regularlv  mottled  with  gold  and  creamy 
yellow;  it  is  long  and  finely  divided,  and 
makes  this  a  remarkably  striking  shrub. 
If  not  disseminated  I  think  this  entitled  to 
an  English  name  and  worthy  of  distribu- 
tion. In  observing  the  flowers  of  these 
pa;onies  one  showed  a  much  finer  color  in 
lamplight  than  in  the  day  time.  The  nar- 
cissus "Barri  conspicuous"  also  strikes 
me  as  being  improved  in  color  bv  lamp 
light.  C.  L.  M. 

Milwaukee. 

PILLINO  IN  AROUND  TREES. 

R.  W.  P.,  Highland  Park,  111.,  writes: 
"Is  there  any  necessity  or  advantage  in 
boxing  around  the  trunk  of  a  tree  about 
which  the  earth  has  been  filled  in  to  raise 
the  level  a  foot  or  more.  The  boxing  is 
certainly  very  unsightly  in  a  lawn,  and 
some  say  it  is  entirely  needless.  What  is 
the  idea  in  boxing,  if  it  is  necessary?" 

In  grading  land  we  often  have  to  peel 
the  earth  away  from  about  trees  that  wc 
wish  to  retain  so  as  to  get  the  necessary 
grade;  wc  then  head  in  the  tree  more  or 
less  according  to  the  amount  of  damage 
we  are  likely  to  do  to  the  roots,  and  leave 
a  mound  of  earth  around  the  butt  of  the 
tree;  this  supports  the  tree  in  the  mean- 
while and  drives  the  main  roots  deeper 
into  the  ground  and  induces  the  produc- 
tion of  fibrous  ones  beyond  the  mound. 
When  we  wish  to  raise  the  grade,  and 
have  to  fill  up  with  loam  one  or  more  feet 
deep  the  greatest  danger  to  trees  lies  in 
smothering  their  roots,  that  is  burying 
them  so  deep  as  to  deprive  them  of  ready 
access  to  air.  One  foot  deep  won't  hurt 
them  much,  tor  they  will  soon  send  their 
roots  into  and  through  that;  even  two 
feet  deep  may  not  harm  them,  but  deeper 
than  that  there  is  apt  to  be  a  check  to 
growth  if  not  ])er!nanent  injury  to  the 
tree.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  clayey 
than  light  lands.     Fillingin  earth  around 


the  trunk  injures  the  treein  the  same  way 
stopping  its  air  pores.  Having  a  box 
around  the  sunken  part  of  the  trunk  is 
very  ugly  on  a  nicely  kept  lawn,  still  it  is 
beneficial  when  the  depth  is  several  feet 
deep.  We  would,  however,  fill  the  box 
with  small  stones  freefrom  sand.  In  fact 
if  the  filling  is  no  more  than  three  feet 
deep  instead  of  using  a  box  just  fill  in 
some  rubble  or  coarse  gravel  next  to  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  to  allow  a  ready  access 
of  air. 

SPIRAEA  SHRUBS -AOW  TO  PROPAGATE  T«EM. 

"Spinca  Bed,"  Bristol,  R.  I  ,  asks: 
"Whether  the  various  sorts  of  spiraea  can 
be  grown  from  cuttings,  or  are  they 
grown  from  seed?"  And  adds  "I  have  a 
bed  of  Spirasa  opulifolia  and  chamiedri- 
folia,  and  they  have  done  wonderfully 
well  even  in  a  very  exposed  and  windy 
situation." 

Yes,  they  can  be  propagated  from  seed, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  practiced  because  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  raise  them  from  cut- 
tings. Take  cuttings  of  the  one-year  old 
ripe  shoots  and  cut  them  into  6  or  7-ineh 
lengths,  and  insert  these  in  rows  close 
together  in  fall  in  a  half  shady  place  or  in 
a  cold  frame.  Or  prepare  the  cuttings  in 
fall,  and  tie  them  into  small  bundles  and 
bury  them  out  of  doors  till  spring,  and 
then  unfasten  and  plant  them  out  in  rows. 
In  storing  them  over  winter  in  this  way 
don't  lay  the  bundles  on  their  sides,  but 
stand  them  perpendicularly,  and  bottom 
end  up;  when  transplanting  in  spring, 
however,  have  the  bottom  end  down. 
Spira;a  shrubs  are  also  propagated  by 
layers,  that  is,  by  elbowing  a  shoot  into 
the  ground  and  letting  it  stay  there  for  a 
year  tdl  it  roots  well,  then  sever  the  layer 
and  lift,  and  transplant.  But  where  only 
a  few  plants  are  needed  you  can  generally 
dig  up  some  rooted  sprouts  from  the  side  of 
the  old  stools  that  make  good  enough 
plants.  Indeed  some  kinds  sucker  very 
freely,  affording  ample  opportunity  of 
digging  up  these  suckers,  and  getting 
young  plants  in  this  way. 

Tkansplantino  Hardy  Azaleas.— "Is 
it  too  late  now  to  plant  Ghent  or  hardy 
azaleas?" 

If  you  mean  to  move  them  from  one 
part  of  the  garden  to  another,  we  would 
do  it  any  time  after  the  first  good  rain  in 
August, "and  till  the  end  of  October.  If 
vou  intend  getting  them  from  a  nursery 
"from  the  middle  of  September  till  the  end 
of  October  is  a  safe  time,  and  so  is  spring; 
in  fact  in  regions  where  the  winters  are 
long  and  very  cold,  and  the  springs 
changeable,  spring  is  the  safest  time.  But 
in  any  ]iart  of  Rhode  Island  early  fall 
planting  is  perfectly  safe. 


RUBUS  DELICIOSUS. 

From  the  canons  of  Colorado  conies 
this  very  beautiful  shrub.  Although  it 
is  a  member  of  the  raspberry  family  and 
gets  its  specific  name  because  of  its  fruit 
(which  to  our  palate  is  not  at  all  delicious) 
it  does  not  suggest  its  relationship  in  the 
garden,  for  while  it  blossoms  abundantly 
it  fruits  but  sparingly. 

In  cultivation  it  becomes  a  shrub  4  to 
6  feet  high  with  arching  branches,  which 
in  Mav  are  covered  with  large,  showy 
white  flowers.  Our  illustration  portrays 
them  very  truthfully.  It  is  <  ngraved  from 
a  photograph  taken  at  Dosoris  of  a 
branchlet  in  bloom. 

As  regards  hardiness  we  found  it  per- 
leetly  reliable  even  at  Boston,  indeed,  the 
mountain  plants  of  Colorado  are  among 
our  hardiest  garden  plants. 

In  the  garden  it  should  stand  alone, 
that  is  be  far  enough  away  froni  other 
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shrubs  to  allow  its  arching  brandies 
to  spR-ad  tl-emselves  without  being 
ciainpc<l  by  neighboring  trees  or  bushes. 
And  it  shows  to  best  advantage  when 
lilanted  above  the  ground  level,  that  is  in 
the  face  of  a  rockwork,  near  the  top  of 
a  bank  or  some  such  place  where  the 
drainage  is  perfect;  at  the  same  time  give 
it  deeply  worked  good  soil. 

As  a  rule  the  stems  of  rasjiberry  and 
lilaekberry  bushes  are  biennial,  that  is 
they  grow  up  this  year,  and  fruit  and  die 
llic  next  season.  But  this  isn't  the  case 
with  tliis  Kocky  Muuntriin  shrub,  its 
stems  arc  hard-wooded  and  persistent,  at 
the  same  time  vvc  have  to  cut  out  a  good 
deal  of  dead  wood  from  it  every  year. 

While  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
shrubs  grown  it  isn't  one  that  we  would 
recommend  for  planting  in  a  small  garden 
as  we  would  the  best  deutzias,  spira-:is, 
or  snowballs. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN   BLOOM  AT  ROCflES- 
TER,  N.  y.,  JULY  8. 

The  most  showy  flowering  plants  with 
usjust  now  are  the  yucca  (1'.  tilamentosa). 
A  mass  of  a  hundred  plants  with  three  to 
five  spikes  on  each  attract  much  admira- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  late  blooming  spira;as  are 
in  flower.  S.  Biiwalda  and  Billard's  wil- 
low-leaved are  still  in  good  bloom,  and 
Japonica  (callosa)  and  its  varieties  aU>a, 
superha.  rubra,  and  seniperSorens,  and 
S.  Do ugla si i  and  its  variety  pacbystachys 
are  at  their  best.  S.  sorhifolia  with 
showy  white  plume-like  panicles  and  S. 
Pallasii  much  like  the  last  were  in  full 
flower  last  week.  S.  virescens  with  whit- 
ish pink  cymes,  Bluniei  with  large  pink 
panicles  and  Nobleana  with  rose  colored 
flowers  are  in  bloom  and  desirable  forms. 
S.  discolor  (ivriafiilia)  lins  nodding  pani 
ces  of  white  fleecy    flowers  and   is  the 


most  beautiful  of  the  late  blooming  kinds. 
We  find  it  more  difllcult  to  grow  than 
most  of  the  otherspincas.  The  best  speci- 
men of  it  we  have  .seen  in  this  city  is 
where  it  is  shaded  at  noonday  by  a 
close-by  oak. 

The  American  basswoo  1  was  in  full 
flower  the  first  of  last  week.  Thecommon 
catalpa  ( hiffnonoidcsYia  now  in  fine  bloom. 

Hall's  honeysuckle  is  still  in  excellent 
bloom.  The  ditrerent  varieties  of  bush 
honeysuckles  as  hella,  h'liprcchliaiia  and 
Afiirron-ii  are  loaded  withred  and  yellow 
Iruit.  The  Japan  tree  lilac  (Syringa 
J;ipiinic;i)  has  been  handsomely  in  bloom 
but  its  panicles  were  spoiled  by  rose  bugs. 
The  flowers  of  the  oak-leaved  hydrangea 
i  H.  quercifolia)  are  beginning  to  open 
and  so  are  the  spikes  of  the  dwarf  horse 
chestnut  (Aisculus  macrostachya).  Hy- 
pericum ramosissimum  has  been  in  bloom 
for  the  past  week,  and  H.  hirciiiuni  since 
a  few  days.  //.  Kalwianum  and  aureum 
are  coming  into  flower. 

The  Californian  sweet  shrub  (Calycan- 
thas  occidentalism,  very  closely  protected 
last  winter,  came  into  flower  on  the  2nd 
in  t.;  the  blooms  are  dull  red,  about  three 
inches  across,  and  scentless.  It  has  never 
lielore  flowered  with  us. 

The  alternate  leaved  dogwood  {Cornus) 
will  soon  look  pretty  loaded  with  its  blue 
fruit.  The  white  fruit  of  the  red  osier 
dogwood  is  now  ripe,  and  the  alpine 
daphne  is  covered  with  its  red  berries. 
The  American  and  Spanish  chestnuts  have 
been  in  bloom  for  the  past  ten  days,  and 
are  now  pretty  well  past.  .\  lew  scatter- 
ing blooms  are  to  be  seen  on  Khodotypos 
kerrioides.  The  prairie  rose  {Rosa 
setigera)  is  very  lovely,  and  the  Japanese 
trailing  one  (li.  Wicburaiana)  with  its 
small  lustrous  dark  green  leaves,  and 
profusely  borne  white  flowers  is  at  its 
best.  It  is  a  gem  amongst  single  roses. 
Thecommon  swamp  rose  (R.  Carolina) 
is  in  bloom,  and  a  few  odd  blooms  are  to 
be  found  on  R.  rugosa.  J.  Dunuak. 

LILACS,  OTHER    SHRUBS  AND  PERENNIALS. 

A  correspondent  asks:  "What  shrubs 
and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  will  harmo- 
nize well  with  lilacs  and  thr  ve  when 
L;rouped  with  them?" 

For  grouping  with  lilacs  select  plants 
having  a  vigorous  constitution  powerful 
ilevelopm  nt  of  roots,  and  a  somewhat 
similar  habit  of  growth,  color  and  text- 
ure of  foliage  as  the  lilac,  such  as  the 
forsythias,  Japan  quince,  Rosa  rugosa, 
Myrica  ceritera,  Spirwa  Van  Houttei, 
rhodotypos,  paeonia,  Clematis  recta; 
fraxinella,  Funkia  orata,  and  lanceolata. 
Cassia  Marilandica,  helianthus,  Lychnis 
chalcedonica,  Monarda  didyma,  Spinea 
Aruncus,  Veronica  spicata. 

Warren  H.  M.vnninc. 

Brookline,  Mass. 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.— W.  C.  v.. 
writes:  "I  have  bought  two  plants  at 
difl^erent  times,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
even  getting  it  started.  Next  fall  when  a 
strong  west  wind  is  blowing  can't  you 
shake  some  seeds  this  way?"  [VVith 
pleasure. — Ed.] 

He  raised  it.— George  Donald  writes: 
"From  the  Xanthoceras  seeds  you  sent 
me  a  couple  of  months  ago  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  up  three  plants;  they 
are  now  potted  oft"  singly.  No  doubt, 
though,  it  is  a  hard  seed  to  make  grow." 
George  Do.nald. 

Gardening  has  come  to  my  home  since 
the  first  number  and  I  look  forit  as  much 
ris  I  do  1...  Miv  Mowers  in  spring. 

Akron,  Ohio,  June  22,  '95.        J.  A.  L. 
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QUESTIONS   ABOUT  ROSES. 

MILDEW,  BLACK  SPOT,  COLD  WATER,  CLUB 
ROOT— EEL  WORMS. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  Orange,  N.  J., 
writes:  "Some  friends  of  mine,  readers  of 
Gardening,  have  rose  houses  situated  in 
a  depression  known  as  Orange  VaIIe.v. 
They  have  been  very  hadly  troubled  by 
mildew  on  their  roses  in  general,  and 
\yith  black  spot  on  their  American  Beau- 
ties. We  on  the  hillside  are  not  so 
troubled.  1.  Has  the  location  anything 
to  do  with  it?" 

Ans.  Yes,  materially  so.  In  a  low, 
damp  location  more  care  will  be  needed 
in  looking  after  the  ventilation,  which  is 
the  principal  cause  of  both  mildew  and 
black  spot.  The  best  preventive  of  mil- 
dew is  proper  ventilation, presumingthat 
the  houses  are  run  at  an  average  temper- 
ature of  56°  ar  night,  as  soon  as  the 
thermometer  indicates  62° in  themoming 
begin  to  raise  the  ventilators  and  con- 
tinue to  raise  them  gradually  as  the  tem- 
perature increases  till  an  abundance  of 
air  is  circulating  all  through  the  green- 
house; then  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to 
lose  its  power  a  little,  gradually  reduce 
the  air  till  the  ventilators  are  quite  closed 
at  a  reasonable  time  in  the  afternoon. 
This  keeps  the  plants  in  a  healthy,  sturdy 
condition  with  thick,  leathery  leaves,  re- 
sisting mildew.  The  surest  way  to  get 
plants  affected  with  mildew  is  to  let  the 
temperature  run  up  to  70°  or  more,  then 
put  on  a  Ibt  of  air  at  once  to  reduce  it. 
Water,  again,'  is  another  factor  in  the 
matter  of  mildew.  If  the  plants  are 
saturated  at  the  roots  ai  d  then  run  at  a 
high  temperature  they  will  produce  soft 
wood  and  foliage  susce])tible  to  mildew. 
The  sovereign  remedy  for  these  troubles 
is  plain,  practical,  common  sense.  The 
same  care  which  a  man  should  take  of 
himself  to  guard  against  taking  cold, 
will  prevent  mildew  on  plants.  Black 
spot,  also  a  fungoid  disease,  is  not  as 
easily  combatted  or  prevented  asmildew, 
yet  a  free  circulation  of  air,  combined 
with  all  other  conditions  favorable  for 
the  best  development  of  the  plant  will  do 
much  to  prevent  it.  One  of  themost  pro- 
Htic  causes  of  this  disease  is  a  close,  damp 
atmosphere,  particularly  when  the  plants 
arc  a  little  too  wet  at  the  roots,  under 
such  conditions  black  spot  can  be  pro- 
duced on  the  most  healthy  house  of 
Beauties;  letting  the  plants  get  a  check  in 
any  way,  particularly  in  allowing  them 
to  get  over  dry  and  then  giving  them  an  ex- 
tra heavy  watering,  will  injure  the  young 
shoots,  and  their  tops  are  sure  to  suft'er 
in  proportion,  and  black  spot  to  follow. 
The  grower  must  watch  carefully  require- 
ments of  his  own  particular  soil  and 
adopt  a  treatment  accordingly,  likewise 
in  regard  to  ventilation. 

2.  "They  use  the  West  Orange  city 
water,  which  is  very  cold  in  winter.  We 
use  cistern  water.  Is  the  cold  water 
iniurious  in  winter?" 

Ans.  Vcs,  roses  are  usually  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  with  a  minimum  temperature 
of  .SCi'  at  night  and  a  maximum  of  from 
75'  to  S.">"  during  bright  days.  Now  the 
average  mean  temperature  would  proba- 
bly be  about  60°  to  6S°.  To  take  a  man 
living  in  such  a  temperature  and  jjlunge 
him  into  a  bath  at  say  45°  to  -1-8°  would 
likelv  give  him  a  severe  cold  or  rheuma- 
tism, if  it  di<l  nothing  worse.  The  same 
conditions  hold  good  for  plants. 

;!.  "One  of  the  growers  has  been 
troubleil  with  chi))  root  on  his  roses.    We 


use  a  considerable  amount  of  soot  in  our 
compost  for  roses,  also  give  an  occasional 
topdressing  of  wood  ashes;  we  are  not 
troubled  with  club  root.  Are  these  the 
possible  causes  of  our  immunity  from  it?" 

Ans.  Yes,  materially  so.  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  clean,  healthy  plants  to  start 
with.  Then  select  the  soil  and  add  a 
liberal  dressing  of  soot  to  it  when  mixing. 
Never  allow  the  plants  to  get  a  check  but 
keep  them  growing  on  steadily,  and  after 
they  are  well  established  give  them  an  oc- 
casional light  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  or 
a  watering  with  lime  water  if  the  ashes 
are  not  available,  only  do  not  overdo  it 
to  injure  the  roots.  This  pest  |  the  eel 
worm)  is  on  the  increase  all  over  the 
country,  and  when  once  the  plants  get 
infested  with  it  there  is  but  little  hope  for 
them.  Some  varieties  suffer  more  than 
others,  and  as  this  ptst  is  very  minute 
one  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  in  the  soil 
unless  he  examines  the  natural  plants 
growing  it  in  the  field.  By  examiningthe 
clover  roots  growing  in  the  open  field  the 
little  club  nodules  if  present  can  be  found 
readily,  and  where  such  is  the  ease  you 
can  rest  assured  that  roses  grown  and 
forced  in  that  soil  will  be  sure  to  be 
affected  by  club  root.  The  only  absolute 
remedy  is  to  subject  every  particle  of  the 
compost  to  a  very  high  temperature,  say 
240°,  by  steam,  but  this  is  out  of  the 
question  with  many.         John  N.  May. 

Summit,  N.  J 


MY  ROSES. 

Two  plants  of  the  very  desirable 
Japanese  Rosa  miilti/lora  var.  Japon- 
ica  were  brought  to  me  during  the 
winter  of  1887  from  London.  In  October 
1888  it  was  transplanted  to  its  present 
position  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  near  the 
Harvard  Botanical  Garden.  After  noting 
its  habit  a  trellis  was  madeot  strong  gal- 
vanized wire  netting  three  feet  wide  and 
supported  top  and  bottom  Dy  heavy 
wrought  iron  rods  so  arranged  as  to  set 
out  about  eight  inches  from  the  back 
porch,  maskiog  the  door  from  the  street, 
and  with  a  southwest  exposure.  The 
natural  soil  is  sandy  and  thin  with  a  pure 
sand  subsoil  eighteen  feet  or  more  deep. 
Before  planting  the  rose  the  old  soil  was 
removed  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet 
and  replaced  by  a  load  of  rich  loam  with 
the  old  top  soil  worked  in.  Every  fall  it 
is  dressed  with  a  few  shovelfuls  of  cow 
manure  after  the  ground  is  first  frozen; 
this  dressing  is  raked  off  in  the  spring, 
the  coarse  litter  separated  and  the  fine 
returned  to  the  bed  after  working  in  with 
a  small  hand  fork  a  handful  of  bone 
meal.  The  bush  has  never  been  pruned 
except  to  cut  out  the  doorway  and  trim 
the  heps  off  every  spring,  which  persist 
over  the  winter.  It  was  in  finest 
bloom  last  year,  June  14,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  large  swarm  o(  bees  was 
hived  off  from  the  fence  near  by,  only  a 
few  feet  away  from  the  rose.  This  vear 
(1895)  it  was  at  its  best  June  12, "and 
was  even  finer  than  it  was  last  year,  as  a 
strong  shoot  was  trained  last  summer 
high  up  over  the  doorway,  meeting  Hall's 
honeysuckle  trained  up  the  corner  post. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  white,  and 
with  the  bright  gold  stamens  are  a  hand- 
some sight.  It  lasts  in  good  form  for  a 
week,  filling  the  air  with  perfume  and 
attracting  swarms  of  bees  that  must 
come  four  or  five  miles,  as  this  part  of 
Cambridge  is  now  thickly  settled. 

Having  a  sandy  soil  I  am  liberal  with 
water,  using  the  hose  frequently  through 
the  summer  and  early  fall.  All  of  my 
Japanese  plants  suffered  severely  the  i)ast 
winter  except  this  rose,  the    Iai)an  s   ovv- 


down,  the  honeysuckle  was  also  much 
damaged. 

Near  this  rose  are  the  hybrids  John 
Hopper  and  Paul  Neyron  that  have 
always  thriven.  In  the  back-yard  garden 
we  have  all  the  familiar  hybrid  perpetuals 
such  as  Capt.  Christy,  Magna  Charta, 
Jacqueminot,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mabel 
Morrison,  and  many  others,  besides  Mme. 
Plantier,  the  Dawson  rose  and  Gloire 
Lj'onnaise  (which  I  always  protect  with 
straw),  and  all  are  pruned  back  in  April. 
All  of  these  were  killed  back  last  winter 
to  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground, 
but  as  I  cut  back  quite  severely  no  dam- 
age has  resulted,  in  fact  our  roses  are 
larger  and  finer  than  ever. 

I  spray,  first  with  whale  oil  soap  before 
the  leaf  buds  break,  after  that  I  use  Ham- 
mond's slug  shot.  The  rose  bug  comes 
but  rarely  gets  beyond  Madame  Plantier, 
which  acts  as  a  protector.  These  bugs 
are  gathered  night  and  morning  and 
crushed  between  thumb  and  finger,  as 
dropping  them  in  kerosene  takes  too 
much  time.  [Than  dropping  them  into 
kerosene  nothing  can  be  much  simpler  or 
easier;  in  fact  it  is  the  method  employed 
in  commercial  nurseries  where  acres  of 
cherry  trees  in  particular  are  picked  to 
save  them  trom  being  almost  defoliated 
by  the  pests. — Ed.]  The  only  pest  on  the 
A'osa  multi/Jora  is  greenfly,  which  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  slug  shot  and  a 
strong  hosing,  using  full  pressuie  of  the 
water. 

I  have  just  received  second  hand  from 
Kew  two  small  plants  of  Rosa  grandi- 
iiora,  do  you  know  it?  It  is  s.aid  to  be  a 
very  old  favorite  lost  to  cultivation  and 
now  re-discovered.  Mine  had  a  few  flow- 
ers, and  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  I  was  sick 
when  it  blossomed  and  did  not  have  the 
chance  to  study  it.  T.  N.  C. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Yes,  A'osa  grandiRora  is  grown  at  Do- 
soris.  See  Gardenlng,  page  293.  Among 
single  roses  it  is  a  gem,  so  full  of  large, 
perfect  blossoms,  and  the  plant  is  very 
hardy.  It  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
form  of  the  Scotch  rose  (Rosa  spinosis- 
sima)  and  its  proper  name  is  Rosa  spin- 
osissima  Altaica.  The  London  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  June  8  referring  to  it  says: 
"Although  described  by  Lindley  as  a 
species,  under  the  name  o(  Rosa  grandi- 
Hora,  and  still  frequently  grown  in  gar- 
dens under  that  name,  this  rose  is  now 
looked  upon  by  botanists  as  a  variety 
merely  of  the  Scotch  rose,  Rosa  spinos- 
issima.  *  ~  There  is  a  group  of  plants 
in  the  Arboretum  at  Kew  covering  sev- 
eral yards,  all  of  which  are  now  thickly 
crowded  with  flowers,  and  make  a  most 
charming  picture.  *  *  It  is  a  native  of 
the  .\ltai  Mountains  and  was  introduced 
in  1S18.  '—Ed  ] 


NOTES  ON  TflE  CULTURE  OF   ROSES. 

1.  Winter  protection. — ^Just  before 
winter  sets  in — with  us  the  last  week  of 
November  is  usually  safe — and  when  the 
ground  is  not  at  all  frozen,  I  shorten  the 
new  growth  of  the  tenderer  and  less 
vigorous  varieties  to  about  twelve  inches, 
and  the  others  less  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  hard}-  and  free  growing.  Next 
I  make  a  mound  about  each  plant  some 
five  or  six  inches  in  height,  the  material 
for  which  is  well  rotted  compost,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  sod.  Lastly  I  place 
about  this  mound,  and  so  far  as  practical 
over  and  among  the  shortened  canes  a 
covering  of  sods  either  quite  fresh  or 
lifted  so  recently  that  they  do  not  break 
easily.  The  compost  that  forms  the 
niouiid  is  dug  in  the  foUowingspring, and 
serves     n     good     purpose    as    fertilizing 
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material.  The  sod  is  removed  in  April, 
iisuallj'  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
mounds  are  leveled,  and  is  nia<le  thel)asis 
for  a  new  compost.  For  the  less  hanly 
roses  I  believe  that  sod  and  earth  are 
better  than  earth  alone,  because  the  sod 
is  a  much  better  noneiinductor  than 
earth  alone  and  therefore  keeps  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sensitive  portions  of  the 
plant,  namely  the  buds  and  the  inner 
l)ark,  more  even,  or  to  put  it  in  another 
way ,  it  makes  the  changes  in  temperature 
more  gradual  and  lessens  their  range.  I 
do  not  think  it  well  at  this  season  to  dig 
deeply  about  the  plants.  After  the 
mounds  are  made  the  bed  should  be  given 
a  good-dressing  of  well  rotted  or  at  least 
half  rotted  cow  manure,  and  this  should 
be  dug  in  just  enough  to  leave  a  rough- 
ened surface. 

Pruning. — Very  little  is  needed  by  the 
varieties  which  are  most  hardy  and 
vigorous.  What  I  do  with  these  is  forthe 
purpose  of  making  the  plants  well 
balanced  and  shapely.  The  others,  how- 
ever, require  considerable  careful  atten- 
tion. My  rules  are  the  following:  ( I )  m 
the  spring  priming  never  leave  any  wood 
except  where  the  bark  has  every  fign  of 
perfect  health;  (2)  in  summer  pruning 
stop  each  vigorous  growing  shoot  at  a 
height  varying  (according  to  the  variety ) 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  inches;  try  to  have 
several  canes  from  each  plant  of  nearly 
equal  height  and  vigor,  instead  of  a  single 
overgrown  one  surrounded  by  a  few 
starvelings. 

Fkrtiuzation. — The  aim  should  be  to 
lurnish  enough  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  form.  As  to  the  amount  my  ex- 
perience agrees  with  that  of  many  others 
that  when  the  plants  are  most  active  it  is 
difficult  to  give  them  more  food  thanthey 
can  use.  But  it  is  at  this  very  time  that 
the  feeding  roots  should  not  be  disturbed; 
hence  the  great  importance  of  applying 
the  heaviest  dressing  in  the  fall  when  the 
plants  are  nearly  dormant.  A  lighter 
dressing  may  and  indeed,  should  be  given 
just  after  the  June  bloom.  During  the 
five  weeks  between  the  first  appearance 
of  the  buds  and  the  cutting  of  the  last 
June  and  early  July  blooms  frequent  but 
moderate  applications  of  liquid  fertilizer 
are  useful.  Thus  far  my  experience  has 
been  confined  to  well  rotted  cow  manure 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
and  to  licpiid  fertilizer  made  from  cow 
manure.  1  think,  however,  that  the 
rotted  sod  a])])licd  in  the  spring  is  a  fer- 
tilizing element  of  considerable  value, 
espeei  lly  for  some  of  the  finer  and  more 
capricious  varieties.  Of  the  best  method 
of  fertilizing  ground  in  which  roses  are 
about  to  be  planted  I  will  write  in  a 
subsequent  note.  Anson  D.  Morse. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


BOSTON  ROSES. 

Of  course  we  of  Boston  believe  that  the 
finest  roses  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are 
grown  in  New  England,  Cape  Cod  prob- 
ably ])roducing  the  best.  Why,  the  H.  I', 
roses  grown  there  and  at  Newport  and  in 
Rhode  Island  have  an  English  finish  to 
them,  they  are  so  large  and  full, and  have 
such  fine  substance  and  clear  bright  color, 
indicative  of  the  benefits  of  the  moist, 
cool  sea  air.  And  the  glory  of  these  pro- 
ductions is  spread  before  our  admiring 
eyes  every  year  at  the  rose  exhibition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Hort.  Society  in  Bos- 
ton. That  exhibition  was  held  in  June, 
and  the  flowers  were  grand. 

The  best  three  roses  shown  were: 

Eari  of  Duflerin,  brilliant  velvety-crim- 
son. 

Mile  S.  (le  Rodoennachi,  rose  shading 
to  while. 


Margaret  Dickson,  white,  pale  flesh 
center. 

Next  to  them  the  following  are  the  best 
twenty-four  roses  in  the  exhibition. 

Abel  Carriere,  velvety  crimson. 

Alphonse  Soupert,  bright  rose. 

Baron  de  Ponstetten,  velvety  maroon. 

Duchess  of  Fife,  silvery  rose. 

Duke  of  Teck,  bright  crimson. 

Elizabeth  Vigneron,  bright  pink. 

Fisher  Holmes,  bright  crimson. 

Jeannie  Dickson,  rosy  pink. 

Magna  Charta,  pink. 

Marie  Baumann,  crimson- vermilion. 

Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  mottled  rose. 

Madame  Prosper  Laugier,  red. 

Marchioness  of  Duflerin,  cherry  rose. 

Merveille  de  Lyon,  white  shaded  with 
rose. 

Mons.  E  Y.  Teas,  carmine-crimson. 

Mrs.  Paul,  blush  white  shaded  with 
peach. 

Perfection  des  Blanches,  white. 

Pride  of  Waltham,  flesh  color,  shaded 
with  rose. 

Queen  of  Queens,  pink  with  blush  edges. 

Senateur  Vaisse,  red  shaded  with  car- 
mine-crimson. 

Souvenir  de  Wm.  Wood,  dark  crimson. 

Thomas  Mills,  rosy  crimson. 

Ulrich  Brunner,  cherry  red. 

Victor  Hugo,  brilliant  velvety  crimson. 

Cliftondale,  M;iss.  D.wii)  Ai.i..\n. 


Lfi  FRANCE  ROSES. 

A.  D.  M.,  Department  of  History,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  asks:  "Please  give  di  ec- 
tions  how  to  raise  the  finest  La  P'rance 
roses  both  under  glass  and  out  of  doors." 

This  requires  a  compost  of  fresh  sod 
loam  (from  an  old  pasture  is  the  best) 
with  the  addition  of  one  part  to  five  or 
six  of  thoroughly  decomposed  cow  man- 
ure, all  well  incorporated.  Put  this  on 
benches  in  the  greenhouse  about  four 
inchtsdcep,  then  plant  good  strong  thrifty 
plants  about  15  inches  apart  each  way. 
Water  liberally  in  dry  hot  weather  and 
give  all  the  air  possible  till  cold  weather 
comes,  then  treat  reasonably  and  never 
let  the  night  temperature  exceed  5G°  and 
you  can  get  La  France  fit  for  a  king  to 
look  at.  For  open  air  culture  deep  culti- 
vation with  plenty  of  manure  .and  liberal 
waterings  in  dry  weather  will  produce 
the  desired  effect.  Joi'N  N.  Mav. 


CRIMSON  RAMBLER   ROSE. 

At  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  there  .are 
four  plants  of  Crimson  Rambler  that 
have  been  in  their  present  position  near 
the  stone  bridge  that  crosses  the  neek  of 
water  connecting  the  two  large  ponds  of 
hardy  water  lilies  since  the  spring  of  '94. 
They  behaved  so  badly  last  summer,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  mildew,  that 
Mr.  Stromback  decided  that  they  would 
be  of  no  use  to  him.  So  he  left  them  to 
their  own  devices,  and  when  winter  came 
they  were  givtn  no  comforts  save  those 
provided  by  nature — which  included  an 
unusual  amount  of  snow.  The  result  is 
that  all  of  the  plants  wintered  perfectly 
and  have  grown  and  flowered  most  sat- 
isfactorily. In  fact  they  have  done  so 
admirably  in  every  way  that  Mr.  Strom- 
back  is  tireless  in  his  praise  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  rose.  As  shown  by  these  plants 
the  color  is  good,  even  old  flowers  show- 
ing no  purplish  cast  although  losing  some 
of  their  depth  of  color.  It  keeps  well 
when  cut,  freshening  up  nicely  even  after 
being  long  carried,  and  it  opens  its  unde- 
veloped buds  (though  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  when  opening  on 
the  plant),  when  kept  in  water. 

I'    C    Sl-AVKV 


Mareciial  Niel  Rose.— I  have  a  Mare- 
ehal  Niel  rose  budded  on  the  Cherokee, 
and  growing  in  a  large  tub,  that  is  doing 
well  with  me.  It  had  forty  fine  roses  on 
it  this  spring  and  was  a  beauty;  later  it 
has  had  three  or  four  more  on  new  wood. 
We  keep  it  in  a  cool  flower  pit  over  win- 
ter and  set  it  out  of  doors  during  sum- 
mer. E.  O.  N. 

Tracy  City,  Tenn. 


Orchids. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Dendkobium  nobile  is  now  making  its 
growth  and  should  be  encouraged  by 
plenty  of  sunlight  and  water,  copious 
syringings  overhead  and  a  moist  atmos- 
phere. Make  the  most  of  the  growing 
season.  Remove  the  offsets  from  the 
stems  unless  they  are  close  to  the  base  of 
the  plants.  If  the  old  stems  are  sound 
and  plump  leave  them,  as  they  will  help 
the  plant;  but  cut  away  all  shrivelled 
ones,  and  induce  the  plant  to  make 
growths  from  its  base.  When  a  plant 
ceases  to  make  new  growths  from  the 
base  the  only  remedy  is  to  cut  down  and 
pot  the  offsets,  with  a  piece  of  the  old 
jjseudo-bulb  attached  for  a  "handle"  so 
as  not  to  bury  the  bright  fresh  young 
roots;  these  offsets  will  make  young 
plants  much  better  than  the  parents. 
Don't  depend  on  scraggy  old  plants  of 
this  orchid.  Unlike  Dendrohiam  Wardi- 
atium,  this  orchid  does  not  flower  best 
from  the  current  year's  growth;  it  can  be 
done,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
shriveling  the  plant  by  excessive  ripening, 
and  produce  inferior  flowers.  When  the 
plants  finish  their  growth  ripen  them  by 
full  exposure  to  the  sun,  gradually  with- 
hold water  and  keep  them  cool,  but  do 
not  keep  them  below  45°  or  they  will  be 
sure  to  get  black  spot.  The  same  gen- 
eral treatment  applies  to  all  dendrobiums 
now  making  their  growth,  such  as  D. 
Wardianiim,  D.fimbriatum,  D.  formosum 
giganteum.  D.  aiireum,  etc.  The  house 
must  now  be  kept  very  moist,  for  this  is 
the  "building  up"  time,  but  while  aridity 
is  the  bane  of  orchids  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, a  heavy,  foul,  stagnant  atmos- 
phere, must  be  guarded  against.  This  is 
often  likely  to  occur  during  cold  rainy 
spells  in  the  shaded  houses.  The  remedv 
is  to  light  a  little  fire  so  as  to  heat  the 
pipes  sufficiently  to  start  the  air  in  mo- 
tion, ventilating  at  the  same  time. 

Cattleva  labiata  has  now  finished 
its  growth  and  consequently  requires  less 
moisture  and  shade  till  it  shows  signs  of 
flowering.  C.  Bowringiana  is  now  in 
active  growth  and  will  flower  before  C. 
labiata.  All  the  cattleyas  which  are  now 
growing,  such  as  C.  Trianie,  C.  Percivali- 
ana,  etc.,  must  now  receive  their  maxi- 
mum amount  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Orchids  in  bloom  on  this  place  at  present 
(June  2.'5)  are:  Cattleya  Gaskelliana, 
Harn'sonia.-  violacea,  gigas  sitperha 
and  Lcopoldii guttata;  Cypripedium  bar- 
batum,  Lawrenceanum  and  Chamber- 
lainianiim;  Sobralia  macrantha  and  On- 
cidiuw  ampliaturn  majiis.  Coming  into 
bloom  are  Cattleya  Dowiana,  Sobralia 
leucoxantha  and  S.  Kuckerii  and  Cypri- 
pedium Parisbii  and  Roezlii. 

Wm.  Fitzwii.liam. 
Baron.ald,  Orange,  N.J. 


I  AM  so  interested  in  flowers  and  have 
read  with  much  pleasure  and  profit  vour 
valuable  Gardenino.  E.C. 

Petersburg,  Va  ,  June  20,  '95. 
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KOELREUTERIA   PANICULATA.— We  wish 

our  readers  could  see  a  specimen  of  this 
yellow-flowered  Chinese  tree  now  in  bloom 
at  Dosoris.  It  is  magnificent  beyond  des- 
cription, and  certainly  the  finest  thinfj  in 
the  way  of  a  yellow-flowering  tree  of  any 
kind  that  we  have  ever  seen.  An  illustra- 
tion of  it  was  given  in  Gardening  July 
1.''.,  '',)4,  but  the  tree  is  finer  now  than  it 
was  then,  or  ever  before.  It  is  a  small- 
sized  tree,  plentiful  in  nurseries,  cheap, 
hardy,  and  of  the  easiest  cultivation.  As 
seen  in  gardens  it  is  generally  crowded 
into  a  shrubbery  or  among  other  trees, 
and  is  misshapen  or  enervated  by  starva- 
tion. Thcspecinicn  now  referred  to  stands 
alone  on  the  lawn,  and  it  is  .1  handsome 
tree  as  well  as  a  gltMious  Hoi.il  leature. 


Big  Flowers. — The  pears  of  California 
are  remarkable  for  their  size,  and  so  are 
the  apples  of  Kansas,  but  both  pale  be- 
fore the  wild  flowers  of  Wisconsin.  In 
the  July  Mayflower  a  correspondent  in 
telling  about  the  wild  flowers  of  Wiscon- 
sin writes:  "Of  trilliums  we  have  three 
varieties,  T.  granditioniw,  with  flowers 
eight  inches  across."    My,  my! 

Hybrid  Poppies— There  is  no  such  a 
THING.— Such  is  the  opinion  of  W.  Wilks 
of  England  given  in  a  recent  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  Than  Mr.  Wilks  no  man 
knows  poppies  better,  he  having  made  a 
special  study  of  them  practically  for 
about  twenty  vears. 

Ii-  THE  Fire  Blight  has  attacked  your 
pear  trees  don't  let  the  blackened  limbs 
stand  there  before  you  all  summer  prop- 
agating the  spores  of  disease  for  further 
dissemination,  but  cut  out  all  diseased 
parts  back  into  healthy  wood,  and  burn 
what  is  cut  out. 

Canterbury  Bells.— It  is  time  these 
were  sown  for  next  summer's  flowers. 
The  calycanthema  varieties  are  preferred. 

LiLiUM  Harrisii  that  was  forced  in  the 
winter  of  '93-'94,  and  planted  outside 
last  summer,  was  left  in  the  ground  over 
winter,  and  slightly  mulched,  and  is  now 
in  fine  bloom. 

LiLiUM  canadense  is  now  in  bloom  in 
the  meadows,  and  L.  superbiim  will  soon 
be  in  the  swamps  and  other  places.  After 
they  come  into  bloom,  and  you  needn't 
wait  till  they  ripen  up,  you  can  cut  down 
the  stems,  dig  up  the  bulbs,  and  transfer 
them  to  your  garden.  Even  if  the  bulbs 
are  a  foot  deep  in  the  woods  and  meadows 
don't  you  plant  them  as  deep  as  that  in 
your  garden  if  you  ever  hope  to  see  them 
again.  Plant  them  in  deeply  worked 
ground,  and  3  to  5 inches  deep,  according 
to  their  size,  and  mulch  the  ground  in 
winter. 

Lettuces  in  Summer. — There  is  no  let- 
tuce grown  that  won't  run  to  flower  in 
hot  dry  weather  in  summer,  but  some 
varieties  run  soon  that  they  are  worthless 
for  summer  use.  Our  best  lettuces  now 
(July  10)  are  Thorburn's  Market 
Gardener's  Private  Stock— after  the  style 
of  Salamander,  Yellow-seeded  Butter, 
Perfect  Gem,  and  Deacon.  The  last  named 
is  included  because  of  itsgood  form,  tend- 
ency to  head,  and  slowness  to  "bolt", 
and  not  for  its  fine  quality,  for  really  it 
isn't  firstrate  in  that  direction.  The  first 
named  matures  a  little  earlier  than  the 
others,  but  all  are  fit  for  use  inside  of 
eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed. 

The  O'Mara  Water  Lily.— A  year 
or  two  ago  Mr.  Peter  Bissett  of  Wash- 
ington raised  a  new  hybrid  tropical  nym- 
ph;ea  and  named  it  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
P.  O'Mara  of  New  York.  It  has  a  fine, 
sturdy  constitution,  and  produces  large, 
showy,  red  flowers  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom. Mr.  John  McElvery  of  Flatbush, 
who  has  had  it  in  constant  bloom  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  with  whom  we  saw  it 
in  fine  form  last  winter,  regards  it  ;is  one 
of  the  best  nymphasas  extant. 

Shrubs  that  bear  second  crops  of 
flowers  are  qtiite desirable.  Among  these 
are  American  and  Chinese  wistarias,  but 
not  the  Japanese;  rose  acacias,  magnolia 
cordata,  Lenne  and  parviffora,  rugosa 
and  many  other  roses. 

The  oak  trees  have  started  to  grow 
again;  the  warm  dry  weatherof  May  ami 
liiiie,    succieiied     by"     the     copious    i.iiiis 


recently  have  promoted  quite  a  vigorous 
second  growth.  But  don't  fear  for  your 
j'oung  oaks,  this  second  growth  will  ripen 
up  perfectly  before  winter,  indeed,  should 
a  third  growth  start  there  is  no  need  of 
being  alarmed,  for  our  oaks  are  verv 
hardy. 

The  singlk-ii.owered  Prairie  Rose 
(Rosa  setigera).  If  you  haven't  got  it 
this  fall,  and  plant  it  in  good  ground, 
and  next  spring  tie  it  up  to  a  stout  stake. 
Now  that  the  June  roses  are  all  past,  and 
the  double-flowered  prairie  roses  are  done 
this  wildling  is  in  full  beauty.  A  j'ear  or 
two  ago  General  J.  B.  Pearsall  of  this 
village,  at  our  suggestion  got  a  couple  of 
plants,  and  he  planted  them  in  hisgarden 
in  good  ground  near  the  street.  To-day 
(July  10)  they  are  perfectly  lovely  and  the 
admiration  of  every  one  who  passes  by. 

Greenhouse  Plants  planted  out.— 
If  the  carnations  are  running  to  bloom 
cut  them  down,  you  want  stocky  plants. 
Strip  off  the  runners  from  the  violets,  and 
confine  the  strength  of  the  plant  to  one 
crown.  If  they  are  diseased  the  spots 
will  appear  this  month  or  next,  pick  off 
and  remove  ev,  rj'  leaf  having  round 
white  spots  on  it.  Shorten  back  the 
young  shoots  of  bouvardias.  Pinch  the 
solanums  (Jerusalem  cherry)  into  shape. 
By  keeping  them  clean  and  well  hoed  en- 
couraged growth  in  the  libonias.  It  is 
quite  safe  yet  to  pinch  in  chrysanthemums 
as  much  as  desired,  but  better  stop  it 
after  this  month. 

Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias.— It  is 
time  to  sow  these  now.  Sow  them  in 
pots,  pans,  or  flats,  well  drained,  and 
filled  with  light  soil,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool  window  cold  frame  or  greenhouse; 
away  from  draughts,  and  shaded  from 
sunshine.  Don't  let  them  get  dry,  but 
avoid  drenching  them.  A  later  sowing 
may  be  put  in  in  August  or  early  Septem- 
ber. A  pane  of  glass  laid  over  the  pot 
but  tilted  up  on  one  side  li-inch  will 
greatlj'  help  to  preserve  the  moisture  in 
the  soil,  paint  one  side  of  the  glass  with 
clear  linseed  oil  to  dull  it.  The  seed  is  so 
fine  it  should  be  covered  only   very  little. 

I  ENCLOSE  check  for  $2  for  renewal  of 
my  subscription  to  Gardening,  which  I 
find  indispensable.  Since  my  first  brief 
glimpse  of  a  few  copies  of  the  journal  in 
the  home  of  a  friend,  and  which  led  to  my 
immediately  becoming  a  subscriber,  I 
have  seen  no  cause  to  change  my  original 
enthusiastic  estima  e  of  the  paper.  It  is 
very  readable,  practical  and  "up  to  date" 
in  all  respects.      W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Washington,  Conn.,  June  22,  '95. 

The  above  comes  to  us  from  the  pub- 
lisher with  the  following  note:  This  is 
the  distinguished  artist  and  illustrator 
who  does  a  lot  of  work  for  Harper's 
Magazine.  Doubtless  you  have  read  his 
articles  on  wild  flowers  and  insects,  illus- 
trated with  a  feeling  equal  to  Alfred  Par- 
sons. His  praise  is  certainly  a  very  high 
compliment. 

What  can  we  raise  from  seed  now  to 
replenish  our  gardens  later  on  as  the  sum- 
mer plants  die  out?is  acjuestionthatmay 
concern  some  of  our  readers.  Now  we 
haven't  many,  for  it  often  happens  that 
seeds  sown  now  remain  dormant  in  the 
soil  till  after  the  ground  gets  agood  soak- 
ing rain,  and  then  the  young  plants 
plump  up  to  keep  over  winter  for  spring 
blooming  rather  than  exert  themselves  to 
bloom  this  year.  Some  hours  before  sow- 
ing the  seed  soak  the  ground  well,  and 
after  sowing,  shade  it  till  the  seeds  germi- 
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golds,  dwarf  sunflowers,  morning  glories, 

mitrii'iiKtti-  -^wret  filyssiim,  Dnimmond's 
ii.n-i  I  ml  ,  I  lilt,  China  asters  (they 
i-.iii  1m  iiii.<l  .iih!  poUtd  it'  too  late  for 
iiiii-nh  I  |"!iiiiKis,  |i  rtiilacca,  and  csch- 
sihi.lii.i  .111.1   \u..tiuna  nffinis.    The  last 

two  liki  1111- itte,  sweet  alyssum,  and 

])i)t  ni.iM-i.lcU  .in- seldom  not  injured  l)v 
fiost  lull. re  .\.)vcinl)er. 

Fkoi'a(;ati.ng  I'krknniai.s  by  Division. 
— This  is  no  doubt  the  better  way  when 
it  conus  to  spreadinj;  plants  siich'as  heli- 

ai.tlu.saiiil  iiiim.inla,  iiml  easily  divided 
ficiw  11^  .1^  hiiiKia  ainl  |ililii\  ,  Imu  wlierever 
tll<-  ^|H,u-  01  van.  M  1-  raMl\  laiscd  true 
to  kiiiii  li cm  s<iil.  hoiii  sie(i  i>  f^ciierally 
till- licsl  way  to  do  it.  A  correspondent 
asks  us  about  propagating  foxgloves  by 
<livisioii.  Of  course  it  ean  be  done.butit's 
a  v»  TV  Ioul;  road  to  i;et  i|uick  home.  No, 
no,  .ais,.  iluni  Iroui  sta-,1,  .an. 1  ..ai>c  afresh 
baUli  r\,a\  \.ai.  Anil  llic  s.iiric  with. 
di-lpliniMuiis,  Ih.lMiorks,    tui.ei.uis    bego^^ 
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Savk  somk  SKEt)  — Before  your  peren- 
nial larkspurs  (delphiniums),  hollyhocks, 
|)oppies,  snapdragons,  sweet  williams, 
etc.  are  out  of  bloom  mark  some  of  the 
finest  of  them  and  save  them  for  seed. 
They  all  come  fairly  true  from  seed.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  we  get  the  best 
germination,  when  we  let  the  seed  dro]) 
from  the  plant  on  to  the  ground  about  it, 
l)ut  it  isn't  alwaysconvenieut  forus  todo 
this,  hence  we  find  it  well  to  pick  the  seed 
.-ind  sow  it  elsewhere. 

Macnolia  grandiflora  on  Lonc, 
Island —Every  summer,  several  years 
ago,  the  late  Mr.  S  L.  M.  Barlow  used  to 
bring  us  some  of  these  magnolia  blossoms 
cut  from  a  tree  on  his  beautiful  place. 
Elsinorc,  a  few  miles  from  here.  He  had 
an  old  plant— 30  years  old,  he  thought— 
in  a  tub  in  his  conservatory;  then  he 
planted  it  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered 
place,  and  it  lived  over  winter  nicely  and 
lilossomed  every  summer  '  In  severe 
winters,  however,  it  was  as  completely 
defoliated  as  a  deciduous  tree.  But  now 
we  have  them  blooming  nicely  at  Dosoris. 
We  used  to  tie  them  up  and  set  barrels— 
bottomless  ones  and  one  above  the  other 
— over  them  in  winter.  Last  winter, 
however,  we  left  one  plant  absolutely 
unprotected  except  that  it  was  in  a  well 
sheltered  warm  spot  of  the  grounds;  its 
leaves  got  browned,  most  of  them  fell  otl", 
and  it  looked  rather  seedy  in  the  spring. 
But  now  it  has  completely  recovered, 
taken  on  new  leaves,  and  every  tip  or 
lateral  of  a  branch  has  a  blossom  or  bud. 
and  the  flowers  whentlatopen  are  twelve 
and  thirteen  inch 


Flowers  we  are  now  cutting  (July 
1 0 ).— Sweet  peas,  mignonette,  Drummond 
jihlox,  annual  coreopsis— t/ncior/a,  coro- 
iiata  and  Drummondii,  perennial  gail- 
lardias,  perennial  and  annual  larkspur, 
Kct-mpfer's  irises,  snapdragon,  holly- 
hocks, early  planted  gladioli,  double 
white  feverfew,  salpiglossis,  large  and 
frilled  petunias,  China  pinks,  early  prop- 
agated Portia  carnations,  ten-week 
stocks,  annual  poppies,  spring  sown  corn- 
flower, spring  sown  pansies,  plat\'Codon, 
achillea  Pearl,  double  scarlet  Lychnis 
Chakedonica,  annual  candytuft,  ver- 
benas, some  varieties  of  clematis,  Lobb's 
and  annual  nasturtiums,  panicled  gypso- 
phila,  creeping  milkweek  [Euphorbia 
curollata),  orange  butterfly  weed  (Ascle- 
pias  tuberosa),  rose  colored  yarrow, 
cucumber-leaved  dwarf  sunflower,  Sut- 
ton's nemesia,  Torrey'spentstemon,some 
ixfrennial  phloxes  and  heliotrope,  Mada- 
gascar   vinca.    Cape    plumbago,    scarlet 


ends.  Besides  these  the  yuccas  are  in 
their  heydav,  but  many  people  don't  like 
the  smell  of  them.  Japan,  discolor  and 
Lindley's  spir.-eas  if  stripped  of  their  large 
leaves  are  fine  for  cut  flowers.  And  in 
the  same  way  we  may  use  the  trumpet 
creeper.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  generally 
the  blossoms  of  trees  and  shrubs  cut  with 
long  hard  wooded  stems  wilt  ((uickly. 
From  the  greenhouse  comegloxinias,alla- 
manda,  anthuriums,  and  the  like. 


The  Greenhouse. 


OUR  GREENflOUSE. 

We  have  threegreenhouses,onc  devoted 
to  grape  vines,  one  to  r  ses  and  the  third 
to  miscellaneous  greenhouse  plants.  It 
is  with  this  last  named  structure — that 
devoted  to  winter  blooming  and  fine 
leaved  plants— that  we  will  now  deal. 

It  is  65  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  span- 
roofed  and  glazed  with  double  thick  glass 
in  10x14  inch  lights.  The  glass  is  bedded 
in  putty  but  painted  on  the  upper  edge. 
It  is  heated  by  three  runs  of  4  inch  hot 
water  pipes  running  around  inside  of  it. 
On  eaen  side  there  is  a  plant  bench  3'/2 
feet  wide,  then  a  3  foot  wide  pathway, 
and  a  5  foot  wide  bench  in  the  middle. 

One  of  the  side  benches  we  fill  with  car- 
nations, planting  them  out  on  it  in  a  bed 
of  soil  four  inches  deep.  The  plants  are 
in  rows  9  inches  apart  each  way. 

On  the  other  side  bench  we  grow  an 
assortment  of  flowering  plants  as  bou- 
vardias,  etc.,  keeping  them  in  pots.  We 
plant  out  our  bouvardias  in  the  garden 
over  summer  and  lift  and  pot  them  about 
the  middle  of  September.  Heliotrope  we 
plant  out  on  the  bench,  as  we  get  twice  as 
many  flowers  from  it  when  treated  in 
this  way  as  when  grown  in  pots.  And 
because  we  can  get  far  more  growth  on 
our  rose  geraniums  when  they  are  planted 
on  the  benches  than  when  in  pots  we 
plant  them  out  also. 

We  grow  poinsettias  in  pots  all  the 
time,  keeping  them  below  the  benches  and 
dry  after  they  have  done  blooming  till 
May,  when  we  shake  th  m  out  of  their 
old  soil  and  repot  them  and  then  plunge 
them  out  of  doors  in  summer.  We  turn 
the  pots  around  every  week  or  two  in 
summer  to  break  any  roots  that  may 
emerge  from  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 
Take  them  indoors  early  in  the  fall,  and 
when  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  flower 
feed  them  with  cow  manure  liquid  to  ena- 
ble them  to  make  larger  flower  heads. 
We  also  grow  a  good  many  begonias  for 
cut  flowers,  especially  II.  insignis.  And 
we  find  room  for  a  bed  of  srailax. 

On  the  center  bench  we  find  room  for 
the  larger  plants  as  Begonia  rubra, 
palms,  screw  pines,  hibiscus,  etc.  In  the 
summer  time  these  plants, being  nicespec- 
imens,  are  set  in  and  around  the  dwelling 
house  for  ornamental  eftect. 

Early  in  the  fall  we  take  cuttings  of  our 

Geraniums,  putting  them  into  flats 
filled  firmly  with  sharp  sand  and  let  them 
stay  there  till  they  are  well  rooted,  then 
we  pot  them  singly  into  2Va-inch  pots, 
and  set  them  close  together  on  the  bench. 
When  they  begin  to  get  crowded  we  pinch 
back  any  that  are  getting  too  tall.  Keep 
them  down  if  possible.  In  early  spring 
repot  them  into  SVi-inch  pots  and  set 
them  farther  apart  either  in  the  green- 
house or  a  warm  frame,  and  you  can  have 
nice  stocky  plants  for  planting  out  in 
spring. 

Chrysanthemums  —We  are  growing  a 


by  having  them  under  complete  control 
can  feed  and  hose  them  as  we  please,  and 
in  this  way  have  them  hearty  and  clean, 
sure  forerunners  of  fine  blossoms.  We 
also  have  lotsot  chrysanthemums  planted 
out  of  doors  in  summer  for  lifting  and 
])Otting  or  transplanting  later  on. 

BuLiis  I'oR  Winter. — In  fall  we  get 
about  six  hundred  bulbs  of  hyacinths, 
two  hundred  of  tulips  and  four  hundred 
of  narcissi.  These  maybe  planted  in  pots 
or  flats.  I  then  dig  a  trench  for  them 
out  of  doors,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  store 
the  pots  and  boxes  in  it  close  together, 
cover  them  all  over  with  about  three 
inches  deep  of  sand,  then  with  a  ridge  of 
forest  tree  leaves.  This  allows  me  to  get 
at  them  easily  in  winter  any  time  I  want 
to,  to  bring  in  a  few  at  a  time  for  a  suc- 
cession. George  Donald. 

Fairfield,  Conn..  June  21,  ''.1.5. 


NITRATE  OF  SODfl  FOR  FflLMS. 

H.  C.  G,,  Dayton,  0.,  writes:  "I  am 
informed  that  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  weak 
solution  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  palms,  is 
this  so?" 

Yes,  it  is  excellent,  but  the  solution 
must  be  weak.  When  used  broadcast  on 
land  a  hundred  pounds  at  a  time  to  the 
acre  is  a  fair  dressing;  better  still  if  we 
repeat  this  dressing  twice  or  three  times 
a  season  with  intervals  of  a  few  weeks 
between  them.  At  this  rate  a  pinch- 
about  as  much  as  an  old  Scotchman 
would  takeof snufTat a  time  toa2-gallon 
can  of  water  will  be  enough.  And  only 
when  the  plants  are  starting  to  grow  or 
in  active  growth  would  we  care  to  use  it, 
then,  however,  you  can  repeat  it  every 
eight  or  ten  days. 


Cyanopiivllum  magnieicum.— T.  G.B  , 
Kidgewood,  N.  J.,  writes:  "I  have  three 
of  these,  but  as  the  leaves  dr^op  very 
much  at  times  I  don't  think  I  give  them 
proper  treatment.  Please  tell  me  about 
them." 

It  is  a  magnificent  large-leaved  tropical 
plant  of  easy  cultivation  under  proper 
conditions.  One  to  two  year  old  plants 
are  handsomer  than  older  ones,  and  they 
should  be  confined  to  a  single  stem.  This 
plant  likes  heat,  shade  and  moisture.  Use 
a  free,  fibrous  soil  with  some  leaf  mould 
and  finely  broken  charcoal  mixed  with  it 
and  clean  well  drained  pots.  Syringe  the 
plants  daily  overhead,  don't  let  them  get 
dry  at  the  root,  and  keep  them  away 
from  draughts. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  FRUIT  GflRDBN. 

Strawberries  are  past,  but  currants, 
ela^agnus,  raspberries  and  black  caps  are  in 
season;  early  apples  and  pears  are  ripen- 
ing, and  the  fruit  garden  is  now  a  very 
interesting  part  of  the  home  grounds. 

Pears.— Never  before  have  we  known 
pear  tree  fire-blight  to  be  as  bad  as  it  is 
this  year.  Mr.  Fowler  at  Port  Jervis 
writes  us  that  it  is  the  same  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. Prof.  Meehan  of  Philadelphia 
says  it  was  worse  there  last  year.  We  cut 
out  all  the  diseased  limbs  or  branchlets 
below  where  they  show  the  disease,  and 
bui-n  them.  Pears  with  us  will  not  be  a 
heavy  crop.  Doyenne  d'Ete  will  soon  be 
ripe,  then  will  follow  Osband's  Summer, 
Giffard  and  others.  If  we  want  fine  pears, 
we  should  be  very  particular  to  thin  the 
frnit,  removing  all  deformed  and  wormv 
ones,  and  the  poorest  among  the  rest. 
While  standard  trees  are  all  right,  a  little 
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regulating  of  the  shoots  of  the  dwarfs  is 
better  done  now  than  in  winter. 

Apples.— Look  out  for  caterpillars.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  owner  of  a  garden  to 
have  branches  of  his  apple  trees  here  and 
there  brown  or  defoliated  with  broods  of 
caterpillars.  Brush  oft' or  burn  the  webs 
as  soon  as  noticed,  or  cut  out  the  branch 
and  tread  upon  the  worms.  From  this 
on  lots  of  worm\-  and  deformed  fruit  will 
fall  from  the  trees,  and  allow  the  worms 
to  escape  into  the  ground  to  pvipate,  to 
continue  the  supply  of  vermin.  Rake  up 
and  remove  all  such  fruit  to  the  bum  pile. 
It  is  too  green  to  tempt  the  pigs. 

Peaches.— Prop  up  overladen  branches 
in  time,  else  a  wind  and  rain  storm  may 
come  along  and  break  them.  Regulate 
the  growth  of  the  young  trees  by  a  little 
timely  shortening 

PLrMS.--Every  few  days  rake  up  the 
rotten  and  stung  ones  that  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  throw  them  on  the  bum  pile. 

M.\DEiRA  Nuts  or  English  W,\l.nuts 
(Jiiglans  regin)  are  perfectly  hard3'  and 
grow  well,  and  bear  abundantly  at  Do- 
soris.  During  the  first  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  of  July  the  young  nuts,  just  beforcr 
the  stone  sets,  are  in  fine  condition  for 
pickling.  Walnut  pickles,  although  much 
used  in  Europe,  are  not  often  "put  up" 
here,  more's  the  pity,  for  they  are  a  capi- 
tal relish.  At  this  time  of  year  walnut 
trees  are  apt  to  b  come  infested  with  cat- 
erpillars; look  out  for  them,  and  strip 
them  off"  and  destroy  them.  Aside  from 
their  unsightliness,  they  speak  ill  for  the 
interest  the  owner  takes  in  his  garden. 

Grape  Vines —If  you  haven't  bagged 
any  of  your  grapes,  get  a  lot  of  one-pound 
and  two»pound  manilla  paper  bags,  such 
as  grocerymen  use  for  sugar,  etc.,  and  put 
a  bunch  into  each  bag;  fasten  the  bag 
with  a  pin.  This  is  a  partial  saving  of 
the  grapes  from  mildew  and  rot,  and  a 
complete  one  from  birds  and  sun-scald. 
Break  oft"  at  a  joint  all  the  shoots  that 
are  running  beyond  bounds. 

Strawberries  being  past,  now  is  the 
time  to  lay  the  foundation  fornext  year's 
crop.  Plants  set  out  last  spring  will  bear 
next  summer;  those  that  were  set  out 
last  fall  bore  a  crop  this  summer,  and  if 
kept  over  for  another  year  will  bear  a  fine 
cro])  rext  summer,  but  all  other  beds 
should  be  cleared  away,  and  the  ground 
prepared  for  other  crops.  As  old  planta- 
tions don't  make  runners  readily,  but 
young  ones  do,  spare  not  the  ol  I;  the 
young  ones  will  give  you  runners  enough. 
We  have  cleared  out  the  mulching  from 
between  the  rows  and  unfastened  the 
ground  with  a  prong  hoe  so  that  the 
runners  can  root  into  it  readily  and  make 
fine  well  rooted  plants.  The  plants  pro- 
duce strings  of  runners  having  two  or 
three  plants  on  each,  but  it  is  well  not 
only  to  cut  out  the  weakest  runners  alto- 
gether, but  to  cut  oflf  the  ends  of  the  run- 
ners retained,  leaving  only  one  sprout  to 
each  runner.  In  this  way  we  get  fine 
plants  early  in  the  season.  For  homeuse 
there  is  no  need  to  pot  them;  just  assoon 
as  the  plants  are  well  rooted  lift  th(m 
with  a  trowel,  preserving  a  ball  to  each, 
and  transplant  them  at  once.  But  as 
there  is  no  nccil  of  lettingall  the  kept-over 
]j:it(.li  uo  Ici  iii.ikingnninerstogive plants 
Icir  .1  ticsh  |)I.iTil;ition,  all  rows  not  re- 
(|iiirc(l  Uiv  (liis  ])iirp  )se  should  bekept rig- 
idly tree  from  runners.  Strawberry  plants 
love  good,  rich  ground  inclined  to  being 
moist,  and  if  set  out  early,  in  August  or 
September,  they  will  become  well  rooted 
lufore  winter  sets  in,  hence  not  be  likely 
to  he  heaved  l.y  frost. 

L  ri;i(  \N  i  s— We  like  to  make  our  red 
curr.iiit  icily  ;is  soon  as  the  currants  are 
ripe  (the  end  of  June  or  first  f)r  |uly  here); 


the  jelly  is  clearer  and  firmer,  and  needs 
less  cooking.  For  jam,  however,  we  have 
to  wait  a  week  longer  till  the  raspberries 
get  more  plentiful,  as  we  use  both  kinds 
together.  But  this  doesn't  take  all  of  the 
currants;  they  last  for  a  month,  being 
used  for  dessert,  stewing,  etc.  V\  e  also 
use  white  currants  for  jelly,  and  get  aless 
acidulous  preserve  from  them  than  from 
red  currants,  and  the  jelly  is  of  a  fine 
bright  color  too.  In  red  currants,  both 
with  pickers  and  cooks,  large  size  is  a  lead- 
ing consideration,  and  it  is  the  .same  for 
market.  The  local  demand  for  fine  cur- 
rants, even  in  this  country  village,  is  so 
good  that  next  to  strawberries  they  are 
regarded  as  the  most  profitable  garden 
crop  our  gardeners  grow.  We  also  grow 
and  use  a  good  many  blackcurrants;  they 
are  ripe  about  the  middle  of  July.  The 
berries  are  picked  all  of  a  size  and  singly, 
and  the  old  calyx  husk  on  the  end  and  the 
stalk  are  removed.  In  making  jam  of 
them  we  use  them  alone.  This  dissolved 
in  water  makes  a  fine  drink  for  sore 
throat  or  a  cold.  Mixed  with  raspber- 
ries they  make  a  nice  table  preserve  for 
those  who  like  black  currants.  We  also 
can  them.  These  are  used  in  winter  for 
dessert,  also  for  pies.  In  growing  cur- 
rants of  all  kinds  we  are  very  particular 
to  mulch  the  ground  under  the  bushes 
very  well  to  save  the  fruit  from  the  grit 
thrown  up  by  rain. 

GoosEnERRiES.— With  the  same  treat- 
ment as  currants  get  the  commoner  vari- 
eties bear  well  here,  but  the  finer  Euro- 
pean sorts  refuse  to  be  comforted  with  us. 
They  begin  to  ripen  after  tbe  middle  of 
July,  but  we  begin  to  use  them  in  June 
from  the  time  thej'  are  little  more  than 
half  grown  no  matter  how  green  and 
acidulous  they  may  be.  They  are  cooked 
enough  to  soften  them,  then  pressed 
through  a  sieve  to  remove  the  seeds  and 
skins;  and  the  pulp  thus  secured  is  sweet- 
ened with  sugar  and  firmed  with  gelatine, 
and  shaped  in  a  mould.  It  is  served  with 
soft  custard  or  whipped  cream.  For  jam 
ripe  berrits  onlj'  are  used,  and  the  red  ones 
are  preferred.  And  we  can  them  for  pies 
in  winter. 

Raspberries.— No  sooner  are  the  straw- 
berries over  than  these  becomeabundant. 
Caroline,  yellow,  and  Cuthbert,  red,  are 
our  stand-bys.  Aside  from  using  them  as 
dessert  we  make  jelly  of  them,  also  jam, 
and  mix  them  with  red  currants  for  jam, 
and  also  can  them.  We  had  a  wire-net- 
ting fence  around  our  strawberry  jjatch, 
with  a  gate  and  lock  on  it;  as  soon  as  the 
strawberries  were  done  we  removed  the 
fence  to  the  raspberry  plantation,  where 
it  does  duty  in  the  same  way,  and  when 
the  raspberries  are  over  we  will  remove 
it  to  the  blackberry  patch.  It's  wonder- 
ful what  a  protection  that  temporary 
wire-netting  fence  is.  If  the  young  canes 
are  hanging  down  tack  them  up  loosely 
to  save  them  from  getting  trampled  on  or 
broken;  if  there  are  too  many  ot  them  to 
a  stool  cut  out  the  weake^t  ones,  but 
don't  cut  those  you  intend  to  keep  over. 
Andassoonasthecrop  of  fruit  is  all  gath- 
ered cut  out  the  old  canes  to  give  the  young 
ones  more  air  and  room  to  ripen  up  in. 

Blackberries  ripen  after  raspberries, 
and  are  one  of  the  richest  and  most  desir- 
able of  berries.  Look  out  forthcir  young 
canes— they  are  so  brittle  at  the  neck. 
Stick  them  up  or  tie  them  up  out  of  your 
way.  Where  they  are  over-numerous 
thin  them  out,  and  dig  them  out  of  the 
pathways  or  neighboring  beds,  for  they 
have  a  tendency  to  wander  considerably 
away  from  home. 


Show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  at  Boston,  headed  the  list  in  all 
the  classes.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  being 
ahead  of  all  the  others  in  size,  beauty, 
flavor,  and  finish.  David  Allan. 


The    Marshall  Strawberry  as   e: 
ibile.l  at  the  recent  Rose. -md  St rawbcri 


CflESTNUT    TREES. 

H.  F.,  Foxburg,  Pa.,  writes:  "Please 
inform  me  of  the  best  way  to  procure 
chestnut  trees.  If  by  graft  state  best  root 
stock  and  age.  I  have  a  satisfaetorv  old 
tree." 

Chestnut  trees  are  very  easily  raised 
from  seed.  The  nuts  should  be  sown  in 
fall,  or  kept  in  moist  sand  or  earth  over 
winter  and  sown  in  spring.  But  if  you 
wish  to  raise  the  finer  varieties,  do  so  by 
grafting  cions  of  them  on  to  two  year 
old  seedling  plants  of  the  American  chest- 
nut. If  you  want,  however,  only  a  few 
plants  you  can  buy  them  so  cheaply  from 
the  nurserymen  advertisingin  Gardening 
and  have  a  three  or  four  years'  start  in 
the  growth  of  the  trees  that  it  will  hardly 
pay  you  to  graft  them  for  yourse  f. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


THE  VEOETflBLE  GARDEN. 

For  a  week  or  more  we  have  had 
abundant  r  ins  and  everything  looks 
fresh  and  vigorous,  and  vegetables  are 
of  fine  quality  and  in  great  abundance 

Globe  artichokes  are  in  season.  As 
soon  as  you  cut  oft"  the  best  heads  cut  the 
stem  back  to  the  ground  to  induce  the 
plant  to  throw  up  more. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  —  Wherever 
they  are  too  thick  pull  up  plants  enough 
to  make  the  patch  thin  enough.  If  very 
thick  they  don't  tuber  well. 

Asparagus.— Let  it  grow  and  keep  it 
clean.  Hand-pick  the  beetles,  or  spray 
them  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  weak 
Paris  green  water,  or  when  the  plants 
are  wet  with  dew  dust  them  with  Slug 
Shot  or  fresh  air  slacked  lime 

Broad  Beans  are  in  season.  Now  for 
beans  and  bacon.  In  cooking  be  sure  you 
peel  the  beans.  As  it  isn't  a  hot  weather 
plant  we    needn't  bother  about  succes- 

Snap  Beans. — If  sown  a  little  and  often 
an  iminterrupted  succession  is  had  from 
June  till  late  October.  At  this  time  of 
year  they  are  a  seven  weeks'  cro|),  that  is 
Irom  date  of  sowing  till  time  of  picking; 
when  the  nights  get  cooler  they  may  take 
eight  weeks.  We  sow  weekly  till  the  end 
of  August. 

Lima  Beans.— If  they  haven't  caught 
hold  tie  them  up  to  the  poles.  Stopping 
the  vines  doesn't  make  them  bear  any 
earlier. 

Beets. — About  the  end  of  this  month 
put  in  a  large  sowing.  If  the  weather  is 
moist  early  in  August  we  also  sow  some 
more  lest  the  July  sowing  may  get  too 
large  before  November. 

Brussels  Sprouts  should  all  be  planted 
by  this  time.  But  south  of  New  York 
don't  hesitate  to  plant  yet. 

CAHBAGE.—The  wet  weather  has  rushed 
j'oung  cabbage  plants  so  fast  that  even 
our  early  Jime  sowings  are  in  danger  of 
being  too  early  for  winter  heads.  Finish 
planting  as  soon  as  possible,  and  firm  the 
ground  well  about  the  roots.  Remember 
that  Savoy  cabbage  is  better  than  Flat 
Dutch  or  Drumhead  for  table  use. 

Cailh-lower.- Plant  out  for  fall  use. 
And  sow  seed  of  Snowball  or  Erfurt  for 
late  fall  or  to  lift  and  heel  into  frames  for 
heading  in  winter. 

Carrots.— Get  in  your  main  sowingfor 
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winter  carrots.  If  sown  earlier  the  roots 
are  too  large  and  hard  for.table  use;  if 
later  than  July  whether  or  no  we  get  nice 
roots  before  winter  depends  on  favorable 
weather  and  good  culture. 

Ci;i.RRV —.\s  ground  gets  empty  get  it 
into  readiness  for  celery  and  planted. 
Rich  land,  plenty  room,  attention  ami 
abundance  of  water  are  what  this  crop 
wants.  We  plant  in  rows  in  furrows 
sunk  four  or  five  inches  deep,  two  rows  in 
the  furrows,  which  are  about  4^/2  feet 
apart.  The  plants  grow  well;  when  it 
rains  or  when  we  water  the  jilants  in  dry 
weather  the  furrow  holds  the  water  to 
the  ])lants.  and  earthing  or  boarding  up 
for  blanching  the  celery  is  easier  than 
when  on-the-level  planting  is  practiced. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  market  grow- 
ers as  a  rule  prefer  planting  thin  celery 
in  single  rows,  on  the  ground  level.  An- 
other way  and  one  by  which  land  is 
economized  is  to  mark  out  a  bed  of  four 
or  five  rows  about  10  or  12  inches  apart 
as  one  would  for  a  seed  crop,  and  in  this 
plant  the  celery  seven  to  nine  inches 
asunder  in  the  row.  When  the  celery  be- 
gins to  grow  it  will  grow  up  straight, 
and  if  boards  on  edge  are  set  around  close 
by  the  outside  rows  they  will  help  to  hold 
up  the  plants,  and  growing  together  so 
thickly  will  blanch  them  all.  But  rich 
land  and  abundance  of  water  are  needed 
for  this  method.  It  is  better  fitted  for 
early  than  for  late  crops.  Ifyourcelerv 
is  still  in  the  seed  bed  and  you  cannot 
]ilant  it  out  permanently  at  once,  prick  it 
oil  two  or  three  inches  apart  to  make  it 
stocky  and  get  it  to  root  well. 

Corn. — The  earliest  com  is  fit  to  use. 
\Vc  now  put  in  a  large  sowing  of  corn  for 
late,  using  Concord,  S(|uantum,  Country 
Gentleni.-m,  and  a  little   of  tliccarlv,  like 


Ford's  Early.  We  don't  like  sowing 
Stowell's  after  the  10th  inst.  North  of 
here  it  may  now  be  too  late  for  sowing 
corn. 

Cucumbers  both  (or  table  and  pickles 
may  yet  be  sown. 

EoG  Plants  are  fruiting  nicely.  But 
we  have  to  hand-pick  them  free  from 
potato  bugs.  We  shake  the  larvse  into 
a  flat  or  basin  and  then  destroy  them. 

E.NDIVE  takes  longer  than  lettuces  to 
mature,  in  fact  it  is  a  three  months'  crop. 
Now  is  the  time  to  put  in  a  large  sowing 
of  it.  Transplant  the  seedlings  as  soon 
as  they  are  big  enough,  treating  them  in 
fact  as  if  they  were  lettuces. 

Kalk  is  a  capital  vegetable  in  early 
winter.  If  you  sowed  it  when  you  did 
your  winter  cabbage  get  it  planted  out 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  not  yet  sown  sow 
at  once.  Even  half  grown  plants  are  fii  e 
for  winter  use. 

KoHi.  Kabi.— Plant  out  as  you  would 
cabbage  When  the  "bulbs"  get  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter  they  are  big 
enough  to  use.  Sow  again  for  a  later 
succession. 

Leeks.— If  not  already  transplanted 
draw  a  deep  row  as  if  you  were  going  to 
sow  beans  in  it  and  plant  the  leeks  in  it, 
three  or  four  inches  apart.  Very  big  leeks 
are  not  desirable. 

Lettuces.— For  a  month  now  is  the 
critical  period.  Wouldn't  we  like  to  see 
the  lettuce  that  wouldn't  "bolt"  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  We  sow  a  little  every 
7  or  10  days  and  transplant  the  seedlings 
into  the  coolest  and  moistest  ground  we 
have  for  them;  or  better  still  sow  the  seed 
broadcast  or  in  rows  as  one  would  tur- 
nips and  thin  out  the  plants  enough  to 
leave  those  retained  far  enough  apart  to 


Melons  are  running  in  the  hills  and  the 
rows  will  soon  meet.  Give  the  ground 
about  them  a  thorough  cleaning  and  a 
good  deep  hoeing,  for  in  a  week  or  two 
it  may  be  so  much  covered  with  the 
melon  plant  that  we  cannot  get  at  it  very 
well  to  hoe  it.  Draw  a  rut  under  the 
leading  vmes,  sink  them  into  it  and  cover 
their  joints  over  with  earth  to  get  them 
to  root  at  the  joints  and  in  this  way 
partly  overcome  the  evil  of  the  root  borer 
(the  larv;e  of  the  striped  cueuniljer  beetle) 
which  causes  the  vines  to  die  oft'  early  in 
August  just  before  the  melons  ripen. 
There  are  partial  preventives  if  taken  in 
time — that  is  from  the  time  the  plants 
appear  till  they  are  a  foot  high,  but  we 
are  sick  and  tired  of  practicing  reputed 
cures,  they  have  amounted  to  nothing. 
Just  now  in  our  melon  field  are  thousands 
of  the  Northern  Lady-bird  (Upilachna 
borealis),  the  black  sheej)  in  a  most  de- 
sirable family.  It  is  a  large,  fat,  vora- 
cious beetle  of  deep  ochre  yellow  color 
with  seven  black  spots  on  each  wing  and 
four  on  the  thorax.  It  eats  the  leaves  of 
melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes,  com- 
pletely skeletonizing  them,  and  when  the 
leaves  are  gone  it  will  eat  the  melons 
themselves.  And  a  little  later  will  appear 
its  stubby,  hairy  larvje,  which  also  must 
be  fed.  We  hand  pick  them  into  a  pan  of 
kerosene  just  as  we  do  rose  bugs.  By 
spraying  the  plants  with  Paris  green  and 
thus  poisoning  their  food  we  could  kill 
them,  but  in  careless  hands  there  is  apt 
to  be  as  much  damage  done  by  the  cure 
as  by  the  disease  if  not  more;  besides,  it 
isn't  easy  getting  to  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  with  the  insecticides,  but  the  bugs 
get  there  and  eat  there  as  complacently 
as  on  the  top. 

Mlsmkooms.— Get  ready  for  the  coming 
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season.  Have  the  inside  of  the  house- 
walls,  floor,  etc.,  washed  with  clean 
water,  then  whitewashed  with  fresh 
slacked  lime.  Indeed  before  lime- washing 
it  we  ought  to  fumigate  it  with  sulphur 
to  kill  every  living  animal  and  vegetable 
organism  in  it.  Begin  to  gather  fresh 
manure  for  the  early  beds.  Plain  horse 
manure  well  moistened  under  the  horses' 
feet  in  the  stable,  and  which  has  never 
fire-fanged  is  best.  If  drymoisten  it  well, 
put  it  under  cover  to  save  it  from  the 
drying  effects  of  sun  and  wind,  let  it  heat 
gently,  but  never  allow  a  violent  heat  nor 
let  it  get  whitened  by  heating.  As  one 
cannot  very  well  get  manure  enough  at 
one  time  for  a  bed,  he  can  add  to  it,  day 
by  day,  till  enough  is  obtained,  carefully 
observing  all  the  while  not  to  let  it  get 
ovei-dry  or  overhot. 

Okra  — If  in  rows  thin  it  to  a  loot 
apart.  We  sow  a  little  of  the  Dwarf  Pro- 
lific even  as  late  asthis  for  Septemberand 
October  pods.  When  vou  begin  picking 
keep  the  pods  picked  oft'  clean  as  soon  as 
they  are  fit  for  use  .so  as  to  prolong  the 
bearing  period  of  the  plants. 

Onions.— Harvest  sets,  multipliers,  shal- 
lots, garlic  and  the  like  as  soon  as  thev 
are  ripe.  Letting  them  stay  in  the  ground 
after  the  tops  fall  down  and  wither  up 
does  them  no  good.  But  encourage  seed 
onions  to  keep  green  and  growing  as  long 
as  possible.  About  this  time  thrips  gen- 
erally attack  the  leaves,  searing  them  and 
ripening  them  prematurely.  Spraying 
with  tobacco  water  might  be  all  riglit  in 
a  small  patch,  but  our  large  growers 
don't  do  anything  as  a  preventive  orcure 
for  this  pest. 

ParsCey.— As  this  year's  sowing  is 
now  in  fine  using  order  all  of  last  year's 
should  be  rooted  out  and  thrown  away. 
If,  however,  you  use  parsley  roots  for 
flavoring— and  a  fine  flavoring  it  makes 
too— keep  some  of  the  old  plants  for  a 
month  or  so  yet  till  the  roots  of  the 
young  ones  are  big  enough  to  use.  We 
have  just  cleared  out  a  cold  frame,  put 
some  fresh  soil  in  it  and  sowed  parsley 
seed  in  it;  this  is  for  winter  parsley.  We 
will  keep  it  well  shaded  till  the  seedlings 
come  up. 

Peas  —The  early  peas  that  weren't 
picked  are  nearly  ripe  now.  Pull  the 
straw,  dry  it,  thresh  out  the  peas  and  use 
them  for  the  fall  crop.  We  sow  it  carlv 
in  August.  Further  north  sow  about  the 
end  of  July.  Only  early  or  second  early 
sorts  should  be  used. 

Spinach.— Only  in  good,  moist  ground 
can  we  get  this  to  do  well  at  this  time 
of  year;  and  then  we  have  to  sow  often 
for  it  "bolts"  very  soon. 

Tomatoes  —The  late  fruits  are  gener- 
ally watery,  but  if  you  tie  up  the  plants 
and  reduce  their  vine  production  the 
fruits  are  apt  to  be  more  solid.  But  for 
September  and  October  fruit  we  prefer 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  about  the 
end  of  May  or  first  of  June.  If  you  sow 
some  seed  now  and  grow  on  the  plants  in 
jjots  they  should  give  nice  fruit  from  Oc- 
tober till  December. 

TiKNips.— We  don't  sow  our  winter 
turnips  till  ne.\t  month,  but  much  north 
of  here  a  good  sowing  should  be  put  in 
during  the  latter  part  of  July. 


Books. 


TREES  AND  SflRUBS  OF  NEW  ENOlflND. 

Wo  have  received  from  Bradke  Whidden. 
S  Arch  street,  Boston.  "A  Ouide  to  liiui 
lie  n.imes  of  all   wild  growing  Trees  .-nHl 


Shrubs  of  New  England  bv  their  Leaves," 
by  Edward  Knobel.  Itisabook  of  48 
pages,  8V4x6  inches,  with  paper  covers, 
and  it  contains  fifteen  full  page  plates  on 
which  are  arranged  diagrams  of  typical 
leaves  of  the  several  genera  and  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Our  illustration  is 
Plate  VII.  of  the  book,  and  shows  the 
leaves  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  oaks.  The 
other  plates  are  as  well  filled  and  truih- 
ful.  Indeed  the  book  is  exceedingly  help- 
ful, condensed  and  intelligible.  The  leaves 
of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  species  are 
shown,  and  an  analytical  key  to  each 
plate  occupies  the  opposite  page  to  it; 
and  fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  descrip- 
tive matter  of  the  species  represented. 
Referring  to  the  oaks  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  we  quote  the 
following: 

52.  Rough  or  post  oak.  Querciis  ob- 
tusiloba.  Tree  30  feet;  acoriis  on  very 
short  stems;  small  and  sweet. 

53.  Overcup  oak.  Qiiercus  miicro- 
carpa.  Tree  40  feet;  acorns  1  inch  long, 
deep  in  a  mossy-fringed  cup. 

54.  White  oak.  Qiiercus  alba.  Tree 
fiO  feet;  acorns  1  inch  long;  eatable,  i)ar- 
ticularly  when  roasted. 

55.  Swamp  oak.  Querciis  rlisco/or. 
Tree  60  feet;  whitish  shaggy  bark.  i)cel- 
ing  off  in  shreds;  many  horizontal 
branches;  acorns  sweet. 

56.  Rock  chestnutoak.  Ouerciis  inun- 
ticola.  Tree  50  feet;  acorn~l  inch  long, 
sweet;  bark  reddish-gray. 

57.  Dwarf  chestnut  oak  (chinquapin). 
Qiiercus  prinoides.  Shrub  4  feet,  (liir 
smallest  oak  Acorns  s  a  ect,  many  on  a 
limb;  bark  bitter 

58.  Chestnutoak.  Quercus  castaiiea. 
Tree  30  feet  Bark  whitish;  wood  very 
yellow;  acorns  -^  inch  long,  sweet  anil 
eatable. 

59.  Scrub  oak.  Quercus  ilicUoIia. 
Shrub.  8  feet.  Bark  greenish-black, 
dotted  with  gray;  acorns  1/2  inch  long, 
bitter.  " 

60.  Black  oak.  Quercus  tinctoria. 
Tree  90  feet.  Under  bark  yellow,  wood 
reddish;  acorns  V2  inch  long,  very  bitter, 
kernel  yellow. 

61.  Redoak  Quercus  rubra.  Tree  75 
feet.  Bark  dark  un en-gray,  smooth; 
acorns  1  inch  long,  kernel  'white  and 
bitter. 

62.  Scarlet  oak.  Quercus  cocciiiea. 
Tree  70  feet.  Bark  rcddish-grav,  under 
bark  reddish;  acorns  M..  inch  long,  kernel 
white  and  bitter 

Ferns  and  Evergreens  of  New 
England,  also  from  Bradlce  Whidden,  is 
another  book  of  the  same  size  and  style 
as  the  last,  by  the  same  author.  It  con- 
tains eleven  full-page  plates,  and  numerous 
small  detail  drawings;  and  it  gives  a  key 
to  the  ferns,  and  concise  easily  understood 
instruction  how  to  easily  fiiid  the  names 
of  any  of  our  wild  ones.  Bv  "evergreens" 
is  not  meant  rhododendrons,  kalmias, 
and  the  like,  but  the  club  mosses  {Lvco- 
poclium).  Thirty-eight  species  of  icms 
and  four  club  mosses  ("evergreens")  are 
illustrated.  It  is  a  very  helpful  little 
book,  and  so  plain  that  bv  its  aid  any 
person  who  has  no  knowledge  of  botany 
can  readily  determine  the  species. 

The  price  of  each  book  is  50  cents. 


Miscellaneous. 


Gardening  is  the  most  useful  paper  of 
its  kind  in  the  country;  every  gardener 
ought  to  read  it,  and  he  would  never 
regret  doing  so.  1-;   \\ 

Lake  Forest,   111. 


CULTURE  OF  0IN5EN0. 
G.  H.  L.,  Portland,  Oregon,  asks:  "Can 
you  give  any  information  on  the  culture 
of  ginseng?  How  long  does  it  take  to 
grow  for  market?  H  here  can  plants  be 
procured  [Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Kaw- 
ana,  N.  C,  has  40,000  plants,  nursery 
grown,  for  sale  — ED.],orisitgrown  froin 
the  root?  Is  it  a  profit.-ible  crop?  and  is 
itcultivatcd  to   any  extent   in   this  conn- 


(unseng  (Aralia  quincjuefulia)  can  be 
grown— and  successfully  too— but  the  ex- 
act profits  are  by  no  means  determined 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  would  hesitate 


.$2.5(1  p.,   poun. 


ould  almost   Cer- 
ent, ginseng  cmn- 


$4  I 


ap|)areiUly  an  iMilimited  (Uiii.-nui  for  it  at 
thesefigures.  Tii.-it  the  mi|,|i1\  wliuiihas 
been  in  tlie  ]ia-it  eininK  ^ii^i:iin,,l  l,v 
native  collectors  Hhouj^Iimiu  ih,  n-|,,ii 
where  ginseng  is  indigenous,  is  iiuide- 
quate  to  the  demand,  is  plainly  shown  by 
the  steady  increase  in  price  from  year  to 
year;  and  sections  of  country  where  it 
w.as  abundant  but  a  few  years  ago  are 
almost  entirely  depleted.  Eventually  it 
must  be  a  cultivated  crop,  but  the  fact 
that  it  takes  from  four  to  six  years' 
growth  before  it  is   nadx     for  tin-  ni;nket 

t;ikcs  special  coiHJitinns  (.1  sdiI  .nid  treat- 
ment to  make  its  growing  a  success.  It 
can  be  grown  from  seed  or  3'ouiig  jilants; 
but  the  latter  way  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory,  as  seeds  are  very  difficult  to 
procuie,  and  jjlants  can  now  be  had  very 
cheaply  from  those  who  grow  it  for  this 
purpose.  1 1  must  have  a  rich  cool  loam v 
loose  soil,  always  preferring  shade,  and 
should  have  a  heavy  mulching  of  wood 
leaves  in  autumn,  which  are  to  be  left  on 
during  the  next  suramertodecay  and  con- 
serve moisture.    While  it  is  ,1  "cl'ilM  of  the 
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Ginseng. 

II  can  be  cultivated  with  success. 
I  sell  strong  plants,  ready  for 
planting  out,  by  the  100,  looo  or 
10,000  at  low  rates.  Sample  100 
by  mail,  postpaid  (different  sizes), 
for  S4.00.  Full  information  as  to 
growing,  and  prices  in  quantity, 
free 

Kelsey's  MARDY  American  Plant.sand 
Carolina  Mountain  Flowers  are 
know  n  universally,    i  ;,t.ii<.Kiits  rt«. 

HARLAN    P.  KELSEY, 

Hi}!;hland  Nursery, 
'^^^"^^K  A  WAN  A,  IN.  C. 

Crimson 
Rambler 


Rose. 


rlan 


.;oc.  each;  S3  per  do/. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  (i, 
Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


/,■,     f^'rif/S,        A     aiehestshipvedaiidgrown 
"V   !  ><&-  '  *\  nn  for  Wiuter  u^e  in  Sum- 

XS'^"^"k\      "    ^^'"^   liave   ha*e  thousands 

.r'^^/FV     ^      '("'   "'^  choicest  things  in 

1  *v\       ';.7  I'lants  cheap.    Rarities  as 

\^  "^i^^^^^l/'^/     Palms,      'ems,      Orcliids. 

'~--<^[^gs»-^  „ell  as  Pniit  and  Economic 

I'lants.      «/i-Seud  for  large  llhistrated  Catalogue 
TODAY.     Its  free. 

REASONER  BROS.,  ONECO,  FLA. 


^^y  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbsand  Requisites 

The.7  are   the  Beat  at  tlie 

full  of  Karclcp  tiipicB  mulled 
free. 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

714  Chestnut  St.  Phils. 


I  2  ft. 

purple  leaved,  2  to  3J^  ft. 
20,000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  fl. 
:!0,000  California  privet  3  to  6  fl, 
10,000  common  privet,  3  to  6  ft. 
5,0(10  strong  Multifiora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

Also  Althea,  Snowberry,  Spiraea,  Viburnum,  Cm 
nus.  White  Lilac,  three-thorned  Acacia  and  all 
Kverereen  Hedge  plants.  Priced  cataloEue  to  any 
address.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,        Plymouth.  Ma.ss. 

Mrs.  tHEODOSifl  B.  Shepherd, 

Ventura=by-the=Sea,  Cal., 

Offers  Rare  PLAN  IS.   Hll.KS,  SKKD5,  CACTI, 
ANI>   SI  CCl  i.i:nt5. 

THRE.E.  (jRftND  BEGONIAS: 

"l-AIR  ROSAHOM),  ■  "MLARrS   DELUiHT," 


Wlicti  you 
.•rs  iti  tliis  p; 
(lie  .Ttlvvrtiseiuciit  m 


rite  to  :niy  of  tlic  at 
lT  please  say  that  y< 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,   postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  boolt  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

(iREENHOUse  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
lolls  the  whole  story  about  how  to  Ijuild, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  wav.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1,50. 

HtiLiis  AND  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  ,300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions, A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
,111(1  how  to  grow  theiTi  indoors  and  out- 
sidcs,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

.Ml  SI  I  rooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
( I'akoner), — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can'understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1 .50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this^country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  e.\|)cri- 
cnce  in  practical  knowledge  and  opijortu- 
nities  for  lomparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— .\ 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berrv 
iwers  all  over  the  countrv.     ,50cts. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— An  illustrated  book  of  about  3.50  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  mani|)ulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  oncof  thcniost 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers). — Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  thcni, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  s])ccics 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.     Four  volumes.    .$20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fi-uit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2,00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas  |, 
$2,00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Inillcr).    $1.50. 

(hardening     for      Profit      (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practica  Floriculture  (Ilciukrsoii). 
$1.50, 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemlcrl. 
$1.50. 

Window  FlowerGarden  (Heinrich  |.  ",5c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00- 

Volumcs  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  bcautifuMv  illustrated, 
$2,25  each. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    TttE,  GARDENING  CO..  Monoii  Builclina.  Gtiicaoo. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


H'      ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HAROY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


THE    "BRANDYWINE" 

Leads  the  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  Grows,  it  Bears,  it  Sells  six  Seasons  ii 
•iiccess.  Extra  well  root»d  planls  ready  Jul; 
.'(111       For  prices  address  the  originator. 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Che-ster,  Pa, 


BULBS 

i  >Ai  y   I    I      <50  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1 


12  Cacti,  $1.    SforSOcts. 


Two  llloilratpd  Csulogt 


RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  Cacfl,  116  Pag«s,  lOcts 
A.  BLANC&  C0.316  N  lUh 81  PHILADELPHI/ 
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forest"  in  every  sense,  and  prefers  grow- 
ing in  "vi-gin"  soil,  still  it  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  rich  garden  soil,  if  given  shade 
and  moisture  and  constant  cultivatinn. 

Cultivated  ginseng,  properly  cured,  is 
always  classed  finest  grade,  which  means 
large  smooth  clean  and  sun-dried  roots, 
and  should  an  acre  produce  but  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  five  years,  this  would  pay 
bet  er  than  almost  any  known  form  of 
gardening,  and  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  double  this  "ield 

The  Botanical  Division' of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently 
issued  quite  an  interesting  report  on  the 
History  of  Ginseng  and  its  culture,  which 
may  be  had  free  on  request  to  Prof. 
Freder  ck  V.  Coville,  Botanist. 

Kawana,  N.  C.    Harlan  P.  Kelsey. 


AN    ICE  HOUSE. 

A.  \V.  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  writes: 
"Please  tell  me  how  to  build  a  small  pri- 
vate ice  house,  say  about  15x20  feet  in 
size,  and  pack  the  ice  in  it  " 

Select  a  cool  somewhat  shady— if  prac- 
ticable—spot,  on  a  slope  or  where  the 
drainage  in  the  house  will  be  perfect.  The 
house  may  be  all  above  ground,  or  partly 
under  it;  we  prefer  the  latter,  and  would 
run  it  6  feet  below  the  grouhd  level  were 
we  sure  of  perfect  drainage.  A  ton  of  ice 
measures  about  50  cubic  feet;  therefore  a 
house  15x20  feet  inside,  will  hold  about 
six  tons  'o  the  foot  in  depth;  this  will 
suggest  the  size  you  may  decide  upon. 
Have  the  walls  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
lined  with  boards  with  a  4-  or  6inch  air 
space  between  them  and  the  masonry. 
Many  fiU  this  space  with  saw  dust.  Let 
the  floor  be  brick,  cement;  or  boards,  or 
even  a  thick  layer  of  saw  dust.  Form 
square,  roof  shingled,  span  roof,  double, 
sli.arp  pitch  and  having  a  lantern-ventila- 
tor. In  cutting  the  ice  plow  itboth  ways 
to  have  the  cakes  square,  then  cross-cut 
saw  them.  In  storing,  lay  theeakes  down 
flat  and  run  up  as  closely  and  evenly  to- 
gether as  to  form  a  perfect  floor;  and  do 
this  with  layer  after  layer  till  the  house 
is  full.  We  always  break  upsome  icequite 
fine  and  run  it  compactly  into  the  chinks 
between  the  layers.  Instead  of  laying  the 
cakes  flat  some  prefer  to  stand  them  on 
end  close  together  and  even,  but  after  we 
get  up  a  layer  or  two  it's  pretty  hard  to 
make  a  perfect  floor.  When  you  have  ice 
enough  packed  into  the  house  spread  a 
heavy  layer  of  dry  sawdust  over  it  to  ex- 
clude'air  and  preserve  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  layer  of  sawdust  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  ice.  After  a  while 
the  ice  will  melt  away  from  the  wall  and 
the  covering  of  sawdust  from  the  top  will 
fall  down  into  the  aperture  thus  made, 
and  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Keep  theice 
well  covered  above  and  around  in  sum- 
mer, and  never  let  the  door  be  open  any 
lon;.;crthan  is  strictly  necessary. 

Premium  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

ONLY  $5   FOR    EITHE- 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS. 


'  capacity  now 


12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

1»JSI*    "i'Ji^Vl'e.  W-  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 

BRANCH  wAREHousTs " '      THc  Whilldiii  Pottcfy  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  union  St..  Jersey  City.  N  J.  713  TO  719  Wharton  St.. 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse. 


,^rt«u^/V>i<^»?y>A^ '/k'^V^WVM 


Clear  Cypress  is  now  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  best  lumber  lor  (jieeuhouse 
roofs,  g  ibles  .lud  plates.  \\  e  mlroduced 
thisluiulu,!  lui  greenhouse  eoustruction, 
and  for  iii.my  ye.us  we  hj.\e  iiidde  a  spe 
cialiy  of  furnishing  the  liuest  grade.  We 
are  glad  to  malie  estimates  for  anything 
from  a  roof  for  a  pit  to  the  largest  con- 
servatory or  range  of  houses;  and  we 
furnish  our  customers,  free,  complete  de- 
tailed drawings  from  which  any  ordinary 
carpenter  can  put  up  the  material  cor- 
rectly. 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO., 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


Child's  Rain-Maker. 


This  IS  what  the  editor  of  GARDENING 
says  about  it. 
Child's  "Rain-Maker"  Nozzle  is  soraelhing:  that 
we  hail  with  delight.  The  manufacturers  sent  us 
a  couple  for  trial  some  weeks  aRO,  and  not  only 
have  we  tried  ihem.  but  our  young  men  never  do 
any  hosing  now  without  using  them  They  are 
strong,  handsomely  finished  and  made  to  fit  a  ,^4- 
inch  hose,  or  with  couoUng.  any  other  size.  At 
the  end  running  out  from  the  hole  is  a  spoon- 
shaped  blade  that  di-tributes  the  flow  of  water 
into  an  even  broad  spreading  spray  and  that  too 
without  in  the  least  stoppinpthe  full  flow  of  wattr 
or  arresting  it  so  as  to  lash  the  plants  It  is  clean 
to  n-^e,  very  handy,  and  being  supolied  with  a 
leather  or  rubb^-r  washer,  it  doesn't  leak  a  drop 
at  the  j  jint.  We  unqualifiedly  rt-c  >mraend  this 
nozzle  as  being  the  be-t  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
iverused;it  is  just  what  we  netd.  and  now  we 
have  got  it  we  use  it  daily,  and  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  it. 

t  aattVfactnry"'iicd  your 
money  will  be  sent  back. 

M.  M.  JONES,  GeiVl  Agt., 
6122  (  glesby  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Made  by  BENJ.  HAMMOND.  Fishk 


Plhask  inciiLi(>ii 
in;?  to  advertisers. 


I  iiWKs  I  OR  tlR  icnundci  t!i  it  iiu  sub 
iptioii  Ind  (.\piicd  as  I  most    tsMucdh 


e;f*i*iivo 


steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


^ter    f'hillip.'i,    Punxsutawney,    Pa.,    uses    no 

pump  in  his  brewery." 
?ter  Shaver.  Wegee,  O..  uses  no  other  pump 


TO  TRY  IT 

Is  to  Always  Use  It. 

No    one   who   has   a   garden 
should  be  without  one  of 

BPEEN  S  PATENT 
FIINGEP  SPADES 


weeding  it  has  no  equal.  Fitting 
LT  like  a  glove  almost,  tlie  smallest 
■an    In!    cxtractiil  witliuut  difficuHy 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


For  lloAvers, 

lawns  and  potted  plants,  a  highly  c^- 
lentrated,  absolutely  odorless,  and  per- 
fectly soluble  plant  food  is  necessary. 

Albert's 
horticultural  Hanure 

is  indorsed  by  Icadin.i,'  llnri^-ts  in  England, 
Cermany,  and  the  United  States. 

S..ld    l.y    seedsmen,    florisls.    Rrcers.    .ind    general 

siifLS,    Samplafree.    PaLk.ige  by  ni:iil,25c. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Imi...ners  of  Chem.cil  Ferlili/ers.  8S  Wall  Si.,  N.  Y 


Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ-, 
ing  to  advertisers. 


iSgs. 
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r^REENHQUSE 
HEATERS, 

Wrought.  Iron  .  IJoilcrs  .  Oiih 


(^  r>  e^  (^  ^  r^^ 
im,  r-  9^  0^  m>i  f^  ftf  0^ 


THB  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE : 
69  Dearborn  St.,     CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

<iRI  \  NHOl  SI    HI  AlINd  AM)   VI  Mil  AlINd   APPARAIUS 


Cunbtruttii  n  and  Medtin>r  Apparatus 
nhnuses     Palm   Houms    etc     erected  i  >niplcte    with    our   i'atent   Iron 


shM>K>tKtl\T>K>l     IIII><||{\1H»<    IIIIOI   Ihs 

-22  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR   QREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists. 


lutlon  ul  the  drm  01  Mofie.  Dcipffel  &  Co-,  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trnde 

DTTEHY  Co..  which  wfil  be  under  the  management  of  William  DopIIe! 

!  buBlness  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 

:  demand  for  our  goods.    We  have  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 

-  ■     "■■  -■^-  ' '   "— ' abort  notice.    Our  latest  Improved 

In  the  mar' 

tlBfactory  t 


ig  demand  for  our  goods.  We  have  accoraingiy  eniargea  ol 
jllltles  are  now  prepared  to  fill  the  largent  order  on  abort 
mlng  out  the  beat  and  moat  serviceable  flower  pots  In  the 
I  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a 'continuance  of 


'.  market,  and  aaaurlng 
your  patronage  In 

thatwe       ' ' 

nd  for  price  list  ana  samples  anu  we  K.11UW  juu  will  nivc  urmii  .^.ui:,. 

SYRACUSE  POTTHRY  CO..  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


upply  ju 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=Iiouse 
^11        Construction 
307  /VVaterial. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChiCfl^O, 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

M.\ 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
auguraled  a  new  daily  Mne  of  firit  class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Halesiine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passent;ers  tor 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  ol  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9-5ii  A.  M.  next  day),  arrivini; 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maps,  Tickets  and  lull  inlormition, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Slreel,  Chicago. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn, 

House, Garden, Stock  _ 

oranyottierourpose.  klnT-AIR 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  IIUI      Hill 

delamat°er-rider  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  riipiyr 

PUMPING        cNblNE. 
ENGINE. 


an  run  them  Ttiey 
;er  from  shallow 
.nd  of  well 


''"'"'*        ■    ad  of  well.    Th.  y 
raiivkindof  fi,.-l 
Capacity  I. bOO  10  3d.0un  gallons    »= 
ot  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y 

When   wrltlnj^  mention  Gnrdenlnc 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  per  cent,  oft  for  cash  wit 
counton  larKeorders.   We 
hand  of  good  Btrons  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 

l-ij-lnch  iwts.  perlOOOt  :i,IO     Wnch  pots,  perlOOOSKJ.UO 

2i(       "  '•  3  ."io      8         ■•  '_'         SU'OO 

i"        "  '•  6.U0    lil         ■•  pcrllXI    I'o'ou 

■W.       ■■  "  7,2,1    11         "  ■  1.5.00 


AdJrtss   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD.  N.  Y. 

August  Itolker *  Sons.  IlJti .t  Iffi  W. 24th  St.,  Now  YotH 


FOUR  OF  A  KIND. 


I  111'                   1  .      ,  ■   ,   Miiof.'om  where 

"11, r  r  .     I.  ni  '  .    "  I  I        1  i„  use.  Itfiirm- 

'v^i'    '         : '  ■ '"'O  who  furiii.sh 

■■■  III  ,,  .i .   1  I  .   i  (  lit  of  business. 

PAGE  WOVE.'J  W    F.  FI-NCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


If  you  like  Gardenings 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 
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J'^h'  ^5, 


J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa, 


Planting  Plans  and  Specifications 
furnished,  and  visits  for  consulta- 
tion made 

Nursery  stock  of  all  kind  supplied 
at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 

List  sent  on  application 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

I'ou  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  slock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO.. 

North  Cambridsre,  Mass. 


ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Native  Ornamentals. 


sale  llBt  of  collected  and  Se 
Plants  and  CuttlngB.  Large 
men  supplied.    Good  plaDi 


Treew.  Shrubs, 
and  nursery- 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V., 


BLOOMINOTON  (Phoenix)  NURSERY.     .    .     . 
6oo  Acres.    Thirteen  Greenhouses. 

Trees  #  Plants 


We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  e 

of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  shrul)B, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedce  Plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  ITIced 
CataloKue  mailed    Tee.     EstabllBhed  1862. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  iio  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloomlngton,  111. 


^T/^W/  IS  the  time  to  buy  and  planl 
V\\J  W  Cannas.    Also  your  Chrys= 


\2  best  Chrysanlhenuinis  for  50c.  by  Express, 
.'illd  get  j^ood  large  plants. 
PROBST  BROS.   FLORAL  CO., 

1017  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WATER   LILIES. 

VICTORIA  REGIA  and  V.  RANDI. 


everythlHK  pertaining  to  the 
unrivalled  collection  has  beei 
e»t  number  of  Medals.  Cenlflc" 


e  and  choice 


WIkii  you  wnte  to  any  of  the  adveti:i.s- 
crs  in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  Gardening. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Flans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^"';;rplp";«''«r.^fo, 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  "LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WftTER  HEATER 


be  iDprt-ciated,  of  course,  but  what  we  apprecinte  more  than  th 
s  the  fact  that  gr..enhousenieii  and  owners  of  conservatories  ha 

Awarded  the  Highest  Honors 

the  LITTLE  GIANT."  There  W  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
^nowinp  that  our  heaters  are  ^o  well  liked— more  satisfaction,  eve 
hpn  in  the  knowledge  that  an  nnprejndiced  jury  in  a  foreign  con 


^/  American  toiler  Compani/ 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 


A  wonderful  New  Rose.    The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it 
self,  the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Suf>rrh 
h'osf  and  a  beautiful  painting  ol  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  ot  the  flower  will  be  found  in  "'Choice  Selecliovs  in  Srcds  and  P/an/s." 
Price,  .strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  soc.  each;  $5-00  P"  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  desciihed  in  "Chnicr  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
I'lauts,  '  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  intere.st  toall  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  thepur- 
chase  of  the  choicest  selections  and  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  >eeds  and  plants.     Sent  free  to 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,  Box  (,,Tarrytown=on= Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers.  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds.  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


ALL 


Garden  Supplies. 

S  SEED  STORE. 


A^ew  York: 

26  Barclay  Street. 


CHICAGO: 

84  &  86  Randolph  Street. 


•HREE  CRIMSON   RAMBLERS, 


.Rochester. N.Y. 


Box  2,      Good  &.  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O, 


THE   MAMMOTH  TREE  OF  CALIFORNIA-A  YOUNG  SPECIMEN  AT  DOSORIS 
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Aug.  /, 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


T«E  MftiWMOTH  TREE  OF  CflllFORNIfl. 

In  the  early  days  of  California,  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  trees  20  feet 
or  more  in  diameter  and  some  300  feet 
high  came  to  the  ears  of  eastern  tree  lov- 
ers, seeds  were  gradually  sought  for  and 
planted.    Many  sredlings  wereraiscdand 
scattered  through  the  gardens  of  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  continent,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  here  and  there  all  have 
disappeared.    The  trees  lose  their  lower 
branches  during  the  summer,  and  by  the 
fall  only  a  few  of  the  more  recent  branches 
at  the  top  had  life,  and  these  few  branches 
would  have  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
tree  through  the  next  season,  whin  again 
they  would  lose  their  branches,  and   in 
most  cases  lose  them  all.    The  trees  usu- 
ally died  entirely  before  ten  years  old.     It 
was  thought  at  thattimethatthe trouble 
arose  from  improper  soil  or  some  other 
condition  which  could  be  remedied  by  the 
cultivator,  but  with  the  few  exceptions 
noted  no  success  followed  a  change  of 
plan.    In   Meehans'  Nurseries  they  have 
been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  in  no 
case  did  any  one  live  to  reach  a  diameter 
thicker  than  a  spadehandle.  WheninCal- 
ifomia  in  1883  the  writer  saw  that  the 
trees  naturally  grew  in  swamps,  and  that 
when  the  mountain  ranges  were  thrown 
up  and  these  swamps  drained  the  trees 
were  left  in  comparatively  dry  places,  but 
that  their  original  tastes  were  no  doubt 
for    swampy    locations.     Near    Clark's 
ranch,  on  the  road  to  Mariposa,  where  a 
great   grove  is  still  existing,  a  number 
were  found  in  the  swamp  where  he  was 
botanizing,  thriving  with  a  remarkable 
luxuriance — he  supposed  he  had  found   a 
new  natural  location  of  young  trees,  but 
learned  afterwards  that  the}'  were  plan  ted 
there    when    quite    young.      With    this 
thought     in    mind    some    plants     were 
brought  from  California   and  set    in    a 
swamp  on  his  own  grounds.    They  grew 
with  amazing  luxuriance  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  the  old  trouble  finallyappeared. 
All  except  one  died,  losing  their  branches 
wholly  during  the  summertime.    Some  of 
the  injured  branches  were  sent  to  that 
eminent  mycologist,   Mr.   J.   B.   Ellis  of 
Newfield,  N.  J.,  who  decided  that  the  in- 
jury was  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus, 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Sequoia,  and  the 
spores  had  followed  the  seed  from  the  par- 
ent trees.    Just  why  this  fungus  should  be 
more  disastrous  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  United  States  than  in  its  own  native 
home  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  an- 
swered any  more  than  why  the  spores  of 
the  fungus  which  went  from  America  to 
Europe  to  attack  the  potato  should  have 
been  more  disastrous  there  than   here  in 
America,  the  original  home  of  that  para- 
sitic fungus.    The  fact  remains  that  this 
fungus  has  swept  off  nearly  all  of  the 
,  mammoth  trees  that  have  been  raised  in 
our  eastern  gardens.    When  this  fact  was 
clearly  demonstrated  through  the  kindly 
help  of  Mr.  Ellis  the  one  tree  left  was 
sprayed  with  a  coppersolution  two  years 
ago.'   This  has  kept  the  fungus  in  check, 
and  this  one  tree  in  the  swamp,  although 
still  presenting  a  sorry  sight,  gives  some 
evidence  that  it  may  eventually  recover. 
Our  hot  and  dry  summers  are  probably 
more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  fun- 
gus than  the  colder  mountain  elevation  in 
California   where  the  mammoth  tree  is 
found,  and  it  would  be  well  therefore  for 
those  who  desire  to  try  again  what  suc- 
cess they  may  have  with  this  tree  to  either 
sow  the  seed  or  set  the  young  seedling  in 
as^cold  and  shady  situation  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  select. 


In  regard  to  the  planting  in  swamps,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  a  swamp 
loving  tree  will  not  grow  if  planted  di- 
rectly in  the  swamp— they  want  to  push 
their  tap  roots  down  and  send  the  feeding 
fibres  near  the  surface,  but  above  the  wa- 
ter level.  The  proper  method  therefore  in 
swamp  planting  is  to  get  a  bottomless 
tub  and  put  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
swamp,  filling  it  with  (arth  and  planting 
the  tree  in  it,  so  that  it  can  send  what 
roots  it  wants  to  go  down  into  the 
swamp  in  that  direction,  and  let  the  oth- 
ers extend  on  the  surface  as  thej'  grow. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  age  of  these  trees,  some  contending 
that  as  some  trees  in  some  cases  will  make 
two  or  three  growths  a  year  there  may  be 
two  or  three  rings  of  wood  formed  a  year, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  safe  to  coimt  the 
age  of  a  tree  by  the  rings  of  wood;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  CaHfornia  trees  I  satisfied 
myself  there  by  otherevidencethan  theso- 
called  annual  circles  of  wood  that  the  trees 
are  of  the  great  age  imputed  to  them. 
This  was  evident  from  other  trees  than 
the  sequoia  growing  in  the  vicinity. 
Every  horticulturist  knows  that  some 
pine  trees  have  an  annual  cycle  of 
branches  which  push  out  at  the  base  of 
the  growing  terminal  bud,  by  which  we 
can  tell  years  afterwards  what  age  the 
tree  really  is.  The  white  pine  trees  for 
instance,  this  cycle,  or  stratum  it  might  be 
called,  appears  at  about  evtryoneor  two 
feet  along  the  trunk.  A  tree  50  feet  high 
might  have  50  of  these  strata  of 
branches.  I  saw  sugar  pines  of  some  40 
or  50  years  old,  the  age  of  which  could  be 
readily  testified  to  by  these  cycles  of 
branches  cut  down,  and  I  foirad  the  num- 
ber of  rings  of  wood  corresponded  exactly 
to  the  number  of  cycles  of  these  branches. 
A  tree  therefore  which  we  know  from  out- 
side evidence  was  50  years  old  would  have 
the  50  concentric  circles.  Another  method 
was  pursued,  namely,  to  find  fromanum- 
ber  of  smaller  trees,  the  age  of  which  was 
known,  the  average  width  of  the  annual 
wood  circles.  We  might,  for  instance, 
find  that  one  inch  of  wood  would  be 
formed  on  the  average  in  from  6  to  S 
years.  Taking  this  for  data  and  multi- 
plying by  the  number  of  feet  in  diameter 
of  the  huge  trees  the  result  would  give  the 
corresponding  probable  age.  When  the 
cycles  of  wood  in  the  large  trunks  were 
counted  they  would  correspond  pretty 
closely  with  what  ought  to  be  the  result 
from  the  known  average  growth  per  year. 
From  these  examinations  no  doubt  was 
left  on  my  mind  that  the  trees  are  of  the 
great  age  imputed  to  them. 

Thomas  Meehan. 
Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


for  the  past  two  weeks.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  a  little  more  conspicuous 
than  those  of  any  of  the  other  species  of 
symphoricarpus. 

Indigofera  Dosua,  a  dwarf  pea  shrub 
from  India,  is  opening  its  axillary  racemes 
of  purpUsh  red  flowers.  It  always  gets 
killed  back  a  little  in  winter. 

The  button  bush,  a  common  native  of 
the  swamps,  does  remarkably  well  with 
us  in  ordinary  dry  soil.  In  fact  it  seems 
to  develop  more  handsome foUage  than  it 
does  in  its  native  habitat.  It  is  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  globular  balls  of  flowers 
are  quite  pretty  in  their  way. 

The  white  jessamine  {Jasminum  offici- 
nale) has  been  producing  a  few  fragrant 
flowers  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  will  keep  on  blooming  for  some  time 
yet.  It  is  not  hardy  with  us.  [Neither  is 
it  rehably  hardy  at  Dosoris.— Ed.] 

The  chaste  shrub  (Vitex  Agnus-castus) 
has  opened  a  few  flowers  to-day,  and  the 
Cornish  heath  (Erica  vagans)  is  showing 
a  few  pale  purplish  red  flowers. 

The  old  man's  beard  (Clematis  Vitalha) 
looks  beautiful  in  white  almond-scented 
flowers,  and  C.  Flamwula  and  the  com- 
mon native  Virgin's  Bower  (C.  Virgin- 
iana)  arc  in  full  bloom  and  showy.  C. 
viticella  has  still  a  fair  show  of  blossoms, 
and  C.  coerulea  a  few  lingering  ones. 
Among  the  large  flowering  clematises 
Jackmanii  is  extensively  planted  and  does 
well,  so  too  are  Henryi,  creamy  white, 
and  Gem,  lavender  blue. 

Several  forms  of  Vitis  heterophylla  are 
showing  their  small  inconspicuous  flow- 
ers, but  their  pale  blue  bunches  of  IruiL 
are  very  pretty  later  on.  Vitis  orientalis 
with  handsome  compound  lustrous  foli- 
age is  a  very  beautiful  form,  but  it  never 
fruits  with  us.  Vitis  ffexuosa  is  now  in 
flower  and  later  on  will  be  very  showy 
when  in  fruit. 

Hypericum  prolificum,  aureum,  An- 
drosccmum,  elatum,  Kalmianum  and 
densifforum  are  in  bloom  and  all  yellow. 
Androssemum  has  the  handsomest  flowers 
among  the  above  mentioned  species. 

In  the  way  of  spirsas  Douglasii,  some 
of  the  forms  of  Japonica,  Bunialda,  etc. 
are  still  showing  quite  a  few  flowers. 
Alba,  argentea  and  latifolia,  all  forms  of 
S  salicifolia,  and  a  form  we  have  under 
the  name  of  S.  Nepalensis  with  small 
white  panicles  and  distinct  foliage  are  in 
bloom.  The  dwarf  horse  chestnut  has 
been  looking  handsome  with  its  prettily 
fringed  looking  flower  spikes  for  the  past 
two  weeks,  but  it  is  now  past  its  best. 
|.   DUNllAR. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN   BLOOM  AT  ROCHES- 
TER, N.  v.,  JULY  22. 

lluddlcia  curviffora,  a  coarse  leaved 
shrub,  has  racemose  spikes  of  purplish 
flowers.  As  it  is  not  quite  hardy  here  we 
protect  it  in  wioter. 

Hydrangea  querci folia  (oak  leaved  hy- 
drangea) is  in  good  bloom;  and  so  too 
are  H.  arborescens.  with  cymes  of  green- 
ish white  flowers  and  a  few  sterile  white 
ones  around  the  margins,  and  H.  canes- 
cens  with  greenish  white  inconspicuous 
flowers.  The  varieties  of  //.  Japonica, 
such  as  Dr.  Hogg  andOtaksa,  underdose 
protection  in  winter  always  get  killed  to 
the  ground  line,  but  sprout  away  freely 
again.  They  never  flower,  however,  but 
we  sometimes  get  a  few  blossoms  from 
two  varieties  we  have  under  the  names 
alba  and  rubra;  they  don't  get  killed 
back  as  much  as  the  other  varieties. 

Symphoricarpus  mollis,  the  wolf  berry, 
has  rosy  white  flowers  ami  been  iu  bloom 


OOLDEN  OflK  SCALE. 

I  notice  what  yousaj'  in  Gardening  lor 
July  1  about  the  golden  oak  scale  (Aster- 
odiaspis  quercicala)  which  was  first 
noticed  in  this  country  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  since  rather  widely 
distributed  on  the  English  oak,  Quercus 
robur,  and  its  varieties,  the  golden  oak, 
Q.  robur  concordia,  being  one  of  them. 
It  is  now  a  half  dozen  years  or  more  since 
I  first  noticed  the  above  named  species  of 
scale  on  my  specimen  of  the  golden  oak, 
and  while  being  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  efficacy  of  kerosene  emulsion  for  des- 
troying such  pests  I  neglected  to  apply  it, 
and  last  year  many  of  the  smaller  twigs 
and  branches  of  the  tree  died  and  were 
cut  away,  as  I  fully  intended  this  season 
to  clean  the  tree  or  dig  it  up.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  tree  this  spring  preparatory 
to  applying  the  emulsion  not  a  scale 
could  be  found,  all  having  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  tree  has  made  a  most 
vigorous  and  satisfactorj'  growth.  The 
tree   has  not  been  treated  in  any  way 
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different  than  during  former  years,  but  it 
has  cast  off  the  scales,  or  some  insect  has 
destroyed  them.  They  may.  however, 
appear  again;  if  so  I  will  use  the  emulsion. 
[I'nfortunately  they  haven't  disappeared 
from  Dosoris. — Ed.] 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  k.  S.  Fuller. 


RflODODENDRONS-KfllMlflS. 

A.  D.  M.,  Mass.,  asks  about  "Remov- 
ing large  rhododendrons,  when  is  the 
l)cst  time  to  do  it?" 

.4ns.  In  spring  as  fresh  root  growth  is 
beginning  to  start. 

2.  "A  Shelter  of  Kalmias.— Will 
they  make  a  good  windbreak  for  rhodo- 
dendrons?" 

Ans.  No,  not  as  they  grow  here. 
Kalmias  abound  in  the  woods  hereabout, 
being  in  many  the  principal  under  shrub, 
but  we  find  them  more  difficult  to  estab- 
lish in  our  gardens  than  are  rhododen- 
drons, besides  the  latter  grow  faster  than 
the  kalmias. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


MY  GARDEN  IN  NORTHERN  INDIflNfl. 

I   enclose   a    photogr;iph   of   my   front 


facing  north,   so   onl 


part  of  the  day.  Please  name  me  a  ten- 
der vine,  not  too  rampant  a  grower, 
something  out  of  the  common,  to  run  up 
the  balustrade  behind  the  white  oleander, 
whose  bo.\  seems  to  be  crooked  (for  it 
never  is).  Shall  want  to  keep  the  pot  in 
a  furnace  heated  cellar  in  winter.  Can't 
an  allamanda  be  found  to  fit  this  spot? 

[Yes,  Allamanda  Scottii  or. 1  Williamsi 
will  do  well  there  in  summer  but  would 
bloom  better  on  the  sunny  side.  Stigma- 
phyllon  ciliatum,  a  slender  vine  with  yel- 
low orchid-like  blossoms  will  also  do  well 
but  there  isn't  much  filling  up  to  it. 
Manettia  corditolia,  if  good  plants  are 
had  to  start  with  should  make  a  pretty 
show  there,  still  it  too  takes  considerable 
time  to  fill  up  the  space  allotted  to  it.  We 
have  two  blue-flowered  solanums,  viz.  S. 
Wendlandtii  and  S.  Seafortliiana  that 
would  do  fairly  well  there.  But  two  of 
the  best  would  be  passifJora  Imperatrice 
Eugenie  or  Pfordti,  and  Aristolochia 
elegans.  The  trouble  with  these  plants 
is  that  while  they  all  will  grow  well  at 
the  north  door  porch  where  they  get  part 
of  the  afternoon  sun,  they  would 
grow  much  better  on  the  south  side; 
further  the  summer  is  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced before  they  fill  up  the  space 
allotted  to  them.  But  if  you  like  thecolor 
(reddish  purple)  of  theflowersof /poraic.T 
paniciilata  it  would  be  a  capital  vine  for 
your  purpose,  growing  freely  and  bloom- 


ing all  summer.  And  when  fall  co'mcsyou 
can  dig  up  the  tuber  and  store  it  dry  in  a 
frost  proof  cellar  as  you  would  a  dahlia, 
leaving  it  there  dry  and  uncared  for  till 
Ijlanting  out  time  next  May. — Ed.] 

I  have  always  been  thoroughly  devoted 
to  vines,  twenty  years  ago  my  garden 
possessed  forty  varieties  which  of  course 
included  the  annuals,  which  are  now  dis- 
carded. My  favorite  hardy  vine  is  the 
clematis.  C.  S/ebo/c//;,  white,  4  to  5  inches 
across,  bloomed  all  through  May,  regard- 
less of  summer  heat  and  frosts,  it  is  in  a 
very  sheltered  corner.  C.  Viticella  has 
bloomed  since  the  first  of  June  and  is  far 
from  gone,  it  is  on  the  back  porch  and  is 
fully  10  feet  high  and  thrifty,  but  also 
delicate  and  graceful  and nottoo massive; 
one  can  see  all  its  beauties  It  is  really 
the  most  artistic  vine  I  know  of.  As 
usually  grown,  it  is  bunched  on  a  trellis, 
but  it  can  only  show  itself  on  wires  with 
a  chance  for  development  upward.  On 
the  derrick  is  another  purple  clematis 
with  less  blue  in  it  that  opens  flat;  it  has 
been  in  bloom  some  three  weeks.  This 
was  given  to  me  years  ago(by  a  daughter 
of  Solon  Robinson  of  New  York  Tribune 
fame.  He  was  the  first  settler  of  our 
county — Lake — and  his  original  log  house 
still  stands,  though  covered  by  clap- 
boards—opposite our  court  house  scjuare 
— which  he  gave  the  town)  asa  Jackman- 
nii  but  it  is  smaller  in  foliage  and  flower 
than  Jackraannii  and  perfectly  hardy.  C. 
Flawmula  is  well  budded  and  the  one 
against  the  house  is  in  much  better  con- 
dition than  on-  on  the  lawn,  which  isnot 
a  normal  condition  of  things.  Possibly  a 
tile  drain  thi'ough  the  lawn  is  the  trouble. 
By  the  time  Flammula  is  gone  C.  Vitalha 
on  the  derrick  will  be  in  bloom,  and 
C  paniciilata  finishes  the  season,  so 
I  am  never  without  comforting  clematis. 
After  many  struggles  two  fairly  good 
lilants  of  C.  Henrvi  remain,  but  Jack- 
man's  are  all  gone.  Thei'e  is  a  fine  plant 
of  C.  crispa  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  bam,  often  attaining  a  height  of  eight 
feet,  and  a  fine  harbor  it  is  for  grass  hop- 
pers and  blister  beetles.  Coccinea  cannot 
be  very  hardy  with  us,  it  has  winterkilled 
[It  is  strictly  herbaceous,  dying  down  to 
the  ground  every  winter. — Ed.] 

The  refractory  vine  is  the  honeysuckle. 
I  get  along  nicely  with  the  red,  but  Hall's 
and  the  Belgian,  especially  the  latter 
refuse  to  live.  If  year  old  plants  were  ob- 
tainable, one  might  succeed  for  one  fine 
Belgian  has  been  in  this  town  though  it 
is  now  dead.  *  *  of  whom  1  usually 
purchase  plants,  is  apt  to  send  out  too 
old  and  large  plants  of  everything,  it  is 
not  always  a  virtue  to  do  so,  I  mean  that 
my  experience  teaches  me  that  year  old 
stock  transplants  most  successfully. 

As  to  perennials.  The  feature  of  my 
place  is  long  beds  of  hardy  plants  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  lawn,  and  for  this  reason, 
I  have  only  owned  the  premises  7  years, 
the  old  house  was  to  be  moved  ofT  and  a 
new  one  built  and  this  has  been  accom- 
plished— but  you  know  what  an  upheaval 
follows  building.  The  perennial  b  ds  are 
crowded  fall  of  everything.  Each  plant 
is  ajoy  to  me  and  could  not  be  dispensed 
with.  I  am  gradually  selecting  favorites 
for  groups  and  meantime  laboring  for  a 
good  lawn  under  the  discouragements 
incident  upon  three  dry  summers,  and 
improving  the  trees  and  shrubs  already 
on  the  premises  (the  change  in  them  is 
wonderful)  as  well  as  planting  new  ones, 
and  always  hampered  by  ill  health. 
Perhaps  the  iris  is  ray  especial  favorite. 
Our  soil  is  not  quite  san  \y  enough  for 
them,  but  the  German  irises  are  very 
satisfactory.  In  what  else  do  we  find  such 
purit}'  of  color?  The  Koempfer's  are  to  be 
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bedded  this  fall  near  the  derrick  for  con- 
venience of  soaking  and  the  Lychnis 
Haageana  is  to  edge  them.  They  make 
a  splendid  show  when  properly  watered. 

Tulips  I  use  for  edgings  everj'where, 
planting  them  3  wide  even  in  the  rose 
bed.  The  Spanish  iris  we  value  highlyfor 
cutting  and  find  it  more  hardy  than  the 
English  one,  which  here  has  to  be  win- 
tered under  a  foot  of  leaves  in  a  cold 
frame,  but  it  is  worth  the  trouble  even 
when  the  buds  had  to  be  picked  to  open 
in  the  house,  because  of  a  small  black  bug. 
The  yellow  day  lily — Hemerocallis — three 
varieties,  is  valued  so  highly  that  we 
plant  it  near  various  shelters  to  prolong 
the  bloom.  What  could  be  more  beauti- 
ful for  house  and  church  decoration?  The 
white  perennial  pea  is  a  prime  favorite, 
it  seems  to  defy  drouth.  The  various 
spirjeas  and  campanulas  are  simply  indis- 
pensable, though  the\'  must  be  watered. 
I  have  a  coreopsis  with  very  fine  foliage 
and  smaller  flowers  than  lanceolata,  and 
most  beauti  ul. 

What  is  it?  [C.  rert/t/7/ata,  probably. 
Ed.]  also  a  superb  blue  and  white  aconi- 
turn,  a  July  bloomer.  With  me  desmodiurrt 
is  ven,'  distinct  and  desirable.  Anemone 
Japonica  does  best  for  me  north  of  some 
building.  Every  one  of  my  plants  died 
last  winter  and  the  blister  beetles  contend 
with  me  for  the  new  planting.  Canter- 
bury bells  are  planted  from  the  seed  pans 
into  permanent  beds,  and  enclosed  in  a 
frame,  what  a  satisfaction  they  are;  but 
fox  gloves  are  very  uncertain  even  with 
this  treatment.  What  does  ail  Delphin- 
ium formosumnowadays?  [Raise it  afresh 
from  seed  every  year.— Ed.]  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  get  a  thrifty  plant. 

My  chiel  success  is  a  long  bed  of  native 
asters,  that  we  have  gathered  from  miles 
around.  This  is  one  border  of  the  drive 
to  the  bam,  and  theyconstantlyiraprove 
in  beauty  and  usefulness. 

(Mrs.)  F.  Norton  Biggs. 


FLOWERS  AT  EGflNDflLE,  ILL.,  JULY  20. 

Most  of  those  mentioned  July  4  are  still 
in  good  form.  Since  then  have  appeared 
Heliopsis  Pitcheriana,  a  recent  valuable 
addition  to  the  cut  flower  list.  Chicago 
florists  say  it  sells  like  hot  cakes.  It  grows 
about  three  feet  high,  producing  on  long 
stems  single  sunflowers  over  two  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  deep  golden  yellow.  It 
requires  plenty  of  water. 

The  ten-petalled  sunflower,  Helianthus 
decapetalas,  suitable  for  large  clumps  at 
the  back  of  the  shrubbery,  grows  four  to 
five  feet  high,  and  bears  soUtary  bright 
yellow  flowers  over  two  inches  across, 
its  supposed  garden  hybrid,  the  dahlia 
sunflower,  catalogued  as  Helianthus  mul- 
tidorus  plenus,  is  indispensable  in  the 
smallest  collection.  It  forms  a  bushy 
plant  four  to  five  feet  high,  well  clothed 
with  foliage  and  flowers  to  the  ground, 
enabling  it  to  be  grown  in  groups,  or  well 
in  front  of  a  border.  The  flowers  are 
double,  plump,  andfull,aclearyellow  and 
three  or  more  inches  across.  It  will  bloom 
more  or  less  until  September.  Grow  a 
few  reserve  plants,  and  cut  them  back  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground  early  in  July, 
andthus  extend  theseason  of  plenty.  Hel- 
ianthus Iwtitlorus,  var.  semi-plenus  has 
semi  double  flowers  inferior  to  the  above. 

Monarda  didyma  is  known  as  horse 
mint,  bee-balm,  mountain  mint,  and 
Oswego  tea.  (I  include  the  first  common 
name  for  the  benefit  of  your  Oconomo  woe 
"Novice"  who  asked  for  barn-yard 
names.)  It  is  very  effective  when  seen  in 
masses  at  a  distance,  but  its  brilliant 
scarlet  color  must  be  used  with  care 
among  other  plants.  It  grows  two  feet 
high,  is  very  bushy,  and  when  not  crowd- 


ed by  other  plants  is  well  leaved  and 
flowered  to  the  ground.  The  flowers  are 
in  close  heads  or  whorls,  surrounded  by 
bracts  tinted  with  red. 

Monarda  hstulosa,  a  taller  growing 
species  with  lilac-colored  flowers  is  like 
the  other  an  indigenous  plant,  and  it  im- 
proves with  cultivation.  A  form  of  this 
bearing  magenta-colored  flowers  is  a  good 
addition.  It  blooms  a  few  days  later 
than  M.  didyma. 

The  tree  celandine  (Bocconia  cordata), 
also  known  as  the  plumed  poppj',  is  a 
handsome,  vigorous  growing  plant,  suit- 
able for  isolated  positions, standing  strong 
winds  well.  When  planted  in  a  bed  its 
roots  should  be  confined  by  a  bottomless 
and  headless  box,  as  it  spreads  greatly. 
It  grows  six  to  eight  feet  high,  bearing 
large  panicles  of  small  creamy  white 
flowers.  Its  main  charm  is  in  its  hand- 
some, large,  deeply  cut  foliage,  glaucous 
underneath. 

Acanthus  mollis,  the  stately  bear's- 
breech,  is  attractive  mainly  in  its  shining 
broad  cut-leaved  foliage,  and  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  leaf  of  the  genus 
bemg  copied  by  the  ancient  Grecians  on 
the  columns  of  their  ptiblic  buildings. 
The  flower  spikes  rise  up  two  or  more 
feet  bearing  fox-glove-like  flowers  more 
peculiar  in  their  form  than  showy.  It 
requires  wintering  in  a  cold  frame. 

The  blue-flowered  cupid's  dart,  Catan- 
anche  coerulea,  in  a  sunny  situation  is 
blooming  quite  freely,  bearing  showy, 
deep  blue  flowers  on  slender  stems  ten 
inches  long,  fine  for  cutting.  The  ancient 
Greek  women  used  this  flower  in  their 
love  potions,  hence  its  popular  name. 

Saint  Bernard's  lily, AntAer/cumL/V/'ago, 
makes  a  rather  neat  grassy-like  clump  of 
foliage,  out  of  which  springs  numerous 
stems  over  a  foot  long  clothed  with  small 
white  star-like  flowers  that  close  up  in 
the  evening. 

Tunica  Saxifraga,  in  liiht,  well  drained 
soil,  makes  an  interesting  border  plant, 
growing  but  a  few  inches  high,  producing 
numerous  light  pink  flowers  in  great 
abundance. 

The  sea  hollies  (Eryngium  gigantemn 
and  E.  amivthystinum)  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  odd  ties  of  nature.  When 
in  bloom,  the  stems,  bracts  and  flower 
heads  have  a  peculiar  metallic  lustre  that 
one  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind  could 
easily  presume  them  to  be  choice  speci- 
mens of  metal  work.  They  grow  three 
to  four  feet  high  with  spiny  tufted  leaves 
and  tall  many  branched  flower  stems. 
The  flowers,  in  shape  and  size,  resemble 
somewhat  a  clover  blossom  and  are  of  a 
steel-blue  color. 

The  blood  colored  alum  root,  Heuchera 
sanguinea,  is  one  of  the  choicest  plants 
recently  introduced,  and  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy  and  satisfied  with  ordinary 
cultivation.  It  forms  low  tufted  ever- 
green foHage  of  a  pleasing  green,  and  for 
three  months  continues  to  throw  up  num- 
erous long,  wiry  stems  crowded  with 
rather  small  bell-shaped,  bright  crimson 
flowers  ,that  last  well  when  cut.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  Mexico  and  Colorado. 

Haage's  lamp  flower.  Lychnis  hilgens 
var.  Haageana,  is  a  brilliant  mass  of  color 


in  many  shades  of 


and  ora 


"ge. 


and  is  well  suited  for  the  front  of 
border.  It  ^rows  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  producing  single,  flat,  open,  flowers 
two  inches  across. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata  is  so  well  known 
that  it  needs  no  description.  With  me  it 
so  over-flowers  itself  that  the  individual 
blooms  are  small  and  imperfect.  In  the 
wild  garden  it  does  better.  C.  grandi- 
flora  does  well,  growing  about  three 
feet  high  and   producing,    on   long    stiff 


stems,  deep  yellow  open  flowers  two  or 
more  inches  across.  C.  delphiniflora 
grows  about  the  same  height  producing 
yellow  flowers  with  adark  center. 

Vucca^/amentosa,  the  Spanish  bayonet, 
is  in  its  prime,  and  in  the  twilight  is  very 
effective.  Being  a  native  of  a  more  sunny 
clime,  each  plant  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  bloom  every  year,  but  in  a 
group  of  a  dozen  plants  seven  to  eight 
magnificent  spikes  of  bloom  may  be 
looked  for.  The  foliage  is  sword-like, 
some  two  feet  high,  evergreen  and 
bordered  more  or  less  with  thread-like 
filaments.  The  flower  spikes  reach  a 
height  of  six  feet,  branched  from  the  top 
of  the  leaves  and  thickly  covered  with 
pendent  creamy  white  cup-shaped  flowers. 
It  thus  produces  a  flower  spike  four 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
It  requires  deeply  dug,  light,  well  drained 
soil. 

The  wild  senna.  Cassia  Marylandica, 
belongs  in  theshruljbery,  where  its  acacia- 
foliage  is  very  handsome.  It  grows 
about  four  feet  high,  forming  in  time  quite 
a  bushy  plant.  Its  yellow  flowers  add  to 
the  charm  of  its  foliage. 

Gypsophila  paniculata  is  the  best  mem- 
ber of  the  chalk  plant  family.  When  staked 
early  in  the  season  to  prevent  spreading 
out  from  the  center  it  forms  a  charming 
cushion  two  feet  high  and  three  or  more 
broad  completely  covered  with  small 
whitish  flowers  that  are  excellent  for  cut- 
ting.    It  requires  an  open  situation. 

The  plantainlily  (FunAriaovafa)  is  now 
in  bloom;  it  has  deep  lilac  flowers.  The 
best  of  the  family,  F.  subcordata,  the 
Corfu  lily,  will  not  bloom  until  August. 
All  are  planted  in  shady  situations  where 
the  sun  does  not  bum  their  foliage.  Old 
plants,  particularly  of  subcordata,  will 
form  handsome  mounds  gf  overlapping 
foliage,  eighteen  inches  high  and  three  or 
more  feet  in  diameter,  that  is  very  attrac- 
tive. The  flower  stems  rise  above  this 
mound;  bearing  the  blossoms  in  racemes. 

The  variegated  lemon  thyme.  Thymus 
citriodorus  var.  aureus  should  be  in  every 
garden  frecjuented  by  the  gentler  sex.  It 
is  grown  only  for  its  highly  aromatic, 
evergreen  foliage  of  green  and  gold,  and 
makes  an  attractive  border  about  eight 
inches  high.  A  few  sprays  placed  in  the 
after  dinner  finger  bowl  give  a  pleasant 
fragrance.  Each  spring  the  plants  should 
be  lifted  and  replanted  in  a  deep,  narrow 
trench,  the  whole  plant,  except  a  few 
inches  of  its  top  being  buried.  When 
complete  the  line  of  exposed  foliage  should 
not  be  over  two  inches  wide.  By  mid- 
summer it  will  be  ten  to  twelve  inches 
wide.  W.  C.  Egan. 


FLOWER  OflRDEN  QUESTIONS. 

J.  r.  T.,  Randolph  Co,,  W.  Va.,  asks: 
1.  Hardy  TRAILING  plants  for  a  rockery 
in  a  sunny,  dry  situation? 

Ans.  There  are  ver\'  few  indeed  that 
will  thrive  there  without  some  special 
preparation  for  them.  Among  the  most 
promising  are  moss  pink,  bear  berry, 
portulacca,  wildcactus,stonecrop,  peren- 
nial dianthuses,  golden  alyssum,  and 
white  rock  cress.  But  if  30U  dig  out 
some  deep  wide  holes  in  it,  or  blast  them 
out  if  it  is  rock  and  fill  up  with  good  soil, 
and  there  plant  someshrubs.  as  bayberry 
bush,  American  creeping  cuon\-mus,  bear 
berry,  prostrate  junipers,  ink  berry,  fra- 
grant sumach,  and  the  like,  to  give  a  little 
shelter,  make  some  surface  compost,  and 
arrest  water,  lesser  plants  could  be  spread 
among  and  about  them.  Of  course  many 
plants  will  come  up  in  spring  and  look 
well  even  in  poor  soil;  but  it  is  apt  to 
look  rather  burned  up  in  August.  We 
have  lots  of  nice  traihng  plants,  as  vinca, 
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lithospermum,  dwarf  speedwell.  Vcitch's 
ampelopsis,  coroUata  euphorbia,  lily  of 
the  valley,  hardy  ipomoeas,  roses  like 
fiiliosa.  nitida,  and  Wichuraiana,  but 
they  all  need  a  littie  indulgence  in  summer. 

2.  \  SHOWY  WILD  PLANT.— A  friend  of 
mine  saw  at  the  natural  bridge  in  Virginia 
a  beautiful  rock  plant  growing  on  a  wall, 
with  apparently  no  soil,  in  bloom  in  Sep- 
tember. The  blossoms  were  somewhat 
like  large  nemophila,  rose,  yellow  and 
white,  and  made  a  perfect  mbss  of  colo'. 
Uo  you  know  it? 

.4ns.  I'nless  it  was  portulacca  natural- 
ized there  we  cannot  say 

3.  Bulbs  in  a  rose  bed  —What  are 
some  of  the  best  crocuses,  tulips  and  nar- 
cissi? Would  it  do  to  set  tulips  deep  in 
the  tea  rose  bed  at  the  time  the  roses  are 
set  indoors  for  the  winter,  and  would 
they  have  finished  blooming  by  the  time 
the  roses  should  be  planted  out  next 
spring? 

.4ns.  Crocus — get  the  large  flowering 
varieties  of  crocus — white,  blue,  striped 
and  yellow,  and  plant  them  as  early  as 
you  can  get  them,  say  in  September  or 
October.  Good  single  tulips  are  Due  Van 
Thol,  scarlet,  small,  early;  .\rtus,  scarlet; 
Belle  .\lliance,  brilliant  dark  scarlet; 
Coleur  Cardinal,  dark  red;  Vermillion 
Brilliant,  vivid  vermilion;  Chrysolora, 
yellow;  Canarjbird,  yellow;  Keizer 
kroon,  scarlet  edged  with  yellow;  Rose 
lirisdelin,  rose  and  whi;e;  I'ottebakker, 
white;  and  La  Reine,  white  tinged  with 
rose.  Double  tulips  are  Imperator  Rub- 
rorum,  scarlet  crimson;  Rex  Rubrorum, 
bright  red;  Tournesol.red  and  yellow;  La 
Candcur,  white.  And  get  a  few  parrot 
tulips  and  Gesneriana  tulips  and  some 
mixci  bulbs  of  Bizarres  and  Bybloeniens 
for  late.  All  of  these  tulips  except  the 
late  ones  are  also  among  the  best  for  pot 


culture.  Lift  and  pot  the  roses  about  the 
end  of  October  and  plant  the  tulips  at 
once.  While  you  might  plant  them  w  here 
they  wouldn't  interfere  with  the  roses 
next  summer,  tulips  are  better  out  ot 
the  ground  than  kit  in  it  in  summer,  and 
it  would  be  the  end  of  May  before  it 
would  be  well  to  lift  them.'  Plant  the 
late  blooming  sorts  by  themselves. 

Of  narcissus  we  can  recommend  the 
trumpet  daffodils  as  Trumpet  major, 
Horsfieldii,  Emperor  and  Empress,  all 
single,  but  except  the  first  named  a  little 
high  priced.  They  are  verj-  hardy  though, 
sure  to  bloom  and  multiply  freely.  The 
double  daffodil  ( Von  Sion )  so  much  grown 
for  forcing  is  very  prttty  the  first  year 
after  planting,  but  after  that  its  flowers 
assume  a  green-yellow  color  that  is  quite 
disagreeable.  Stella  and  Leedsii  aregood 
common  sorts.  And  the  Orange  Phoenix, 
Silver  Phcenix,  and  particularly  the  Sul- 
phur Phoenix,  are  generous,  hardy  and 
common  but  good.  Biflorus,  Jonquil  and 
Campernelle  are  worthy  kinds  to  grow  in 
clumps  in  sheltered  places.  And  get  the 
early  (ornatus)  poet's  narcissus,  common 
poet's  narcissus  and  the  double  flowered 
one.  The  polyanthus  narcissus,  to  which 
paper  white  and  Chinese  Sacred  belong, 
are  not  hardy  enough. 

Cupid  Sweet  Pea.— Would  it  look  best 
in  an  ordinary  bed  or  in  a  border? 

Ans.  We  know  so  little  about  it,  and 
nothing  by  personal  experience,  that  we 
cannot  tell.  That  it  is  as  dwarf,  compact 
and  floriferous  as  was  represented,  how- 
ever, we  are  satisfied.  It  was  exhibited 
as  a  pot  plant  in  London  some  weeks 
ago.  Its  flowers  are  white.  We  have 
heard  whisperings  of  a  pink  one  to  match 
it  having  been  lately  jjroduced  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


yUCCflS  IN  T«E  OflRDEN. 

We  look  upon  the  common  yucca  (  Y. 
filamentosa)  as  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable hardy  plants  of  the  garden.  It 
will  grow  most  anywhere  except  in  a 
swamp  or  dense  shade,  and  once  estab- 
lished it  lives  forever.  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  plants  three  years  old 
bloom  nicely,  and  it  is  hardy  over  a  large 
section  of  the  country.  With  us  it  blos- 
soms from  the  end  of  June  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  making  a  fine  show.  We  may 
grow  it  in  clumps  here  and  there,  especi- 
ally in  the  neighborhood  of  rocks,  and 
as  isolated  specimens  on  the  outskirts  of 
shrubberies.  In  deep,  rich,  sandy  land  it 
seems  to  attain  its  greatest  development, 
but  it  isn't  at  all  particular  as  regards 
soil,  and  we  know  of  it  in  fairly  good 
condition  in  poor  sandy  land.  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  our  finest  garden  yucca.  The 
noble  Yucca gloriosa,  so  fine  in  the  South 
isn't  hardy  in  the  north. 

But  I'ucca^/auca  is  hardy  with  us.  It 
is  beautifully  and  truthfully  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  from  this 
year's  "Report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,"  and  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  director.  Dr.  Wm. 
Trelease.  Our  readers  will  observe  that 
this  is  the  kind  generally  known  as 
Yucca  angustifolia,  the  representative 
Rocky  Mountain  species.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  with  us,  and  blooms  two  to  three 
weeks  ahead  of  Y.  filamentosa,  but  it 
isn't  as  showy  a  plant  as  the  last  named 
by  a  good  deal.  It  is  quite  long-lived, 
however,  and  in  time  makes  fine  large 
clumps  that  are  distinct  and  ornamental. 


WflTER  PLANTS  IN  H  TUB. 

y.B.G.,  Long  Island,  writes:  1.  "I  plant- 
ed Nytnphiea  odorata  gigantea,  N.  Zan- 
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zibareiisis.  Xeliitnbiiiin  speciosum,  (one 
root  each);  and  water  hyacinth  and 
water  poppy  (one  plant  each)  in  wooden 
grape  baskets  and  submerged  them  in  a 
hall' cask.  The  hyacinth  and  poppy  nearly 
till  the  tub  with  leaves  and  blossoms, 
and  the  other  plants  have  not  shown  on 
the  surface.  Will  they  appear  later,  or 
have  the  rampant  ones  smothered  them? 

2.  "With  no  greenhouse,  is  it  possible 
to  keep  these  over  winter,  and  how? 

3.  "The  enclosed  flower  and  leaf?" 

1.  Probably  both  the  nympha>as  and 
nelumbiums  are  dead.  You  shouldn't 
have  had  them  in  the  same  tub  with  the 
water  hyacinths  and  poppies,  these  grow 
and  spread  so  fast  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  as  to  kill  out  small  lily  leaves  trj-- 
ing  to  get  up  to  the  light.  Bven  if  N. 
Zanzibarensis  hove  in  sight  now  it  would 
hardly  be  of  any  use  this  year,  and  it  does 
not  winter  well".  Raise  it  from  seed  every 
year. 

2.  Yes,  in  a  pail  of  water  in  a  light  part 
of  a  frostproof  or  little  warmer  cellar. 
But  have  two  pails— one  for  the  hyacinth 
and  one  for  the  poppy;  when  grown  to- 
gether the  hyacinth  outgrows  and  smoth- 
ers the  other.  The  shallower  the  pails  are 
the  better;  little  shallow  tubs  are  prefer- 
able; half  an  inch  of  water  is  enough,  but 
be  sure  the  water  is  up  to  the  top  even  if 
vou  fill  the  bottom  with  sand  or  soil. 

3.  Platycodon  grandifforuw. 


rUOWER  GARDEN  QUESTIONS. 

Z.  B  ,  Tower  Hill,  111.,  asks: 

1.  "Should  ferns  he  watered  over- 
head as  well  as  at  the  root?" 

Answer.  Maiden  hair  ferns  and  gold  or 
silver  powder  ferns  (Gymnograwwe) 
grown  in  pots  should  not  as  a  rule  be 
watered  overhead;  at  the  same  time, 
especially  in  the  case  of  maidenhairs, 
many  of  our  florists  water  their  young 
stock  in  no  other  way  than  overhead 
with  a  hose.  But  do  it  early  enough  in 
the  day  to  let  the  fronds  get  dry  before 
nightfall.  Out  of  doors  a  sprinkling  over- 
head won't  hurt  the  plants,  indeed  if  done 
gently  it  will  do  them  good.  But  inde- 
pendent of  this  soak  them  at  the  root. 

2.  Ipomcea  Leari  and  I.  grandiflora. 
What  shall  I  do  with  them  this  autumn? 

Ans.  Yoa  will  probably  find  lots  of 
vine  of  Leari  running  on  the  ground  and 
rooting  at  every  joint.  About  the  end  of 
this  month  dig  up  a  few  of  these,  cut 
them  back  to  an  eye  or  two  beyond  a 
good  joint  of  roots,  and  pot  a  few  of 
them,  singly  or  two  or  three  together  in 
a  3-inch  or  4-inch  pot,  and  keep  these 
over  winter  in  a  warm  window.  Then 
let  the  old  plants  die.  Let  the  /.  grandi- 
flora die,  and  renew  it  from  seed  next 
spring. 

"Hai.l's  JapanHoneysuckle,  when  to 
plant  it  and  how  to  treat  it?" 

Ans.  As  it  lifts  with  good  fibrous  roots 
it  may  be  planted  any  time  between  now 
and  frosty  weather,  or  in  spring.  If  the 
vines  are  long  when  you  get  them  cut 
them  back  to  a  foot,  they'll  be  sure  to 
grow.  For  the  first  winter  let  it  lie  on 
the  ground  and  throw  some  leaves,  rank 
litter,  or  brush  over  it  to  keep  it  from 
being  heaved  by  frost.  Itlikes  good  moist 
ground,  and  seems  happiest  in  a  very 
thin  shade. 

"Hardy  Blue  and  White  Phlox, 
should  they  be  planted  in  autumn?" 

Ans.  "Hardy  blue  and  white"  are  too 
indefinite  tor  us  to  know  what  kinds  are 
meant.  But  we  will  answer  you  in  a 
gene  ral  way.  All  manner  of  phloxes  can 
lie  planted  with  safety  in  spring,  and  we 
would  rather  plant  the  tall,  late  bloom- 
iuL'    s(,rt-i  then  than  in  fall.     The    l.hie    /'. 


Stellaria,  moss  pinks,  and  P.  verna  and 
P.  procumbens  we  would  plant  in  August 
so  that  the3^  might  get  a  good  root  hold 
before  winter,  or  in  early  spring. 

"Deutzia  crenata,  Exochorda  grandi- 
ffora  and  Anemone  alba,  what  satisfac- 
tion do  they  give  as  regards  hardiness 
and  blossoms?" 

Ans.  The  exochorda  blooms  in  May 
and  the  deutzia  in  June  Both  shrubs  are 
quite  hardy  here,  free  blooming,  and 
copious,  and  run  in  size  from  -i  to  10  or 
more  feet,  according  to  age,  situation, 
soil,  etc.  The  anemone  (we  presume  you 
refer  to  Japonica)  is  a  hardy  perennial 
blooming  in  August  and  September,  and 
is  one  of  the  gems  of  its  season.  It  likes 
good  ground,  moderate  moisture,  and  a 
mulching  in  winter.  Sometimes  it  thrives 
luxuriantly,  running  3  to  5  feet  high,  at 
other  times  it  needs  coaxing  to  carry  it 
along. 

"Hardy  Perennials  to  bloom  all  sum- 

.4ns.  Snowdrops,  crocuses,  Siberian 
squills,  pansies,  narcissi  of  sorts,  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  white  rock  cress,  moss 
pink,  spring  adonis,  spring  irises,  lily-of- 
the-valley,  columbines,  pyrethrum,  tril- 
lium,  golden  alyssum,  bleeding  heart, 
German  iris,  campanulas  of  several  kinds, 
pieonies,  poppies,  spirjeas,  larkspur, 
coreoposis.  gaillardia,  sweet  williams, 
achillea  Pearl,  lilies,  Koempfer's  iris, 
monarda,  yellow  and  Thunberg's  day 
lilies,  phlox,  gypsophila,  ageratum-like 
eupatorium,  dwarf  sunflowers,  platy- 
codon,  white  day  or  plantain  lily,  Japan 
anemone,  mist  flower,  pink  sedum  (S. 
spectabile),  Siebold's  sedum,  and  several 
fine  asters  and  many  other  plants. 

"Hardy  small  shrubs  that  will  give  a 
succession  of  bloom  from  spring  till  fall?" 

.4ns.  Mezereon,  star  magnolia,  white 
rugosa,  Agnes  Emily  Carman,  and 
Mme.  Georges  Bruant  roses;  tree  pjeonia, 
Thunberg's,  Van  Houtte's  and  Bumalda 
spirjEas,  Simon's  Japan  quince,  Deutzia 
gracilis,  Ghent  azaleas,  if  they  flourish  in 
your  soil;  Deutzia  crenata,  if  kept  low, 
Lemoine's  mock  orange,  weigelias,  golden 
hypericum,  hydrangea,  oak-leaved,  also 
paniculata  grandiffoia;  Siebold's  lespe- 
deza  (better  Unown as Desmodium pendu- 
liHorum).  But  these  are  only  a  few 
among  many.  Now,  while  the  mezereon 
and  Deutzia  gracilis  never  become  tall 
spreading  shrubs  several  of  the  others, 
after  some  years,  may  become  large;  at 
the  same  time  they  all  bloom  when  quite 
small.  You  can  transplant  them  in  fall 
or  spring  with  safet}',  but  spring  is  the 
safest  time. 


with  a  little  care,  we  can  grow  man\- 
garden  plants. 

2.  Cape  Fuchsia  is  quite  an  appro- 
priate name,  and  surely  prettier  than 
"Cape  figwort,"  the  English  name  as 
given  in  books.  Whether  or  no  it  will 
thrive  there,  though,  can  only  be  known 
by  experiment.  Is  it  quite  hardv  with 
you?    It  isn't  at  Dosoris. 

3.  By  "BlueSpir.*;a"  we  presume  you 
mean  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus,  the 
little  Chinese  shrubby  plant  about  which 
a  good  deal  has  been  said  since  a  couple 
of  years.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
shouldn't  thrive  in  that  bed.  But  mulch 
it  with  rough  litter  and  branches  in 
winter.  As  it  comes  into  bloom  in  late 
summer  or  fall,  plant  verbenas  or  sow 
portulacca  among  it  to  brighten  the  bed 
in  summer. 

4.  Maximilian's  SUNFLOWER  comes  into 
bloom  about  the  last  of  September  and 
lasts  well  into  October;  it  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  handsomest  of  its  race,  a 
hardy  perennial,  and  well  worth  growing. 
It  likes  good  ground,  shelter,  and  a  posi- 
tion where  it  may  grow  7  to  9  feet  high 
without  anv  danger  of  getting  broken  by 
wind  or  rain. 

5.  We  should  prefer  spring  planting. 


AN  EMPTY  FLOWER  BED. 

W.M.  P.,  Hagerstown,Md.,(l)has  a  cir- 
cular flower  bed,  exposed  on  all  sides  and 
filled  with  excellent  soil.  The  common 
purple  flag  does  well  in  it,  so  does  Sedum 
spectabile,  but  gladioli  have  been  a  failure 
in  it.  Further:  (2)  "I  have  seen  that 
the  Cape  fuchsia  (Pfiy^e/ZusCapens/s)  did 
well  in  such  a  place  also  the  (3)  blue 
spiraea.  What  do  you  think  of  them? 
Also  of  (4)  Maximilian's  sunflower?  (5) 
Would  it  be  best  to  set  them  out  in  the 
fall  or  the  spring?" 

1.  Fill  the  bed  with  yuccas,  they  will 
be  a  mass  of  green  all  the  time  and  from 
June  into  July  a  pretty  show  of  blossoms. 
They  need  no  care.  Or  for  a  continuous 
summer  show  fill  it  with  striped  petunias. 
Or  fill  it  with  daffodils  for  spring  blos- 
soms, then  as  they  begin  to  fade  and  are 
cut  over  sow  portulacca  over  it;  in  after 
years  the  dalTodils  will  come  up  and 
bloom  in  spring,  die  down  in  June,  and 
be   sm-cceiled  with  self-sown   nortulacc.n. 


flflRDY  PERENNIALS  FOR  JUNE. 

An  Ontario  subscriber  asks  for  a  list  of 
hardy  perennials  that  would  fill  in  be- 
tween the  late  tulips  and  the  first  annuals, 
say  between  May  25  and  July  1.  "I  have 
a  great  lackof  bloom  then,  pansies  and 
roses  being  about  all." 

The  variety  of  pretty  plants  you  may 
have  in  bloom  at  that  time  is  legion. 
About  the  time  the  tulips  are  in  flower 
you  can  have  spreads,  belts  or  clumps  of 
moss  pink,  golden  ah^ssum  and  purple 
aubrietias;  the  poet's  narcissus  is  with 
you,  and  you  have  got  trilliums,  blood- 
root,  Virginia  lungwort,  spring  orobus, 
lily-of-the-valley,  vernal  irises,  bleeding 
heart,  Alleghany  dicentras,  and  others. 
The  common  and  yellow  cypripediums 
bloom  in  May  and  into  June,  and  C. 
spectabile  in  June.  We  have  gentian- 
leaved  and  long-leaved  veronicas,  sea 
thrift,  white  and  red  valerian,  fraxintlla. 
Oriental  and  Iceland  poppies,  peach-leaved 
bell  flowers,  peonies  of  several  kinds, 
German  irises,  grandiflora  and  lanceolata 
coreopsis,  potentillas,  thermopsis,  bap- 
tisia,  pyrethrums,  Dumortier's  and  yellow 
daylilies,  perennial  gaillardias,  Haage's 
and  Chalcedonian  lychnis,  ragged  robin, 
Hoopes'  helenium,  large-flowered  betony, 
alpine  centaurea,spir£Eas, such  as ^runcus, 
/ilipendula,  and  Jajian  hoteia,  showy 
erigeron,  yellow  asphodel,  doronicums, 
foxgloves,  larkspur,  erect  white  clematis, 
the  early  lilies,  as  tenuifolium,pulchellum, 
Hansoni,  etc.,  and  soon.  Several  of  these 
begin  blooming  before  the  tulips  have 
faded  and  others  last  into  bloom  till  after 
the  first  annuals  come  in.  Before  the  first 
of  July  yuccas,  Koempfer's  irises,  holly- 
hocks, trumpet  lilies  and  a  host  of  annuals 
as  mignonette,  Drummond  phlox,  sweet 
peas,  candytuft,  etc.,  begin  to  put  in  an 
appearance. 

FALL  SOWING  OF  SWEET  PEAS. 
Mrs.  W.  G.  L.,  Falmouth,  Mass.,  says 
she  raises  the  finest  sweet  peas  "all 
around"  there;  "they  do  extra  well,  as 
where  they  are  grown  is  so  warm  under 
a  big  hill."  She  sells  all  she  raises.  But 
as  she  has  heard  so  much  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  fall  sowing  over  spring  sow- 
ing as  regards  earliness,  she  hopes  by 
sowing  in  fall  to  get  her  sweet  peas  in 
bloom  bvthe  first  of  Mav. 
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for  several  years  but  it  never  blooms  ex- 


You  cannot  get  them  in  bloom  at  Fal- 
mouth by  the  first  of  May,  nor  probably 
by  the  first  of  June  either,  no  matter 
when  you  sow  them  out  of  doors.  North 
of  New  York  sweet  peas  should  not  be 
sown  before  the  end  of  October.  If  sown 
earlier  and  so  that  they  will  grow  some 
inches  above  ground  before  winter  sets 
in  even  under  a  fair  mulching  they  are 
apt  to  get  killed  in  winter.  But  sown  in 
late  fall  they  start  very  early  in  spring 
and  seem  to  have  great  power  of  resist- 
ance as  regards  frost  in  spring. 


FERENNIflL   rflLOXES-flURflTUM    LILIES. 

F.  C.  C,  Bath,  Maine,  ask;  1.  "What 
are  the  colors  of  Phlox  sutTriitkosa'i  hre 
they  as  fine  as  those  of  P.  decussala? 
Where  can  we  get  the  plants,  as  we  fail  to 
find  them  catalogued?" 

.4ns.  Phlox  suffruticosa  is  a  syn.  of  P. 
glaherrima  suffruticosa,  a  native  plant. 
Phlox  clecussata  is  a  syn.  of  P.  maculata, 
also  a  native  of  this  country.  Phlox 
paniculaia  is  likewise  indigenous  in  this 
country.  These  three  species  have  given 
rise    to    the    many     splendid     perennial 


phloxes  of  our  gardens  that  bloom  be- 
tween June  and  September.  And  the 
three  have  become  intermixed  beyond 
recognition.  The  June  and  July  phloxes 
mostly  lean  to  P.  glaberrima  and  P. 
maculata,  and  the  large  later  ones  to  P. 
paniculata,  so  that  in  a  garden  sense 
there  is  practically  no  distinction  between 
P.  suffruticosa  and  P.  clecussata,  they  are 
the  early  phloxes. 

2.  "One  of  the  finest  of  my  auratum  lily 
stalks,  heavily  budded,  turned  yellow  and 
died  as  the  buds  were  trying  to  expand. 
We  could  not  dig  around  it  now  without 
injury  to  the  others  to  ascertain  the 
cause  and  would  like  to  know  if  the  May 
beetle  larv.-e  ever  trouble  the  auratum 
roots.    The  others  are  doing  finely." 

Ans.  It  may  be,  but  we  hardly  think 
that  the  May  beetle's  grub  is  the  cause. 
Ever  had  lily  " 


PLflTyCODON  ORflNDIFLORllVl. 

L.  G.  C,  Ya.,  writes:  "W.  C.  Egan, 
page  31i;S,  says  ' Platycodon grandiflorum 
is  a  gem  in  any  collection,  blooming  from 
July  4  until   Septcml)er.'      I  have  had   it 


-■pt  once  for  i 


Is  it; 


manage- 


Ans.  Both  the  typical  blue  flowered 
form,  the  white  (dingy  white),  single  and 
semi-double,  and  the  dwarf  form  known 
as  Mariesi,  have  been  in  bloom  at 
Dosoris  since  the  first  of  July,  and  have 
every  appearance  of  keeping  in  bloom  for 
some  weeks  yet;  they  are  in  their  best 
estate  during  the  second  and  third  weeks 
of  July.  Towards  the  last,  the  blossoms 
are  fewer  than  when  in  the  flush  of  their 
beauty.  It  is  not  bad  management  on 
your  part,  it  is  simply  a  quicker  maturity 
(m  the  part  of  your  plants. 

"Hypericum  Mosekianum,  he  says 
re(|uires  a  cold  frame  in  northern  Illinois 
for  winter.     Does  it  with  you?" 

Ans.  No.  Several  plants  of  it  growing 
in  an  open  border  at  Dosoris,  and  left  un- 
protected last  winter,  are  now  in  lovelv 
bloom.  They  were  killed  back  to  the 
ground,  however,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  their 
advantage  had  they  been  well  mulched 
over  winter.  As  the  climate  at  Highland 
Park  (near  Chicago)  III.,  isn't  nearly  as 
favorable  (or  wintering  somewhat  tender 
])lants  as  that  of  Dosoris,  the  protection 
of  a  cold  frame  there  in  winter  for  this 
pretty  plant  was  a  wise  provision. 


Wilting  of  Lemon  Verbe.\a  and  rose 
geranium  when  cut.  E.  S.  P.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  writes:  "Please  give 
directions  as  to  the  proper  time  and  wav 
of  cutting  lemon  verbena  and  rose  gera- 
niums for  putting  in  water  in  the  house. 
Mine  so  often  droop,  although  I  carry  a 
jug  of  waterto  the  garden  with  me  to  put 
them  into  as  soon  as  cut."  They  wilt 
because  their  evaporation  is  greater  than 
their  absorption.  If  cut  in  the  morning 
they  are  less  likely  to  wilt  than  if  cut  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  but  wefindthat  those 
cut  in  the  afternoon  even  plump  up  rapidlv. 
The  moment  they  are  cut  thev  should  be 
plunged  bodily,  overhead,  into  a  pail  or 
tub  of  water,  and  left  there  a  minute  or 
two,  or  long  enough  to  plump  up  stiff, 
if  they  are  at  all  wilted.  If  left  to  wilt 
much  before  being  set  in  water  it  isn't  an 
easy  matter  to  plump  them  up.  Shade, 
or  overcrowding,  or  overfeeding,  produces 
a  soft,  sappy  wood  that  wilts  most  as 
soon  as  it  is  cut. 

"Anemone  svlvestris,"  writes  F.  N. 
B.,  "is  an  utter  failure  with  me.  '  Treat 
it  as  a  biennial  by  raising  a  fresh  lot  from 
seed  every  year  for  blooming  the  next 
year.  True  it  is  a  perennial,  but  like 
columbines,  delphiniums,  hollyhocks, 
sweet  Williams  and  foxgloves,  they  be- 
have b  st  treated  as  biennial. 


Roses. 


T«E  DflWSON  ROSE. 

The  rose  figured  was  planted  in  1893, 
and  the  photograph  from  which  your 
engraving  was  made  was  taken  June  l-t, 
1S9+.  When  planted  in  1893  it  was  just 
out  of  the  propagating  bench,  so  it  may 
be  seen  that  it  is  very  vigorous  in  its 
habit  of  growth.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
J.  Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and 
is  a  cross  between  Rosa  multiiiora 
Japonica  and  the  hybrid  perpetual  General 
Jacqueminot,  the  first  named  being  the 
seed  parent.  Its  foliage  is  of  a  darker 
green  than  that  o(  multitJora  and  shining 
as  if  varnished;  the  thorns  are  reddish  in 
color,  the  flowers  semi-double  and  borne 
in   clusters  of  ten  to  thirty  or  more,   and 
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the  buds  opening  in  succession  so  that 
the  flowering  season  covers  quite  a  period 
of  time.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  rose 
color,  fading  to  a  still  lighter  tint,  and 
they  are  sweetly  perfumed,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  its  seed  parent. 

This  plant  came  through  the  last  winter 
without  protection,  in  perfect  condition, 
and  bloomed  even  finer  than  it  did  last 
year.  It  was  planted  to  screen  a  bulk- 
head and  doorway  to  the  greenhouse 
from  the  street,  and  will  certainly  out- 
grow its  present  accommodations.  It  is 
trained  to  a  trellis  and  has  never  been 
pruned  and  does  not  require  it  when  given 
plenty  of  room.  T.  N.  C. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

V.\R1ETIES. 

My  favorites  among  the  roses  that 
bloom  early  aie  the  red  and  white  ru- 
gosas,  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  which 
have  great  beauty,  but  which  are  worth 
growing  simply  for  their  lustrous  health- 
lul  foliage;  the  hybrid  rugosa,  Mme.  G. 
Bruant,  which  has  long  pointed  buds, 
white  semi-double  blossoms  and  fine  foli 
age;  Stanvv-ell's  Perpetual,  a  delicately 
colored,  fragrant,  very  floriferous  blusii 
rose,  Dut  with  me  it  is  so  far  from  being 
a  ptrpetual  that  it  has  never  shown  a 
bloom  later  than  June;  Blanchefleur,  a 
white  cup-shaped  rose  with  flesh  tinted 
center,  very  fragrant,  distinct  and  fine; 
Dawson,  a  rampant  grower  with  num- 
erous clusters  of  small,  single  or  semi- 
doiible  or  rose  pink  blossoms  that  have 
something  of  the  grace  of  the  finer  wild 
blossoms;^ and  lastly  Harrison's  Yellow, 
the  half  opened  buds  of  which  should  be 
cut  before  the  sun  has  faded  theni.  Of  the 
varieties  mentioned  above  only  one.  the 
Blanchefleur,  needs  winter  protection  here. 
Following  these  earlier  varieties  and  in 
this  latitude,  and  covering  in  their  season 
of  bloom  the  second  half  of  June  and  the 
first  week  in  July,  I  prefer  among  the 
lighter  colors  Ani.e  de  Diesbach,  Francois 
Michelon,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet.  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  La  France,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Mabel  Morrison,  Merveille  deLyon,  Mar- 
garet Dickson,  Mme.  Caroline  Testout 
and  Eliza  Boelle.  Two  of  these,  Eliza 
Boelle  and  La  France,  do  best  in  a  per- 
fectly drained  well  sheltered  position  and 
require  careful  winter  protection.  Mme. 
Luizet  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  hardy 
than  most  of  its  class.  It  lives  through 
our  winters  even  when  unprotected,  but 
more  than  most  it  repays  in  the  quality 
and  amount  of  its  bloom  protection 
enough  Lo  shield  it  from  the  winter  sun. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  finest  in  the 
whole  list.  Baroness  Rothschild  and  her 
daughters,  Mabel  Morrison  and  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  while  hardy  enough  are  poor 
growers  I  get  a  dozen  blooms  from 
Mme  Luizet  or  Mrs.  Laing  for  every  one 
from  any  member  of  this  aristocratic 
group.  More  psolific  than  they  but  still 
considerably  less  so  than  most  hybrids  is 
the  new  white  rose  Margaret  Dickson. 
It  is  vigorous,  hardy  and  its  blooms, 
which  are  fine  in  color  and  form,  are 
supported  by  handsome  foliage;  in  the 
fragrance  there  is  something  that  sug- 
gests Bourbon  blood.  Anne  de  Diesbach 
and  Francois  Michelon  are  very  choice 
roses;  but  the  blooms  of  the  former  are 
few  and  the  buds  of  the  latter  seem  pe- 
culiarly attractive  to  insect  enemies. 
Eliza  Boelle  is  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  white,  pink  tinged  roses.  It  is 
not  very  hardy,  I  give  it  a  sheltered  well 
drained  position  close  by  a  cellar  wall, 
and  there  it  seems  perfectly  at  home;  it 
far  surpasses  in  (|uality  its  well  knov\ii 
and  more   floriferous   relatives,  Co(|ucttc- 


des  Alpes  and  Coquette  des  Blanches.  I 
have  no  rose  whose  blooms  excite  so 
much  wonder  and  admiration  as  Mme. 
Caroline  Testout.  In  order  to  test  its 
hardiness  two  specimens  were  planted 
last  July  in  the  open  garden  and  were 
given  a  moderate  protection  of  sods. 
Thev  came  through  the  winter  in  as  good 
shape  as  the  hybrids.  While  the  blooms 
from  the  out  of  doors  plants  are  not  as 
large  as  those  grown  under  glass  they 
have  the  same  surpassingly  beautiful 
color.  It  is  true  that  the  plant  gives  but 
few  blooms  at  anyone  time,  but  the  qual- 
ity of  these  and  the  frequency  of  the 
periods  of  bloom  make  it  very  desirable. 

Of  the  varieties  which  are  intermediate 
in  color  between  light  and  dark  the  fol- 
lowing have  given  me  greatest  satisfac- 
tion: Alfred  Colomb,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Marie  Baumann,  Prince  de  Portia,  Ulrich 
Brunner  and  Gloire  de  Margottin.  Most 
of  these  are  so  well  known  that  they  do 
not  require  description.  I  think  it  pays 
to  remove  at  least  one-third  of  the  June 
buds  from  Colomb,  Wilder  and  Baumann. 

The  list  of  deep  crimsons  should  include 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Fisher  Holmes,  Baron 
de  Bonstettin,  Xavier  Olibo.  Earl  of 
Dufterin,  and  in  some  situations  Jean 
Liabaud.  In  color  and  shading  I  find 
little  to  choose  between  Olibo  and  the 
Earl  of  Dufferin,  the  former  is  the  more 
vigorous,  the  latter  has  somewhat  finer 
form  and  finish. 

But  how  can  we  secure  out  of  door 
bloom  through  midsummer  and  early 
autumn?  My  plan  is  as  follows:  The 
Japanese  trailer  Wichuraiana  with  its 
shining  perfect  foliage  and  charming 
single  flowers  of  delicious  fragrance  is  in 
bloom  through  most  of  July;  and  during 
the  first  half  of  the  same  month  Balti- 
more Belle,  Gem  of  the  Prairies  and  others 
of  the  setigera  class  are  at  their  best. 
F'rom  late  July  until  October  many  of  the 
hardy  hybrids,  if  well  cared  for,  will  give 
considerable  bloom.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain varieties  that  are  hardy  with  pro- 
tection, which  if  rightly  managed  bloom 
([uite  freely  until  frost.  Among  the  best 
of  these  are:  Appoline,  Hermosa,  Mrs. 
Degraw,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  La 
France,  Ceeile  Brunner  and  Clothilde 
Soupert.  The  choicest  of  these  in  my 
judgment  are  La  France  and  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison.  Mrs.  Degraw,  Hermosa 
and  Clothilde  Soupert  are  perhaps  the 
most  floriferous.  .\.  D.  MoRSE. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


FROfflOflTlNO  flflRDY  HyBRlD  ROSES. 

P.  F.,  Clifton,  Ohio,  asks  "how  to 
propagate  hardy  hybrid  roses." 

If  your  correspondent  has  a  greenhouse 
the  best  way  to  propagate  hybrid  roses 
would  be  to  either  plant  out  the  parent 
plants  on  the  greenhouse  bench  in  good 
rich  soil  and  give  the  proper  conditions 
to  produce  good  healthy  growth,  or  else 
to  grow  them  in  pots,  shifting  as  soon 
as  needed.  When  sufficient  size  is  ob- 
tained take  the  half  ripened  canes  and 
cut  them  into  two  eyed  cuttings  and  trim 
back  the  foliage  somewhat,  and  place  in 
well  shaded  propagating  bed  in  green- 
house; at  this  season  no  bottom  heat  is 
necessary,  and  bench  should  be  kept  de- 
cidedly moist  with  frequent  syringings, 
though  it  is  best  to  keep  the  foliage  dry 
at  night  to  avoid  black  spot.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  propagate  cuttings  from  out- 
door grown  wood.  If  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  desired  to  propagate  are 
growing  outside  the  best  way  to  propa- 
gate in  small  quantities  is  by  layering, 
that    is    cutting   the    half  ripened   canes 


an  eye  and  bending  over  the  cane  and 
covering   with    earth.     The    cane    thus 
treated  will  soon  form  roots  and  grow. 
Paul  M.  Pierson. 
Scarborough,  N.  V. 

MILDEW   ON    ROSES-PROPflGflTlNG. 

G.  P.  K.,  Hudson, Mass., asks:  "1.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  a  way  to  prevent  mildew 
on  H.  P.  roses  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it 
after  it  comes?  The  continued  dull 
weather  seems  to  be  causing  some  of  my 
bushes  to  mildew. 

2.  "What  is  a  practical  method  of 
propagating  rose  cuttings  and  is  now  a 
proper  time  to  do  it?" 

1.  Mildew  is  caused  by  unfavorable 
weather  or  other  uncongenial  conditions 
as  damp,  chilly  nights,  protracted  wet 
weather,  fogs,  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
ature, over-wet  soil,  a  close  or  low  situa- 
tion, and  so  on;  and,  too,  some  roses  are 
so  susceptible  to  it  that  they  are  sure  to 
become  a  prey  to  it.  We  used  to  dust 
sulphur  over  theplantsto  stop  the  spread 
of  the  mildew,  but  it  never  was  quite 
effective.  Bordeaux  Mixture,  nowadays, 
however,  is  the  sovereign  remedy,  but  it 
is  only  a  preventive,  not  a  cure,  and  it 
must  be  applied  before  the  mildew  ap- 
pears and  repeated  every  week  or  two 
throughout  the  summer.  Mildew  ap- 
peared on  our  outdoor  roses,  this  summer 
the  third  week  in  June,  earlier  than  usual. 

2.  Tea,  Noisette  and  Bourbon  roses 
may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  now. 
but  the  plants  from  which  the  cuttings 
are  taken  should  be  greenhouse  or  window 
grown.  You  cannot  very  well  strike  cut- 
tings taken  at  this  time  of  year  from  out- 
door H.  P.  roses.  The  best  time  for  pro- 
pagating roses  from  cuttings  is  winter — 
December  to  March  or  April— and  place, 
in  the  greenhouse.  Cuttings  of  the  ripe 
wood  of  outdoor  H.  P.  roses  may  be 
taken  in  November,  cut  into  -i  to  6  inch 
lengths,  tied  into  small  bundles,  then 
buried  in  a  frost  proof  pit  or  frame,  heels 
up  heads  down,  till  spring,  when  they 
should  be  unearthed,  unfastened,  and 
planted  closely  in  rows,  and  this  time 
heads  up,in  a  cold  frame  or  half  shaded  bor- 
der. While  many  may  fail,  a  good  many 
are  apt  to  grow.  But  you  can  propagate 
any  kind  of  rose  now  in  the  open  ground 
by  layering  its  shoots.  We  simply  elbow 
them  into  the  ground,  burying  the  bend 
two  or  three  inches  deep  and  tamping  the 
ground  firm  with  the  foot  to  hold  it  in 
place.  And  if  the  bark  will  lift  easily,  you 
can  now  propagate  by  budding  all  vou 
wish  to;  yon  can  bud  good  kinds  on  to 
poor  kinds,  and  put  one  or  more  varieiies 
on  a  bush  as  vou  mav  elect. 


The  Greenhouse. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Now  that  the  houses  are  comparatively 
empty  see  that  theglazing  is  in  good  con- 
dition, every  pane  properly  bedded  and 
tacked  in  place.  A  coat  of  good  paint 
not  only  gives  them  a  good  appearance, 
but  also  adds  greatly  to  their  water 
tightness  and  preserves  their  wood.  See 
that  the  benches  are  in  proper  repair,  that 
every  board  is  sound  enough  to  carry  its 
load  for  another  )'ear,  and  that  all  the 
cross  bars  are  strong  and  have  a  good 
hold  of  their  supports. 

Be  sure  that  palms  and  other  tropical 
plants  in  the  greenhouses  don't  get 
spotted  bv  sun-burning,  and  especially 
particnlar'about  the  shading  to  renew  i't 
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Give  plants  abundance  of  water  at  the  ! 
root  and  a  good  syringing  overhead  | 
every  fine  day,  in  the  afternoon.  Ven-  ■ 
tilate  freely  in  fine  weather,  but  there  is 
no  more  sense  in  exposing  hothouse  plants 
to  cold,  raw  weather  than  there  is  ani- 
mals. The  winter  blooming  plants  now 
growing  outdoors  io  the  garden  will  need 
attention  in  the  way  of  timely  pinching 
in,  say  of  bouvardias;  the  removing  ol 
unseasonable  flowers,  as  carnations;  and 
cutting  away  the  runners,  as  of  violets. 
Potted  plants  plunged  outside,  say  poin- 
scttias,  genistas,  stevia,  eupatorium, 
should  be  kept  well  watered,  allowing 
them  to  get  overdry  hardens  their  wood 
and  impairs  their  blooming.  Repot 
chrysanthemums  from  small  to  larger 
pots,  feed  the  well  rooted  ones  with  a 
little  liquid  manure  now  and  again.  It 
you  intend  planting  out  any  on  your 
greenhouse  benches  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better  they  are  likely  to  be. 

Pot  up  a  lot  of  tuberous  begonias  for 
blooming  between  now  and  November. 
Order  your  winter  blooming  bulbs,  and 
])ot  up  a  lot  of  Harrisii  lilies  now  if  you 
can  get  them,  but  don't  force  them  hard 
to  begin  with.  Paper  white  narcissus 
and  Roman  hyacinths  may  also  be  potted 
now  for  earlv  flowers  in  winter. 


Early  Daffodils  in  pots.— An  Ontario 
subscriber  asks:  ' '  What  treatment  would 
you  advise  in  order  to  have  extra  early 
daffodils— say  Horsfieldii — in  pots?"  If 
you  mean  your  own  grown  bulbs,  get 
them  out  of  the  ground— if  they  are  still 
in  it — at  once  and  let  them  stay  dry  for  a 
month  in  a  cool  shady  shed  or  room. 
Then  pot  them— 5  or  6— in  a  6-inch  pot, 
stand  them  out  of  doors  on  a  layer  of 
ashes  and  cover  the  pots  over  four  or  five 
inches  deep  with  loam  or  ashes,  and  if  a 
shutter  is  set  over  them,  raised  a  little 
above  them,  to  ward  off"  rain,  so  much 
the  better.  Let  them  stay  there  till  sharp 
frost  comes,  when,  if  you  cover  them 
deeply  with  tree  leaves,  you  may  let  them 
stay  there  till  needed  for  forcing;  or  bring 
them  into  a  cool  cellar,  treating  them  like 
hyacinths  and  tulips  in  pots.  The  neces- 
sary points  are,  good  well-ripened  bulbs, 
pot  early,  and  let  them  have  a  long,  out- 
door, cool,  non-excitable  period  in  which 
to  make  roots,  then  after  Christmas  bring 
them  into  warmer  quarters  as  you  want 
them.    Don't  rush  them. 

Dis.\  grandiflora:  How  to  grow  it. 
— Apropos  of  our  note  about  this  plant  in 
Gardening,  page  311,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Taplin,  writes:  "I  have  just  been  reading 
your  note  on  Disa  grandiOora,  with  its 
reference  to  my  father,  for  which  I  thank 
you.  With  regard  to  the  disa,  I  believe 
the  chief  mistake  made  is  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient coolness  at  the  root.  You  know  its 
home  is  on  damp  hillsides,  near  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  with,  I  believe,  a 
limestone  substratum.  My  father's  plan 
was  to  pot  it  in  a  broad  shallow  pan,  in 
rough  peat  and  sand,  topdressed  with 
live  sphagnum  moss,  lavishh-  drained 
with  lumps  of  rough  stone.  This  not 
only  provided  drainage,  but  kept  the 
roots  cool.  The  plants  were  kept  in  the 
camellia  house,  as  you  doubtless  remem- 
ber. But  for  several  years  he  had  a  lot 
of  disas  plunged  outside  in  a  shady  bog 
garden,  where  they  remained  all  summer, 
and  they  bloomed  magnificently.  I  have 
never  seen  their  equal  since,  and  believe 
this  the  best  way  of  treating  these 
plants." 

(^.et  vour  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Home.— 1 
was  glad  to  see  your  advice,  oage  2(54, 
to  get  bulbs  of  American  dealers.  1  im- 
ported  a   good   many   last  year  at   very 


low  first  cost,  but  the  many  charges  soon 
raised  an  amateur's  box  above  the  price 
of  home  dealers  and  I  want  no  more  of  it 
except  as  it  can  be  done  by  mail. 
Xew  Jersey.  E.  R. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


TflE  FRUIT  OflRDEN. 

Plums  and  peaches  may  taste  better 
when  they  are  allowed  to  ripen  perfectly 
on  the  trees  before  being  plucked,  but 
apples  or  pears  don't:  they  should  be 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe  and  brought 
indoors  into  a  coal,  dark  room  or  cellar 
and  there  allowed  to  mellow  at  leisure. 
Among  pears  we  now  have  Doyenne  d' 
Ete,  Osband's  Summer  and  Giffard,  in 
using  condition,  and  some  Margaret  and 
Clapp's  Favorite  plucked  and  in  store. 
When  gathered  eight  to  twelve  days  be- 
fore they  are  ripe  they  don't  assume  that 
dry,  insipid  condition  that  pears    that 


ripen 


on  the  tree 


ipt  to   have,  they 


are  juicy,  refreshing  and  well  flavored, 
and  they  keep  longer.  Early  fruit  when 
stored  in  the  house  or  cellar  is  apt  to  be 
kept  too  warm  and  dry,  avoid  this  as  much 
as  practicable,  heat  hastens  maturity  and 
decay,  and  dryness  causes  it  to  shrivel. 
While  we  can  stow  winter  apples  in  bins 
or  barrels  with  perfect  safety,  keeping 
fruit  in  any  such  bulk  at  this  time  of 
year  is  to  invite  decay. 

It  is  now  time  to  set  out  strawberry 
plants.  The  ground  should  be  deep,  rich, 
and  moist  if  possible.  The  best  sorts  to 
plant  are  the  ones  that  thrive  best  in  your 
localit3',  for  no  strawberry  is  good  in  all 
places.  V\  e  recommend  for  trial  Sharp- 
less,  Bubach,  Parker  Earle.  Marshall, 
Timbrell  and  Brandywine.  Some  one  of 
these  is  almost  certain  to  suit  your 
ground.  What  are  called  potted  plants, 
are  runners  that  have  been  rooted  into 
little  pots  plunged  under  the  brim  in  the 
ground;  when  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  the  runners  are  severed  from  the 
parent  plant,  and  are  fit  for  planting  out. 
Before  setting  them  shake  the  ball  of  earth 
and  roots  a  little  to  unravel  the  roots 
somewhat,  and  plant  firmly.  Strawberry 
plants  set  now  or  for  six  weeks  to  come 
should  yield  a  fine  crop  of  big  berries  next 
June.  While  as  potted  plants  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  get  young  stock  from  the 
nurseryman,  it  isn't  at  all  necessary  in 
the  case  of  saving  runners  from  our  own 
beds,  when  they  are  well  rooted  lift  them 
with  a  trowel  and  plant  them  out  at 
once.  Our  rows  are  two  feet  apart,  and 
hills  about  20  inches  asunder  in  the  row, 
three  plants  in  each  hill.  We  also  have  a 
good  many  rows  where  the  plants  are 
set  six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row 
and  not  in  hills  at  all.  But  this  system  is 
only  for  the  garden,  in  the  field  the  rows 
should  be  three  feet  apart. 

As  soon  as  raspberry  bushes  have 
finished  bearing  cut  out  the  old  canes  and 
the  most  slender  and  supen:umerarv  of 
the  young  ones,  but  don't  shorten  back 
any  of  the  young  canes  retained  for  next 
year's  crop,  it  would  cause  them  to 
sprout  again,  hence  become  more  tender 
than  if  left  uncut,  hence  more  apt  to  win- 
ter kill. 

Thin  out  old,  scraggy,  and  worthless 
wood  from  the  currant  bushes  to  allow 
of  the  5-oung  stems  lemaining  ripening  up 
their  wood  better. 


but  the  fruit  then  growing  had  become 
deformed  and  could  not  recover;  if  we 
had  received  plenty  of  rain  there  would 
have  been  a  partial  crop. 

Those  kinds  that  recovered  and  gave 
liest  returns  were  Lovett,  S])lendid,  En- 
hance and  Parker  Earle,  of  the  perfects, 
and  Haverland,  Warfield,  Crescent  and 
Bubach  of  the  pistillates.  This  was  in 
field  culture,  matted  rows,  where  we  had 
about  75  kinds,  and  in  a  little  jilat  of  six 
square  rods  where  we  had  planned  30 
kinds  (within  reach  of  our  water  pipes). 
These  were  set  in  Mav,  1894,  and  had 
been  trained  to  the  "5-plants  in  a  hill 
system,"  each  plant  being  allowed  to  put 
out  four  runners  and  then  kept  in  hills. 
With  this  treatment  Sadie  and  Swindle 
exceeded  all  others  in  quantity  of  fruit 
matured,  Warfield  following  close  as 
third.  These  are  all  pistillate  sorts,  and 
the  first  two  are  not  profitable  in  matted 
rows. 

Beder  Wood  rusts,  and  probably  it  will 
not  remain  long  in  the  list.  Robinson 
was  afailurethis  year.  Shuckless  appears 
like  the  old  Mt.  Vernon,  and  is  no  acquisi- 
tion if  one  can  form  any  opinion  in  two 
j-ears  of  trial.  Timbrellisnot  satisfactory 
with  three  years'  trial,  and  Marshall  is 
an  entire  failure  with  two  years'  trial. 
Cherokee  is  no  good.  Dew  is  worthless. 
Greenville  is  not  up  to  promise  with  three 
years'  trial.  Muskingum  did  better  than 
last  year.  Gandy  has  never  been  profit- 
able; it  gives  a  few  nice  pickings  about 
mid-summer,  but  docs  not  hold  as  late  as 
Warfield,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest. 
Michel  is  not  worth  planting.  Rio  and 
Van  Deman,  both  extra  early,  are  often 
caught  by  May  frosts  and  ruined.  The 
following  after  two  years'  trial  are 
promising:  Aroma,  Bisel,  Cyclone, 
Leader,  Ivanhoe  and  Tennessee  Prolific. 
Geo.  J.  Kellogg. 


aTRflVIBERRIES  AT  JflNESVILLE,  WIS. 

Many  of  the  old  standard  varieties  lost 
nearly  all  their  foliage  in  the  May  freezes; 
this  was  true  of  Wood,  Warfield,  Cres- 
cent, Wilson  and  manv  others.  Most  of 
the  kinds  sent  upncwfeaves  verv  quicklv, 


BERRy  PLANTS. 

A  berrj'  plant  in  yielding  its  fruit,  ma- 
turing its  seed  and  producing  new  growth, 
is  much  exhausted.  In  fact,  the  life  of 
each  bud,  stem  and  cane,  is  given  in  this 
effort.  The  maturity  of  fruit  buds  on 
new  canes  comes  after  this  exhausting 
work,  and  unless  good  care  is  continued 
to  develop  and  perfect  the  same,  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  is  greatly  impaired.  The 
natural  moisture,  too,  is  much  less  at 
this  season,  and  must  be  retained  in  the 
soil  by  frequent  shallow  cultivation.  The 
strong  canes  must  be  stimulated  by  re- 
moval of  the  weak  ones,  and  all  surplus 
growth  cut  away.  Remember,  the  care 
given  fruit  plants  this  season  practically 
determines  the  product  next,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity.  Never  allow  your 
interest  in  the  frait  garden  to  lessen  be- 
cause the  fruit  is  gone.  Never  neglect 
that  spot  from  which  you  should  receive 
more  tor  the  labor  performed  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  farm.  A  fruit  plant 
is  as  sensitive  to  good  care  as  stock  on 
the  farm  or  members  of  the  household, 
and  should  be  treated  as  well. 

Strawberiy  beds  for  the  family  should 
be  made  as  early  as  new  plants  from  new 
beds  can  be  obtained.  Prepare  for  them 
now.  Extra  care  is  necessary  for  August 
setting.  The  good  nurseryman  will  take 
extra  care  in  digging  and  shipping  plants, 
packing  so  they  will  not  heat  or  roots 
become  dry.  When  received  dip  the  roots 
in  a  thick  compost  of  dirt  and  manure 
water  and  plant  them  at  once.  Be  par- 
ticular to  have  moist  earth  firmly  pressed 
about  the  roots.  Rake  or  hoe  around 
plants  often.  August  setting  is  not 
recommended  for  large  acreage  or  care- 
less growers.  M.  .\.  Tiiavkk. 

Sfarta,  Wis. 
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Eliif  f  Ifll^^  To  Decorate  the  Banks  of  a  Lily 
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copyright.  18W.  by  The  Gardening  Co.  fl^^g   ^3^  ^^j,  fj^g^   Jq^   pjg   ^^^A^  ground 

All  communlcatlonB  relating  to  subscriptions,  adver-  nut    [Apios    tuherosa),    blue  lobelia,  and 

adreStS°The°G«den'inrcomSk'nTMon'^^^^^  such     other    bold     swamp    plants.     The 

Ing.Chlcago.andallmatterspertalnlngtotheedltorlai  climbing  hemp  weed    {Mikania  scandens] 

&"ofGA';yE\-irG':  Glen^cive'Nl'T"'"'''"''  *"  '""  was  also  a  favorite  vine   in  the   thickets. 

— —  ,.        ^  .,    ,h„,,.  Arrow  heads,  pickerel   weeds  and  the  like 

in?eres"\''n??tt1.1Tes"?o'u.'o?elnd"al I't^'  make  u  grew  in  the  margins  of  the  ponds;  and  the 

'"iS^e  and\e'iru°whiryou''w™iV''iri8Tur  Carolina     azolla    and     parrot's    feather 

Sesfre  to  help  you.  (Myriophyllum  proserpinacoides)    float- 

AsK  ANY  QUESTIONS  you  please  about  plants.  ing  in  the  water  had,  we  were  informed, 

?u°aX™.''we  wi1f?kfe'pie°a'sureTnKiX'^^^^^^^  lived  there  unprotected  for  years.     A  year 

SEND  us  NOTES  of  your  experience  In  gardening  In  or  two  ago  they   made    a   couple  of  new 

any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be  po„ds  on  higher  ground  for  the    Victoria 

enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  ot   your  failures,  r*      ,  fe     .    fe 

perhaps  we  can  help  you.  re^a  and  tropical   nvmphEeas,  and    how 

SEND  us  PHOTOGRAPHS  OB  SKETCHES  Of  your  to  get  Up  3  ciuick  growth  of  bold  shcltcr- 

b:;SuSfappiSrces''thafwl  may'  h\%'l fh'em-en'-  ing  plants  gave  them  some  concern.     So 

graved  for  oakiiening. they  hitched  up  a  team  and  repaired  to  a 

-  -"      —  neighboring  swamp  and  there  cut  enough 

CONTENTS  df  ep  big  sods  to  line  the  banks  all  around 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  thc  ponds,  and   hauled  them  home  and 

The  mammoth  tree  of  California  (lUus.)  .  .>.«  „i^,,torl    +V,om       YVIipn    cr,rincr   time  rnmp 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  bloom  at  Rochester       .   .  Si8  planted   them.      V\  nen    spring   time  carne 

Golden  oak  scale :«K  the  sods  began  to  grow,  throwing  up  the 

Rhododeudrons-Kalmias  -'iSg  boldest  kind  of  a  thicket  of  wild  asters, 
Mv  garden  in  northe^J'lndfana^mus  )  3!9  go'^en  rod,  eupatoriums  and  the  like,  a 
Flowers  at  Egandale  July  .;o  .  .  .  310  most  appropriate  setting,  gay  and  beau- 
Klower  garden  questions .  .  .  •*^*'' i^J?  tiful.  Banana  plants,  Egyptian  paper 
Wafel-^'anUiSrt'ub''^  ^"  ^  ^*  '  '  '.  '  B41  ^'^'^'^'  ^""^  °ther  tender  plants  are  also  . 
An  elnpty'flower  bed  .  ''.'.'..'..  !  :il2  used  here  and  there,  but  the  main  de- 
Hardy  perennials  for  June .           3J2  pendence  is  placed  upon  the  wild  growth. 

Fall  sowing  of  sweet  peas      .      .  :il2 

Perennial  phloxe'^—Auralum  lilies  .  .  «l3  The  SwaMPV    UPLAND  FOR   PLANTS.— 

''fanSm°°  g''^°<^"l°''''"~«>'P<^"'^""  '^"^^"''sjS  While  most  plants  love  moisture  in  the 

wm'ing'oflemonverbena  when  cut     '.'.'.  '  318  ground  in  the  summer,   and   much  moist- 

RosEs.  ure  causes  luxuriant  growth,  these  very 

The  Davvson  rose 343  pia„ts    dislike    stagnant    moisture.     We 

Pr°o'pagrtin?lfardy  hybrid  roses  .  .:.;.'     3H  couldn't  help  noticing   how   marked  was 

Mildew  on  roses  — Propagating  .  .  344  this  point  at  the  Clifton  lily  ponds,  where 

THE  GREENHOUSE.  ^^^  scvcral   plants,  such    as  Arundo  Donax 

Ea?if  daffodilfiu  pots  :.''.....'.'..  ^  and  the  trumpet  creeper  that  were  grow- 

Disa  grandiflora 315  ing  on  the  banks  or  plats  between  the 

Get  your  bulbs^at^home  ^  .^^^^^^.  .  .  .345  ponds,  were  not  nearly  as  vigorous  as 

The  fruit  garden  ......        345  plants  of  the  same  kind  grown   on  moist 

strawberries  at  Jauesville.  Wis.  .   .  .  .   .345  but  well  drained  upland. 

Berry  plants  345 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN.  The  Black  Aphis  was  giviug  them  a 

Bottom  heat-Asparagus  beetles 347  g^gat  deal  of  trouble,   infesting  the  parts 

The  pels  don%^devllop  .■  ■.'.■.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  .  .347  of  the  leaves  above  water  and  inaccessi- 

Truck  garden,  best  soil  for 317  ble  to  the  fishes.     Washing  them  off  with 

.    .     .  .  ,  MUSHROOMS.  brush  or  sponge  or  hosing  them  oft"  was 

Failed  with  niushrooms^^^^^^.^^ 347  ^,^^  ^^,y  :x,eans  of  getting  rid  ot  them;  in- 

The  use  of  common  names  of  plants 347  secticides  could  not  be  used  On  account  c  f 

The  beer  plant,   .   .  348  the  fishes. 

Ventilating  an  ice  house 34S  . 

Thecellartoohot.  .  .  350  How  ABOUT  MOSQUITOS  m  these  ponds? 

we  asked.     "We  have  no  trouble  at  all, 

Pronino.— Locust  borers  are  hard  at  they  can't  breed  here,"  wewere  infomied. 
work  and  the  treesare  full  of  little  broken  "The  fishes  eat  up  every  wriggling  creat 
branches,  the  result  of  their  depredations;  ure."  The  fishes  used  are  sunfish  and 
cut  them  oft".  There  is  no  practicable  help       perch. 

for  the  locusts  against  the  borers.      Also  The  specimen  of  the  Mammoth  Tree 

.  cut  out  other  dead  wood  in  any  trees.  of  California  shown  on  our  front  page 
On  account  of  the  copious  rains  that  we  is  about  twenty  years  planted,  and  we 
have  had  recently  trees,  especially  young  should  think  about  25  or  30  years  old 
ones,  are  making  an  unusually  heavy  from  the  seed.  It  is  28  feet  9  inches  in 
growth,  and  by  reason  of  their  own  height,  sharply  pyramidal  in  form  and 
wcightof  growing  wood  and  leaves  many  clad  with  branches  from  the  ground  to 
limbs  arc  bending.  As  we  generally  have  the  tip.  The  girth  of  the  trunk  a  foot 
one  or  two  severe  rain  and  wind  storms  from  the  ground  is 481 2  inches,  and  unlike 
in  late  summer  or  early  fall,  we  had  bet-  that  of  most  other  trees  the  trunk  tapers 
ter  shorten  back  these  branches  or  cut  gradually  and  most  regularly  from  the 
them  in  enough  to  lighten  them,  else  they  ground  up.  Why  this  specimen  has  done 
iii.'iy  i;ot  lirokcn,  and  the  specimen  dis-  so  well  we  cannot  tell.  Professor  Mtehan, 
ti-iiKil.  \\<. nulls  made  now,  if  shaved  page  338,  tells  us  it  is  a  swamp-loving 
siiK.oi  li.  In  :iU.isy.  Paint  them  with  good  tree,  but  this  one  is  on  dry  sandy  land, 
liii-Mciliiil  |i.inil ,  lirushingit  well  in,  to  ex-  we  must  admit,  however,  that  it  is  the 
cliuk-  air  .iiid  wet,  induce  healing,  and  only  one  out  of  several  that  were  planted 
])rcvciil  (lic.iy.  at  Dosoris,  near  together   too,   that  has 


survived.  But  its  lower  branches  on  the 
north  side  are  beginning  to  fail.  Where 
it  is  growingis  a  strip  of  unkempt  ground 
around  the  barn  yard,  filled  up  with 
locusts  and  other  trees.  At  the  Mount 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
group  of  seven  sequoia  trees  much  larger 
than  the  Dosoris  one,  but  the}'  have  lost 
their  lower  limbs.  They  are  the  finest 
trees  we  know  of  in  cultivation  in  the 
east.  Apropos  of  Prof.  Meehan's  refer- 
ence to  the  great  age  of  the  California 
giants  we  may  say  that  some  authorities 
claim  that  some  of  the  larger  trees  are 
as  much  as  4,000  years  old,  while  most 
all  admit  they  are  about  2,000  years. 
They  run  in  height  about  250  feet  or  a 
little  over  and  from  25  to  27  feet  in  diam- 
eter; some  trees  were  even  bigger  than 
these  figures  indicate. 

Editorial  Rhubarb.— The  people  of 
Springfield  in  Massachusetts  are  real  nice 
folks.  So  we  forgive  the  editor  of  Ama- 
teur Gardening  iov  his  editorial  article  on 
"Rhubarb  Raising  for  Market"  in  hislast 
(July  1895)  issue,  and  which  had  been 
copied,  body  and  bones,  from  Gardening, 
February  1,  1894,  page  153  and  154  and 
without  a  shadow  of  acknowledgement. 
The  Nomenclature  Co.mmittee  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  desires  infor- 
mation as  to  any  cases  of  misnaming  or 
confusion  of  names  in  American  decor  .- 
tive  plants,  as  well  as  any  other  matters 
coming  within  the  line  of  duty  of  the 
Committee.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Professor  William  Trelease,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

A  CURIOUS  development.— Mrs.  Stuart 
Patterson  of  Philadelphia  sends  us  a  rose 
sprig  with  several  well  developed  leaves 
and  a  red  flower  bud  at  the  end,  but  out 
of  this  bud  came  a  notch  the  sepal  and 
petals  from  which  were  arranged  at  dis- 
tances of  nearly  an  inch  apart  along  the 
branch  below  the  blossom  bud.  The  same 
day  a  still  more  curious  one  of  a  similar 
nature  was  shown  to  us  by  Mr.  John 
McElv  ry  of  Flatbush,  L.  L  "  In  this  case 
It  was  a  rose  branchlet  with  no  flower 
bud  at  all  on  it,  but  arranged  along  it  on 
the  internodes  between  the  leaf  joints 
were  full-sized  well  formed  bright  red 
flower  petals. 

The  double  sweet  Peas.  —  What 
about  them?  Who  has  got  them?  We 
bought  seed  of  three  varieties,  sowed 
them,  and  have  raised  from  them  a  nice 
lot  of  plants  that  are  now  in  bloom,  but 
not  one  blossom  in  double  or  even  semi- 
double.  Aside  from  not  being  double, 
however,  the  varieties  are  true  to  name. 
But  the  failure  of  the  varieties  to  produce 
double  flowers  may  be  no  fault  of  the  in- 
troducers, for  we  must  remember  how  the 
American  Belle  acted  when  she  was  sent 
out;  at  Dosoris  at  anj-rate  she  absolutely 
refused  to  do  a  stripe  at  all,  she  had  prob- 
ably been  "sent  out"  too  soon,  that  is  be- 
fore her  character  had  been,  by  selection 
and  perpetuation,  positively  fixed. 

A  head  of  Giant  Knotweed— At  Mr. 
John  McElvery's  at  Flatbush,  Brooklyn, 
the  other  da_v  we  noticed  a  belt  of  Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum  growing  alongside  of 
a  part  of  the  fence  between  his  garden 
and  the  main  street  in  verj'  rich  ground. 
It  was  ten  feet  high,  and  the  stout  stems 
came  up  together  so  close  a  rabbit  could 
hardly  run  through  between  them.  He 
doesn't  regard  it  as  a  pest  at  all;  while  it 
suckers  considerably,  and  would  spread 
out  two  of  three  yards  if  permitted,  by 
pulling  out  these  wandering  sprouts  a 
couple  of  times  in  spring  or  carlv  summer 
he  has  no  further   trouble   with   it.     And 
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when  it  is  in  bloom  its  arching  heads 
bending  with  their  load  of  white,  fleecy, 
fragrant  flowers  arc  a  delight  to  his 
family  and  passers  by,  and  heaven  for  the 
honey  bees. 

Ake  Sweet  Peas  Degeneratinc. -There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  cry  lately  about 
the  cheapness  of  sweet  pea  seed,  and  the 
ill  effects  the  low  prices  are  apt  to  have 
upon  the  (|uality  of  the  seed  by  causing 
the  growers  to  be  less  particular  in  weed- 
ing out  "rogues"  and  poor  varieties,  their 
object  being  to  produce  the  greatest 
(pinntity  of  seed  at  the  least  possible  trou- 
ble and  expense.  In  flat  contradiction  of 
this  reasonable  theory,  amongoverthirty 
varieties  of  sweet  peas  now  in  Ijloom  at 
Dosoris  thecleanestsortsare  the  common 
ones  we  bought  in  one-quarter  and  one- 
half  quantities,  and  the  plants  of  them  are 
as  vigorous  and  theirflowers  as  perfect  as 
(ifkinds  we  received  as  beingextra  selected. 
These  facts  before  our  eyes  are  testimony 
enough  that  there  is  "too  much  crv  of 
"wolf." 

A  " voi!NO man's"  MO.NiMENT.-.\ "young 
man"  of  Indiana  "not  believing  in  monu- 
ments of  stone  and  desiring  to  leave  a 
testimonial  of  regard  for  the  people  '  * 
as  well  as  something  to  perpetuate  our 
name"  has  "purchased  a  small  tract  of 
land,"  and  given  it  "to  the  town  of-- — , 
liis  birthplace,  as  a  monument  to  him- 
self." It  is  to  be  known  as  his  own  full 
name  park,  and  "be  used  for  the  pleasure 
of  all."  E  erybody  is  invited  to  plant  a 
tree  in  this  park  as  a  monument  to  him- 
self, as  "the  different  lodges  and  societies 
have  been  invited  to  plant  trees  and 
ladies  are  invited  to  plant  rose  bushes" 
in  it.  And  the  editor  of  this  journal  is 
asked;  "If  we  send  you  a  half-tone  etch- 
ing of (the  philanthropist  him- 
self, also  giving  his  business)  and  a  photo 

of park,  could  you  use  them  with 

a  short  sketch  of  theparkinpAKDENiNO?" 

Xo,  no,  lor  mercy's  sake  don't.  Gar- 
dening isn't  the  gullible  paper  you  seem 
to  us  to  think  it  is. 


Transplanting  Evergreens.— If  you 
wish  to  transplant  evergreens  such  as 
rhododendrons,  kalmias,  arbor  vit.es, 
retinosporas,  yews,  and  the  like  from  one 
part  of  your  grounds  to  another  you  can 
do  so  from  now  on,  if  carefully  attended 
too,  with  perfect  safety.  But  should  the 
weather  be  hot  or  parching  dry,  or  the 
ground  very  dry,  we  should  defer  the 
moving  till"  alte"r  the  first  good  rain. 
Transplanted  so  early  as  this  they  make 
fresh  roots  readily  and  take  firm  hold  in 
the  ground  before  winter.  One  of  the 
greatest  safeguards  in  preserving  the  lives 
of  newly  planted  evergreens  is  to  take  a 
can  of  "water  and  through  a  fine  rose 
sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  two  or  three 
times  a  day  for  a  fortnight.  If  firmly 
planted,  and  moistened  at  the  root  and 
then  mulched  and  then  sprinkled  overhead 
as  advised,  most  every  tree  is  sure  to 
live.  If  you  get  the  evergreens  from  the 
nurseries  be  sure  to  dip  the  roots  in  a 
puddle  of  mud  or  clay  and  water  before 
planting  the  trees.  Never  allow  the  roots 
of  an  evergreen  to  be  exposed  to  sunshine, 
wind,  or  other  drying  influence. 
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BOTTOM  «EflT-flSFflRflOUS  BfBTLES. 

1.  A.  D.  M.,  Massachusetts,  asks: 
'What  low  growing  cool  greenhouse 
)lants  and  vegetables  like  bottom  heat?" 

.l/js.     We  do  not  recall   any  cool  green- 


house ornamental  plant  that  needs  bot- 
tom heat.  But  many  soft  wooded  plants 
and  young  ferns  recently  repotted  an<l 
when  starting  into  growth  would  grc  itly 
enjoy  a  bottom  heat  of  65°  or  70°  with  a 
top  or  house  temperature  of  50"  to  55' 
at  night.  Hybrid  amaryllis  love  such 
conditions,  "in  the  way  of  vegetables 
most  everything  that  is  forced  likes 
warmth  at' the  root,  for  instance  aspar- 
agus, rhubarb,  sea  kale,  chicory;  even 
lettuces,  radishes,  spinach  and  mustard 
don't  object  to  it  providing  the  air  is 
kept  at  50°  or  55°. 
2.  "Asparagas  beetle,  to  fight  il.-' " 
Ans.  We  hand-pick  them,  that  is  rub 
them  off  between  the  fingers,  s<iucczing 
them  at  same  time.  A  few  minutes'  work 
a  week  will  keep  them  in  good  check. 
They  have  been  quite  numerous  here  this 
seas'on.  As  we  cut  off"  every  spear  of 
"grass"  up  till  the  end  of  June  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  eat  here  before  that 
time.  But  as  soon  as  we  stopped  cut- 
ting the  beetles  got  here  and  in  a  few 
days  the  larvje  were  defoliating  the 
plants.  We  have  tried  kerosene  emulsion, 
Paris  green  in  water— potato  strength, 
slug-shot,  buhach  powder  in  powder  and 
in  water, and  fresh  airslacked  limedusted 
on  in  a  dewy  morning,  but  are  not  yet 
fiuite  satisfied  with  results. 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Consult  the  notes  printed  in  the  last 
issue  of  Gardening.  Most  of  them  are 
still  applicable.  Purslane,  ragweed,  pig- 
weed, wild  orach,  crab  grass,  and  other 
weeds,  will,  if  permitted,  soon  take  pos- 
session of  the  land,  and  choke  or  spindle 
your  crop,  but  so  long  as  yon  can  run  a 
"hand  or  horse  cultivator  between  the 
rows,  keep  the  land  tree  of  weeds  and  the 
land  mellow. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  early  beans  or  early 
com  has  bt en  gathered  root  it  out,  dig 
or  rake  the  ground,  and  sow  it  again, 
say  to  beets,  turnips,  early  peas,  or  late 
beans;  or  plant  it  with  late  cauliflower, 
spinach  or  lettuces.  Now  is  the  time  to 
sow  peas  again.  I'se  the  early  round 
ones,  as  First  of  All,  etc.:  maiTOW  peas 
don't  pod  well  in  fall  Get  the  celery 
planted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  keep- 
ing it  cleaned  and  well  cultivated  and 
watered  when  necessary  encourage  it  to 
grow  as  much  as  possible. 


T«E  PEAS  DON'T  DEVELOP. 

A.  R.  C,  Orange,  N.  J.,  asks:  "Why 
don't  my  peas  develop?  The  plants  are 
healthy  and  the  pots  large,  but  the  peas 
don't  develop." 

We  get  excellent  peas  up  till  the  middle 
of  July,  and  in  a  moist  season,  as  this  has 
been  during  the  first  half  of  July,  we  have 
good  peas  till  the  24th  or  25th  of  that 
month;  after  that,  however,  we  find  it 
impossible  to  get  good  peas,  the  peas 
won't  develop.  Heat  and  drouth  arc 
against  them.  Butup  in  Vermont  and  in 
cool  mountainous  districts  good  peas  can 
be  grown  allsummer.  If  your  peas  failed 
to  develop  in  June  or  early  July  then 
there  is  something  amiss;  but  if  the 
trouble  has  appeared  in  or  since  the 
second  week  of  July,  it  is  natural  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  Mildew  also 
attacks  the  peas  in  July,  destroying  straw 
and  peas  in  the  pods  as  well,  and  there  is 
no  help.  Between  this  halt  in  the  pea 
crop  and  the  first  pole  Lima  beans  there 
is  a  gap  of  about  three  weeks  which  we 
fill  with  Henderson's  bush  Lima  beans. 


of  going  into  the  truck  garden  and  small 
fruit  business.  Please  tell  me  what  is  the 
best  toil  lor  celery,  onions  an<i  cabbage, 
also  for  strawberries,  blackberries  and 
raspberries."  Any  good,  moderately  evel 
land  will  do.  Don't  take  poor,  thin,  dry 
or  hilly  ground  at  any  price.  I'oth  onions 
and  celery  like  moist,  deep,  rich  soil;  good 
farm  land  will  grow  cabbage  and  so  it 
will  any  of  the  berry  crops.  Be  careful  to 
get  land  where  water  can  be  had  easily; 
but  don't  get  into  a  swamp  or  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  ground  that  cannot  be 
drained  easily.  We  get  our  biggest  and 
finest  looking  strawberries  in  rich  moist 
land  such  as  onions  and  celery  love,  but 
while  good  for  home  use  they  are  too  soft 
to  ship. 


Mushrooms. 


FAILED  WITfl   MUSfl ROOMS. 

A.  B.  O.,  writes:  "I  have  had  two 
failures  trying  to  grow  mushrooms.  I 
think  it  must  be  the  temperature  of  my 
cellar,  and  yet  it  seems  just  the  place  for 
the  purpose.  It  does  freeze  in  one  corner 
of  it,  but  only  in  intensely  cold  weather. 
But  temperature  ranges  usually  after 
November  1.  between  35°  and  45'  and 
never  over  50°.  Is  this  too  low?  I  have 
the  the  furnace  cellar  but  that  is  very  dry 
and  dusty.  Do  you  think  any  use  trying 
again?" 

Yes,  try  again  Mushroom  beds  should 
have  a  surface  temperature  of  55°  to  60°, 
and  the  heat  of  the  interior  of  the  bed 
should  be  5°  to  10°  more  than  that. 
Without  protecting  your  beds  your  cellar 
is  too  cold  in  winter,  but  you  can  protect 
your  beds  by  a  heavy  coating  of  straw  or 
hay  against  any  cold  that  may  enter 
your  cellar;  the  warmth  of  the  manure 
"within  the  beds  will  keep  u  •  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  surface  under  the  covering.  In 
the  London  market  gardens,  where  the 
mushrooms  are  grown  out  of  doors  all 
winter  in  the  face  of  frost  and  snow  and 
rain  and  sleet,  the  ridge-beds  are  covered 
against  the  weather  with  strawy  litter, 
Russia  bass  mats  and  boards,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  mushrooms  are  grown 
there  in  that  way.  It  is  much  easier  to 
grow  them  in  your  cellar.  Or,  it  will 
make  gathering  the  crop  easier,  if  you 
box  up  the  beds,  and  put  the  strawy 
covering  over  the  boxing.  Get  the  book 
•'Mushrooms:  How  to  grow  them"  price 
$1  50,  from  the  publisher  of  Gardening, 
it  explains  all  about  this  way  of  growing 
mushrooms  in  detail,  and  the  matter  is 
illustrated. 


Mushroom  Spawn  —W.  C.  D.,  Union 
street.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  asks:  "Would 
you  kindly  recommend  a  seedsman  to  me 
"of  whom"  I  can  get  good  spawn.  Also 
the  quantity  I  would  need  for  360  square 
feet."  Every  seedsman  advertising  in 
Gardening  sells  mushroom  spawn  im- 
ported from  England.  Get  75  or  100 
pounds. 


Ti(i:cK  Garde: 
,.,  Ucloit,  Wis.,  - 


SOIL   FOR  — C.  N. 
"I  am  thinking 


T«E  USE  OF  COMMON  NAMES  OF  PLANTS. 

A  natural  desire  for  the  use  of  common 
names  for  plants  is  inherent  in  us  all. 
Perhaps  in  no  countrj'  are  they  more 
used  than  in  England.  There  the  people 
cultivate  flowers  more  freely  than  else- 
where, and  from  them  have  sprung  many 
of  the  names  attached  to  their  household 
l)ets.     Thecompararivelv  limited  aiea  of 
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the  country  and  the  universal  use  of  the 
plants  serve  to  perpetuate  and  under- 
standingly  disseminate  any  fanciful 
names.  A  glance  at  a  compilation  of 
these  names  is  somewhat  interesting. 
The  word  grass  with  some  descriptive 
term  is  applied  in  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen cases,  and  includes  the  j'ucca  and 
gladiolus.  The  term  lily  is  used  over  fifty 
times  for  flowers  outside  of  the  genus 
Liliuni.  The  use  of  the  bark  in  medicine 
and  the  arts  has  given  the  simple  name 
of  Bark  Tree  to  some  fifty  different  spe- 
cies. The  resemblance  in  flower  or  fruit 
to  an  apple  has  caused  that  word  to  be 
applied  in  various  forms  to  seventy-three 
plants,  among  which  we  find  Love  Apple, 
Hen  Apple  and  Apple  Pie.  The  word  ash 
is  associated  with  seventeen  genera  out- 
side the  genus  Fraxinus.  Under  the  name 
beech  we  find  six  genera,  and  the  appella- 
tion bay  tree  covers  eleven  different  trees. 

The  compilation  removes  some  miscon- 
ceptions that  are  prevalent,  for  example 
the  "briar  root."  out  of  which  pipes  are 
made,  is  not  a  briar,  but  belongs  to  the 
heath  family.  The  word  "briar"  as  used 
in  this  connection  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  word  "bruyere,"  signifying 
heather.  Those  who  buy  dried  currants 
for  their  puddings  get  the  fruit  of  the 
Zante  grape  vine.  Colocasia  esculents, 
which  we  also  know  under  the  name  of 
Caladium  esculentum  and  call  elephant's 
ear  they  sometimes  call  the  bleeding 
heart.  One  piece  of  mullein  masquerades 
under  twenty-seven  names,  the  ox  eye 
daisy  of  the  fields  has  sixteen,  and  the 
favorite  pansy  is  known  as  Call-me-to- 
you,  Fancy,  Flamy,  Pansey,  Garden  Gate, 
kiss-me,  Herb-Trinity,  Jump-upand-kiss- 
me,  Kissmeat-the-garden-gate,  Love-in- 
idleness,  Pink-ofmy-John,  Tickle-my- 
fancy.  Hearts-ease  and  Three-faces-under- 
a  hood.  The  term  "She's  a  daisy"  must 
be  rather  indefinite,  as  it  is  applied  to 
fourteen  genera. 

Queer  names  are  numerous  and  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  what  suggested  them. 
Our  temperance  friends  would  not  like  to 
place  in  their  front  yards  such  plants  as 
Brandy  Bottles,  Bum-wood,  Burn-nose- 
trce  and  Carbolic-acid-plant,  nor  would 
our  legal  advisor  feel  complimented  if  we 
presented  him  with  a  Bush-lawyer.  We 
might  send  our  physician  a  Bel'y-ache- 
tree,  some  Bloody  Fingers,  Xose-Bleed 
and  Fingers-and-Toes,  but  he  would  un- 
doubtedly prefer  a  Fat  Hen,  Fat  Pork, 
Mutton  "cliop,  Goose-and-Gosling  and 
Gooseberry  Pie.  The  household  cat  is 
immortalized  seventeen  times,  the  least 
poetical  of  which  is  Cat-chop. 

We  find  a  Melancholy  Gentleman  and  a 
Mournful  Widow  at  Loggerheads  but  by 
the  Grace-of-God,  with  a  chance  of  Court- 
ship-and-Matrimony.  Sally  Brown  pulled 
Jim  Crow's  Nose,  while  Grim  the-Collier 
gave  a  Blue  Kiss  to  Blooming  Sally.  Blue 
John  ascended  the  Ladder  to  Heaven  to 
see  the  Holy  Ghost  Flower  and  came 
down  on  the  Holy  Rope  made  of  Holy 
Hemp,  while  The-cats-in-clover  watched 
the  Apes-on-horse-back  Go-to-bed-at- 
noon.  ,\s  for  the  ladies  they  were  not 
forgotten.  The  Lady-in-the-bower  could 
entertain  Lady-Birch,  Lady  Fern,  Lady 
Grass,  Lady  Poplar  and  Lady-of-the- 
Meadow,  but  would  hardly  admit  the 
Naked  Lady!  Before theentertainment  she 
could  take  the  Lady's-ear-drops  from  the 
Lady's-Pin-Cushion  and  with  her  Lady's 
Fingers  put  them  on.  Standing  before  a 
Lady's-Looking-Glass  she  could  arrange 
her  Lady's-Laces  in  her  Lady's  Tresses, 
put  on  Lady  SHppers,  Lady's  Gloves  and 
Lady's  Mantle,  but  before  doing  so  should 
remove  her  Lady's  Seal.puton  the  Lady's 
Thimble  on  her  Lady's  Thumb  and  mend 


the  Lady's  Smock,  and  when  all  was  over 
she  could  rest  on  Lady's  bedstraw.  The 
only  common  namegiventhepe/ar^on/'um 
is  the  Stork's  bill,  while  in  America  it  is 
always  called  a  geranium. 

A  curious  instance  where  the  scientific 
name  of  one  plant  has  become  the  com- 
mon name  of  another  is  shown  in  the 
Mock-orange.  It  is  often  called  a  syringa, 
which  is  the  generic  name  of  the  lilac, 
while  the  mock  orange  is  known  botani- 
callv  as  a  Philadelphus.       W.  C.  Iigan. 

Highland  Park,  111. 


TAB  BEER  FLflNT. 


In  one  of  your  issues  some  time  ago 
(page  76,  Nov.  15,  '94)  you  alluded  at 
some  length  to  the  "Beer  plant."  When 
I  spied  the  article  I  was  led  to  hope  that 
my  own  interests  on  the  subject  would  be 
met  by  a  reference  to  some  one  from  whom 
the  plant  could  be  obtained.  When  a 
boy  at  school  I  had  a  supplv  of  this  fun- 
gus ferment  which  "we  boys"  called 
"beer  seed."  In  its  moist  condition  it 
looked  somewhat  like  pellets  of  boiled 
tapioca,  soft  and  semi-transparent.  A 
few  grains  dropped  into  a  bottle  of  mo- 
lasses-sweetened water  flavored  with 
sassafras  so  charged  it  with  carbonic  acid 
in  a  few  hours  that  the  bottles  occasion- 
ally burst.  Root  beer  or  ginger  beer  was 
of  very  simple  manufacture  in  those  days, 
and  one  original  small  "sample"  lot  of 
beer  seed  multiplying  itself  in  the  bottles, 
by  enlarg.ment  and  division  soon  sup- 
plied the  town  and  indeed  became  "a 
drug  in  the  market."  But  since  those 
days  I  have  never  heard  of  it  until  I  came 
upon  your  article  in  Gardening.  Can 
you  or  some  of  your  readers  put  me  in 
the  waj'  of  procuring  a  sample  of  the 
fungus?  I  desire  particularly  the  species 
which  answers  the  above  description, but 
any  of  the  others  mentioned  in  Garden- 
ing would  be  welcome  for  certain  experi- 
mental purposes  for  which  I  desire  the 
plant.  W.  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Washington,  Conn  ,  June  22,  '95. 


VENTILflTlNO  AN  ICE  HOUSE. 

In  your  directions  for  building  an  ice 
house  page  334-,  you  advise  "never  let  the 
door  be  open  any  longer  than  is  strictly 
necessary."  In  the  course  of  my  life  1 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
ice  houses  and  all  that  were  shut  up  tight 
above  the  ice  melted  very  rapidly,  the 
more  air  above  the  ice,  so  it  is  kept  dry, 
the  better  it  keeps.  In  my  young  days  my 
father  built  a  large  ice  house,  and  dairy 
from  the  drip  of  the  ice,  with  a  granary 
above.  It  was  planked  up  tight  and  no 
air  allowed  above  the  ice,  and  by  the 
middle  of  August  the  ice  was  all  gone, 
though  it  held  lour  times  as  much  as  the 
old  one  which  had  been  in  the  same  place. 
The  next  season  he  knocked  off  the 
boards  all  around  for  two  or  three  feet 
and  latticed  it  up,  and  we  had  ice  the 
next  winter  when  filling  time  came,  in 
fact  the  bottom  of  that  ice  house  was 
seldom  seen  after  he  gave  it  plenty  of  air 
on  top.  But  he  was  very  careful  to  kccji 
the  saw  dust  well  packed  down  around 
the  sides,  and  the  ice  well  covered  with  it. 
My  father-in-law  was  very  particular 
about  keeping  the  door  of  his  ice  house 
always  closed  and  air  excluded  and  was 
very  saving  withhis  icetokeep  itthrough 
August,  but  never  succeeded.  I  have  the 
same  ice  house  now  with  the  ends  latticed 
and  only  a  lattice  door,  which  is  gener- 
ally open,  and  often  had  ice  to  last  forthe 
next  season  by  several  feet.  One  fall  I 
remember  there  was  no  ice  in  the  county 
but  here.  I  should  advise  to  A.  W.  C. 
give  his  ice  plenty  of  air  on  top,  if  the 


house  is  well  drained,  and  the  ice  kept 
closely  covered  with  the  sawdust,  and  no 
rain  allowed  to  beat  into  it.  A  little  sun- 
shine does  not  hurt  it.  It  doesn't  matter 
much  what  sort  of  a  house  the  ice  is  kept 
in.  I  have  seen  ice  keep  well  in  a  hole 
with  pine  poles  laid  down  the  sides  and  a 
steep  plank  roof  with  no  ends  at  all,  the 
sunshine  and  wind  both  entering  at  their 
pleasure,  but  the  ice  was  always  well 
covered.  [The  lantem-ventilatorthatwe 
advised  page  334  is  similar  to  that  used 
on  barns  and  open  at  the  sides  except  for 
lattice  work  to  exclude  rain,  and  it  venti- 
lates the  ice  house  and  admits  fresh  air 
very  freely.  The  troubles  of  leaving  the 
door  open  is  the  carelessness  of  people  in 
covering  the  ice  after  taking  out  some  or 
putting  things  into  the  house.  We  have 
two  ice  houses  at  Dosoris,  and  have  ex- 
cellent success  in  keeping  the  ice.  But  we 
do  appreciate  these  notes  of  actual,  prac- 
tical experience,  such  as  our  esteemed 
correspondent  has  given  us.    Ed  ] 

Lucy  G,  Chrisman. 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va. 


Cost  of  Maintenance.— In  making 
plans  for  the  development  of  a  new  place 
or  the  improvement  of  an  old  one  the 
cost  of  maintenance  from  year  to  year 
should  always  be  kept  in  view.  Guard 
against  unnecessary  walks  and  roads, 
too  much  clipped  hedge,  too  large  a  lawn 
area,  too  many  dug  beds,  too  much  bed- 
ding out,  too  many  plants  that  require 
winter  protection,  etc. 

June  14,  '95.      Warren  H.  Manning. 

ACTINIDIA  POLYGAMA.— E.  G.  F.,  New 
York,  asks  how  old  must  this  Japanese 
woody  vme  be  before  it  blooms.  Several 
years  judging  bj'  the  way  it  acts  with  us. 
The  plant  commonly  grown  as  polygama 
is  argiita.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fuss 
made  about  it  some  years  ago  as  a  new 
and  worthy  fruit  bearing  plant.  We  have 
seen  it  in  fruit  and  eaten  of  it,  but  don't 
care  for  it. 


Belle  Siebrecht, 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everblooming  Rose  to  date, 
so  say  the  most  successful  Com- 
mercial and  Private  gardeneis. 
We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SIEBREGttT&WflDUEy. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Pot-grown 

PLANT  NOW 


SLUG-SHOT 


KILLS 
CABBAGE 
WORMS. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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Ginseng. 

U  can  be  cultivated  with  success. 
I  sell  strong  plants,  ready  for 
planting  out,  by  the  100,  1000  or 
10,000  at  low  rates.  Sample  100 
by  mail,  postpaid  (different  sizes), 
for  $4.00.  Full  information  as  to 
growing,  and  prices  in  quantity, 
free 

Kelsey's  HARDY  American  Plants  and 
Carolina  Mountain  Flowers  are 
known  universally.    (. ataioRues  ireu. 

HARLAN   P.  KELSEY, 

^  Highland  Nursery, 

-^ — KAWANA,  N.C. 

Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 

StroiiK  young  plants, 
30c.  each;  $3  per  do/. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  Q, 
Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Decorative  Plants 


Earlii 


Ihe  better. 


We 


the  choicest  things  in 
'  Plants  cheap.  Rarities  as 
i  old  favorites- 
Palms,  Ferns,  Orchids, 
Grasses,  Cactus,  etc.,  as 
well  as  Fniit  and  Economic 
Plants.  «Sr-Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue 
TO-DAY.     Its  free. 

REASONER  BROS.,ONECO,  FLA. 


-"^y  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbs  and  Requisites 

Thpv  are  the  Best  at  the 
l/nv,.»t  Prices,  fatulocue 
full  "f  Burdep  topics  mailed 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

Chestnut  5t.  Phili. 


10.000  Berberis  Thunbergii,  1 J4  to  2  ft. 
20,000         "        redberried,  2to3^  ft. 
15,000        "       purple  leaved,  2  to  SJ^  ft. 
20,000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  ft. 
30,000  California  privet  3  to  6  ft. 
10,000  common  privet,  3  to  6  ft. 
5.000  strong  Multiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Rose.s. 

Also  Althea,  Snowberry.  Spira;a,  Viburnum,  Cor- 
nus,  White  Lilac,  threethorned  Acacia  and  all 
Evergreen  Hedge  plants.  Price<l  cataloeue  to  any 
address.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,        Plymouth,  Mass. 

Mrs.  THEODOSifl  B.  Shepherd, 

Ventura=by=tlie'Sea,  Cal., 

OHersRare  PLANTS,  BLLBS.  SI.UD5,  CACTI, 
AND  SUCCULENTS. 

THRE,E,  GRAND  BEGONIAS: 

■FAIR  ROSAnOND,"  'HEARTS   DELIOHT,  " 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  ojie  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successftil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).- The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opijortu- 
nities  for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    SOcts. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  everj'  pro- 
cess-—grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
hoii;iculturaI  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Tliomas). 
,$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons  I      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Ocmler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich ).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00- 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each. 


When  you  write  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  Gardening. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  •.    THE.  GflRDENINGCO..  Monon  BuiltlinQ.  Ghicacjo. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


iistrated  descriptive  i 
f'roprietor.   RK 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


THE   "BRANDYWINE" 

Leads  the  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  Qrows,  it  Bears,  it  Sells.  Six  Seasons  o( 
Success.  Extra  well  rooted  plants  ready  Jtily 
15th.      For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  Westchester,  Pa. 


BULBS 


/^   A    >^T»¥      12Cactl,$l.    SforSOcts. 
I-AL^   I    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  Cacti'  116  Pages,  lo'cts 
A.  BLANC*  C0.316 N. nth  St  PHILADELPHI/ 
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THE  CELLAR  IS  TOO  HOT. 

M.  N.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Our 
mushroom  cellar  being  24-  ieet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  I  thought  the  heat 
in  it  would  nevergive  us  any  trouble,  but 
it  is  now  70°,  and  we  have  tried  every- 
thing to  keep  it  down,  even  using  tons  of 
ice  in  it,  and  put  in  ventilation,  but  it  is 
always  the  same." 

Without  a  personal  inspection  we  can 
not  offer  even  a  suggestion.  The  heat 
down  there  should  be  about  the  same  as 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
that  depth.  If  thefermenting  material  in 
the  cellar  has  raised  the  temper  .tine  in 
the  vault  to  70"  some  system  of  ventila- 
tion should  be  devised  to  carry  off  this 
heat. 

He  also  asks  about  the  cost  of  building 
and  h  ating  a  mushroom  cellar  like  the 
one  at  Dosoris. 

It  would  vary  greatly  indifferent  places 
according  to  the  expense  of  excavating 
and  draining.  Figure  that  out,  or  sub- 
mit it  to  a  contractor  for  an  estimate. 
(5ive  the  dimensions  to  a  bricklayer,  and 
he  can  tell  you  in  a  few  niinutes  how 
many  bricks'it  will  take  and  the  cost  of 
building  his  part.  Hitchings  &  Co  , 
New  York,  put  in  our  heating  apparatus 
and  ])iping— and  it  works  perlectly— des- 
cribe yourctllartothem, giving  its  dimen- 
sions," and  by  return  mail  you  can  have  an 
estimate  of  the  cost.  You  can  put  up  the 
benches  yourselves  and  also  put  in  the 
ventilators 


KosA  WiCHl-KAl.\.N.\.  is  perfectly  hardy 
here  standing  the  winter  without  even  a 
mulching.  But  I  don't  think  anything  of 
it,  as  it  would  be  completely  overgrown 
witli  grass  and  weeds.  It  is  a  free  grower 
and  has  very  pretty  foliage        C.  L.  M. 

Milwaukee. 

I  AM  A  subscribr  to  all  the  leading  gar- 
dening papers,  but  I  have  no  use  for  any 
except  Gardening.  I  can  only  say  that  it 
is  the  best  of  all.  I  say  just  what  I  mean, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  "taffy ."  W.  H.  A. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.  July  2,  '95. 

Gardening,  that  most  deHghtful  and 
instructive  paper. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Patterson. 

Philadelphia. 


r"OU  SALE— HiO-acre  fann.  with 
'  small  fruit;  good  market,  no  i 
i  Bold;  only  $.'7  per  acre.    Write 


,  Washta.  Iowa. 


GREENHOUSE 


VOH//ME  / 

OF 

GARDENING, 

We  have  had  another  large  lot  of  Vol.  i 
bound  and  can  now  till  all  orders 
promptly. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  halt  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  inde.xes, 
f2,25  each,  postpaid. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAdO. 

You  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  every  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


fir. 


1«     "i^l5^VM». 


A  full  line  of  Bulb  [>an5 


BRANCH  WAREHOUSES 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N 
Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  long  Island  City 


The  Whilldin  Pottery  Company, 


TO  TRY  IT 

Is  to  Always  Use  It. 

No    one   who   has   a   garden 
should  be  without  one  cf 

^  BREEN  S  PATENT 

FINGER^SPADES. 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


Child's  Rain-Maker. 


I^l^i^JIVO 


steam  Pumps. 


M.  M.  JONES,  Gen'l  Agt., 
6i22  Oglesby  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


Bowker's  Flower  Food 


't'w  luxuriantly 
:.^.t.'bea/.fl,ed 


Ui.  II  ,  ,,.1  ,.'..•„,,.  ,ii,d  ie„d  booli 
on  "  Window  Oardening"  free 
Witfl  each  package.  BciL'ker  Fer- 
tilizer Co.,  4J    Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

Premium  Huitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &,  Violins 


k 


ON  LY   $5   FCD    CI 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

"Peter  Phillips,   Punxsutawncy,    Pa.,    uses    no 
"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O.,  uses  no  other  pump 

For  Flowers, 

lawns  and  potted  plants,  a  highly  n^- 
centrated,  absolutely  odorless,  and  per* 
fectly  soluble  plant  food  is  necessary. 

Albert's 
Horticultural  Hanure 

is  indorsed  by  leading  florists  in  England, 
Cicrniany,  and  the  United  States. 

sl..r<:s-     Sample  free.     Package  by  mail,  25c. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

lmp..rtcrs  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St..N.  Y 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


•The  novice  or  amateur 
fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art, 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
form." — Philadelphia  Ledger, 


"A  magazme  that  those  in- 
terested va  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening cannot  well  aflord  to 
be  without."— .505^0^1  Herald 


K  twenty  paged  magazine  cf  intelligent  and  practical  Horticultuie,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.  Kach  is?ue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  (or  I  his  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  ou  Wild  Flowers 
and  Bolanv  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  ou  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

«ubscri|>ti.,n  I'riec.  *a.00  |>«r  .veur;  *1.00  for  (i  niiiixths.     SiiiiipU-  .(.pien  Free.      Ill  Club 


vith  tiHrclpninjj  for 


S3.0O. 


THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  50N5,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....      QERHANTOWN,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


iSgs. 
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(IREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 

Wrought  •  Iron  •  IJoilcrs  .Only. 


ffi^  <•  (P  *  ^  r»)  I 


bl'irrip-Tiii, 

X\ — L J^ 

-"7JP-T„; 


THE  FLAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE : 

56th  &  Walace  Sts.,     CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  vvrite 

Qreen=House     '°^^^^ 
29J        Construction 
J7  Material. 


Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   III. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

VIA 

Wabasli&  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  tirst-class 
sleepers  from  Chieajjo  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  950  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maos,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Glark  Street,  Ghicago. 


HITCHINGS  &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

\i    I   I    1   k    »t    'M  I       I     r      h     t 

(iRI  I  NHOl  SI     HIAII^(l    \M)    \rNTILAIIN(i    APPARAIls 


f.'|l!lllll!!lll'll 


ul  tht    World!.    I  dir    for    Mi>rtiLul(ur.il 
Construction  and  Heatinj;  Apparatus. 
Conservatories,  Greenhouses,   Palm   Houses,  etc.  erected  complete 


.233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES..^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


We  desire  to  announce  the  dleeulutlon  <A  the  flmi  of  SIpfle,  Dopffel  &  Co..  and  to  Introduce  to  the  tradu 
jr.  The  Syraci'SE  Potteky  Co..  which  will  be  under  the  nianaKement  of  William  Dopffel 
I  BreltfiChwerth.    The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larRcr  scale  to 

"'    '       llnBly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 

,  order  on  short  notice.    Our  latest  improved 
ower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
%  continuance  of  your  patronaKC  In  the  belief 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  18  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  Klve  UB  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


!  now  prepared 
InK  out  the  best  and  m 
ad  In  further 


HOT-AIR 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
orany other  purpose. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

DeLAMATER-RIDER  AND  PUMPING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  p^ipii^p 

PUMPING     ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  so  simple  ( 
sate  that  a  cliild  can  run  tliem  Tl 
will  pump  water  from  shall 
Btreams  nr  any  k.ud  of  well.    TI 

Capacity  1.500  lo  30,000  gallons 
ol  watff  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

4B7  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 

%-lnch  pots,  per  1000  S  3.00     H-lnch  pots,  per  1000*22.00 
2  ••  ■'  3.25     7         "  "        35.00 


Address   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

August  Rolker  &  Sons.  13(i  &  I.S8  W.  2ith  St.,  New  Tork 

City,  New  Vork  Agents. 

Mention  GardentnK. 


ScSe  CONFIRMS  HORSrSENSE. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 

-Mention  (Jarrlentiik:. 

If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 
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J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Planting  Plans  and  Specifications 
furnished,  and  visits  for  consulta- 
tion made 

Nursery  stock  of  all  kind  supplied 
at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Price  List  sent  on  application 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

I'ou  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  vout 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

WHAT  ELSE  IS  IT? 

50,000 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A 


Trees  #  Plants 


Roses,  Vines,  SmaU  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  .Seedlings.      EMced 

Catalogue  mailed   *ee.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY. 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloomlngton,  IU. 

lVT/~vw  r  is  the  time  to  buy  and  plant 
1>I  W  W   Cannas.    Also  your  Chrys= 

anthemums  for  fall. 

12  Best  Caunas  for  81..50— Florence  Vaughan, 
Clias.  Henderson,  Mine.  Crozv,  A.  Bouvier, 
J.  D.  Cabos,  etc. 

la  best  Chrysanthemums  for  50c.  by  Express, 
and  get  good  large  plants. 
PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 


1017  Br 


away 


as  City,  Mc 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  V. 

WATER  LILIES. 

VICTORIA  REQIA  and  V.  RANDI. 

tian  Lotus)  &  Nymphxa 
1  varieties  of  Nymphaeaata 


Our  luirlvalled 

InrKest  number  of  Medals.  Certlflcntes. 
United  States.  Catalogue  of  new,  rare  i 
Aquntlps  on  application. 


i  choice 
Wji.'TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 


I'lea,se  mention  GARDENtsr,  whenwrit- 
iR  to  advertisers. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  #SP  Builders, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM   CO.,  ^''"^^^T^t ^^'%  ,.. 

Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  V.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


me' LITTLE  GIflNT"  HOT  WATER  HLflTLR 

s  awarded  a  medal  at  Belgnuru's  World's  Fair  last  year.    That  is 
be  appreciated,  of  course,  but  what  we  appreciate  more  than  that 
fj  /  "'^  is  the  fact  that  greenhousemeu  and  owners  of  couservatories  have 

^-0%.       always 

Awarded  the  Highest  Honors 

o  the  "LITTLE  CUANT."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
p  that  our  heater^  are  so  well  liked— more  satisfaction,  even, 
the  knowledge  that  an  unprejudiced  jury  in  a  foreign  coun 
sidered  them  meritorious  enough  to  stamp  them  "superior 

American  ^o/Ver  Company 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifly  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it 
self,  the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Superh 
Rosr  and  a  beautiful  pamtingof  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  of  the  flower  will  be  f -und  iu  ''Choice  Selectio7is  in  Seeds  and  Plants." 
Price,  .strong  young  plants.  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  50c.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
f'lanfi,'^  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  choicest  selections  and  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  seeds  and  plants.  Sent  free  to 
all  who  mention  Gardening.     Address 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,B«xa,Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  V. 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds.  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

When  wrltlnn  mention  (iarilcnmi.'. 


ALL 


Garden  Supplies. 

VflUGHflN'S  SEED  STORE. 


New  York: 

26  Barclay  Street. 


CHICAGO: 

84  &  86  Randolph  Street. 


W.\  NTED-Thorouphly  Hrst^claBB  hortlcutu 
Itor.  t.)  solicit  orders  fro-u  hit 
arranvjeraent  made  with  satisfactory 
Klvlng  e.xperlence  and  references. 

J.  WILKINSON  KLI.IOTT. 


raisoiie^  I  BARGAINS    IN    CI  nWFR^ 

Box  2,      Uood  A  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
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Landscape  Gardening. 


fl  COTTflOB  OflRDEN. 

At  Mahwah,  N.J.,  about  thirty  miles 
from  New  York  and  by  the  side  of  the 
Kamapo  Mountains,  Mrs.  Mayer  has 
one  ot  the  loveliest  and  most  interesting 
little  gardens  we  have  ever  seen,  it  is  all 
flowers.  Although  a  lady  of  vast  means, 
residing  in  a  magnificent  mansion  in  the 
middle  of  an  estate  comprising  miles  upon 
miles  of  territory,  all  maintained  in  luxu- 
rious fashion,  gardening  is  the  passion  of 
her  heart.  And  that  she  may  enjoy  it  in 
her  own  way  and  its  greatest  fullness, 
apart  from  the  decorated  grounds  of  the 
mansion,  she  has  gone  some  hundreds  of 
yards  bevond,  out  of  sight  of  the  house, 
and  there  had  built  for  herself  a  little  old 
fashioned  thatched  cottage,  and  around 
it  has  arranged  an  old  fashioned  garden. 
To  this  retired  and  beautiful  spot  every 
day  of  the  summer  while  she  is  is  at 
Mahwah  she  repairs  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. With  her  own  hands  she  sows  the 
seeds,  sets  out  th-  plants  and  cares  for 
them,  and  great  is  the  variety  of  her  pets. 
On  the  29th  of  June  last  we  accepted 
the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Mayerto  come 
and  see  her  little  cottage  garden.  It 
surelv  was  a  treat  to  us.  The  garden  is 
unique.  It  is  a  garden  of  love  and  full  ot 
loveliness.  It  is  not  the  retreat  of  an 
aged  lady  nor  of  an  invalid,  but  the  crea- 
tion and  joy  of  a  young  and  refined 
woman  in  the  flush  of  health  and  strength, 
and  an  appreciated  and  frequented  beauty 
spot  by  Uer  husband  and  children. 

A  little  and  almost  obscure  footpath, 
unkempt  except  for  its  trodden  line,  winds 
hv  the  woodside  and  through  the  fields 
between  the  mansion  and  the  cottage 
garden.  This  path  is  for  the  owner  and 
her  happy  family  and  guests  who  are 
garden  enthusiasts;  it  is  not  for  society 
friends  who  have  no  interest  in  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers. 

On  right  and  left  of  the  pathway  lead- 
ing through  the  field  to  the  garden  are 
spreads  of  vigorous  wild  flowers  such  as 
golden  rods,  asters,  eupatoriums,  etc., 
and  we  were  glad  to  be  informed  they 
were  not  enough,  that  all  the  finer  vari- 
eties of  these  handsome  flowers  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood  are  to  be  col- 
lected and  naturalized  there.  And  stretch- 
ing beyond  are  to  be  planted  masses  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  ob- 
tainable and  consistent  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  cottage,  built  in  old  fashioned 
liuropean  style— from  ideas  suggested  by 
the  illustrations  in  Mr.  Robmson's  "Eng- 
lish Flower  Garden"— consists  of  two 
rooms,  one  a  sitting  room,  the  other  a 
kitchen,  and  is  used  for  rest  and  study. 
Inside  and  outside  of  the  windows  are 
shelves  for  pot  plants,  and  some  are 
always  there,  and  within  the  house  on 
the  table  and  sideboards  are  vases  of 
flowers. 

Flower  borders  surround  the  cottage, 
and  the  whole  garden  is  a  series  of  flower 
beds— oblong  squares,  curves,  etc.,  and 
all  filled  to  overflowing  with  hardy  peren- 
nials and  annuals,  roses,  clematis,  other 
vines  and  small  shrubs.  The  garden  is 
enclosed  by  an  upright  picket  fence,  the 
])ickets  being  of  saplings  cutin  the  woods, 
and  loaded  with  vines  and  roses.  The 
gates  are  also  of  the  same  kind  of  pickets, 
with  a  vine  covered  arch  to  each.  Over 
the  cottage  front  door  and  leading  down 
into  the  garden  from  it  is  an  arbor  of 
clematis,  climbing  roses,  honeysuckle  and 
other  vines.     And  on  the   outskirts  there 


are  tangles  of  roses,  clematis  and  other 
beautiful  plants  left  alone  in  their  glory. 
The  paths  are  narrower  than  in  fash- 
ionable gardens,  and  havinga  foundation 
of  stone  and  surface  of  gravel  they  are 
always  dry.  They  are  edged  with  a  va- 
riety of  plants,  not  in  unbroken  lines,  but 
in  the  more  beautiful  way,  by  carpeting 
plants,  as  perennial  cushion  pi  ks,  violets, 
dwarf  irises,  moss  pink  and  other  dwarf 
phloxes,  evergreen  candytuft  and  the  like, 
in  homey  liberty  and  blooming  at  will. 

Perennials  of  every  seasonable  variety 
in  unrestricted  freedom  were  in  bloom, 
and  while  there  were  masses  of  Koemp- 
fer's  irises,  pink  spiraeas,  phloxes,  del- 
phiniums, gypsophila  and  the  like  by 
themselves,  there  was  no  rigidity  of  ar- 
rangement, for  they  blended  out  among 
their  neighbors  with  natural  grace.  At 
the  cottage  door  we  saw  the  finest  mass 
of  the  California  mimulus  (M.  cardinalis) 
we  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  Lilies  were 
in  beautiful  array,  notably  the  happiest 
clump  of  L.  Brownii  we  have  seen  in 
years.  Mrs.  Mayer  has  been  kind  enough 
to  have  it  photographed  for  Gardening, 
and  we  hope  to  use  it  soon.  Lilium  Han- 
son! had  done  well,  superbum  was  show- 
ing splendidly,  and  speciosuai  looked  fine. 
Among  other  favorites  were  pyrethrum, 
pEEonias,  columbines,  big,  thick-leaved 
saxifrages,  campanulas,  carnations,  etc. 
Besides  the  perennials,  biennials  as 
hollyhocks,  foxgloves  and  Canterbury 
bells  were  used  in  quantity  and  much 
esteemed.  And  a  great  deal  was  made  of 
annuals.  Not  only  were  they  grown  a- 
purpose  and  planted  out  as  we  do  with 
ten-week  stocks  and  China  asters,  and 
sown  in  rows  or  patches  where  we  wish 
them  to  bloom  as  we  do  with  sweet  peas, 
salpiglossis.  scabios  and  mignonette,  but 
a  point  was  made  of  encouragingthe  self- 
sowing  of  annuals,  and  spread  most  over 
all  the  land  were  poppies,  eschscholtzia, 
mignonette,  the  little  leptosiphons,  por- 
tulacca,  marigolds,  four  o'clocks,  dwarf 
gypsophila,  pausies  and  many  more. 
And  among  others  we  noted  the  fragrant 
favorites  of  our  childhood^musk  and 
thyme. 

But  this  was  not  all,  an  unseen  host 
had  just  retired  for  the  season  to  be  gone 
till  next  winter  and  spring,  we  mean  the 
spring  flowering  bulbous  plants.  The 
ground  is  alive  with  them.  And  so  beau- 
tiful and  satisfactory  had  they  been,  nar- 
cissi especially,  that  orders  have  already 
been  sent  for  a  full  set  of  the  finest  and 
newest  sorts  obtainable,  likely  to  prove 
hardy  here. 

Contiguous  to  the  cottage  and  of  simi- 
lar architecture  is  a  little  potting  shed  or 
work  room,  and  adjoining  it  are  two 
small  pit  greenhouses.  Here  seeds  are 
sown  in  pots  and  flats  and  seedlings  got 
into  good  condition  fortransplantingout 
of  doors;  and  for  summer  effect  in  the 
greenhouses  gloxinias,  begonias  and  the 
like  are  raised,  and  old  fashioned  plants 
lor  the  cottage  windows 

In  the  edge  of  the  woodland  near  the 
cottage  a  new  rhododendron  garden  has 
been  laid  out  and  planted,  a  counterpart 
of  one  shown  in  "The  English  Flower 
Garden."  Near  there  too  the  intention  is 
to  carpet  the  woods  with  primroses  and 
other  wild  flowers.  In  one  spot  Japan 
anemones  have  been  planted  in  large 
numbers,  and  a  place  is  set  apart  for 
spreads  of  Christmas  and  Lenten  ro.scs 
(Hellehorousj. 


I  THINK  the  general  make-up  and  infor- 
mation the  amateur  receives  from  Gar- 
dening far  surpasses  any  other  hoiticult- 
nral  paper  published.      '  G.  E.  B. 

AiibuiM,  \    V. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


FLOWERS    IN    BLOOM    AT    EGflNDftLE,    ILL., 
AUGUST    6,  1895. 

The  summer  hyacinth  (Ga/fon/a— Syn. 
Hyacinthus — candicans),  a  bulbous  plant 
from  South  Africa,  has  proved  hardy  here 
in  light,  well  drained  soil,  with  ordinary 
winter  protection.  The  bulbs,  however, 
can  be  lifted  and  safely  wintered  in  any 
frost  proof  cellar.  It  is  suitable  forshrub- 
bery  or  for  the  center  or  back  of  a  bed  of 
gladiolus.  Leaves  are  strap  shaped  and 
about  two  feet  long.  Flowers  white, 
fragrant,  bell  shaped,  and  drooping  on 
stiff  stems  some  three  feet  high.  My  bulbs 
have  not  been  disturbed  for  three  years 
and  siill  bloom  well. 

The  "Stars  in  Heaven"  (Boltonia  latis- 
quama)  is  an  aster-like  plant  of  charming 
habit.  It  grows  about  four  feet  [often  6 
to  7  feet — Ed.]  high  forming  a  broad, 
many  branched  open  head,  the  terminal 
of  each  shoot  bearing  a  composite  flower 
an  inch  in  diameter  of  a  delicate  pink, 
slightly  tinged  with  lavender.  As  the 
main  stalks  are  well  branched  half  way 
from  the  top,  the  flowers  also  appear 
down  in  among  the  wiry  branches  like  so 
many  stars  seen  through  a  veil  of  mist. 
The  principal  stems  arebrittleand require 
secure  staking.  Its  open  spray-like  flower 
branches,  the  main  beauty  of  the  plant 
are  generally  crushed  into  a  mess  by  im- 
proper tying.  I  have  tried  with  success 
the  following  method.  A  hoop  three  feet 
in  diameter  with  three  legs  four  feet  long, 
all  made  of  quarter  inch  round  iron,  with 
two  bars  crossing  the  hoop  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel  was  used.  The  legs  were 
inserted  nearly  two  feet  into  the  soil  and 
a  broom  handle  firmly  driven  in  at  the 
center  to  which  were  tied  the  cross  bars 
at  their  junction.  This  was  to  stiffen  the 
frame.  The  plant  grew  up  within  the  hoop, 
is  well  supported,  yet  has  perfect  freedom. 
David's  bush  clematis  (Davidiana),  an 
acquisition  from  China,  forms  a  dense 
plant  three  feet  high,  bearing  in  clusters 
at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  handsome,  por- 
celain blue  tubular  fragrant  flowers.  It 
is  the  best  of  the  bush  clematises. 

The  white  snake-root  [Bapatorium 
ageratoides) ,  is  useful  for  cutting  or  for 
white  in  the  shrubbery.  It  is  a  strong 
growing  plant  some  three  feet  high,  bear- 
ing minute  white  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters. 

Montbretia  (  Tritonia)  crocosmiffora  is 
quite  effective  in  a  mass  with  its  iris-like 
foliage  and  star-shaped  orange  scarlet 
flowers  borne  on  long  stems  after  the 
manner  of  gladioli.  Plants  wintered  in  a 
cold  frame  are  fifty  per  cent  better  than 
some  left  out. 

The  blackberry  lily,  catalogued  as  Par- 
danihus  chinensis  and  lately  re-christened 
Belamcanda  chinensis,  somewhat  resem- 
bles an  iris  in  foliage  and  manner  of 
growth.  The  floAer  stems  rise  up  some 
three  feet,  bearing  orange  colored  lily  like 
flowers,  spotted  with  purple,  entitling  it 
to  one  of  its  popular  names,  the  leopard 
flower.  The  matured  seed  pods  so  closely 
resemble  a  large  blackberry  that  it  is  said 
the  birds  are  deceived. 

The  crown  vetch  {Coronilla  varia)  has 
been  blooming  for  over  a  month.  It  is  a 
low  semi-creeping  plant  of  light  green 
foHage,  producing  freely  in  umbels,  small 
pink  and  white  pea  shaped  flowers.  It  is 
too  spreading  a  plant  for  the  border  but 
in  front  in  the  wild  garden  or  in  isolated 
clumps  it  has  a  pleasing  effect. 

The  Japanese  speedwell,  Veronica  longi- 
folia  var.  siihsessilis,  is  one  of  the  choicest 
perennials  found  in  any  garden.    It  forms 
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large  clumps  of  handsome  foliage  about 
Iwo  feet  high,  above  which  are  produced 
long  branched  spikes  of  the  brightest 
dearest  blue  found  among  flowers.  My 
plants  do  well  in  partial  shade. 

Lady  Larpent's  lead-wort  ( Plumbago 
Larpenta.')  is  just  commencing  to  bloom. 
It  forms  a  thick  mass  of  foliage  eight 
inches  high,  which  will  from  now  until 
October  be  covered  with  single  deep  violet 
colored  flowers.  It  is  a  good  edgingplant 
of  easy  culture.  [But  not  always  reliably 
hardy  —Ed.] 

The  hardy  garden  phlo.xcs  are  a  mass 
of  pleasing  color  and  amply  repay  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  requirements,  i.  e.  good 
soil  and  plenty  of  moisture. 

As  the  hollyhocks  pass  out  of  bloom  the 
other  members  of  the  famih'  arc  falling 
into  line.  The  rose  mallow  (Hibiscus 
militaris)  is  just  opening  its  cup  shaped 
flesh  pink  flowers.  A  well  grown  clump 
.-it  the  back  of  a  border  is  cflective.  The 
swarap  rosemallow  (H  moscheutos)  is  a 
little  later  in  blooming.  Its  variety 
"Crimson  eye"  isa  vervshowy  flower,be- 
ing  pure  white  with  a  deep  crimson  eye. 
.Ml  grow  five  to  six  feet  high  and  like 
moisture.  The  shinib  form  of  this  family 
Hibiscus  Syriacus  (rose  o(  Sharon)  is  in- 
clined to  be  somewhat  tender  here,  and 
should  be  planted  in  rather  poor  soil  and 
cut  back  but  little  in  the  spring,  as  a 
luxuriant  growth  will  surely  winterkill. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  torch  lily, 
flame  flower,  or  red-hot  poker  plant, 
catalogued  as  Tr/toma,  but  known  botan- 


ically  as  Kniphoda  is  nearing  its  prime. 
Being  a  native  of  South  Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar they  are  not  ha-dy,  but  winter 
well  in-  a  cold  frame.  They  look  well 
planted  in  among  gladioli,  having  a 
somewhat  similar  foliage,  and  send  uj) 
their  3  or  more  feet  tall  spikes  terminated 
by  flame  colored  racemes  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  small  tubular,  and  coral  red 
fading  to  orange.  It  does  best  in  a  light 
soil. 

The  smooth  yellow  false  fox  glove 
(Gerardia  quercitolia)  is  indigenous,  and 
being  partly  a  root  parasite,  is  difficult  to 
transplant.  Seeds  scattered  in  the  wild 
garden  has  resulted  in  the  establishing  of 
a  colony.  It  is  a  rather  slender  plant 
three  feet  high,  bearing  numerous  droop- 
ing bell  flowers  in  fox  glove  fashion. 

The  St.  John's  worts  are  represented 
by  the  herbaceous  Hypericum  Ascyron, 
not  a  very  showy  plant.  H.  aureum,  a 
shrub  from  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  is 
perfectly  hardv  and  the  handsomest  in 
my  collection,  except  perhaps  the  hybrid 
H.  Moserianum.  It  forms  a  dense  bush 
nearly  three  feet  high  bearing  terminal 
flowers  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
with  five  petals  of  a  beautiful  vellow. 
The  numerous  stamens  resemble  a  bunch 
of  floss  silk.  The  upper  leaves  of  the 
flower  stem  are  set  close  up  to  the  calyx, 
thus  forming  lively  green  bracts  ution 
which  the  blooms  set.  making  a  charming 
background.  H.  Kalminnum grov;s about 
the  same  height  but  has  narrower  and 
darker  foliage  andsmalleryellow  flowers. 


//.  prolificum  is  a  stronger  grower  than 
the  preceding  and  is  less  interesting  on 
account  of  the  numerous  decaying  flower 
heads  when  beyond  its  prime 

Of  the  lilies  in  bloom  the  golden  banded 
lily  of  Japan  is  still  queen.  This  species 
(Lilium  auratum)  cannot  be  depended 
upon  beyond  the  first  bloom,  no  matter 
how  well  protected  it  may  be.  One  stalk 
now  before  me  has  thirty-five  well  devel- 
oped open  flowers  with  more  to  come, 
even  while  crowded  they  each  expanded 
six  to  seven  inches.  L  Batemannii  f^row^ 
ing  three  feet  high  and  bearing  six  to 
eight  semi-cup  shaped  flowers  of  a  clear 
apricot  color  does  well  in  open  spaces 
among  the  shrubs.  W.  C.  Ec.xn. 


RftlSINO  MOONFLOWER  FROM  SEED. 
H.  R.  V.  Philadelphia,  writes:  "Having 
tried  a  number  of  times  to  raise  mooiT- 
flower  plants  from  seed  without  even 
getting  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
plants  get  above  ground,  I  am  constrain- 
ed to  turn  to  you  for  a  little  assistance. 
What  is  the  usual  time  for  planting  seed? 
I  am  told  that  it  is  best  to  take  slips 
from  this  year's  plants  for  next  year. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  the  details?"' 

In  raising  seed  we  generally  sow  in  the 
greenhouse  in  March  or  April,  potting 
the  .seedlings  separately,  and  plant  them 
out  late  in  May.  Before  sowing  we  cut 
through  the  skin  at  the  narrow  end  of  the 
seed  to  enable  them  to  germinate  readilv. 
To    misc  them  outside  cut  through    as 
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mentioned  above,  and  sow  out  of  doors 
after  the  middle  of  May,  about  the  same 
time  as  3-ou  would  Lima  beans  If  sown 
too  early  thesceds  rot  in  theground.  True, 
you  could  keep  slips  overwinter  in  the 
Kreenhouse  or  warm  window  verj'  well, 
but  there  is  no  need  of  it.  seeds  germinate 
so  easily  and  first  j-ear  seedlings  fjrow  so 
rankiy  and  bloom  so  profusely  that  keep- 
ing slips  over  winter  is  throwing  time 
iind  energy  away,  Commercial  florists, 
however,  in  order  to  meet  their  early 
spring  sales,  propagate  the  moonflovver 
Irom  cuttings,  keeping  s  vera!  plants  over 
w  inter  for  this  purpose. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  BULBS. 

i!v  c.  m.  c,  w.xshington,  d.  c. 

1.  "Beds  of  mixed  scilla  and  snow- 
drop three  years  old.  What  should  be 
done  with  them  in  the  way  of  lifting  and 
replanting,  or  should  they  be  left  alone, 
one  only  being  in  a  fairly  floriferous  con- 
dition last  spring?" 

.4ns.  Lift  them  now  and  replant  them 
this  fall  as  soon  as  convenient.  But  be- 
fore planting  dig  the  ground  quite  deep, 
and  0(.en  or  enrich  it  with  leaf  soil,  de- 
cayed swamp  muck  or  very  much  rotted 
manure,  don't  let  the  manure  be  around 
the  bulbs  though.  Scillas  of  the  Si7>/r/ca 
section  generally  do  well  for  years  with- 
out being  transplanted,  and  so  do  snow- 
drops on  rich  cuhivatcd  ground.  When 
they  begin  to  fail,  however,  it  is  time  to 
lift  and  replant  them. 

2.  Kaiser  Kroon  Tilips.— ".\fine  bed 
of  these  that  attracted  general  attention 
the  first  year  did  not  do  so  well  the  sec- 
ond, abont  one-half  of  them  reverting  to 
the  original  state  of  a  plain  yellow  or 
plain  crimson  They  have  never  been 
lifted,  but  will  manured.  What  should 
be  done  with  them?' 

Ans.  Lift  them  at  once  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  ground,  cool  and  drv  till  Octo- 
ber, then  replant  them  into'  well  dug 
ground  in  a  sheltered  place.  We  find  that 
:dl  varieties  of  tulips  do  better  if  lilted 
every  summer;  and  it  isn't  wise  to  delay 
lifting  till  all  of  the  leaves  haverotted  off, 
lilt  when  the  leaves  turn  yellowish  and 
while  they  yet  have  a  fair  hold  to  the 
bulb.  Also,  il  you  let  them  bearseed  when 
thev  have  done  blooming  the  bulbs  will 
be  hurt. 

3.  Of  Narcissus  poeticus.— "A  fine 
bed  planted  in  a  specially  rich  soil  the 
first  year  did  splendidly,  but  the  second 
had  the  foliage  multiplied  by  about  four 
and  the  blossoms  decreased  to  a  verv 
meagre  show.  The  luxuriousness  of  the 
foliage  was  very  striking.  What  was  the 
matter  and  what  should  be  done?" 

Ans.  Lift  the  bulbs  at  once  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  ground,  cool  and  drv  tid 
October,  then  plant  them,  keeping  all  the 
big  bulus  by  themselves,  for  every  one  of 
them  should  bloom,  and  those  of  lesser 
i-he  by  themselves.  Poeticus  increases 
considerably  and,  either  in  rows  or 
bunches,  is  apt  to  get  too  thick  if  left  un- 
disturbed, hence  we  advise  lifting  and  re- 
l)lanting  them  say  every  third  year. 
Inder  ordinary  circumstances,  whenthev 
are  left  undisturbed  they  are  better  the 
second  year  than  they  were  the  first,  and 
frec|ucntly  better  the  third  than  the  sec- 
ond. But  the  moment  they  show  fault 
up  with  them. 

4.  Iris  Kcempferi.— "I  have  a  large 
bed  of  this  that  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. Each 'bulb' this  year  developed  a 
circle  of  ten  or  twelve  stocks.  Should 
they  be  taken  up  and  divided?  If  so, 
when?'' 

.Ins.     If  your  ground   is  good  and   the 


at  the  crown,  try  to  regulate  your  plan- 
tation that  yoii  can  lift,  divide  and  re- 
plant one-half  of  it  every  year,  leaving 
the  other  half  untouched  for  fine  flowers. 
In  common  soil  the  plants  may  stay  till 
the  third  year  before  being  divided.  Do 
it  in  early  spring. 

5.  Narcissus— VoN  Sion.— "I  planted 
about  400  narcissus,  the  major  part  being 
Von  Sion.  The  first  year  they  did  well, 
but  the  next  being  undisturbed  were 
nearly  all  top  and  very  little  bloom. 
What  was  the  probable  cause?" 

.4ns.  We  can  only  repeat  that  when- 
ever narcissus  or  other  hardy  spring- 
blooming  bulbs  begin  to  fail  in  blooming 
lift  them  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  and 
keep  them  cool,  dark  and  drv  over  sum- 
iner,  then  plant  them  out  again  in  fall. 
Von  Sion  is  very  beautiful  the  first  spring 
after  being  planted  here  if  Holland  bulbs 
are  used,  but  the  year  following  the  same 
bulbs  are  apt  to  have  greenish  j'cllow 
flowers  of  no  value. 


THE  FLOWER  OflRDEN. 

Keep  everything  neat  and  clean.  Cut 
down  spent  columbines,  delphiniums,  and 
other  herbaceous  plants  that  have 
stopped  blooming  and  gone  to  seed. 
Clear  awav  withered  leaves,  pull  out 
weeds,  hoe  the  ground  and  rake  it  tidy. 
Heliopsis  and  spider  wort  often  become 
pestiferous  weeds  self  sowing  themselves 
everywhere;  root  them  out  and  spare 
them  not.  Fill  up  every  empty  bit  of 
ground  in  the  borders  with  plants  from 
the  reserve  garden.  We  keep'a  numberof 
annuals  for  this  purpose,  such  as  Lorenz's 
gaillardia,  cosmos,  nasturtiums,  chrysan- 
themums, china  asters,  alyssum,  tobacco, 
marigolds,  petunias,  single  dahlias,  etc. 
If  you  have  not  kept  over  a  reserve  stock 
of  such  plants,  sow  a  little  mignonette 
and  sweet  alyssum  in  such  spots  or  lift 
part  of  the  over-thick  plants  in  the  bor- 
ders and  plant  them  in  the  empty  places. 
Tie  up  any  plants  that  require  it  before 
they  fall  or  break  down.  Pyretbnim 
uliginosum,  Maximilian's  and  other  tall 
sunflowers,  may  need  it,  but  instead  of 
bunching  all  to  one  stake,  use  two  or 
three  stakes  to  each  clump,  tying  neatly 
and  firmly,  though  loos  ly.  One  stake  is 
enough  for  each  dahlia  plant. 

Seeds.— Save  some  of  your  best  delphin- 
iums, foxgloves,  gaillardias,  columbines 
and  some  other  perennials  and  sow  them 
out  of  doors  in  a  prepared  bed  or  border 
shading  them  as  you  would  a  celery  seed 
bed.  Lots  of  these  seeds  will  drop  onto 
the  ground  where  the  old  plants  seeded, 
and  the  seedlings  now  come  up.  Save 
some  of  them,  and  alittlelatertransplant 
them  elsewhere. 

Pansies  are  now  coming  up  everv where 
where  old  plants  bloomed  last  spring. 
Save  a  lot  of  these  seedlings  for  blooming 
next  winter  and  spring.  .'Mso  sow  seeds 
of  choice  varieties. 

Give  them  water.— Perennial  phloxes, 
mountain  fleece,  perennial  sunflowers, 
salvias,  cannas,  and  other  vigorous 
plants,  should  get  thorough  soakings  of 
water  now  and  again  To  starve  them 
now  is  to  impair  their  beauty  and  useful- 
ness. 

Bedding  PLA.NTS.-Clean  off  the  withered 
flowers  from  cannas,  and  cut  ofi'the  seed- 
ing spikes.  Pinch  in  coleus  before  it  gets 
too  thick,  else  it  will  scald  and  drop  its 
under  leaves.  The  same  with  iresine. 
Don't  let  anything  such  as  verbenas,  nas- 
turtiums, petunias,  and  the  like  grow  out 
over  the  grass  edging  and  inj  ire  it,  rather 
cut  back  the  encroaching  parts.  If  you 
have  pattern  or  carpet  beds,  never  let  the 


flowers  of  heliotrope,  geraniums,  etc. 
Geranium  cuttings  may  now  be  put  in. 
Put  them  in  m  sandy  or  common  soil  in 
a  box  in  a  slightly  shaded  place  or  in  a 
cold  frame. 


SflLVIflS-ZlNNIflS-CftlNfl  ASTERS. 

I  have  a  large  garden  of  about  an  acre. 
Some  of  the  most  satisfactory  flowers  I 
have  this  year  is  a  brilliant  bed,  85  by  4 
feet,  of  salvia  Clara  Bedman.  It  has 
attracted  much  attention  and  improves 
in  (juality  as  the  summer  wanes.  An- 
other faithful  flower,  light  varieties  of 
which  seed  I  imported  from  Germany,  is 
the  zinnia.  I  also  planted  the  crimson 
sort  known  as  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  obtain- 
able in  this  country  and  secured  some  speci- 
mens that  are  very  fine— as  rich  a  crimson 
as  the  rose  of  that  name.  I  have  also  a 
large  disp'ay  of  fine  asters  which  I  hurried 
and  got  into  bloom  (and  through  i  loom- 
ing last  3'ear)  before  the  beetle  arrived,  a 
simple  device  that  may  not  occurto  some 
people.  This  year  they  are  coming  into 
bloom  August  1.  .\nother  delight  this  sea- 
son was  a  fine  display  of  Canterbury  bells 
and  Delphinium  formosum.  [We  began 
cutting  China  asters  about  the  middle  of 
of  July,  the  seed  was  sown  early  in  March 
in  the  greenhouse.  But  we  also  have 
later  plantings— the  last  sown  the  middle 
of  June— to  give  us  flowers  till  October  we 
hope.  We  treat  the  blister  beetles  the 
same  as  we  do  rose  bugs,  take  a  wide- 
mouthed  tin  as  a  wash-hand  basin,  lard 
pail,  or  old  frying  pan,  put  an  inch  deep 
of  water  into  it  and  as  much  of  kerosene, 
then  go  over  the  asters  and  shake  the 
beetles  into  the  tin.  The  kerosene  kills 
them.— Ed.]  C.  .VI.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


yUCCA  FILAMENTOSA. 


J.  E.  H.,  Two  Rivers.  Wis.,  writes.  "I 
have  a  bed  of  forty  yuccas  that  were 
planted  last  May,  and  twelve  of  them 
have  blossomed  this  summer.  In  the  bed 
with  them  I  planted  dwarf  nasturtiums 
which  have  grown  rankiy,  shading  the 
yuccas  a  good -deal.  Will  they  hurt  the 
yuccas?  Are  yuccas  evergreen?  As  our 
winters  are  very  long  and  cold  how  should 
I  care  for  the  yuccas  in  winter?" 

Yes,  the  nasturtiums  growing  over  the 
yuccas  will  hurt  them;  if  you  had  sown 
portulacca  there  it  wouldn't  injure  them. 
Yuccas  are  evergreen  On  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  mulch  theground  about 
the  yuccas  afootdeep  with  dry  oak  leaves, 
then  set  an  inverted  box  or  old  buttcrtul) 
or  empty  nail  keg  over  each  plant,  or  as 
many  plants  as  it  will  cover,  then  add 
more  leaves  and  some  spruce  or  other 
branches  over  all  to  keep  the  eaves  in 
place  and  hold  the  snow.  But,  unless 
you  are  sure  yuccas  will  survive  the  win- 
ter in  your  neighborhood  better  lift  half 
of  your  plants  and  keep  them  over  winter 
in  a  cool  cellar  or  pit,  planting  them  out 
in  spring. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  SWEET  PEAS. 

of  remarks  on  page  ;i4(!  re- 
garding double  sweet  peas.  The  seed 
planted  in  my  garden  this  year  was  not 
sold  as  double-flowered.  But  numbers  of 
blossoms  among  Emily  Henderson  and 
Blushing  Beauty  produced  double  hoods 
These  doubles  did  not  pod.  Soil,  "nade 
land";  eight  in  lies  black  slough  bottom 
on  sandy  ridge.  Cultivated  two  years  in 
celery  and  truck.  Fertilized  heavily  with 
horse  manure,  cow  dung  and  bone"  meal. 
Watered  copiously.  Planted  early  in 
March;  severe  frosts  Mnv  20  and  later 
fir,>t    llowers.  on  K.nily   Henderson,  June; 
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10.       August   1   six   feet  tall   and   freely 
blooming. 

With  me  the  new  white  Blanche  Burpee 
is  no  better  than  Emily  Henderson.  It  is 
a  week  to  ten  days  later,  not  as  florifer- 
ous;  form  slightly  different  but  hardly 
more  attractive  to  my  tast^e:  texture  not 
as  delicate  and  silky. 

HoR.\cE  V.  James. 

Hammond,  Ind.,  August  1,  '95. 


WflTBRING  LILIES,  DANGERS  OF. 

In  my  groundsseveral  L//yum  superbum 
are  growing  indigenously.  Last  season 
when  bud  •  were  about  one-third  grown  I 
watere  i  copiously — saturated  the  ground 
—and  every  bud  blasted.  This  year  I  did 
not  water  and  they  bore  twelve  and  six- 
teen flowers  on  each  stem.  In  another 
position  I  have  planted  a  large  clump  of 
Lilium  davuricum  which  bloomed  freely 
last  season  without  watering;  but  this 
year,  when  the  buds  were  half  grown  or 
so,  I  turned  the  hose  on  them  and  gave  a 
.soaking;  ever}- bud  was  checked,  withered 
and  died— not  a  flower  came  out.  Other- 
wise the  plants  made  vigorous  growth. 
In  both  cases  the  soil  is  loose  sand  and 
well  drained.  Water  can  not  stand  in  it 
and  stagnate.  Horace  E.  James. 

Hammond,  Ind. 

TRAINING  SWEET  TEAS. 

1  think  my  method  of  training  sweet 
peas  isso  good  that  I  should  like  to  give 
it.  'JBey  are  grown  in  rows  running 
north  to"  south.  Put  stakes  three  feet 
high,  two  by  two,  ten  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  then  run  a  single  wire  along  them 
near  the  top,  and  another  an  inch  from 
the  bottom,  then  pass  a  ball  of  twine  un- 
der and  over.  It  has  elicited  so  much  fav- 
orable comment,  and  been  so  inexpensive, 
easy  to  make  and  sa'isfactory,  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  others  ])rofitby  it, 
and  spare  them  my  experiment 


Detroit. 


.M.  F.  M, 


Plants  ekom  J.\ckson,  Mich. — A  week 
or  two  ago  a  package  containing  some 
twigs  of  fruit  trees,  also  mouse-ear  chick- 
weed  and  creeping  speedwell  came  to  us 
by  mail,  but  no  word  or  letter  regarding 
it  has  been  received.  The  plum  tree  twigs 
are  badly  affected  by  scale.  Syringe  them 
with  strong  keroseneemulsion  just  befoie 
tbey  begin  to  grow  in  spring,  and  with  a 
weaker  solution  aftergrowth  commences. 
They  are  speckled  all  over  as  if  they  had 
been  spra3ed  by  some  ill-prepared  solu- 
tion. The  mouse-ear  ehiekweed  and 
creeping  speedwell  are  pestiferous  lawn 
w  eds.  Take  a  new  steel  rake  and  scratch 
them  out  as  best  you  can,  then  spread  a 
good  dressing  of  fresh  loam  and  well 
rotted  manure— half  and  half,  well  mixed 
together,  and  made  fine— over  the 
scratched  places,  and  sow  blue  grass  and 
red  top  grass  seed  on  it.  Do  this  now 
and  roll  the  ground  well.  You  cannot  put 
on  any  dressing  that  will  kill  out  the 
weeds  "without  killing  the  grass  too.  Do 
all  you  can  to  discourage  the  weeds  and 
encourage  the  grass,  so  that  the  latter 
may  grow  up  and  choke  out  the  former. 
After  the  grass  begins  to  grow  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  help  it, 
but  be  careful,  for  the  least  thing  too 
much  will  kill  it  out. 

The  African  hibisci's.— A  correspond- 
ent sends  us  leaves  and  floweis  of  this 
annual  species  {Hibiscus  Atrkanus)  and 
eulogizes  its  beauty  as  he  fouud  it  in  an 
old  garden  where  it  comes  up  ever\-  year 
from  self-sown  seed.  It  grows  2  to  3  feet 
high,  is  much  branched  and  has  divided 
notched  leaves  and  conspicuous  yellow 
flowers  with  a  deep  maroon  blotch  in  the 
center.  A  good  many  years  ago  it  used 
to  be  a  common  garden  annual,  but  of 
late  i'.  has  fallen  into  disuse  because  its 
flowers  are  of  no  use  for  cutting.  Like 
poppies,  portulacca  and  some  other  per- 
sistent annuals,  however,  where  once  il 
gets  a  footing  and  is  allowed  to  ripen  and 


drop  its  seeds  it  always  comes  up  the 
next  year.  We  have  neyer  known  it  to 
become  a  pest  though. 

Hardy  Carnations. — My  hardy  carna- 
tions from  seed  sown  last  year  have  been 
in  bloom  since  the  last  of  Mav,  and  gor- 
geous in  their  profusion  of  brilliant  bloom, 
a  little  bed  vielding  apparently  thousands 
of  flowers   "  E.  R. 

New  Jersey. 


Trees  and  5hrubs. 


flyDRANGEfl  FANIGULATA  GRANDIFLORA. 

In  this  we  have  one  of  the  best  of  all 
garden  shrubs.  Some  of  .-esthetic  taste 
claim  that  its  flower  heads  are  coarse  and 
unbecoming,  but  the  popular  wave  is  on 
its  side,  in  fact  we  believe  it  would  be 
voted  the  mostindispensableshrub  in  our 
i^ardens. 

The  species  is  anative  of  the  mountains 
nf  Northern  Japan,  where,  in  Yezo,  it  often 
becomes  a  srall  tree 25or30 feet  high.  In 
this  country  it  is  cast  iron,  being  hardy  in 
ourcoldest  states,  and  this  is  surelv  a  very 
strong  point  in  its  favor  But"  it  also 
thrives  admirably  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  states,  and  into  the  south. 

Like  most  all  Japanese  plants  it  likes 
good  ground  and  lots  of  moisture,  then 
we  may  expect  to  get  stout  growtli  and 
big  heads  of  blossoms.  Little  heads  may 
be  prettier  and  more  refined  than  large 
ones,  and  by  indifferent  treatment  it  is 
easy  enough  to  get  them;  but  the  ambi- 
tious gardener  by  close  pruning  and 
much  feeding  is  continually  striving  after 
big  heads,  just  as  by  persistent  disbudding 
and  feeding  he  produces  the  big  American 
Beauty  roses,  and  perfect  tea  roses  that 
we  find  at  the  florist's  to-day. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  Ellwanger&  Barry, of  Kochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  our  illustration"  It  is  from  a 
photograph  ofa  plant  in  their  grounds, 
and  they  tell  us  "there  were  over  200 
flower  heads  on  this  plant  last  year." 
Now  look  at  it.  You  see  a  one-stemmed 
plant,  a  picture  from  life  and  not  of  the 
imagination.  Then  turn  to  some  book  or 
paper  and  find  the  "stock  cut"  illustration 
of  thisshrub  and  behold  one  of  the  ugliest 
and  most  falsifying  pictures  published.  A 
multitude  ot  stems  jump  up  togeth  r 
from  one  crown  in  an  impossible  way, 
and  their  shortness,  in  proportion  to  the"ir 
flower-heads,  is  unnatural  and  general 
contour  ridiculous.  How  can  any  firm, 
knowing  better,  use  such  a  monstrositv 
as  the  likeness  of  this  popular  shrub? 

It  is  grown  both  as  alow-stemmed  or 
dwarf  plant  and  as  a  ligh  stemmed  or 
standard  one,  appearing  well  in  both  in- 
stances. With  us  it  begins  to  bloom  in 
August  and  lasts  through  September;  the 
flowers,  before  they  expand,  are  greenish, 
but  they  open  w  hite,  and  with  age  assume 
a  rose  tint.  We  have  never  known  them 
to  assume  the  blue  tint  so  common  in  the 
Hortensia      varieties  The      "single" 

flowered  forms  comingin  before  and  after 
grandiSora.  extend  the  flowering  period 
from  July  till  October. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM  AT  ROCflES- 
TER,  N.  y.,  AUGUST  7,  1895. 

The  trying  drouth  we  have  had  here 
for  three  months  has  been  broken  during 
the  past  two  weeks  by  heavy  showers, 
and  vegetation  is  picking  up  new  life. 

The  pepper  bush  {Cletbrn  alnifolia)  is 
now  in  fine  bloom;  it  has  upright  pani- 
cled   racemes  of  fragrant  while  flowers, 
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and  at  this  season  of  the  year  when 
flowering  shrubs  are  scarce  it  is  particu- 
larly desirable. 

The  sorrel  tree (Oxydendron  arboreutp) 
has  drooping  clustered  racemes  of  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  difficult  plant  to  estab- 
lish, it  growing  slowly  with  us,  but  it  is 
verv  beautiful  and  worth  a  trial. 

The  chaste  shrub  (  Vitex  Agnus-castiis) 
is  now  in  fine  condition.  fhe  flowers 
vary  from  dark  blue  to  white,  in  panicles 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  ol  the  current 
year's  growth.  The  cut-leaved  form 
"fromNorf^ern  China  (V.incisa)  will  be  in 
full  bloom  in  a  few  days.  We  mulch  both 
forms  heavily  in  winter  with  leaves. 

The  dwarf  sumach  {Rhus  copallina) 
has  large  yellowish  white  terminal  pani- 
cles, and  the  Chinese  Osbeck's  sumach, 
Rhus  sewialata,  has  iramens-e  terminal 
ijanicles  of  white;  both  areingood  bloom. 

The  rose  of  Sharon  ( Hibiseus  Syriacus) 
in  various  colors,  single  and  doub  e,  is 
very  conspicuous.  The  nettlekaved  hy- 
drangea (H.  urticifolia)  is  in  flower,  and 
the  oak-leaved  one  and  H.  arborescens 
are  barelj'  past  yet. 

Callicarpa  purpurea  has  small  flowers 
borne  in  small  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  but  the  violet-colored  berries 
which  follow  are  pretty.  It  is  only  in 
opf  n  late  falls  that  they  make  any  show 
here. 

The  trumpet  vine  ( Tecowa  radicaus)  has 
been  in  bloom  for  some  time,  a  d  quite  a 
few  flowers  can  be  seen  just  now  mstling 
among  the  leaves  of  Rhodotypus  kerrio- 
ides,  and  the  rugosa  roses  are  giving  us  a 
few  flowers  along  with  conspicuous  red 
heps.  Kerria  Japonica  has  a  crop  of  be- 
lated flowers,  and  Potentilla  truticosa 
continues  to  produce  its  buttercuplike 
flowers  in  great  prolusion,  and  the  .Ameri- 
can wistaria  is  displaying  a  few  belated 
clusters.  Clematis  Virginiana  (common 
virgin's  bower)  is  in  magnificent  bloom. 

The  coral  berry  (Symphoricarpus  vul- 
garis) is  coming  into  bloom,  but  the 
common  snow  berry  and  the  Western 
wolf  berry  have  well  developed  white  fruit. 
The  sweet  shrub"  {Calycanthus  Occiden- 
tnlis)  is  still  in  bloom.  High  bush  cran- 
berry has  handsome  bright  red  fruit,  the 
wavfaring  tree  [Viburnum  Lantana) 
reddish  black  fruit,  the  buckthorns 
(Rhamnus  catharticus  and  R.Ianceolata) 
have  black  fruit,  and  R.  Frangula  red- 
dish black  fruit.  The  inflated  pods  of 
bladder  nut  and  bladder  senna  are  quite 
prettv  in  their  way.  Forms  of  cotoneas- 
ter  we  have  under  the  names  of  nigra, 
with  deep  bluish  black  fruit,  borealis  with 
bright  crimson  fruit  and  lucida  with 
black  fruit  are  all  pretty.       J  Uunbar. 


the  Doctor  says,  his  plant  is  by  far  the 
finest  we  have  seen  anywhere  in  the 
north. — Ed.] 

Xanthoceras  soRBiFOLiA.— I  see  that 
your  correspondents  reoort  very  varied 
success  with  the  seed  of  the  xanthoceras 
which  you  so  generously  distributed  last 
year.  For  my  own  share  of  your  bounty  I 
can  show  ten  fine  plants  from  5  to  12 
inches  high,  and  all  thrifty. 

J.W.  Barstow. 
Sanford  Hall,  Flushing,  N.Y.,  July  25. 


cultural  conditions  we  cannot  even  sug- 
gest treatment  that  might  help  them.  A 
cool,  open  si' nation,  good  ground,  and 
abundance  of  water  in  June,  July  iind 
August  when  they  are  completing  and 
maturing  their  wood  should  lay  the 
foundation  for  flowers  the  next  year. 


flZflLEfl  INDICfl  flLBfl  flS   fl  HflRDY  SHRUB. 

A  snccimen  of  Azalea  indica  alba  has 
bloonn  d  in  my  garden  for  twelve  years 
l)ast;  it  had  grown  in  a  pot  for  ten  years 
previously.  The  shrub  stands  8  feet  high 
and  about  9  feet  broad.  Its  hardiness 
has  been  sufficiently  tested  by  12  Long 
Island  winters,  and  especially  by  the 
rigors  of  last  winter,  which  cost  the  plant 
many  of  its  leaves,  but  otherwise  did  no 
damage.  The  profuse  bloom,  about  June 
1,  covers  the  shrub  with  a  sheet  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  and  theindividual  flowers 
are  fully  twice  the  size  of  those  bloomed 
in  pots'  and  with  heightened  perfume. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  the 
finest  outdoor  specimen  of  Azalea  indica 
alba  to  be  found  on  Long  Island,  or  per- 
haps anywhere  in  this  latitude.  This 
variety  is  not  generally  regarded  as  hardy. 

1^1 1  is  hardy  at  Dosoris,  blooming  nicely, 
but  the  specimen  here  is  nothing  like  such 
a  fine  plant  as  Dr.  Barstow's,  indeed,  as 


fl  BLUE-FLOWERED  HYDRftNOEfl  ROSEA. 

A  X.J.  correspondent  writes;  "1  have 
mailed  a  bloom  of  thistoyou.  The  plant 
remained  out  all  winter  planted  under  a 
pear  tree.  1  have  reverseen  a  hydrangea 
flower  so  blue.  Could  it  have  been  the 
shady  situation  that  caused  its  flowers  to 
assume  this  blue  color?  Its  normal  color 
is  rosv  pink,  sometimes  fading  to  a  pale 
blue  "' 

The  color  is  as  deep  a  blue  as  we  have 
ever  seen  in  hydrangeas.  But  what  caused 
it  we  don't  know.  Beingout  over  winter, 
and  the  simple  shade  of  the  pear  tree 
couldn't  have  done  it.  f  rwe  have  several 
plants  of  it  Dosoris  just  now  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  and  they  are 
in  full  bloom  and  every  flower  is  rose- 
colored.  A  dozen  or  so  years  ago  when 
»  e  first  had  rosea  we  looked  upon  it  as  .a 
prob  ible  species,  at  anyrate  so  steadfast 
did  it  adhere  to  the  clear  pretty  rose  color 
of  its  blossoms  that  we  hoped  we  had 
got  a  hydrangea  of  that  race  that 
wouldn't  assume  any  of  the  hortensis 
bluing,  but  before  a  few  years  had  passed 
it  showed  its  inconstancy  by  getting 
blue-tinted  And  the  blue  was  a  dirty, 
dead,  purplish  hue,  not  at  all  agreeable. 
After  awhilesome  had  pretty  blue  flowers, 
others  held  to  the  disagreeable  purple, 
and  some  to  the  pure  rose,  and  so  they 
continue.  V\  hen  planted  out  of  doors,  in 
the  soil  here,  the  tendency  is  to  rose  color; 
grown  in  pots  there  is  a  leaning  to 
bluish  Evidently  something  in  j'our  soil 
or  water  induces  the  blue.  But  if  is  a 
fine  hydrangea,  hardier  than  hortensis, 
and  much  earlierblooming,  and  although 
cut  doi*  n  to  near  the  ground  with  us  in 
winter  its   crown  is  hardv  and  it  is   sure 


PURPLE  BEECH    AND  FlSSflRDS  PLUM  TREE. 

I  planted  a  purple  beech  tree  in  my  gar- 
den in  October,  1892.  The  folio  wing  July 
it  seemed  dying.  A  neighbor  o(  horticult- 
ural experience  told  meit  would  not  srrow 
in  this  vicinity,  in  fact  a  nurseryman  de- 
clined to  sell  her  one,  as  he  knew  it  could 
not  succeed  owing  to  the  hot  sun.  I  at 
once  made  a  moveable  screen  of  wood 
like  an  easel  and  protected  the  tree.  The 
following  year  it  was  just  existing,  and 
in  July  a  strong  wind  broke  off"  the  main 
branch;  on  examination  it  was  found 
weakened  by  being  perforated  by  a  borer 
which  we  caught  and  killed.  A  Prunus 
Pissardii  and  red  bud  also  had  branches 
in  the  borer's  possession.  Both  were 
severelv  pruned  and  washed  this  spring 
with  a  lime  wash,  and  all  arc  now  doing 
well.  Had  the  beech  died  I  would  have 
been  convinced  that  it  could  not  live  here. 
Later,  I  read  in  a  paper  ttat  the  Prunus 
Pissardii  was  especially  liable  to  the 
borer.  M.  F.  M. 

Detroit. 


WHITE  LILACS   NOT  BLOOMING. 

B.,  Ky.,  writes:  "I  have  a  white  lilac 
sixteen  years  old,  and  another  nine  years 
old,  and  neither  has  ever  had  a  bloom 
upon  it." 

Ans. — The  blooming  of  lilacs  is  very  un- 
certain.    Without   a   knowledge  of  their 


Root  prune  over  vigorois  trees  and 
shrubs,  if  they  are  running  more  to  wood 
and  less  to  flowers  or  fruit  than  they 
ought  to,  and  do  it  now.  The  v  ay  to  doit 
is  this:  Draw  a  circularline  on  the  ground 
around  the  butt  of  the  tree,  keeping  4,  5, 
i;  or  more  feet  out  from  it,  according  to 
the  .size  and  fullnessof  the  tree,  then  dig  a 
deep  narrow  ditch  just  outside  of  that 
line,  with  the  object  of  severing  all  the 
roots  that  run  beyond  it,  and  thus  curtail 
the  feeders  of  the  tree,  hence  lessen  its 
power  to  make  wood.  This  causes  flower 
buds  to  form.  Fill  up  the  trench  at  once. 
The  sole  object  in  digging  it  out  is  to  cut 
the  roots,  and  this  being  accomplished 
there  is  nothing  to  gain  by  keeping  it 
open. 

Vine  for  a  derrick.— For  a  vine  to 
cover  a  wind  mill  derrick,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  cinnamon  vine  (Dioscorea 
Batatas).  This  will  grow  40  feet  or  more 
and  is  very  fragrant  while  in  bloom,  it  is, 
moreover,  a  verv  clean  vine  and  never 
troubled  with  insects.  A.  T.  C. 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

A  SECOND  CROP  OF  RosE  AcACIA  — .\fter 
they  had  done  blooming  in  the  spring  we 
cut  back  a  few  bushes,  and  now  they  are 
blooming  again  with  unusual  freedom. 
They  bloom  a  second  lime  anyway  every 
summer,  but  the  cutting  back  of  the 
branches  has  added  greatl}'  to  the  florif- 
erousness  of  the  second  growth. 

The  white  alth.ba  known  as  Totus 
albus  is  a  pure  white — without  any  stain 
in  the  eye— single  flowered  variety,  and 
we  believe  the  prettiest  of  all.  It  is  as 
hardy  and  easy  to  grow  as  any  other. 

The  bll'E  alth.^a  has  blue,  single 
flowers  with  a  dark  eye,  but  the  color 
isn't  a  pleasant  one  at  all. 


Roses. 


ROSES  ON   THE  WOODED  ISLAND,  JACKSON 
PARK,  CHICAGO. 

There  have  been  a  very  great  many 
more  flowers  in  the  World's  Fair  rose 
garden  this  year  than  ever  before.  At  the 
close  of  the  Fair  after  the  various  exhibi- 
tors had  withdrawn  their  plants,  the 
remainder  were  heeled  in  for  the  winter, 
November  being  too  late  to  reset  them. 
In  the  spring  of  '94  the  roses  were  re- 
planted in  beds  where  they  still  stand 
and  this  year  look  w  ell  established.  The 
soil  in  the  garden  is  the  light,  sandy  soil 
found  hereabouts,  for  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  fair  grounds  is  made  land,  the 
Island  received  none  of  the  filling  because 
it  is  a  part  of  the  highest  sand  ridge  in 
Jackson  Park.  Its  native  growth  of  oak 
trt^es  still  stands.  The  garden  now  con- 
sists of  plants  that  were  set  out  in  the 
spring  of  '94  in  soil  that  is  ^ht  and 
sandv  and  that  has  not  been  enriched 
since''92. 

Early  in  last  December,  after  the  first 
snow  had  melted,  the  roses  were  turned 
down  to  the  ground,  fastened  there 
securely  with  wire  pins  and  cartfully 
covered  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  with 
fallen  leaves  that  were  held  in  place  by 
brush,  the  stalks  of  plants  and  similar 
material.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
treatment  were  the;  ])lants  of  theclimbing 
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rose  that  form  the  hedge  enclosing  the 
grden,  and  the  beds  of  moss  roses,  of 
Mme  Flantier  and  of  rugosa  with  its 
hybrid,  Mine.  0.  Bruant.  These  wereleft 
upright  and  protected  at  the  roots  only 
with  the  covering  of  leaves,  and  they 
came  through  all  right  excepting  the 
climber.  It  was  killed  back  to  the  leafy 
covering  everywhere  except  on  the  west 
side  of  the  garden  where  the  hedge  is 
somewhat  protected  by  a  growth  of 
small  oaks.  The  hedge  is  formed  by  turn- 
ing the  new  wood  down  along  two  wires 
that  arc  slrctclicd  on  stakes  respectively 
about  cighlcc  n  inches  and  two  and  one- 
half  feci  above  the  ground.  The  lower 
branches  were  protected  by  the  covering 
of  leaves  and  have  bloomed  profusely. 
The  upper  wood  is  all  dead. 

When  the  roses  were  tineovered  in  late 
spring  the  wood  of  certain  varieties  was 
green  to  the  tips  although  the  winter 
was  severe,  and  while  there  was  an  un- 
usual amount  of  snow,  the  coldest 
weather  occurred  when  the  ground  was 
bare. 

While  the  ro;cs  look  well  and  have  done 
well  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  varieties,  some  having  done 
especially  well  and  some  proven  worth- 
less under  the  conditions  named.  The  one 
that  Stan  's  out  distinctly  as  the  best  all 
around  rose  of  any  color  is  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  and  the  one  that  is  most  unsatis- 
factory in  every  way  is  American  Beauty. 
The  last  seems  quite  worthless  here  as  an 
out  of  door  rose.  Next  to  Mrs.  Laing  in 
hardiness,  thriftiness  and  florifcrousness 
comes  Marshall  P.  Wilder  with  Gen. 
Jacqueminot  a  close  third.  Almost 
"equalling  these  are  Earl  of  Dufferin  and 
Alfred  Colomb  Next  in  excellence,  and  all 
have  done  well,  come  the  following  H.  R. 
varieties,  named  about  in  the  order  of 
their  merit. 

Jeannie  Dickson, 

Baroness  Rothschild, 

Comtesse  de  Serenye, 

Paul  Neyron, 

Anne  de  Diesbach, 

John  Hopper, 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 

Fisher  Holmes, 

Merveille  de  Lvon, 

La  Reine. 

Mabel  v;orrison, 

Pjeonia, 

Caroline  d'  Arden, 

Jean  Liabaud. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  collection  is 
especially  rich  in  bright  and  deep  red 
roses,  that  pink  flowers  ars  fairly  numer- 
ous and  that  white  ones  are  scarce. 

The  cream  of  the  list  of  H.  R  's  for  use 
under  the  conditions  found  there  is  as 
f(5llows: 
Deep  crimson: 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 

Earl  of  Dufferin, 

Jean  Liabaud. 
Crimson: 

C.en.  J,-icqueminot, 

Fisher  Holmes. 
Carmine  and  vermilion: 

Marshall  P.  Wilder, 

Alfred  Colomb, 
Rose: 

Anne  de  Diesbach, 

Paul  Neyron, 

[ohn  Hopper, 

La  Reine. 
Pink: 

Mrs.  John  Laing, 

Baroness  Rothschild, 

Comtesse  de  Serenye, 

Jeannie  Dickson. 
White: 

Merveille  de  Lyon, 

Mabel  Morrison. 


Of  these  Mrs.  John  Laing,  as  before 
said,  is  lasily  the  leader,  keeping  perfectly 
under  the  covering  of  leaves,  blooming 
well  the  first  of  the  seasoc  (although  not 
as  profusely  as  either  Wilder  or  "Jack"), 
and  showing  for  a  second  crop  of  flowers 
a  fat,  healthy  bud  on  every  one  of  numer- 
ours  thrifty  new  shoots. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  is  also  producing  a 
a  good  second  crop  of  splendid  flowers, 
and  continuous  flowering  is  a  noticeable 
characteristic  of  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Jeannie 
Dickson  and  Alfred  Colomb.  Several 
others  are  preparing  to  bloom  again  but 
those  named  give  the  best  promise. 

The  strongest  growing  H.  R.  in  the 
garden  is  Margaret  Dickson,  but  it  is  so 
chary  of  its  lovely  flowers  that  it  is  a  dis- 
appointment. It  would  seem  that  such 
thrifty  growth  might  by  some  method  be 
made  to  produce  flowers.  Unless  this  can 
be  done  the  variety  is  of  no  use  here. 

The  standard  trained  roses  have  done 
fairly  well  under  the  same  treatment 
given  the  others,  which  includes  a  thick 
.  mulch  of  lawn  clippings  in  summer. 

The  Rugosa  roses  have  done  splendidly 
and  are  very  satisfactory,  the  hybrid, 
Mme.  G.  Bruant,  being  the  best  bloomer 
and  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Rugosas  prop- 
er. These  were  not  turned  down  and 
neither  were  the  plants  of  Mme  Plantier 
nor  the  moss  roses  Their  beds  were 
covered  nith  about  si.x  inches  of  leaves 
held  in  place  by  an  open  covering  of 
longer  material  just  as  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  plants  that  were  pinned 
to  the  ground.  Of  the  moss  roses  Capt. 
John  Ingrain,  purplish  crimson,  and 
Comtesse  de  Murinais,  white,  bloomed 
best,  and  in  the  Perpetual  Moss  class 
Mme.  Salet,  light  rose,  and  Blanche 
Moreau,  white,  are  most  satisfactory. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  moss  roses  the 
branching  Comtesse  de  Murinais  occupies 
the  centre  of  a  bed  that  is  bordered  with 
the  more  upright,  trim  plants  of  Blanche 
Moreau. 

In  climbing  June  roses  Pride  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  best,  being  full  of  flowers  on 
the  living  wood  left  from  last  year,  but  it 
is  not  hardy  except  when  all  of  the  wood 
is  protected.  The  plants  are  all  sending 
out  strong  vigorous  shoots  that,  if  pro- 
tected this  winter,  will  make  the  garden 
far  more  lovely  in  June  of  '96  than  it  has 
been  this  year.  Baltimore  Belle  must  be 
turned  to  the  ground  and  well  protected 
or  it  will  get  winter  killed.  Queen  of  the 
Prairie  blooms  less  well  than  Pride  of 
Washington  and  is  ratherless  hardy  here 
The  Polyantha  roses,  as  well  as  others 
of  low  growth,  were  mostly  smothered  to 
death  by  a  dense  growth  of  verbenas 
that  filled  all  of  the  rose  beds  last  year. 
It  made  a  fine  mass  of  flowers  that  was 
charming  to  look  at,  but  as  a  summer 
mulch  the  verbenas  were  not  a  success, 
for  they  smothered  nearly  as  many  roses 
as  were  winter  killed.  The  honeysuckles 
that  were  used  to  edge  the  beds  during 
World's  Fair  time  have  all  been  removed 
because  they  too  ran  riot  through  the 
roses  and  could  not  be  kept  within 
bounds. 

Clothilde  Soupert,  that  has  so  many 
good  qualities,  has  not  proved  hardy,  pro- 
tected like  the  others  it  still  froze  back 
badly. 

Rosa  Wicburaiana,  thejapanesecreeper, 
wintered  well. 

The  Tea  roses  suffered  the  most  from 
the  cold.  The  hardiest  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  varieties  that  did  not  winter  kill 
badly  under  their  blanket  of  leaves  arc 
Gloirc  de  Dijon  (which  is  farand  away  the 
strongest  grower  of  its  class  in  the  gar- 
den), and  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  The 
first  two  are  climbers  withexquisitc flow- 


ers and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
northern  amateurs,  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  trouble  to  lay  their  roses  down 
for  winter,  should  not  have  a  share  of  the 
delightful  effects  produced  by  these  climb- 
ers in  southern  gardens — notably  those  of 
New  Orleans,  where  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
in  particular  is  in  great  favor. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  is  blooming  continu- 
ously and  is  thrilty.  The  flowers  are  not 
as  large  as  those  grown  under  glass  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  charming  in  color 
and  very  fragrant.  The  varieties  that 
have  proven  most  unsatisfactory  are  La 
France,  which  got  frozen  back  badly  but 
has  thrown  up  new  shoots  and  promises 
a  good  late  crop  of  flowers;  Belle  of  Nor- 
mandy, that  is  hardy  but  does  not  per- 
fect its  flowers;  George  the  IV,  that  is 
both  hardy  and  thrifty  but  gives  so  few 
roses  that  it  is  worthless  here;  Her 
Majesty,  which  is  a  strong  grower  but 
not  hardy  and  it  does  not  flower  well; 
Francois  Treyve  that  is  also  vigorous 
and  hardy  but  fails  to  perfect  its  numer- 
ous buds,  which  blight  as  they  begin  to 
open;  Francois  Levet  with  the  same 
faults  as  F.  Treyve  but  which  seems  to 
promise  a  late  crop  of  open  flowers,  the 
early  buds  utterly  refusing  to  unfold; 
Magna  Charta,  that  is  less  hardy  than 
many  of  the  others;  Margaret  Dickson, 
that  is  hardy,  and  more  vigorous  than 
any  other  rose  on  the  grounds  but  rarely 
shows  a  flower;  and  American  Beauty, 
that  winter  kills  so  badly  as  to  be  worth- 
less here,  andthefew  that  did  survive  are 
so  shabby  and  backward  ihat  the  bed  of 
"Beauties'  is  a  blot  on  the  garden. 

F.  C.  SiiAViiv. 


ROSES  m  NEBRflSKfl. 


I  haveexperimented  more  or  less  during 
the  past  ten  years  of  my  twenty-three 
years  of  residence  in  Nebraska  with  roses 
and  flowering  shrubs.  The  article  in 
Gardening  of  July  1  on  the  roses  in  Jack- 
son Park,  Chicago,  prompts  me  to  testify 
to  the  good  qualities  of  the  following 
roses,  as  they  grow  here,  in  Nebraska, 
about  ninety  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  north  of  the  Platte  river: 
Jacqueminot,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Anne 
de  Diesbach.  Magna  Charta,  Souv  de 
Wootton  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Captain 
Christy,  Madame  Planter,  Persian  Yel- 
low, Baltimore  Belle,  Queen  of  the  Prairie 
and  Scotch.  The  last  four  are  not  pro- 
tected in  winter,  except  with  a  mulch 
around  their  roots.  All  the  others,  in- 
cluding some  Tea  and  Bourbon  roses, 
— being  planted  in  a  straight  row  for 
greater  convenience— are  mulched  with 
cow  manure,  not  necessarily  decayed,  to 
the  depth  of  say  three  inches^he  branches 
of  the  roses  are  then  pegged  down  and 
leaves  thrown  over  them  about  four 
inches  deep.  On  the  top  of  this  I  place 
some  litter,  generally  cow  manure  out  of 
the  bam,  this  is  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
blowing  away.  This  work  is  done.about 
the  latter  part  of  November,  according  to 
season,  then,  before  the  ground  freezes 
hard,  I  get  some  fine  earth,  which  does 
not  have  to  be  rich,  but  should  be  free 
from  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  put  it  on  the 
top  of  the  rest  and  the  job  is  complete, 
and  the  roses  in  winter  quarters.  The 
following  spring,  say  about  April,  I  draw 
this  protection  from  around  the  bushes, 
gradually,  but  do  not  disturb  the  same 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  good  shape  to  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
and  after  cutting  back  and  removing  any 
surplus  wood,  nothing  more  is  to  be 
done.  As  we  have  n-^  whiter  rains  to 
amount  to  anything,  I  find  this  mode  of 
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protection  as  near  perfect  as  can  be  for 
our  climate.  My  display  of  roses  this 
season  has  been  beyond  my  highest  expec- 
tation, and  no  catalogue  display  that  I 
have  so  far  seen  has  exceeded  it.  In  con- 
clusion let  uie  mention  that  if  every  one 
"  ho  wishes  to  have  equal  success  will 
huv  two-year-old  plants  from  reputable 
i^rowers  (to  mention  my  favorites  would 
be  against  the  rule)  he  or  t.he  will  meet 
with  fair  success,  but  they  must  in  ad- 
dition to  this  have  the  love  of  flowers  in 
their  hearts. 

I  have  so  far  not  been  able  to  get  a  per- 
fect moss  rose.  Wm.  Weitzel. 

Nebraska,  Julv  2,  '95. 


Rose   SLUG. 

C.  H.,  Ro.xbury,  Mass.,  asks:  "Can  you 
suggest  any  treatment  for  rose  bushes 
which  will  prevent  the  leaves  being  skele- 
tonized like  the  enclosed  sample?  Helle- 
bore for  th  •  leaf-eating  insects,  and 
kerosene  emulsion  for  aphides  have  been 
used  from  time  to  time  with  fair  success 
against  the.«e  pests,  but  they  seem  to 
have  no  effect  against  the  author  of  this 
disfigurement." 

This  is  the  work  of  the  rose  slug.  It  is 
the  larv£e  of  saw  fly,  about  halt  an  inch 
long,  and  infests  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  Just  as  soon  as  the  rosebushes 
burst  into  leaf  prepare  for  this  visitor.  If 
you  have  hydrant  water  handy  hoseyour 
rose  bushes  forciblj'  on  the  underside 
about  twice  a  week,  a  Rainmaker  nozzle 
is  just  the  thing  for  this.  After  hosing, 
with  a  powder  bellows  blow  a  little  fresh 
hellebore  powder  on  to  the  bushes  and 
so  that  it  may  strike  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  Absolution  of  whale  oil  soap,  and 
even  kerosene  emulsion  well  directed 
against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  as 
well  as  the  upper,  will  also  destroy  them. 


fl  FRflORflNT  CLIMBINO  ROSE  FOR  ONTARIO? 

K  correspondent  asks:  "Could  you 
name  a  fragrant  climbing  rose  that 
would  be  hardy  on  a  south  wall  in  Inger- 
soll,  Ontario?" 

I  don't  know  of  a  fragrant  hardy  rose 
for  the  province  of  Ontario;  rosesthatare 
hardy  here  unfortunately  are  not  fragrant. 
1  would  try  Crimson  Rambler,  judging 
from  the  hardiness  of  the  poly  antha  roses 
and  the  fragrance  of  ClothildeSoupert,to 
which  class  Crimson  Rambler  belongs. 
By  covering  it  carefully  in  winter  I  believe 
it  will  be  hardy,  .\llclmbing  roses  should 
l)e  covered  in  winter  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained.  A  Gilchrist. 

West  Toronto  Junction,  Ont. 


The  Greenhouse. 


T«E  GREENflOUSE. 

While  the  greenhouses  are  compara- 
tively empty  and  before  the  rush  of  tak- 
ing in  the  plants  that  have  been  summered 
out  of  doors  comes  on  we  should  have 
the  structures  thoroughly  examined  and 
all  needed  repairs  attended  to.  See  that 
every  board  of  every  bench  and  shelf  is 
perfectly  sound  and  that  the  cross  bars 
are  strong  and  set  fair.  Both  for  utility 
and  good  appearance  a  coat  of  paint  is 
to  be  desired.  Have  ihe  boilers,  pipes 
and  valves  tested,  the  ventilating  gear 
tried  and  made  to  work  properly  and 
shut  tightlv.  The  glazing  will  need  to  be 
examined. '  Take  out  every  broken  anil 
loose  pane  of  glass,  .sc  a.])c  out  the  old 
Ijutty,  bed  afresh  and  re-glaze,  fixing  the 
glass  firmly  in   place  with   brads  or  zinv 


points.  Loose  panes  of  glass  are  sure  to 
be  leaky.  If  a  pane  slips  down  out  of 
place  don't  shove  it  wp  and  tack  it  in 
place,  but  take  it  out,  clean  out  the  old 
putty,  use  fresh  and  set  in  the  pane  again, 
tacking  it  in  place.  If  greenhouse  plants 
are  well  cleaned  from  scale,  red  spider, 
thrips  and  mealy  bugs  now  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  keep  them  clean 
all  winter,  so  spare  not  the  sponge  or 
hose.  Out  of  door  plants  are  very  de- 
ceiving in  the  matterof  mealy  bugs;  when 
the  plants  are  set  outside  these  pests 
usually  make  for  the  roots  and  stay  in 
hiding  there  till  the  plants  are  brought 
inside  in  fall,  when,  on  account  of  more 
genial  quarters,  they  leave  the  ground, 
ascending  the  tree  to  its  every  nook  and 
cranny 

Caladiums,  alocasias,  raarantas,  an- 
thuriums,  dracscnas,  crotons  and  other 
fine  leaved  plants  are  now  in  perfection, 
and  allamandas,  clerodendrons.  bougain- 
villea,  etc.  according  to  treatment  are  in 
bloom. 

Bulbs. — If  you  haven't  already  ordered 
your  bulbs,  do  so  at  once.  Don't  wait 
"for  the  new  fall  catalogues,  bulbs  are  the 
same  year  after  year,  with  a  few  insig- 
nificant changes  for  variety's  sake  Or  Jer 
from  the  old  catalogues.  It  is  time  you 
had  the  Bermuda  Harrisii  lilies  you  want 
in  bloom  before  Christmas  potted;  for 
later  they  will  do  anytime  before  Septem- 
ber, and  for  Eastt  r  any  time  before  the 
end  of  October.  But  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  keeping  lily  bulbs  out  of  the 
ground  a  long  time.  Roman  hyacinths 
and  paper  white  narcissus  for  early  flow- 
ers should  also  be  potted  at  once.  Pot 
or  box  up  some  early  trumpet  narcissi 
too  All  bulbs  should  be  started  cool  and 
slowly  so  as  to  induce  them  to  make  good 
roots  before  their  leaves  appear  above 
ground;  hurrj'ingthem  up  isapt  tothrow 
them  blind. 

Calceol.\rias. — Prick  off  seedlings  and 
when  they  are  large  enough  pot  them 
singly  into  very  small  pots;  plunge  the 
pots  in  sand  or  ashes  to  keep  them  from  . 
drying  out  too  quickly.  Keep  the  plants 
in  "a  cool  but  airy  and  shaded  place,  as 
near  to  the  glass  in  a  cold  frame.  If  you 
need  more  plants  sow  some  more  seeds 
now. 

CiNER.\RiAS  should  be  treated  just  like 
calceolarias  except  that  it  is  well  to  start 
them  a  little  earlier,  say  in  June  or  July. 

Chinese  primroses  may  also  be  kept  in 
a  similar  place  as  the  above,  in  fact  we 
find  they  do  well  in  a  cold  frame  set  on 
the  north  side  of  a  board  fence,  or  under 
a  lath  shading.  Obconica-primroses  we 
keep  in  3  or  4-inch  pots  in  a  cold  frame 
in  a  shady  place  without  any  sash  over 
them. 

Pelargoniums. — The  show  or  Lady 
Washington  sorts  have  been  kept  out  of 
doors  and  rather  dry  and  inactive  since 
they  finished  blooming  in  June;  in  a  week 
or  two  we  will  cut  them  pretty  well  back 
and  keep  them  as  inactive  as  possible, 
housing  them  before  frost  comes. 

LiBONIAS,       SERICOGRAPHIS       AND      BOIj- 

VARDiAS  are  still  in  the  fields  planted  out, 
but  we  will  Hft  them  as  soon  as  possible 
and  pot  them,  so  as  to  get  them  well 
rooted  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Begonias  love  to  be  outside  in  summer 
providing  they  are  shaded  from  sunshine 
and  are  kept  moist  at  theroot  and  rather 
dry  overhead,  and  by  this  time  of  year 
they  are  generally  big,  fat  and  flourish- 
ing. But  very  soon  we  are  likely  to  have 
cool  nights  and  occasional  cold  wet  rains; 
begonias  under  such  conditions  arc  apt 
to  lose  their  working  roots  by  rot,  then 
no  matter  how  good  looking  llic  foliage 
may  be  it  soon  will  suffer,  and  tlic  plants 


assume  a  sorry  plight.  This  teaches  us 
that  they  should  be  brought  indoors 
early,  say  before  the  middleof  September, 
and  before  any  of  these  unfavorable  con- 
ditions arrive.  Window  plants  may  be 
kept  on  the  piazza  over  night  and  in 
stormy  weather.  Begonias  that  arc 
planted  out  should  be  lifted  and  potted, 
krpt  sheltered  in  frames  or  a  house  and 
shaded  from  sunshine,  but  not  coddled  at 
all.  As  a  rule  hereabout  tuberous  be- 
gonias have  been  less  satisfactory  out  of 
doors  than  usual,  but  nothing  is  brighter 
as  pot  plants  or  planted  out  in  frames 
and  covered  with  shaded  sash  tilted  up 
day  and  night.  Save  seeds  from  the  best 
varieties. 

Callas.— We  rest  our  big  flowering 
bulbs  all  summer,  and  plant  out  the  little 
ones  if  we  need  the  stock.  In  the  first 
week  in  August  we  shake  out  the  old 
bulbs,  clean  them  from  dead  roots  and 
dead  skin,  scrape  out  any  eaten  holes  in 
them,  and  cut  out  any  decaving  parts, 
then  wash  them,  but  all  this  time  are 
careful  not  to  injurewhateverlivingroots 
may  be  attached  to  them.  And  we  repot 
tbe  bulbs  at  once  into  clean,  well  drained 
pots  in  rich  turfy  soil,  and  set  them  out 
close  together  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  on 
the  north  side  of  a  board  fence,  giving 
them  no  water  after  potting  time,  but 
not  saving  them  at  all  from  rain.  There 
they  stay  till  the  middle  of  or  later  in 
September.  They  soon  start  into  fresh 
growth,  coming  slowly  and  sturdily,  and 
are  generally  in  bloom  before  Christmas 
and  last  till  early  summer. 

Our  freesias  had  been  kept  dust  dry 
in  their  pots  all  summer,  and  on  a  wet 
day  some  weeks  ago  we  had  them  all 
turned  out  and  the  bulbs  picked  up  into 
boxes.  W  e  are  now  potting  off  a  lot  of 
them  for  early  blooming.  We  will  keep 
over  about  two-thirds  of  the  biggest  bulbs 
to  be  potted  up  later  on.  The  small  and 
medium  sized  bulbs  if  required  should  all 
be  potted  or  boxed  up  at  once,  and  al- 
lowed to  start  into  growth  early  and 
have  a  long  season,  this  is  conducive  to  a 
considerable  increase  in  their  size.  The 
pots  now  filled  are  set  out  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  beside  the  callas,  and  we  shall  let 
them  stay  there  longer,  for  a  few  degrees 
of  frost,  if  their  pots  are  plunged  in  ashes, 
etc.,  won't  hurt  the  tops. 

Carnations  are  generally  planted  out 
in  summer  and  lifted  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember and  planted  on  benches  in  the 
greenhouse  or  potted;  of  course  while 
there  is  no  danger  to  them  from  frost  be- 
fore October  or  November  the  merit  of 
early  lifting  and  potting  consists  in  get- 
ting the  plants  well  rooted  before  winter 
sets  in. 

Chrysanthemums.— Most  florists  have 
these  already  planted  out  on  benches  irt 
their  greenhouses  and  well  established, 
tied  up  to  strings  or  stakes,  and  the  lat- 
eral shoots  are  pinched  in  to  throw  the 
full  strength  into  the  end  bud.  In  order 
to  get  nice  pot  plants  holding  their  foli- 
age to  the  ground  we  should  lilt  and  pot 
them  as  soon  and  carefully  as  possible, 
bring  them  indoors  or  m  a  slightly  shaded 
place  outside  for  a  few  da3's.  and  syringe 
overhead  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Flower  buds  are  not  visible  yet,  but  lat- 
eral shoots  are,  and  if  you  w^ish  for  big 
flowers  these  side  branches  have  got  to  go. 
.\CHLMENES— How  beautiful  these  are 
in  summer  and  easy  to  grow.  Their 
roots  may  rest  dust  dry  from  October  till 
May,  and  as  they  increase  very  rapidly 
very  few  plants  are  better  adapted  for 
amateurs  to  grow.  Shade  them  from  hot 
sunshine,  give  them  water  freely  at  the 
root,  but  sparingly  overhead;  let  them 
have  plenty  of  room  and  fresh  air  and  the 
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1  he  boughs;  if  we  should  shake  off  or  pick 
off  half  of  them,  taking  the  deformed, 
small  and  gnarly  ones,  and  leaving  the 
more  peifect  ones  this  apple  would  be 
nearly  twice  its  normal  size. 

The  Oldenburghs  are  a  lot  of  striped 
beauties,  the  Golden  Porters  have  a 
tempting  memory,  the  Fall  Pippin,  un- 
if|ualled  lor  baking,  and  the  crisp  and 
aromatic  Gravensteins  are  in  store  for  us 
a-plenty.  Russets,  Greenings,  Baldwins, 
Wealthy,  Swaar,  Nonsuch  and  others  we 
clierish  for  winter  are  hardly  big  or  col- 
ored enough  yet  to  be  very  tempting  ex- 
cept in  the  knowledge  of  something  good 
to  come.  Our  illustration  is  engraved 
from  a  photograph  of  some  Gravenstem 
apples  take  1  here  and  gives  an  excellent 
likeness  of  this  superb  variety,  giving 
crown,  base  and  side  views  of  the  fruit. 


GRAVBNSTBIN    APPLES 


support  of  a  few  very  slender  but  strong 
sliiic  t  stakes  and  a  bit  of  string. 

(li.iixiNiAS  are  also  excellent  plants  for 
the  amateur,  they  rest  easily  all  winter, 
and  in  springmay  be  pottedup  forblonm- 
iiig  in  summer  When  they  are  done  flo w- 
crmg  they  may  be  gradually  dried  off  and 
set  under  a  shelf  foranother season's  rest. 
Tliey  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  we 
should  so  arrange  matters  to  have  suc- 
cessions of  old  plants  in  bloom  up  till 
midsummer;  from  that  time  on  this  year's 
seedlings  should  give  us  the  Ijlossoms. 
We  saw  a  splendid  display  of  gloxinias  at 
Floral  Park  the  other  day.  The  plants 
were  young,  from  seed  this  j-ear,  and  they 
had  been  planted  six  inches  gpart  in  com- 
mon flats,  and  these  set  close  together  on 
the  greenhouse  benches.  The  plants  looked 
healthier  than  by  pot  culiure  and  they 
were  full  of  flowers. 

Stevi,\s  in  pots  maybe  left  plunged  in  a 
lied  out  of  doors  as  long  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  frost.  As  they  root  very  freely 
tlicy  want  lots  of  water,  and  a  little 
manure  water  twice  a  week  will  help 
them  greatly.  If  their  pots  are  too  small 
for  them  to  bloom  in  repot  them,  using 
a  soil  of  which  one-third  is  well  rotted 
manure. 

EuPATORiuMS  may  be  treated  like 
stevias. 

Nasturtiums.— Propagate  some  of  the 
best  forms  of  Tropxolum  Lobbianum 
from  cuttings  for  blooming  in  pots  in  the 
window  or  greenhouse  in  winter.  Cut- 
tings from  outdoor  plants  root  freely. 

Rose  a.nii  oak  leaved  geramums  are 
very  desirable  for  green  leaves  in  winter. 
Plant  out  some  on  a  bench  as  you  would 
carnations  or  grow  a  few  plants  in  pots 
for  this  purpose.  If  you  haven'c  any 
ready  strike  a  lot  of  euttingsof  them,and 
grow  these  on;  they  will  make  nice  little 
plants  before  Thanksgiving. 


garden  soil,  well  rotted  manure,  leaf 
mold  and  sand,  with  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  wood  ashes.  The  same  treatment  I 
have  used  lor  years  and  always  with  suc- 
cess until  now." 

.Ins.  The  treatment  given  seems  to  be 
all  right.  Shake  the  bulbsout  of  thepots 
at  once,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  ground 
and  dry  and  as  cool  as  practicable  for  a 
month.  Separate  the  big  from  the  little 
as  before,  repotting  the  large  ones,  then 
stand  the  pots  out  of  doors  on  a  layer  of 
coal  ashes,  against  a  north  facing  close 
fence  or  elsewhere  where  they  may  get 
shade  from  hot  sunshine  and  be  away 
from  the  drip  of  trees, anddon'tgivetheni 
any  water  except  the  rain  they  may  get 
till  November.  A  few  degrees  of  host 
won't  hurt  them. 
2.  "Name  of  begonia  sent?" 
Ans.    Begonia  argyrostigma. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


fREESIflS  NOT  BLOOMING. 

K  C.  B.,  Ky.,  writes;  1.  "Can  you 
tell  me  the  cause  of  mj-freesias  not  bloom- 
ing for  the  past  two  years.  I  keep  them 
watt  red  and  growing  as  long  as  there  is 
a  green  leaf,  then  dry  them  off,  letting 
tiem  stay  in  the  soil  until  the  latter  part 
of  .Vugust  or  September.  When  they  are 
shaken  out  and  the  larger  bulbs  sepa- 
rated from  the  smaller  ones  1  then  repot 
the  larger  ones  i.i   about  equal   parts  of 


ABOUT  flPFLES, 

We  have  a  fine  crop  of  apples  this  year, 
and  the  fruit  is  clean  and  nice.  Oh,  how 
big,  and  red,  and  beautiful  the  RedAstra- 
chans  have  been,  but  they  are  about  over 
now.  Aside  from  being  a  splendid  eating 
apple  they  are  equalU'  good  for  baking, 
sauce  or  pies,  and  next  to  crabapples  we 
prefer  Astrachan  for  jelly;  indeed  we  make 
a  lot  of  it  every  year.  For  jelly  it  is  bet- 
ter to  use  the  apples  before  they  are  dead 
ripe. 

Yellow  Transparent.  Chenango  Straw- 
berry, Early  Bough,  Primate  and  Maid- 
en's Blush  are  fine  among  the  earliest,  but 
the  recent  rain  anM  wind  storms  have 
dashed  many  of  them  to  the  ground. 
These  windfal's  are  raked  up  and  carted 
away  to  the  pigs  the  next  day,  so  that 
any  worms  that  may  be  in  them  may  be 
eaten  up  and  destroyed  rather  than  left 
on  the  ground  to  perfect  themselves  and 
increase  the  evil  the  following  year. 
Where  the  crop  is  so  heavy  as  to  weigh 
down  the  limbs  get  props  and  prop  up 
the  branches.  Apples  are  now  increasing 
rapidly  in  size  and  weight,  and  their  own 
heaviness  will  often  break  the  branches 
even  without  the  cruel  aid  of  storms.  So 
pro])  up  the  trees  before  the  storm  comes. 

How  thick  the  Famcuse  api)les  liangon 


THE  BEST  FLflVORBD  STRfiWBERRy. 

A.  K.  C,  N.  J.,  writes:  What  do  you 
tiunk  the  best  flavored  strawberry  for 
family  use  where  flavor  is  considered 
more'  than  size?  I  have  had  the  Black 
Prince,  but  my  plants  having  run  out  I 
do  not  know  where  to  get  any  more  of 
that  variety. 

Flavor  is  really  an  undefinablc  term, 
because  tastes  differ  Whatis  called  mild 
flavor  in  a  Iruit  is  one  which  possesses  no 
strong  distinctive  taste  nor  odor.  Tne 
sweetest  and  most  highlv  perfumed  straw- 
berry ever  cultivated  in  this  country  was 
known  years  ago  as  the  Ladies'  Pine,  a 
medium  sized  nearly  globular  berry  of  a 
pale  red  color,  but  in  the  ru^h  for  large 
fruit  this  variety  has  probably  been  lost, 
and  the  same  has  been  the  fate  of  many 
others  once  noted  for  their  sweetness  or 
what  was  termed  high  flavor.  Among 
the  more  modern  sorts  I  confess  that  I 
fail  to  find  much  of  the  saccharine  unless 
it  IS  added  on  the  table  in  the  form  of 
sugar.  Of  the  very  large  varieties  the 
Sharpless  still  holds  its  own  for  size  and 
m  Id  although  not  rich  or  high  flavor. 
The  Black  Prince  is  an  English  variety 
introduced  some  forty  years  ago,  and 
while  ot  e.Kcellent  flavor  it  was  seldom 
productive  in  oi;r  hot  dry  climate. 

Andrew  S   Fuller. 

Ridgewood,  N.  I. 


Orchids. 


SOBRflllflS. 

We  have  several  species  of  this  easily 
grown  orchid  coming  into  flower  The 
mdividual  flowers  resemble  the  larger 
cattleyas  and  are  borne  at  the  tip  of  long 
reed  like  stems,  unfolding  one  at  a  time. 
The  plant  continues  to  bloom  for  a  long 
time,  though  the  individual  flowers  last 
only  about  two  or  three  days  in  perfec- 
tion. The  plants  are  handsome  even 
when  not  iu  bloom.  Sohralia  wacrantha 
has  violet-purple  flowers  6  inches  across; 
S.  leucoxantha  is  a  beautiful  white  flow- 
ering species  with  a  lemon  yellow  lip. 
Pot  them  in  rough  peat  and  sphagnum 
(not  peat  fibre)  in  large  well  drained 
pots.  Keep  them  moderately  wet  in 
winter;  but  in  summer  give  them  abund- 
ance of  water.  They  like  greenhouse  tem- 
perature and  moderate  shade. 

Wm.  FlTZWlLLLVM. 


I  have  never  yet  had  any  horticultural 
|)aj)er  which  I  enjov  nearly  so  much  as 
Gardening.  '  '       T.  C.  W. 

Cambridge,  X.  V.,  June,  IS'Jo, 
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Black  Beauty  Cannas  — .\  prominent 
landscape  gardener  from  Pennsylvania 
when  here  the  other  day,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  this  canna  e.xclaimcd:  "Why,  what 
is  that?  Where  did  you  get  it?  Of  whom 
can  I  get  it?  Now  that  is  something  I 
should  like  to  get  for  use  in  subtropical 
work."  We  told  him  it  originated  in  the 
U.  S.  Botanical  Garden  in  Washington, 
and  we  got  it  from  there.  It  never  was 
"sent  out,"  but  several  florists  have  got  a 
few  pl.-ints  of  it  and  no  doubt  in  a  year  or 
so  it  will  be  included  in  their  catalogues. 
It  is  the  darkest  leaved  canna  extant.  Its 
flowers  are  poor  and  should  he  kept  cut 
ofl",  but  the  plant  is  bold,  +  to  .')  feet  high, 
and  has  fine  persistently  dark  fo  iage 
about  the  color  of  the  leaves  of  River's- 
purple  beech  in  June. 


"A  Red  Marechal  Niel  Rose,"  says 
Gardening  World,  "has  been  produced  in 
Germany  by  Dr.  Mueller,  who  crossid 
Marechal  Niel  with  Gen.  Jaiqueminot. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  the  seid 
parent,  but  the  flowers  are  red." 

Perennials  the  landscape  garden- 
ers don't  WANT  are  those  like  Maximil- 
ians and  orgyalis  sunflowers  and  the 
like  that  grow  to  be  so  tall  and  slender 
that  without  artificial  support  they  break 
down  or  fall  over.  They  prefer  plants 
that  will  stand  up  in  iace  of  w  ind  or  rain. 

Ari-:  Cacti  as  popular  now  as  they 
were  some  years  ago?  One  of  our  largest 
florists  who  does  a  general  mail  trade, 
and  who  for  some  years  pushed  the  sale 
of  cacti  quite  hard,  says,  "It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  sell  a  cactus  nowadays."  We 
are  sorry  for  this,  for  there  is  t  eauty  and 
interest  in  the  family,  and  many  of  the 
plants  are  so  easy  to  grow. 


Californian  PELARGONiUMS.--We  have 
received  the  "Report  on  Seedling  Pelargo- 
niums" bv  a  committee  of  the  "California 
State  Floral  Society."  The  seedlings 
reported  on  are  named  Mrs.  0  W.Childs, 
Mrs.  L.  Strienning,  Inoeente,  Purity, 
Anita,  Katie  lis,  Alexander  Craw,  J.  H. 
Sievers.  Mrs.  S.  P.  Hart,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton,  F.  S.  Brush,  La  Belle,  and  Miss  E.G. 
Britton. 

(  '.ilciirist's  Perennial  Aster  is  a  white 
flowered  form  of  our  common  New  Eng- 
land aster.  Aster  None  .4D^/;a",  and  called 
Gilchristii.  It  is  a  wild  variety  lateh' dis- 
covered by  Mr.  A.  Gilchrist  of  West  To- 
ronto Junction  Ontario,  who  writes  us: 
"It  will  make  a  good  hardy  white  flower- 
ing plant.  Last  fall  a  clump  of  it  in  my 
grounds  showed  up  as  good  as  Pyreth- 
rutn  uliginosuw." 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandifloka 
will  be  in  fine  form  towards  the  end  of 
this  ( August)  month.  A  very  pretty 
"single"  form  has  been  in  blooni  with  us 
since  the  middle  of  July;  and  a  late  vari- 
ety, almost  the  counterpart  of  the  early 
one,  will  come  into  bloom  about  the  time 
grandiflora  is  nearly  past.  You  want 
the  three  of  them.  Get  them  and  j'ou 
will  have  hydrangea  flowers  from  July 
till  October.' 

Tuberous  begonias  planted  out  in  beds 
in  the  flower  garden  are  not  as  a  rule  as 
great  a  success  this  summer  about  New 
York  as  they  had  been  for  some  years 
previous.  Ever  since  the  latter  part  of 
June  we  have  hadcopious  rains,  just  such 
weather  as  one  would  think  these  plants 
would  enjoy,  but  no,  while  they  love 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  ground,  and  a 
mulching  to  keep  their  roots  cool,  they 
dislike  being  doused  overhead. 

Siebold's  Plantain  Lily  {Funkia  Sie- 
boldiana)  is  the  largest  and  noblest  ap- 
pearing m  mber  of  the  genus  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  although  not  at  all  a  new  or 
rare  plant  it  i&  scarce  in  nurseries,  and 
mostly  because  it  is  often  misnamed  there. 
Strong  isolated  clumps  grow  to  be  6  feet 
across,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  glau- 
cous grien,  have  blades  12  to  18  inches 
long  by  9  to  13  inches  wide.  It  has  pale 
lilac  flowers  in  early  summer,  but  they 
are  not  showy,  and  it  ripens  seeds  freely. 
It  is  propagated  by  division  or  by  seeds. 
\  landscape  gardener  who  saw  it  here  the 
oth  r  day  said  he  would  use  it  largely  in 
his  plantings  if  he  could  only  get  it,  but 
he  has  failed  to  find  a  stock  of  it  any- 
where he  has  tried  The  use  of  this  bold 
funkia  is  certainly  to  be  commended.  But 
when  he  told  us  that 

The     single-flowered    hollyhock 


was  the  noblest  herbaceous  plant  grown 
we  refused  to  coincide  with  him.  He  has 
a  perfect  right  to  his  opinion  though,  and 
certain  it  is  that  besides  him,  Olmstead, 
and  some  other  of  our  leading  landscape 
architects  use  it  in  most  all  of  the  places 
they  lay  out  and  plant. 

One  of  the  most  gorgeous  displays 
OF  flowers  to  be  found  anywhere  may 
now  be  seen  at  Floral  Park,  where  a  mil- 
lion gladioli  are  in  blossom.  Although 
thousands  of  spikes  from  these  fields  are 
sent  to  the  New  York  market  every  week 
day  the  newer  and  choicer  varieties  are 
not  cut  at  all,  and  there  are  acres  upon 
acres  of  them  Floral  Park  is  on  Long 
Island,  about  15  miles  from  New  York, 
and  easily  reached  from  New  York  or 
Brooklyn,  and  a  hundred  acres  of  flower 
fields  are  immediately  around  the  R.  R. 
station,  and  everyone  is  welcome  to  see 
them. 

The  Purple  Loose-strife  (Lytbrum 
Salicaria)  and  its  finer  forms  named 
superbum  and  roseum  are  very  showy, 
vigorous,  hardy  perennials  in  bloom  in 
July  and  August.  They  seem  equally  at 
home  in  the  garden  border  or  naturalized 
by  the  side  of  a  ditch.  But  observe  what 
a  diflicult  plant  it  is  to  use  with  other 
subjects;  its  mass  of  rose-purple  spikes  3 
to  4  feet  high,  bright  and  showy  in  them- 
selves harmonize  with  scarcely  anything 
else  except  white.  We  have  a  lot  of  it, 
and  the  summer  hyacinth  (//.  candicans) 
growing  together  and  the  combination  is 
realh'  pleasing,  and  enhanced  by  a  green 
back  ground.  It  is  useful  only  for  garden 
decoration,  for  cutflowers  its  "color  is  ob- 
jectionable. We  find  the  same  huein  some 
petunias  and  Drummond  phlox,  but  it 
isn't  a  desirable  one  in  either. 

The  double  golden  RUDBECKU.-Some 
months  ago  we  called  our  readeis'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  very  beautiful  full- 
double  flowered  rudbeckia  had  been 
secured  and  was  in  the  propagator's 
hands.  In  this  month's  Horticultural 
Trade  Journal  we  read  "A  large,  double- 
flowering,  gold  n-yellow  rudbeckia  will 
be  a  leading  plant  novelty  next  year." 
We  are  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  a  good  thing 
and  more  elegant  and  beautiful  tha  i  the 
double  flowered  sunflower  {Heliantbus 
multiflorus  fl.pl.).  We  got  a  little  plant 
of  it  last  winter,  and  in  spring  planted  it 
out  in  the  garden  in  good  soil;  it  is  now 
()  feet  high,  much  branched,  the  branches 
inclining  upward,  and  in  bloom.  We  hail 
it  with  delight  as  being  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful,  large  growing, 
hardy  perennials  that  have  been  intro- 
duced for  years. 

The  Annual  Yinca  (  Vinca  rosea)  is 
something  that  isn't  made  as  much  of  as 
might  be  done  with  advantage.  Thereare 
three  varieties,  namely,  the  type,  which 
has  rose  purple  flowers,  one  with  pure 
white  Ho  ^ers,  and  another  having  white 
flowers  with  a  red  eye.  Except  in  the 
color  of  their  flowers  all  are  identical,  and 
the  one  is  as  easily  raised  as  the  other. 
They  are  of  neat  bushy  habit,  1>S  inches 
or  so  high,  and  bloom  uninterruptedly 
from  June  till  frost.  They  are  fine  for  cut- 
ting for  table  flowers,  and  in  the  beds 
have  not  got  the  formal  appearance  that 
bedding  plants  generally  have.  We  sow 
them  early  in  spring — say  February  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  for  coming  as  they  do 
from  Madagascar  they  like  warmth. 
They  ripen  seeds  abundantly  with  us  and 
selfsown  seedlings  come  up  ireely  in  June 
where theold  plants  weregrown, but  they 
are  too  late  to  do  much  good.  Better 
raise  them  indoors  and  early. 
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Newman's  Coneflower  (Rudbeckia 
speciosa  or  as  it  is  sometimes  named 
Newman!)  is  now  in  perfection,  and  the 
best  of  all  the  low-jjrowing  concflowei's. 
It  grows  about  2  teet  high,  sometimes 
more,  and  forms  a  bushy  mass  of  nicely 
built,  orange-yellow,  rather  flat  open 
flowers  with  very  dark  maroon  centers. 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  showy  jjerennial 
in  fine  form  give  it  rich  moist  land  and  an 
open  situation;  in  a  dry  border  in  sum- 
mer it  gets  >)urned  out.  At  Dosoris  it 
won't  even  hold  its  own  in  the  same 
border  with  de  phin  ums.  phloxes,  veroni- 
cas, tall  rudbeckias,  and  the  average  run 
of  perennials;  it  must  have  moisture  or  it 
will  die  out.  Hut  we  can  not  wonder  at 
this  when  we  note  that  it  is  a  surface- 
rooting  plant.  It  is  quite  hardy.  In 
spring  it  may  be  lifted  and  torn  apart 
into  many  pieces,  and  all  of  these  if 
planted  will  grow  and  make  fine  plants. 
It  is  also  easily  increased  from  seed. 

Sweet  Scabios— How  beautiful  it  is 
now,  and  useful  for  cutting.  It  is  an 
annual,  a  native  of  southwestern  Europe, 
and  a  highly  esteemed  garden  plant.  The 
common  type  grows  about  3  feet  high, 
the  dwarf  foim  about  half  that  size  or  a 
little  over.  The  flowers  of  both  are 
e(|ually  varied  in  color,  running  from  the 
darkest  to  the  palest  ])urple,  also  white, 
cherry,  and  even  vellow.  If  sown  early 
in  spring  in  a  greenhouse,  window  or 
frame  and  planted  out  in  May  it  begins 
to  bloom  in  July,  and  continues  in  flower 
more  or  less  t'dl  frost.  Really,  it  is  a 
biennial,  and  in  mild  parts,  say  wherethe 
winters  are  short  and  the  frost  is  no  more 
than  15°  in  coldest  weather  it  survives 
the  winter  .-ind  blooms  early  the  next 
vear;  but  it  is  not  ne.nrly  hardy  at  New 
Vork.  Save  seed  of  the  finest  varieties 
lor  next  year's  crop.  When  the  present 
flush  of  flovicrs  is  about  over  and  the 
])lants  are  setting  seed  freely  cut  over  all 
these  old  flowir  heads  to  encourage  a 
fresh  supply. 

Tritom.\s,  or  flame  flower,  or  torch 
lilv,  or  fierv  poker  by  all  of  which  nanles 
they  are  known,  and  botanically  by  the 
naiiie  Kniphofin.  are  at  their  best  from 
the  middle  of  July  till  the  end  of  August, 
with  a  good  many  straggling  blossoms 
later.  '!  hey  are  capital  garden  plants, 
bold  and  showy,  and  their  spikes  fine  for 
cutting  for  hall  and  other  large  vases 
We  use  Kocn:pfer's  iris  leaves  with 
as  their  own  are  not  stiff  enough.  They 
like  good  ground  and  plenty  room.  On 
well  drained  ground  under  a  heavy  mulch 
of  dry  oak  leaves  they  winter  very  well 
here;  but  as  a  precaution  we  also  lift  a 
lot  of  clumpsinNovember,cuttheir  leaves 
ort',  and  put  them  in  close  together  in  a 
deep  cold  frame  over  winter.  A  cool 
cellar  would  do  as  well.  In  spring  we 
ilivide  the  clumps  into  four  or  more  pieces 
before  planting  them  out.  This  is  better 
than  planting  the  full  clumps,  even  if  We 
have  to  throw  away  the  increase.  They 
are  also  easily  raised  from  seed,  seedlings 
b'ooming  the  second  year,  ard  occasion- 
.dly  the  first  season. 

.\  Vu.oRois  Tree  Growth  Nkxt  Year. 
—Because  of  the  copious  rains  we  have 
h  id  for  the  last  eight  or  n  ne  weeks  trees 
and  shrubs  have  made  a  heavy  growth, 
.ind  unusuaTy  fine  thick  foliage;  all  this 
])ortends  an  extraordinary  vigorous 
growth  next  spring.  Prepare  for  it  now. 
With  a  little  regulating  of  the  growth, 
shortening  in  excessive  shoots,  cutting 
out  thin  spindly  ones  that  are  being 
choked  by  ntlior's,  and  giving  the  trees  a 
well  l)alamed  symmetrical  form  we  lay 
llic  fnund.-itiou  for  an  even  growth  and 
handsome  shape  next  year.     The  eft'ect  of 


a  wet  summer  on  the  next  year's  growth 
was  very  markedly  .shown  at  Dosoris  in 
the  case  of  Piniis  Lamhertiana,  the 
gigantic  sugar  pine  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
ranges.  Like  most  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
conifers  it  isn't  happy  in  the  East.  The 
Dosoris  specimen  then  S  or  'J  feet  high, 
and  maybe  15  years  old,  beyond  refusing 
to  makeanygrowththatsignified,  h  oked 
fairly  well.'  That  wet  summer  came,  but 
the  tree  didn't  grow  much  more  than  it 
did  the  previous  year;  the  following  year, 
however,  itshotuptwofeetat  one  bound; 
and  the  summers  since  the  —except  that 
of  last  year — being  fairly  moist,  it  has 
continued  to  make  a  fine  annual  growth. 
This  years  growth,  however,  is  quite 
short,  and  because  the  summer  of  last 
year  was  (juite  drv. 

fl  RflRE  CLUB  MOSS. 

We  send  you  by  mail  a  specimen  of  a 
most  peculiar  form  of  the  Lycopodiiiw 
clavatuni, in  which  all  the  fertile  portions 
are  prolonged  into  delicate,  erect,  sterile 
branches,  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high 
and  waving  gracefully  in  the  wind.  It  is 
exceedingly  rare  and  difficult  to  secure, 
having  never  been  reported  from  any 
other  locality,  and  being  found  here  only 
in  a  single  small  patch  a  few  feet  across 
on  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Taconie 
mountains.  The  locality  is  so  distant  and 
obscure  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  it 
but  two  or  three  times,  but  are  confident 
from  the  old  stems  observed  that  the' 
plant  has  always  been  true  to  its  pecu- 
liarity. It  grows  on  the  north  exposure 
of  a  bare  mountain  top  near  the  summit 
among  stunted  and  alpine  forms  with  a 
quantity  of  the  normal  L.  claratuw,  but' 
no  intermediate  forms  have  ever  been  dis- 
covered. It  seems  to  have  long  been  a 
fixed  variation,  reproducing,  of  course  by 
division  only.  The  locality  was  discov- 
ered by  us  on  Berry's  mountain,  between 
four  and  five  miles  north  of  Lebanon 
Springs  at  an  elevation  of  over  2,000  feet 
on  August  18,  1893.  At  that  time  the 
patch  was  not  over  a  rod  across  and  it 
has  since  been  very  much  reduced  in  size 
by  mountain  fires,  [a  very  distinct,  strik- 
ing and  elegant  form  that  we  have  never 
seen  before.— Ed.] 

Wm.  H.  Harrison  &  Sons. 

Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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TWE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

For  two  months  past  the  rains  have 
been  abundant  and  vegetables  have  made 
a  rank  and  quick  growth,  and  unfortu- 
nately weeds  have  kept  pace  with  them. 

Globe  artichokes  are  plentiful  but 
poorer  in  quality  than  they  were  a  week 
or  two  ago.  Cut  back  to  the  ground  the 
old  flower  stems. 

Asparagus.  Run  the  cultivator  be- 
tween the  rows  and  hand-pull  the  big 
weeds.    Strip  off  the  larva;  of  the  beetle. 

LiMAS  of  all  kinds,  pole  and  dwarf,  are 
now  in  season.  Keep  them  picked  el  an 
if  you  want  them  to  bear  long.  But  if 
you  wish  to  save  some  for  winter  use  or 
for  seed  stop  picking  from  a  row  or  a  few 
poles  and  let  them  ripen;  seeds  secured 
now  are  plumper,  cleaner  and  better  than 
those  gathered  at  the  end  of  the  se.tson. 

S.NA  p  Beans  are  in  great  plenty.  Thiy  are 
a  seven  weeks'  crop  now.  We  will  make 
a  sowing  about  th?  20lh  inst.,  and  an- 
other a  week  or  ten  days  later,  in  a  warm 
sheltered  place,  three  rows  two  feet 
apart  together,  so  that  shoidd  frost  be 
likely  to  come  before  the  beans  are  gath- 
ered we  can  coverthcm  easilv  with  move- 


able cold  frames  and  sash,  or  canvas,  and 
save  them.  In  this  way  we  always  have 
snap  beans  into  November. 

Beets  for  winter  have  been  sown  and 
are  up  and  fit  for  thinning.  Upon  good 
and  clean  cultivation  and  early  thinning 
we  depend  for  quick  growth  and  tender 
bulbs,  and  unless  we  attend  to  this  mat- 
ter many  of  our  late  sown  beets  won't 
get  big  enough  to  use  before  the  first  of 
November. 

Brissels  Sprouts  have  made  strong 
leafy  growth,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  them 
being  too  early  and  bursting;  the  flabby 
or  worthless  sprouts  may  break  early, 
but  as  they  are  of  no  use  except  to  feed  to 
the  cows  the  sooner  they  show  themselves 
and  get  pulled  out  the  better  for  their 
neighbors  This  vegetable  doesn't  need 
a  loose,  soft  soil,  on  the  contrary,  if  you 
go  along  the  rows  and  tread  the  soil  firm 
with  the  feet  it  will  help  the  sprouts  by 
checking  the  leafy  growth  and  starting 
firm  buds. 

Cauliflower  is  much  the  same,  the 
softer  the  ground  the  more  hafy  the 
stocks,  the  firmer  the  harder  the  heads. 
Cauliflower  that  we  sowed  a  month  ago 
we  are  now  transplanting  into  ground 
emptied  of  early  potatoes.  What  doesn't 
heart  of  it  before  frost  sets  in  we  shall 
lift,  strip  a  little,  and  heel  in  close  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  it  ought  alf  to  heart  before 
Christmas. 

Cabbage.— All  we  can  do  with  it  now 
is  to  keep  it  clean  and  will  cultivated. 

Carrots — The  sowings  for  winter  use 
made  last  month  are  up  and  thinned. 
Keep  them  clean,  well  hoed  and  thin  to 
make  them  root  quickly  and  be  tender. 

Celery.— Is  all  planted  out  But  if 
planting  isn't  finished  yet  don't  stop,  for 
we  can  safely  transplant  celery  no  matter 
whether  it  is  3  inches  or  18  inches  high. 
Keep  it  well  worked  and  clean,  and  don't 
spare  the  water.  A  fast  and  succulent 
growth  is  what  we  want  in  celery. 

Corn. — The  sowing  is  over  for  a  season. 
As  soon  as  the  ears  have  been  picked  from 
a  row  out  with  it  and  plant  Scotch  kale, 
endive  or  lettuces  there,  or  sow  spinach 
or  radish  in  part  of  the  ground. 

Cucumbers.— Pick  for  pickling  as  fast 
as  they  are  large  enough.  About  this 
time  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  much 
infested  with  lice,  so  that  by  the  first  of 
September  their  bearing  is  greatly  in- 
jured or  destroyed.  Get  some  fresh  to- 
bacco stems  and  spread  a  thin  mulching 
of  them  under  the  vines  no  »,  adding  a 
little  more  once  a  week,  and  the  plants 
will  be  kept  nice  and  clean. 

Melons.— .\fier  the  end  of  this  month 
the  vmes  will  begin  to  die  off" and  expose 
the  fruit  to  the  sunshine,  but  so  late  as 
this  there  is  no  preventive 

Egg  plants  are  now  in  perfection,  and 
so  are  peppers.  Keep  the  mature  fruit 
picked  off  that  the  younger  ones  may  be 
induced  to  swell  up  quick  and  tender.' 

Endive. — Transplant  large  patches  of 
it  for  fall  and  early  winter  use.  It  takes 
a  longer  time  to  mature  than  do  lettuces. 
Tie  up  two-thirds  grown  plants. 

Kale. — We  sowed  a  lot  a  month  ago, 
and  are  now  planting  it  out  wherever 
there  is  a  vacant  likely  spot;  our  larjjest 
lot  was  planted  in  the  drills  from  which 
the  early  potatoes  had  been  dug. 

Lettuces. — Sow  some  more  of  the 
summer  hearting  varieti-S  like  Salaman- 
der; they  should  all  heart  before  the  end 
ol  October.  Transplant  from  previous 
sowing  now  and  again  as  a  little  bit  of 
ground  becomes  vac;int. 

Okra  — Keep  it  picked  clean  to  induce 
it  to  continue  to  bloom  and  pod. 

Onions. — The  recent  wet  weather  has 
kept  the  onions  greener  than  usual,   and 
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they  have  grown  to  an  uncommon  large 
size.  The  maggots  were  verj'  bad  in 
spring,  so  much  so  that  we  didn't  expect 
to  have  much  of  a  crop  left,  but  we  lifted 
the  young  plants  where  thej-  were  thick 
and  transplanted  them,  and  these  as  well 
as  those  that  were  left  in  the  seed  rows 
have  made  remarkably  large  bulbs.  The 
tops  are  beginning  to  fall  over,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  thej'  will  be  ripe  enough  for 
harvesting.  We  are  going  to  plant  straw- 
berr  es  after  the  onions.  In  curing  the 
onions  don't  leave  them  out  for  long  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  sunshine,  as  it  greens 
th  •  skin,  especially  of  white  ones. 

Parsley — Our  winter  parsley  sowed 
last  month  in  a  cold  frame  is  up  nicely 
and  thinned,  and  by  the  time  frost  sets  in 
we  expect  it  will  be  large  enou  h  for 
picking.  If  a  frame  is  too  much  for  you 
to  carry  over  winter  and  a  boxfuf  will  be 
enough,  lift  the  roots  now,  shorten  them 
a  little  and  shorten  the  tops  too,  and 
transplant  inio  the  boxes.  By  the  time 
frost  comes  they  should  be  nice,  veil- 
rooted,  well-leaved  plants. 

Peas.— Between  the  1st  and  liOih  of 
August  we  make  two  or  three  sowings  of 
early  round  peas  and  get  them  in  fair 
condition  before  frost.  Very  few  of  the 
wrinkled  marrow  peas  are  of  any  use 
here  for  fall  sowing. 

Parsnips, Sai.sifv  AND  Scorzonera.-AU 
that  we  can  do  with  them  is  to  keep  them 
clean  and  well  cultivated  and  pull  out 
any  that  are  running  to  flower. 

Sim.nach.— Be  sure  you  have  a  piece  of 
empty  ground  in  store forwinler  spinach, 
but  that  <•  e  don't  need  to  sow  till  Sep- 
tember. To  keep  up  a  succession  from 
now  on  sow  a  little  once  a  fortnight  in 
moist  good  ground.  Dry  or  sandy  land 
is  a  poor  place  for  spinach  in  summer. 

Potatoes.— .\fter  the  stems  of  the 
potatoes  die  off  altogether  of  course 
growth  of  the  tubers  ceases,  and  as  they 
(lo  no  more  good  in  the  ground  we  may 
as  well  lift  them  and  store  them  past  in 
barrels  set  in  some  dark  cool  place.  Have 
some  long  holes  cut  in  the  staves  of  the 
barrels  to  admit  air;  if  kept  too  close  the 
tubers  are  sure  to  spoil.  Late  potatoes 
can  stay  in  the  ground  for  some  time  ^et. 
We  have  sown  winter  turnips  and  fall 
]5eas  and  planted  Scotch  kale  in  the 
ground  emptied  of  early  potatoes. 

Tomatoes  are  making  a  great  growth 
and  bearing  well.  But  it  is  well  to  thin 
out  some  of  the  young  growth  and 
shorten  back  some  others  so  as  to  give 
the  young  fruits  a  better  chance  to  ripen 
up.  Don't  thin  out  too  much  at  once 
though,  else  the  sun  mav  scald  the  fruit. 

Turnips  for  winter  were  sown  a  week 
ago,  and  are  now  up  and  needing  thin- 
ning. By  timely  thinningand  good  culti- 
vation yellow  or  white  turnips  sown  as 
late  as  August  1,5  give  us  nice  roots  before 
November. 


LETTUCES  IN  SUMMER. 


I  note  with  surprise  that  in  speaking  of 
the  best  varieties  of  lettuce  for  summer 
(page  32S)  you  do  not  mention  Hanson 
or  any  of  the  Cos  varieties.  The  latter 
with  me.  even  when  advertised  as  self 
closing,  always  require  tying.  When  this 
is  done  they  arc  excellent. 

Amherst,'  Mass.  A.  D.  Morse. 


In  answer  to  the  above,  as  we  cannot 
have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  the  let- 
tuces growing,  we  will  open  our  note 
book  and  quote  from  it.  The  notes  were 
taken  by  v.s  on  the  spot,  July  10.  I'.arden 
patch,  good  moist  land,  cool  bottom. 
The  seeds  ol  the  following  varieties  were 
sown  Mav   11   in  short  rows,  and   the 


plants  when  big  enough  to  handle  were 
transplanted  into  rows  18  inches  apart 
to  stay  there  to  mature. 

1.  Thorburn's  Market  Gardener's  Pri- 
vate Stock— Yellowish  green,  somewhat 
crumply,  Salamander  type,  well  headed 
but  not  hard.  None  has  bolted.  Been 
using  it  since  a  week.  The  best  of  all  and 
most  tender. 

2.  Big  Boston— Large,  yellowish  green, 
somewhat  crumply,  larger  than  1;  none 
has  bolted;  hearting,  but  not  hard;  qual- 
ity tender.     A  very  fine  lettuce. 

3.  Perfected  Salamander — Color  and 
appearance  like  1,  but  a  little  mure  open 
than  it;  quality  tender.  Put  it  second  on 
list. 

4.  Yellow-steded  Butler- Not  unlike 
the  preceding  three;  fit  for  use  some  days 
ago;  doesn't  heart  solidly;  a  few  have 
boiled,  but  the  majority  have  kept  well. 
Quite  tender. 

5.  Grosse  Paresseuse— Large,  flatfish 
shape,  pale  green,  doesn't  heart  well;  a 
few  have  bolted,  but  not  many.  No  good 
for  this  time  of  year. 

6.  Deacon — Pale  green,  gathers  to  a 
head,  but  not  hard;  not  one  has  bolted. 
A  nice  appearing  lettuce  and  worth  grow- 
ing, every  head  being  a  useable  <  ne.  But 
it  isn't  tender. 

7.  Golden  Ball  (from  U.  S.  Ag.  Dept.) 
— Can  see  no  difference  between  it  and 
Deacon  (6). 

8.  Perfect  Gem — Dark  gieen,  smooth 
leaves;  gathers  to  a  head;  in  the  style  of 
Deacon,  but  more  solidly  and  compactly 
gathered  together.  Heart  yellow.  Fairly 
good  (|uality.  Verj'  even;  not  one  has 
bolted.    A  very  desirable  lettuce. 

9.  Earlv  Paris  Market — All  have 
bolted.  A  fine  early  lettuce  but  no  good 
for  summer. 

10.  Boston  Market — Some  what  coarser 
than  9  .\11  have  bolted.  No  good  for 
summer. 

11.  Golden  (Jueen — A  nice,  compact, 
small  lettuce,  good  for  early,  but  worth- 
less for  midsummer;  all  have  bolted. 

12.  Mignonette — A  small,  crinkl3-- 
Icaved,  deep  green,  bronze  tinged  l.ttnce 
forming  a  hard  yellow  head.  For  earlv 
it  would  be  good.  As  most  of  it  has 
liolted  we  would  not  use  it  for  summer. 
Quality  a  little  bitter.  Its  deep  green 
outside  color  detracts  from  its  attract- 
iveness. 

13.  Black-seeded  Simpson — Large,  pale 
yellowish  green;  well  gathered  together 
but  not  hearted;  quite  even;  inner  leaves 
tender  and  of  good  quality.  Very  few 
have  bolted. 

14.  Early  Curled  Simpson— A  little 
darker  than  13,  otherwise  much  like  it, 
perhaps  has  gathered  into  a  better  head. 
None  lias  bolted.    Of  fine  quality. 

15.  Hanson — Large,  pale  green,  crimpy 
fringed  edges,  gathers  to  a  soft  leafy 
head.  None  has  bolted.  Inside  of  heart 
quite  tender.     .\  good  lettuce. 

16.  Improved  Hanson — II  anything  a 
little  flabbier  than  the  plain  Hanson  (15), 
and  all  on  the  eve  of  bolting.  Less  in- 
clined to  heart  than  the  other. 

17.  Denver  Market— Pale  green,  (|uite 
crinkly,  gathering  to  a  leafy  head.  None 
bolted.  All  a  littL-  sun  scalded  on  edges. 
Of  good  quality. 

18.  Iceberg — Pale  green,  wavy,  crinkly, 
crimped  but  not  so  deeply  as  Hanson, 
gathers  to  a  loose  head.  Inner  heart 
leaves  of  good  qualitj-  and  not  bitter. 
Sunburned  a  little.  Very  few  bolting.  A 
good  but  not  very  attractive  lettuce. 

19.  New  York — Large,  dark  green, 
leafy  and  somewhat  flaliby,  not  hearting 
very  well,  and  many  beginning  to  bolt. 
Earlier  sowings  gave  much  more  solid 
heads. 


20.  Trianon  Cos— Tall,  close  gathered 
leaves,  but  nothard,  needs  tying  together; 
quality  good  and  not  bitter.  None  bolted. 
Has  done  remarkably  well. 

Conclusions— Golden  Queen,  Boston 
Market  and  Early  Paris  Market  are  no 
use  for  summer  work.  Grosse  Paresseuse 
is  too  big  and  coarse.  Among  cabbage 
lettuces  we  would  grow  Market  Gar- 
dener's Stock,  Yellow-seeded  Butler,  Per- 
fect Gem  and  Deacon;  and  among  loose 
leafy  hearted  lettuces  Hanson,  also  Cos 
in  ground  as  cool  as  this,  but  not  in  light 
soil. 


Insects. 


fl  PLONflCIOUS   CflTERPILLflR. 

I  send  you  by  this  mail  a  worm  that  is 
not  only  large,  but  the  first  I  ever  saw  of 
its  kind  here.  It  had  deliberateh' marched 
across  a  nine  foot  porch  up  into  a  six 
foot  tall  fuchsia  and  was  slaying  the 
leaves  more  like  a  young  colt  than  a 
worm.  He  was  rather  pugnaciors  and 
objected  to  being  captured.        E.  O.  N. 

Trac3'  City,  Tenn. 


The  caterpillar  sent  for  examination  is 
that  of  Thyreus  Abhottii,  one  o  the 
Sphinx  or  humming  bird  moths— large 
insects  that  fly  at  twilight,  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  humming-bird,  and  take 
their  food  in  the  same  manner  on  poised, 
rapidly  vibrating  wings.  The  full-grown 
caterpiller.  although  about  three  inches 
long,  is  not  repulsive  in  appearance,  as  it 
has  a  beautifully  marked  glossy  eye  like 
spot  near  its  hinder  end,  in  place  of  the 
curved  horn  that  usually  indicates  the 
Sphinx  larvjE.  But  if  disturbed  by  hand- 
ling or  even  by  a  gentle  poke  of  a  stick,  it 
at  once  becomes  belligerent,  so  lar  as  is 
necessary  lor  its  own  protection  Bend- 
ing its  ends  together  it  suddenly  releasi  s 
them,  throwing  itself  to  the  other  side, 
repeating  this  operation  as  often  as  it 
deems  expedient.  These  movements,  to 
render  them  the  more  alarming,  are  ac- 
companied with  crackling,  crepitating 
sounds.  It  illustratesone  of  the  many  and 
varied  methods  given  to  the  animal  king- 
dom fortheirprotection  from  theirnatural 
enemies,  and  in  this  case,  peculiarly  effect- 
ive for  the  purpose.  No  one  but  an  ento- 
mologist would  dare  to  take  the  cater- 
pillar in  his  hand,  and  doubtliss  many 
birds  and  insects  are  repelled  by  its 
remarkable  movements  and  voice. 

].  A.  LiNT.NER. 
Keene  Vallev,  N.  Y.,  lul'v  .SI.  1895. 


AN  INSECT  ATTACK  ON  MAPLES. 

Novice,  Wisconsin,  writes:  "For  the 
past  two  summers  some  kind  of  an  insect 
or  worm  has  att.-icked  the  tops  of  my 
cut-leaf  maples,  causing  the  center  shoots 
to  fall  over  and  wither.  Can  you  pre- 
scribe a  remedy?" 

I  do  not  recall  an  insect  attack  corre- 
sponding to  the  above.  If  the  borer  or 
the  girdler,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  were 
sent  for  examination  it  could  probably  be 
named  and  a  remedy  pointed  out.  Possi- 
bly specimens  of  the  impaired  tips  might 
serve  for  identification  of  the  depredator. 

L  A.  LiNTNER. 

BLISTER  BEETLES. 

.\     New     Jersey    correspondent    asks: 

"How  can  I  rid  my   China  asters  of  the 

black  bugs  which  appear  when  the  asters 

begin  to  flower,  and   often  destroy  them 

[continued  on  rAGE3(5G.] 
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Ginseng. 

It  can  be  cultivated  wiili  success. 
1  sell  strong  plants,  ready  for 
planting  out,  by  the  100,  loOo  or 
10,000  at  low  rates.  Sample  lOO 
by  mail,  postpa  d  (difterent  siz.s), 
tor  $4  00.  Full  information  as  to 
growing,  and  prices  in  quantity, 
free 

Kelsey's  HARDY  American  Plants  and 
Carolina  Mountain  Flowers  are 
known  universally,    catalogues  iiet-. 

HARLAN    P.  KELSEY, 

Hij^hland  Nursery, 
'^^^"^KAWANA,  N.  C. 


Belle  Siebrecht,! 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

the  best  Evei blooming'  Rose  to  date, ' 

so  sav  tlie  most  successiul  Cojii- 

iiierciat  ami  t'ri vale  j;artleneis. 

We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SILBRLGttT&WflDLEY. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Decorative  Plants 

fthipj  edaud  grown 
Winter  u<e  in  Sura 
i-arlier  the  betttr 

choicest  things  m 
cheap.    Kanties  as 
well      as    old     favorites- 
Palms,      Ferns,     Orchids, 
Cactus,    etc.    as 
Fruit  and  liconomic 
rge  Illustrated  Catalogue 
TO-DAY.     It  s  free 

REASONER  BROS.,  ONECO,  FLA. 


^^y  DREER'S 

GARDEN  5EEDS 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

14  Chestnut  St.  Philfl. 


STRAWBERRIES,!^ 

ELLWAN'gER&  BARRY  Bs^eT 

PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,   postpaid, 
at  the   prices  given. 


How  -ro  Okow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— Tlu-  oiity  t)ool<  on  tlie  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroiiglily  reliable  worli  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustratecl, 
$2.00. 

(;ki:i;n House  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  tlic  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
.111(1  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  ami  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has'  118 
illu.strations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulijis;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.     $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(  Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  niiirket  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.     $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
])<)rtraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  countrv.     50cts. 


The  Propagation  oe  Plants  (Fuller). 
— .\ii  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  p  opagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttii  gs,'  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.     Four  volumes.     $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for      Profit      (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.0(). 

Truck  Farming  at  the  .South  (Ocmlerl. 
$1..50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich  ).  7.5c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00- 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  henutiftiHv  ilhi  (rated 
$2.25  each. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE,  GARDENING  CO..  Monon  Builclina.  Gtiicaoo. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


IH 


ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER-  xbe . 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS.  "''" 


I  Plants  In  timrlr 


|THK    1!I:AI>IN(; 


)tive  catalogue  o 
liEADTNO.  M A.SS 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 

^trniij;  younj;  plants, 
30c  each;  S3  per  d../. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  (i, 
Tarrytown-on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE    "BRANDYWINE" 

Leads  the  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  Grows,  it  Bears,  it  Sells  six  Seasons  of 
Success.  Extra  well  rooted  plants  ready  July 
l.>tli.      For  prices  address  the  originator, 

RDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  Westchester,  Pa. 

DI    TI      Dr;»    lOUU  varieties  of  Cacti. 
DU  LD^  500  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 

r*    A    /~"~W^t       IZCacti,  $1.    SforSOcts. 
\.\L,   I    I       150  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

^^^    "-^^    ■     ■  en  for  60  on..  25  for  25  ct. 

RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  Cacti',  116  Pages' 10 cfs 
A.  BLANC  &  CO. 316  N  lUh  at  PMILADELPHI/ 
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entirely,  eating  all  the  full  grown  flowers 
and  eien  the  buds?  Hellebore hasnoeflfect 
whatever  upon  them." 

-•Ins.  The  black  beetles  attacking  the 
China  asters  are  without  doubt  the  com- 
mon black  blister  beetles,  and  the  best 
way  to  ge.  rid  of  them  is  to  either  catch 
them  in  a  sweep  net,  such  as  used  by  en 
tomologists,  or  shake  off  into  shallow 
pans  in  which  a  little  water  and  kerosene 
oil  is  placed  as  a  bath.  Poison*  scattered 
over  the  flowers  ruins  them  for  further 
use,  and  rarely  affects  the  insects.  These 
beetles  come  from  the  field,  where  they 
usually  feed  on  the  wild  solidagos,  and 
only  occasionally  invade  the  flower  gar- 
den. Only  once  "or  t  ((vice  in  thirty  years 
have  my  asters  been  attacked,  although 
this  blister  beetle  is  always  to  be  found 
in  the  fields  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

A.    S.    FiLLI-R. 


AN  INSECT  OflLl. 

E  C.  B.,  Georgetown,  Ky., 


ites: 


enclose  in  a  tin  bo.K  a  sample  of  some- 
th  ng  I  found  on  a  sweetbrier.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  growing  from  the  bush, 
but  on  closer  inspection  found  it  was  not. 
A  month  ago  it  appeared  like  tiny  green 
burrs,  now  they  have  turned  brown,  and 
on  breaking  them  I  find  a  small  green 
worm      What  are  they  and  remedy?" 

.Ins.  The  little  brown  objects,  smaller 
than  peas,  and  thickly  beset  with  sharp 
bristles  are  the  galls  made  by  a  species  of 
gall  fly.  I  cannot  give  its  name  or  life- 
history  while  in  the  mountains  away 
from  library,  but  it  has  been  described 
and  figured  by  Walsh— Riley,  in  one  of 
the  volutfies  of  the  American  Entomolo- 
gist. This  particular  gall  is  not  of  fre- 
fpientoccurrence,  and  therefore  no  remedy 
is  needed  for  them.  Should  they  at  any 
time  become  abundant,  they  may  be  cut 
off"  and  burned  before  the  contained  fly 
has  matured  and  emerged. 

|.  A.  LiNTNER. 

Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.,  JulV  31,  1895. 


The  Fio  e.vter  Beetle  (AUorhinn 
nitida) Some  one  has  sent  us  (to  the 
Chicago  officel  one  of  these  beetles  in  a 
little  paper  box,  b'lt  no  letter  or  other 
word  has  come  with  it  to  say  whence  or 
whv  it  came  or  from  whom.  It  is  a  large 
liettle  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  in  form 
not  unlike  a'May  bug;  its  wing  cases  are 
velvety  green  with  creamy  colored  edge's. 
It  is  very  common  from  New  Jersey  south- 
ward, but  not  common  in  the  north. 
Harris  says  "no  remedy  has  been  sug- 
gested for  these  insects  other  than  col- 
lecting and  destroying  them."  In  July 
last  year  they  appeared  at  Dosoris  sud- 
denly and  in  great  numbers,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  disappeared  as  suddenly,  except  a 
few  stragglers  that  we  found  here  and 
there  among  the  trees.  On  the  3d  of  July, 
this  year,  they  came  again  just  as  sud- 
denly, butin  fewer  numbtrs,  and  remained 
longer.  

GROWING  MUSHROOMS  IN   fl  COAL    MINE. 

W.  II.  K.,  Pittsburg,  Pa,  writes:  "I 
have  read  vour  book  on  raising  mush- 
rooms and"  through  it  all  saw  nothing 
about  raising  them  in  a  coal  mine;  as  I 
am  thinking  of  trying  to  raise  them  in  a 
coal  mine  please  give  me  some  light  on 
the  subject." 

Make  and  treat  the  beds  in  a  co.-il  mine 
just  as  you  would  in  any  other  deep  under 
ground  tunnel  or  cave,  the  Paris  caves 
for  instance,  see  pages  143  to  150,  of 
"Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them."  A 
dry  floor  and  dry  overhead  are  impera- 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


'!." 


I-e     -i^ISAW. 


(-,    A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  WAREHOUSES : 
Randolph  Ave.  &  Unloi 
Jackson  «ve.  &  Pearso 


The  Whilldin  Pottery  Company, 

rseyCity.  N^J.  713  TO  719  Whahton  St., 

ong  Island  City.  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Build 
Your  Own  | 
Greenhouse.  I 


Steam  Pumps. 


Clear  Cypre.ss  Is  now  generally  conceded  5 
to  be  tUe  best  luinber  lor  UreeuLouse  | 
roofs,  t'iibles  iiud  plute.-<.  We  introduced  | 
thi.sUiiiiber  lur  greenhouse  construction,! 
and  for  iiuuiy  years  we  have  made  a  spe- § 
daily  of  furnishing  the  tluest  grade.  We  = 
are  glad  to  make  estimates  for  anything  i 
from  a  roof  for  a  pit  to  the  largest  con-  = 
servatory  or  range  of  liouses;  and  we  | 
furriisli  our  customers,  free,  complete  de-  S 

caipi'iitLr  lau  put  up  the  material  eor-  = 
rectly.  s 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO.,  I 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO.  i 


Premium  Ruitars,  Manilolins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

ONLY    $5    FOR    EITHER.  f» 


TIIEMCSK  \1-  <;ril>K  I'l 


Child's  Rain-Maker. 


M.  M.  JONES,  Gen'l  Agt., 
6i22  Cglesby  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

Mention  (iiirrtenlni;. 


SLUG-SHOT 


KILLS 
CABBAGE 
WORMS. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  m. 

2420  Penn  Ave,,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


For  FloAvers, 

lawns  and  potted  plants,  a  highly  coi- 
rentrated,  absolutely  odorless,  and  per- 
fe(  tly  siiliible  plant  food  is  necessary. 

Albert's 
Horticultural  flanure 


is  indorsed  by  leading  florists  in  England, 
("Lrman^    and  the  United  States 

S  1  1    U    seed      en     n  risis    grocers     ipd   eenenl 
<t  r  s     Sample  free.    I  ai.kage  b>  mail  2  c 
ROBT    1     MERWIN  &  CO 

Im                                      1              r     88  Will  St    N    \ 

i 

h      '        ''      II   -er  Food 

IK                                             r-  nL  luxuriantly 

m^                                          h      titan  odor 

Jh  o                                ,     nth    m    solutwn 
^\        is       '1              t       i^e    a,  lsend\««M 

y     on       Window     Oardening  •    free 

C       with  rach    package      B^iLer  Fer 

11      r  L      .7,    LI  ,tl  xm  M.,  boston. 

VOLUME  I 

OF 

GARDENING. 


We  have  had  another  lar,i;c  lot  ol  Vol.  1 
bound  and  can  now  fill  all  orders 
promptly. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  half  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
|2.25  eacli,  postpaid. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 


iS9S. 
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riREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 

Wrought.  Iron.  I'oilers.Oiily- 


■  f^  ,^'.fl»,  <►,  r>  ^  *■* 

,(^  e»  ^  *%  •!  «\  «»>  #1 


THE  l-LAT  TOP  TYPE. 

Devine  Boiler  Works, 

OFFICE: 
56th  &  Walace  Sis.,     CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


JOHN  C.  M0NIN6ER  CO. 

Cypress  wr.te 

Qreen=House    '^^^ 
297        Construction 
so";  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,    111. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

VIA 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

riic  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
auuurateil  a  new  daily  line  of  lirst  class 
sleepers  from  Chicano  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  chani;e  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9-50  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  tl:10  a.  m.— six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Macs,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Gliicaoo. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

AlKl    l.a.KeHl    >li.iiur:.<l(ir.-lB  ot 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 


fi.irijii«iiiirf>4 


'^.^^^>.4^ 


^% 


^j^^^ 
w^^ 


Oreenhouse 


he   hijilu    I   audi  I      r  I.     \    d   It  Uic    VV    rid       lur    I   r   Horticultural   Arch 
Con  truLtion  and  IKat  nj..  Apparatus 
Conser\  atones    (ireenhou<>es     Palm   House->     tit     eretted  tomplttt    with    our   Patent   Iron 
Frame    C  nstruttu  n 
si-  M)  I  01  l{  <  t  MS  hOi     II  I  I  SI  |{  \  I  h  l>  (    \1  \l  <)(   I  l-s 

-  -22  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists. 


We  desln 


f  Slptle.  Dopffel  &  Co..  an 

J  will  be  under  the  manaKement  of  William  I>opff( 
conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  I 
accurdlnKly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  wit 


The  SYHACl^t^E    PUTTEHY  Co., 

and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.    The  business  wl 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  our  goods.    We 
unBurpassed  facilities  are  now  prepared  to  fill  the  laritest  ord 
machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  tlowei 

our  Intention  U}  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  give  UB  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 


oranyotherourpose.    UflT-AIR 

Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      Mill 

delamater-rider  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   i.»«,|^- 

PUMPING        cNblNE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  bo  Bimple  and 
■ate  that  a  child  can  run  them    They 
will     pump    water    from     Bhallow    a 
BtreaniB  or  any  k.nd  of  well.    They    w 
can  t.e  arranged  for  any  kind  of  fuel     ^ 

Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons 
ot  water  a  day,  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When  wrltlnu  mention  Gardening. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  percent,  off  for  casli  with  order.    Special  dis- 
count on  1  arse  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stock  on 
tiand  of  good  strong;  pots. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 

IJi-lnch  pots,  per  1000  »:(,(»     IMnch  pots,  per  lOOOSK.OO 


Ad.iress   HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  V. 

Aupist  Uolker  A  Sons,  lail  &  l:i8  W.  2Jth  St.,  New  Torn 
City,  New  Yorlc  Ajjents. 


Mentlo 

=-eee;b3; 

M^^^^^^^^TO 

^ 

FREECOINAGE-l6tol. 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 
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J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Planting  Plans  and  Speciticaiions 
turnished,  and  visits  tor  consulta- 
tion made 


Nursery  stock  of  all  kind  supplied 
at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 

Price  List  sent  on  application 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

(ow  will  make  a  mistake  it  you  place  vour 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Sprint;  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  Slock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
bv  none.     .     .     . 

A.   H.   HEWS  &  CO.. 

North  Cambridge.  Mass. 

ORNAHEINTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

IN    CHEAT    VARltTY. 

Specimen  Hlants  lor  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

WHAT  ELSE  IS  IT? 

BUT    PATRONS  PLEASED? 

Kfl    nnn    ^>^    0"^    vanelv    as    trial    order    and 
OU,UUU   thousands    more    s.nce    to   same  ad- 

dre-s      (Only  a  samole  ) 

For  nice  ornamentals,  satisfaction,   etc.,  ad- 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS.  N.  V..  U.  S.  A 


Trees  #  Plants 


Priced 


Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Iled|;e  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 

Catalogue   mailed    ^ee.     EBtabllshed   1S52. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  liloomlngton, 


12  Best  Canna 
Chas.  Hender 
J.  D.  Cabos,  etc. 

12  best  Chrysanthemums  for  tOc.  by  Express, 
and  get  good  large  plants. 
PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO., 
1017  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

WATER   LILIES. 

VICTORIA  REQIA  and  V.  RANDI, 
Nelumbium  (Kgyptian  Lotus)  &  Nymphaea  Seed, 

Tutiers of  tropical  v-irletleH of  .NymntiwHolalt  »ea 
Bons.  Dormant  roolB  of  hardy  varletlfs  by  mall. 
OmamentHl  crasseB.  sutj-troplcul  pltinls  Cannjia, 
and  everything  pertaining  ti 
Our  unrivalled  collection  haB  oeen  awaraeu  ine 
largest  number  of  Medals,  Certlttc  leu.  etc.  In  the 
United  StateB.  <  atah-pue  of  new,  rare  and  choice 
AqtiHtlcs  on  application. 
wn.  TRICKER  &  CO..  Clifton.  New  Jersey. 

Please  tneiitioii  Garden!  fG  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Flans  and  estimates  furiiislied  on  applic 


Largest  builders   >r  Creenliouse  Structures.     SU  highest  Auaids  at  (lie  World's  tjlr. 
W.Send  Four  Cents  Postage  for  Illustrated  Calaloeue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^'""^l^f^.l^ ^^^iL...... 

Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


DOESN'T  COST  A  FORTUNE! 


■cpensiv.ness  ol 


"LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER 

is  ancilner  feature  which  commends  it  tithe  owner  o 
small  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

j€mer/can  S^Jo/Yer  Compani/ 


^  BOOKLET  FREE 

•LiniF  (.ivM  NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 

When  wrltlntr  nientl<>n  (iardeni 


CHICAGO;  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantlia  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  iu  large  clusters,  witli  from  thirty  to  fiftv  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it 
self,  the  clusters  shooting  out  from  ea<  h  joint  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beauliful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  cnmsoti  roses;  full  description  of  this  Superb 
/Pojt-and  a  beautiful  pautingolit  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  .showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  ol  the  flower  will  be  found  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plants." 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  soc.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  iu  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
Plants.  '  which  is  just  i-sued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  choicest  sel'Ctionsand  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  ^eeds  and  plants.  Sent  tree  to 
all  who  meutiou  Gardening.     Address 

F.  R.  PIERSO.N  CO.,Boxa,Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


We  are  offering  new  seed,  crop  1S95,  of  the  finest' 
rains  of  these  seeds  in  the  world.      You  require' 


both  lor  Fall  Sowing. 

Catalogue  free. 

1  large  pkt.  "'Inter 

national"  Mixed  Pansy 

25C. 

'i  lb.  Sweet  Peas, 

10  newest  kinds. 

25c. 

VAUGNAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK.  26  Barclay  St. 

84  &86  Randolph  SI.  CHICAGO 

10.000  Berberis  Thuubergii,  1  ix  to  -J  ft. 
2.).0f0         "        rcdberried,  2to.S5^  ft. 
15,000         ■■        purple  leaved,  a  to  ;j>^  ft. 
20.000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  ft. 
.30,000  California  privet  3  In  6  ft. 
ln,ono  common  privet.  .I  to  6  ft. 
5,n00  strong  Muttiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

Also  Althea.  Snowberry,  Spirjea,  Viburnum,  Co: 
nus.  White  Lilac,  threethorned  Acacia  and  a 
Evergreen  Hedge  plants.  Priced  catalogue  to  an 
address.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,        Plymouth,  IVIass. 


Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd, 

Ventura  =  b.v  =  the=Sea,  Cal., 

Offers  Rare  PLAN  IS.  BIJ.HS,  SEEDS.  CACTI, 
AND   SI  CCULKNTS. 

THRE.E,  GRAND  BEGONIAS: 


W.\  NTED-ThorouKhly  flrst-cli 
Itor.  to  solicit  orders  fro-n  an 
arrangement  made  with  satisfactory 
Klvlng  ■  .-.--- 


6JARCAINS    I 


i;  FLOWERS 


Oood  iL  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


Vnl      III  »iUUAYEAR 

YOl.    III.  24NDMBERS 


CHICAGO,   SEPTEMBER  I,   i895-  To'cInts!"'  No.  72 


EGANDALE,    HIGHLAND    PARK,    ILL.    THE    COUNTRY   HOME    OF   MR    W     0.    BGAN,    OP   CHICAGO. 

THE    LOWER   PICTURE    SHOWING    THE    LAWN    IS    TAKEN    PROM  'THE    INTERIOR   OF    HOUSE    PORCH   AND   FRAMED 
BY   THE    VINE.    AKEBIA   QUINATA. 


GARDENING. 


Sept. 


Landscape  Gardening. 


flow  I  MADE  MY  GftRDEN;  SIX  YEflRS  flOO  IT 
WAS  WILD  WOODLflND. 

The  exoerience  of  an  ama*  eur  in  convert- 
ing a  piece  of  uncouth  virgin  ground,  as 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
landscape  effects,  may  be  of  assistance  to 
others  who  desire  to  be  the  designers  and 
creators  of  their  own  country  seats. 
Faults  there  may  be,  j^et,  and  criticisms 
of  professionals  in  order,  still  the  encomi- 
ums ot  visitors  show  that  at  least  some- 
thing has  been  accomplished.  The  place 
is  six  years  old  in  one  sense  and  but  three 
in  another,  that  is,  three  years  were  lost 
by  following  wrong  principles.  The  na- 
tive trees  were  mainly  second  growth,  ris- 
ing from  old  stumps  left  when  the  wood 
chopper  was  monarch  of  all  be  surveyed. 
These  were  left  here  and  there  all  overthe 
ground. 

Of  course  I  must  have  a  rockery,  and  it 
must  be  near  the  center,  so  all  could  see  it. 
So  one  was  built,  and  my  man  and  myself 
prided  ourselves  thatnocastellatedtower 
was  ever  built  with  as  much  precise  sym- 
metry, but  as  I  remember  it  now  it  seems 
to  have  been  like  a  mammoth  cheese  box, 
lacking  the  flavor.  When  all  was  done  I 
was  very  proud  of  the  results,  and  had 
"my  lawn"  photographed.  I  sent  one  of 
thcphotographs  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  who 
had  been  very  kind  to  me  in  matters  of 
advice  in  floricultural  matters.  Hemildh- 
and  gently  wrote  back  "Take  those  long 
legged  trees  away;  they  belong  to  the 
pasture,  not  to  a  small  lawn."  That 
was  \he  first  e3'e  opener  I  had.  It  sud- 
denly dawned  upon  me  that  a  tree  clothed 
to  the  ground  with  verdure  was  a  beauti- 
ful object.  He  said  nothing  about  the 
cheese  box,  for  he  knew  I  built  it  with  lov- 
ing care  and  did  not  want  to  hurt  my  feel- 
ings. Next  fall  out  came  the  long  legged 
trees,  but  the  cheese  box,  the  apple  of  my 
eye,  remained. 

.\  selection  ot  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  was  obtained,  and  the  following 
spring  they  were  planted  here  and  there 
and  anywhere.  Where  I  saw  an  open 
space  in  went  a  tree,  acting  upon  the 
same  principle  that  prompted  the  Irish- 
man's advice,  "when  you  see  a  head  hit 
it."  When  done  it  would  have  made  a 
splendid  pattern  for  an  old  fashioned  bed 
((uilt.  I  had  to  stay  in  nights,  for  I  could 
not  walk  over  the  lawn  after  dark  with- 
out stumbling  against  a  tree  or  shrub. 
And  my  man,  after  cutting  the  lawn, 
couldn't  walk  straight  for  a  week;  dodg- 
ing some  object  became  instinctive. 

As  I  looked  over  mj'  place  I  wondered 
if  the  granter  gave  me  all  the  land  the 
deed  called  for.  I  seemed  to  have  -no 
ground,  and  what  I  did  have  seemed 
"spotty."  Something  was  wrong;  what 
was  it?  where  could  I  find  out?  I  wanted 
to  paddle  my  own  canoe,  but  I  was  in 
strange  waters,  and  lost.  Then  I  pur- 
chased books  on  the  subject,  and  Garden- 
ing luckily  entered  the  field,  and  has  ever 
since  been  a  great  factor  in  guiding  my 
course.  I  studied  examples  illustrated, 
and  saw  many  of  my  errors.  I  noticed 
one  main  feature  in  landscape  work,  viz., 
open  up  in  the  center  and  mass  at  the 
sides.  I  did  so,  and  I  seemed  to  have 
twice  the  sized  lawn  I  did  before;  in  fact 
the  village  authorities  coincided  with  me, 
for  they  increased  my  taxes. 

Traveling  in  California  one  winter  I  no- 
ticed an  outcrop  of  rock  on  a  green  hill 
side,  in  which  some  flowering  shrubs 
were  growing.  1  thought  of  uiy  cheese 
))i)X  al  home  and  compared   it   with   na- 


ture's rockery,  so  out  came  mine,  and  a 
more  natural  one  was  built  at  the  head  of 
a  side  spur  of  the  ravine. 

I  had  read  that  one  secret  of  good  land- 
scape work  was  to  create  agreeable  sur- 
prises. Don't  show  all  you  have  at  one 
glance;  keep  up  a  constant  chain  of  "Oh, 
I  didn't  see  that  before."  Nature  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  me;  she  had  bordered 
my  place  on  nearly  three  sides  with  a  heav- 
ily wooded  ravine,  some  eighty  feet  deep. 
The  steep  banks  were  densely  clothed 
with  those  flowers  and  shrubs  that  love 
the  retirement  and  quiet  of  an  unpeopled 
woods,  and  that  resent  the  heavy  foot  of 
man.  How  to  preserve  them  was  my  first 
thought.  Winding  steps  were  cut  in  the 
steep  bank  and  sodded,  leading  to  a  walk 
parallel  to  the  upper  edge,  and  situated 
about  half  way  down.  All  occupants  of 
my  place  are  forbidden  to  go  up  or  down 
the  ravine  except  when  using  this  walk. 
Consequently  all  the  nattiral  under- 
growth of  flowers  and  shrubs  is  preserved , 
and  in  a  moment  one  can  pass  from  the 
cultivated  lawn  to  the  wild,  natural 
wooded  ravine.  This  ravine,  with  its 
occasional  short  spurs  penetrating  the 
tableland,  gives  opportunities  for  sur- 
prises. Almost  hidden  beds  of  ferns 
planted  in  masses  are  suddenly  seen  when 
walking  along  the  edge.  Rustic  bridges 
crossing  the  small  ravines  are  sunken 
rather  than  raised,  so  that  you  almost 
have  to  hunt  for  them.  Odd  looking 
thatched  summer  houses,  behind  a  mass 
of  shrubbery,  are  not  seen  until  within  a 
few  feet  of  them.  All  these  make  what 
John  Thorpe  once  said  to  a  friend  of  mine 
regarding  this  place,  "It  is  the  largest 
small  place  I  ever  saw." 

Mass  j'our  trees  and  shrubs  at  the  sides, 
forming  bays  and  promontories,  and  if 
your  lawn  is  small  mass  heavily  at  the 
last  promontory  in  view,  so  that  the  eye 
in  following  the  green  lawn  cannot  see  the 
side  margins  of  the  bay  beyond  (see  Colo- 
rado blue  spruce  in  picture).  Your  imag- 
ination will  enlarge  the  actual  conditions. 
Preserve  or  make  a  broken  sky  line.  The 
tall  trees  seen  in  the  picture  to  the  right 
materiallv  help  the  sky  line.  Have  your 
shrubbery  belts  in  undulating  lines. 
Plant  hardy  perennials  among  them  and 
in  masses,  never  less  than  half  a  dozen 
plants,  unless  very  large  growing.  Don't 
repeat  the  same  flower  again  where  both 
groups  can  be  seen  at  once.  Try  to  have 
each  bed  or  series  of  beds  contain  such 
plants  that  at  some  point  you  will  have 
blooms  at  all  seasons,  and  be  careful  that 
the  colors  don't  quarrel  with  each  other. 
Study  imture,  where  she  pleases  you,  try 
to  copv  her,  study  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
Wooded  Island  at  the  World's  Fair,  that 
most  admirable  piece  of  landscape  work. 
Study  the  most  excellent  plans  illustrated 
in  Gardkning  and  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Elliott  Notice  that  he  does  not  place  the 
house  in  the  center  of  the  lot  and  thus  cut 
the  lawn  in  two,  but  places  it  at  oneside, 
and  in  this  way  gets  more  expanse  of 
lawn.  Notice  that  he  opens  in  the  center 
and  masses  at  the  sides. 

Don't  buy  large  trees  from  an  over- 
crowded nursery;  they  are  apt  to  be  long 
legged.  Buy  small  bushy  stock;  it  will 
grow  fast  enough  under  good  care,  and 
the  pleasure  in  seeing  the  plants  thrive 
will  prolong  your  life  long  enough  to  ste 
them  mature.  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith  of  the  \' . 
S,  liotanical  Gardens  at  Washington 
raised  nearly  all  the  handsome  street  trees 
in  use  there  from  seed,  and  he  was  old 
enough  to  vote  twice  when  he  started 
them.  Don't  buv  of  the  ordinaiv  travel- 
ing tree  pe.ldler.'who  will  plant  andguar- 
antee  them  to  live.     He   ,nul    Geo.  Wash- 


on  the  gorgeous  lithographic  colored 
plates  he  carries.  Trust  to  the  actual 
reproductions  from  nature  that  appear  in 
Gardening,  and  above  all  don't  plant 
more  trees  than  you  will  and  can  take 
care  of.  A  small  place  well  kept  has  more 
charms  than  a  large  untidy  one. 

Now  FOR  THE  Illustrations.— The 
house  stands  on  a  partial  terrace,  made 
neeessarj'  on  account  of  the  sloping 
ground,  and  where  the  camera  stood  the 
surface  is  some  four  feet  lower  than  the 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  porch,  thus  mak- 
ing the  roof  look  somewhat  "squatty.  " 
The  photo  is  one  of  a  yearly  series  which 
Mrs.  Egan  takes  merely  to  illustrate 
progress  of  growth  of  vine,  and  is  a 
nearer  view  than  that  illustrated  in  Gar- 
dening, December  15,  1892.  The  position 
of  the  canna  bed  had  been  changed,  it  be- 
ing more  to  one  side.  The  tall  tree  to  the 
left  is  a  native  white  oak,  one  of  the  few 
good  ones  found  on  the  place.  Immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  porch  steps,  and  out- 
side a  walk  that  runs  parallel  to  the 
porch  are  a  pair  of  George  Peabody 
golden  arbor-vita:-s.  Directly  over  the 
canna  bed  and  on  the  terrace  is  a  P'ums 
Muglio,  dwarf  mountain  pine.  At  the 
corner  of  the  terrace  is  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  our  native  spreading  juniper.  The 
vine  mainly  used  on  the  porch  is  the 
Akebia  quinata,  now  five  years  planted; 
it  is  trained  on  iron  rods.  At  each  side  of 
the  porch  steps  is  the  golden  netted  hon- 
eysuckle, while  between  the  pillars  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  large  flowered  clematis 
are  trained.  The  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
lawn  was  taken  from  the  interior  of  the 
porch,  and  through  the  right  hand  corner 
arch,  as  seen  in  the  house  picture,  and  is 
the  first  one  taken  from  that  position.  I 
imagine  that  one  showing  more  of  the 
lawn  to  the  left  would  be  more  effective. 
The  tall  trees  seen  at  the  right  ate  native 
oaks  left  for  sky  line  effect.  They  are  near 
the  edge  of  the  ravine.  Massed  in  front 
of  them — to  hide  a  rustic  summer  house — 
is  a  group  of  Prunus  Pissardii,  the  purple 
plum.  The  low  shrub  at  lower  right  hand 
comer  is  the  golden  hop  (Ptelia  trifoliata 
aurea)  standing  out  in  the  lawn.  Infront 
of  the  purple  plums  are  some  fifty  fox- 
gloves. The  border  to  the  first  point  pro- 
jecting into  the  lawn  is  Sedum  spcctabilc, 
the  showv  Japanese  stone  crop.  Back  of 
them  are  perenial  phloxes.  Then  comes 
in  succession  a  castor  oil  plant,  Eulalin 
Japonlca  stricta,  large  rhododendron  and 
a  Colorado  blue  spruce,  The  rear  border 
of  the  bay  beyond  is  the  ravine  trees.  The 
])rominent  dark  shrub  on  the  lawn  is  the 
common  red  cedar  of  the  woods,  but  a 
very  handsome  specimen.  Back  of  it  is 
the  rockery,  with  a  Salix  vitellina  Bril- 
y.ensis  at  its  left,  and  sheared  that  vines 
may  trail  over  it.  At  the  extreme  left 
and  a  little  nearer  is  the  new  American 
weeping  willow.  W.  C.  Egan. 


As  a  lesson  in  landscape  gardening  we 
reprint  this  illustration  from  Gardening. 
page  305,  June  15,  1893.  It  is  a  view  of 
part  of  the  lawn  as  Mr.  Egan  first  planted 
it,  with  its  naked  stemmed  trees  retained, 
and  young  trees  and  shrubs  dotted  all 
over  it.  When  he  sent  us  the  new  picture 
the  other  day  he  wrote:  "Thisisthelawn 
about  which  you  asked  me  'Why  are  so 
many  things  stuck  around  upon  3'our 
lawns?'  Where  are  they  now?"  They 
are  where  they  ought  to  be— banished— 
and  we  are  sure  evervone  who  looks  upon 
the  two  i)ictnres  will' admit  the  great  im- 
provement in  tlie  arraugenienl  and  ])laiit- 
ing  of  to-day  over  what  it  w.is  th.ee  years 
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irises  have  never  been  so  magnificent  in 
color  and  size  as  this  year,  when  I  sur- 
rounded them  with  a  wide  strip  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  flooding  them  with  water, 
thus  keeping  them  growing  in  a  sort  of  a 
pond." 


THE  LAWN   AT  EGANDALE  IN  '92, 


the   opportunity  of  showing  it  to 
readers. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


LflWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN  QUERIES. 

L.  C.  L.  J.,  New  York,  asks: 

1 .  Ckau-grass.— "Is  the  so-called  crab- 
grass  an  annual,  and  will  the  preventiug 
it  seeding  itseli  be  of  any  service  in  exter- 
minating it?  It  is,  however,  very  hard 
to  do  this,  as  the  lawn  mower  passes 
over  the  flat  lying,  seed  bearing  branches 
without  euttingthem.  I  thought  a  good 
lop  dressing  of  cotton  seed  meal  last 
spring  might  make  the  soil  too  rich  for  it, 
but  my  lawn  seems  thicker  than  ever 
with  it." 

Ans.  Yes,  it  is  an  annual.  Preventing 
it  seeding  would  certainly  tend  to  its  ex- 
termination, but  this  is  hard  to  do.  A 
little  later,  say  end  of  September  and 
October,  many  of  its  seed  laden,  wiry, 
brownish  stems  hug  the  ground,  hardly 
raising  their  heads  to  within  the  reach  of 
the  mower  and  scatter  seed.  One  cannot 
make  the  soil  too  rich  for  it,  jud{;ing  by 
the  rankness  of  its  growth  on  top  of  our 
manure  pile,  but  in  rich  land  it  grows  fo 
rank  as  to  be  more  easily  caught  by  the 
mower  or  scythe  than  on  poor  soil.  In 
dry  summer  weather  when  other  grasses 
arc  mostly  exhausted  the  crab-grass 
comes  up  thickly,  grows  and  spreads  and 
chokes  out  the  perennial  grasses. 

2.  Green  Mould  on  Soil. — "Can  you 
suggest  the  cause  and  a  preventive  of 
green  mould  on  soil?  This  forms  quickly 
in  some  parts  ot  m3'  garden  even  in  open 
l)eds  exposed  to  much  sunlight.  I  cannot 
think  it  is  due  to  defective  drainage,  as 
the  worst  infested  bed  is  a  raised  and  ter- 
raced one  ' 

Ans.  Over-wet  ill-drained  land  is  apt 
to  be  that  way;  also  another  kind  on  im- 
poverished, thin  land.  Scrape  off  the 
green  mould  with  a  long,  sharp  toothed 
steel  rake  (a  1+  or  Ki-tined  new  one)  and 
rake  it  olT,  then  .ipply  a  heavy  coaling  of 
compnst  ccin>isling  of  one-half  rotted 
niauun  .mil  .mk  half  fresh  loam,  and  sow 
siinu  .■Mill  :il  oiicc  on  these  bare  spots. 

.•1.  l.NM.cis  .IN  l.ii,ii:s.— "Is  it  common 
Inr  lilies  to  be  ink-stcd  (onlvon  nndcr  side 


of  leaf)  with  a  flat,  light  yellow  species  ot 
louse  with  a  dark  brown  spot  in  the 
middle  of  back,  and  what  is  the  insect?" 

Ans.  Such  insects  are  not  at  all  un- 
common to  lilies.  Please  send  us  some 
that  we  may  submit  them  to  Dr.  Lintner, 
our  state  entomologist.  A  heavy  hosing 
dislodges  them,  then  dust  the  plant  with 
fresh  tobacco  powder,  and  hose  it  ofi  in  a 
day  or  two. 

-i.  Jai'.\nese  Morning  Glories.— 
"What  is  the  reason  the  extensively 
vaunted  Japanese  morning  glories  lack 
all  variegation  in  leaf?  They  have  full 
exposure  to  sun." 

.4ns.  You  cannot  have  a  very  choice 
strain.  You  ought  to  see  them  at  Doso- 
ris!  Theirleaves  are  marbled  and  blotched 
and  many  of  them  are  almostself  yellows. 
We  send  j'ou  some  by  mail  to  whet  your 
appetite  for  a  feast  next  year.  And  their 
flowers!  They  are  brilliant,  beautiful, 
lovely  and  largely  in  a  variety  of  coloring 
uncommon  among  ordinary  morning 
glories.  Superb  in  the  morning,  but  shut 
up  and  past  by  the  early  forenoon.  \Ve 
got  ours  from  L.  W.  Goodell,  Pansy  Park, 
D  wight,  Mass.  If  you  start  them  early  a 
north  facing  or  faintly  shaded  spot  we 
regard  as  a  better  place  for  them  than  a 
full-sun  exposure. 

5.  NicoTiANA  COLOSSEA.— "And  why 
does  not  Nicotiana  colossea  behave  as 
the  catalogues  say  it  ought  to,  by  having 
the  young  leaves  pur])lc,  and  the  older 
ones  green  with  a  purple  midrib?  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  grand  and  noble  plant  as  I 
have  it  in  a  mass,  very  effective,  subject 
to  no  insect  pests,  requiring  no  staking, 
and  standing  storms  and  winds  excep- 
tionally well;  but  really  it  ought  to  follow 
the  rules  laid  down  for  it  in  all  the  truth- 
ful catalogues." 

Ans.  The  catalogues  say  so  because 
the  original  technical  descriptions  said 
so,  see  Gardening,  December  15,  '1)2, 
page  102.  But  no  doubt  your  refractory 
plants  are  true  to  name,  even  if  they 
won't  adopt  the  central  red  rib.  Ours 
are  like  yours,  the  red  or  purple  of  the 
mid-ribs  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  un- 
noticeablc. 

KacMPFER's  Irises. — "The  above  in  the 
way  of  woes  and  tribulations,  but  the 
remembrance  and  anticipation  of  delights 
past  and  to  conic  arc   a    siitHcient  rcconi 


fl  BED  OF  HflRDY  LILIES. 

C.  C.  P.,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "1  am 
desirous  of  making  up  a  large  bed  of  lilies 
to  include  as  wide  a  range  of  color  and 
lime  of  flowering  as  possible.  Kindly  ad- 
vise what  varieties  I  should  include  in 
such  a  collection.  Our  climate  here  is 
(|uite  severe;  the  temperature  sometimes 
goes  as  low  as  15  or  20  degrees  below 
zero  during  the  winter.  Should  like  it  to 
include  only  varieties  which  could  be  left 
out  during  the  winter,  if  possible,  but,  if 
this  would  make  the  number  too  limited, 
please  mention  those  that  would  succeed 
,ill  right  if  taken  up  every  fall." 

While  several  lilies  are  sure  to  do  well 
with  you,  as  regards  a  large  variety  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  experiment.  Your 
rigorous  winters  signify  but  little,  for  you 
can  mulch  the  Hly  bed  deep  and  well 
enough  to  exclude  frost,  no  matter  how 
severe  it  may  be.  As  regards  the  hardier 
lilies,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  the 
ground  freezes  about  the  bulbs  or  not; 
they  seem  to  live  all  right.  But  please 
remember  freezing  does  no  lily  any  good, 
but  it  may  injure  many  of  them  very 
severely,  so  to  the  best  of  your  ability  ex- 
clude frost  from  your  lily  bed;  this  can  be 
done  by  mulching.  The  following  arc 
good  kinds,  and  as  long  as  thev  remain 
free  from  disease  should  do  well  with  vou; 
they  are  given  in  their  order  of  blooming, 
taken  from  our  own  diary:  Lilhims  tcii- 
uifolium,  davuricuw,pulchellum,parvutn, 
Scovitzianum,  uwhellatum,  JIansoni,  rii- 
bcsccns,  atrosangiiineum  (var.  of  e/e- 
gans),  candidum,  Parryi,  canadense, 
Grayi.  Humboldtii,  testaceuni,  Brownii, 
longHlorum,  pardalinuw,  auratum,  su- 
perhum,  tigrinum,  speciosum,  Leichtlinii, 
Maxiwowiczii  and  Wallacei.  Also  see 
article  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Horstbrd,  page  25!l, 
Mav  15  last,  and  the  one  bv  Mr.  C.  H. 
Allen,  page  304.,  June  15,  '92. 


iist; 


flURflTUM  LILIES. 

F.  C.  C  Bath,  Maine,  writes:  "In  re- 
])ly  to  your  question,  page  343,  as  to 
whether  we  ever  had  lily  disease.  I  would 
like  to  describe  the  appearance  of  our 
auratums.  We  grew  them  for  five  years 
all  right,  and  supposing  the  insect,  if 
there,  would  make  his  presence  manifest 
by  the  second  year,  concluded  they  were 
free  and  transplanted  them  to  a  bed  pre- 
pared by  digging  out  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  three  feet  and  replacing  with  a  liberal 
((uantity  of  dressing  mixed  with  the  soil, 
the  drainage  being  all  right.  We  covered 
the  bulbs  with  sand.  The  next  year, 
1S',)4,  the  lilies  did  nicely  and  we  pur- 
chased new  bulbs,  planting  them  in  the 
same  way  beside  the  others.  They  all 
budded  well,  but  before  maturing  the 
blooms  some  of  the  stocks  commenced 
having  yellow  spots  on  the  leaves.  One 
died  outright,  and  recently  others  have 
turned  yellow  in  both  lots  and  died.  Is 
this  the  disease?  And  if  so  is  it  not  safer 
to  raise  auratum  bulbs  from  seed?  How 
long  does  it  take  to  get  blooming  bulbs 
from  seed,  and  how  is  it  best  to  care  for 
them  during  the  first  winter?" 

Alls.  The  diagnosis  points  strongly  to 
disease.  But  don't  despair.  It  is  seldom 
that  all  of  the  bulbs  are  killed  out  by  it. 
It  often  happens,  though,  that  the  year 
after  our  auratums  attain  their  greatest 
strength  and  floral  perfection  thev  begin 
to  fail.  Kaising  them  from  seed  is"a  l.iud- 
able  purpose.     Sow  the  seed  in  a  iiorllior 
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east  facing  cold  frame  in  fall  and  cover  it 
up  with  leaves  or  litter  enough  over  win- 
ter to  exclude  frost;  remove  the  covering 
in  spring  and  replace  with  lath  shading. 
The  seeds  should  germinate  in  spring. 
While  a  few  may  bloom  the  second  year 
it  will  be  the  third  year  before  many  of 
them  come  into  flower,  and  the  fourth 
year  before  we  can  expect  much  from 
them.  Home-grown  plants  from  seed, 
however,  take  the  disease  as  well  as  im- 
ported bulbs.  We  have  raised  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  from  seed  and  when  they 
were  between  three  and  five  years  old  lost 
them  from  disease.  At  that  rate  are  they 
worth  bothering  with?    Indeed  they  are. 


will  act  as  a  preventive;  a  good  soaking 
of  tobacco  water  should  destroy  the 
insects,  but  it  should  be  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  a  couple  of  days  for  a  week  or  so. 


JflCOBEflN  LILY. 

{Sprekelia  iormosissiwa). 
S.  N.W.,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  writes:  1.  "A 
few  years  ago  I  obtained  fifty  selected 
Inilbs  of  these,  and  planted  the  same  early 
in  the  spring  in  good  garden  soil,  they 
grew  nicely  but  onlv  three  or  four 
bloomed.  In  the  fall  the  bulbs  were  lifted, 
dried  off,  placed  in  dry  soil  in  a  box,  and 
left  in  a  house  cellar  free  from  frost,  over 
winter.  In  the  following  spring  they  were 
planted,  this  time  with  the  tops  moreout 
of  the  ground  than  before,  but  only  a  few 
bloomed.  What  should  I  do  with  them 
another  year?" 

Ans.  -\s  soon  as  frost  nips  the  leaves 
lift  the  bulbs  in  the  fall,  take  them  inside 
and  let  them  dry.  Keep  them  over  winter 
dr)'  and  in  a  paper  or  bag  made  of  sack- 
ing, and  lay  them  aside  where  they  won't 
be  kept  too  warm  or  there  is  no  fear  of 
them  musting  and  rotting— a  shallow 
box  will  also  do  very  well  for  them— and 
where  frost  cannot  reach  them.  When  the 
ground  is  dry  and  mellow  enough  in 
spring  for  gladioli  to  be  planted,  set  out 
your  Jacobean  lilies  in  an  open,  warm 
situation.  Don't  plant  them  in  shady  or 
moist  ground;  aim  at  getting  a  vigorous 
growth  early  in  the  year  and  well  ripened 
bulbs  in  fall.  In  this  way  they  seem  to 
flower  very  well. 

2.  Erythrin.\  crista-galli  doesn't 
BLOOM.— "I  obtained  a  large  3-year  old 
plant  of  this  and  set  it  out  in  the  open 
border.  It  grew  nicely  but  did  not  bloom. 
In  the  fall  the  plant  was  lifted,  placed  in 
a  box,  kept  in  the  cellar  over  winter,  and 
again  last  spring  planted  in  the  open 
border,  but  as  before  it  has  shown  no 
signs  ofblooming.  Canlgetit tobloom?" 
Ans.  Keep  them  in  good  growth  all 
summer.  Before  frost  comes  lift  them, 
letting  what  earth  that  may  stick  to  their 
roots,  cut  back  the  shoots  to  near  the 
stout  stock,  then  store  them  dry  on  a 
moist  cellar  floor  or  in  a  box  away  from 
frost  and  draughts,  also  hot  furnace  heat. 
Keep  them  much  as  you  would  a  dahlia, 
but  don't  wound  the  stock  or  roots 
attached  to  it,  and  don't  dry  them  too 
much.  Wait  till  the  ground  is  mellow  and 
warm  in  spring  before  planting  them  out. 
They  ought  to  bloom.  Be  sure  to  cut 
them  down  when  you  lift  them. 


INSECTS    ON  SWEET    FEfl   ROOTS. 

W.  H.  F.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes:  "My 
sweet  peas  came  up  nicely  this  spring  and 
gave  promise  of  many  blossoms,  but  when 
about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high  many 
of  them  began  to  turn  yellow  and  looked 
as  though  hot  water  had  been  poured  on 
them.  I  find  that  each  stalk  so  dried  is 
covered  just  below  the  ground  with 
numerous  small  red  insects  something  the 
shape  of  the  green  louse.  What  can  I  do 
for  this  trouble?" 

If  they  belongto  the  green  louse  oraphis 
family  tobacco  will  destroy  them.  Apply 
it  early  as  a  mulching  to  the  peas  and  it 


PLflTYCODON  ORflNDIFLORUM,  fl   FREAK  OF. 

I  have  just  read  the  remarks  on  page 
343  relating  to  Platycodon  grandifforum 
and  am  prompted  to  note  a  freak  in  my 
garden.  Last  year  I  received  from  a  firm 
in  Pennsylvania  two  good  dormant  roots 
of  Platycodon  grandiiiorum,  one  labeled 
white,  the  other  blue.  They  bloomed 
freely  that  season,  but  neither  was  white, 
both  were  blue.  Though  disappointed 
because  the  two  colors  were  not  repre- 
sented I  was  satisfied,  for  they  did  well, 
bloomed  profusely  and  were  fine  speci- 
mens. This  spring  I  transplanted  them 
to  another  location  across  the  garden. 
They  are  in  bloom  again.  One  is  a  deep 
clear  blue,  all  "self"  flowers;  but  the 
neighbor  plant  has  blue  flowers,  pure 
white  flowers,  flowers  with  some  petals 
blue  and  some  white;  others  with  petals 
parti-colored  blue  and  white,  and  again 
other  flowers  clouded  white  on  blue 
ground.  Still  I  have  no  white  P/at_vcodo/j 
granditlorum.  A  mulch  of  coarse  stable 
litter  applied  in  November  brought  them 
safely  through  last  winter  without  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame. 

Hammond,  Ind.       Horace  E.  Jamks. 


THE  PHLOXES'  FflOEflNT. 

With  midsummer  and  the  statelier 
flowers  of  .\ugust  and  September  come 
the  tall  growing  perennial  phloxes,  among 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  multicolored 
pageants  of  th^  floral  year.  Perhaps  the 
azalea,  which  like  the  phlox  is  indigenous 
to  North  America,  may  supply  some  hues 
as  gorgeous  and  varied  as  the  latter;  but 
apart  from  the  azalea,  which  is  very  much 
shorter  in  its  blossoming  period  and  not 
nearly  so  hardy,  the  phlox  is  doubtless 
the  finest,  showiest  and  most  satisfactory 
among  summer  flowers.  The  rose  wi  h 
all  its  sweetness  and  all  its  insect  enemies 
passes  like  a  tale  that  is  told — the  phlox 
succeeds  it,  to  rejoice  in  the  estival  sun 
and  prolong  the  blossoming  season  to  a 
gorgeous  maturity.  It  is  true  it  possesses 
no  orange,  yellow  and  pure  salmon  tones; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  contributes 
most  exquisite  mauve,  lavender,  purple 
and  variegated  tints  that  both  the  rose 
and  the  azalea  lack;  and  this  in  endless 
profusion  and  variety.  Its  odor  is  deli- 
cate and  delicious — a  haunting  nutty 
aroma  peculiar  to  it  alone.  Its  easy  cult- 
ure and  hardiness,  moreover,  combined 
with  its  intrinsic  beautj'  and  extended 
period  of  bloom  entitle  it  to  a  first  rank 
among  the  flowers  of  the  summer  season. 
Such  at  any  rate  is  the  dictum  of  Mr. 
George  Ellwanger;  and  few  will  dispute 
the  veteran  Rochester  horticulturist,  flor- 
iculturist, I  omologist  and  founder  of 
the  celebrated  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
in  whose  company  we  recently  sauntered 
along  the  broad  "Grass  Walk,"  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  these 
nurseries.  There  may  exist  as  beautiful 
tracts  as  the  home  grounds  of  this 
college  of  horticulture,  where  fruits,  flow- 
ers, shrubs,  specimen  trees,  wide  reaches 
of  lawn  and  well  kept  driveways  and 
hedges  form  a  feature  of  the  scene,  but 
one  must  certainly  travel  far  to  find  the 
equal  of  this  rus  in  urbe  which  might  have 
been  conceived  by  a  Mari'ell  or  an  Evelyn 
in  which  to  luxuriatethroughout  the  sea- 
sons, and  drive  away  ennui.  Here  in 
these  "home  grounds"  countless  varieties 
of  fruits,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  are 
cradled,  tested,  nurtured  and  experi- 
mented with  before  being  sent  out.    Here. 


too,  are  orchards  of  innumerable  varieties 
of  fruits  in  bearing,  and  collections  of 
deciduous  and  coniferous  specimen  trees 
and  shrubs,  with  large  plantations  of 
roses,  bulbs  and  perennial  plants.  A 
broad  walk  of  smoothly  shaven  sward 
gradually  ascending  a  gentle  slope  forms 
a  main  division  of  the  grounds,  on  either 
side  of  which  perennial  flowers  are  culti- 
vated. 

Treading  upon  this  green  carpet,  with 
the  first  crickets  already  chanting  their 
autumnal  chorus,  we  noticed  in  the  dis- 
tance a  row  of  hollyhocks,  like  a  file  of 
soldiery,  still  wearing  their  gaily  colored 
caps,  though  their  uniforms  had  faded; 
some  large  flower  beds  blue  with  later 
flowering  bee  larkspurs,  the  great  cream 
colored  panicles  of  the  plume  poppy  and 
beds  of  auratum,  lancifolium  and  tiger 
lilies.  The  double  hemerocallis  was  in 
flower,  last  of  its  species;  tall  growing 
Heliantbex  were  just  coming  into  golden 
bloom;  and  among  plants  ot  ornamental 
foliage  the  native  Erianthus  Ravennas 
and  Eulalia  Japonka  and  its  varieties 
were  conspicuous.  Here  and  there  an 
occasional  rose  lingered  to  tell  of  June  and 
whisper  of  the  flight  of  time. 

But  these  and  quantities  of  other  flow- 
ers that  "had  faded  and  gone,"  or  that 
were  in  blossom,  or  were  yet  to  appear, 
were  all  merely  secondary  to  the  flower 
of  the  season."  For  no  phalanx  of  holly- 
hocks or  host  of  pieonias,  no  ranks  of 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  nor  rose  gar- 
dens of  Gulistan  or  iris  fields  of  Japan 
might  contribute  such  a  dazzHng  blaze  of 
color  or  fan  such  varied  hues  into  flame 
as  the  splendor  shed  by  the  great  trusses 
of  Phlox  decussata  that  light  this  grassy 
way.  Here  are  white  phloxes  and  red 
phloxes,  pink  phloxes  and  rose  phloxes, 
purple  phloxes  and  vermilion  phloxes, 
self  colors  and  variegated  colors,  phloxes 
with  dark  eyes  and  phloxes  w  th  light 
eyes,  brunettes  and  blondes— a  turmoil  of 
rnany  hued  petals  that  charge  the  air 
with  their  odor  and  steep  the  landscajie 
with  their  color. 

Of  these  an  enormous  bed  of  the  variety 
Lothair  with  a  pure  white  and  a  delicate 
rose  variety  flanking  it  as  a  foil  was  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous.  Its  cata- 
logued description — "rich  salmon  color, 
crimson  eye,  large  flower  and  spreading 
spike,"  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  its  beauty, 
especially  when  grown  en  masse  as  the 
phlox  should  be.  Such  varieties,  how- 
ever, as  Flambeau,  Wm.  Robinson,  Caran 
d'Ache,  Louis  Chate,  Oberon,  Reve  d'Or, 
I'Avenir,  and  some  others  among  the  reds 
and  r  ses,  are  perhaps  equally  effective, 
though  on  account  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  the  variety  in  question  it  seemed  the 
most  gorgeous  of  all.  Among  the  many 
varieties  in  blossom  the  following  were 
especially  wortlu'  of  note: 

Darwin  —Large,  perfect  flowers;  red- 
dish violet. 

Francois  Coppee.— Large,  creamy 
white  flower,  with  a  carmine  rose  center; 
tall. 

Gambetta.— Rose;  vivid  red  eye;  tall. 

L'AvENiR.— Salmon  red;  tall. 

La  Vague.— Silvery  rose. 

Lothair.— Rich  salmon  color;  crimson 
eve;  large  flower  and  spreading  spike. 
"Madame  Aidrv.— Crimson  purple. 

Madame  Lechurval.— Silvery  rose, 
crimson  eye. 

Oberon. — Vivid  coppery  rose. 

Phoceon.— Lilac    rose,    with   carmine 
eye;  large  panicles  and  large  flowers. 
"  Premier  Ministkk  —Rosy  white, center 
deep  rose. 

Queen.— Pure  white;  medium  height. 

Reve  d'Ok— Brilliant  cerise  salmon; 
cerise  eye;  tall. 
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Richard  Wallace. — White,  with  violet 
center;  very  large  flower;  tall. 

ViERGK  Marie.— Pure  white;  very  large, 
and  of  a  beautiful  waxy  texture;  tall. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

Amazo.ve. — Flowers  large,  perfect  form, 
creamy  white. 

•VvALANCHE.— Dwarf.  Flowers  medium 
size,  creamy  white. 

Belvidere. — Plant  very  dwarf;  carmine 
rose. 

BuRNOUE.— Flowers  small;  dark  red, 
center  purple. 

Caran  d'Ache.— Large  beautiful  flower; 
carmine  rose,  center  violet  rose. 

Ki'Oi'EE. — Dwarf.  Large  p  rfect  flow- 
ers; clear  violet  marbled  rose. 

Flambeau.— Large  flower;  very  lively 
brick  orange,  large  center,  blood  velvet. 

CiRoscLAVDE. — Large  flower;  rich  deep 
red,  cherry  eye. 

Henri  Mirger. — Flow,  rs  vcrv  large; 
pure  white,  center  large  carmine. 

Iris.— Flowers  very  large;  bluish  violet, 
large  blue  center. 

Louis  Chate.— Brilliant  scarlet. 

.Neptune.— Mauve;  salmon  tinted;  rose 
eye. 

Pluton.— Large  panicles;  flowers  round; 
deep  fuchsia  red. 

Selection. — Largemauve  flowers,  with 
large  white  center. 

Stendhal. — Large  flower;  coppery  rose; 
very  large,  rich  cherry  center. 

Wm.  Robinson.— Flowers  very  large; 
violet;  pale  salmon  rose  center. 


The  phlox  does  not  figurein  the  flowers 
of  the  "Winter's  Tale"  forthe  reason  that 
it  was  unknown  in  Shakspeare's  time. 
Neither  had  the  cunning  of  the  hybridizer 
evolved  the  splendid  forms  that  exist 
to-day,  or  Tennyson  must  have  included 
it  among  the  flowers  specified  in  the  gar- 
den of  "Maud." 

This  flower,  whose  development  it 
should  be  recollected  is  due  to  the 
European  hybridizers,  who  are  also  to  be 
credited  with  the  evolution  of  the  azalea, 
is  distinctly  American.  From  the  species 
P.paniculata  audits  varieties  acuminata, 
decussata  and  pyramidalis,  as  well  as 
from  the  lower  growing  species  P.  macu- 
lata,  indigenous  to  the  Middle  and  West- 
ern States,  have  been  produced  the  rare 
and  exquisite  varieties  under  present  cul- 
tivation. It  is  also  asserted  that  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  dwarfer  sorts 
are  the  result  of  crosses  between  the  pe- 
renni.al  and  annual  species. 

Perfectly  hardy,  the  phlox  is  easily  cul- 
tivated in  most  soils.  Its  only  insect 
enemies  are  the  grub  of  the  May  or  June 
bug  and  the  wire  worm,  which  sometimes 
are  destructive  to  the  roots.  In  unfavor- 
able soils  and  seasons  some  varieties  are 
liable  to  mildew,  this  being  more  espe- 
cially the  case  with  certain  of  the  whites. 
Good  soil  is  required  to  grow  the  phlox 
successfully,  and  partial  shade  and  an 
occasional  thorough  soaking  during  drv 
hot  wc-ither  do  much  to  maintain  the 
health    of   the    ])lant.     By    jiinching   the 


shoots  in  June  and  again  in  July  the  flow- 
ering may  be  retarded,  although  this  will 
tell  against  the  size  of  the  trusses.  The 
riiiest  trusses  are  produced  by  young 
jjlants  raised  from  cuttings.  Some  vari- 
eties continue  to  flourish  for  years,  form- 
ing huge  plants  and  annually  producing 
fine  heads  of  bloom.  Others  deteriorate 
.ifter  the  third  year,  when  they  should  be 
divided  and  transplanted,  though  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  transplanted  plant  is 
apt  to  be  disappointing.  Still  conditions 
\iuy  greatly,  and  some  varieties  that 
deteriorate  after  the  third  season  in  one 
climate  continue  to  luxuriate  in  another. 
The  flower  lover  will  be  best  governed  by 
his  own  failuris  and  successes.  Experi- 
eiitia  (locct  is  a  precept  that  holds  good 
witli  phloxes  as  with  other  things,  and 
which  can  be  no  better  illustrated  in  gar- 
dening than  by  the  great  bed  of  the  vari- 
ety Lothair  in  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries 
that  from  every  truss  and  petal  flares  the 
derivative  name  of  the  phlox— a  "torch," 
a  "flame."  Monroe. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  S,  1805. 


CfllNfl  flSTER  ROOT  LICB, 

S.  W.  A.,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  writes: 
"My  China  asters  slowly  fade  away. 
When  pulled  up  many  have  insects  on  the 
tap  root  that  look  like  those  one  finds  on 
rose  leaves." 

No  doubt  they  are  the  blue  aphis  or 
China  aster  root  lice,  a  widespread  and 
destructive  pest.  Send  to  a  cigar  factory 
or  seed  store  for  a  bimdle  of /res/j(  be'sure 
they  are  fresh,  if  thej'  aren't  they  are 
worth'ess)  tobacco  stems,  and  mulch  the 
aster  beds  two  to  three  inches  deep  with 
these,  then  water  them  so  as  to  carry  the 
pungent  liquid  down  to  the  roots.  That 
is  for  prevention  and  partial  cure.  Steep 
a  lot  of  stems  in  a  tub  of  water  over 
night  till  the  liquid  is  so  dark  that  at  six 
inches  deep  you  cannot  see  a  white  plate 
at  the  bottom;  now  pour  enough  of  this 
li(|uid  at  the  root  of  the  asters  till  it  soaks 
down  to  the  lowest  root.  Repeat  this 
two  days  after,  and  say  once  a  week  after 
that.  That  should  kill  the  lice.  A  half 
inch  layer  of  tobacco  powder  under  the 
leaves  about  the  neck  of  the  plants  and 
well  watered  into  the  ground  is  also  kill- 
ing to  the  insects.  Clean  plants  can  be 
kept  clean,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  recuperate  an  enervated  China  aster. 
While  we  buy  tobacco  stems  in  large 
quantity  for  about  V2  a  cent  a  pound  in 
small  quantity  they  will  cost  2,3  or  more 
cents  a  pound;  on  the  other  hand  some 
small  factories  in  villages  having  no  mar- 
ket for  tobacco  refuse  are  sometimes  glad 
to  have  one  take  it  awav. 


HflRDY  PINKS,  WHEN  TO  DIVIDE  TflEM. 

H.  C.  B,,  New  York,  writes:  "Our  bor- 
der is  about  1.50  feet  long  and  is  edged 
with  hardy  pinks  such  as  the  Snow,  Ab- 
botsford  and  Her  Majesty.  I  wish  to 
extend  this  bed,  and  as  the  clumps  of 
pinks  are  quite  large  I  would  like  to  divide 
them  and  finish  the  work  in  season  to 
order  others  to  fill  out  with  provided  any 
are  needed.  Will  you  please  advise  me 
how  soon  it  will  be  safe  to  make  these 
divisions  and  transplant." 

Lift,  divide  and  replant  them  at  once, 
the  sooner  the  better  so  that  they  may 
have  a  good  chance  to  make  fresh  roots 
and  get  a  hold  of  the  soil  before  frost 
com  s.  But  don't  divide  them  into  such 
small  pieces  as  you  would  do  in  spring. 
Water  them  liberally  and  as  often  as 
needed.  And  in  wintermulch  them  lightly, 
not  because  they  are  tender  but  to  help 
])revcnt  the  frost  heaving  them  out  of  the 
gmund. 
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fl  yELLOW  CflNNfl. 

E  F  C  New  Haven,  Conn.,  writes: 
"We  send  to  you  by  tbis  inail  a  specimen 
c/canna  seedling.  The  clearness  of  its 
color  is  unique  with  us." 

The  petals  are  of  a  clear  go  den  yellow 
without  any  spot  whatever  but  the  sta- 
mens filament  and  style  are  deeply  tinged 
wfth  red.  As  a  flower  the  petals  are  far 
too  narrow  to  render  it  of  any  value,  and 
's  regards  its  clear  yellow  color  there  are 
othefcannas  just  as  clear  and  that  show 
no  red  whatever  in  the  stamens,  filament 
or  throat.  Two  of  these  are  now  in 
bloom  at  Dosoris.  But  no  pure  yellow 
canna  that  we  have  yet  seen  is  good 
enou-h  to  name  and  perpetuate  except  to 
breed^from  hoping  for  improvement,  the 
petals  are  too  narrow. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

FILLING    IN    ABOUT   T«E    TRUNKS    OF    OLD 
TREES. 

R  W  P., Highland  Park, 111.,  asks  some 
quekionsin  regard  to  filling  in  around 
trees,  and  I  state  the  following  as  my  ex- 
perience in  that  matter: 

In  the  fall  of  1888  by  filling  m  around 
our  office  building  quite  a  number  ot  trees, 
consisting  of  elm  and  ash,  were  boxed  up 
and  the  boxes  filled  with  rubble  stone. 
Some  of  the  trees  were  about  4  teet  in 
circumference  and  they  were  covered  up 
to  about  31/2  feet  deep.  To-day  they  stand 
as  healthv  looking  as  any  in  the  park, 
notwithstanding  that  dirt  has  gathered 
over  the  stones,  covering  them  with  a 
green  turf.  Among  the  trees  were  also 
same  cottonwood,  but  these  w-ere  not 
boxed.  Two  vears  afterwards  by  building 
approaches  to  a  new  bridge  a  majestic 
specimen  of  a  cottonwood  measuring  b 
feet  and  9  inches  in  circumference,  bad 
either  to  be  cut  down  or  stand  a  /'""g 
in  of  between  7  and  8  feet.  I  .decided  to 
fill  it  in  without  boxing.  This  filling  m 
was  done  in  the  spring,  and  when  the 
other  cottonwoods  stood  m  their  green 
clothes  this  specimen  did  not  show  any 
signs  of  life.  I  waited  patiently,  having 
the  best  of  hopes  that  it  would  come  out 
all  right,  and  after  about  two  weeks  ot 
waiting  it  started  to  produce  a  fohage 
tar  superior  to  any  of  its  kin  in  the  park, 
and  to-dav  it  is  by  far  the  most  healthy 
looking  of  the  lot.  J.\s.  Jenson. 

Supt.  Union  Park,  Chicago. 

Filling  in  about  a  big  sycamore  or 
button-ball  tree  (P/atanus  occidentalis). 
—Mr.  Geo.  H.  Brown,  superintendent  ot 
public  parks  and  grounds  in  Washington, 
D  C,  when  at  Dosoris  the  other  day  told 
us  about  a  big  svcamore  tree  that  stood 
in  his  way  in  grading  for  a  street,  the 
land  had  to  be  filled  in  six  or  seven  feet, 
and  as  he  disliked  to  destroy  the  tree  he 
filled  in  around  it  as  he  would  around  a 
post  without  boxing  or  rubble  either  and 
headed  back  the  branches  considerably. 
The  tree  didn't  seem  to  be  any  the  worse 
for  its  trunk  being  buried,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  very  soon  started  to  root  from 
the  encased  stem  into  the  new  soil,  and  it 
stands  to-day  one  of  the  healthiest  trees 
in  the  Capital  grounds.  But  he  remarked 
all  trees  won't  do  that,  only  a  few  kinds 
will  root  from  the  buried  stems. 


obliged  to  fill  in  owing  to  railroad  im- 
provements some  eight  years  ago.  All  of 
the  trees  were  planted  about  18  to  20 
vears  ago,  and  they  are  now  vigorous 
and  in  good  health;  the  filling  is  a  loarav 
subsoil  and  rocks.  Here  is  the  depth  of 
filling,  no  precautions  were  taken, 
branches  and  all  were  covered  in: 

One  purple  beech  9  feet,  one Picea  Picbta 
9  feet,  one  common  maple  5  feet,  two 
arbor  vit<-E  5  feet,  one  Magnolia  Soul- 
angeana  6  feet,  one  weeping  beech  5  feet, 
one  sycamore  maple  5  feet,  one  Bartlett 
pear  5  feet,  one  apple  tree  3  feet,  one  Nor- 
way spruce  3  feet,  one  Austrian  pine  5 
feet,  three  pear  trees  4  to  5  feet,  cherry 
and  apple  trees  on  a  slope  from4to  "feet. 
Chas.  Fremi). 

Rve,  N.  Y.,  August  20,  '95. 


FINE  TREES  FOR  WINDBREAK. 

I  followed  vour  advice  in  regard  to  a 
windbreak,  last  spring  and  set  50  Aus- 
trian and  50  Scotch  pines.  The  trees  were 
shipped  from  Wisconsin,  were  over  three 
weeks  on  the  road  during  the  terrible  hot 
week  we  had  and  about  70%  are  doing 
finelv,  almost  to  my  surprise  although 
thej'  have  had  the  fiest  of  care.  Nearly 
every  one  that  died  was  the  Scotch. 

Moosup,  Conn.  J.  E.  P. 


unusually  severe  on  the  H.  P.s  generally 
this  summer.  What  a  beautiful  pink  rose 
this  is! 

But  rose  Mrs.  Uegraw,  pink  and  a 
Bourbon,  is  the  fullest,  cleanest  and  best 
jiink  rose  we  have  in  bloom  just  now,  and 

Madame  Georges  Bruant,  a  rugosa 
hybrid,  the  most  copious  white  one. 


FILLING  IN  ABOUT  TREES. 

W  K  P  makes  inquiries  in  Gardeninu, 
of  Iu1v1.'->  about  filling  in  about  trees 
etc"  Pcrhajis  it  might  be  of  some  benefit 
to  iiini  and  others  if  I  state  what  wcwere 


Actinidia  roLYGAMA.— I  lately  saw  this 
vine  on  a  neighbor's  porch  in  a  position 
so  exposed  to  the  winter's  severity  that 
the  trumpet  vine  (Tecoma  radicans) 
freezes  to  the  ground.  It  had  reached  a 
height  of  some  thirty  feet  and  was  grow- 
ing luxuriantly.  My  specimen  is  planted 
in  the  shade,  at  the  root  ot  a  tree  and  in 
a  rather  dry  situation  and  makes  no 
headway.    It  shall  have  new  quarters. 

Chicago.  W.  C.  E. 


Roses. 


BLACK  SFOT  ON  ROSES. 

E.  C,  Decorah,  Iowa,  asks:  "What  is 
the  matter  with  my  roses?  These  black 
spots  (leaves  enclosed)  make  their  appear- 
ance, then  all  the  leaves  fall,  but  with 
good  nursing  they  bud  out  again;  the 
only  thing  that  seems  to  help  is  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper." 

The  trouble  is  Black  Spot,  a  fungus  dis- 
ease widespread  among  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  roses.  Technically  it  is  known 
as  Actinonema  Rosee.  The  spores  being 
wafted  in  the  atmosphere  are  apt  to  at- 
tack roses  anywhere  and  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  but  uncongenial 
conditions  of  cultivation  and  conse- 
quently an  unhealthy  state  of  the  plants 
invite  the  disease.  Quite  healthy  plants 
too  are  attacked.  A  wet  season,  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  and  undue  soaking 
of  the  ground,  fog,  too  heavy  a  mulching, 
too  much  animal  manure  in  the  soil  and 
the  like  aggravate  the  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Byron  D.Halsted  "This  trouble 
may  be  held  in  check  by  the  carbonate  of 
copper  compound,  using  three  ounces  of 
the  carbonate  of  copper,  one  quart  of  am- 
monia and  50  gallons  of  water.  The 
spraying  should  be  done  once  a  week,  us- 
ing a  hose  and  a  nozzle  that  gives  a  fine 
spray.  The  point  should  be  to  wet  every 
part  of  the  plant  and  yet  not  drench  it.  If 
many  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  plant 
they  should  be  gathered  up  and  burned." 

Mrs.  John  Laing  rose  is  in  bloom  again 
and  among  the  H.  P.s  the  fullest  of  all. 
nnfortutiately,  however,  it  is  pretty  badly 


Aquatics. 


A  POND  FOR  Aquatics  — 
K.  M.  W.,  Ontario,  we  would  say:  Have 
the  pond  out  in  the  open  sunshine.  Bet- 
ter let  it  alone  till  spring,  as  beyond 
making  the  basin  and  walling  it  you 
couldn't  do  anything  more  this  fall,  for  it 
is  too  late  now  to  plant  out  water  lilies. 
You  can  raise  a  good  many  varieties  from 
seed,  especially  Nywphwa  zanzibarensis, 
sown  in  pots  of  soil  plunged  just  over  the 
brim  in  pans  or  tubs  ot  water  in  the 
greenhouse  in  winter,  but  as  regards  AT. 
odorata  in  all  its  forms,  Marliacea  in  its 
forms  and  other  choice  but  inexpensive 
sorts  we  believe  you  will  get  more  satis- 
faction and  quicker  results  if  you  buy  a 
plant  of  each  to  begin  with.  You  can  get 
your  soil  ready  now  though.  Make  up  a 
pile  of  the  best  sod  loam  and  cow  manure 
as  you  would  for  roses,  and  turn  it  over 
before  winter  sets  in  to  mix  it  well 
together.  Don't  use  horse  manure. 
Water  lilies  love  very  rich  soil.  And  have 
a  heap  of  clean  tharp  sand  at  hand  to 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  soil  when  you 
plant  theHlies,  to  prevent  the  water  being 
muddy,  as  jou  have  both  a  cellar  and  a 
conservatory,  y  u  could  even  begin  get- 
ting plants  together  now.  Get  a  few 
empty  butter  tubs  with  iron  hoops,  at  the 
grocer's,  saw  them  down  to  the  hoop, 
and  scrub  and  scald  them  thoroughly. 
Now  if  you  can  get -odorata  lilies  from  the 
ponds  anywhere,  or  a  spare  plant  of  any 
of  the  cultivated  hardy  sorts,  or  nelum- 
l)iums  from  your  friends  you  can  plant 
them  at  once  into  these  tubs  using  light 
sandy  soil,  or  sand  alone  forthat  matter, 
and  keep  them  in  a  cool  cellar— where 
potatoes  or  apples  are  kept  would  be  a 
good  place — over  winter.  Empty  oft' the 
water,  but  keep  the  soil  wet.  If  they  live 
til  spring  plant  them  out  in  the  pond.  The 
tender  lilies  make  tubers,  and  instead  of 
wintering  big  tubs  filled  with  lilies  we 
simplv  grub  up  a  few  tubers,  put  these 
into  pots,  which  we  keep  over  winter 
plunged  in  a  tub  or  tank  of  water  on  the 
greenhouse  bench.  We  have  an  article  in 
hand  on  how  to  make  a  water  lily  pond, 
and  shall  print  it  soon. 


The  Greenhouse. 


GREENWOUSB  QUESTIONS. 

by  v.  \v..  bicintvre.  iowa. 

1.  Heating  a  small  greenhouse.— 
"1  found  my  old  cook  stove,  bricked  over 
with  flue  laid  along  the  ground  very  good 
last  winter  for  heating  my  9x12  foot 
greenhouse,  but  it  smoked." 

Ans.  Bother  the  old  stove,  and  its 
parching  breath,  pungent  smoke  and  per- 
nicious gas.  Send  to  the  boiler  men  ad- 
vertising in  Gardening,  tell  them  exactly 
what  you  want  and  ask  them  what  they 
can  do  for  you.  The  expense  isn't  much 
and  the  result  is  perfect  satisfaction. 

2.  "Wh.\t  can  I  GROW  on  the  ground 
under  the  south  bench,  the  flue  is  on  the 
north  side:"' 


iSgs. 
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Ans.  Ferns,  mosses,  livinia,  Zanzibar 
I)alsani,  wandering  Jew,  and  such  thins;s, 
or  you  can  start  bulbs  there,  or  have  a 
mushroom  bed,  or  bring  in  and  force  some 
rhubarb  there,  if  the  draft  from  the  door 
is  too  strong,  have  a  musUn  curtain  to 
drop  down  over  the  bed  when  you  ojjcn 
the  door. 

.'5.   "HOWISSWEETOLIVE  PROPAGATED?" 

Ans.  We  presume  you  mean  Oka  fra- 
grans.    By  cuttings 

+.  "What  plants  for  winter  use 
conld  be  started  from  seed  now?" 

.4  ns.  Mignonette,  and  sweet  alyssum 
and  nasturtiums.  Pansies  sown  now  and 
kept  in  a  greenhouse  would  also  flower  in 
winter.  And  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to  sow- 
calceolarias  and  cinerarias. 

5.    "Bigs?" 

Ans.  Please  send  us  another  lot  in  a 
tin  or  wooden  box,  that  we  may  get 
them  in  goo  1  enough  condition  to  submit 
to  a  specialist  in  that  line. 

0.  "Where  can  I  get  greenhouse 
seeds,  palm  ceeds,  etc?" 

Ans.  From  the  seedsmen  advertising 
with  us. 

7.  Can  I  successfillv  start  cacti, 
agave,  and  gasteria  seed  now?  1  enjoy 
seed-growing  so  much?" 

.4ns.  Yes,  certainly.  But  so  few  of  our 
seedsmen  keep  a  stock  of  these  seeds  on 
h.-md  that  you  mav  have  trouble  in  get- 
ting them.'  Try  .\'  Blanc, of  Philadelphia 
or  Mrs.  Shepherd,  Ventura,  California. 

.S.   "I  HAVE  a  regular  POULTRY  YARD 

of  various  sorts  of  hen-aud-chickens  from 
seed— sempervivum  and  echeverias." 

Ans.  So  have  we  of  the  hardy  ones. 
I'.ucss  we'll  send  you  a  few  of  ours,  they 
niav  add  to  your  variety. 

'.I.  HciRTICLLTURAL  REPORTS.  —"How 
[.an  I  get  the  reports  published  in  my  own 
tatc,  or  liv  the  I'.  S.  Goveniment'" 


Ans.  Write  to  Prof.  Budd,  Ames,  Iowa, 
and  ask  to  be  placed  on  the  Experiment 
Station  mailing  list,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
ask  that  the  Horticultural  and  Pomolog- 
ical  reports  be  sent  to  you. 


CflCTl. 

Although  we  have  a  few  nice  hardy  cacti 
that  will  brave  all  weathers  out  of  doors 
the  great  majority  of  what  we  cultivate 
are  not  only  tender,  but  they  wantatten- 
tion  at  this  time.  They  should  now  be  in 
the  fullness  and  fatness  of  good  health, 
but  a  cold  drizzling  easterly  storm  at  this 
time  oi  year  might  cause  havoc  among 
them  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  rotting 
their  roots  or  rusting  their  crowns. 
Therefore  we  would  strongly  urge  you  to 
get  all  your  little  mammillarias,  echinop- 
sis  and  the  like  under  cover,  either  in  a 
frame  or  on  the  piazza.  Strong  cereus, 
opuntias  and  echinocactus  can  stand  it, 
but  even  in  their  case  not  too  much. 

We  have  always  had  best  success  with 
cacti  l)y  planting  them  out  in  summer, 
and  lirting  and  potting  them  in  August  or 
September;  the  plants  gr.iw  better  and 
keep  cleaner  for  it.  All  small,  rare  or  ex- 
pensive cacti  we  used  to  plant  in  pots  and 
winter  in  the  greenhouse,  but  vigorous 
opuntias  we  lifted  with  all  the  earth  that 
would  stick  to  their  roots,  and  laid  them 
on  their  sides  in  a  light  dry  warm  cellar. 
But  it  was  only  a  make-shift,  for  while 
we  seldom  lost  a  plant,  many  of  the 
branches  would  rot  off.  If  we  had  these 
opuntias  growing  in  pots,  however,  and 
the  pots  plunged  overhead  outside  in 
summer,  these  plants  lifted,  retaining 
their  pots  and  ball  of  earth,  would  live 
pertectly  in  the  cellar.  Our  illustration 
shows  a  loi  of  the  strong  growing  opun- 


tias as  grown  m  small  pots  and  staged 
over  winter  in  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  and  appeared  in  its  Sixth  Annual 
Report.  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  director.  Prof.  Wm.  Trelease,  for 
Ijerniission  to  use  it  here. 


T«E  0RBEN«OUSE. 

Have  all  painting,  glazing  and  other 
repairing  done  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  everything  clean  and  neat.  The 
plants  that  have  been  indoors  all  sum- 
mer should  now  be  perfectly  clean.  Bring 
poinsettias  in  out  of  the  cold.  Lift  and 
pot  what  chrysanthemums  you  need. 
Repot  the  stevias.  Cut  back  the  show 
lielargoniums.  Lessen  the  water  to  the 
amaryllises.  As  gloxinias  aredonebloom- 
ing  set  them  aside,  keeping  them  dry.  If 
one  or  two  neat  stakes  will  improve  the 
achimenes  apply  them  before  the  plants 
begin  to  fall  over.  Be  careful  about  the 
begonias  that  are  outside;  cold  rains 
from  now  on  are  apt  to  spoil  their  leaves 
and  rot  their  roots.  Pot  some  of  the  best 
ol  the  tuberous  begonias  for  blooming  in 
the  greenhouse  or  window  between  now 
and  the  end  of  November.  Begin  to  litt 
;iiid  pot  what  winter  blooming  plants, 
like  bouvardias,  libonias,  carnations  and 
the  like,  that  are  planted  out,  so  as  to 
have  them  well  rooted  before  cold  weather 
comes.  Cut  off  withered  heads  of  hydran- 
geas so  as  to  give  the  wood  and  leaves 
more  light  to  ripen.  Keep  calceolarias, 
cinerarias  and  Chinese  primroses  near  the 
glass  in  a  cool  airy  place,  slightly  shaded 
from  sunshine,  and  in  a  moist  atmos- 
jjhere.  It  isn't  too  late  to  sow  some  seeds 
of  calceolarias  and  cinerarias  yet  if  needed . 
Get  in  lots  of  cuttings  of  geraniums  and 
other  bedding  plants,  for  it  is  better  to 
keep  over  a  young  stock  than  bother  lift- 
ing old  ones. 
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BULBS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERS. 

It  is  time  now  to  get  our  winter  bulbs, 
they  do  no  good  lying  exposed  and  dry  in 
the  seedsmen's  stores.  Let  us  have  them 
home,  and  get  them  potted  up  and  stored 
past  so  that  th'  y  may  get  a  fair  chance 
to  make  good  roots  before  winter  sets  in, 
for  on  their  generous  root  action  largely 
depends  their  flowering  capacity.  And 
remember  first  come  are  first  served,  very 
few  inferior  bulbs  ever  find  their  way  into 
early  orders.  Now  let  us  consider  what 
we  ought  to  get. 

HYACINTHS. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  hyacinths,  for 
instance  Roman,  Dutch,  feather,  plmne, 
grape,  musk,  starch,  et  -..and  all  common 
and  useful  garde  n  flowers.  But  for  indoor 
blooming  in  winter  tbe  Roman  and 
Dutch  hyacinths  are  the  ones  most  com- 
monly grown.  Both  are  graded  into  first 
and  second  quality  at  least.  While  for 
outdoor  planting  second  quality  a  dcom- 
nion  mixed  give  good  flowers,  for  house 
culture  we  want  the  best. 

The  Roman  Hyacinth  {H.  Orientalis 
albulus)  is  a  very  distinct  form  of  the 
ordinary  Dutch  hyacinth,  indigenous  in 
the  south  of  France,  but  improved  by 
cultivation.  The  bulbs  are  white,  and  a 
good  deal  smaller  than  those  of  common 
hyacinths,  and  they  cost  only  about  half 
the  price.  There  are  no  named  varieties 
of  them.  But  in  addition  to  the  white 
flowered  we  have  blue,  straw,  and  pale 
rose  forms,  more  or  less  in  use,  the  blue 
especially.  The  white  Roman  hyacinths 
are  grown  in  France  and  imported  into 
this  country  earlier  in  the  season  than  ^  e 
get  bulbs  from  Holland,  usually  about 
the  end  of  July  or  first  of  August.  While 
their  flowers  are  fragrant  they  have  not 
got  the  powerful  odor  peculiar  to  the 
large  hyacinths,  hence  are  very  dtsirable 
as  pot  plants  in  dwellings,  and  their  blos- 
soms for  cut  flowers,  and  as  they  are  so 
easy  to  grow  and  sure  to  bloom  there  is 
very  little  fear  of  them  going  blind.  And 
we  can  have  a  succession  of  them  in  bloom 
from  the  first  of  November  till  April.  Get 
them  at  once  (ours  are  already  potted) 
and  pot  them.  Some  now,  some  three 
weeks  hence,  and  a  few  more  three  weeks 
later  than  the  last;  this  is  to  give  us  a 
succe  sion  at  flowering  time.  In  potting 
those  we  want  for  pot  plants  put  s-i.x 
bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  deep  enough 
that  only  the  face  of  them  is  seen  above 
the  soil;  those  for  cut  flowers  are  planted 
in  small  joxes,  3  inches  deep  by  6  or  8 
inches  square,  otherwise  plant  and  treat 
them  as  in  pots.  These  are  now  set  out 
of  doors  close  together  on  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes,  and  three  inches  deep  of  common 
loam  heaped  up  over  them  to  keep  them 
cool  and  moist  and  the  bulbs  from  rising 
up  out  of  the  soil  when  they  begin  to 
root,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  if  not 
we  ghted  down  by  earth  or  ashes  Or 
they  may  be  stored  on  the  floor  of  a  cool 
cellar  and  covered  with  earth  as  above. 

Dutch  hyacinths  (H.  Orientalis)  are 
so  called  because  they  are  grown  in  vast 
(|uantities  in  Holland  for  market,  that 
country  supplying  the  world.  The  num- 
ber of  varieties  is  legion,  and  most  of 
them  are  so  good  that  any  Hmited  si  lec- 
tion means  only  a  few  of  the  best,  there 
arc  lots  more  just  as  good.  And  the 
hyacinth  is  a  pronounced  example  of  blue, 
yellow,  and  red  colored  flowers  being 
furnished  by  one  species  of  plant.  Each 
year  we  have  given  a  selection  of  varieties 
in  Garduning.  We  will  now  do  the  same 
again,  giving  you  our  own  list;  these  are 
excellent,  inexpensive  sorts  and  well  tried 
for  we  have  grown  them  all  repeatedly. 

SiNOi.ic  white. — Alba  maxima,  jiure 
white  large  bells,  good  spike;  (iraiukur  a 


Merveille,  blush  white,  compact,  large 
spike;  La  Grandesse,  pure  white,  large 
bells  and  spike;  Madame  Van  der  Hoop, 
waxy  white,  handsome,  and  Mont  Blanc, 
snow  white,  large  bells,  broad  spike. 

Single  red.— Fabiola,  pale  rose,  pink 
stripe,  large;  General  PeUssieur,  crimson, 
large,  compact  spike;  Macaulay,  rose 
with  carmine  stripe,  large;  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  rosy  pink;  Solfaterre,  orange  r.d, 
with  light  center  and  Von  Schiller,  sal- 
mon-pink, striped  crinisun. 

Single  blue— Baron  van  Tuyll,  dark 
blue,  large  spike;  Czar  Peter,  pale  blue, 
good  spike;  General  Havelock,  deep  pur- 
ple blue  shaded  with  black;  Grand  Lilas, 
porcelain-lilac,  large;  King  of  the  Blues, 
clear  dark  blue,  long  spike,  and  Mimosa, 
dark  purple-blue,  large  spike. 

Single  yellow.— Among  3'ellows  we 
have  not  the  numerous  vari.'ty  there  is 
among  the  other  colors.  The  best  wehave 
seen  are  Anna  Carolina  and  Bird  of 
Paradise,  clear  yellow;  Ida,  primrose; 
King  of  the  Yellows,  and  L'  Or  d'  Austra- 
lie,  fine  yellows;  and  Obelisk,  clear  yellow 
and  the"  best  of  its  color  we  have  ever 
grown. 

Double  hyacinths  are  fewer  and  less 
used  than  single  ones,  nevertheless  they 
grow  and  bloom  well.  La  Tour  d' 
Auvergne,  white,  early;  Lord  Derby, 
white;  Lord  Wellington,  blush,  with  rose 
stripe;  Princess  Louise,  carmine;  Blocks- 
berg,  porcelain  blue;  Garrick,  Hlac-blue; 
and  Van  Speyk,  pale  blue,  are  worthy 
sorts. 

The  soil  we  use  is  good  fibrous  loam 
and  well  rotted  manure  in  it  with  a  dash 
of  sharp  sand  or  coal  ashes.  We  grow 
them  in  pots  because  we  want  them  for 
house  and  greenhouse  decoration;  what 
we  want  for  cut  flowers  are  grown  in 
small  square  boxes,  say  3  inches  deep  by 
8  to  12  inches  square,  wider  boxes  are 
just  as  good  only  it  takes  more  bulbs  to 
fill  one  of  them.  The  pots  are  drained 
well  but  aside  from  the  apertures  Jje- 
tween  the  boards  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes  we  don't  drain  them. 

As  SOON  as  potted  they  are  set  out  of 
doors  on  a  hard  bed  with  a  la3'er  of  coal 
ashes  on  it,  the  pots  being  close  together 
and  well  watered;  when  the  wateringhas 
dried  on  the  surface  we  put  three  to  four 
inches  deep  of  common  soil  over  them  to 
keep  all  cool,  and  moist,  and  weight  down 
the  bulbs  should  they  attempt  to  heave 
up  when  rooting  If  you  care  to  1  ave 
them  there  in  winter  and  bring  a  few  in 
as  needed  you  may  do  so  with  safetv  pro- 
viding they  are  also  deeply  covered  over 
all  with  leaves,  hay  or  otherlitter,  enough 
to  exclude  frost.  Even  if  a  slight  frost 
may  not  hurt  the  bulbs,  it  doesn't  take 
much  frost  to  burst  a  flower  pot.  But  it 
is  much  handier  and  less  troublesome  to 
take  the  pots  into  the  cellar  over  winter, 
covering  them  up  there  too  to  keep  them 
cool,  and  moist,  and  free  from  frost. 

Old  Bi'LBS. — We  keep  our  old  bulbs.  In 
summer  they  are  stored  in  flats,  drv  and 
in  a  dark  cool  room.  About  this  time  we 
examine  them  and  pick  out  all  the  large 
bulbs  having  solid  hard  crown  tops  to 
them,  and  plant  these  in  boxes  as  de- 
scribed above  and  store  them  now  out- 
side with  the  others  and  in  the  cellar  in 
winter.  We  get  our  earliest  flowers  from 
these  old  bulbs.  They  root  quicker  and 
start  into  growth  earlier  than  do  the  fresh 
bought  bulbs.  True,  the  flowers  are  small 
but  coming  in  so  early  they  are  much  ap- 
preciated. Those  that  are  not  boxed  oft' 
are  planted  out  of  doors.  A  few  hyacinths 
planted  in  a  cold  frame  with  violets  and 
polyanthuses  will  comeinto bloom  nearlv 
.-I  month  .-I head  of  the  regular  open  gar- 
den bulbs. 


Hyacinths  in  glasses.— Choose  the 
single  flowered  varieties  for  growing  in 
glasses,  as  they  are  likely  to  produce  finer 
spikes  than  the  double  ones.  The  regular 
hyacinth  glasses  are  the  neatest  and  pret- 
tiest to  use,  but  any  glass  bottle  with  a 
mouth  wide  enough  to  easily  support  the 
bulb  but  not  big  enough  to  let  it  drop 
inside  the  bottle  will  answer  all  right, 
old  blacking  bottles  answer  well  but  they 
are  very  ugly.  Fill  the  bottle  with  soft 
water  rill  it  almost  but  not  altogether 
touches  the  base  of  the  bulb.  Some  put  a 
lump  or  two  of  charcoal  into  the  bottle 
to  sweeten  the  water.  Now  put  the 
glasses  into  a  cool,  dark  place,  as  on  a 
shelf  in  the  cellar  cupboard,  for  four  or 
five  weeks,  till  the  roots  get  almost  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  when  the  glasses 
should  be  brought  out  to  partial  light, 
as  on  a  shelf  in  the  open  cellar,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  to  full  light,  as  in  a  north 
or  east  facing  window.  Never  have  the 
bottles  in  a  cold,  draughty  place,  or 
where  frost  can  get  at  them.  Keep  them 
filled  with  fresh  water  as  full  as  they 
were  at  first,  but  no  fuller.  If  the  water 
gets  cloudy  or  ill-smelling  overflow  the 
bottles  or  pour  off'  the  old  and  refill  with 
fresh  water.  To  support  the  hyacinths 
loop  a  piece  of  stiff  but  neat  wire  around 
the  neck  of  the  bottles  with  one  end  stand- 
ing up  straight  eight  or  ten  inches  to  tie 
the  flower  spiketo.  Hyacinths  in  glasses 
produce  very  handsome  spikes.  Use  solid 
bulbs  with  hard  crowns,  and  plant  early. 


Begonia  disease  —In  answer  to  0.  A. 
A.,  Blackinton,  Mass.,  we  would  say, 
we  hope  to  have  a  technical  reply  to  his 
inquiry  in  next  or  a  near  issue.  You  are 
not  alone  in  your  trouble  with  tuberous 
begonias  this  year,  for  in  many  places 
they  have  diseased  badl3',  especially  out 
of  doors. 


Orchids. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Most  of  the  following  species  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  and  will  need  a  par- 
tial rest,  a  cessation  of  activity  as  it  were: 
Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Bowringiana,  C. 
Percivaliana,  most  of  C.  Trianie  and  the 
cattleya-like L^eZ/'a  Perr/"n//.  Lc-elia  anceps 
is  showing  flower  spikes.  The  pretty 
little  Pleione  lagenaria  has  attained  its 
full  growth  and  must  be  gradually  ripened 
off,  the  plant  being  deciduous  and  flower- 
ing in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "Indian 
crocus."  When  the  cattleya  sheaths  begin 
to  swell,  the  sign  of  flowering,  they  will 
need  an  increased  supply  of  water  to  de- 
velop the  flowers 

Dendrobiiims  of  the  deciduous  section 
like  nobile,  Wardianum,  etc.,  need  more 
light.  Rub  the  shading  oft' of  the  glass  in 
the  portion  of  the  house  in  which  they  are. 
I  find  that  the  evergreen  sorts  like  D. 
chrysotoxiim  and  tfirr.sy/?orumdonotlike 
the  full  blaze  of  the  sun. 

Cypripedium  insigne,  Coelogyne  cris- 
tata  and  Phaius  grandifolius  will  need 
more  light  and  a  little  weak  liquid  man- 
ure. 

Orchids  which  are  growing,  such  as 
Cattleya  Mossia;,  C.  Mendelii,  LielUt 
purpura ta,  Peristeria  elata,  etc.,  need  a 
good  supply  of  water,  be  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  let  any  water  remain  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  growths. 

Soft  foliage  orchids  like  Miltonia  vcxil- 
laria  are  subject  to  thrips;  a  gentle  fumi- 
gating, placing  a  handful  of  damp  moss 
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on  the  top  of  the  tobacco  stems,  is  the 
remedy. 

Pbaixnopsis  require  all  the  heat  and 
moisture  they  can  get  at  present.  Odont- 
otflossums  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possi- 
ble; givctlKin  ])lenty  of  water  and  a  sweet, 
moist,  buoyant  atmosphere. 

Orchids  in  bloom  on  this  place  (August 
20)  are  Caltkya  crispa,  C.  aiircn  chryso- 
toxa,  a  splendid  species  resembling  C. 
Dowiana;  Peristen'a  axpersa,  Livlia  Day- 
ana,  Cypripcdiutn  Pitcherianum  and  C. 
Scileni.  Wm.  FiTzwn.i.i.\M. 

Orange,  \.  J. 


BOOK  ON  ORCHIDS. 

A.  D.  M.  asks:  "Can  one  find  outside 
of  the  costly  manuals  plain  and  complete 
cultural  directions  for  the  common  or- 
chids?" 

There  is  no  American  book  up  to  date 
on  the  subject.  But  there  is  a  capital 
little  book,  so  far  as  it  goes,  called  the 
"Orchid  Cultivators'  Guide  Book,"  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Burberry,  gardener  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  of  England. 
The  author  has  charge  of  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  orchids  in  England.  It 
costs  $1.  Get  it  from  the  publisher  of 
Gardening.  The  costly  manuals  our 
correspondent  refers  to  are  probably  Wil- 
liams' "Orchid  Growers'  Manual,"  last 
edition,  $10;  Watson's  "Orchids:  Their 
Culture  and  Management,"  $G;  and 
Veitch's  "Manual  of  Orchidaceous 
Plants,"  $33.50. 


Orchids  that  have  pretty  well  finished 
their  growth  need  more  air  and  more 
light,  but  never  subject  them  to  cold 
draughts  or  have  them  soggy  in  damp  or 
dull  weather.  In  the  event  of  a  cold  wet 
storm  start  some  fireheat  in  the  green- 
house to  sweeten  the  atmosphere  and 
keep  it  moving,  having  a  little  ventilation 
on  at  the  same  time.  In  fine  weather  use 
water  freely  about  the  benclies,  walls  and 
floors  to  moisten  the  atmosphere,  but  be 
careful  about  slopping  the  plants.  Most 
orchids  on  blocks  and  in  baskets  and  sus- 
pended pots  may  be  hosed  freely,  but  use 
great  discretion  and  see  that  water 
doesn't  lodge  in  the  sheaths  of  the  young 
growths  over  night  and  rot  them.  In 
watering  orchids  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go 
over  them  once  a  week  and  dip  their  pots 
or  baskets  bodily  into  a  tub  of  water  so 
as  to  completely  soak  them,  and  let  the 
water  run  out;  this  is  not  so  much  to 
soak  the  roots  and  potting  material  but 
to  wash  out  any  stagnant  souring  moist- 
ure lodging  about  the  roots.  The  same 
purpose  is  attained  by  pouring  water  on 
to  the  pots  till  it  nms  out  freelv  from  the 
bottom,  it  washes  the  stagnant  water 
out  of  the  peat  or  moss,  and  keeps  the 
potting  material  sweet  and  healthy. 
Look  after  insects.  In  a  dry  atmosphere 
thrips  arc  apt  to  sear  the  inner  parts  ot 
the  )  oung  growths.  Washing,  fumigat- 
ing, or  a  free  use  of  fresh  tobacco  stems  in 
the  house  will  destroy  them.  Scale  of  two 
or  three  kinds  are  apt  to  be  troublesome, 
brush  and  then  wash  them  off,  laying  the 
plant  on  its  side  while  being  cleaned  so 
that  the  vermin  may  fall  on  to  theground 
rather  than  in  among  the  potting  mate- 
rial, there  to  rest  and  recuperate  and 
again  advance  to  the  attack.  Wherever 
you  find  ants  busy  at  work  about  an 
orchid  look  out  for  soft  scale,  for  the  ants 
are  farming  them.  They  take  the  scales 
and  set  them  into  the  heart  of  the  young 
shoots,  then  carry  some  fine  pieces  of 
moss  to  the  same  spot  to  build  a  wall 
across  the  mouth  of  the  opening  to  keep 
the  scales  at  home.  This  you  will  very 
often  find  among  cypripediunis. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


AN  ORCflflRD  OF  FEARS  AND  FLUM5. 
J.  E.  v.,  Moosup,  Conn.,  writes:  "I 
am  intending  setting  one-half  acre  ot  land 
with  fruit  trees,  dwarf  pears  and  stand- 
jir.l  ])lunis  or  dwarf  and  standard  pears. 
My  plans  for  setting  out  are  to  put  the 
standards  20  feet  apart  each  way  and  to 
put  rows  of  dwarf  trees  both  ways  be- 
tween the  rows  of  standards,  making  435 
trees  to  the  acre,  108  standards,  327 
dwarf  1  believe.  Is  the  setting  too  thick? 
Which  would  you  set  for  the  standard 
trees,  pear  or"  plum  and  what  variety? 
What  variety  of  dwarf  pear,  all  for  profit? 
I  have  two  markets,  each  30  miles  away. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  the  largest.  No  exam- 
ple to  follow  in  the  place,  as  not  enotigh 
fruit  is  raised  here  to  more  than  supply 
the  home  market.  Pears  do  well  here 
and  fruit  heavily;  plums  grow  well  and 
fruit  lightly.  I  have  plum  and  pear  trees 
set  in  '94-  that  have  grown  over  four  feet 
this  year.  Land  is  elevated,  verj'  rocky, 
but  good,  and  inclined  to  be  dry." 

We  would  name  the  following  pears  to 
be  grown  as  standards:  Bartlett.  Shel- 
don, Anjou,  Clairgeau,  Winter  Nelis  and 
Boussock.  For  dwarfs;  Angouleme, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Anjou.  As 
to  distance,  if  you  want  to  plant  alternate 
standard  and  dwarf,  as  you  suggest, 
plant  the  standards  thirty  feet  apart; 
twenty  feet  would  be  altogether  too 
close.  "  We  should  prefer  to  plant  the 
standards  by  themselves  at  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  the  dwarfs  by  themselves  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  apart.  For  plums 
would  name:  Bradshaw,  Yellow  Egg, 
(juackenboss,  Bavay's  Green  Gage,  Fel- 
lemberg  and  Grand  Duke,  to  be  planted 
about  twenty  feet  apart.  All  the  above 
are  good  market  fruits. 

Ellwanoer  &  Bakkv. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

A.  D.  M.,  Amherst,  Mass,  asks:  1. 
"What  strawberries,  if  any,  of  first-rate 
(|uality  do  well  in  matted  rows? 

2.  Do  the  Marshall  and  Brandywine 
varieties  thrive  in  light  soil?" 

1.  Princess,  Shuckless,  Greenville.  low.i 
Beauty  and  Dayton. 

2.  Neither  the  Marshall  nor  Brandy- 
wine,  so  far  as  tested,  do  well  on  light 
soil.  Both  belong  to  a  type  of  plants 
which  must  be  on  a  heavy,  deep,  moist 
soil  to  have  them  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection.  J.  H.  Ha  i.e. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


YOUNG  FLUM  TREES  DON'T  FRUIT. 

Lake  (Jeneva,  Wis.,  S.  W.  A.,  "would 
like  to  know  why  his  plum  trees,  0  years 
old,  do  not  bear  fruit.  They  are  healthy 
and  the  bark  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  varnished." 

We  cannot  tell,  not  knowing  the  cult- 
ural conditions  of  the  trees  and  their  sur- 
roundings. But  if  they  are  growing 
vigorously  root  pruning  them  now  should 
lessen  their  growth  and  start  them  into 
bearing.  Keep  out  4  to  5  feet  from  the 
butt  of  the  trees,  and  head  in  the  branches 
a  little  at  same  time. 


"The  Japanese  Wineberrv  is  hardy 
here,"  writes  F.  C.  C,  Bath,  Maine,  "but 
do  you  consider  it  worth  growing?"  The 
vvineberry  is  Hke  the  wine  question,  it  has 
strong  friends  and  pronounced  enemies. 


and  the  mass  are  indifferent  about  it.  It 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  how  it  behaves 
with  you  and  how  you  like  it.  One  of 
the  finest  sights  in  the  way  of  berries  we 
have  ever  seen  was  in  the  caseof  the  wine- 
berry  on  Long  Island,  and  some  of  the 
most  complete  failures  that  have  come  to 
our  notice  have  been  of  the  wineberry. 

Planting  fri'it  trees  for  market  is 
a  laudable  and  profitable  purpose,  for  no 
matter  how  plentiful  the  crop  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches  and  plums  may  be  choice 
fruit  will  always  find  a  ready  market,  and 
usually  a  home  market.  What  varieti>  s 
we  should  plant  is  a  local  question.  First 
go  to  the  market  you  wish  to  supply  and 
find  out  from  the  commission  agents  and 
fruiterers  what  varieties  they  prefer  or 
find  readiest  sale  for  at  a  good,  price, 
what  is  the  drift  of  the  people's  taste,  and 
if  there  are  other  kinds  of  fruit  they 
haven't  got  but  would  like  to  get.  Then 
go  out  among  your  neighbors— farmers, 
gardeners,  nurserymen  and  amateurs  and 
find  out  which  of  the  varieties  you  have 
noted  grow  and  fruit  well  with  them,  also 
what  other  kinds  do  well  and  what  sorts 
behave  indifferently.  Select  accordingly. 
You  may  consult  books  and  professional 
outsiders,  and  get  lots  of  points  from 
both,  but  their  teachings  are  onlv  gen- 
eral, what  you  get  about  yourown  home 
is  positive.  Limit  the  number  of  varieties 
to  a  few,  and  the  fruits  of  these  should  be 
large,  showy  and  of  real  good  quality. 
Don't  crowd  your  trees,  give  them  plentv 
of  room. 

Gather  the  Fruit.— Good  peaches  for 
home  use  should  get  soft  on  the  trees  be- 
fore being  picked.  A  suspended  netting 
under  the  trees  will  catch  the  fruit  before 
it  falls  to  the  ground  and  save  it  from 
much  damage.  A  mulch  of  straw,  hay,  or 
lawn  mowings  under  the  trees  answers 
the  same  purpose  ior  pears  and  apples. 
Never  let  pears  ripen  on  the  trees  if  you 
wish  to  have  them  juicy  and  good 
flavored,  pick  them  a  fortnight  or  more 
before  their  ripening  time  and  lay  them, 
spread  thin,  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool,  dark 
room,  well  ventilated  but  not  too  dry. 
Rake  up  and  remove  all  fallen  fruit  before 
the  vermin  escape  from  it  into  the  ground 
there  to  remain  and  develop.  Carefully 
look  over  all  fruit  that  is  gathered  and  in 
the  house  or  cellar,  for  it  is  apt  to  rot 
quickly  so  early  in  the  season.  Pick  out 
and  remove  every  fruit  of  any  kind  show- 
ing the  least  speck  of  soft  rot. 

The  California  Burbank  Berries.- 
The  hybrid  blackberries  and  raspberries 
raised  by  Mr.  Burbank  of  California  con- 
tain perhaps  the  best  advances  ever 
made  in  this  direction,  and  are  a  God 
send  to  the  world.  But  are  they  hardy  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York?  Last  winter 
was  an  exceptionally  severe  one,  even 
killing  many  of  our  old  Kittatinny  black- 
berries to  the  ground  and  was  hardly  a 
lair  test  for  the  Pacific  newcomers,  but 
what  we  had  were  killed  to  the  ground. 
Their  multiplication  however,  from  root 
cuttings  is  so  extravagant  that  under  a 
fair  mulching  they  are  not  likely  to  die 
out  nor  run  short  in  stock,  and  with 
proper  burying  over  winter  as  we  do  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  raspberries,  fig  trees, 
etc.,  there  is  everj'  hope  of  saving  their 
mature  canes  unhurt. 

The  Tlmbrell  strawberry  pleases 
me.  On  my  ground  it  is  more  fruitful  than 
the  Sharpless,  is  equally  healthful  and 
vigorous  and  the  fruit,  if  eaten  at  the 
right  time,  that  is  when  the  berry  is  still 
half  or  two-thirds  white  is  of  superior 
(|uality.  .Vnson  D.  Morse. 
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desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  ANY  guESTioNS  you  please 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  pract 
matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them. 

SEND  us  Notes  of  your  experience  In  gardening  In 
any  line*  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  failures, 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SEND    us    PHOTOGRAPHS    OR    SKETCHES    of    your 

flowers  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
hortleuitural  appliances  that  we  may  have  them  en- 
graved for  Gakdenino.  
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fl  flUMOROUS  FflFER. 

J.  W.  Elliott,  Pittsburg,  I'a.,  writes: 
"Gardening  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  hum- 
orous paper.  The  'monument'  story  in 
the  last  issu;  (page  .34-7)  is  as  funny  as 
anything  I  have  read  for  some  time." 

Glad  you  appreciated  it.  It  was  the 
"free  adv."  dodge  over  again,  but  rather 
unique  in  device.  Oh,  the  wiles  and  ways 
of  some  folk  in  tr^  ing  for  a  free  ad  v. !  But 
Gakdf.ning  is  ahard  paper  tosqueezeinto 
except  openly  by  the  front  door  of  legiti- 
mate business  and  truth.  And  then  we 
believe  as  you  yourself,  from  your  own 
experience,  have  written  us,  that  it  is  the 
most  substantial   and   profitable  adver- 


LiliumWallacei  is  one  of  the  real  good 
things  too  few  people  grow.  It  is  now  in 
bloom.  It  is  a  dwarf  lily  with  clear  ap- 
ricot colored  flowers  of'the  elcgans  type. 
More  than  that  it  keeps  healthy,  and  is 
not  as  subject  to  disease  as  are  many 
bolder  species  and  varieties. 

The  SIXTH  annual  banquet  to  florists, 
nurserymen  and  gardeners  provided  for 
in  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Shaw  of  St. 
Louis  is  to  be  given  at  the  University 
Club,  St.  Louis,  Saturday  evening,  14th 
inst.  The  name  of  Henry  Shaw  is  known 
among  horticulturists  the  world  over  as 
the  donor  to  St.  Louis  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  which  he  also  muni- 
ficently endowed. 

American  Pomological  Society.— We 
haveieceived  just  as  we  were  going  to 
press  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-fourth 
session  of  this  society,  held  in  Sacramento, 
California,  Januan.'  16-18,  1895.  It  is  a 
book  9x6  inches,  and  contains  "212  pages. 
What  a  grand  society  this  is!  And  what 
a  power  for  good  it  is  throughout  the 
land.  Its  proceedinus  are  full  of  solid 
truth  about  our  fruits  and  all  that  con- 
cerns them— what  they  are  or  ought  to 
be,  what  to  grow  and  how  togrowthem, 
how  to  market  them,  and  how  to  combat 
the  pests  that  prey  up  them.  All  men 
interested  in  fruit  growingshould  become 
members  of  this  society. 

The  Journal  oi-  the  Kew  Guild  for 
1895ison  ourtable.  Three  years  ago  the 
gardeners  present  and  past  employed  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  called  the  Kew 
Guild .  and  they  publish  an  annual  journal, 
the  one  novi'  before  us  being  the  third.  It 
gives  a  list  of  the  Kew  men  past  and 
present  and  their  a-ddresses  so  far  as  they 
are  known.  In  the  first /ourna/the  num- 
ber ot  men  whose  present  addresses  were 
unknown  was  a  surprise  to  us,  in  fact  we 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  but  little 
effort  was  made  to  find  them.  And  even 
now  in  this  the  third  Journal  improve- 
ment in  finding  these  unknown  addresses 
is  scarcely  diseernable.    Why  is  this? 

Hardy  Blue  Primroses  are  among  the 
recent  achievements  of  European  garden- 
ers. They  belong  to  the  same  set  of 
which  the  wild  yellow  primrose  is  the 
type.  They  were  raised  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  an  enthusiastic  and  discrimi- 
nating amateur  of  Weybridge,  England. 
The  flowers  are  of  fine  form  and  substance, 
and  run  in  color  from  soft  pale  blue  to 
deep  violet  blue  with  yellow  eye.  They 
have  been  exhibited  at  several  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  and  where  six  of  the 
varieties  received  an  award  of  merit. 
These  were  Covenanter,  G.  F.  Wilson, 
James  Nimmo,  Mary  Erskine,  Oakwood 
Blue  and  Red  Gauntlet.  They  have  now 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  raiser  into 
that  of  the  florist,  and  are  offered  this 
fall  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  plant  for  named 
varieties,  and  $1.2")  for  unnamed  seed- 
lings. 

A  fruit  grower  from  Boston  was 
here  the  other  day,  he  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  pears.  Around  theHub  where 
the  land  is  inclined  to  clayey  is  a  noted 
pear  country,  but  he  never  saw  Clapp's 
Favorite  in  such  perfection  as  at  Dosoris, 
in  enriched  sandy  land,  and  our  Kirt- 
laiids,  like  golden  Sheldons,  were  a  won- 
der to  him  and  more  so  when  he  ate  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand  he  said  our 
Angouleme,  Diel  and  Lawrence  were  not 
as  good  as  his.  He  admired  the  size  and 
beauty  of  our  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
but   was   surprised  when  told  they  were 


worthless  to  us  because  of  the  unusual 
astringencyof  theirskin.  Flemish  Beauty, 
next  in  quality  to  the  Seckel,  was  with 
him  as  with  us  a  failure  on  account  of 
.skin  disease  and  cracking.  OurSuperfines 
were  fully  as  fine  appearing  as  his,  but 
much  poorer  in  quality.  This  shows  that 
many  varieties  behave  difl'erently  in  differ- 
ent places. 

That  little  cottage  garden.— We 
appreciate  the  following  letter  which  we 
have  received  from  one  of  our  most  criti- 
cal subscribers,  himself  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  best  filled  and  most  beautiful  gar- 
dens in  the  country: 

"What  an  elegant  number  the  last 
Gardening  (August  15)  is.  How  it  will 
warm  up  the  heart  of  Mr.  Robinson  when 
he  sees  it.  What  a  charming  scene  you 
reproduce  in  the  frontispiece,  where  nature 
is  turned  loose  to  ramble  at  pleasure, 
fearless  of  the  shears  or  pruning  knife? 
How  bold  some  of  the  blossoms  have  be- 
come, climbing  up  upon  the  thatch  of  the 
cottage  for  more  light  or  is  it  to  get  an 
unbroken  viewof  theirpleasantsurround- 
ing?  Were  I  within  thirty  miles  of  that 
scene  I  would  steal  in  there  some  moon- 
light night,  even  at  the  risk  of  ghouls  and 
goblins,  in  order  to  get  a  peep  at  it.  Oh 
for  more  lovers  of  Nature  as  she  wants  to 
be  instead  of  admirers  of  her  mutilated. 
.\11  honor  to  the  designerof  thatgarden." 

Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Smith  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  fully  recovered  from  a  long 
and  serious  illness  which  confined  him  to 
the  house  for  four  months.  This  good 
news  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  horti- 
culturists all  over  the  countiy.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  retired  Boston  business  man, 
the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Club,  and  an  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur gardener,  and  one  of  the  kindest, 
most  genial  and  lovable  gentlemen  one 
can  know.  In  Gardening,  October  1, 
1892,  page  17,  illustrations  of  his  resi- 
dence and  garden  are  given,  and  our  good 
friend  himself  may  be  seen  there  at  rest  on 
the  settee  in  front  of  his  piazza.  But  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  we  had 
from  him  the  other  day  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  his  many  friends  everywhere. 
"Up  to  my  late  illness  I  did  not  know 
anything  personally  about  the  infirmities 
of  age.  Indeed,  during  my  travel  [Last 
winter  he  accompanied  the  American 
Pomological  Society  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  attend  its  biennial  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  Sacramento.— Ed.]  my  associates 
said  I  was  the  j'oungest  and  oldest  man 
of  the  party,  I  was  everywhere  on  our 
journey  when  off  the  cars  able  to  tramp 
about  with  the  youngest  of  them  sight 
seeing.  After  1-t  years  treasurer  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  resign  and  our  excellent  friend 
[Mr.  Prosper  J.  Berckmans  of  Augusta, 
Georgia.— Ed  ]  re(|uested  me  to  name  a 
successor.  I  gave  him  the  name  of  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Richardson,  who  is  also  treas- 
urer of  the  Mass.  Hort  Soeietj'  and  he 
has  been  appointed  in  my  place.  I  regret 
you  could  not  have  accompanied  us  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  we  were  the  recipients 
of  elegant  and  unbounded  hospitalities 
from  Boards  of  Trade,  mayors  of  cities 
and  governors  of  states,  nothing  was  left 
undone  to  make  our  joy  complete.  When 
we  remember  territorially  California  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Repuljlic  of  France, 
with  some  37,000,000  of  inhabitants- 
its  future  possibilities  are  great.  I  believe 
the  world  has  never  seen  such  material 
prosperity  as  has  been  developed  there 
since  the  discovery  of  gold,  1849.  It  has 
contributed  of  gold  alone  $1,500,000, 000, 
and  its  capacity  for  the  production  of 
fruits,  grain,  etc.,  are   incalculable.     C.ili- 
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lui  Ilia  was  a  revelation!  marvel! !  to  all 
of  us  who  had  never  before  made  our  .ap- 
pearance there.  It  can  onlj-  be  under- 
stood after  traveling  its  entire  liiinlh 
over  a  thousand  miles.  I  have  li.ivikil 
as  near  as  I  can  approximate  liist  .md 
last  over  the  U.  S.  A.,  .some  2."., (mo  to 
30,000  miles,  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
my  late  ofHce  as  treasurer  A.  i".  S  ,  from 
Canada  to  Tampa,  Florida,  and  I'.ostou 
to  California,  and  in  my  old  age  [7.S 
years. — Ed.]  as  I  remember  the  pleasant 
acquaintances  formed  of  men  interested 
in  cultivating  the  soil  and  beautifying  the 
earth  it  is  a  pleasant  resource  in  recol- 
lecting them.  As  Sydney  Smith  said 
'Once  happy  always  happy  in  the  remem- 
brance of  it  '  " 


The  Florists. 


T«E  SOCIETy  OF  flMERlCflN  FLORISTS. 

Held  its  eleventh  jmnual  convention  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  August  20  to  23.  Its 
members  comprise  the  practical  florists  of 
the  country,  men  who  earn  their  bread 
and  butter  by  growing  and  selling  plants 
and  flowers.  Competition  in  the  florist 
business  is  very  keen.  But  the  successful 
men  arc  brainy,  bright,  active  people, 
who  investigate  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  every  matter  of  detail  in  the  selection 
and  cultivation  of  the  plants  they  handle, 
hence  when  they  talk  among  themselves 
in  open  meeting,  chunks  of  solid  sense  are 
apt  to  drop  from  their  lips.  And  as  this 
information  is  just  as  pertinent  to  the 
amateur  as  to  the  commercial  florist  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  (|UOted  so  freelv 
of  it  in  this  issue. 

FROM  PRESIDENT  LONSDALE'S  ftDDRESS. 

We  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  these  broad-minded 
men  of  Pittsburg,  who  are  continually 
planning  and  carrying  out  noble  de.  ds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  I^ote  the  grand 
scale  upon  which  the  glass  structures  are 
being  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in 
this  city,  and  how  the  plants  and  flowers, 
occupying  these  notable  buildings,  are 
being  grown  to  interest  not  only  people 
of  leisure  and  the  brain  workers,  but  the 
industrious  artisans  also. 

The  florists'  business  is  something  more 
than  the  cut  flower  trade.  There  is  the 
beautifying  of  gardens  and  grounds.  The 
first  thing  every  wide-awake  florist  will 
do  is  to  beautify  his  own  home  surround- 
ing. It  is  positively  necessary  for  us  to 
have  examples  of  everythingthat  is  good, 
and  grown  in  the  most  attractive  and 
best  manner  possible,  if  we  would  have 
the  desired  effect  upon  the  surrounding 
neighborhood. 

The  firm,  which  it  is  now  claimed  is 
growing  the  largest  mignonette  for  cut 
flowers  for  the  New  York  market,  secured 
all  the  best  strains  of  seed  that  could  be 
obtained  at  that  time,  and  only  one  plant 
out  of  the  whole  batch  was  selected;  and 
every  year  since  the  very  best  plants  are 
set  aside  for  seed  saving  purposes.  Last 
Christmas  flower  spikes  from  this  special 
strain  were  sold  atthe  rateof  fifty  dollars 
])er  hundred,  h.  better  price,  I  believe,  was 
never  paid  for  mignonette  before.  This 
statement  of  facts  is  introduced  h  re  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  can  be  done 
by  careful,  intelligent,  and  patient  selec- 
tion. So  highly  is  this  seed  valued  that 
none  of  it  is  for  sale,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  sufiicient  cannot  be  raised  for  this 
firm's  own  special  purpose,  that  of  fur- 
nishing cut  flowers  onlj-.  Here  is  food  for 
thought  and  action.  For  what  can  be 
done  with  mignonette  may  be  done  with 
most  other  flowers. 


CflRYSflNTflEMUMS. 

Suppose  that  we  trv  a  division  like  the 
lollowiug; 
C7«.s.s  .1:     Commercial  cut  llower  varie- 

H:     lixhibition  cut  flower  varieties. 

C:     Ivxhibition  pot  plants. 

}):  Exhibition  single  stem  one  flower 
pot  plants. 

A  dozen  varieties  possessing  the  essen- 
tial (lualifications,  namely,  color,  form, 
depth,  substance,  stem,  lasting  qualities, 
are  infinitelj'  better  than  a  hundred  varie- 
ties selected  at  random.  One  of  the  first 
requisites  for  the  commercial  grower  is 
the  securing  of  a  succession  of  bloom, 
having  varieties  that  will  follow  one  an- 
other through  the  limited  season  of 
bloom.  Happily  this  is  now  possible;  we 
name  Mme.  F.  Bergmann  as  the  first  and 
best  early  white  variety.  This  should 
begin  to  bloom  above  the  5th  of  October. 
Before  Bergmann  is  done  Mrs.  Henry 
Robinson  will  begin  to  show  its  magnifi- 
cent flowers;  this  variety  possesses  all  the 
good  qualities  of  a  perfect  white  chrysan- 
themum and  will  begin  flowering  about 
the  13th  of  October,  and  is  as  fine  as  an\' 
mid-season  variet}-. 

I  would  fill  the  aforementioned  classes 
as  follows: 

Class  A— Whites. 
Mme.  Bergmann.  Oct  5.  Mrs.  H.  Robinson,  Oct  iH 
Jessica— Ivory,  Oct.  1-5     J   H.  While 
Queen  Niveus 

W.  G.  Newitt  Mrs,  Jerome  Jones 

Eiderdown  Mrs.  H.  McK   Twombley 


Mrs.  Parker  Jr 
Lady  Playfair 
V.  Mo.  el 

Class    P 
Ye  low  Queen 
Miss  M.M,  Johnson 
Georgienne  Bramhall 
H.  W.  Riemau 


^— Pinks. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill 
M.  Richard  Dean 
D.Toler 

-Yellows 
Lager 


Kadi! 


H.  Lincoln 


Class  A— Commercial  Varieties;  Colors  noi 

Classed. 
Philadelphia  Silver  Cloud 

Charlotte  Inter-Ocean 

Mrs.  Geo.  Magee. 
Class  B— Exhibition  Cut  Flower  Varieties 
Queen  Mrs.  Geo.  Magee 

Niveus  H.  W.  Riemau 

E.  Dailledouze 
H.  L.  Sunderbruch 
G.  Bramhall 
Golden  Gate 
Golden  Wedding 
W.  H.  Lincoln 
Col.  (V.  B.  Smith 
EM.  Bigclow 


Mrs.  Henry  Robinson 
Mme.  C.  Molin 
Mrs.  R.  W  E.  Murray 
J.  Agate 
Mrs.  I.  Jones 
Mayflower 
Mutual  Friend 
Marie  Louise 
W.  G.  Newitt 
Dean  Hole 
Mrs.  Higinbotham 
V.  Morel 
Inter  Ocean 
Ada  H.  Leroy 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Wolcott 
Mrs.  G  J.  Beer 
.  J.  W.  Crouch 


Andes 


Class  C- 
W.  H.  Lincoln 
Nellie  Elversoi 

W.  G.  Newitt 

Jos.  H  White 

Egyptiati 

Ermenilda 

Ivory 

Class    D— Ex 

Ivory 

Philadelphia 
H.  W.  Rieman 


Etoile  de  Lyon 
Inter  Ocean 


R.  Mcln 
Black  Beauty 
Geo.  W.  Childs 
Juo.  Shrimpton 
C.  B.  Whitnall 
Mrs.  Geo.  West 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
Rider  Haggaid 
~    ■"     ■  ■  Lyon 


Etoile  < 
Chas.  I 
Philadelphia. 

XHIBITION  Bush  Plants. 
The  Bard 
Geo  W.  Childs 
L' Enfant  des  Deux  Mondes 
Ernest  Rieman 
C.  Chilfant 
Robt.  Bottomly 


Mutual  Friend 

Kda  Prass 

H.  L.  Sunderbn 

V.  Morel 

C   B.  Whitnall 

R.  Mclnn 


Chas.  Dav 


V.  Morel 

E.  Dailledou; 

Philadelph 


my  of  the  omitted  favorites; 
Ivory 


.  Sundeibruch 
n.  W.  Rieman 
H.  Robinson  Niveus 

M.  Richard  Dean  Queen 

Geo.  W.  Childs  R.  Mclnnes. 


W.  H.  Lincoln. 
If  I  were  limited  absolutely  tc 
eties  of  chrvsanthcnuims   thev 
the  following,  though  I    should 


SELECTED  flflRDY  PERENNIALS. 

For  a  special  selection  of  the  best  C 
white  flowering  sorts  I  would  recommend 
the  folio  wing:  ^e/i///ea.  The  Pearl,  Cen- 
taiirea  montana  alba.  Euphorbia  corol- 
lata,  Lathyrus  latifolius'-Pyrethruni 
uliginosuw,  Lychnis  vespertina  ft.  pi. 

In  yellows  the  best  6  that  I  can  recoui 
mend  would  be  as  follows:  Buphthahnum 
salicifolium.  Coreopsis lanceolata,  Doroiii- 
cum  planlagineum  var.  excelsum,  Helen- 
ium  Hoopcsii.  Helianthus  multiflorus  ft. 
pi,  Henierocallis  Thunbergii. 

In  blue  the  best  6  I  would  recommend 
would  be  as  follows:  Campanula  Carpa- 
thica.  Delphinium  Sinense,  Platyeodon 
grandiftorum,Scabiosa  Caucasica,  Veron- 
ica amsethystina,  Veronica  longifoli.-i 
subsessilis. 

In  pink,  red  or  scarlet  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing 6  can  be  recommended  as  highly 
as  any  of  the  above:  Centaurea  (leclinal/i , 
Heuehera  sanguinea, Malva  Alcea,  hybrid 
pyrcthrums.  Lychnis  ftos  cuciili  plenis- 
sima,  Silenc  Virginica. 

LATEST  FACTS  ABOUT   ROSES. 

Condensed  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  I. 
Kennedy,  Philadelphia, 

For  OUTDOOR  planting.— Among  the 
H.  Ps.  the  two  best  of  this  year  arc  JMrs. 
J.  Sharman  Crawford  and  "Helen  Keller. 
The  flowers  of  the  first  named  are  of  a 
deep  rose  color,  tinted  with  flesh  on  out- 
side, and  large  and  full.  Helen  Keller  has 
large,  full,  fragrant,  rosy  cerise  flowers 
somewhat  resembling  American  Beauty. 
Both  are  strong  growers,  quite  hardy 
and  bloom  as  freely  as  Mrs.  John  Laing. 
Both  were  raised  by  Alex  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Ireland. 

New  Everblooming  Continental 
(Europe)  ones.— Hippolyte  Barreau— 
crimson,  very  double,  of  fine  form,  a  pro- 
fuse bloomer.  Not  sure  of  its  hardiness. 
La  Neige.  A  new  Bengal  rose  of  the 
stamp  of  Hemiosa  or  Agrippina,  flowers 
white,  medium  size,  very  double.  Albert- 
ine  Borguet,  style  of  Isabella  Sprunt, 
flowers  canary  j'ellow,  good  for  summer 
culture.  Madame  Edward  Helfenbein— 
Plant  vigorous,  flowers  chamois,  apricot 
yellow  shaded  with  carmine  rose. 

New  Polvantha  roses.— Pink  Sou- 
pert,  an  American  variety.  Crimson 
Rambler,  quite  hardy,  vigorous,  free- 
blooming,  but  not  continuous. 

Ever-hlooming  Climbing  roses.  — 
Climbing  Meteor  and  Climbing  Wootton, 
are  two  new  varieties  to  be  sent  out  next 
year. 

Good  older  VARiETiEs.-Maman  Coehet , 
silvery  rose  pink,  double,  large  as  a  Mer- 
met,  and  fine  for  August  and  September. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  teas,  under 
a  furrow  of  earth  75%  lived  out  of  doors 
over  last  winter  at  Philadelphia.  Cloth- 
ilde  Soupert  should  be  in  everj-  amateur's 
garden.  Over  500,000  of  this  rose  is  dis- 
tributed annually. 

There  is  one  thing  we  want  to  bear 
constantly  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  the  amateur  .\merican  rose  loving 
public  want  roses  that  will  produce  good 
flowers  all  summer  and  at  the  same  time 
stand  our  winters  without  protection. 
In  the  hybnd  tea  we  have  found  a  type 
of  rose  that  in  a  great  measure  meets 
with  these  reqirements.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the   best— all  splendid    varie- 
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ties:  Meteor,  La  France,  Mme.  Caroline 
Testout,  Mine.  Schwaller,  Souv.deWoot- 
ton,  Triumph  de  Pernet  and  Augustine 
CSuinnoiscau.  The  above  will  be  found  a 
good  list  for  outdoor  planting. 

Of  the  American  introductions  thisj-ear 
the  most  popular  are  Mrs.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan and  Belle  Siebrecht.  Mrs.  Pierpont 
Morgan  is  a  sport  from  the  well  known 
Madame  Cusin.  It  is  a  stronger  grower 
and  the  flowers  are  much  larger  and 
darker  in  color  Belle  Siebrecht  is  a  seed- 
ling, a  cross  between  La  France  and  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  shade  ot  pink  and  the  buds  long 
and  pointed.  Theseroses  are  being  largely 
tested  this  year  for  winter  forcing,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  stand  the  test. 
Both  are  of  a  splendid  color  and  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  large 
flowers  with  long  stems,  such  as  the 
American  Beauty,  American  Belle, 
Madame  Caroline  Testout,  Bride,  Brides- 
maid and  Meteor.  While  the  latter  is  not 
an  extra  large  flower,  yet  it  is  the  best  red 
rose  we  have  for  winter  forcing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  for  flowers  of  the 
hj'brid  perpetual  class,  Brunner,  Laing, 
Baroness  Rothschild  and  others,  seem  to 
be  on  the  decline.  This  is  especially  no- 
ticeable in  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  few  varieties  that  I  consider  good  to 
grow  young  stock  of  in  the  greenhouse  in 
summer  and  lift  and  pot  in  fall,  winter  in 
a  cold  frame  and  plant  outdoors  next 
summer  are  Countess  Riza  du  Pare, 
Coquette  de  Lyon,  Dr.  Reymont,  Mme. 
Schwaller,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Hermosa, 
Meteor,  Mrs.  Degraw,  Marie  Guillot, 
Papa  Gontier,  Souv.de  Wootton,  (jueen's 
Scarlet,  Souv.  de  Malmaison,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  K.  A.  Victoria  and  Mme.  Caro- 
line Testout  This  list  might  be  consider- 
ably lengthened,  but  the  above  mentioned 
varieties  are  all  good  bloomers,  and  in 
most  localities  hardy  with  slight  protec- 
tion. 

CflRNflTION  DISEASES. 

Mr.  Fred  Domer  of  Indiana  said:  Our 
learned  men  have  helped  us  a  great  deal 
in  defining  diseases,  and  no  one  is  more 
thankful  than  I  for  their  knowledge  so 
freely  given.  They  show  us  the  character 
of  the  disease,  how  it  develops  and  grows, 
but  they  as  yet  could  give  us  no  sure 
remedy.  They  tell  us  sulphate  of  copper 
and  other  chemicals  will  kill  fungus,  just 
as  well  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  will  tell  us 
that  quinine  will  cure  fever.  But  very 
often  in  the  face  of  these  remedies  a 
patient  will  die,  and  the  rust  will  kill  our 
plants.  Our  professors  have  not  the 
practical  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the 
carnation,  which  is  essential  for  attack- 
ing the  disease  with  success. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


EGO  PLANT  FRUIT. 

J.  L.,  Milford,  Pa.,  writes:  "Please  tell 
me  if  egg  plant  can  be  kept  in  winter.  I 
put  away  fifty  last  fall  on  the  approach 
of  hard  frost,  with  other  vegetables,  in 
the  cellar,  but  they  only  lasted  a  few  days 
when  they  commenced  to  rot.  I  am  told 
that  they  can  be  kept,  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  how." 

About  the  middle  of  October,  or  before 

we  expect  a  sharp  frost,  we  pull  up  some 

egg  plants,  cut  offtheir  leaves  and  all  too 

old   or  too  young  fruits,  then  hang  the 

rC()NTINt'i:i)  ON  PACK  .S82.1 


BMABIiAINS  IN  FLOWERS 

\  Wli.a.t  "yoix  Oa,xx  ]Bviy  foi*  SO  CJents-  ( 


j-a.'j  Best  Single  Tulips,  »11  different. 
H-40  Ass't.  Tulips,  Double,  .Single  and  Parrot, 
ou  may  selPCt  half  of  any  two  6ets  for  50  cent 


ing  Chrvsanthemums,50cta 
e  Palms,  -  SOcta 

1  .5  sets  for  K.OO.  the  enlire 


When  wrltlnK  mention  Gardening. 


Have  You  Yet  Heard  of  Cupid? 

The  Floral   Wonder  of  the  Age! 

•  White  as  8n^^^  D  W  A  RF  S  W  EE  T  PE  A,  t  luit  ,•:  >  In  .    i, ,.!,,-  Ii  i^-h.     Itcnr- 


Farm.     Itiswur 
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HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the  prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen). — Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahUas, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
( Falconer)  .^The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countn.'  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successftil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.     SOcts. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  difterent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).     $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  theRose  (Par-sons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  FlowerGarden  (Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE.  GARDENING  CO..  Monon  Buildino.  GtiicaQO. 
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DI    TI      D£7    1000  Varieties  of  Ca. 

/-♦   A    /^rr<w      12  Cacti,  $1.    SlorSOcts. 
I    .\i   ^11      JSO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $». 

RARE  PLANTS  Book on'cacti",  116  Pages' lo'cts 
A.BLANC&C0.316.N  lUbSiPHILADELPHI' 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


H'      ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


IIKADINO.  MASS. 


BULBS  .^j^lP^S: 

Tree"  Ellwangef  &,  Barry.  j;;><!l;'^'^,'er:  n'. V. 


You  will  benefit  Gardening  by  men- 
tioning it  every  time  you  write  an 
advertiser  in  these  columns. 
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plants  up  by  the  roots  on  hooks  in  a  dry, 
(lark,  frost-proof  room;  a  warm,  well 
ventilated  cellar  would  do.  Cutting  off 
tlie  leaves  and  worthless  fruit  lessens 
evaporation,  hence  to  a  large  extent 
shrivelling.  Egg  plant,  like  squash,  in 
any  stage  of  its  existence,  growing  or 
cut,  dislikes  cold,  also  a  stagnant  atmos- 
])here,  hence  the  cellar  is  generally  a  poor 
place  forit.  We  keep  it  m  this  way  for  a 
month  or  so  in  fairly  good  condition,  but 
have  never  succeeded  in  keeping  it  over 
winter.  If  any  of  our  readers  have,  will 
iIr'v  kindlv  tell  us  how  thev  managed  to 


WflTERINO  PLANTS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

C.  J.  D.  R.,  Holland,  Mich.,  writes: 
"Have  you  made  any  experiments  as  to 
the  difference  in  results  produced  by  irri- 
gating flowers  orsprinkling  them?  Mar- 
ket gardeners  raising  vegetables  say  that 
they  cannot  grow  them  by  sprinkling 
with  cold  city  water,  but  do  have  success 
l)y  causing  the  water  to  flow  in  trenches 
.-iround  the  roots." 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  this  point  To 
begin  with,  though,  the  coldness  of  the 
water  makes  no  difference.  Irrigating 
from  surface  trenches  but  not  touching 
the  necks  of  the  plants  is  excellent,  or 
better  still,  through  underground  pipes. 
In  watering  outdoor  crops,  so  far  as  we 
can,  the  object  is  to  soak  the  ground 
about  the  roots,  but  keep  the  surface  dry 
.ind  mellow.  Wi  h  the  same  end  in  view, 
when  we  water  heavily  on  the  surface  or 
overhead  the  first  thing  we  do  next  morn- 
ing is  to  run  over  the  ground  with  long- 
toothed  steel  rakes  to  scarify  and  dry  the 
surface.  Take  sweet  peas  for  instance,  if 
the  seed  row  is  a  little  hollow  and  we 
soak  them  in  the  rowafter  a  while  agood 
many  vines  will  get' yellow  at  the  neck 
and  die  out,  but  draw  a  little  trench  on 
either  side  of  the  row  and  soak  the 
ground  through  them  and  without  wet- 
ting the  necks  of  the  pea  vines  much,  the 
difference  in  favor  of  it  is  quite  marked 
In  growing  melons  under  glass  in  winter 
one  of  the  main  points  to  observe  is  not 
to  wet  the  neck  of  the  vine.  In  raising 
the  lovely  Glory  pea  of  Australia  {Clian- 
thus  Dampieri)  that  too  is  a  vital  point. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  let  us 
urge  upon  you  the  wisdom  of  watering 
outdoor  plants  abundantly  and  on  the 
sui-face  whenever  they  get  too  dry.  Do 
this  late  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  even- 
ing, and  if  the  ground  isn't  covered  by 
foliage  or  is  exposed  to  sunshine,  run  the 
rake  over  it  next  morning.  Don't  let  a 
point  like  that  stand  between  yourthirsty 
plants  and  the  hose  or  watering  pot. 
.\nd  when  you  give  water  give  a  thorough 
soaking  of  it. 


OPENING  ft  HEftVy  SOIL. 

R.  C.  W.,  LaGrange,  III.,  asks:  "Can  I 
improve  a  heavy  black  garden  soil  (with 
clay  subsoil)  with  sand  or  coa/ ashes?  Or 
can  you  recommend  anything  not  too  ex- 
pensive or  difficult  to  obtain?" 

Sharp  sand  is  good,  say  a  coating  of 
two  to  tlircc  iiiehes  deep  to  the  foot  ac- 
cording to  the  stiffness  of  the  land;  the 
same  with  coal  ashes  But  we  would 
rather  have  a  heavy  dressing  of  swamp 
or  pond  peat  muck  that  had  been  thrown 
up  dry  to  rot  for  a  year  or  two  before 
using.  Of  this  we  would  use3  to  5  inches 
dee|)  to  the  foot  deep  of  clav,  and  as  a 
foot  deep  is  all  tli;il   \vc   generally  dig  the 


<l   b. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


vs. 


I*   "V'lS.A.i'e. 


A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  wARkHoiysTs:'"'       THc  WHilldln  Pottcry  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  Wharton  St.. 

Jacl(Son  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


^      For  Flowers  Indoors.      =^ 


H  Bowker's  3 
^      Flower  Food.     ^ 

y~  A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer,r^ 
^-  odorless,  made  from  chemicals  :^^ 
^~  applied  in  solution  once  or  twice^S 
^—  a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow— ^ 
^3  vigorously  and  blossom  abun-l3 
^dantly.  ^ 

&^         A  small  spoonful  for  a  z-inch  pot.       -^ 


^w-  We  pay  the  postage  and  send  a  book- 
^  on  "  Window  Gardening  "  free  with  each_ 
»_-  package.  - 

FERTILIZER    CO., 
27  Beaver  St.,  New  York. = 
43  Chatham  St,,Boston.r 


IBowker 


Child's  Rain-Maker. 

Sent  on  approval  to  readers  of  Gardening. 


M.  M.  JONES,  Gen'l  Agt., 
6122  Oglesby  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

Premium  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

ONLY   $S    FOR    E'THER 


II  •.U  VI    t.l  1.11    i 


i5r*i»iiv<^ 


Steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPl.Y 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

EppiNG,  Carpenter  &  Go.  uo. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SLUG-SHOT 


Madel.y  BENJ.  HAMMOND.  Fishkill-on-Hudson.  ^ 


'Peter   Phillips,   Puuxsutawney,   Pa.,    uses 

lier  pump  in  his  brewerj'." 

'Peter  Shaver.  Wegee,  O.,  uses  no  other  pui 


P()ttiiig-8oil 

for  Plants 

should  be  luh  iii  soluble  plant-foods. 

Albert's 
Horticultural  Manure 

iiLikes  it  rifh.     Should  be  mixed  with  the 
boil  when  pottint;,   and   u!>ed  in  solution 
later.      Enouyh  for  a  bushel  of  soil,  25c. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  and  sample  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 


''''  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Plants  Bulbsand  Requisites 

Thev  are   tlie  Best  at  the 
Ixiwest   Prices. 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

714  Chestnut  St.  Phili. 


W^ 


want  a  general 


baceous  plants, 


i  tasty,  orderly. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Qardeninq. 


VOLUME  1 

OF 

GARDENING. 

We  iLtve  had  another  lar^e  lot  ol  Vol.  1 
bound  and  can  now  till  all  orders 
promptly. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  hall  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  inde.xes, 
|2,25  eacli,  poslpaid. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

AlonoM  Building,  CHICA(iO. 


iSgs. 


GARDENING. 
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or  !5  :d  ":?  ^    r 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  ^^^^ 

(jreen= House    ^H^^^ 
2jY        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,  III. 

When  wrlllnK  mcntlcm  CardeiiliiK. 

NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  GAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  first- class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texa'rkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  950  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  A.  M. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Mans.  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Ghicaoo. 


GREENHOUSE 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


HITCHINGS   &  CO. 

KHliil.lisheil  50  Years. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  Larf^est  Maniifarturerr^  i>t 
GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING    APPARATUS. 


'/  n. 


.,  Greenhouses,   Palm   Hi 

Frame    Construct 
»KNI)  FOUK  C'KNTS  FOK  I  M.ISTKATK 


r    1  r   H   rticultural 
lejtin^r  Apparatus 
erected  complete 


irecnhous 
Iron 


mm^ 233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists.. 


We  desire  to  announce  the  dlesolutlon  nf  the  flmi  of  SIplle.  DoptTel  &  Co..  and  to  Introduce  to 
Its  succeseor.  The  Syracuse  Pottery  Co..  which  will  be  under  the  luanaRement  of  Wlllla 
and  Conrad  Breitschwerth.    The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  e 
meet  the  (rrowlnR  demand  for  our  stoods.    We  have  accordlDKly  enlarged  t 
unsurpassed  facilities  are  now  prepared  to  fill  the  larcest  order  on  shon 

machines  are  tumlnp  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pota  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
■  Intention  to  lead  In  further  improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 


DoptTel 
tand  capacity  and  with 


I  needed  i 


anner  satisfactory  t 


that  we  can  supply  ji 

Id  for  price  list  and  samples  and  i 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


HOT-AIR 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn, 
House, Garden, Stock 
orany other  purpose 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogui 

DeLAMAHR-RIDER  and  PUMPING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  pypii^,. 

PUMPING     ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  so 
safe  ttiat  a  child  can  run 

streams  or  any  l.nd  of  well,    TJi 

Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  g: 
ol  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When  wrltlny  iiierulun  (jardenlni;- 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  percent,  off  for  cash  with  order.    Special  dis- 
count on  lartre  orders.   We  carry  a  large  stock  on 
hand  of  good  strong  pota. 
PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 


1  pots,  per  1000 S3. 00 


,  per  1000822. (10 
.■B.OO 
60.00 


Address    HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

August  Kolker  *  Sons.  13«  &  KiS  W.  24th  St.,  New  TorS 

City.  New  York  Agents. 

Mention  QardenlDK- 


^lakeshift  Fences 
Make  Sliiftless  Fanners 

Not     .ir'v     li:   ,1       '.   ,■      iln    .       I,   ,     .        ,     ,i,.,nor- 

alizirL'  .  .  ,    1  ,,m 

'-:■„ V     :^   ;;,  ■,.„:,:-'';i 

iwoi'l''!,!!'  'oulli  'r,!,.    i,;y'w,.'ni„r''""'''"'"' 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.lHich. 

If  you  like  Gardening: 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 
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GARDENING. 


Sept.  /, 


J.  Wilkinson  Elliott, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Planting  Plans  and  Specifications 
furnished,  and  visits  for  consulta- 
tion made 

Nursery  stock,  of  all  kind  supplied 
at  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 


Price  List  sent  i 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Aiass. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

WHAT  ELSE  15  IT? 

50,000 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V..  U.  S. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  Btock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  >:hrubs. 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  .Seedlings.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed    Tee.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Uloomlngton,  111. 

]V  T^\]^/  is  the  time  to  buy  and  plant 

1>I\J  W   Cannas.    Also  your  Chrys= 

anthemums  for  fall. 

12  Best  Cannas  for  Sl-.W— Florence  Vaughan, 
Clias.   Henderson,   Mme.   Crozy,   A.   Bouvier, 


and  get  good 

PROBST  BROS.  FLORAL  CO. 

1017  Broadway,  Kansas 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow 
ering  Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  SlO.OO 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WATER   LILIES. 

VICTORIA  REQIA  and  V,  RANDI. 
Nelumbium  (Egyptian  Lotus)  &  Nymphara  Seed. 

Tubers  of  tropical  varieties  of  Nyniplia3aatall  sea- 
sons. Dormant  roots  of  hardy  varieties  by  mall. 
Ornamental  grasses,  sub-tropical  plants,  Cannas 
and  everythluK  pertaining  to  the  water  garden. 
Our  unrivalled  collection  has  been  awarded  the 
largest  number  of  Medals.  Certlflcates,  etc.  In  the 
United  States.  Catalogue  of  new,  rare  and  choice 
Aqiiiitlcs  on  appllciitlun. 
wn.  TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 


I'LEASK  mention  O.VKUENriG 
nj,'  to  advertisers. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^P  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Flans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application.       .       .       •       .       • 


Largest  buUders  of  Greenhouse  Structures.     Six  highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 
WSend  Four  Cents  I'ostage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^'"'^l^f^.t ^^T^L-^u.... 

Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 

DOESN'T  COST  A  FORTUNE! 

The  inexpensiveness  of  the 

"LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER 

is  another  feature  which  commends  it  to  the  owner  of 
small  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc. 
BOOKLET  FREE. 

4l^     S(merican  ^oi7er  Compani/ 

77". .7am  new  YORK:  94  Center  St.  CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 

New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

fifty  flower 


It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from 
self,  the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  jo 
most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  : 


a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it- 
;  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
__  .  ,  .  ,  full  description  of  this  .S«/»ci* 

and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  of  the  flower  will  be  found  in  '' Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plants.'' 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  soc.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
Plants;'  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  choicest  selections  and  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  .'ceds  and  plants.  Sent  free  to 
all  who  mention  Gardening.    Address 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,BoxQ,Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


We  are  ofTering  new  seed,  crop  1895,  of  the  finest' 
strains  of  these  seeds  in  the  world.  You  retiuire| 
both  for  Fall  Sowing.     Catalogue  free. 

I  large  pkt.  "International"  Mixed  Pansy,  25c.  ( 

''vruilNVsEi  STORE,  ' 

NEW  YORK.  26  Barclay  SI.         84  &  86  Randolph  St  .  CHICAGO  • 


10,000  Berbcris  Thunbergii,  IJ;  to  :;  11. 
20,000         ■'        redberried,  2  to354  ft. 
15,000        '•       purple  leaved,  2  to  '?,\i  ft. 
20,000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  ft. 
30,000  California  privet  .3  to  6  ft. 
10,000  common  privet.  3  to  6  ft. 
5,000  strong  Multiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

Also  Althea,  Snowberry,  Spirjea,  Viburnum,  Cor- 
nus.  White  Lilac,  threethomed  Acacia  and  all 
Evergreen  Hedge  plants.  Priced  cataloEue  to  any 
addr?ss.  B.  M.  WATSON. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 


Colony  Nurseries, 


Mrs.  THEODOSift  B.  Shepherd, 

Venturabj    the-Sea,  Cal., 

Otfer.sRare  PLAN  IS,  HI  LBS,  SEEDS,  CACTI, 

AND   SUCCLILLNTS. 

THRE.E,  GRAND  BEGONIAS: 


W 


t  orders  from  aa 
with  satisfactory 


"HREE   CRIMSON   RAMBLERS. 

Tht -j^rtat'-st  Kosc  nuveltv  offered  in  years 
Bv  iiK-iil,  nustpaid. '  Plant  now. 


$1 


anger  &  Barry.  MI.HopeNurseries.Rochesler.N.Y. 


GARDEN  1N6 


VOLUME   IV. 


September  15,  1895  to  September  1,  1896. 


CHICAGO: 

Thk   Gardexixg  Company 
1896. 


VOLUME   IV. 

September  15,  1895  to  September  i,  1896. 

CONTENTS. 


indicated  by  an  ^ 


Abeliaflorlbunda 

-Abies  laelocurpa 

Acalyphas  as  bedding  i 


AchimeneB 

Acttnldla  polygama.. 
Adlantums,  care  of. . , 
Agdesmla  clematldee 

AllantUB.  killlDg 

Allamandas 

Allspice,  tbe. Japan 
AletromerlM    iinrnntli 
Althteaur  u^f.-  ni  *h 
AltbiEas 


Amaryllis,  buw  i  yiuw 

Amaryllis,  sowing 

Ampelopsls 

Ampelopsls  Veltchll , — 

Ampelopsls  Veltchll  on  painted  wi 

*An"amateur*s  greenhouse 

Andromedas.  are  they  poisonous 

Anemone  coronarla 

Anemone  coronarla.  sowint; 

Anemone  Japonlca 

Anemone.  St.  Brigld's 

Anemone  Whirlwind 


Begonias,  sowing 

-Begonias,  rex 

Begonias,  the  newer  r 
Begonias,  '    ' 


fromcuttlnga.. 


Bellls  perennls  purpurea. . 


Berries,  grow  more  of  ihem 

Berries  In  June 

Berry  bushes,  propagating. 


Berry  growing. 


Bladder  nut.  American 

Blascbka  collection  of  glass  flowers.. 

Blister  beetles  on  clematis 

Blue  and  yellow  In  flowers 


Blue  marguerite,  the., 
Boltonla  latl&quamas. . 
BoltoDlas 


Cauliflower , 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  dwarf.. 

*Cedre!a  sinensis 

Celery 

Celery,  blanching 

Celery.  lettuce,  hotbede. 
Celery,  variegated  leaved.. 

Ceiosla  plumusa 

Cemetery  plants 


Cosmos,  early.  . 
Cosmos,  sowing 


Centaurea  Marguerite.. 

us.  white.*.'.' 
Cerasus  Laurocerasus  . 
Cereus  triangularis 


Cherries 

Cherry  blossoms,  pink. . 
Cherry,  dwarf  Japan... 
Cherry  trees,  budding. 


.  bedding  plants  used  I 


Annuals,  notes  on  garden 

Ante,  kllilng  fed 

Aphides  on  the  roots  of  young  t 

Apple  Esopus  Spitzenberg 

Apple  maggot,  the       

Apple,  origin  of  Baldwin 

Apples 

Apples  for  Wisconsin,  winter.. . 

Apple  tree  bark  louse 

Aquatics 

♦Aquatics,  a  small  pond  of 

Aquatics,  care  of  In  winter 

Aqullegla  seed 

Araucarlas  from  seed 

Arbor,  how  to  make  a  natural. 
Arbor  vitEe.  Douglas,  new 


Arlstolochla  elegans 

Arlstolochla  glgas  Sturtevantll. 
Arnold  / 


Asparagus  plumosus 

Asparagus  plumosus.  sowing.. 

Asparagus  Sprengerl 

Asparagus  vertlclllatus 

Aster  Amellus. ../."...'.'.'.'. '.'..!.. 

Aster  Maackll 

Aster  Novae  Angllac 

Aster,  the  New  Ent'!nn<i 


a  editor  visits 

Botanical  Garden.  Cambrldg 
BougalnvUlea  glabra. 
*Bougalnvlllea.  "--^--■- 


i  and  other  plants,  1 


Buettner.  Gretchen  ) 


Crocu; 
Crota: 


Crotons  out  of  ( 
*Cri'ptomerla  japonlca. . 
Cucumber,  variegated,. 


Cycas  revolula  wo: 
Cyclamen,  sowing 
Cydonla  japonlca. 


•  winter  fiowe 


Bulbs,  summer  flowerin 
Bussey  Institute,  the... 
Butted  glass 


;'■.    Decorative  plants  I 

Deerberry 

'Delphiniums 


Deutzla  Lemolnel.. 


Asters,  perennial. 


-in  Brooklyn  parks. . 


and  spectabile 


■rough  places.... S4d 


Baceharls  halimlfolla. 


J  In  New  Jersey, 


Bad  year  for 
'Barberry 

Bayberry 

"Beach  plum  the  

-•Bean  mildew 

Beans,  broad  Windsor.. 


•Bedding  planta 

Bedding  In  Lincoln  Park. , 
•Bedding  In  Washington 
Bedding  plants  used  at  Washington.. 
Bedding  plants  ust  " 

Beds  on  the  grouna 

Beech,  weeping  purple. 

Bees,  about 

Beets 

*Begonia,  Elletsons  nc 


Cannas'.  notes  on  ne' 
Cannas,  old  gold  ate 


clematis  panlculata  t 

Clematis  panlculata, 

lioS    Clematis,  propagating 

!'J14  Clematis,  red  spider. 

.Kit!  Clematis,  small  flowered., 

.22t;  Cleome  pungens , 

.30fi  Clerodendron  Balfourll... 

.    4  Clerodendron  Bungel.. 

.284  Clerodendron  foelldum. . . 


In  Chicago 


hra  acuminata 


Carnations.  Ave  monti 
Carnations,  Gulllauds 
Carnations  In  field,  sur 

3  in  winter.. 

,  keeping  0 


Begonia  Vernon., 

Begonias 

'Begonias  and  how  to  grow  t 
Begonias,  fringed 


Begonias,  not 


Elms,  transplanting.. 
Elvira  grape  vine  as  a 


)  and  shrubsfor  hold- 


Buonymus,  Japanese  winged.. 

Euphorbia  coiollata 

Evergreen  shrubbery  beds 

Evergreens,  snow  on  

Evergreens,  transplanting 

Exochorda  grandittora 


Fall  flowers., 


*Fern,  a  new 

Fern,  the  sword 

•Fernery,  a  greenhouse. 


iiwers,  how  to  grow. 


i'X 


8  and  defects  of  a 


.212    Hardy  e 


KouBa  berries. . 


'Flower  bed  c 

Flower  beds.  planttTiu 
Flower  Karden  questi-  'i 


Flowers  at  EKandale  In  Septei 
Flowers  In  bloom  at  Egandale 

Flue  heated  greenhouses 

Folla«e  plania 

Forest  Hills  Cemttery        

Forests  vs.  parks 


Lafierstroemla.  

pe  gardening,  book  on. .. 

•JilneBe  golden ... 

golden  In  Iowa.. 


I  Urlequln  cabbage  bug  ... 
I  larrlsU  Hlles  won't  start  tc 
iiawihom,  double  scarlet  t! 

t  leatb.  the  garland 

Heaths,  propagatlonof  har 

1  leatlng  a  Kreenhouse 

Heating  with  kerosene 

Hedge  for  8t.  Ix)ul8 


'Nepenthes  Masteralana. . 

Nepiirolepls    

Nerlne  lycorls.  sp'c 


Norway  spruce  li  .._ 
Norway  spruce  was  winter  killed, 
Notes  from  the  Arnold  Arboretu 
Nova  Scotia,  my  garden  In 


Oak  trees  c 
Obltuary- 


HellanthUB  Maxlmlllant 

I  lellanthus  orgyalls 

Hellopslalievls 

Hellopsis  PItcherlana 

Bemerocallls  auranilaca  major . 


beautiful  foliage... 
.ndrew  S.  Fuller 

•  ■!  "'ttage garden.*. 


uf^«i;i 


Frulttrees.  care  In  ftii 
Fruit  trees  for  an  n  1 1 1 ; 
Fruit  trees  for  Toronl. 
Fnilt  tree  questions. . . 
■ii^iehela.  a  pot  grown . 

fr^ichBlas 

Fuchsias  In  Ireland.. . . 


Galium  molIuKO 
Gaidenlftaorlda 
Gardener,  the 
Gardening  * 


Garden  In  Pennsylvania,  my 
Garden.  Mr.  B.  L.  Smith's. . . . 


Garden  th's  spilng.  n 
GauraLlndhelmeri  . 


Gentiana  a 
Geranium. 


Gllla     ■ 

GlDseng 

Gladioli,  Chllds'.  . 
Gladioli,  ho%T  1  wl 
Gladioli 


Gladiolus  Saundersli. 

Gladiolus,  the 

Gladiolus  with  thirteen  petals. 

Glass  flowers.  Blaschka 

Glauclum  corolculatum 

Glazing,  double 

Globe  artichokes 

Gloxinia,  sowing 

Godetlaa-. 


'Huntington  Falls,  Golden  t 
Hydrangea  and  salvia 


1  Mosetianu 


Lilacs,  some  good 

LUaca,  three  fine , 

Lilacs,  transplanting  In  summer. 

Lilacs  won't  bloom ..... 

Lilies....  

L'lles, ampelopsls,  honeysuckle.. 

Lilies,  fine  auratum , 

Lilies,  forcing 

Lilies,  hardy. 
•Lilies  In  a  Ne 
Lilies  In  pots.. 


7  Jersey  garden. 


Lilies. 


Lire  for. . 


•Lillum  Brownll. 


•Lomarla  glbba  blechnoldes  . 

London  pride 

Ljclum  chlnense 

Lycorls  radlata 


Hydrangeas  for  pn 
Hydrangeas,  prunii 

Hydrangea,  wild — 
Hymenocalllscalathlnum., 
llypericun  "' 


a  New  South  Wales 


Grafting  the  Camperdowa  elai 
Grape  huiiBf.  -'ur  c-ii 
Grape  Mru!'--  "'-'-^  *• • 


Greenhouse,  i 
Greenhouse. 


Greenhouse,  firing  a  small 
Greenhouse  flower  seeds. . 
Greenhouse,  tlue  heated.. 


,  English  and  Spanish.. 
,  Kojmpfer's 


Greenhouse,  beating  i 


•Greenhouse,  my  little 

Greenhouse  notes 

Greenhouse,  palntlnga 

Greenhouse  plants  In  bloom  1 


Greenhouses  In  the  south.. 

Grevlllea  robusta 

Grevlllea  robusta,  sowing.. 
Guernsey  Illy.. 


beautiful.. 

ingllsh 

1  Germany  i 


I  fuchsias  In  Ireland 


Japan  m^ple,  aconite  leavi 
Japan  maples  In  Illinois  .. 
lapanese  morning  glories.. 


Gunshot  plant,  the.. 


Halesia  tetraptera 

Hamburgh  grapes  and   greenbo 

Uaray  aster  and  adiumla 

Hardy  ferns 


Kulmlas.  transplanting  wile 

Kansas  gay  feather 

Kerosene  emulsion . 

Kerosene  stove  for  heating 


Magnolia  sallclfolla., 


nds,  to  preserve. . 


Manettla  v 

Mannertreu      

Manures,  artificial 

Maple  tree  borer 

Maple,  variegated  sycamore. . 

"Maples.  Japanese 

Marguerite,  blue 

Matrimony  r*-" 


Matrimony  vine. 


Mlgnoncttn 
Mignonetir 
MIgnotM  i: 


•Mlldev 
Milkweed. 
Millipede  ^ 


Morning  glorte«.  Japanese 

Morning  glory  Heavenly  Blue 

Moss  pink 

Mulberry.  Teas' weeping 

Musa  ensete,  keeping  over  winter 

Mushroom  bed.  Is  It  all  right 

Mushroom  culture 

Mushroom  growing  In  cool  cellar  . 
Mushroom  questions 


Mushrooms,  growing      

Mushrooms,  growing  in  earnest. 


Mushrooms  In  the  basement. . . . 
Mushrooms  In  the  greenhouse. 

Mushrooms,  maggots  in 

Mushrooms,  oat  sprouts  In  bed 
Mushrooms,  questions  about  . 


Musk  melons,  raising  . 
My  cool  grape  house. . 
Myrloa  cexlfera 


» point  In  growing. , 


Narcissus,  forcir 


Orchids  for  May  and  Ju 


Osmaothus  f  raerans , 

Otahelte  orange  as  a  house  plant 
Outdoor  plants  In  bloom , 


Palms,  ferns,  dracienas.  etc.,  best  for 

Palms  for  house  plants       '......'..'.'.'..  j: 

Palms  from  seed       

Palms,    oxalls, 

Pandaniis  Veitchli!; 


Ptaches  and  cherries  . 

Pear  blight       

Pear  Garber's  Hybrid. . 


Pear  tree  scale... 

Pears 

Pears.  Anjou  — 
*  Pears  for  homeu 


Pear 

Peas 

Pelargoniums,  show 

Pepper       

Perennials 

Perennials  for  narrow  border., 
Perennials  from  seed,  hardy. . . 
Perennials,  some  good  hardy. . 

Perennials,  sowing 

Perlsteiiaelata 

Persimmons.  Japan 

♦Petunias,  a  bed  of  


Phlox,  hardy  

Phlox  subulata 

Pbysianthus  albens 


)  and  beans  ^^ 


Pink  New  Mound 32 

Pinus  Massonlana  

•Pitcher  plants 18 

Plttosporum  undulatum H 

•elan  for  a  4  acre  place  21 

'Plan  lor  a  lart^e  city  place 13 

•P.an  for  Glen  (.'nve  R-  R.  Station :J5 

•Plan  for  lot  l.iOx^lD  feet :iC 

•Plan  for  two  small  places  treated  as 

one K 

Plants    and  flowers   beloved   by  the 


Plants  for  veranda  de 

Plants  from  seed 

Plants  In  bloom  ht  W 
Plants  In  bloom  June'. 
Plants  In  bloom  June 
Plants  In  bloom  July  .- 


PiatjcodoDB 


Pleasure  of  tirowlDg  plants  and  seeds 

Plumbago    rosea. ...  

Plums,  some  of  the  Japan . . .      ■ 
Polnsettla  as  a  window  plant,  me      . 

Polnsettlaa ,       '■''■'■ 

Poisoned  by  chrysanthemums 

Poisoning  by  tulip  bulbs 

Poison  lyy- Virginia  creeper 

Poisonous  wild  plants       ■  ■ 

Polyanthuaes  

Polygonum  crlspum.  

Poplar,  golden-leaved ., 

•Poplar,  the  Carolina       *>" 

Popples,  pink  perennial 

Poppy,  hybrid  oriental 

Poppy,  prickly... 


PotentlUas 

Pretlv  annual  Tine,  a...... 

Primrose  European  wild. . 

Primrose.  Ice  King ■ . 

Primrose  seeds  were  good 


-Marquis  of  Salisbury 

-Meteor,  climbing 

-Midget „••••;     ^ 

-Mrs.  K.  G.  Sharman-Crawford  . 

-Mosella 

-Pauls  Barly  Blush 

-Pauls  Single  White 

-Ketne  Ma"fe  Henrlette! '.'.'.'.'.'... 
-Sweet  briers.  LordPenzance  s 


Trees,  shrubs  and  vines  tried  at  Egan- 


;    Tfell;  Bu\HiTigitldnf6rnWly  Pl'antedj*! 
;:  I  Z'^X  newMTperennlals.  .m    Tfees.  tran^splantln^g  wlld.^ 
,1  ■  irtl  Dl.mal'wiel  and  shrubs  for.'.. .:«.    Trlc^rtls  hlrta  ...... ;;;;;:  -^ 


■>T'.i    Spanish  bayonet ...  -  -  ■  - 

.siai    Sparrows  and  spinach  seed 


a  pleasing. 


primula  ueiiuvuiai 

Primula  flurlbunda 

Privet  hedge,  planting  a       

Privet,  propagating..... 

Propagating  berry  bushes 

Propagating  bltler8we»-t. .  •  ■  ■  •  ,^ 
Propagating  privet  and  clematis 
Propagallon  of  hardy  heaths.... 

Protect  your  hardy  planu 

•Prunus  marltlma  

PrunusBlmonl 

-.  pruning 


Prunus  Bpinosa.  prumui 
Paeudolarlx  Krempferl. 
•Pumpkin  from  Malta,  i 
Pumpkins,  new  Malta. 

Pumkms.  squashes    .',-, 

Puschklnlasclllloldes... -■>. 

Pyrethrum  flowers  In  winter 

Pyrethrum  ullplnOBum ^ 

Pyrus  bel'ulifolla  stock  for  pear  trees  i 

Q 
Questions  about  the  Bower  garden. . . . 


-Hardy. 
-Hardy  I 
-How  I 
-Hybild 


-Marechal  Nlei  falling  

-Mildewed 

-Mlldewon 

-Moss,  list  of 

-Mulching  with  pasty  manure.. 

-Notes  on 

-Protecting ........ 

-Pruning  greenhouse  plants. 
—Slug,  hellebore  powder  for  . . 
-Some  of  the  newer  ones 

—Tobacco  awm  miilch. 

I'ransplanllng  old  bushes 


■■»'«;i  8plr»a'.'a  new  white  flowered 

il'wl  Splra;a.  aplgmy..  .    

iilU  !  Splrwa.  bed  of  dwarf 

, .l(It;i  spiraea  Bumalda 


2;ii  Spring  flowers.. - 

mi :  Spring  flowers  at  M 

■''i:>.\  Spring  planting  ... 

Squash 

2Ht;;  Squash,  Delicata.. 

ls;i  I  Squaw  huckleberry 

210  I  Stapella  glgantea. . 
■>:il  Staphyleatrifolla.. 

:f>l  j  star  thistle,  Texas. 

21S '  Stephanotls  — 
, .   :i  ]  stlgraaphyllon 

lilt    Stocks. sowing 


Tropaeolum  speclOBum    _..  - 
Trumpet  creeper  on  clothes  i 

Tuhpa  Battallnl 

for  bedding 


Under  the  mu  i  oerry 
Untimely  trimming  i 


Vacclnlum  Etamlneum  ... 
Variegated  rubber  plant. 
•Vase  In  Spencer  Park... 


I  27  ll.ST.u'uVlM 


killed'. 


t  for. 


-Without  winter  protection . . 

Rose  bugs  dont  eat  popples. . 

Rose  garden.  Jackson  Park... 

■  I  September 

mallow  from  seed 

1  and  other  new  plants. 


Rose  h( 


Streptocarpus.  hybrid  ...  

Streptocarpus  W  endlandll 
\M    Strobllanthes  anlbophyuus  ..  .  . 
sill  Strobllanthes  Dyerlanus        ..... 
:«!    sub  irrigation  for  newly  planted 

,  24  '  "Sugl  or  Japan  cedar 

27.'>.  Sulphuret  of  potash  

^ummer  outdoor  plants 


■'H  I  -VerandT  decorated  with  plan 
'iV  '  Veranda  decoration,  plants  fo 
),T  I  Veranda  vines,  red  spider  on. 
74  Veruenasand  Llllput  ilonlas. 
'  i;w    Verbenas,  spurious 

14S    Vlncetoxlcum  Buu.. 
:U4  1  Vine,  a  good  hardy 


Sweet  briars. 


lorth-faclng  pia 


\  ines  lor  puittiB..... . 

Vines  for  small  garden,  hardy — 

Vines  for  veranda  boxes —  

•Vines  around  Callfornlan  house. 


Rabbits,  protecting  fruit  trees  from. . 
Rifsed Ifowerbeds,' advantageof  . . . 
Raising  hardy  perennials  from  seed. 

■Ranche  greenhouses,  the .  ■, 

Raspberries........         ;;,,„  ■„■■ 

gfd  Se^d'lr'sVo^lb^.refanpEfrd-.  ;■ : 

Red  spider  a<id  wet  w  eather 

Red  spider  on  sweet  peas 

HSiSlinH^°!:^'^ii|i^esas, 

Ketlnosporas  . ...  ■■;-;■■  V-i  ilMIl  Sassaf  ras  tree 

Rhododendron  maximum . J.  iw    g^  „      ^uml 

Rho  odendrons ^-,  .50  i  •  "     .  •»  . 

Rhododendrons,  azaleas. 
Rhododendrons,  greenhi 
Rhododendrons,  how  I  grow 


Rubber  plant,  vanegaieu, 
Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow. 
Rubton  begonias. 
Rust  on 

•Rustic! 


■mi  I  SalntpauUa  lonantha . . . 

m\  SalntpauUa  lonantha.  sowing. 

lis    *Sallx  purpurea  pendu la 

Salplglossls 

layprounda 


sweet  potato,  the  buncn  .... . ... 

Sweet  potatoes,  keeping  In  winter.. 


Vloletw  for  spring  bedding 

Violets  In  po.s  for  spring  

violets  In  the  greenhouse.... 
Violets,  mulching  with  tobacco  1 
Vltex  A  gnus-castus ■ ; 


.«5|T» 


i.Chlt 


acoronarla. . 


Rhododendrons,  how  I  grow  them. . . . ,.»» 
KhododendroBS.  removing  seed  pods    M 

Rhododendrons,  why  did  they  die »■ 

•Rhododendrons,  wild  ^^ 

Rhubarb... ,;; 

Rhubarb,  forcing. .■ i-Jj 

Rhyncospermum  jasmlooioes ,;j 

Riclnus,  sel  t-sowed  r„5 

Kock-llned  banks  ..  '; 

Rosa  grandiflora ■  •=Jj 

Rosa  Lucia!,  grafting  on »■ 

Rosa  Plseardll .^ 

Rosa  rubrttolla  ..  "> 

Rosa  rugosB,  pruning  ■-  '" 

Rosa  rugosa,  welgelle 
•Rosa  Wlchuralana.. 
Kosa    Wlchuralana, 
hybrid  ...  .  ....  .... 

Rose  Bardou  Job 

—  Belle  Slebrecht... 
-Blanc  Double  dero 
— Calocarpii 


-Green,  a 

-Helen  Keller 

'apanese  trailing., 


Scale  Insect  on  osage  orange. 


'arragon 

s!  TausendscUonchen . . . . . . . .  „._.■• 

■>(1    'Terrace  garden.  Mr.  D  O.  Munn  1 

iij;l  Thlstle-Ukeplant.  a 

■mi  Thorn,  double  flowering 

Thousand-legged  ^ 

Thrips  ■     .... 

Thripslna  vinery. 

Thunbergia  alata. . . . 

Thunbergla  launfoll 

Toad,  the  comical ..,.■.•. 

Tobacco  dust  as  a  mulcnlor  \ 

Bea  naic  ......     ■ ,    Tobacco  stems., 

Sedum  spectablle .^    Tomato  plants. 

Sedum  ternatum r?r    i.'i^^i^Ji 

Seedlings,  raising.. , 

^     -  la  Park.  Rochester  vli 

shavlW  In  manure  

Shortla  galaclfolla    -•.... 
Shrubbery  bed  a  colored 

Shrubbery,  fertilizer  for  old  •,  rees  auu  »u...u= 

Shrubs  and  perennials  for  a  narrow         i,reeo  ^^^  g^^^^^g  fan  planting 

border. ■^^  ■■.■;■  ■IWiV'rto.ir.'hip        Trees  and  shrubs  tor  holdlni 

Shrubs  for   effect  In   tall,  desirable        ^'embaakment     •„••■•■/■; 


,e  grounds. 


Wallflower!  theann 


Torch  Illy,  many 

Transplanting  el  .".^ 

m — or,i*.   tino  evergreens 


1  Watercresses . 

-    ii,.    Watering 

■"    .'v  Watering  succulents  1 

„■.,  .ill  I  Water  lilies 

,  'r,3  I  Water  lilies,  grow  ng  I 


Window  plants,  wl 
Winter  blooming  .■ 
Winter  prutectlon 
Winter  protection  ! 


ardy.. 


■.'.372 


— Mme.  C.  Testout 

-Mme.  Jos.  Bonnaire ■  •  • 

-Mme.  Jos.  Combet....       

-Mile.  S.  de  Rodocanaohl. ;•■. 

—Marchioness  of  Londonderry 1.'. 


Shrubs'. 'iwel-ve  best  for'  sot 
Shrubs,  untimely  trimming  of . -• 
Shrubs,  wlldTB.  nursery  grown. 

Shrubs  wl.h  colored  leaves 

Silene  vlrglnloa. 

Silver  flr.  a  hybrid 

•Small  city  parks. •.••.■.. ••■•■_.■ 
Snapdragons  as  winter  flowers. 


embaakment 
Trees  and  "'"•" 


w'they  1 


Trees  and  i 

Trees  aiidshrub's'f'r'o'm  the 

Trees  and  shrubs  In  bloom 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  bloom  and 

Trees  and -  '"  x"-"-"  i"",: 

Trees  and 

Trees  and  shrubs,  notes  on.....  ... 

Trees  and  shrubs,  questions  about 

Trees  tor  small  gardeiis. 

Trees  for  southeru  California 

Treesforstreet  planting,  best  ... 
Trees,  heading  In  transplanted.. . . 
• planting  


Ap'ril.'!:.2i2 


'  2  I  Trees!  questions  i 
ISo'  Trees,  roots  of  .. 


'JKi\ 
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CEDEELA   SINENSIS    IN   PAIRMOUNT    PARK,    PHILADELPHIA. 


Trees  and  5hrubs. 


THE  CHINESE  CEDRElfl  «  .  S;,,, ,,  )  IN  FfllR- 
MOUNT  PARK,  FfllLflDElPfllfl. 

Those  ac(|uaiiilcil  with  the  cedrela  only 
by  reputation  will   be   |)Ieasc(l    to  see  bv 


this  illustration  what  a  beautiful  'ree  it 
is.  This  specimen  stands  where  it  has 
had  a  good  chance  to  show  its  charac  er, 
and  it  has  developed  beautiful  propor- 
tions. Its  foliage  and  wood  much  resem- 
ble that  of  the  common  ailan  us,  in  fact 
it  is  also  known  as  Ailantus  ffavescens. 
But  i  s  flowers  are  no-  malodorous  like 
those  of   he  common  ailan  us,  the  tree  is 


rounder  in  form  and  does  not  appear  to 
make  such  a  tall  growth  as  that  well 
known  ailantus  does.  Mr.  Miller  of  Fair- 
mount  Park  tells  me  this  tree  has  been 
planted  but  about  ten  3'ears,  yet  it  is 
about  thirty  feet  in  height  and  nearly  as 
many  in  width.  He  further  says  it  is  an 
excellent  tree  for  carrying  bright  green 
foliage  all   summer  in   the   dryest   times, 


GARDENING. 


Sept.  15^ 


when  so  many  other  trees  are  burning  up 
by  heat  and  drouth. 

"The  ailantus  would  be  a  favorite  tree 
for  cities,  as  it  thrives  well  in  rough 
places  and  poor  soil,  but  who  can  put  up 
with  the  sickening  odor  of  its  flowers  in 
June!  There  is  a  substitute  for  that  tree 
in  this  one,  the  cedrela.  There  is  no  odor 
to  the  flowers  so  far  as  we  know.  In 
1893  a  tree  of  it  flowered  in  German- 
town.  The  greenish  white  flowers  were 
in  a  long  drooping  raceme,  some  eighteen 
inches  in  length  and  with  no  odor.  As 
regards  the  odor  of  the  flowers  of  the 
ailantus  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  ihe 
flowers  of  the  female  one  are  odorless. 
To  prove  the  matter  I  have  watched  the 
flowering  of  a  seed-bearing  tree  here  two 
j'ears  in  succession,  and  no  flower  can  be 
more  ill-smelling  than  it  is. 
Philadelphia.  J.  Meehan. 

A  word  about  the  hardiness  of  the 
cedrela:  Eighteen  years  ago  we  planted 
a  tree  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  near  the  Linna>an  street 
gate,  in  a  sheltered  place,  but  ground 
ihat  was  wet  all  wipter,  and  it  grew  rap- 
idly in  height  and  bulk  of  trunk,  and  in 
sever  al  years  we  never  knew  of  it  being 
injured  by  the  winter.  At  Dosoris  it 
thrives  admirably,  but  its  big,  pithy, 
young  shoots  so  heavily  laden  with  foli- 
age sometimes  suffer  a  little  from  break- 
age by  wind  and  rain  storms  alter  July. 

NOTES  ON  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

Catalpa  speciosa  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  allothersbyitsunusually 
thick  seed  pods,  and  C.  Ki^mpferi  by  its 
bunches  of  long  verj'  slender  ones. 

Deutzias  for  forcinc  if  allowed  to 
wilt  and  shrivel  up  now  with  drouth 
will  be  very  much  impaired. 

The  snowberry  bushes  now  arching 
with  their  load  of  ivory  white  berries  are 
as  showy  as  bright  shrubs  in  blossom. 

The  Chinese  tamarix  is  still  gay  in 
blossom,  what  an  elegant  shrub  it  is! 

Spir-BA  Bumalda  is  in  full  bloom  a 
s  cond  time.  It  is  a  very  compact,  neat 
and  floriferous  shrub,  running  about  2  to 
3  feet  high,  nearly  twice  as  much  in 
diameter,  and  a  cushion  of  pink  flat  cymes 
of  blossoms,  more  or  less  all  summer. 

Caryopteris  Mastacanthls  with  its 
profusion  of  pale  blue  minute  blossoms 
crowded  in  its  axils  is  opening  its  flowers. 
Although  not  at  all  a  showy  plant, 
blooming  as  it  does  at  this  time  of  year 
renders  it  a  valuable  acquisition. 

The  Chaste-tree  {Vitex  Agnus  castus) 
has  been  in  bloom  for  a  month;  its  long 
close  spikes  of  small  lavender  flowers  are 
quite  attractive,  although  not  showy.  It 
is  somewhat  uncertain  with  us  in  winter. 
Clematis  paniculata  is  passing  from 
its  glory,  for  it  has  been  glorious.  Save 
the  seeds  that  ripen  with  you  this  fall  and 
sow  them  in  boxes  out  of  doors  or  in  a 
cold  frame.  They  may  germinate  next 
spring  or  in  the  following  July.  What  we 
sowed  last  winter  in  boxes  in  a  shaded 
cold  frame  are  now  up;  we  believe  every 
seed  has  germinated, 

Abelia  fi.orihunda  and  Leycesteria 
tormosa  are  two  small  shrubs  that  are 
hardy  at  Baltimore  and  south,  but  not  so 
at  Dosoris,  but  by  heeling  them  into  a  pit 
over  winter  and  planting  the»i  out  in  the 
garden  in  spring  they  keep  in  bloom  all 
summer  and  till  frost  comes. 

Hypericum  Moserianum  is  still  in 
bloom.  There  hasn't  been  a  day  since 
June  when  it  wasn't  in  flower. 

BuDDLEiAS  are  coarse  shrubs,  and  ex- 
cept for  variety's  sake  are  hardly  worth 
growing.  But  no  shrub  we  know  of  is 
more  sensitive  to  drouth. 


Lespedeza  SiEBOLDii  or  Desmodium 
penduli/Joruw  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called  is  now  in  perfection  of  bloom,  and 
what  a  capital  mass  it  is  at  f.iis  time  of 
year.  Every  one  should  grow  it,  give  it 
good  soil  and  lots  of  room,  and  cut  it 
down  to  the  ground  everj'  winter,  then 
make  a  crate  for  it  to  climb  up  through 
and  let  its  shoots  now  laden  with  purple 
pea  flowers  bend  over  in  graceful  fashion 
and  so  that  the  crate  cannotbe  seen.  The 
white  flowering  form  known  as  Desmo- 
dium Japonicum  is  a  fortnight  later  in 
blooming  than  the  other  and  is  now  only 
opening  its  flowers. 

Hydrangeas  must  have  water  if  we 
want  good  foliage  and  fine  flowers;  and 
if  we  keep  them  thoroughly  well  watered 
their  panicles  will  keep  in  beautiful  condi- 
tion far  longer  than  they  would  if  at  all 
left  to  get  dry. 

KousA  Berries. — There  is  now  in  ripe 
fruit  at  Dosoris  two  trees  of  Cornus 
Kousa  (used  to  be  called  lienthamia 
/apon/ca),  a  Japanese  plant,  laden  with 
bright  red,  soft  fruit  like  strawberries, 
each  berry  about  an  inch  to  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter  and  set  singly  on 
a  stalk  like  a  cherry.  They  are  showy 
and  ornamental,  and  the  happy  robins  in 
the  trees  remind  us  that  the  fruit  is  good 
to  eat.  But  we  don't  care  for  it.  This 
cornus  has  large  white  showy  'flowers" 
like  those  of  our  flowering  dogwood  but 
appearing  later  in  the  summer  (June). 
Given  an  open,  warm,  sheltered  spot,  and 
good  moist  ground,  as  a  flowering  tree  it 
is,  in  its  season,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  in  the  garden.  It  was  illustrated 
in  Garde.ning,  page  140,  Februarv  1, 
1895. 

Rosa  Pissardii  is  a  single  white-flower- 
ing species  that  is  now  very  prettily  in 
bloom,  in  fact  it  has  been  in  flower  all 
summer.  It  suffered  a  little  last  winter, 
but  soon  recovered  and  set  to  growing, 
and  every  stout  young  shoot  all  summer 
has  been  terminated  by  a  bunch  of  many 
buds  and  blossoms.     And  there  are  more 


grow  at  will  and  had  not  been  pruned  are 
now  past  blooming,  butbushesthat  were 
pruned  hard  back  last  winter  or  spring 
are  still  bearingmanyblossoms, although 
much  past  their  best.  We  heard  some  one 
speak  of  them  as  "tree  hollj-hocks"  the 
other  day.  Now,  don't  do  that.  Rose  of 
Sharon  is  a  common  name  for  them,  but 
we  like  althjea  best. 

Clerodendron  FtETiDUM  Or  Bungei  is  a 
spreading  shrub  with  large  handsome 
leaves,  and  now  large,  showy,  broad 
heads  of  purplish  pink  flowers.  But  on 
account  of  its  ill-smelling  leaves  and  habit 
of  dying  down  in  winter  and  suckering 
all  over  the  place  next  summer  we  cannot 
recommend  for  small  gardens. 

Clerodendron  trichotomitm  is  an- 
other species  taller  and  hardier  than  the 
preceding,  and  also  now  in  bloom.  Let 
us  quote  from  one  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive European  catalogues:  "The  flowers 
appear  in  September  and  are  produced  in 
large  terminal  cymes;  they  are  white  with 
a  purplish  calyx,  and  delightfully  fra- 
grant. It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
useful  of  hardy  shrubs.  Its  vigorous  con- 
stitution, bold  aspect,  and  its  blooming 
at  a  season  long  after  other  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  are  past  their  beauty, 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  as  a  desirable 
plant  for  every  shrubberj'."  All  quite 
true  so  far  as  large  gardens  are  concerned. 
It  is  10  feet  high  at  Dosoris  now  and  in 
full  bloom,  liul  it  suckers  badly  at  the 
root,  sprouts  coming  up  0  or  8  feet  away 
from  the  old  |)lant,  and  the  foliage  is  as 
ill  smelling  as  that  of  the  Jinison  weed. 


The  variegated  Japan  Pine. — There 
is  a  very  pretty  plant  of  the  variegated 
Pinus  Massoniana  here,  the  one  whose 
foliage  is  white  with  transverse  green 
markings  It  rivets  the  attention  of 
everyone  who  comes  near  it.  An  eminent 
landscape  gardener  looked  upon  it  the 
other  day.  "No  "  said  he,  "we  wouldn't 
dare  to  use  that  sort  of  thing  in  our 
work.  But  I  must  allow  that  no  sooner 
do  some  of  our  patrons  get  through  with 
our  services  than  the\'  root  out  some  of 
our  planting  to  make  room  for  that  sort 
of  thing."  Then  why  don't  you  set  apart 
an  appropriate  place  for  such  things,  as 
you  do  for  flower  beds,  rather  than  have 
them  break  in  upon  j'our  work  and  mar 
your  picture?  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  scream  aloud  against  all  of  these 
things,  and  when  it  comes  to  coarse, 
gaudy  or  sickly  looking  plants  we  don't 
blame  j'ou,  but  there-  .are  gems  even 
among  variegated  plants,  and  this  pine 
is  one  of  them.  A3e,  and  there  are  sour 
grapes  among  them  too,  this  little  pine 
for  instance,  and  that  is  why  we  see  it  so 
seldom. 

Digging  in  shrubbery  beds  as  one 
would  dig  in  a  flower  border  should  be 
discouraged,  but  when  we  look  upon  the 
baked  hard  crust  in  the  shrubb.ries,  com- 
mon sense  appeals  to  us  to  break  it  loose 
to  readily  admit  air  and  rain.  But  don't 
dig  it  deep,  only  quite  shallow. 

Poison  ivy'  on  the  trees. — Get  onj'our 
leather  gloves  and  go  out  and  tear  it  ofl 
and  out  at  the  root.  Don't  harbor  it  on 
your  premises  at  any  price. 


JflPflNESE  MflPlES. 


In  North  America  we  have  nine  species 
of  maples,  some  of  them  of  magnificent 
arboreal  proportions,  and  surpassing  in 
economic  and  landscape  value  the  maples 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  all 
are  not  big  timber  trees  like  the  rock 
maple  or  red  maple,  some  are  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  for  instance  the  mountain 
maple  (.leer  spicatum)  and  the  moose- 
wood  (A.  Pennsylvanicuw).  Japan,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  headquarters  for  the 
genus,  no  fewer  than  twenty  species  being 
indigenous  in  that  country;  but  few  of 
them,  however,  attain  a  large  size,  and 
none  of  them  equals  in  this  respect  our 
large  maples.  Acer  pictum,  a  tree  not 
uncommon  in  our  gardens,  is  theirlargest 
species,  reaching  in  their  forests  about 
fifty  feet  in  height. 

But  what  we  generally  krow  as  Jap- 
anese maples  in  our  gardens  are  the  little 
bushy  plants  with  variously  colored  and 
often  deeply  divided  leaves.  They  consist 
of  two  species,  namely,  Acer  Japonicum, 
the  one  with  the  larger  and  more  undi- 
vided leaves;  and  the  other,  -4cer  palma- 
tum,  or  as  we  often  find  it  in  catalogues, 
.4.  polymorphum,  which  is  the  parent  of 
all  the  fern-leaved  and  multicolored  vari- 
eties. Not  only  are  they  esteemed  garden 
plants  in  this  country  but  they  also  find 
a  place  in  most  every  garden  in  Japan, 
and  the  types  are  one  of  the  main  features 
of  their  forest  flora. 

These  little  Japanese  maples  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  plants,  especially  in  spring 
and  early  summer  when  they  burst  into 
full  leaf,  and  the  various  colors  of  the 
foliage  are  deep  and  decided.  As  the  sum- 
mer advances  the  deep  colors  fade  out 
very  much,  but  the  lace-like  foliage  re- 
tains its  beautiful  outlines.  They  also 
blossom  quite  prettily  in  spring.  And 
again  in  fall  severalof  the  varieties  deepen 
in  color  and  assume  ver\'  beautiful  autumn 
tints. 

Although  the  Japan  maples  are  hardy 
at  Boston  and  Rochester  they  are  not  re- 
liably hardy  .it   Chicago;  they  seem  to 
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attain  their  greatest  perfection  in  this 
country  along  the  middle  states.  Like 
most  Japanese  plants  they  love  shelter 
from  cold  winds,  fairly  good  ground, 
abundant  moisture  at  the  root  and  good 
drainage.  . 

All  of  the  varieties  can  be  propagated 
by  layering,  and  it  is  a  fine  way  of  raising 
them  too,  for  by  it  we  get  sturdy,  healthy 
plants  with  good  roots  and   of  fine  root- 


ing 


action.     But  of  course   layering 


slow  process  and  nurserymen  could 
hardly  afford  it.  The  commonest  way  of 
propagation  is  by  grafting.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  the  Japanese  gar- 
deners are  perfect  mechanics  in  the  art  of 
grafting,  and  superior  to  our  propa- 
gators, but  this  is  a  mistake,  uglier  and 
clumsier  work  than  we  get  from  Japan  in 
grafting  and  inarching  maples  we  have 
never  seen;  such  uncouth  grafting  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  an  American  nursery. 
And  the  fact  that  they  work  several  vari- 
eties on  to  one  stock  is  nothing  remarka- 
ble, it  is  simplv  a  finnicky  ])icce  of  work 
that  any  boy  can  do,  just  as  he  can  with 
roses  or  fruit  trees.  If  you  want  a  per- 
fect plant  restrict  it  to  onevariet}-.  These 
maples  are  also  raised  from  seed.  But 
the  seedlings  raised  fromseeds  saved  from 
the  varieties  are  largely  the  same  as  the 
original  type;  in  some  instances,  however, 
as  in  the  varieties  atropiirpiireum  and 
sanguineum  quite  a  numlicr  are  apt  to 
come  true  to  the  variety.  These  are 
marked  in  the  seed  beds  and  saved  apart 
from  the  others.  And  they  make  the 
finest  plants,  for  there  is  no  tree  likely 
to  be  so  healthy  as  the  one  on  its  own 
roots. 

Among  the  best  varieties  to  get  are 
Japonicum  and  its  larger  leaved  form 
macranthuw,  also  aconitifolium  with 
much  divided  leaves,  and  a  gem,  These 
are  not  fern-like  leaved  varieties.  There 
is  a  very  distinct  form,  too,  with  yellow 
leaves  and  cilled  aurciiw,  but  it  burns  in 


summer  with  us.  Among  the  finely  cut 
sorts  get  dissectuin,  green;  dissectuni 
atropurpureum,  crimson;  atropurpureuw 
and  sanguineum,  with  larger  and  less 
divided  leaves  than  the  others,  deep  crim- 
son color  and  vigorous  habit.  And  by 
way  of  variety  get  the  hornbeam  leaved 
maple  (Acer  carpini folium),  a  rare  and 
pretty  little  tree  with  plain  leaves  not  at 
all  like  those  of  a  maple.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  at  Boston;  in  '77-'78,  there  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  it  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
at  Cambridge,  and  which  we  layered, 
raising  many  yotmg  plants  from  it. 

Where  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  these 
beautiful  little  maples  let  us  urge  upon 
you  to  plant  the  Ginnala  maple  (.leer 
Tartaricum  var.  Ginnala),  a  Manchurian 
tree,  also  common  in  Northern  Japan.  It 
makes  a  small  leaved  beautiful  little  spec- 
imen 10  to  20  feet  high  in  the  garden. 

Our  illustration  was  engraved  from  a 
photograph  of  a  Japanese  maple  {palma- 
tum  atropurpureum)  0.5  it  is  now  grow- 
ing in  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
for  the  use  of  it  here. 


TRflNSPLflNTINO  fl  LflROB  HORSE  CHESTNUT 
TREE. 

Subscriber,  Aniityvillc,  L.  I.,  writes:  "I 
have  a  horse  chestnut  tree  about  30  fe:t 
high  which  I  would  like  to  transplant  this 
fall  or  winttr.  Can  it  be  done  with 
success?" 

Take  your  ladder  and  saw  right  away 
and  cut  in  the  branches  of  that  tree  (|uite 
hard,  even  head  it  down  a  good  many 
feet.  Then  describe  a  circle  around  the 
stem  ofthetree,  on  the  ground,  say  run- 
ning six  feet  out  from  the  trunk.  Just 
outside  this  circle  cut  a  deep  trench,  say  4- 
feet  deep,  so  as  to  sever  every  root  pro- 
jecting bevond  it,  and  fill  it  up  at  once. 
Abou't   the  end  ofMarch  or  first   of  next 


April  throw  out  this  trench  again  and 
dig  the  dirt  away  from  the  roots  till  the 
ball  is  reduced  enough  to  permit  of  the 
tree  being  carried  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, llorscchestnuts  areeasy  to  trans- 
plant, but  in  the  case  of  such  a  big  tree  as 
that  there  are  risks;  besides  it  is  a  labori- 
ous and  expensive  job,  and  often  times  a 
healthy  young  tree  will, after  a  few  years, 
outgrow  the  big  old  one. 


J.  B.  G.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  asks  if  they 
are  hardy. 

Matrimony  vine  (Lycium):  Yes,  per- 
fectly. 

Madeira  VINE  (Bot/ss/n^g'au/tya):  No.  It 
is  a  tuberous  rooted  plant,  so  we  dig  up 
the  roots  before  sharp  frost  sets  in,  cut 
the  vines  off,  let  the  tubers  dry  a  little  in 
tiie  sun,  then  store  them  past  dry  in  the 
I  cllar  just  as  we  do  dahlias.  When  the 
i;round  gets  mellow  and  dry  about  the 
riid  of  .\pril  or  first  of  Mav  we  plant 
ihem  out  again.  They  don't  need  much 
warmth  in  winter;  simply,  like  potatoes, 
keep  them  from  frost. 

Manettia  cordifolia:  No,  it  isn't 
hard}-  either.  It  is  a  tuberous  species,  in 
tliis  way  differing  from  M.  bicolor,  the 
kind  boomed  so  much  during  the  last  few 
\  ears.  On  the  approach  of  sharp  frost 
I  ut  the  plants  well  back,  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground,  and  lift  the  roots, 
keeping  a  little  loam  to  them  if  it  will 
stick,  then  store  them  close  together  in  a 
shallow  box,  covering  them  with  loam. 
Keep  in  the  cellar  over  winter  and  away 
from  frost,  but  don't  let  them  get  dust 
dry.  In  early  spring  j'ou  may  pot  them 
up  singly  and  start  them  a  little  before 
planting  them  out;  or  you  may  leave 
them  dormant  in  the  box  till  it  is  time — 
first  of  Mav— to  set  them  out. 


SflSSflFRflS  TREE  IN  FRUIT. 

C.  B.,  New  York,  writes:  "I  enclose 
herewith  a  siiray  of  leaves  and  fruit  from 
a  tree  growing  by  a  roadside  in  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.  The  tree  is  about  20  feet 
high  and  covered  with  the  fruit.  It  has 
the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  a 
sassafras,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  sassa- 
fras in  fruit.  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to 
know  what  it  is.  I  wish  to  express  my 
continued  pleasure  in  reading  Gardening." 

It  is  a  sassafras.  But  the  part  you  send 
us  is  only  the  pedicels,  the  fruit,  a  blue 
drupe,  must  have  already  dropped 
and  jou  didn't  see  it.  Even  the  multi- 
tudinous red,  fleshy  pedicels,  however, 
hanging  in  clusters  all  over  the  twigs, 
without  the  fruit,  are  very  ornamental, 
and^  in  fact,  not  very  common  by  the 
wavside. 


Roses. 


TAB  ROSES  ARE  MILDEWED. 

X,  South  New  Jersey,  writes:  "On  re- 
turning from  a  trip  away  I  find  all  the  roses 
mildewed  and  their  lower  leaves  growing 
j'cUow  and  dropping  off.  The  kinds  were 
selected  from  a  careful  comparison  of 
many  different  lists  in  Gardening;— La 
France,  Malmaison.  Persian  Yellow,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Mnie.  Georges  Bruant,  Clo- 
thilde  Soupert,  Paul  Neyron,  Hermosa, 
Cramoisi  Superieur,  etc.  I  am  trying  sul- 
phur, but  am  afraid  it  is  too  late."  Would 
cutting  them  back  severely  do  good?  And 
if  so,  when  should  it  be  done?  They  are 
in  good   rich  soil,  two  feet  deep,   which 
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was  freshly  put  in  my  garden  last  fall, 
and  are  well  watered  every  day,  as  seems 
necessar}'  for  all  flowers  and  grass  in  this 
dry  climate." 

Outdoor  roses  are  apt  to  mildew  in 
summer  in  defiance  of  all  preventives. 
We  have  three  large  rose  patches  here, 
two  have  been  planted  for  several  years, 
and  one  was  planted  a  year  ago,  the 
latter  being  in  the  best  ground.  In  the 
first  two  patches  we  had  a  little  mildew 
in  July  and  August,  but  it  has  mostly 
disappeared  now,  and  without  an3'  pre- 
ventive measures  having  been  taken;  in 
the  new  beds  mildew  set  in  in  June  very 
badly,  and  notwithstanding  spraying  and 
watering  it  has  continued  without  cessa- 
tion. Sulphur  checks  and  in  a  measure 
prevents  mildew,  but  it  does  not  cure 
affected  parts.  The  same  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  ammoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper.  However,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  use  these,  the  sulphur  as  a  powder 
dusted  on  the  plants  from  a  bellows,  the 
others  as  a  liquid  spray  applied  from  an 
atcmiizer  orfine-rose  syringe.  But  it  isn't 
the  downy  mildew  that  is  causing  the 
lower  leaves  to  fall  off,  they  must  be 
troubled  with  anthracnose,  black  spot  or 
some  other  of  the  countless  fungus  evils 
peculiar  to  the  rose  (Dr.  B.  D.  Halsted 
says  165  kinds  are  recorded).  But  the 
treatment  given  above  will  help  the  roses. 
Or,  let  us  give  Dr.  Halsted's  prescription: 
Black  spot  "may  be  held  in  check  by  the 
carbonate  of  copper  compound,  using 
three  ounces  of  the  carbonate  of  copper, 
one  quart  of  ammonia,  and  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  spraying  should  be  done 
once  week,  using  a  hose  and  a  nozzle  that 
gives  a  fitie  spray.  The  point  should  be 
to  wet  every  part  of  the  plant  and  yet 
not  drench  it.  If  manj'  leaves  have  fallen 
from  the  plant  they  should  be  gathered 
up  and  burned." 

No,  don't  cut  down  your  plants  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Cutting  them  now 
would  cause  them  to  start  into  fresh 
growth,  and  thus  render  them  rather 
tender  in  winter,  besides  it  might  start 
the  very  eyes  that  should  be  preserved  for 
next  summtr's  blossoms. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


FLOWERS  IN  BLOOM  AT  EOflNDflLE,  AUGUST 
20,  1895. 

Otic  of  the  earliest  dwarf  asters  to 
bloom  is  A.  Amellus  var.  Uessarabicus,  a 
Russian  introduction  growingabout  two 
feet  high,  producing  freely  large  deep  pur- 
ple flowers  with  a  yellow  eye. 

The  Kansas  gay  feather,  bearing  the 
easily  pronounced  botanical  name  of 
Liatris  pycnostachya  is  one  of  the  rather 
showy  Howers  available  for  dry  places. 
When  grown  in  masses  it  is  quite  efiect- 
ive.  It  has  stiff  sessile  lanceolate  leaves, 
from  which  spring  tall  stems,  bearing 
cylindrical  spikes  of  pale  purple  flowers, 
reaching  a  height  of  three  or  more  feet. 
Not  choice  enough  for  a  select  position. 

The  recently  introduced  fleabane  (Inula 
ensifolia)  grows  six  inches  high,  bloom- 
ing quite  freely.  Flowers,  a  bright  yellow 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It 
promises  to  be  useful  border  plant. 
Erigeron  speciosus,  often  catalogued  as 
Stenactis  speciosa,  has  showy  aster-like 
flowers  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  the  ray 
florets  are  violet,  numerous  and  very 
narrow,  the  center  disk  is  yellow,  foliage 
inclined  to  be  tufted.  The  plant  grows 
about  eighteen  inches  high  and  is  quite 
attractive.  This  is  a  second  crop,  its  flush 
of  flowers  is  in  June. 


The  showy  stone-crop  {Sedutn  specta- 
bile)  an  admirable  member  of  the  live-for- 
ever family  from  Japan,  is  a  splendid  bor- 
der plant  for  a  bed  of  perennial  phlox, 
that  in  dry  weather  are  apt  to  lose  their 
lower  leaves,  which  feature  of  untidiness 
the  sedum  hides.  It  comes  into  full  bloom 
when  the  phlox  is  about  through  and 
remams  in  perfection  a  long  time.  It 
forms  a  broad  almost  glaucous  colored 
plant  some  eighteen  inches  high,  bearing 
numerous  broad  flat  heads  of  handsome 
small  rose  colored  flowers. 

The  cardinal  Hower  (Lobelia cardinalis) 
is  indigenous  in  our  swamps,  where  it 
passes  the  winter  more  safely  than  in  our 
gardens.  In  heavy  soil  its  shallow  grow- 
ing roots  are  upheaved  by  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing,  but  in'  its  habitat,  the 
roots  of  neighboring  plants  protect  it.  In 
the  light  soil  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  it 
winters  well.  Otherwise  it  takes  kindly 
to  cultivation  with  ordinary  moisture, 
growing  about  three  feet  high  and  pro- 
ducing long  flower  spikes  of  a  deep  cardi- 
nal red  color  that  are  very  showy  at  a 
distance.  Its  blue  flowered  companion 
L.  syphilitica,  a  coarser  and»-l«6s-6howy- 
plant,  is  also  indigenous  and  improves  un- 
der cultivation. 

The  giant  ox-eye  daisy  (Pyrctbrum 
uliginosutn)  is  as  its  specific  name  implies 
another  moisture-loving  plant.  Under 
good  cultivation  it  soon  forms  large 
clumps,  bearing  terminal,  daisy-like  flow- 
ers two  or  more  inches  across.  It  comes 
from  Russia  and  is  a  choice  acquisition. 

Phlox  subulata,  the  American  moss 
pink,  is  bearing  its  second  crop  of  flowers, 
and  while  not  as  profuse  as  in  early 
spring  it  gives  us  a  color  that  is  not  com- 
mon at  this  time.  It  has  handsome  moss 
like  foliage  only  a  few  inches  high  and 
bears  pinkish  flowers  in  great  profusion. 
It  makes  a  capital  edging  and  is  hardy 
where  water  does  not  stand  in  winter. 

Heliopsis  Issvis,  the  false  sun  flowerand 
also  known  as  ox-eye  is  the  only  member 
of  the  family  indigenous  with  us  and  "the 
woods  are  full  of  them."  They  improve 
under  cultivation  and  are  admirable  for 
cutting.  Thej'  grow  from  three  to  five 
feet  high,  bearing  golden  yellow  flowers 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  [But  keep 
it  in  check,  for  it  self  sows  so  freely  that 
it  soon  becomes  a  weed.— Ed.] 

The  sweet  pepper  bush  (Clethra  aini- 
/b/j'a)  is  weaker  in  flower  this  year  than 
usual,  probably  on  account  of  the  last  win- 
ter being  so  severe.  It  is  an  attractive 
shrub  about  four  feet  high,  with  dark  green 
foliage,  and  showy  upright  spikes  of 
creamy  white  fragrant  flowers.  [Abund- 
ant in  swamps  in  the  Atlantic  States,  but 
a  verv  desirable  garden  plant  for  all  that. 
—Ed.'] 

Hydrangea  paaiculata  grandiflora,  in 
standard  and  bush  form  is  nearing  its 
prime.  It  is  so  well  known  that  a  descrip- 
tion is  unnecessary.  It  well  repaj's  good 
soil  and  copious  watering.  A  severe  cut- 
ting back  eachspringandthinnincoutthe 
weaker  shoots  in  July  tend  to  large  pani- 
cles of  bloom.  These  make  fine  winter 
bouquets  for  large  vases.  Just  when  to 
cut  them  is  hard  to  tell.  If  too  soon  the 
sterile  flowers  (theonly  ones  we  generally 
see)  shrivel  up  and  if  we  wait  too  long 
the}'  assume  a  withered  look,  but  if 
we  choose  just  the  right  time  we 
preserve  that  delicate  sea-green  shade, 
and  the  early  pinkish  hue  that  comes  to 
them.  I  make  three  cuttings.  One  about 
September  20,  when  I  think  it  is  nearly 
the  right  time,  one  later  on,  when  I  feel 
sure  it  is  the  right  time,  and  again  in 
about  a  week  "for  luck."  These  are  hung 
heads  down  in  a  dark  room  to  dry  the 
sterns  straight,  some  being  put  heads  up 


in  an  empty  vase  to  produce  drooping 
heads  for  front  and  sides  of  bouquet. 
When  needed  the  best  are  chosen. 

Clematis  apiitolia,  a  Japanese  species, 
C.  vitalba  from  Britain  and  Western  Asia, 
and  our  native  C.  Virginiana  resemble 
each  other,  superficialty  in  leaf  and 
flower  so  closely  as  to  all  lay  claim  to  the 
host  of  common  names  such  as  Lady's 
bower.  Maiden's  Honesty,  Old  Man, 
Traveller's  Joy,  Virgin's  Bower,  etc.  All 
grow  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  bear 
panicles  of  small  greenish  white  flowers 
followed  by  feathery  seed  pods.  C.  Virgin- 
iana is  the  best  of  the  lot,  being 
more  showy  in  foliage,  flower,  and 
especially  in  its  fetbtry  s  ed  pods. 
The  sweet  scented  Virgin's  bower,  C. 
Flammulais  one  of  the  oldest  known  and 
the  best.  Although  indigenous  to  South- 
ern Europe,  it  is  hardy  here.  It  is  not 
quite  as  strong  a  grower  as  those  men- 
tioned above,  but  its  flower  spraj-s  are 
larger,  whiter,  and  dcHciously  scented.  I 
have  one  trailing  up  against  an  akebia 
vine,  whose  rich  green  foliage  makes  an 
admirable  foil  for  the  delicate  tracery  in 
white.  [In  localities  where  it  is  not  quite 
hardy  cut  it  down  to  theground  in  fall  as 
you  would  a  herbaceous  p:Eony  or  lark- 
spur, and  heap  a  shovelful  of  coal  ashes 
over  its  crown;  on  top  of  this  spread  a 
square  yard  of  tar  paperto  ward  off  wet, 
then  pile  on  some  tree  leaves  one  or  two 
feet  deep,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  with  some  litter  over  them  to 
keep  them  in  place.  Remove  the  covering 
of  leaves  and  paper  in  early  spring  and 
spread  the  ashes.— Ed.] 

But  the  queen  of  all  the  small  flowered 
type  is  C.  paniculata,  which  is  just  begin- 
ing  to  favor  us.  It  is  a  strong  growing 
vine  with  handsome  foliage,  and  climbs 
up  some  eighteen  feet,  throwing  out 
laterals  two  or  more  feet  long,  and  pro- 
ducing very  freely  at  the  axils  of  the  leaf 
stalks  long  stems  bearing  large  clusters 
of  medium  sized  sweet  scented  white 
flowers  that  last  in  bloom  a  long  time. 
These  on  an  established  plant,  are  pro- 
duced so  freely  that  were  we  looking  for 
a  common  name — it  has  none  yet — I 
would  suggest  "snow  in  August."  If  any 
reader  has  not  this  vine,  let  not  another 
season  pass  without  it.  Keep  it  well 
watered,  and  as  its  season  of  bloom  ap- 
proaches feed  it  with  manure  water. 
When  established,  and  well  grown,  if  it 
does  not  please  you,  then  thereis  nothing 
this  side  of  Heaven  that  will.  In  winter, 
cut  it  down  to  withinafootof  theground 
and  mulch  well  with  strawy  manure. 
The  type  of  C.  viticella  has  net  so  far 
bloomed  with  me,  but  its  various  hybrids 
have. 

One  word  about  where  to  grow  these 
small  flowered  clematis.  C.  paniculata 
and  C.  F/ammu/a  are  suitable  lor  porch  or 
house-wall  decoration,  in  with  the  large 
flowered  varieties,  as  they  possess  the 
added  charm  of  loading  the  surrounding 
air  with  perfume,  but  the  others  belong 
in  the  shrubbery  near  strong  growing, 
low  headed  bushes  over  which  they  may 
be  allowed  to  scramble  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  and  a  comparison  of  their 
method  of  "training"  with  that  of  man 
will  convince  any  skeptic  that  Nature 
resents  restriction.  These  forms  lend 
themselves  with  good  will  to  interior 
decoration  either  when  in  flower  or  seed, 
but  they  need  a  special  training  for  it.  I 
have  a  reserve  stock  jjlanted  at  the  inner 
base  of  the  vegetable  garden  fence.  Tall 
poles  are  set  in  the  ground  about  two 
feet  from  the  outside  of  the  fence  line,  and 
eight  feet  apart.  These  slant  so  as  to 
rest  upon  the  fence  top  and  lean  over  in 
the  gai-den  some  eighteen  inches.  Between 
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each  pole  a  vine  is  planted.  A  strong 
string  is  run  along  the  top  of  the  poles 
parallel  to  the  fence.  From  the  base  of 
each  plant,  strings  are  carried  to  the  one 
above,  spreading  towards  the  top  in  a 
fan-like  manner.  Each  leading  shoot  is 
trained  to  one  upright  string.  The  fence 
helps  support  the  poles.  When  wanted 
cut  the  vine  and  string,  and  you  have  a 
long  perfect  vine.  W.  C.  Eg.\n. 


Vast  numbers  of  bedding  plants  aie 
used  every  year  in  Washington  Park, and 
they  are  chosen  to  the  end  of  p-oducing  a 
display  that  shall  be-  continuously  good 
for  a  long  season.  Cannas  arc  (oremost 
among  those  found  useful.  The  green 
leaved  varieties  used  are:  Mme.  Crrzy, 
scarlet  edged  with  gold;  Alphonse  Bon 
vier,  rich  crimson  scarlet;  Florence 
Vaughan,  yellow  spotted  with  red;  Nich- 
olson, clear  yellow;  and  Paul  Marquant, 
dark  salmon. 

The  dark  foliaged  varieties  are  Egan- 
da'e,  dark  red  and  a  splendid  bloomer;  J. 
C.  Vai4ghan,  scarlet  and  with  foliage 
somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  Egandale; 
and  J.  D.  Cabos,  lightest  in  color,  both  ot 
flowers  and  foliage,  of  the  three.  All  are 
free  bloomers,  and  are  confidently  relied 
on  to  be  always  in  flower.  Charles  Hen- 
derson is  esteemed  for  its  fine  color  and 
good  spikes,  but  it  comes  into  flower  later 
and  is  consequently  less  satisfactory  than 
the  others.  Cannas  are  always  massed  in 
Washington  Park,  heretofore  almost  in- 
variably in  round  beds  with  one  variety 
to  each  bed,  but  this  year  they  are  al«o 
massed  io  long  groups  of  irregular  width 


at  the  top  of  a  long  mound,  on  the  sides 
and  at  the  base  of  which  most  of  the  flo- 
ral display  is  shown  each  year.  Here  the 
cancas  are  seen  against  a  background  of 
tall  annual  sunflowers,  and  are  effective 
and  dazzling. 

Geraniums  are  indispensable  where  an 
all  summer  show  in  the  same  bed  is  a 
n  cessity.  The  single  varieties  that  are 
here  con  idered  to  best  meet  this  require- 
ment are  Mrs.  G.  M.  Garr,  white;  J.  R. 
Lowell,  rosy  scarlet;  Gen.  Grant,  scarlet; 
Beauty  of  Poitevine,  salmon;  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  salmon;  Glory  of  Poitevine,  scarlet; 
Meteor,  scarlet;  Alf  ed  Tennyson,  rosy 
scarlet;  and  Ben  Schioeder,  pink.  The 
semi-double  varieties  used  are  S.  A.  Nutt, 
dark  red;  Presidint  Leon  Simon,  dark 
red;  Mme.  Bruant,  scarlet;  Mme.  Mes- 
senger, pink;  and  Mme.  de  la  Chevalier, 
wh  te.  All  of  these  are  good,  steady  and 
abundant  bloomers,  and  in  ever_y  way 
satisfactory. 

Begonias  are  this  year  given  more 
prominence  as  beddine  plants  than  here- 
tofore. Only  two  varieties  are  used,  viz., 
Vernon,  red,  and  semperflorens,  pink. 
These  in  alternating  scrolls  form  a  large, 
optnly  branched  design.  The  samevarie- 
tifs  are  also  used  for  the  alternate  sticks 
in  a  big  fan  cf  pansies  that  lies  open  on  a 
triangular  grass  plot  near  the  conser\'a- 
tory.  The  prettiest  flower  bed  in  the 
park,  to  my  eye,  is  a  great  ftstoon  of  rich 
blue  Lobelia  Erinus  thi;t  is  hung  on  the 
sloping  bank  of  the  big  gieen  mound.  It 
had  been  a  solid  mass  of  flowers  for 
weeks.  Sometimes  this  variety  retains  its 
gcod  appearance  throughout  the  summer, 
but  as  soon  as  it  deteriorates  it  is  replaced 
by  variegated  thyme  and  alternant heras. 
This  is  true  also  of  pansies. 


Sweet  alyssum  Tom  Thumb  is  used  as  a 
bedding  plant  with  excellent  resulto.  It  is 
seen  to  especially  good  advantage  in  the 
flowerv'  letters  that  set  forth  the  nsme  of 
the  park,  and  in  a  16  inch  band  that  under- 
scores those  letters.  And  the  same  pretty 
little  flower  makes  a  simple  but  novel 
flower  bed  in  the  shape  of  a  spiral  line 
some  eighteen  inches  in  width  that  lieson 
the  grass  in  a  coil  not  less  than  fifty  feet  in 
diameter.  This  design  was  made  by 
standing  a  length  of  sewer  tile  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  space  (firmly  held  in  place  by  a 
stake  driven  through  it  into  the  ground  ) 
and  coiling  around  it  a  rope  with  ashaip 
stick  at  the  end.  Then,  as  the  rope  was 
carefully  uncoiled,  a  line  was  marked  in 
the  sward  with  the  stick,  making  a  ])er- 
fectly  spaced  spiral.  By  repeating  the 
operatiori  at  the  light  distance  from  the 
first  position  the  second  outline  of  the 
narrow  bed  was  cut.  The  sweet  alyssum 
used  here  for  bedding  are  f  oni  cuttings 
started  in  March. 

Other  flowering  plants  used  forbedding 
are  single  petunias,  cornflowers  that  are 
later  replaced  by  cockscomb.  Pearl  tube- 
roses, snap  dragon^,  Cope's  Pet  ageratum, 
and  this  year  the  white  Swainsona  gale 
gi folia  is  being  tested  as  a  bedder. 

The  principal  foliage  plants  in  use  e  re: 
Iresine  Lindeni,  I.  metallica,  plain  and 
variegated  thyme,  Centaurea  candidis- 
sima,  Santolina,  Centaurea  gymnocarpa, 
Alternanthera  versicolor,  A.  rosea,  A. 
paronychioides  major,  A.  aurea  and  .-1. 
aurea  nana. 

The  coleuses  are:  Firebrand,  Her  Maj- 
esty, Serrata,  .South  Park  Gem  and  South 
Park  Beauty,  Verschafieltii,  Velvet  Man- 
tle, Acme,  Admiral  and  Marvel.  Carpet 
plants   other   than    alternant  eras   and 
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plain  and  varieiated thyme aretcheverias 
in  variety,  but  mostly  E.  secunda  glauca, 
Oxalis  tropseoloides,  Sewpervivum  and 
Otbonna  crassifolia.  American  agaves 
are  also  largely  used. 

Ingenious  vegetable  curiosities  have 
been  omitted  f  om  the  '95  display  of 
bedding  plants.  They  have  given  place 
to  examples  of  ca  ri  et  bed  ing  of  t  he  more 
legitimate  type.  The  caipet  beds  are  not- 
able as  quiet,  harmonious  color  schemes, 
la  fact  everything  that  is  crude,  sta'tling 
or  sensational  in  gardening  has  been 
avoided.  Tbe  lesult  is  satisfactory  to 
numbers  of  people,  but  as  the  opinion  of 
this  class  seldom  reaches  Mr.  Kanst  it  is 
feared  that  he  finds  small  encouragement 
in  his  laudable  effort  to  educate  the  public 
to  a  taste  fir  what  is  best  in  gardening. 
On  the  other  hand  be  does  hear  loud  wails 
of  disappointment  from  those  wbo  take 
the  loss  of  skillfully  constructed  vegetable 
wonders  as  a  personal  grievance. 

Chicago.  F.  C.  Se.wev. 


FLOWBR  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  following  notes  may   be  of  some 
interest  to  your  readers. 

Ihomcha  setosa.— I  am  much  disap- 
pointed in  it.  The  leaves  to  be  sure  are 
large  and  the  stems  hairy,  as  described, 
but  with  me  it  does  not  branch  as  freely 
as  mentioned,  and  therefore  is  not  desir- 
able for  heavy  shade.  It  runs  up  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  and  the  flowers  all  come 
towards  the  top,  out  ol  reach.  There  is 
no  special  beauty  in  their  dull  pink  purple 
color,  and  they  close  early  in  the  day. 
Seeds  are  as  hard  as  a  rock  and  germinate 
very  slowly. 

Ipomcea  sinuata.— a  very  beautiful 
appearing  vine,  delicate  and  graceful, 
wito  much  cleft  foliage.  Has  not  flowered 
yet,  but  the  flowers  are  said  to  keep  open 
all  day.  It  is  worth  growing  for  foliage 
alone. 

Ipomcea  Goodellii,  or  tree  ipomcea.— 
This  plant  makes  a  good  appearance 
with  its  large  thick  leaves,  of  a  peculiar 
shade  of  green.  The  color  of  the  flower, 
a  purplish  pink,  is  rather  pleasing,  the 
color  of  the  throat  being  darker  and 
richer.  It  makes  many  shoots  from  the 
roots,  and  altogether  commands  notice. 
I'nfortunatelj'  the  flowers  close  earlv  in 
the  day. 

Cosmos  sulphurea.— With  me  it  is  a 
distinct  failure  (as  a  cosmos)  although  as 
well  grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  plants 
are  about  18  inches  high,  with  rather 
cosmos  like  foliage,  but  the  flowers  are 
(|uite  small.  They  are  five  petalled,  like  a 
star,  of  a  clear  deep  yellow.  It  is  not 
very  proliferous  in  bloom.  If  it  had  not 
been  called  cosmos  I  might  not  have  been 
so  disappointed  in  it.  Flowers  all  sum- 
mer, and  the  flowers  many  would  con- 
sider very  pretty. 

Yellow  centaurea  or  corn  flower.— 
(Uo  not  know  botanical  name.)  I  under- 
stood from  my  florist  it  was  a  novelty, 
and  it  certainly  is  a  beautiful  flower,  very 
much  resembUng  a  clear  yellow  thistle, 
but  much  smaller.  Notwithstanding 
spongings  with  kerosene  emulsion  my 
plants  all  died,  whether  from  red  siider 
or  aphides,  or  from  too  much  water  at 
the  root,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  found 
very  soon  that  it  was  very  subject  to 
spider  and  aphides.  [Sure  it  isn't  theyello  w 
sweet  sultan  {Centaurea  nioscbata)? 
We  know  of  no  reason  why  an  outdoor 
centaurea  should  be  attacked  by  red  spider 
unless  it  had  been  grown  indoors  to  begin 
with  and  then  planted  out  in  the  garden, 
or  grown  alongside  of  other  plants  that 
had  been  raised  indoors.    This  being  the 


case,  both  red  spider  and  aphides  would 
be  likely  to  infest  it.  While  it  isn't  a  very 
hard  matter  to  free  the  plants  from 
aphides,  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  get  rid 
of  the  spider. — Ed.] 

Boltonia  LATisyuAMA. — This  surpasses 
my  expectations  of  it.  I  set  out  in  the 
spring  a  small  root.  Without  any  special 
care  it  has  grown  four  feet  or  more  tall, 
and  has  now  over  fifty  open  flowers,  and 
enough  buds  to  keep  on  opening  for  a 
month  or  more.  I  tie  the  principal  stem 
to  a  stake  and  let  the  top  branches  spread 
out.  The  foliage  is  fine  and  pointed, 
hardly  showing  at  all,  so  that  the  top  of 
the  plant  is  a  spreading  mass  of  light 
pink  daisy-like  flowers,  immediately 
striking  anybody's  attention.  Although 
exposed  to  high  winds,  the  plant  has 
escaped  all  injury.  I  mention  this,  as  one 
of  your  correspondents  lately  gave  direc- 
tions for  tying  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  top  of  the  plant.  L.  C.  L.  J. 

New  York. 


OLD  COLD  AND  PINK  FLOWERED  CflNNflS. 

I  have  an  old  gold  flowered  canna  with- 
out a  spot  and  its  flowers  are  as  big  as 
those  of  Florence  Yaughan — it  is  some- 
thing really  good  in  yellow.  I  am  now 
working  on  pink  ones  and  have  secured 
two  fairly  good  one^that  show  ,  up 
grandly  in  beds,  but  they  are  too  narrow 
petalled  to  keep.  Have  you  observed 
that  the  pink  flowers  improve  with  age, 
but  the  yellow  ones  bleach  white? 

A.  Gilchrist. 

Since  writing  the  above  Mr.  Gilchrist 
has  read  what  we  said  in  last  issue  of 
Gardening,  and  adds:  "I  have  sent  to 
you  to-day  flowers  of  a  yellow  canna. 
The  plant  is  a  good  grower,  about  as 
dwarf  as  Madame  Crozy,  and  as  free- 
flowering.  When  you  see  it  I  believe  a  ou 
will  reverse  the  opinion  you  gave  on  page 
347."  We  got  the  flowers;  two  fire 
spikes  of  large,  broad-petalled,  golden  or 
old  gold  blossoms.  No,  we  must  still 
stick  to  what  we  said  about  yellow 
cannas.  Yours,  while  a  fine  big  flower, 
is  not  the  clear,  pure  yellow  we  are  striv- 
ing for,  and  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
former  note. 


SMALL  CITY  PARKS. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the 
Western  States,  are  blocks  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  streets  which  are  reserved 
for  public  squares  or  small  parks.  They 
are  generally  planted  with  soft  maple  and 
elm  trees.  There  is  a  band  stand  in  the 
center  and  walks  run  diagonally  across 
the  square  from  corner  to  corner  and  are 
used  as  thoroughfares.  The  rest  is  left  to 
grass  and  weeds,  and  probably  mown 
with  a  scythe  once  or  twice  a  season. 
Also  we  find  many  signs  "Keep  Off  the 
Grass."  Some  of  the  squares  or  parks, 
owing  to  the  paving  and  improvements 
of  the  surrounding  streets,  are  generally 
low,  muddy  and  uninviting  places.  In 
fact,  this  was  a  good  description  of 
Spencer  Square  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  a  few 
years  ago,  until  the  president  of  the 
Citizens'  Improvement  Association,  a 
real  philanthropist  and  friend  of  the  poor, 
interested  the  city  council  to  have  the 
square  filled  and  walks  laid  out,  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  and  flower  beds  made  and 
filled.  Then  various  citizens  contributed 
vases,  a  fountain,  entrance  arches,  a 
statue  of  Black  Hawk  (the  famous  Indian 
chief  who  lived  near  here),  and  various 
other  gifts,  until  n  >w  Spencer  Square  is 
known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sjiots  in  Western  Illinois. 


The  lawns  are  well  kept,  the  flower  beds 
filled  with  free  blooming  plants,  and  the 
vases  are  a  source  of  enjovment  to  many. 
Accompanying  is  cut  of  a  large  vase, 
showing  the  good  growth  and  beauty  of 
a  well  planted  vase.  Seats  are  furnished 
along  the  path  for  those  who  care  to  use 
them.  The  only  objectionable  features  I 
find  in  it  are  tlie  signs,  "Please  keep  on 
the  walks,"  which  is  a  polite  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  odious  "Keep  off  the  grass." 
The  intelligent  American  resents  it.  To 
walk  upon  the  grass  when  it  is  dry  won't 
hurt  it,  and  nobody  wants  to  walk  upon 
it  when  it  is  wet,  especially  where  good 
walks  are  provided. 

Parks  are  for  the  public  vse,  made  'or 
and  paid  for  by  the  people,  and  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  would  knowingly 
destroy  what  they  have  an  interest  in. 
Public  parks  are  grand  accompaniments 
of  the  public  schools  in  our  education  and 
elevation,  and  we  should  have  all  the 
enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
them.  If  the  people  persist  in  walking  on 
the  grass  along  side  of  a  walk  place  some 
wires  or  other  obstructions  to  prevent 
them  walking  there,  but  let  them  walk 
and  sit  on  the  balance  of  the  grass  all 
they  please.  If  bare  spots  appear  in  the 
grass  sod  them-  over  again;  the  people 
will  pay  for  it  cheerfully.  If  "Keep  off 
the  grass"  signs  must  be  used,  please  take 
them  away  every  holiday  and  Sundays, 
and  let  the  people  enjoy  what  they  pay 
for.  During  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago  every  Sunday  between  thirty 
and  fifty  thousand  or  more  people  visited 
Washington  Park  to  see  the  flower  beds 
there,  and  as  they  were  in  such  numbers 
that  they  could  not  be  kept  on  the  walks 
they  used  the  grass,  and  they  have  used 
it  ever  since,  and  Mr.  Kanst.  the  gardener 
at  Washington  Park,  says  the  people  do 
not  hurt  the  grass  by  walking  upon  it 
in  such  numbers,  and  they  enjoy  it. 

Davenport,  Iowa.     John  T.  Temple. 


The  Greenhouse. 


CHRYSANTflEMUMS. 

The  coming  few  weeks  are  a  critical 
time  for  the  chrysanthemum  grower,  as 
upon  their  management  at  this  period 
depends  success  or  failure.  Disbudding, 
thinning  out  laterals,  tying  down  shoots, 
staking,  and  feeding  up  the  plants  for 
the  strain  of  the  blooming  period,  are  in 
order.  Mr.  Farrell,  here,  has  taken  in 
already  (September  4)  those  of  his  stand- 
ards of  stocky,  slow-growing  habit  to 
induce  them  to  run  sufficiently  to  cover 
the  hoops;  those  of  very  free-growing  habit 
like  Princess  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
Louis  Bochmer  he  leaves  out  longer,  but 
they  all  ought  to  be  indoors  by  about  the 
15th inst.  Sulphate  ofammonia,  about  the 
full  of  a  3-inch  pot  in  a  barrel  of  manure 
water,  using  sheep-manure  one  week  and 
cow-manure  another,  he  finds  very  bene- 
ficial. Discontinue  using  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  one  week  before  the  blooms 
open,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them 
flabby.  During  the  period  tfiat  the 
flowers  are  about  to  open  have  the  tem- 
])erature  of  the  house  cool— forced  flowers 
are  never  well  finished.  Mr.  Farrell  says 
that  the  best  blooms  he  ever  had  opened 
in  a  canvas-covered  house  which  was 
both  shaded  and  cool.  After  the  blooms 
have  opened  theexperience  ot  old  growers 
favors  the  shading  of  the  flowers  from 
direct  sunrays,  especially  the  dark  colored 
varietiijs. 

For  mildew  Mr.  F.  has  used  for  many 
vcars.   .-ind    has  never  known  it   to   have 
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any  injurious  effect,  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium— V2  ounce  to  2  gallons  of  water. 
Syringe  the  plants  in  the  evening.  If 
thrips  are  troublesome  fumigate  with 
tobaeco. 

Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Spaulding, 
is  growing  this  year  about  12,000  plants, 
including  2,300  seedlings;  some  from 
their  own  hybridizing,  and  a  great  part 
from  imported  seed  from  Japan. 

Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 

Orange,  N.J.,  Sept.  5. 

WINDOW  PLANTS. 

M.  W.  P.,  Hagcrstown,  Md.,  "had  an 
outside  window  put  to  an  cast  window  in 
the  sitting  room  last  winter,  with  a  space 
between  them  for  plants;  besides  the  floor 
room  there  are  two  shelves.  The  sun 
caie  n  from  sunrise  till  2  p.  m.  The 
inside  windojv  was  general!}'  open.  The 
tcrpcrature  in  the  day  time  was  55°  to 
70  ';  at  night  it  was  much  cooler,  but  with 
the  aidof  oldnewspape  s  nothing  ever  got 
frozen.  The  plants  I  grew  there  were 
rose,  nutmeg  and  fish  geraniums,  Otaheite 
oranges,  ixias,  sparaxis  cyclaTcn,  Mexi- 
can primrose  and  helotrope.  In  water- 
ing th;m  a  little  ammonia  was  usedinthe 
water  oci.a'ionally.  Most  of  them  grew 
and  luoked  very  healthy,  but  only  the 
sparaxis    and  heliotrope  bloomed.      Do 


j'ou  think  that  violets,  pjnsies  and  carna- 
tions would  bloom  theie  next  winter,  and 
would  it  be  best  to  keep  the  window  in 
the  sitting  room  up  or  down?" 

That  window  should  be  a  good  place 
for  plants.  Bv  a'l  means  open  thetitting 
room  vv.ndow  all  you  want  to.  And 
have  the  outside  window  so  arranged 
that  you  can  open  it  much  or  litile,  as 
you  wish;  then  every  fine  morning  while 
the  sun  is  shining  oq  it  open  it  a  little, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  or  more,  according 
to  the  weather.  After  January  you  can 
have  many  p'ants  in  bloom;  the  short- 
ne.'s  occurs  from  November  into  January. 
And  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  plants  before  they  are  brought  into 
the  window  whether  they  are  going  to 
bloom  earh'  or  not,  for  instance  newly 
lifted  or  newly  potted  p'.in's  exert  their 
efforts  in  healing  their  wounds  from  the 
late  lifting,  then  they  have  to  make  lots 
of  fiesh  roots  and  some  more  growth  be- 
fore they  take  to  blooming.  But  with  well 
prepared,  well  rooted  plants  that  window 
should  be  gay  from  now  on.  Violets  and 
pansics  dislike  dry  heat  and  high  temper- 
ature, still  the  coolness  at  night  might 
offset  that  and  they  bloom  with  you. 
Carnations,  such  as  Portia,  and  given 
lots  of  water  too,  should  bloom  nic.ly 
there.     So  too  should  Roman  hvacinths, 


paper  white  and  trumpet  narcissus,  frees, 
ias,  Dutch  hyacinths,  Zanzibar  balsams- 
siogle  petunias, red  oxalis,obconica  prim- 
ula, dwarf  stevia,  pink  (incarnata)  bego 
Ilia  by  pulling  a  mus'in  curt  am  between  it 
and  the  sunshine,  and  other  begonias.  In 
fact  experiment  alone  can  limit  the  mate- 
rial at  your  command  for  such  a  use. 


BULBS  FOR   WINTER  FLOWERS. 

TULIPS. 

While  we  have  a  large  variety  suitable 
for  planting  out  of  doors,  those  fitted  for 
indoor  work  are  comparatively  limited. 
Late  tulips  are  worthless  for  this  work, 
and  so  are  all  of  undecided  or  negative 
colors,  and  of  tall  lanky  habit.  Tulips  of 
purple  shades  while  all  right  in  the  flower 
garden  are  undesirable  for  forcing.  And 
although  tuUps  when  planted  out  are 
sure  to  bloom  and  at  their  seasonable 
pLriod,  it  often  happens  that  there  is  a 
i;i)od  deal  of  trouble  and  uncertainty  as 
regards  the  proper  flowering  of  tulips  in- 
doors in  winter.  It  is  useless  trying  to 
u;et  them  in  very  early,  say  at  the  holi- 
days, we  only  court  disappointment. 
True,  we  often  find  Due  Van  Thol  tulips 
in  the  market  at  New  Years,  but  as  a  rule 
how  wee,  and  short  stemmed,  and  un- 
happy they  look. 

Varieties  eor  forcing,  or  rather  for 
winter  flowers. — Get  some  scarlet  Due  Van 
Thol  for  earliest  blooms.  Then  have  Belle 
Alliance,  dark  scarlet;  Bride  of  Haarlem, 
white,  striped  and  feathered  with  crim- 
son; Canarybird  and  Chrysolora,  both 
vellow;  Joost  van  Vondel,  rosy  crimson 
with  white  pencillings;  Keizer  Kroon, 
crimson  scarlet  broadly  edged  with  yel- 
low, one  of  the  best;  White  Pottebakker; 
I'roserpinc,  rose;  Rose  Grisdelin,  rose  and 
white;  and  Vermillion  Brilliant,  vermilion. 

SoilandTreatment.— Weget  the  bulbs 
•  IS  soon  as  possible  and  plant  a  lot  in 
]"its  for  greenhouse  and  house  decoration 
n id  the  balance  in  flats  (shallow  boxes) 
lor  cut  flowers.  Never  have  more  than 
•iiie  variety  in  each  pot  or  box.  Mixed 
tulips  are  of  no  use  for  winter  work  as 
they  are  uneven  in  size  and  widely  differ- 
ent in  color  of  flower,  habit  and  time  of 
blooming.  We  use  the  same  kind  of  soil 
for  tulips  as  for  hyacinths,  and  otherwise 
treat  them  like  the  latter,  but  in  potting 
them  we  bury  the  bulbs  out  of  sight;  this 
is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  boxes 
though. 

Old  Bulhs. — After  forcingour  tulips  we 
let  them  ripen,  and  when  they  are  dry 
shake  them  out  of  their  pots  or  boxes, 
keep  them  cool  and  dry  over  summer,  and 
plant  them  out  in  the  garden  in  fall.  In 
a  year  or  two  many  of  them  will  make 
good  enough  outdoor  tulips.  But  they 
are  worthless  for  forcing  again  the  next 
year. 

Lilies.— We  keep  over  our  old  Harrisii 
lilies.  After  they  have  done  blooming 
they  are  given  water  enough  to  keep  them 
plump  and  green  till  May  or  June,  when 
we  turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and  with- 
out breaking  the  ball  of  roots  at  all  plant 
them  out  and  close  together  in  a  row. 
They  get  no  water  except  the  rain  and  no 
attention  except  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  About  the  end  of  August  they 
are  lifted,  broken  apart  and  the  bulbs 
separated  and  graded.  They  are  then  re- 
potted, one  bulb  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and 
more  together  into  a  larger  one,  and  set 
outdoors  alongside  the  callas  andfreesias, 
liehind  a  north-facing  board  fence,  where 
thc3'  are  shaded  from  warm  sunshine.  To 
set  them  into  a  cold  frame  with  a  shutter 
over  them  would  be  a  good  place,,  and 
better  than  on  the  open  ground  because 
they  wouldn't  get  unduly  drj'  or  soaking 
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wet  just  as  the  weather  might  be.  In 
l>ottingthe  bulbs  are  buried  an  inch  or 
two  under  the  surface  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bulb  or  the  pot.  A  covering  of 
Ujani  over  them  would  be  all  right  to  be- 
gin with,  but  the  moment  stem  growth 
would  begin  it  should  be  removed  lest  it 
would  spindle  and  bleach  the  young 
shoots.  These  bulhs  don't  give  us  any 
blossoms  before  February,  but  they  are 
in  fair  trim  for  Easter.  For  early  flowers 
we  buy  a  fresh  lot  of  Bermuda  bulbs  every 
summer,  getting  small  to  medium  sized 
roots.  Pot  them,  one  each  into  a  6-incli 
pot.  Of  course  for  tall  bold  plants  we 
must  get  large  bulbs. 

NARCISSUS. 

We  cannot  have  too  many  of  these. 
They  bloom  with  us  from  November  till 
May.  What  varieties  to  get  depends  on 
our  own  fancy  and  convenience;  usually, 
however,  the  sorts  are  paper  white, 
Chinese  sacred.  Von  Sion,  single  trumpet, 
jonquils  and  early  poeticus. 

Paper  White. — Get  the  large  flowering 
form.  Pot  or  box  them  now  exactly  as 
you  would  Roman  hyacinths  and  other- 
wisetreat  them  the  same;  whenit  isabout 
time  to  expect  a  sharp  frost  get  them  into 
the  cellar  or  a  cold  frame  and  cover  them 
over  with  earth  or  ashes  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  Never  let  frost  reach  them, 
for  it  will  surely  injure  them.  If  you  want 
them  in  fl  >wer  early  bring  them  into  a 
warm  room  or  greenhouse  proportion- 
ately early,  and  a  few  each  week  so  as  to 


cissus  belonging  to  the  same  set  as  the 
paper  white  and  maybe  grown  inexactly 
the  same"' way  as  the  latter,  but  as  its 
flowers  haven't  much  staying  quality 
when  cut  we  prefer  to  grow  this  variety 
in  bowls  as  the  Chinese  do,  and  not  cut 
them.  Take  any  bowl,  basin  or  other 
vessel  that  will  hold  water,  and  two- 
thirds  fill  it  with  small  pebbles  from  the 
beach  or  river  sideor  gravel  bank,  it  mat- 
ters not,  tlien  set  the  bulbs— six  or  more 
in  each,  according  to  siz  of  the  dish— up- 
right and  two  to  three  inches  apart  on 
top  between  the  pebbles,  just  so  that  the 
stones  will  hold  them  standing  up.  Now 
fill  up  with  soft  water  enough  to  cover 
the  stones,  but  not  enough  to  float  the 
bulbs.  Then  set  the  bowls  aside  any- 
where in  a  cool  somewhat  dark  place  till 
the  bulbs  begin  to  throw  out  roots 
enough  to  steady  them  among  the  stones, 
when  they  may  be  brought  out  to  more 
light,  warmth  and  air.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly easy  to  grow  and  quick  and  if  you 
don't  keep  them  too  dark  or  too  warm 
they  remain  stocky  enough  to  need  no 
staking  whatever.  When  out  of  bloom 
throw  them  away.forthey  areof  nogood 
for  after  years.  Most  any  other  kind  of 
polyanthus  narcissus  can  be  grown  in  the 
same  way. 

Trumpet  Narcissus  or  Dafkodils.— 
Of  all  the  narcissus  these  are  the  most 
pleasing,  and  when  we  are  done  with 
them  in  pots  we  can  plant  them  out  in 
the  garden  and  have  them  in  bloom  there 
in  after  years,  for  they  are  hardv  and 
sure  bloomers  and  with  good  cultivation 
increase  in  strength  and  numbers.  Get 
the  very  best  even  if  you  get  fewer  of 
them.  They  areArd-Righ,  Emperor,  Em- 
press, Horstieldii,  Golden  Spur,  Maximus 
;ind  Obvallaris.  Restricted  to  three  we 
would  take  Emperor,  primrose  perianth, 
golden  yellow  trumpet;  Empress,  white 
perianth,  golden  trumpet,  and  Maximus, 
trumpet  and  perianth  both  deep  golden 
yellow.  Pot  and  otherwise  treat  them  as 
you  would  tulips. 

Von  Sion  or  OounLEDAFi'oDii.s.— If  we 
take   the   imported    bulbs   from    Iloll.-ind 


such  as  we  get  at  the  seed  stores  and 
grow  them  either  as  pot  plants  in  winter 
or  planted  out  in  the  garden  for  spring 
blossoms  we  get  handsome  yellow  blos- 
soms from  them  the  first  season;  after 
that,  however,  the  flowers  assume  a 
greenish  tint  and  are  practically  worth- 
less for  cut  flowers  or  garden  decoration. 
But  they  will  grow  like  weeds.  After 
forcing  them  we  throw  them  out.  Treat 
the  same  as  tulips. 

Phcenix  Narcissus  or  Incomparabilis 
varieties  commonly  known,  according  to 
variety,  as  Orange  Phoenix,  Silver 
Phoenix  or  Sulphur  Phoenix,  are  double 
hardy,  free  growing,  free  blooming  sorts 
of  much  merit  both  for  indoor  and  out- 
door cultivation.  The  Sulphur  Phoenix 
is  the  largest  and  finest.  Treat  them  like 
trumpet  narcissi,  but  as  they  are  apt  to 
grow  rank  they  don't  make  such  nice  pot 
plants  as  do  the  trumpet  sorts. 

Jonquils,  including  Campernelle  nar- 
cissus, are  very  desirable  pot  plants. 
Treat  as  you  would  trumpet  narcissus 
and  be  careful  not  to  hurry  them  into 
bloom,  else  they  may  go  abortive  or 
blind.  If  potted  in  September  they  should 
come  in  handsomely  from  February  on. 

Poet's  Narcissus.— There  are  several 
forms  of  this  sweet  and  lovely  flower,  but 
Ornatus  is  the  only  one  we  care  to  grow 
in  pots.  It  blooms  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  type.  Start  it  early  but 
don't  hurry  it.  March  is  soon  enough 
lor  it. 

Crocuses,  SNOwnROPS,  Siberian 
PouiLLS,  Chionodoxa  and  such  small 
bulbous  plants  are  very  nice  to  have  in 
winter.  Grow  them  in  pots  for  window 
and  greenhouse  decoration  rather  than 
for  cutting.  Get  the  large  flowering  cro- 
cuses and  the  Ehvesii  snowdrops,  they 
make  a  greater  show  than  do  the  ordi- 
nary forms.  The  secret  of  success  is  to 
plant  early  and  keep  them  cool  in  fall  and 
early  winter,  in  fact  plunge  them  out  of 
doors  in  a  sunny  spot  with  a  surface 
mulching  of  two  or  three  inches  of  half 
rotted  leaves  over  them  to  keep  them 
Irom  getting  sunscalded.  Of  course  this 
would  burst  clay  pots,  and  boxes  are  un- 
seemly, so  we  use  paper  pots  for  this 
work. 

Grape  hyacinths  {H.  hotryoides)  is 
an  exceedingly  common  little  hardy  plant 
in  gardens,  running  wild  whenever  an 
opportunity  presents  itself,  and  there  are 
blue  and  white  varieties  of  it.  The  white 
is  the  best  for  winter  forcing.  Its  spikes 
of  flowers  remind  one  of  lily  of  the  valley. 
Treat  like  c-  ocuses. 
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PLANTS  FROM  SEED. 

R.,   Whitehall,   Michigan,  asks 


"Is  it  practicable  to  raise  the  following 
plants  from  seed,  by  an  amateur— dra- 
cjcna,  f  rns,  iris,  paeonias,  palms  and 
araucaria?  and  how  long  before  the  iris 
and  pteonia  should  bloom?  Will  they 
come  single  or  double?" 

Yes,  you  can  raise  all  of  them  from  seed, 
and  it  you  are  an  enthusiast  in  gardening 
you  may  get  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
enjoyment  out  of  it.  If  you  mean,  how- 
ever, to  raise  them  from  seed  as  the  read- 
iest and  cheapest  wa?  of  getting  the 
plants  then  prepare  for  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

Green  leaved  DRAC.^JNAS  such  as  Cor- 
(lyline  indivisa  are  easil  i  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  flats  in  a  warm  greenhouse  in  a 
shady  nook.  But  don't  bother  with  the 
colored  leaved  sorts  such  as  D.  terminalis, 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  get  them  from  cut- 
tings and  stem  sprouts  than  from  seeds. 

Ferns  are  generally  increased  from  seeds 
(spores).  The  seed  is  sown  in  pots  or 
flats,  in  a  still,  moist  greenhouse       When 


the  seedlings  appear  thev  look  like  a  film 
of  green  scum,  but  florists  prick  these  off 
in  little  picks  into  other  prepared  flats, 
and  when  the  seedlings  begin  to  show 
di,scernablc  leaves  and  grow  a  little  they 
are  separated  and  planted  singly.  You 
will  find  lots  of  self  sown  seedling  ferns 
coming  up  about  the  other  plants  in  "our 
greenhouse.  Seedlings  always  make 
prettier  plants  than  those  rai-ed  by 
division.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  for  instance  the  furcans 
nephrolepis  and  the  Farleyense  maiden- 
hair ferns. 

Iris.— All  manner  of  irises  grow  readily 
from  seed,  but  according  to  species  some- 
times germination  is  slow,  taking  one  to 
six  months.  If  well  grown  a  iiew  may 
bloom  the  second  year,  but  most  of  them 
not  before  the  third  season.  As  regards 
the  fine  varieties  of  German  or  Koempfer 
irises  no  one  can  foretell  what  the  seed- 
lings may  turn  out  to  be, good  or  bad,  or 
what  color,  or  whether  single  or  double 
( in  Koempfer's  iris  only).  Sow  the  seed 
in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  now,  the  plants 
will  likely  make  their  appearance  next 
spring. 

P.EONIAS  arc  easily  raised  from  seed 
treated  like  those  of  iris,  but  the  seed 
generally  takes  six  or  more  months  to 
germinate.  And  there  is  no  telling  be- 
forehand what  like  the  seedlings  mav  be; 
in  fact  the  first  year'sblossoms,  likethose 
of  first  year  seedling  tulips,  are  seldom  the 
fixed  flowers  the  plants  are  apt  to  bcarin 
later  years.  They  bloom  the  third  or 
fourth  year  from  seed. 

Palms  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  but 
they  have  an  ugly  way  of  standing  still 
for  two  or  three  years  after  they  come  up, 
except  under  skillful  treatment.  In  fact 
while  Dreer,  Pierson,  Vaughan,  Siebrecht 
&  Wadley  and  other  big  florists  grow 
tens  of  thousands  of  palms  from  seed 
every  year  they  also  buy  and  import  a 
vast  number  of  young  plants.  If  you 
want  a  few  palms  for  greenhouse  or  house 
decoration  don't  bother  raising  them 
from  seed  but  buy  them  already  raised. 
But  probably  you  won't  appreciate  this 
advice  till  after  you  had  three  or  four 
years'  experience  coaxing  the  seed  into 
life  and  then  trying  to  get  them  to  grow 
after  thev  have  come  up. 

Araucaria.— If  this  is  a  case  of  interest 
in  gardening  all  right;  if  simply  to  get  up 
a  lot  of  plants  cheaply  then  it'sall  wrong. 
Why,  very  few  of  our  large  florists  even 
raise  all  their  own  araucarias.  they  buy 
them  in  the  wholesale  markets  of  Europe. 
While  the  seeds  may  be  treated  much  as 
you  would  palm  seed,  and  grow  all  right, 
the  seedlings  are  of  very  little  worth  as 
decorative  plants,  lank  and  loose.  The 
pretty  plants  you  see  with  the  florists  are 
not  seedlings  but  plants  raised  from  cut- 
tings, this  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
Al  quality  short  jointed  stock  you  see  in 
our  best  greenhouse  establishments. 

Cold  Frames. 

THE  COLD  PRflMES. 

We  will  tell  you  what  we  ourselves  are 
doing  in  the  matter  of  cold  frames,  and 
that  means  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do  so  far  as  we  know.  We  have  had  our 
fixed  frames  and  hot  bed  pits  repaired 
and  painted  with  brown  metallic,  and 
now  we  are  busy  repairing  the  sashes. 
The  frames  want  to  be  tight  all  around, 
the  upper  edges  pe  feet  so  that  the  sashes 
may  lie  flat  upon  them,  and  the  rafters 
strong,  sound  at  both  ends  and  securely 
fixed  in  place.  In  the  case  of  pit  frames, 
sunk   IS  to  24  inches  under  ground   for 
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hotbed  work,  wc  have  posts  every  three 
feet  at  back  and  front,  and  the  rafters 
set  between  the  posts  where  the3-  also  act 
as  braces  against  the  pressure  of  the 
bank  of  earth.  In  the  case  of  frames  that 
are  not  sunk  beyond  an  inch  or  two  in 
the  ground,  the  rafters  are  light,  dove- 
tailed and  made  to  set  in  or  lift  out  at 
will. 

Most  of  those  used  as  hotbeds  last 
spring  have  the  old  manure  still  left  in 
them  to  keep  them  filled  up,  with  four  or 
five  inches  <ieep  of  loam  on  top  of  it. 
Into  this  wc  will  now  plant  lettuces  for 
hearting  bclori-  Christmas,  or  in  fact  till 
March.  We  sow  the  seed  out  of  doors, 
prick  ulTthc  seedlings  2  or  3  inches  apart 
into  frames  to  be  thinned  or  transplanted 
later  on.  But  the  plants  now  ready  to 
set  out  are  placed  7x7or9x9  inches  apart 
for  beading  this  fall.  A  sash  or  two  of 
radishes  are  also  sown.  All  this  is  in  the 
old  hotbeds,  because  the  crops  can  be  cut 
before  we  need  the  frames  for  the  new 
hotbeds.  When  we  do,  we  throw  out  the 
loam  to  one  side,  then  the  old  manure, 
carting  it  to  a  pile  in  the  garden,  and  fill 
up  with  fresh  manure  for  hotbeds.  But 
the  larger  and  deeper  ones  of  our  last 
spring's  hotbeds  have  already  been 
emptied  of  the  old  manure,  and  the  loam 
that  was  on  the  top  has  been  thrown 
back  into  the  bottom  of  the  pits,  and 
here  we  have  planted  chrysanthemums 
for  November  flowers,  using  young  and 
short  plants.  They  bloom  fine  in  these 
pits  too.  And  along  the  back  wall  we 
plant  lemon  verbena  and  rose  and  balm 
geraniums  for  cutting;  in  fact  we  can 
save  them  there  as  lor  g  as  the  chrysan- 
themums last.  We  generally  have  stevia 
in  pretty  lair  condition  iip  till  the  first  of 
February,  and  this  is  done  by  keeping  it 
in  a  cold  pit  and  bringing  it  indoors  as 
we  want  it.  When  too  cold  out  of  doors 
we  put  it  into  our  pit  for  evergreen  and 
half  hardy  shrubbery.  As  we  don't  take 
in  the  shrubs  till  November,  ,the  stevias 
can  stay  in  the  pit  till  then.  By  that  time 
the  earliest  chrysanthemums  in  the  frame 
are  cut,  so  we  throw  them  out  and  trans- 
fer the  stevias  to  it,  and  cover  them  well, 
for  a  stevia  cannot  bear  a  breath  of  frost. 
The  other  part  we  may  leave  open  and 
use  as  our  earliest  hotbed,  the  lettuce 
frames  coming  in  next. 

The  ordinary  cold  frames  are  filled  with 
permanent  material,  that  is,  plants  that 
require  the  room  all  winter  long.  These 
are  pansics,  violets,  daisies,  forget-me- 
nots,  anemones,  Canterbury  bells,  poly- 
anthuses, and  any  other  odds  and  ends  of 
barely  hardy  plants  or  those  of  uncertain 
nature  like  Japan  anemones  and  mont- 
bretias,  also  young  plants  recently  raised 
from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  which  are 
more  likely  to  be  safe  in  the  frame  than  in 
the  open  ground  over  winter.  Divide 
these  into  two  sets,  namely  those  for 
blooming  in  the  frames,  as  violets,  poly- 
anthuses, pansies,  daisies,  anemones  and 
forget-me-nots;  keep  all  these  next  to 
each  other  in  the  frames  so  that  the  same 
course  of  winter  treatment  may  serve 
them.  The  other  sit  consists  of  young 
pansies,  daisies,  forget-me-nots,  Canter- 
bury bells,  montbretias,  snapdragons, 
and  other  young  plants  to  be  wintered 
over  and  planted  out  of  doors  in  early 
spring.  They  won't  need  nearly  so  much 
attention  as  the  winter-blooming  plants 
will;  in  fact,  in  severe  weather  we  can 
leave  them  covered  up  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  providing  field  mice  don't  get  near 
them,  with  jK-rfect  safety.  And  if  you 
should  like  to  have  some  real  good 
hyacinths,  narcissus  and  tulips  in  early 
spring,  plant  some  bulbs  in  the  cold 
frames   devoted  to  winter  flowers.     Thev 


will  bloom  from  February  till  April  ac- 
cording to  treatment.  And  let  us  urge 
upon  you  to  try  some  lily  of  the  valley. 
Go  out  into  your  own  garden  wherever 
you  grow  it  and  dig  up  a  lot  of  clumps  of 
it  and  plant  it  in  the  frames;  by  a  little 
humoring  as  regards  freezing  to  rest  it, 
and  then  keeping  it  warm  after  the  hard- 
est of  the  winter  is  past,  we  can  have  fine 
lily  of  the  valley  in  April  with  us — the 
outdoor  crop  is  a  month  later.  This  is 
very  handy  for  Easter  flowers. 

These  cold  frames  are  in  warm,  sunny, 
sheltered  places  where  they  will  get  the 
benefit  of  sunshine  in  winter,  and  be  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds  by  contiguous 
buildings  or  fences,  and  where  we  can 
easily  reach  them  all  with  a  horse  and 
wagon;  this  is  a  useful  point,  the  handi- 
ness  in  getting  manure  and  loam  to  and 
from  the  frames  is  always  worth  consid- 
ering. 

The  violets  havebeenin  theopen  fields 
over  summer,  and  we  are  now  lifting 
them,  stripping  them  of  any  little  side 
shoots  or  runners,  and  planting  them  in 
the  frames  and  so  that  they  will  barely 
touch  each  other.  We  take  the  best 
of  the  little  rooted  |side  shoots  and 
plant  them  2  to  3  inches  apart  in  a 
cold  frame  for  stock  next  spring.  They 
not  only  give  us  nice  stock  for  planting 
out,  but  yield  us  a  few  very  big  violets  in 
early  April. 

TiiEPOLVANTHUSESconsistof  old  plants 
kept  over  from  last  spring  because  they 
were  fine  varieties  and  only  one  year  old 
then  They  were  summered  in  the  cold 
frames  under  a  lath  shading.  We  lift 
them  now,  break  the  ball  a  little  and 
plant  them  again  in  a  frame  in  fresh  soil, 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  between  the 
clumps.  This  may  be  pretty  close  when 
the  leaves  begin  to  growrankly  in  spring, 
but  all  we  want  from  these  is  good 
blossoms  and  lots  of  them,  and  we  get 
that.  If  we  wished  to  let  them  develop 
themselves  to  their  best  we  would  lift  out 
every  second  row  of  plants  in  earliest 
spring  and  plant  it  elsewhere.  Our  best 
polyanthuses,  however,  were  raised  from 
seed  sown  last  spring  and  the  seedlings 
planted  out  over  summtr  in  a  moist 
border  against  the  north  side  of  a  build- 
ing. We  lift  these  now  and  plant  them 
in  the  cold  frames  for  early  spring 
blossoms.  They  also  make  the  finest 
plants  for  transferring  to  the  flower 
garden  in  spring.  Ifyouhavea  sash  in 
a  warm,  sunny  place  and  another  in  a 
cooler  and  shadier  spot  and  covered  up 
less  in  winter  it  will  prolong  the  bloom- 
ing period.  Apart  from  the  double- 
flowered  primroses,  which  are  multiplied 
by  division,  we  propagate  our  polyan- 
thuses and  other  primroses  from  seed 
every  spring. 

Crown  Anemones.— We  raise  the  finest 
strain  of  the  single-flowered  from  seed  in 
spring  and  otherwise  treat  it  like  young 
polyanthuses,  and  lift  and  plant  them  in 
a  cold  frame  now.  In  this  way  we  get 
the  good  of  their  flowers  in  spring,  and  if 
we  want  them  for  outdoor  planting  they 
lift  readily  with  good  balls  and  trans- 
plant nicely.  The"bulbs"  arevery  cheap, 
and  you  can  buy  single  or  double  flowered 
varieties  at  the  seed  stores  and  plant 
them  now.  Six  inches  apart  is  enough  to 
put  them  in  theframe.  Indeed,  we  would 
rather  plant  them  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  if  they  grew  well  in  spring  lift 
out  and  transplant  even.'  second  row  and 
every  second  plant  in  the  row  left. 

Daisies.— We  go  around  the  garden 
now  and  pick  up  all  that  remains  here 
and  there  of  last  spring's  daisies,  for  they 
die  out  badly  in  summer,  and  plant  them 
close  together  in  one  of  the  coolest  frames. 


From  now  on  they  grow  and  wax  strong, 
and  before  spring  form  a  solid  carpet  of 
green.  We  then  lift,  divide,  and  trans- 
plant them  out  of  doors  for  blooming, 
choosing  a  moist,  shady  spot  for  them. 
If  wanted  for  blooming  in  the  frame  we 
give  them  more  room,  and  keep  them 
about  as  warm  as  we  do  violets;  this 
hastens  them  into  blossom. 

Pansies  for  winter  blooming  are  now 
fine  big  plants  from  July  sowings,  and  in 
bud.  They  are  planted  about  four  inches 
apart  with  the  intention  of  thinning 
them  when  they  begin  to  get  too  thick. 
For  spring  flowers  seedlings  of  August 
sowings  are  pricked  into  the  frames,  in 
fact  we  have  just  sown  a  lot  of  pansy 
seed  now  for  smaller  plants  for  spring 
bedding.  But  so  far  as  wintering  pansies 
over  in  cold  frames  is  concerned  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  waste  energy.  We  winter 
them  out  of  doors  just  as  well  as  in 
frames.  Make  a  bed  5  or  6  feet  wide, 
rather  high  in  the  middle  and  rounded  at 
the  sides  to  throw  off  water  readily, 
plant  the  pansies  thickly  in  rows  about  '.) 
inches  apart  and  let  them  alone  till 
December.  Then  lay  some  branches, 
preferably  of  hemlock,  spruce,  pine,  or 
other  evergreens,  all  over  them  to  shade 
them  a  little  from  sunshine,  save  them  from 
searing  winds,  and  gather  and  hold  the 
snow  about  the  plants.  In  the  spring 
time,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  mellow, 
lift  and  transplant  them  wherever  you 
wish  to. 

FoRGET-ME-NOTS  for  blooming  in  frames 
should  now  be  good  plants.  Treat  them 
much  as  you  would  violets,  only  don't 
plant  them  quite  so  far  apart,  even  if  they 
must  be  thinned  out  later.  Little  seedlings 
two  or  three  inches  high  may  be  gathered 
together  and  planted  about  four  inches 
apart  each  way,  for  transplanting  out  of 
doors  in  spring.  They  may  be  treated  in 
the  frames  like  pansies.  So,  too,  may 
snapdragon  and  white  centranthus.  In 
fact 

White  centranthus  is  one  of  the  most 
generous  early  spring  flowers  we  have. 
Set  out  some  plants  now  in  a  frame,  a 
foot  apart,  and  in  spring  remove  the 
sash,  and  leave  them  there  to  grow  and 
blossom  at  will.    They  repay  the  trouble. 

Christmas  roses  and  Le.nten  roses 
are  also  fine  in  cold  frames;  indeed,  while 
tbey  may  live  out  of  doors  in  an  east- 
facing  exposure  in  a  moist,  slightly 
shaded  spot,  if  we  wish  to  get  the  good 
of  their  flowers  we  should  give  them  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter. 
Then  we  can  get  the  blossoms  without  a 
stain  or  break  on  them,  and  whenever 
they  are  ready  to  pick,  something  we 
seldom  can  do  when  they  are  growing 
out  of  doors  in  the  open  in  the  wind  and 
snow. 

Mignonette  —Although  we  can  not 
have  it  all  winter  long  in  cold  frames,  if 
we  had  a  lot  young  plants  of  Machetnow 
in  2V2  or  3-inch  pots  and  would  plant 
them  8  inches  apart  each  way  into  a 
warm  cold  frame  we  should  expect  to 
have  a  nice  lot  of  mignonette  up  till 
Christmas. 

■  Parsley.- We  always  sow  our  parsley 
for  winter  in  a  cold  frame  in  summer,  in 
rows.  By  timely  thinning  and  cultiva- 
tion we  get  fine  strong  foliage  before 
winter  sets  in.  and  a  good  supply  of 
parsley  all  through  the  cold  season.  "  We 
have  got  cover  it  up  warm  though,  for  it 
doesn't  take  very  much  frost  to  destroy 
parsley. 

A  Life  Membership  for  its  members 
is  what  the  Society  of  .\mcrican  Florists 
needs  to  place  it  on  a  decidedly  perma- 
nent footing.  But  let  this  life  membership 
cost  $25  or  $30  only. 
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please  write  and  tell  us  wh 
desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  ANV  QUESTIONS  you  please  about  plants. 
Bowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical  gardening 
matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them . 

Send  its  Notes  of  your  experience  In  gardening  In 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  failures. 


perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Send  us  photographs  or  Ske 
rlowers.  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits. 
Horticultural  appliances  that  we  may 
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Teas'  weeping  Mulberry  tree  for  an 
ARBOR.— A  correspondent  has  an  arbor  he 
wishes  covered  with  trees  or  shrubs,  and 
has  used  Loinbardy  poplars  for  the  pur- 
pose, planting  them  on  either  side  of  the 
walk  and  training  them  over  to  form  an 
arch.  This  has  done  very  well  where  the 
trees  kept  healthy,  but  as  several  of  them 
took  fungous  disease  and  died^or  were  so 
sickly  looking  that  they  had  to  be  cut 
out,  he  asked  us  to  suggest  something 
that  might  answer  better.  We  suggested 
Teas'  weeping  mulberry.  He  writes  "I 
fear  it  would  notreach  theheightrequired 
to  pass  over  ray  out  house.'  The  misera- 
ble low  umbrella  headed  things  we  see  in 
catalogues  give  rise  to  this  idea,  plants 
grown  as  indicated  in  such  pictures  are 
hideous  abortions,  and  a  libel  on  this 
striking  if  not  elegant  tree.  The  Dosoris 
plants  are  on  their  own  roots  and  20  feet 
high  and  still  going  up,  with  heavily 
leaved  Ijranches  drooping  to  the  ground. 


Rosa  Luci.b  is  now  the  proper  name  of 
what  we  have  been  callin;  Rosa  Wichur- 
aiana. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.— This  year's 
crop  of  seed  is  now  ripe,  and  we  have  sent 
some  of  it  to  all  of  our  friends  who  have 
asked  for  afew.  If  we  have  forgotten  any 
of  them,  however,  and  they  will  please 
drop  us  a  note  reminding  us  of  the  fact, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  a  few  seed 
so  far  as  the  supply  goes. 

The  fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  London.  A  question: 
Why  don't  you  remove  your  secretary, 
W.  Wilks,  and  as  an  officer  forever  more 
deny  him  admission  in  your  body? 
Wouldn't  this  do  you  good,  restore  har- 
mony in  your  ranks  and  inspire  the  con- 
fidence of  the  horticulturists  of  the  world 
in  your  work?  Isn't  that  Barron  affair 
a  "disgrace  to  you?  To  the  hidden  hand 
in  that  business  are  vou  blind? 


Hemerocallis  aurantivca  var.  m.^ior 
is  the  name  of  a  new  and  very  fine  day 
lily  recently  discovered  in  and  imported 
from  Japan.  ThefioAers  are  said  to  be 
six  inches  across  and  of  a  clear  bright 
orange  yellow  color.  It  was  named  b\- 
Mr.  Baker  of  Kew,  and  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don July  last,  when  it  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate.  These  two  tests 
are  recommendation  enough  for  most  any 
plant. 

Potato  Bugs  and  PETUNiAS.-The other 
day  when  at  Queens.  L.  I.,  we  called  on 
our  good  old  friend  Nicholas  Hallock.  All 
manner  of  crops  had  been  good,  except 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  egg  plants,  he 
had  a  hard  fighttrying  to  save  them  from 
the  potato  bugs,  which  are  exceedingly 
numerous  on  Long  Island  this  year.  Still 
he  was  jubilant,  for  he  had  made  a  dis- 
covery. After  the  bugs  had  eaten  up 
everything  in  their  legitimate  line  of  food 
they  tackled  his  petunias  eating  the  skin 
of  the  stems  and  branches  more  than  the 
leaves,  and  it  killed  them.  There  they  lay 
dead  under  the  petunias  in  thousands. 
The  food  first  stupefies  them  and  they 
fall  down  and  lay  over  on  their  back  and 
kick  and  after  a  little  whlie  die.  On  return- 
ing home  we  eSamincd  our  own  petunias 
but  there  were  no  bugs  on  or  about  them, 
this  may  have  been  because  we  had  lots 
of  other  food  for  them  if  they  cared  to  eat 
it,  and  too,  lots  of  Paris  green  if  they 
dared  to. 

Our  this  year's  seedling  cannas  are 
now  in  bloom  and  how  fine  and  beautiful 
they  are.  Among  them  there  are  pure 
Mine.  Crozys,  glowing  crimsons,  hand- 
somely spotted  yellows,  broad  brilliant 
blossoms,  and  massive  trusses.  Surely 
we  can  name  some  of  these,  they  are  so 
sturdy,  so  free,  so  fine,  so  gay?  Indeed  we 
cannot,  no,  not  one,  for  no  matter  how 
beautiful  they  are,  there  are  already  bet- 
ter varieties  in  cultivation  than  the  best 
of  our  seedlings,  and  we  may  as  well  own 
up  to  it  at  once,  than  name  a  few  and 
"send  them  out"  and  have  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  public  pitching  them  into  the 
rot  pile  after  the  first  year's  trial.  Let  us 
be  more  discriminating  in  saving  from 
our  seedlings. 

Sparrows  eating  spinach  seed.— 
From  the  middle  of  August  through  Sep- 
tember we  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  European  sparrow  eating  our 
seeds,  especially  spinach  seed.  But  we 
get  ahead  of  them  in  this  wa  :  Before 
sowing  the  seed  we  put  it  into  a  bowl, 
let  a  few  drops  of  linseed  oil  fall  on  the 
seed  to  make  them,  when  well  stirred  to- 
gether,  a   little   sticky  but  not  wet,  then 


sprinkle  some  red  lead  or  metallic  over  it 
and  stir  again.  A  very  little  will  do,  just 
enough  so  that  every  grain  of  seed  gets  a 
little.  Then  sow  and  cover  the  seeds  as 
usual.  The  sparrows  find  the  seed  right 
away  and  commence  to  pick  it  out,  but 
finding  it  doesn't  agree  with  their  stom- 
achs they  soon  leave  it  in  disgust  and  go 
to  feeding  on  crab  grass  seed  on  the 
lawns,  a  diet  we  like  them  to  indulge  in. 

"Floral  Emblems." — The  editor  of 
The  Independent  went  to  Boston  with 
the  Christian  Endeavorers  some  weeks 
ago,  and  was  charmed  with  the  insignia 
and  mottos  of  the  society  reproduced  in 
flower  beds  on  a  lawn.  He  writes: 
"Every  visitor  to  Boston  during  the  late 
meeting  of  that  societj-  visited  the  Public 
Garden  and  saw  these  beds,  prepared 
with  great  skill,  and  which  certainly  gave 
pleasure  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
of  those  who  sauntered  along  the  broad 
walk,  on  either  side  of  which  they  were 
displayed."  And  he  adds:  "But  we  are 
told  that  we  ought  not  to  like  to  see 
them,  that  they  are  unnatural,  'horticul- 
tural abominations,'  'vulgar'  examples  of 
'bad  taste.'  "  And  remarks:  "Perhaps 
so,  *  *  but  we  wou'd  like  to  know 
why.  The  common  taste  approves  them, 
the  taste  of  common  people  for  whom 
they  were  made,  the  people  who  pay  the 
taxes.  *  *  This  ought  to  be  some 
reason  for  providing  them.  It  is  true  they 
are  not  naturalistic;  but  what  art  is? 
What  is  a  Bon  Silene  rose  but  a  brier 
made  unnatural?  What  is  more  un- 
natural than  the  specimen  chrysanthe- 
mum? *  *  People  like  it,  and  always 
will  like  these  effects;  and  it  is  of  no  use 
to  fight  against  their  taste,  which  is  not 
false,  even  if  there  be  a  higher  taste.  *  * 
The  Boston  Public  Garden  is  a  small, 
level  plot,  admirably  adapted  along  the 
sides  of  its  straight,  wide,  central  walk, 
-for  the  most  formal  and  elaborate  effects; 
and  after  seeing  the  beds  prepared  to 
please  the  Christian  Endeavorers  we  de- 
clare that  they  werepleasingto  a  catholic 
taste  that  is  cultivated  enough  also  (the 
italics  are  ours.— Ed.)  to  appreciate  the 
style  of  the  .\rboretum;  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  visitors  will  long  remember  the 
little  Public  Garden  and  its  floral  em- 
blems and  mottoes  with  justifiable 
pleasure." 


CROWING  MUSflROOMS  IN  EARNEST. 

}Jr.  W.  H.  P.  Barley  of  Detroit  is  one 
of  the  most  energetic,  progressive  and 
business-meaning  mushroom  growers  in 
the  country,  and  he  makes  it  pay.  In 
fact  he  assures  us  that  he  can  make  money 
growing  mushrooms  at  25 cents  a  pound. 
Not  only  has  he  a  large  mushroom  grow- 
ing establishment  a  few  miles  from  De- 
troit, but  a  year  ago  he  started  another 
plant  on  Long  Island.  His  Long  Island 
houses  are  wooden  above-ground  struct- 
ures, 50  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  7  feet 
high,  with  tiers  of  beds,  one  above  the 
other.  Last  winter  he  had  only  seven  of 
these  houses  near  New  York,  but  so  well 
have  they  served  him  that  he  has  just 
completed  his  twentieth  one.  His  Detroit 
houses  are  sunk  4-  feet  under  ground  level. 
Not  only  will  he  continue  to  run  both 
establishments,  but  he  is  considering 
erecting  a  plant  at  one  or  two  other  large 
distant  cities.  While  manure  is  easily 
obtained  in  New  York,  being  handled  so 
systematically  by  manure  agents,  it  costs 
riiore  than  it  does  at  Detroit  or  some 
other  large  cities,  where  the  gardener 
buys  it  direct  from  the  stable  and  haulsit 
home  himself  .\nd  in  the  east  buildings 
cost  far  more  than  in  the  west;  the  price 
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of  lumber  in  New  York  is  much  higher 
than  in  Michigan.  His  Detroit  houses 
are  built  of  pine,  but  his  Loiiu  l>l  hhIcjiks 
are  of  hemlock.  Mr.  Barley  i--  tin  in|ilu  w 
of  the  late  Mr.  I'ocock  (\vIh.>-i  y.inliii 
was  between  Kew  and  Mordnkti,  dik-  (.1' 
the  largest  and  most  successful  of  the 
market  gardeners  of  London,  and  mar- 
ket gardening  runs  in  the  family,  it  hav- 
ing been  their  avocation  for  many  goner- 
lions  back. 

Gardening  a.s  a  business  for  ladies.— 
But  who  runs  the  Detroit  establishment 
while  Mr.  Barley  is  biiil.lin:;  .iiid  starting 

Island?  some  may  ask.  i  hir  ..I  li,s  sisters! 
And  he  has  aiuitlicr  sisKr  with  him  now 
and  she  knows  more  about  growing 
mushrooms  than  any  other  woman  we 
have  evermet.  They  are  educated,  refined 
young  ladies,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
see  how  interested  and  active  they  are  in 
the  business,  and  how  systematically  they 
conduct  it. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


GRflPES,  ETC. 

During  the  past  ten  or  more  years  I 
have  given,  in  an  anmteur  way,  consider- 
able attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
grapes  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass. 
Our  collection,  hardy  in  the  open,  covers 
more  than  sixty  varieties,  and  we  have 
eight  foreign  kinds  under  glass  in  a  cool 
house.  Have  been  fairly  successful  with 
them.  Last  year  all  our  hardy  grapes  in 
the  open  air  ripened,  this  is  something 
unusual  as  our  collection  covers  so  large 
a  variety.  Commonly  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  them  would  ripen. 

The  season  wac  particularh'  favorable 
for  grapes,  dry  and  warm.  You  will 
recollect  our  location  on  the  highest  point 
of  land  in  the  University  City,  neverthe- 
l.ss  only  70  or  80  feet  above  tide  water. 

I  have  been  taught  by  obseruation  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  com- 
plete drainage  for  grape  vines  both  in  the 
open  and  under  glass. 

I  have  never  used  any  poisonous  liquid 
preparations 

We  distribute  occasionally  on  the 
foliage  with  pulverized  sulphur  only. 
With  us  it  has  been  satisfactory,  and  up 
to  date  the  foliage  is  in  a  healthful  con- 
dition with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
varieties  of  Roger's  Hybrids  which 
present  slight  mildew,  but  not  enough 
I  believe  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  ripen- 
ing, as  the  wood  is  well  ripened.  Another 
iniuortant  factor  for  our  hardy  grapes  is 
to  take  the  canes  from  the  trellis  early  in 
.November  after  the  foliage  has  fallen  and 
prune  and  cover  them  with  earth  for 
winter  protection.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  suppo.^ed  to  be  hardy, 
1  find  from  past  experience  for  several 
j^ears  an  advantage  in  doing  so. 

The  wire  trellis  they  are  grown  to  is  6 
feet  high  with  four  horizontal  wires 
attached  to  posts  and  runs  north  and 
south.  I  prune  the  canes  before  covering 
them,  cut  out  old  wood,  leaving  4-  to  6 
canes  2  to  3  leet  in  length  for  next  year's 
fruiting  on  each  vine. 

With  regard  to  foreign  grapes,  I  have 
never  failed  in  the  past  twenty  years  in 
ripening  a  crop  in  a  cool  house.  No 
artificial  heat  except  the  glass.  The  varie- 
ties grown  are  Black  Hamburgh, 
Victoria  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
(5olden  Hamburgh,  Wilmot's  New 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alcx- 
.[iidria.  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  and 
White  Chasselas.  1  was  told  it  woidd  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  ripen  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh without  beat,  but  this  is  a  fallacy. 


for  I  have  ripened  it  perfectly  for  several 
consecutive  years  and  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  experts  of  excellent  flavor. 

Have  been  carcftil  to  have  drainage  as 
perfect  as  possible  under  both  hardy  and 
foreign  grapes,  and  will  add  that  the 
borders  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
grape  houses  are  two  feet  above  the  grade 
of  the  ground  immediately  surrounding 
the  outside  grape  border  and  house. 

Our  fruit  in  general  never  appeared 
more  promising  than  now  with  the  ex- 
cfption  of  apples— it  is  not  the  bearing 
year  consequently  we  have  very  few.  The 
trees  are  abundantly  furnished  with 
bloom  buds,  however,  and  next  year  we 
may  as  heretoforcexpect  an  abundance. 
Benjamin  G.  S.mith. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  +,  '95. 

FRUIT  NOTES. 

Wr  have  had  a  fairly  good  fruit  year, 
pears  are  especially  a  heavy  crop,  but  as 
usual  a  good  deal  of  fruit  is  falling  now. 

Of  apples  I  like  Red  Astrachan,  Wil- 
liams' Favorite  and  Early  Harvest  as 
early  varieties;  Maiden's  Blush  and 
Gravenstcin  to  succeed  them;  a"d  Bald- 
win, Spitzenberg,  Northern  Spy  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening  for  winter.  What 
falls  on  the  ground  now  we  rake  up  and 
throw  to  the  hogs,  or  gather  and  press 
for  cider  vinegar.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  keep  them,  for  fallen  summer  or  early 
fall  apples,  or  hand-picked  ones  for  that 
matter,  won't  keep  well.  I  let  the  late 
fall  and  winter  apples  stay  on  the  trees 
as  long  as  possible,  even  a  little  frost 
won't  hurt  theni.  When  we  pick  them 
we  lay  them  on  the  barn  floor  or  else- 
where where  they  will  be  dry,  every  kind 
by  itself.  In  storing  them  away  over 
winier  the  usual  method  is  to  barrel  them 
up,  head  the  barrels  and  lay  them  on  their 
sides  in  a  cool,  airy  frost  proof  cellar,  but 
I  prefer  storing  them  loose  in  bins  or 
shelves  in  the  cellar.  Before  storing  them 
we  sort  them  over,  picking  out  and  dis- 
carding every  specked,  bruised  and  in- 
ferior apple,  then  set  them  on  shelves, 
tiered  one  above  the  other  inside  along 
the  cellar  wall,  and  if  need  be  also  in  the 
middle  of  the  cellar.  The  apples  need  to 
be  looked  over  every  now  and  again  in 
winter  to  remove  any  that  are  showing 
signs  of  dccav.  There  is  one  winter  apple 
I  forgot  to  mention,  namely,  Jonathan; 
it  is  splendid  for  baking. 

Pears. — As  we  have  such  lots  of  berries 
when  the  early  pears  as  Doienne  d'Ete, 
Osband's  Summer,  Giffard  and  the  like 
are  ripe  I  begin  with  Clapp's  Favorite,  a 
very  large,  red  cheeked,  handsome  fruit, 
which,  if  gathered  two  weeks  before  it  is 
rioe,  is  really  a  fine  juiev  fruit.  Bartlett 
succeeds  it  and  is  excellent  for  dessert  or 
canning.  While  Flemish  Beauty  may 
crack  with  you  it  does  fine  with  me  and  is 
one  of  my  standard  sorts,  so  is  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey;  and  I  find  Seckel,  Law- 
rence and  Winter  Nelis  are  capital  pears 
to  have,  the  trees  healthy  and  free  bear- 
ing, and  the  fruit  fine  to  eat.  I  prefer 
standard  trees  by  all  means;  while  the 
dwarfs  are  good  enough  on  good  land  I 
find  that  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
blight  ihanthe  standards.  Don't  let  any 
of  the  pears  ripen  on  the  trees,  always 
pull  them  before  they  are  ripe  and  spread 
them  on  the  shelves  in  j'our  cellar,  keep- 
ing them  dark.  Eat  them  up  as  quick  as 
possible,  for  early  or  second  early  pears 
won't  keep  long. 

I  like  to  manure  and  cultivate  the 
ground  about  our  fruit  trees  and  keep  it 
clean.  We  do  a  little  pruning  every  win- 
ter, and  remove  all  suckers  and  diseased 
branches.  Georce  Donald. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


THE  VEOETflBLE  OflRDBN. 

Keep  the  relorv  on  the  jump, and  lots  of 
w.-it,r  I-  '.di.it  will  do  this.  If  vourcab- 
b.-i-t  .11  ;,.iilill.iw<r  wiltsbadly  in  the  sun- 
shim-  It  IS  a  sit;n  tliat  they  are  dubrootcd, 
when  you  may  as  well  pull  them  up  and 
feed  them  to  the  pigs  or  cow.  Thin  out 
young  beets,  turnips,  and  carrots  to  give 
them  a  good  chance  to  bulb  up  before 
cold  weather  comes.  Sow  some  winter 
radishes.  The  roots  will  be  small  but 
tender.  Strew  some  tobacco  stems  under 
and  about  the  cucumbers  to  kill  or  dispel 
the  aphides  that  are  apt  to  infest  them  at 
this  season.  Gather  lots  of  half  ripe  Lima 
beans  for  use  in  winter.  They  are  better 
than  hard  ripened  ones.  If  j^our  onions 
are  ripe  get  them  out  of  theground,  dried 
and  under  cover.  Plant  out  young  let- 
tuces, and  make  a  large  sowing  of  some 
of  the  small  hard  hearting  sorts  for  stor- 
ing in  cold  frames.  Sow  some  spinach  for 
use  this  fall;  and  in  a  week  or  two,  a 
patch  for  winter  use.  We  let  it  be  near 
the  end  of  the  month  before  we  sow 
spinach  to"  come  in  in  spring.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  or  earlier  north  of 
here  sow  a  patch  of  German  kale  for 
greens  in  spring.  Have  cold  frames  handy 
to  set  over  some  snap  bea'ns  and  tomatoes 
in  case  of  an  early  frost.  Keep  the  hoe  at 
work  both  to  clean  the  ground  and  un- 
fasten it  about  the  plants  if  you  wish  to 
keep  the  voung  crops  in  brisk  growth. 


Insects. 


fl  SCALE  INSECT  ON  OSflGE  ORANGE  ilEDGE. 

X.,  South  N.  J.,  writes:  "I  have  an 
osage  orange  hedge  three  years  old  that 
had  grown  to  a  fine  size  and  seemed  very 
thrifty.  Last  year  I  noticed  a  white 
cottony  looking  stuff  on  the  branches,  in- 
visible except  when  you  parted  the  leaves 
and  looked  in.  This  year  there  is  quite  a 
leafless  gap  in  one  place  and  the  white 
growth  is  thick  on  the  branches.  I  send 
you  a  sample  of  it.  I  hope  you  can  tell 
me  what  it  is  and  what  I  can  do  to  pre- 
vent my  whole  hedge  being  ruined." 

The  scale,  of  which  examples  were  sent 
with  above,  almost  completely  cover  the 
piece  of  twig  and  leaves  sent  was  des- 
cribed many  years  ago  as  Puhinaria  ma- 
clurw,  but  is  now  referred  by  many 
writers  to  Pulvinaria  innamerabilis — the 
common  maple  tree  scale  insect.  When 
left  to  multiply  it  may  become  very  des- 
tructive, and  therefore  effort  should  be 
made  to  destroy  it  at  its  first  appearance. 

Its  presence  is  readily  detected  by  the 
cottony  mass  thrown  out  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale  at  the  season  for  repro- 
duction, in  which  are  contained  hundreds 
of  eggs.  This  is  a  favorable  time — if  not 
largely  distributed— forgoing  thoroughly- 
over  the  infested  plants  with  a  thick  soft 
mitttn  so  as  to  crush  the  eggs.  A  large 
proportion  may  be  destroyed  by  this 
means.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  those 
that  escaped  will  have  fastened  themselves 
to  the  plant  as  small  scales.  These  may 
bekilled  by  sprinkling  or  spraying  with  a 
strong  kerosene  emulsion,  or  with  a  solu- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  whale-oil 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water  applied  at 
;i  temperature  of  about  100  degrees 
Fahr.  Later  in  the  season  the  scale 
has  matured  and  is  more  difficult  to  kill. 
During  the  winter  a  wash  as  strong  as 
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one  gallon  of  the  soap  to  one  gallon  of 
water  could  safelv  be  usel.  and  this 
might  serve  to  kill  the  scale.  Scales  have 
different  resisting  powers  which  can  only 
be  definitely  learned  by  experiment.  The 
winter  wash  for  the  San  Jose  scale  on 
pear  and  other  fruit  trees  is  two  pounds 
of  the  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

I.  A.  LiNTNER. 


TO  KILL  RED  ANTS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

L.  S.  E.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "As 
a  diligent  reader  of  Gardening  1  am  a 
believer  in  your,  ractical  knowledge  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  an  V  branch  of  garden- 
ing, and  I  venture  to  ask,  is  there  any- 
thing that  will  exterminate  red  ants  in  a 
house?  We  have  them  even  in  winter,  and 
have  tried  everything,  even  corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  simply  drives  them  away, 
and  they  appear  in  some  new  place.  We 
have  a  great  deal  of  ampelo  sis  on  the 
house,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
brings  them.    Is  that  possible?" 

The  little  red  ants  that  are  so  great  a 
pest  in  manv  houses  usually  have  then- 
nest  somewhere  within  the  house  or  ad- 
joining premises.  Ifthey  can  be  traced  to 
the  nest,  and  it  is  accessible,  the  termites 
can  all  be  destroyed  by  pouring  in  an 
ounce  ortwoof  bisulphateofcarbon.  This 
is  the  best  remedy,  and  a  simple  one, 
when  the  colony  is  located  in  the  yard  or 
garden;  but  when,  as  often,  they  are 
established  within  the  walls  of  founda- 
tion of  the  building,  other  means  must  be 
resorttd  to  for  their  destruction  Various 
baits  are  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
stated  von  good  authority  that  maple 
syrup  with  which  some  London  purple 
(an  arsenical  poison)  was  mixed  in  a  low 
dish  not  only  killed  large  numbers,  but 
prevented  the  recurrence  of  the  pest  for  a 
long  time  thereafter.  In  a  newspaper 
slip  before  me  the  following  is  recom- 
mended: One  spoonful  of  tartar  emetic 
and  one  spoonful  sugar  mixed  into  a  thin 
syrup;  it  relieved  the  house  at  once  from 
their  presence.  An  old  and  popular 
remedv  is  dipping  a  sponge  in  sweetened 
water'  and  placing  it  in  their  haunts; 
when  they  collect  therein  the  sponge  niav 
be  dropped  into  hot  water.  A  few  repeti- 
tions of  the  last  is  usually  all  that  is 
necessarv;  the  intelligence  of  danger  or 
disaster"  seems  to  be  rapidly  communi- 
cated from  one  to  another,  and  safer 
(piarters  are  sovight  for  by  the  colony.  A 
broad  chalk-line  is  an  effectual  barrier  for 
many  species  of  ants  by  the  aid  of  which 
preserve  jars  or  special  shelves  in  closets 
may  be  protected.  J.  A.  Lintner. 

[No,  we  do  not  think  the  ampelopsis 
vine  on  the  house  has  anything  to  do  in 
attracting  the  ants  to  it.— Ed.] 


WORMS  IN  T«E   LflWN. 

North  Toronto  writes:  "I  have  a  lawn 
which  is  infested  with  fish-worms  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  surface  is  covered  with 
the  small  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up  by 
them.  As  I  wish  to  use  the  lawn  as  a 
tennis  court,  what  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
them?" 

There  is  practically  no  sure  remedy. 
The  worms  in  the  ground  must  be  killed 
and  the  earth  rendered  uninhabitable  to 
others.  Fresh  air-slacked  lime  is  the  best 
thing  we  have  tried  for  it.  Rain  draws 
the  worms  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
so  does  darkness.  With  this  in  mind, 
some  evening  when  it  is  raining  take 
fresh  air-slacked  lime  and  sow  it— enough 
to  barelv  whiten  the  ground— broadcast 
over  the  lawn;  the  rain  will  wash  it  in, 
and  iiitv  the  woinis  its  caustic  touch 
ic...N-nN....:.)  ON  >.aoe  14.J 
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iished  and  visits  for  1    ^>«i»  I        •• 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New,  Rare  and  Beauntui  Plants  japan  and  California  flora?" 


Lord  Penzance's  new  h>b 

Spiraea  "Anthony  Waterer,"  flowers  rich  crimson. 
A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  green- 
house plants,  carefully  grown,  at  low  rates. 
Orchids,  etc. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

P/CONIES— A  large  collection  ol  the  Suest  in  cul- 
tiration.  Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Iris,  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

^J-Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dl    Tl      D£7    1000  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
D  ^J  L«D^  SCO  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 

/^   k    /~*rw^w      12  Cacti,  $1.    SforSOcits. 
L.\L^t    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs.  $1. 

^^i^^^    M     ■  6nror50oll.,25ror  26cl« 

RARE  PLANTS  BookonCactI,  116  Pages,  10 cts. 
A.  BLANC  &  C0.316  N  nth  ac  PHILADELPHI/ 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the  prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

BuLiis  AND  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahUas, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Thisbook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  ti-uthiul  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  eountrv.    50 cts. 


The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  Hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 


plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Garde.nino  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopiedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  hut  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.     Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
.$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons I      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticuUural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    TttE.  GrtRDENING  CO..  Monoii  BiiilcliiKj.  Gliicaoo. 
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For  Flowers  Indoors.      ^ 


Bowker's         = 
Flower  Food,      i 

:  A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer,: 
-odorless,  made  from  chemicals;; 
:  applied  in  solution  once  or  twice: 

-  a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow- 
'  vigorously  and  blossom  abun-I 
-dantly.  f 

-  A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-inch  pot. 

;  A  lareer  spoonful  for  a  4-inch  pot.       Z 

-  Enough  fur  30  plants  3  months,  25c.- 

-  Enough  for  30  plants  a  whole  year,- 


iBowker 


FERTILIZER    CO., 

27  Beaver  Si.,  New  York.' 
43  Chattram  St„  Boston •: 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 

strong  youns  plants, 
30c.  each;  $3  per  doz.  • 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  Q, 
Tarryto\vn=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

''Fr'er  Ellwanger  &,  Barry,  R:><!l;^ste';;  n'.y: 
PEACH  TRE 
TREES  AND  PLANTS,  t^'^)^ 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood. 

Child's  Rain-Maker. ,  ^ 

Sent  on  approval  to  readers  of  Gardening. 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Evergreens. 

SPECIMEN  TREES,  of  LARGE  SIZES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT.     Our 

stock  of  these  is  given  as  much  care  aiul  culiivation  as  the  smaller  plants,  making 

their  successful  transplinting  almost  a  certainty. 
NATIVE  OAKS,  of  all  sizes,  both   seedling  and  transplanted      Larte   stock   of 

Herbaceous  Plants;  also  Japanese  Maples  (choice  varieties  in  pots) 
NATIVE  TREES  and  SHRUBS  a  specialty.     The  attention  ot  Superintendents 

ot   Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  Amateurs   requiring  large  quantities  of 

stock,  IS  specially  called  to  our  Nurseries. 
LANDSCAPE  QARDENINd  in  all  its  branches.     Planting  Plans  prepared  on 

leasonable  tern.S      Descriptive  Catalogue  iin  application. 

THOMAS   MEEHAN   &   SONS, 

I  Box  C.  (JERMANTOWN,  PHILA.,  PA. 


CHOICE  HYACINTHS  AT  5  Gts. 


OUR  CHAMPION  COLLECTION  OF  20 

PREP 
BY  MAIL. 

TIitdofTprhaF  never  bpon '^qn.ill.^'i.  the  varieties  are  the  best,  lit.-  .-nlors  are 
unsurn.assed.  embranni?  all  colors  of  thiacharming  flower.  \\  e  ..-end  instruc- 
tions with  e.^ch  order  how  to  grow  and  care  for  them.  WE  GUARANTEE 
THEM  TO  BE  THE  BEST  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF  HYACINTHS  YOU  EVER 
PURCHASED.    WILL  COST  J2  FROM  OTHER  FLORISTS. 

THE  LIST -Prinro  of  'Waterloo,  pure  white,  large  compact  spike. 
ICosea  Maxima,  fine  pink,  very  large,  Horniet  de  Oraii^r*'.  rich  deep 
golden  yellow.  Princes  Royal,  deep  scarlet,  extra  large.  Jenny  \Am\, 
blush  white,  with  violet  eye.  La  Torn*  de  Auverfjne.  puresnow  white. 
Blokxbei'E.  finest  of  all  light  blue  Hyacinths.  Sans  Souci,  the  finest 
pink  Hyacinth  in  cultivation.  Monar«-ll.  bright  crimson,  very  largespike. 
Ne  rius  Ultra,  pure  waxy  white,  very  large  bells.  Lord  Wellington, 
deep  porcelain  with  lilac  stripe.  Grand  Monarque  de  France,  beauti- 
ful creamy  white.  Chiirles  Dickens.flncBt  bright  pink.extra  large.  C«ar 
Peter,  finest  porcelain  bine,  Gertrude,  large,  compact  spike,  bright  red. 
Kincof  the  Hlues.darkblue,  very  large  spike.  Queen  of  Holland. 
pure  white,  elegant.  La  Citroneirre,  citron  yellow,  rich  and  popular. 
Baron  Von  Thiivll. pure  white,  none  better.  Geu'l.  Pelissler,  deep 
Heh  scnrlef    none  better 

,  15  Narcissus  for  50  c 


our  fntnlogue  before  vou  order.  iHa  sent  Kie.-,  W  V,  DAN  SAVK  VOT  MONKYonall  flowers.     Try  us. 

GOOD  &  REESE  CO.,  BOX  2,     CHAMPION  CITY  GREENHOUSES,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


M.  M.  JONES,  Gcii'l  Ai;t., 
6122  Oglesby  Ave.,  CHICAOO. 
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The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


ARDYORNAMENTALTREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 1 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
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Sept.     s 


reaches.  This  may  have  to  be  done  sev- 
eral times  a  year.  But  too  much  lime  is 
injurious  to  grass  and  earth.  Instead  of 
liming  the  lawn  at  night  and  in  wet 
weather  you  may  do  it  any  time,  and  with 
the  aid  of  hose  or  watering  pot  wash  the 
lime  into  the  ground;  or  by  doing  it  im- 
mediately before  arain,  let  the  shower  do 
the  work  and  not  the  hose. 


TflRIPS  IN  n  VINERY. 

E.  G.,  Hastings,  Mich.,  writes: 


have 
a  grapery  under  glass  for  the  last  six 
years. 


This  summer  I  am  troubled  with 
little  brown  insect  some  call  thrips.  It 
appeared  in  June  and  July,  attacking  the 
leaves  and  destroj-ing  them  almost 
entirely,  so  that  new  shoots  have  begun 
to  lorm.  What  remedy  is  for  this  insect?" 
Tobacco  kills  it.  Shut  up  your  vinery 
tight,  then  in  the  afternoon  fumigate  with 
some  very  strong,  pimgent  tobacco  stems. 
Rt  member  that  overheated  tobacco,  as 
when  the  stems  get  aflame,  will  destroy 
the  leaves  as  well  as  the  thrips.  If  you 
know  nothing  about  fumigating  make  a 
few  heaps  of  slightly  damp  tobacco  stems 
on  the  floor,  say  half  a  peck  in  each,  and 
set  them  a  fire,  keeping  them  smouldering 
but  never  let  them  flame  up.  The  house 
should  be  filled  full  of  smoke  in  this  way. 
Next  mominggive the vinesa  good  hosing 
or  syringing.  Youhavegotto  repeat  this 
'umrgating  say  two  to  three  times  a  week 
for  two  weeks  or  more  to  destroy  them  in 
your  vinery  now  that  you  have  let  them 
get  such  headway.  Dr\',  fresh  tobacco 
powder  or  Scotch  snuff  dusted  all  over 
the  vine  leaves  with  a  powder  bellows, 
when  the  plants  are  wet,  will  also  aid 
you  in  combating  the  thrips,  but  you 
have  got  to  keep  it  up.  To  clear  a  badly 
infested  house  of  thrips  is  a  hard  matter. 
.\lthough  the  evil  is  nearly  over  so  far  as 
the  grape  vines  are  concerned  this  fall,  if 
you  are  going  to  winter  other  plants  in 
the  house,  better  get  rid  of  the  thrips 
before  you  take  in  the  plants.  Next 
spring  begin  in  time.  Befor*your  vines 
break  into  bud  strew  a  lot  of  fresh 
tobacco  stems  in  your  vinery,  and  remove 
these  and  introduce  a  fresh  lot  every  fort- 
night, no  matter  whether  you  see  a  thrips 
or  not,  for  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Sprinkle  the  tobacco  in  the  morning  so 
that  the  warm  sunheat  will  cause  an 
evaporation  from  it  whose  pungency  will 
make  you  sneeze.  Thrips  or  greenfly  can 
not  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  that, 
but  it  hasn't  the  least  injurious  effect 
upon  mealy  bugs,  red  spider,  or  scale, 
they  are  invulnerable  so  far  as  tobacco  in 
any  form  is  concerned.  Thrips  in  vine- 
ries are  usually  introduced  from  other 
plants,  as  azaleas,  pelljea  ferns,  etc. 


Miscellaneous. 


TUB  JAPANESE  MORNING  GLORIES. 

As  we  promised,  page  371,  we  sent  our 
correspondent  some  of  the  leaves.  He 
writes; 

"The  box  of  Japanese  morning  glory 
leaves  reached  me  this  morning.  I  have 
them  now  spread  out  before  me  on  mj' 
desk,  and  I  can  assure  j'ou  my  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  are  great.  I  have 
just  such  an  exposure  on  my  front  piazza 
as  you  suggest  for  growing  them,  and  I 
hope  to  have  there  a  display  next  year 
which  will  be  the  envy  of  all  mj'  neigh- 
bors. I  also  bought  some  Ipowoca  rnar- 
tnorata,  and  while  the  flowers  of  the 
latter  are  very  large  and  beautiful,  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  morning  glory, 
the  Iciivcs  arc  nolniarblcd  at  all." 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  Is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

l»liil«    "VlS^VI'e.  W;  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 

BRANCH  wAR'EHofsEl" '      THc  Whilldin  Pottcry  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  WHARTON  St., 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Build 
Your  Own   I 
Greenhouse.  I 


i3:i^i^ii«o 


Steam  Pumps. 


Clear  Cypress  is  now  generalh  (onceded 
to  lie  the  best  lumber  for  Oieenhouse 
roofs,  gables  and  plates.  We  introduced 
this  lumber  for  greenbou.se  construction, 
and  for  many  years  we  have  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  fuinlshing  the  finest  grade.  We 
are  glad  to  maUe  estimates  for  anything 
from  a  roof  for  a  pit  to  the  largest  con- 
servatoiy  or  range  of  houses;  and  we 
furnish  our  customers,  free,  complete  de- 
tailed drawings  from  Avhich  any  ordinary 
carpenter  can  put  up  tiie  material  cor- 
rectly. 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO., 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


Premium  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

ONLY  $5  FOR  EITHER.  " 


For  WA TKR  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SLUG-SHOT 


"Peter  Phillips,   Punxsutawney,   Pa.,    uses    no 
other  pump  in  his  brewer\-." 
"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O.,  uses  no  other  pump 

Pottiiig-Soil 

for  Plants 

'h:jiild  lie  rich  in  soluble  plant-foods. 

Albert's 
Horticultural  Manure 

makes  it  n.  li.  Sh(i\ild  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  when  pottini;.  and  useu  in  solution 
later.  Knough  for  a  bushel  of  soil,  25c. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  and  sample  free. 


Meehans' 


Monthly. 


■■The  novice 
fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art, 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
form . " — F/z iladelph ia  Ledger. 


■■A  magazine  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening cannot  well  afford  to 
be  without. '■ — Boston  Herald 


..„.6— — - » r .,  .  'dkmdred  sub- 
jects.   Illustrated  with  copper  L „        -„                                       ,      ^-  , 

a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

SiihBrription  Price.  »'i.00  per  year:  »1.00  for  (!  iiioiitlis.     Sample  ropips  Free.     In  Club 


iardening  for  < 


year,  for   »3.00. 


THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 
Box  C.  ....     (jERHANTOWN,  Philadelphi 


Pa. 
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JOHN  C.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=House 
2jY        Construction 
so";  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   111. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  lirst-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkana,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  chanj;e  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9-50  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  11:10  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maps,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Glark  Street,  Gtiicaao. 

VOLUME  / 

OF 

GARDENING. 

We  have  had  another  large  lot  of  Vol.  1 
bound  and  can  now  till  all  orders 
promptly. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  half  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
f2.2S  each,  postpaid. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

A\onon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

When  you  w  rite  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

KHlal)li«lie<l  50  Veiirs. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 


And  I.argedt  Maimracturers  ot 

(iREENHOUSE  HEATINO  AND   VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


-rrsV  .  r 


Horticultural   Archil 
'^  Apparatus, 
reeled  complete    with    our  Patent  Ir 


rvatories,  Greenhouses,   Palm   House   . 

Frame    Construction. 
SEND  FOUR  CKNTS  FOK  1 1,1.1 -STKATKO  CATAL^XiUES. 


233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


We  desire  to  announce  the  dissolution  of  the  flrai  of  Slptle.  Dopffel  &  Co..  and  to  I 

—■  -     s  PoTTEUY  Co..  which  wtll  be  under  the  nianatfemeni  01  wiinani  uopnei 

The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  t<i 

.„^^ ^  ^.„ ^ .„r  our  goods.    We  have  accordlnKly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 

unsurpassed  fadlitleB  are  now  prepared  to  fill  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.    Our  lat«st  Improved 
machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  o( 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belle/ 
that  we  can  supply  Juat  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  Hat  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  give  us  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
orany  other  purpose.    UnT.AjR 

Sendtor  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      Hill 

delamater-rioer  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  ryp,^,,. 

PUMPING      bNbiNE. 
ENGINE. 


ThPi:      .  

ittiem    They 
wiU    pump    water    from     shallow    «" 
BtreamB  or  any  k.nd  of  well.    They    ¥ 
can  be  arranged  for  anv  kind  of  fuel.    " 

Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 


TH« 

EMERSOM 

IPmiBMUl 

Price  postpaid 
76  CKNTS. 

I  Address 

f  Gardening  Co. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 

10  per  cent,  off  for  cash  with  order.    Special  dlB- 

count  on  larce  orders.   W©  carry  a  large  stock  on 

iiand  of  good  strong  pots. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 

W-lnch  pots,  per  lOOO  «  3 .  00     O-lnch  pots,perI000S22.U0 

/        ••  ••  3.25     7         •■  ••        35.00 


13.80    14         "  ••         40.00 

l(i        ••  ••         75.00 

HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

olker  &  Sons.  136  &  138  W.  24th  St.,  New  Tork 
City.  New  York  Agents. 
Mention  GardenlnK. 


Another  Wonderful  Cure. 


iblo  forwi.'uk> 


a  ringing  sensation  in  i 
IS  if  stucli  witli  pitciiriirKs  oy 
was  tlireatened  witii  "Bologna 
It  a  friend  recommended  Elas- 
|i"nnded  by  the  Page  Woven 
Adrian,  Mirli.  One  dose 
;'te  cure,  and  I  can  freely 
Ml  all  similar  cases, 
urb  truly,  Durliam  Bull. 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


•   GARDENING. 


Sept.  IS, 


Belle  Siebrecht,! 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everbloomin;;  Rose  to  date, 
so  say  the  most  successful  Com- 
mercial and  Private  gardeneis. 

We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SIEBREGHT&WflDLEy. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

Vou  will  make  a  mistaice  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
ilrst  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridjce,  Mass. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .    .     . 

IN   GREAT   VARIETY. 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•    •'   Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

WHAT  ELSE  IS  IT? 

50,000   ?hou°s"a„,h 

dress.     (Only  a  sample.) 

For  nice  omanientals.   satisfacliou.   etc.,  : 

dress  as  usual. 

WM.  H,  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS.  N.  Y..  U.  S. 


thirteen  Greenhouses. 


Trees  #  Plants 


c  of  every  deHcrlptlon 


Catalogue  mailed   fl^e.     Eetabllshed  1853. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  ISloomlngton,  111. 


-"^y  DREER'S 

OARDEN  SEEDS 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

U  Chestnut  St.  Phila 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WATER   LILIES. 

VICTORIA  REGIA  and  V.  RANDI 
Nelumbium  (Egyptian  Lotus)  &  Nymphiea  Seed 

Tubersof  tropical  varieties  of  Nymphajaatall  sea- 
sons. Dormant  roots  of  hardy  varieties  by  mall. 
Ornamental  Brasses,  sub-tropical  plants,  Cannas, 
and  everythlnK  pertaining  to  "-'  '"'" 

Our  unrivalled  collection  has 
largest  number  of  Medals. 
United  States.    Catalugue 
Aquatics  on  application. 
wn.  TRICKER  &  CO.,  Clifton,  New  Jersey. 


Ortlficates.  etc. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^i?  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furulshed  on  nppllcatio 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhouse  Structures.     .Six  highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 
t*"Send  Four  Cents  Postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^'^^•j^rlpT^'^^^'^or ... . 

Factory:    Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  V.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


DOESN'T  COST  A  FORTUNE! 

The  ine.\pensiv:ness  of  the 

LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER 

is  another  feature  which  commends  it  to  the  owner  ot 
small  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  etc. 


BOOKLET  FREE. 


S(merican  SSoi/er  Company 


•LITTLE  oiAM."        NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 

When  wrliliit;  mention  Gardenln 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 


a  bouquet  in  it- 

ith  a  solid  mass 

of  this  Superb 

showing:  a  plant  in  full 


A  wonderful  New  Rose.    The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  ea 
self,  the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  Ihe  vine  its  entire  lengt 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  descripl 
Ro^c  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebratf 

bloom  also  a  spray  of  the  flower  will  be  found  in  "Choice  Select  wrts  m  .-yrrtu  ana  t^tauts.- 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  soc.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  desciibed  in  ••Choice  Seleclions  in  Seeds  and 
riaiih,  •  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  ver>'  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  choicest  selectionsand  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  ^eeds  and  plants.    Sent  free  to 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,Boxo,Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


We  ate  cflering  new  sted,  crop  iS95,  of  the  finest  ; 

rains  ot  these  seeds  in  the  world.      Yuu  rfqi 

.th  lor  Fall  Sowing.     Catalogue  free. 
1  large  pkt.  "International"  Mixed  Pansy,  25c.  < 
■4  lb.  Sweet  Peas,  10  newest  kinds  25c.  ( 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YORK.  26  Barclay  St. 


i  Randolph  St  .CHICAGO 


in  000  Berberis  Thunbergii,  1  "4  to  2  ft. 
20.0(0         '■        red  berried.  2  to  3>^  ft. 
1.5,000        ■•        purple  leaved,  2  to  3J4  ft. 
20.000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  ft. 
.30,000  California  privet  3  tn  6  ft. 
10,000  common  privet.  3  to  6  ft. 
5,n00  strong  I" 


Old  Colony  Nurseries, 


w-^ 


Mrs.  iHEODOSifl  B.  Shepherd, 

Ventura=by=the=Sea,  Cal., 

Offer.sRare  PLANTS,  KILRS,  SEEDS,  CACTI, 

AND   Sl'CCHLCNTS. 

THRE.E.  GRAND  BEGONIAS: 

•HAIR  ROSAHOND,  ■  ■  HEARTS   DELIOHT," 
•MODJHSKA.' 


Elliott,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THREE  CRIMSON   RAMBLERS. 
Thegrealest  Ko>e  novelly  ofterc  ' 
By  mail,  postpaiil.     Plant 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mt.Hope  Nurseries, Rochester.N.Y. 


$1 
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ORCHIDS  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY  OP  MR.   E.  G.   UIHLEIN,  CHICAGO 


The  Greenhouse. 


AN  flMflTEUR'S  ORCfllDS. 

The  group  of  orchids  shown  in  our 
illustration  is  from  the  collection  of  Park 
Commissioner  E.  G.  Uihlein,  of  Chicago, 
the  possessor  of  some  of  the  choicest 
specimens  in  that  city.  Mr.  I'ihlein's 
place  shows  what  may  be  done  with  a 
city  lot:  he  has  a  prettj' little  lily  pond  in 
front  of  his  conservatories,  a  vine-clad 
rustic  summer  house,  velvety  lawns  and 
a  showy  array  of  bedding  plants. 

The  orchids,  which  are  a  special  attrac- 
tion, occupy  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the 
conservatories.    The  picture  shown  was 


taken  in  the  display  house,  which  is 
brilliant  with  bloom  at  all  seasons.  The 
picture  shows  in  the  foreground  a  group 
of  cypripcdiums.  including  some  choice 
specimens.  C.  Parisbii,  in  bloom  at  the 
present  time,  is  particularly  beautiful;  it 
has  broad,  greenishwhitesepals,  hanging 
petals  four  to  five  inches  long,  beautiftilly 
undulated,  the  lower  half  rieep  purple; 
lip  yellowish  green,  sometimes  tinged 
purple.  C.  cA/orops  is  noticeable  for  its 
delicate  lettuce-green  tinge.  C.  aman- 
flum,  green,  spotted  with  black,  the  petals 
ochre  tinged  with  brick-red.  and  C. 
hawrenceanum  marmoratum  are  also 
noticeable.  C.  insigne  is  seen  in  many 
varieties.  But  the  collection  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lady's  slippers;   a  number  of 


odontoglossums  are  coming  on,  among 
them  the  baby  orchid,  O.  grande.  Ot 
oncidiuras  O.  crispiiw,  rii  h  bronze  and 
yellow,  and  O.Jonesianum,  waxen  white 
dotted  with  bronze,  are  bio  ming,  and 
also  several  schomburgkias.  Several 
varieties  of  phaltenopsis  are  showing 
bloom,  and  there  is  already  a  fine  displav 
of  the  noble  Cattleya  labiata  and  C. 
Bowringeana.  Most  of  the  winter- 
blooming  orchids  show  a  tendenc3'  to 
bloom  earlier  than  usual  this  season; 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  excessive 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  past  summer  has 
hastened  ripening  of  the  growths. 

.Ml  the  different  varieties  of  orchids 
grown  by  Mr.  Uihlein  are  treated  to 
similar    conditions,   being    kept     in     the 


i8 


GARDENING. 


Oct.  /. 


warm  growing  houses -until  they  bloom, 
w^hen  they  are  usuall3'  removed  to  the 
display  house.  Mr.  Uihlein  has  a  nice 
little  collection  of  the  East  Indian  pitcher 
plants  (nepentAes)  which  are  in  unusually 
fine  condition;  they  are  kept  in  a  com- 
partment divided  by  sliding  doors  from 
the  main  house,  requisite  moisture  being 
supplied  bj'  an  open  tank  at  the  bottom. 
Some  of  the  finer  alocasias  and  anthur- 
iums  luxuriate  under  the  same  treatment. 
Among  newer  plants  the  pretty  little 
Saintpaulia.  ionantba  has  bloomed  very 
freely,  and  the  purple-leaved  Strohilan- 
tbes  Dyerianus  has  proved  a  valuable 
bedding  plant,  making  a  fine  effect  all 
summer.  It  will  be  used  for  color  effect 
indoors  during  the  winter,  together  with 
foliage  begonias  fittonias,  wandering 
jew  and  similar  plants.  E.  T.  R. 


THE   ORBENflOUSE. 


All  warm-greenhouse  plants  should 
now  be  under  glass.  Theseinclude  fancy- 
leaved  begonias,  banana  and  rubber 
plarts,  tender  palms,  and  the  like  that 
maj-  have  been  massed  i,ut  of  doors  for 
subtropical  effect  in  summer,  or  placed 
outside  for  their  own  good.  If  they  had 
been  plunged  in  their  pots  the  change  to 
indoors  will  hardly  show  on  them;  but  if 
they  had  been  p'anted  out  and  had  to  be 
lifted,  reduced  and  potted,  they  are  apt 
to  lose  a  good  many  leaves,  even  if  kept 
moist  overhead,  and  a  little  close  for  a 
time. 

Ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  such  as 
bouvardias,  carnations,  stevia,  genista 
and  the  like  that  have  been  lifted  and 
potted,  if  not  yet  indoors,  should  be  all 
neat,  clean,  convenient  and  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  rush  indoors  at  the 
first  appearance  of  frost.  While  some 
plants,  as  azaleas,  carnations,  geraniums, 
freesias  and  obconica  primroses  may  not 
show  any  signs  of  injury  if  a  slight  frost 
should  overtake  them,  others,  as  callas, 
marguerites,  stevias,  heliotrope,  nastur- 
tiums and  cinerarias  are  injured  b3'  the 
least  touch  of  frost.  Be  on  the  safe  side, 
however,  and  don't  let  frost  catch  any 
of  your  pot  plants  out  of  doors. 

At  this  time  of  year  greenhouses  need 
very  little  shade.  Ferns,  most  palms, 
fine-leaved  plants  like  marantas.  alocas- 
ias, begonias,  colored  dracienas,  pitcher 
plants,  and  screw  pines  should  get  some; 
but  crotons,  ficus  of  sorts,  allamandas, 
ixoras  and  the  like  among  the  warmer 
plants,  and  carnations,  chrysanthemums, 
stevias,  heliotrope  and  geraniums  need 
no  shading.  Cinerarias,  calceolarias, 
obconica  and  Chinese  primroses,  how- 
ever, we  find  prefer  a  little  shade  even  if 
thev  require  cool  treatment. 

In  the  case  of  established  well  rooted 
greenhouse  plants,  from  now  on  till  mid- 
winter, is  the  time  to  economise  in  the 
wav  of  fire  heat;  plants  naturally  are 
now  becoming  inactive,  and  encouraging 
them  in  this  rest  is  assisting  nature  for  a 
better  growth  next  year.  But  don't  let 
the  temperature  get'too  low,  or  the  at- 
mosphere raw  or  chilly.  Ventilate  early 
in  the  forenoon,  andalittleat  a  titre;  and 
shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon  and  a  little 
at  a  time,  being  sure  to  shut  up  soon 
enough  to  keep  in  considerable  sun  heat. 
In  wet,  raw,  or  chilly  weather  have  a 
little  fire  heat  to  warm  and  sweeten  the 
atmosphere,  even  if  ventilation  has  to  be 
given  at  the  same  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature. Water  all  free-growing  plants 
plentifully.  Whatever  syringing  over- 
head is  done  should begiven  early  enough 
in  the  afternoon  to  allow  of  the  foliage 
getting  quite  drv  before  night.  1  lon't  w  et 
the     plants   oveVhead    in    wet     weather. 


rather  increase  the  fire  heat  and  give  a 
little  ventilation,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
warm  houses  moisten  the  floors  and 
benches  if  need  be. 

Fancy-leaved  caladiums  may  now  be 
laid  aside  where  they  will  be  dry  and 
warm;  let  them  stay  undisturbed  till 
potting  time  next  winter  or  spring  Store 
gloxinias  in  much  the  same  way,  or.  if 
you  need  the  pots  shake  the  "bulbs"  and 
store  them  close  together,  and  one  deep, 
in  wooden  flat  boxes  with  a  little  sand  or 
loam  under  and  over  them.  Don't  let 
them  get  too  dry  in  winter.  Be  sure  to 
label  the  achimenes,  then  cut  them  over 
and  store  them  anywhere  where  thev  can 
be  kept  warm  (50°  to  60°)  and  dry' over 
winter;  if  kept  reasonably  cool  they 
remain  longer  in  spring  before  starting 
into  growth.  Amaryllises  and  crinums 
that  have  been  growing  all  summer  may 
now  be  kept  dr^'  to  remain  so  for  some 
months. 

While  we  are  very  glad  to  have  the 
allamanda  and  clerodendron  vines  in 
bloom  at  any  time,  about  this  time  of 
year  when  we  are  crowding  the  green- 
houses with  other  plants,  we  usualh' 
lessen  the  water  supply  to  these  vines, 
and  head  them  in  a  good  deal,  keeping 
them  rather  dormant  till  spring. 

Cinerarias,  calceolarias  and  Chinese 
primroses  are  now  making  good  growth 
and  should  be  repotted  as  often  as  they 
require  it;  keep  them  cool  but  away  from 
frost,  and  give  them  lots  of  water.  We 
like  4  and  5-inch  pots  for  Primula  ob- 
conica, and  get  more  flowers  proportion- 
ately from  these  sizes  than  from  larger 
ones. 

In  order  to  get  fine,  full  flowers  of 
chrysanthemums  we  must  disbud  them, 
that  is  remove  all  the  little,  deformed  and 
side  buds  on  a  shoot,  retaining  one  plump, 
perfect  bud  to  each;  also  pinch  off  all 
unnecessary  bottom  and  stem  side  shoots. 
We  aim  to  get  fine  succulent  foliage  and 
large  flowers,  and  remove  everything  else 
in  the  way  of  supernumerary  buds  and 
laterals.  And  in  order  to  have  the  finest 
carnations  and  roses  we  do  much  the 
same  thing  in  their  case,  especially  as 
regards  disbudding  the  flower  buds. 


that  we  can  take  up  and  treat  all  the 
sprouting  bananas,  like  sapientum  and 
Cbinensis.  with  most  as  much  freedom  as 
we  would  bulbs  or  tubers,  but  we  cannot 
do  this  with  ensete,  superba,  and  n<in- 
sprouting  sorts  like  them. 


KEEPING  MUSfl  ENSETE  OVER    WINTER. 

G.  H.  S  ,  Woburn,  iMass.,  writes:  "I 
have  an  Abyssinian banjma  (Musaensete) 
plant  in  my  garden  with  leaves  eight 
feet  long.  Can  I  lift  and  keep  the  root 
over  winter  so  that  I  may  have  the  plant 
in  my  garden  again  nextsummer?  It  was 
raised  from  seed  sown  last  winter." 

Perhaps  you  may.  Cut  down  all  of  the 
leaves  to  within  four  feet  of  the  ground, 
then  dig  up  the  plant  very  carefully 
securing  as  many  unbroken  roots  as  pos- 
sible; then  pot  it  into  a  large  pot,  or  bet- 
ter still,  into  a  nicely  cleaned  iron-hooped 
butter  tub.  Water  it  well  at  the  root, 
and  sprinkle  the  top  overhead  once  or 
twice  a  day  for  a  time,  but  if  any  water 
lodges  in  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  dump 
it  out,  for  if  left,  it  may  cause  rot.  Now 
winter  the  plant  in  a  light  warm  cellar. 
A  breath  of  frost  is  injurious  to  it.  Over- 
watering  will  rot  it.  Cut  away  all  decay- 
ing parts  as  they  show  themselves  during 
winter.  Had  your  plant  been  an  old  root 
bound  specimen  before  being  set  out  its 
chances  of  surviving  the  winter  would  be 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  young  seed- 
ling that  never  had  ary  restricted  root 
growth.  Had  you  a  greenhouse  you 
would  have  very  little  trouble  with  it.  In 
fact  when  you  can  get  up  such  a  fine 
specimen  in  one  vear  from  seed  wearenot 
sure  that  the  old  plant  is  worth  saving. 
This  seems  hard  advice  in  view  of  the  fact 


CflRNflTIONS  IN  WINTER. 

Please  give  me  some  information  about 
raising  carnations  for  winter  blooming, 
I  have  tried  to  have  them  but  meet  with 
no  success.  Do  they  need  much  warmth 
and  sunshine  and  water,  and  what  kind 
of  soil?  Mrs.  S.  H.  Miller. 

Suft'olk  Co..  N.  V. 


Carnations  for  blooming  this  winter 
should  be  one  j-ear  old  plants,  that  is 
plants  that  were  propagated  from  cut- 
tings last  winter  or  spring,  and  planted 
out  of  doors  over  summer,  then  lifted  and 
potted  or  planted  on  greenhouse  benches 
in  August  or  September,  or  even  in  Octo- 
ber. Ifyou  have  plenti  greenhouse  room 
planting  them  on  a  bench  is  by  far  the 
best  way;  if  you  have  only  limited  green 
house  space,  or  no  greenhouse  at  all,  then 
you  must  grow  them  in  pots.  Plants 
grown  in  the  open  ground  without  any 
preparatory  treatmtnt  for  Hfting  will 
now  be  in  full  bloom  and  full  of  flower 
spikes;  this  is  a  bad  condition  of  things 
for  lifting,  thej'  should  have  been  kept 
pinched  in  at  least  till  August  so  as  to 
make  them  short  stocky  plants,  which 
when  lifted  and  potted  carefully  would 
not  wilt.  If  they  have  not  been  so  pre- 
pared cut  back  all  the  most  advanced 
shoots.  Lift  the  plants  with  big  balls  of 
earth  to  the  roots,  then  slap  the  earth 
away  gently  so  that  it  may  drop  off 
without  tearing  the  roots;  when  the  ball 
is  reduced  enough  to  get  it  comfortably 
into  a  6-inch  pot  pot  it,  using  a  rich 
fibrous  loam  with  some  well  decaj-ed 
manure  mixed  in  with  it  and  a  sprinkling 
of  hone  meal  if  you  have  it  handy.  The 
pots  should  be  clean  and  well  drained. 
Pot  firmly.  Put  a  neat  short,  strong 
stake  to  each  plant  at  potting  time  to  tie 
up  the  flower  spikes  to.  Place  the  pots 
out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered,  slightly  shaded 
spot  for  some  days  till  the  plants  recover 
from  the  shock  of  moving  and  start  mak- 
ing new  roots;  water  them  moderately  at 
time  of  potting  and  sprinkle  them  gently 
overhead  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  a 
while  to  keep  them  plump.  While  a 
slight  frost  maj-  not  hurt  them  it  does 
them  no  good,  and  we  should  try  to  get 
our  carnations  indoors  before  frost 
touches  them.  But  while  this  is  good 
practice  as  regards  the  greenhouse  it  re- 
gards modification  in  the  window.  Rather 
than  bring  them  into  the  window  the 
first  of  October  to  keep  them  there,  we 
would  keep  them  out  of  doors  as  long  as 
the  weather  would  permit,  setting  them 
in  on  the  piazza  away  from  frosts,  high 
winds  and  cold  wet  storms,  taking  them 
indoors  permanently  when  the  weather 
became  too  unsettled  to  trust  them  out- 
side. Never  let  the  carnations  get  quite 
dry,  and  don't  drench  them,  but  keep 
them  fairly  moist  at  all  times.  They  like 
a  sunny  window  in  winter  and  fresh  air 
every  day.  .\  hot,  close,  stifling  atmos- 
phere is  hurtful  to  them,  for  they  are  cool 
loving  rather  than  heat  craving  plants. 
A  greenhouse  temperature  of  50°  to  55° 
at  night  with  a  rise  by  sun  heat  of  10°  to 
20°  in  the  day  time  suits  them  nicely;  but 
in  the  dwelling  house  the  minimum  may 
fall  as  low  as  40°,  and  the  plants  do  well. 


C.\RN.\TIONS,    KKEPLNC.   THEM  OVER   FOR 
KXT  YEAR. — H.  C.  B.,  New  York,  writes: 
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varieties  of  carnation  pinks  in  the  open 
ground  in  my  garden  which  have  bloomed 
nicely  and  are  now  quite  well  set  with 
l)uds.  Can  these  be  lift  d  and  put  in 
boxes  and  set  away  for  the  winter  and 
be  planted  again  in  thespring.  Will  they 
be  worth  the  trouble?"  They  can  be  so 
treated,  but  it  is  a  question,  will  they  be 
worth  the  trouble.  Enjoy  them  as  they 
are  as  long  as  you  can,  then  cut  down 
the  healthy  small  plants,  that  is  cut  all 
flower  shoots  hard  back  to  the  crowns, 
and  crop  in  the  rougher  leaves,  then  lift 
them  carefully  and  transplant  them  into 
a  cold  frame  as  you  would  pansies  or 
violets  and  close  enough  to  barely  touch 
one  another.  Give  them  the  same  protec- 
tion you  do  to  your  violets  over  winter, 
and  in  early  spring  transfer  them  to  the 
open  ground.  If  you  mean  to  box  them 
and  winter  the  boxes  in  the  cellar,  the 
thing  is  apt  to  be  more  difficult  and  less 
satisfactory.  .\t  any  rate  cut  them  down 
well  at  lifting  time,  preserve  their  roots 
as  well  as  you  can,  don't  overcrowd 
them,  and  don't  try  to  bloom  them  in 
winter  except  in  a  light  window  orgreen- 
house. 

Fancy-leaved  CALAniuMS,  citting 
THEM  DOWN.— F.  M.  K.,  Cape  May  City, 
N.  T->  writes:  "I  have  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  these  Should  the  leaves  and  tops 
be  cut  down  now.  or  left  1  ncut  till  they 
die  down  naturally?"  The  general  prac- 
tice is  to  let  the  plants  get  somewhat 
drier,  then  dry  altogether  before  cutting 
oflf  the  leaves,  indeed  many  excellent 
growers  lay  the  plants  past  on  their 
sides  for  the  winter  without  ever  remov- 
ing .he  old  leaves  till  they  die  of?.  But 
no  harm  can  comefrora  cuttingthc  leaves 
back  when  they  are  fully  matured  and 
turning  yellow.  We  have  very  few  plants 
requiring  as  close  attention  to  winter 
them  well  as  these  fancy  caladiums,  and 
we  should  humor  them  in  everj-  particu- 
lar. It  isn't  enough  to  think  that  be- 
cause we  cutdownbigdahlias  in  the  flush 
of  vigor  without  impairing  their  tubers; 
or    green-leaved  caladiums.  or    tuberous 


begonias,  even  gloxinias,  ipomtjuas,  and 
many  others,  with  no  apparent  injury  to 
their  tubers,  that  the  fancy-leaved  cala- 
diums may  be  as  submissive.  But,  really, 
much  depends  upon  the  grower;  a  man 
who  understands  the  whole  routine  can 
do  many  things  with  a  plant  with  perfect 
safety  that  might  be  unsafe  in  the  hands 
of  a  less  experienced  person. 

SuLPHURET  OF  PoTASH.— In  your  issue 
of  Sept.  15,  under  the  head  of  chrysan- 
themums, a  correspondent  names  sulphate 
of  potash  as  a  remedy  for  mildew.  This 
should  read  sulphtiret  of  potash;  the  sul- 
phates are  not  fungoid  destroyers;  the 
sulphurets  are.  One  of  the  easiest  ways 
of  preparing  this  is  to  boil  some  lye  from 
wood  ashes  with  flowers  of  sulphur  until 
it  assumes  a  red-brown  color,  or  as  sul 
phuret  of  lime  is  preferable,  sulphur  and 
quick  lime,  one  pound  each  to  water  one 
gallon,  boil  it  out  of  doors  until  a  red- 
brown  and  keep  in  a  well  corked  bottle. 
A  teacupful  in  three  gallons  of  water  goes 
a  long  way  as  spray. 

E.  Cartwright,  M.  D. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

TAB  FLOWER  BASKET  AT  EOflNDflLE. 

Flower  stands  on  the  lawn  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  if  in  keeping  with 
their  surroundings  and  of  suitable  con- 
struction, intelligenth-  filled  and  main- 
tained, they  are  allowable.  Still  that 
method  of  growing  flowers,  suspending 
them,  as  it  were,  between  heaven  and 
earth,  is  unnatural;  but,  being  the  fash- 
ion, we  may  follow  it.  Even  then  we 
must  be  careful  what  we  use  and  where 
vve  put  it.  In  formal  gardens,  large  rus- 
tic stands,  vases  or  even  hanging  baskets 
may  be  used,  but  in  departing  from  these 
forms  one  must  use  judgment.  We  grow 
flowers  in  the  soil  and  admire  them  there. 
Primitive  man  did  that,  but  the  modem 
man  goes  further  and  places  them  in  vases. 


This  practice  for  centuries  has  so  identi- 
fied the  flower  with  the  vase  that  their 
association  has  become  fixed  and  pleas- 
ing, and  therefore  allowable. 

An  unseaworthy  boat  is  sometimes 
used  on  the  lawn  as  a  flower  bed  with 
direful  eflfect.  I  never  saw  one  yet  that 
didn't  have  a  dry-dock  air  about  it.  The 
plants  seemed  struggling  to  get  out 
rather  than  up.  There  is  no  natural  con- 
nection between  a  boat  and  flowers;  their 
unison  is  forced,  and  therefore  incongru- 
ous. Iron  pots, hanging  over  a  supposed 
fi'e,  if  situated  on  the  wooded  bank  of  a 
lake  or  stream  and  accompanied  with  a 
viae  covered  wigwam  and  other  evidence 
of  "camping  out,"  could  be  used  artisti- 
cally, but  after  all  it  would  only  show 
what  could  be  done,  not  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Rustic  stands  and  iron  vases 
are  naturally  formal  in  their  appearance, 
and  belong  to  formal  surroundings. 
Formal  gardens  must  always  exist  on 
very  small  places,  as  the  limited  space, 
bounded  by  rigid  lines  and  sharp  angles, 
seldom  permit  of  any  other  style.  In 
more  extended  areas,  however,  we  are 
slowly  drifting  away  from  the  formal 
and  entering  the  realms  of  natural  gar- 
dening Geometrical  beds,  clipped  trees 
and  sheared  hedges  are  giving  pla  e  to 
the  tasteful  and  natural  commingling  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  and  the  planting  of 
trees  for  their  untrammelled  beauty.  In 
my  planting  I  have  endeavored  to  follow 
the  teachings  of  Robinson  of  England  and 
Elliott  of  this  country,  and  a  formal  vase 
or  flower  stand  on  my  grounds  would  be 
as  much  out  of  place  as  a  wash  tub  in  a 
parlor,  even  if  the  hoops  were  gilded  and 
the  soap-suds  made  from  Cologne  water. 
To  introduce  such  a  glaring  example  of  a 
set  pie.  e  into  my  grounds  would  be  as 
painful  as  a  sore  thumb  and  as  much  in 
the  way.  Still  I  wanted  to  be  in  fashion, 
and  grow  some  flowers  "above  ground." 
What  would  be  suitable?  One  day  ray 
gardener  was  transplanting  some  China 
asters  in  bloom  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  a 
flower  bed.     He  carried  them  in  his  weed- 
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ing  basket,  and  set  it  down  on  the  lawn 
near  a  bed.  I  had  seen  that  basket  so 
often  filled  to  the  brim  with  plants  and 
flowers  that  they  seemed  intimately  asso- 
ciated; it  seemed  natural  to  have  flowers 
in  that  position,  then  why  not  grow  them 
there?  That  incident  evolved  the  basket 
here  illustrated.  To  set  it  out  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lawn  would  be  fatal.  It  would 
not  only  interfere  with  the  "unbroken 
sweep"  of  the  lawn  so  essential,  but  would 
lose  the  sentimental  connection  betwee  i 
it  and  the  flower  bed.  Sentiment  and 
imagination  are  powerful  factors  in  our 
I  njoyment  of  flowers  and  their  associa- 
tion's, and  he  who  possesses  these  requis- 
ites in  a  marked  degree  and  combines 
them  with  common  sense  is  the  one  gen- 
erally successful  in  floriculture.  The  bas- 
ket should  be  placed  near  a  bed  of  flowers, 
and  then  one  can  imagine  that  the  gar- 
dener had  set  it  down  there,  had  heard 
his  dinner  bell  (you  all  know  how  prompt 
he  is,  in  that  respect  anyway),  and  while 
he  was  wrestling  with  gastronomic  prob- 
lems you  are  enjoying  the  flowers.  Orig- 
inally I  made  the  basket  in  situ  by  insert- 
ing in  the  ground  willow  twigs  and  weav- 
ing between  them,  but  being  too  busy  in 
the  spring  I  had  one  made  of  rattan.  It  is 
bottomless  and  placed  directly  on  the  sod, 
fresh  sod  replacing  the  injured  spot  when 
taken  up  in  the  fall.  The  basket  some- 
what approaches  the  form  of  a  figure  8, 
being  contracted  at  the  center.  The  ends 
are  higher  than  the  sides  are  at  the  middle, 
and  longer  at  the  top  thanatthe bottom. 
The  top  measurement  is  as  follows:  Four 
feet  four  inches  long,  two  feet  six  inches 
at  the  widest  part  near  the  ends,  and  two 
feet  at  fbe  middle.  A  strip  of  wood  con- 
nects the  sides  at  the  bottom  to  retain  the 
shape.  The  handle  is  two  feet  high.  This 
abnormal  height  is  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  it  above  the  plants  when  at  their 
maturity.  It  is  composed  of  three  pieces 
of  rattan  two  inches  apart,  with  split 
bamboos  running  zigzag  across,  forming 
a  flat  handle  six  inches  wide.  It  is  lined 
inside  with  coarse  bagging  to  prevent  the 
3ut,  and  a  good  cc 
:  meal beingfreely  us 
The  soil"  must  be  rich,  as  you  want  a  lux- 
uriant growth  indicative  of  profusion, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  careful  not  to  use 
plants  so  rampant  in  growth  as  to  over- 
run everything  and  in  time  obliterate  the 
form  of  the  basket,  and  thus  produce  a 
meaningless  mass  towards  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  neatest  plant  I  have  found 
to  climb  up  the  handles  is  Manettia  hi- 
color,  one  plant  at  the  base  of  each  han- 
dle. One  plant  near  each  end  of  Solanum 
jasminoides  produces  good  "end  effect." 
In  the  center  of  one  end  is  used  the  yellow 
marguerite,  which  is  inclined  to  be  a  little 
rampant,  and  retjuires  pinching  back  if 
growing  too  strong.  Some  geraniums 
and  lantanas  in  the  center  at  the  other 
side  and  at  the  edges  are  Lophospermuni 
(Maurandya)  scandens,  climbing  nastur- 
tium. King  William  double  nasturtium, 
lobelia,  sweet  alyssum  and  dwarf  phlox 
The  vines  are  trained  along  the  edges,  and 
occasionally  allowed  to  droop  down. 
Early  in  the  season  dwarf  phlox,  pansies 
or  any  low  growing  plant  are  used  be- 
tween the  others  to  cover  the  ground, 
and  in  time  be  overgrown.  If  the  sym- 
metry requires  it  I  sometimes  put  in  a 
canna  about  July  1 .  W.  C.  Ecan. 


soil  from  washing  out,  and  a  good 
post  is  put  in,  bone  meal  beingfreely  used. 


No,  they  are  regulation  size,  mature 
bulbs.  These  irises  are  strictly  bulbous; 
they  don't  make  a  tuft  like  a  Siberian,  or 
Koempfer's  iris,  or  spread  on  top  of 
ground  by  a  thick  rhizome  as  the  German 
iris  does,  and  while  they  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  when  in  bloom  the  life  of  their 
stems  and  leaves  is  of  short  duration,  not 
lasting  through  the  summer.  This  being 
so  it  is  better  to  grow  them  in  groups  in 
your  borders  or  mixed  beds  where  their 
beauty  when  in  bloom  will  be  appreci- 
ated, and  where  their  disappearance  soon 
after  blooming  will  not  make  a  discem- 
able  gap.  Let  the  bulbs  be  2  to  3  inches 
apart  in  groups  of  6  or  10,  and  these 
groups  as  numerous  as  you  care  to  have 
them.  We  grow  them  for  cut  flowers  as 
well  as  for  garden  decoration,  and  in  this 
case  in  rows,  the  bulbs  being  3  inches 
apart  and  two  rows  in  each  drill.  Have 
the  drills  15or  18  inches  apart,  andwhen 
the  irises  are  cut  plant  a  line  of  second- 
crop  China  asters  in  the  middle  between 
the  irises.  They  are  also  good  to  plant 
among  roses.  Indeed  a  summer  bed  filled 
with  these  irises  and  tea  roses  fills  up 
nicely,  the  irises  come  into  bloom  and  are 
past  before  the  roses  grow  so  much  as 
lo  need  all  the  room;  and  when  the  irises 
are  past  they  can  be  cut  down  without 
being  missed,  for  the  roses  will  have 
spread  enough  to  fill  up  the  empty  space. 
But  remember  these  irises  are  not  cast 
iron  as  regards  hardiness;  mulch  j'our 
beds  heavily  and  spread  tar  paper  oroilcd 
paper  over  them  to  exclude  as  much  wet 
in  winter  as  possible. 


ENOLISfl  AND  SFflNISfl  IRISES. 

C.  W.,  writes:  "I  want  to  plant  some 
English  and  Spanish  irises,  but  don't 
know  how  far  apart  to  put  the  bulbs.  I 
see  the  florists  quote  them  at  a  low  rate; 
surely  their  bulbs  must  be  small?" 


QUESTIONS   ABOUT    TflE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

F.  N.  B.,  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  asks: 

1.  LiLir.M  .MR.ixrM.— "An  auratuni 
'with  thirty-five  well  developed  open  flow- 
ers, with  more  to  come!"  Who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing?" 

The  grower  of  that  lily  has  sent  us  a 
photograph  of  it,  wait  for  a  few 
weeks  and  we  will  have  it  engraved  for 
you,  and  tell  you  how  he  grows  such 
lilies. 

2.  Gladiolis  Saindersii.— "Will  it  do 
better  if  left  in  the  ground  over  winter 
than  if  lifted  or  stored?  Woolson  says  it 
is  hardy.  When  lifted  the  bulbs  seem  to 
grow  weaker  each  year." 

Ans.  Lots  of  plants  are  hardy  in  X.  J. 
that  are  not  so  near  Lake  Michigan.  If 
it  proves  hardy  in  your  garden,  under  a 
mulch  in  winter,  by  all  means  treat  it  in 
that  way.  But  experiment  with  a  few 
only  to  begin  with.  In  saving  the  bulbs 
overwinter  don't  let  frost reacd  them  nor 
wet,  and  be  very  particular  not  to  keep 
them  too  warm.  Where  potatoes  keep 
well  is  a  good  place  for  gladioli. 

3.  Keewno  ituLBS  in  summer.— "When 
you  say  keep  bulbs  in  summer  in  a  cool, 
dark  and  dry  place,  do  you  mean  on  a 
table  in  the  cellar  or  in  the  carriage 
house?" 

Ans.  In  a  cupboard  in  the  cellar  pro- 
viding it  isn't  stuffy  and  mouldy  is  agood 
place.  Anywhere  where  j'ou  can  keep 
jam  or  other  preserves  in  summer  is  a 
capital  place  for  bulbs.  A  ventilated  cup- 
board in  the  carriage  house  would  be  a 
good  place,  or  any  such  place  in  a  cool 
bam.  But  look  out  for  rats  as  they  eat 
tulip,  crocus  and  someother  bulbs.  Don't 
put  the  bulbs  in  the  attic  in  summer,  as 
it  would  be  far  too  hot  for  them. 

Blister  beetles  ate  the  clematis.— 
"Our  clematis  this  year,  and  for  the  first 
time,  have  been  literally  devoured  by 
blister  beetles.  The  Jacknian  type  suffers 
only  slightly,  but  the  small  flowered 
kinds  have  been  injured  severely,  the 
Flanimiita  esjiccially;  and  the  application 


of  Paris  green  used  destroyed  the  foliage 
as  well  as  the  beetles.  Is  there  no  appli- 
cation that  can  be  used  to  kill  the  beetles 
that  will  not  also  denude  the  vines  and 
discolor  paint  on  buildings?" 

Take  an  old  frying  pan,  wash-hand  zinc 
basin,  tin  milk  pan,  or  other  wide- 
mouthed  shallow  dish  easily  held  in  the 
hand,  and  put  a  little  water  into  it,  then 
about  as  much  more  of  kerosene,  the 
water  is  simply  to  give  bulk  of  liquid,  the 
kerosene  floats  on  the  surface  and  does 
the  killing.  Let  one  f  eson  hold  the  dish 
under  the  vine  while  another  shakes  the 
branches  so  that  the  beetles  drop  into  the 
kerosene.  Nothing  can  be  easier  to  do, 
cleaner  in  handling  or  more  effectual  in 
destroying  the  pest.  There  is  no  use  in 
mincing  matters,  this  voracious  insect 
cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  without  consider- 
able trouble,  and  there  is  no  spraying 
equal  in  efficiency  to  the  keiosene  bath,  or 
so  cleanly  in  its  use. 

KOEMPFER'S    IRISES. 

A  western  subscriber  asks:  "Can  you 
find  out  for  me  the  width  of  the  strip  of 
iron  placed  around  the  iris  bed,  see  page 
371,  September  1.  I  have  ordered  the 
plants  for  such  a  bed,  but  had  not 
thought  of  enclosing  it.  The  information 
would  help  me  greatly." 

1  used  for  my  Koempfer's  irises  strips  of 
galvanized  iron  about  ten  inches  wide. 
Set  on  edge  and  sunk  in  the  ground  half 
wa}-.  it  will  have  plenty  of  height  for 
quite  a  little  pond.  I  flooded  the  irises 
sometimes  morning  and  evening,  as  the 
water  seemed  to  sink  into  the  ground 
very  rapidly.  The  plants  grew  very  taU 
indeed  for  irises,  and  never  in  the  history 
of  Bergen  Point  (my  countrj'  home)  had 
such  wonderful  size  and  markings  been 
seen  in  these  flowers.  The  pure  white 
ones  are  the  grandest,  however,  occa- 
sional feeding  with  weak  liquid  manure 
did  not  seem  to  go  amiss,  and  may  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  success.  The  ground 
will  have  to  be  quite  soft  when  the  strip 
ol  metal  is  pressed  into  it,  otherwise  it 
bends  by  pressure,  and  there  should  be 
lett  a  large  lap  where  the  two  ends  meet, 
or  the  ends  should  be  fastened  together 
in  some  way  to  keep  the  water  from 
leaking  through.  This  is  the  third  year 
they  have  been  in  the  same  place,  and  I 
intend  to  leave  them  where  they  are  for 
another  year  at  least.  L.  C.L.J. 

New  York,  September  19,  1895. 


SWEET  TEAS. 

E.  C.  M.,  Falmouth,  Mass.,  writes: 
"Give  us  some  advice  about  sweet  peas, 
telling  us  how  to  prepare  the  soil,  how 
deep  to  plant  the  seed,  etc.  Especially 
can  j'ou  tell  us  why  at  midsummer,  after 
fine  blooming,  constant  cutting  and  fre- 
quent watering,  the  blossoms  suddenlv 
begin  to  fail?  Mine  seem  to  blight  at 
this  time,  many  of  them  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  nipped,  their  heads  drooj) 
ing.  The  vines  also  are  thin  and  poor 
towards  the  roots," 

Grow  them  in  good  land,  somewhat 
level  and  moist  if  practicable.  When  the 
ground  is  cleared  ot  crops  this  fall,  say  in 
Xovcmber,  give  it  a  heavy  dressing  of 
rotted  farm  manure,  and  fork  the  ground 
two  spits  deep.  Early  next  spring,  just 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked, 
level  it,  line  it  off,  unfasten  the  ground 
deeply  along  the  row  with  a  fork,  then 
draw  out  the  row  four  inches  deep,  and 
sow  the  seed.  Don't  cover  the  seed  more 
than  an  inch  deep,  the  working  about  the 
rows  later  on  will  gradually  fill  them  in. 
Be  sure  that  sweet  peas  are  never  grown 
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VINES  FOR  A  NORTH-PACING  PIAZZA. 


on  the  same  ground  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. As  soon  as  they  come  up  in 
spring  put  stout  long  stakes  or  a  six-feet 
wide  chicken-wire  lictting  trellis  to  them, 
and  spread  a  mulching  of  old  hay,  straw, 
or  rank  litter  on  the  ground  on  both  sides 
of  the  staking  or  trellising.  In  dry 
weather  water  copiously,  not  a  little  and 
often,  but  a  thorough  soaking  at  a  time 
and  not  frequent.  The  "nipped  heads" 
you  refer  to  is  a  very  common  disease  in 
sweet  peas  and  is  especially  noticeable 
late  in  the  summer  and  the  afternoon  of 
or  morning  succeeding  a  ver^^  hot  day. 
There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  shade  the 
vines  from  hot  sunshine,  and  this  is  im- 
practicable. The  ill  condition  of  the 
vines  near  the  root  is  very  common  too, 
and  due  to  some  unfavorable  condition  of 
the  soil,  or  situation,  or  cultivation.  II 
possible  shade  the  root  ends  from  hot 
sunshine;  this  may  be  done  by  growing  a 
row  of  edible  peas  or  other  tall  crop  on 
the  sunny  side  but  a  ieet  awa^-  from  the 
sweet  peas. 


VINES  FOR  fl  NORTH  FACING  FIflZZfl 

In  the  enclosed  photograph  you  will  sec 
a  piazza  with  vines  everywhere  but 
where  most  needed,  that  is  over  the  iron 
railing.  This  is  a  north  exposure  and 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  making  amp^- 
lopsis  thrive  there.  Can  you  suggest 
some  quick  growing  ornamental  vine  for 
the  place?  We  do  not  care  to  have  more 
.iristolochia.  L.  S.  E. 

Rochester,  N.  V. 

.\ny  vines  you  may  use  will  interfere 
with  the  little  flower  border  along  the 
base  of  the  wall  by  shading  the  plants 
ther^,  also  by  driing  and  impoverishing 
the  soil  in  it.  But  this  by  a  liberal  help 
ol  rotted  manure  in  winter  or  spring  and 
extra  wateringin  summer  j'oucan  largely 
overcome.  Before  planting  any  vines 
there  be  sure  the  soil  is  right;  if  it  isn't 
real  good,  and  deep,  and  wide  remove  it 
and  replace  with  good  soil.  The  fillingin 
around  the  walls  of  houses  is  generally 
the  sand  or  gravel  that  had  been  dug  out 
of  the  cellar,  with  a  thin  coat  of  loam 
over  it.  If  that  is  the  case  in  this  instance 
don't  waste  energy    ;nul    ]jaticnce    trying 


to  fertilize  it;  simply  remove  it  and  fdl  up 
with  good  soil. 

We  believe  Hall's  Japan  honeysuckle 
would  do  well  there.  It  would  have  to 
be  supported  by  two  or  three  wires  rtin 
lengthwise  along  the  wall  but  a  few 
inches  out  from  it  till  it  got  up  to  the  iron 
railing.  It  would  be  permanent.  The 
cinnamon  vine  (Dioscorea  Batatas) 
should  also  do  well  there;  but  it  would 
die  down  to  the  ground  every  fall  and 
come  up  again  in  spring.  It  is  fast  grow- 
ing and  clean.  Clematis  patiiculata  would 
look  well  there.  It  is  a  rapid  growing 
vine,  looking  fresh  and  green  all  summer, 
and  lovelj'  when  in  bloom  in  fall.  To 
keep  it  neat  and  clean  it  maybe  cut  down 
to  the  ground  in  winter  as  one  would  a 
phlox  or  delphinium;  it  will  come  up  with 
increased  vigor  in  spring  and  blossom  of 
a  certainty.  But  if  you  want  something 
dainty  and  uncommon  get  a  dozen  strong 
tubers  of  Ipomcca  paniculata  and  plant 
them  there  the  first  half  of  May.  They 
grow  fast,  bloom  from  midsunmier  till 
frost,  and  the  pretty  rose  purple  or  "emi- 
nence" colored  blossoms  are  very  at- 
tractive. While  this  is  a  tender  plant  it 
is  exceedingly  easy  to  grow  and  keep;  all 
one  has  to  do  is  cut  over  the  stems  at  the 
ground,  after  frost  has  nipped  them,  and 
dig  up  the  tubers  and  store  these  in  a 
frost  proof  cellar  as  we  would  dahlias, 
taking  no  more  notice  of  them  till  plant- 
ing out  time  the  next  spring. 

\  very  fast  growing  annual  vine  would 
be  the  variegated  Japanese  hop.  Sow 
the  seed  in  the  border  there.  Its  variega- 
tion is  exceedingly  clear  and  the  whole 
vine  thrifty.  Although  it  self-sows  itsell 
extravagantly  we  never  had  any  trouble 
m  keeping  it  in  check.  No  variegated 
leaved  hardy  vine  is  soeflective  in  its  way 
as  is  this  hop. 

OlD-FflSfllONED  FLOWERS. 

B.  S.  P.,  Torega,  Va.,  writes:  "I  have 
just  purchased  an  old  place  in  Virginia. 
I  want  to  have  next  year  a  flower  garden 
filled  with  old-fashioned  flowers — plants 
not  difficult  to  grow.  Please  give  me  a 
list  of  bright,  sweet  flowers." 

.Ins.  Bv  old-fashioned  we  ])rcsume  vou 
mean  the  kind  of  plants  cultivated  in"ol(l 


gardens  in  the  country,  and  what  wer  ^ 
grown  by  our  forefathers  generations 
ago.  For  instance,  pasonies,  irises,  lark- 
spur, Oswego  tea,  candytuft,  day  lilies, 
other  lilies,  and  the  like.  Indeed  these  are 
all  indispensable  to-day,  only  we  have  im- 
IJroved  some  of  them  and  added  to  the 
list.  A  proper  selection  should  include 
vines,  as  clematis  and  honeysuckle,  peren- 
nials, as  fraxinella  and  columbine;  bien- 
nials, for  example  hollyhocks  and  sweet 
Williams;  annuals,  as  sweet  peas  and 
candytuft;  bulbous  plants,  like  snow- 
drops and  tulips;  and  water  plants  like 
nymphiea  and  lotus.  But  we  will  answer 
you  briefly  and  in  a  general  way. 

Vines.— Hall's  and  Belgian  honey- 
suckles; Flammula  and  paniculata  cle- 
matis; capreolata  bignonia,  Ipomoea 
pandurata,  and  everlasting  pea  as  peren- 
nials. Among  annuals  include  nastur- 
tiums, sweet  peas,  mountain  fringe, 
common  and  Japanese  morning  glories, 
and  the  like. 

Peren.nials.- — Snowdrops,  crocuses, 
Siberian  squills,  chionodoxa,  dog's  tooth 
violets,  narcissi  of  many  kinds,  bulbous 
corydalis,  spring,  German  and  Kcempfer's 
irises,  hepaticas,  Russian  violets,  white 
rock  cress,  golden  alyssum,  spring  adonis, 
bloodroot,  bleeding  heart,  evergreen 
candytuft,  doronicum,  lily  of  the  valley, 
creeping  phlo.x,  moss  pink,  Virginia  lung- 
wort, large  white  trillium,  coreopsis, 
especially  granditlora  and  lanceolata, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  poppies,  long-spurred 
columbines,  blue,  red  and  yellow;  herbace- 
ous paeonies  of  many  sorts  and  tree  ones 
too;  hybrid  larkspurs,  fraxinella,  sea 
thrift,  bell  flowers  including  campanult 
and  platycodon,  day  lily  (Hewerocallis) 
early  yellow,  Dumortier's,  tawny, 
Kwanso,  and  Thunberg's;  spiraeas  of 
several  sorts,  upright  white  clematis, 
gaillardias,  monarda,  double  and  single 
pyrethrums,  and  in  late  summer  P.  uligi- 
nosuw;  pinks,  lupins,  monkshood,  globe 
flower,  pearl  achillea,cat  valerian,  double 
flowered  Lychnis  Viscaria,  the  Pearl 
achillea,  summer  and  autumn  phloxes, 
plantain  lilies  (Fiinkia),  the  red  heuchera 
[H.  sanguinea),  tritomas  (hardy  under  a 
mulch)  Hypericum Moserianum,  butterfly 
weed  [Asclepias  tuberosa),  the  neater 
sunflowers,  lilies  such  as  tenuifolium, 
Hansoni,  elegans,  auratum  superbum, 
tiger,  and  speciosiim;  panicled  gypsophi- 
las,  several  speedwells,  yucca,  hibiscuses 
of  sorts,  asters  and  boltonia,  Sedum 
spectabile  and  S.  Sieboldii,  tricyrtis,  mist 
flowers,  Japan  anemone.  Pitchers  salvia, 
and  many  others. 

BiENNL\Ls  or  plants  usuallj'  treated  as 
such— Foxgloves,  hollyhocks,  sweet  Wil- 
liams, pansies,  forget-me-nots,  centran- 
thus,  poppies  (sown  in  fall),  etc. 

.\.NNu.\LS. — Mignonette  Chinese  pinks, 
candytuft,  nasturtiums,  sweet  peas, 
Drummond  phlox,  various  poppies, 
balsams,  stocks,  China  asters,  verbenas, 
sweet  scabios,  sweet  sultan,  evening 
primrose,  marigold,  scarlet  salvia,  etc. 


BITS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

Kici.M's,  or  castor  bean,  that  stood  last 
year  seven  feet  high,  self  sowed,  and 
stands  this  year  over  15  feet.  Several 
plants  came  up  this  spring  where  they 
stood  last  year. 

P.vrrot's  FEATHER  came  through  the 
winter  in  a  diminutive  pond  drained  dry 
and  covered  with  boards  and  litter. 

Mv  Zanzibar  water  lilies,  contrary 
to  statements  of  some  of  our  prominent 
seedsmen,  form  tubers  identical  in  ap- 
pearance with  those  of  Xympbwa  Devon- 
iensis,  and  growing  more  vigorously  than 
seedlings. 

A  TEKSlMMo.s  TREE  Set   out   in   Novera- 
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Oct.  /, 


ber,  1893,  and  showing  no  leaves  during 
1894,  was  cut  down  as  dead  last  fall,  but 
sprouted  about  the  first  of  last  July  and 
is  growing  vigorously  after  twenty 
months  of  suspended  animation. 

Pawpaws,  usually  considered  so  difficult 
to  transplant,  have  done  well  with  me, 
though,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the 
persimmon  alluded  to  above.      H.  J.  F. 

Warsaw,  Hancock  Co.,  111. 


RENEWING  AN  OLD  WEEDY  LflWN. 

A  weedy  lawn  is  to  be  plowed  up  this 
fall.  The  plan  is  to  raise  some  vegetable 
crop  for  a  year,  so  as  to  hoe  out  the 
weeds  as  they  spring  up,  and  then  plant 
the  grass  seed.  Should  the  manure  be 
dug  in  before  the  vegetables  are  planted 
or  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  grass,  con- 
sidering only  the  benefit  to  the  lawn? 
Some  of  our  neighbors  have  planted 
potatoes,  manuring  heavily,  and  the  crop 
was  a  failure,  owing  to  potato  rot.  Can 
you  suggest  a  good  crop  for  the  purpose; 
or  any  other  planformaking  a  good  lawn 
out  of  an  old  one  of  about  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, with  dandelions,  mouse  ear  chick- 
weed,  mallows,  sorrel,  white  weed,  lysi- 
machia  and  other  unknown  weeds. 
Wood  ashes  have  been  used  as  a  fertilizer 
for  the  last  few  vears.  C.  H. 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  1795. 

For  best  results  only  one  crop  should 
be  used;  if  several  are  p  anted  some  are 
apt  to  get  neglected  and  weedy;  and  we 
haien't  manj'  crops  that  will  occupy  the 
ground  all  summer.  There  are  c  .ru,  po- 
tatoes, onons,  carrots  and  mangels;  and 
it  depends  upon  j'ourself  whether  or  not 
the  ground  is  kept  clean.  Com  will  oc- 
cupy the  ground  till  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, potatoes  till  the  end  of  August  or 
into  September,  onions  till  September 
and  carrots  or  mangels  till  November. 
So  you  see  if  j  ou  intend  laying  the  lawn 
down  in  fall  corn  or  potatoes,  or  onions 
would  be  the  best  crop  to  plant.  But 
while  this  breaking  up,  manuring  or  cult- 
ivating of  the  ground  for  a  j'ear  will  en- 
rich, enliven  and  sweeten  it,  it  won't  by 
any  means  clean  it,  for  it  must  be  lull  of 
the  seeds  of  weeds  lying  there  inactive 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  germinate. 
The  breaking  up  and  continual  cultiva- 
tion for  a  summer  though  would  kill  out 
the  old  roots  of  dandelions,  creeping  chick 
wted,  lysimachia,  wild  carrot,  ox-eye 
daisy,  sorrel  and  other  perennial  weeds, 
but  it  would  be  no  safeguard  against 
these  same  pests  coming  up  from  seed  the 
next  summer  in  the  grass,  no  matter  how 
many  millions  of  them  j'ou  maj'  destroy 
in  the  year  of  the  hoed  crops. 

We  would  manure  very  heavily  for  the 
cultivated  crops.  And  if  we  didn't  make 
the  lawn  till  spring  wc  would  clean  up 
and  level  the  ground  in  fall,  and  if  neces- 
sary add  a  broadcast  dressing  of  well  de- 
cayed manure,  plowing  it  under.  In  early 
spring  level  off  the  g  ound  smooth  and 
sow  the  grass  seed,  and  when  the  seed  be- 
gins to  germinate  a  slight  top  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  will  put  vigor  into  it. 

T«E  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Get  up  and  take  indoors  all  the  tender 
plants  you  care  about.  Don't  wait  till 
frost  nips  them  first.  Of  all  manner  of 
bedding  plants,  such  as  geraniums, 
coleuses,  alternantheras,  ageratum,  and 
the  like,  have  a  nice  lot  of  cuttings  put  in 
and  rooted,  this  will  do  away  with  the 
need  of  lumbering  up  the  place  with  a  lot 
of  old  plants. 

Save  all  the  seeds  you  want,  and  the 
sooner  you  do  this  the  better  the  seeds 
are  likely  to  be.    Such  seeds  as  zinnias. 


jlossis,  nasturtium,    scarlet  salvia, 

aall-flowered  sunflowers,  vincas,  globe 
amaranths,  verbenas,  torenias,  mari- 
golds, gaillardias,  sweet  scabios,  Vernon 
begonias,  second  crop  coreopsis  and 
cannas  should  be  good  and  plentiful  yet. 

Clear  away  all  rubbishy  spent  plants 
now  in  the  beds  or  borders,  dead  or 
decaying  plants  are  no  ornament  to  a 
garden,  far  better  have  empty  ground. 

Give  the  dahlias  lots  of  water.  Even 
after  the  first  nip  of  frost  we  often  get 
many  nice  flowers  from  them.  Tie  up 
your  cosmos  plants  if  you  would  have 
them  do  their  best;  put  a  stout  stake  to 
each  plant,  then  tie  the  main  stems  and 
branches  to  it.  They  are  very  brittle, 
and  being  so  tall  renders  them  an  easv' 
prey  to  rain  and  wind  storms. 

Don't  bother  saving  old  moon  flower 
plants;  young  ones  are  easily  raised  in 
spring  from  seed.  Putin  alot  of  cuttings 
of  Ipomoea  Leari,  and  let  the  old  plants 
die.  When  cut  down  by  frost  cut  over  /. 
paniculata  and  bring  the  tubers  indoors 
and  treat  them  in  winter  as  you  would 
a  dahlia.  Dig  up  and  top  your  gladiolus 
bulbs  and  store  them  in  small  bulk  in 
cool  but  frost-proof  places  Also  get  up 
the  oxalis,  bessera,  Milla  biflora,  crinum, 
tigridia,  ismene,  and  other  tender  bulbs 
and  tuters  you  have  in  the  ground,  and 
carefully  nameand  store  each  kind  away 
by  itself.  The  same  with  tuberoses, 
green-leaved  caladiuras,  amorphophallus 
and  other  more  tropical  sorts  except  that 
they  may  be  kept  warmer  i  han  gladiolus 
in  winter. 

In  flowers  where  the  early  flowering 
varieties  of  chrysanthemums  blossom 
out  of  doors  before  frost  injures  them 
these  plants  should  now  be  lifted  and 
transplanted  into  sheltered  warm  spots, 
as  against  t'.ie  south  side  of  a  fence  or 
building,  and  free'j'  watered  overhead 
and  at  ihe  root,  and  shaded  a  little  if 
practicable. 

The  planting  of  spring-flowering  bulbs 
is  now  in  order.  All  varieties  ot  hyacinths, 
tulips,  crocuses  and  snowdrops  that  do 
well  in  the  house  or  greenhouse  in  spring 
do  equallj-  well  planted  out  of  doors. 
More  than  that,  many  varieties  that  are 
hardly  good  enough  for  pot  culture  grow 
and  blossom  beautifullj'  when  planted  out 
in  the  garden.  If  you  want  to  fill  your 
flower  beds  with  hyacinths  or  tulips  in 
set  fashion,  each  variety  all  of  a  size  and 
the  plants  exactly  so  far  apart,  then  you 
must  get  good  qualitv  bulbs  to  insure 
evenness  in  size  and  opening;  but  if  it  is  a 
gay  ribbon,  a  brilliant  and  prolonged 
display  you  want,  then  plant  common 
mixed  bulbs,  the  hyacinths  by  them- 
selves, the  tulips  by  themselves,  thickly 
and  in  a  six  or  eight  inch  wide  belt,  and 
you  are  apt  to  have  a  fine  display  of 
gorgeous  color  from  early  till  late,  and  it 
looks  well.  The  polyanthus  narcissus 
are  not  hardy  on  Long  Island,  but  the 
single  and  double  dafiodils,  jonquils  and 
orange  and  sulphur  phoenix  sorts  and 
their  allies  are,  and  everyone  of  tlicm  is 
both  beautiful  and  desirable. 


sometimes  get  killed  in  cultivation,  and 
if  we  look  for  the  caiise  of  it  we  shall  find 
that  nearly  all  of  the  marshes  in  which 
these  plants  occur  are  pretty  well  mulched 
in  winter  by  the  old  stems  and  leaves  of 
the  native  sedges  and  grasses,  which 
they  a-e  mixed  within  growth,  and  often 
by  the  fragments  oi  coarse  grasses  which 
are  washed  in  by  the  tides.    We  find 

KosTELETZKYA  ViRGi.NiCA  the  better  for 
some  protection  when  cultivated  in 
upland,  although  it  winters  to  perfection 
along  our  coast.  Last  fall,  having  a 
large  lot  of  young  p'ants,  we  protected  a 
portion  of  them  with  a  poor  grade  of  salt 
marsh  hay,  such  as  is  used  for  bedding, 
and  after  applying  one  load  of  this  we 
used  leaves  and  clippings  oi Pinus  rigida. 
The  winter  proved  very  severe,  and  while 
those  under  the  hay  came  out  with  very 
little  loss,  those  under  the  pine  boughs 
and  leaves  were  badly  killed. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.    Wm.  F.  Bassett. 


I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Kgan,  page  4, 
vSept.  15,  to  try  covering  his  plants  of 
Lobelia  cardinalis  with  sphagnum. 
Apply  it,  by  way  of  experiment,  pretty 
thickly  to  a  portion  of  them  and  less  on 
others.  I  have  planted  them  out  in  fall 
and  mulched  with  sphagnum  in  low  moist 
land  (both  cardinalis  and  syphilitica)  and 
had  them  go  through  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. Many  others  ot  our  seashore  plants 
winter   well  in  their  native  marshes,   and 


Lavenuula  dentata  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  plant  of  which  T.  A.  E.  H., 
Kensington,  111.,  has  sent  us  a  spray.  It 
is  a  fragrant  and  pretty  little  shrub  with 
rosemary-like  leaves,  and  true  lavender 
like  flovi'ers;  but  it  is  not  hardy  in  our 
northern  states.  It  is  indigenous  in 
Southwestern  Europe. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

F.  N.  B.,  Northern  Indiana,  asks: 

1.  Hydrangea  paniculata  vars. — "In 
your  remarks  about  these,  page  357. 
August  15  last,  you  speak  of  the  'single' 
flowered  forms  coming  in  before  and  after 
H.  paniculata  grandi^ora  to  extend  the 
flowering  period.  But  I  cannot  find  them 
advertised  by  anyone." 

Ans.  Send  to  the  Kissena  Nurseries, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Hydrangea  hortensis. — "Why  cannot 
it  be  grown  ovit  of  doors  if  protected  with 
leaves  to  keep  out  frost?  ' 

.4ns.  So  it  can.  But  there  is  a  point 
to  be  observed.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
mulch  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  and  crown 
alive  over  winter,  and  sprouts  will  come 
up  from  the  crown  in  spring  and  grow 
rankly,  but  they  won't  blossom.  The 
flower  bearing  wood  must  come  from  the 
old  wood  and  not  from  root  sprouts, 
hence  we  have  got  to  keep  some  of  it 
alive;  even  if  only  one  or  two  buds  near 
the  bottom  of  the  main  shoots  survive  in 
good  condition  the  branches  that  come 
from  those  eyes  should  produce  flowers. 
Cut  the  plants  pretty  well  back,  then  tie 
the  branches  up  close  together;  now 
mulch  the  ground  quite  deep  with  forest 
tree  leaves,  and  place  an- inverted  box  or 
half  barrel  over  the  plant,  and  pile  sedge 
or  litter  over  the  box,  and  see  what  suc- 
cess you  will  have. 

3.  Hypericum  MosERiANUM.— "Does  it 
require  shade,  or  will  it  do  better  in  full 
sunshine?" 

Ans.  While  we  have  seen  it  behaving 
nicely  in  open  sunshine  in  level  fairly 
moist  garden  ground,  we  believe  it  pre- 
fers slight  shade  and  shelter,  just  as  H. 
calycinum  and  H.  patulum  do. 

4.  Spir.ua  discolor  var.  ari.efolia. 
—"It  does  not  succeed  with  me.  Does  it 
require  special  treatment  and  location?" 

.4ns.  We  don't  wonder  at  that,  for  it 
is  peculiar  in  its  behavior,  often  dying 
down  to  the  ground  in  winter.  We  find 
it  likes  good  ground,  good  drainage  and 
shelter,  a  mulching   on    the  ground  over 
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winter  and  a  few  evergreen  branches 
about  its  tops.  It  acts  as  if  it  were  ten- 
iler.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  had  it 
as  fine  at  Boston  as  we  have  on  Long 
Island.  Althongh  a  most  elegant  shrub 
when  in  bloom  it  is  one  that  will  always 
be  a  little  uncertain. 

5.  A  DOUBLE  FLOWERING    THORN,   IS  IT 

WORTH  GROWING?— "I  set  out  last  fall  a 
double  flowering  thorn.  It  is  stationary 
—has  only  shoots  from  the  main  stem, 
some  8  inches  long— and  there  arc  i|uan 
tities  of  plant  lice  upon  it,  grey  ones  in  a 
white  dust,  but  they  are  not  mealy  bugs, 
more  active.  The  lied  was  specially  dug, 
tilled  with  sods  and  is  shaded  slightly  by 
trees  Is  the  thorn  worth  bothering 
with?  Will  it  bloom  here?  and  when? 
and  what  treatment  must  it  have?  The 
scarlet  thorn  at  the  other  end  of  the  bed 
is  doing  well." 

Ans.  If  tbe  scarlet  thomdoes  well  with 
you  there  is  no  reason  why  the  double 
flowered  one  shouldn't  do  well  also. 
Wash  off  the  lice,  then  spray  the  plant 
with  kerosene  emulsion:  repeat  this  in  a 
week.  During  the  summer  give  the  tree 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  enough  to 
soak  the  ground  two  .feet  deep,  once  a 
month,  for  a  few  years,  till  you  get  it  into 
vigorous  health.  We  have  some  young 
trees  three  years  from  the  nursery-  that 
bloomed  nicely  last  spring. 

6.  The  Chi.nese  Tam.\rix.— "Our  best 
Tamarix  Cbinensis  happens  to  be  grow- 
ing just  where  one  cannot  enter  the  house 
without  seeing  it — certainly  a  happy  sit- 
uation for  the  daintiest  of  shrubs.  Not 
having  found  it  reliably  hardy  we 
cut  off  the  wood 'last  fall  to  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground  and  covered  the 
crown  with  leaves  and  a  box,  and  the  re- 
sult of  this  heroic  treatment  is  a  plant  of 
perfect  shape,  some  six  or  seven  feet  high 
and  with  plentiful  spikes  of  the  enticingly 
graceful  pink  blossoms." 

Ans.  Precisely  what  you  ought  to 
have  done,  and  so  far  as  the  cutting  down 
goes,  what  we  do  every  yea?.  The  two 
species  most  common  in  cultivation  are 
T.  Africana,  which  blooms  in  spring  on 
the  previous  year's  wood.  As  soon  as  it 
is  done  blooming  in  June  we  cut  back  the 
shoots  as  close  as  we  would  in  pollarding 
a  willow;  young  sprouts  soon  shoot  <  ut 
and  these  are  left  for  next  spring's  blos- 
soms. The  f  ther  species,  T.  Cbinensis, 
blooms  in  August  and  September  on  the 
young  wood.  This  we  cut  back  in  winter 
"as  hard  as  we  dote  African  one  in  June. 
The  result  is  a  vigorous  growth  of  long 
plume-like  wands  and  dense  neat  shrubs 
all  the  time. 

BAD  YEAR  FOR  TREES  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  has  been  aseasonof  di.sasters  here, 
opening  with  late  frosts,  and  these  con- 
tinuing until  Iune,then  ca-re  the  tornado 
and  hail  on  July  13,  demolishing  trees  of 
all  sizes,  some  at  least  two  centuries  old, 
and  from  this  age  down  to  babyhood. 
The  hail  cut  and  battered  everything  soft 
or  at  all  succulent,  and  the  scars  on  the 
bark  of  the  trees  left  standing  remind  one 
of  what  might  be  seen  after  a  battle  in 
the  wilderness.  Many  of  my  3-oung 
grafted  nut  trees  were  broken  down,  and 
in  one  square  of  100  specimen  chestnut 
trees  there  is  not  one  nut  to  be  found  this 
fall,  although  nearly  all  were  loaded  last 
year.  But  as  this  is  but  once  in  thirty 
years  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  repeated 

soon.  A.  S.   l-'lLLER. 

Ridgewood,N.  J. 

"Mv  Camperdown  Elms,"  says  N.  M. 
F.,  Oak  Grove,  111.,  "have  a  drawn  and 
burned  appearance  m  summer.  The  sub- 
soil   is   clay.     The  t  ees    appear  to    be 


healthy  and  the  leaves  grow  thrifty,  but 
soon  "present  the  above  appearance. 
There  is  no  sign  of  borers.  Special  atten 
tion  is  paid  to  watering.  Can  these  trees 
be  made  to  assume  the  perfect  shape  and 
glossy  leaves  ot  eastern  trees?"  TheCam- 
perdown  elm  should  grow  well  with  you. 
Why  it  doesn't  is  because  of  some  local 
reason  we  do  not  know.  In  your  clay 
soil  is  the  drainage  good?  We  should  ad- 
vise you  to  get  Mr  Egan,  Mr.  Jansen, 
Mr.  Kanst,  or  Mr.  Pettigrew  to  go  out 
with  you  to  your  place  someday;  anyone 
ol  them  could  probably  tell  5  ou  in  a 
moment  what  the  trouble  is;  besides, 
they  might  give  you  a  good  many  other 
useful  points  about  yourtreesand  garden 
that  would  be  of  service  to  you. 

Weeping  Purple  Beech.— A  reader 
writes:  "My  nurserymen  write  me  that 
they  have  imported  a  few  of  these  trees 
for  two  orthree years,  but  have  lost  them 
all.  They  have  never  seen  a  specimen  of 
it."  There  is  a  nice  young  specimen  ot  it 
at  Dosoris.  It  is  as  true  a  weeper  as  is 
the  pendulous  English  beech,  and  the 
color  of  the  foliage  is  the  same  deep  pur- 
ple of  River's  purple  beech.  It  is  a  very 
striking  plant  and  catches  the  eye  of 
everyone  interested  in  trees.  But  your 
nurserymen  are  right;  it  is  a  hard  tree  to 
import  and  make  live. 

A  Low  Hedge  Plant  or  border  about 
the  garden?  B.  S.  P.,  Va.  Box,  Berberis 
Thunhergii.  Japan  quince  var.  Simoni.  If 
Abelia  rapestris  is  hardy  with  you  (this 
you  must  find  out  from  your  neighbors) 
it  would  make  a  neat  ever-blooming 
hedge;  and  if  the  variegated  elfeagnuses 
are  hardy  with  you  they  would  also  have 
a  neat  uncommon  appearance.  They'd 
need  a  pruning  in,  though,  after  they  be- 
come fiirly  established.  A  Rosa  rugosa 
hedge  would  be  pretty,  but  it  spreads  a 
good  deal.  Altogether  the  berberis  may 
be  the  best. 

E.,  Chicago,  asks:— "Which  Euonjmus 
do  you  consider  produces  the  most  showy 
and  handsomest  berriesin  the  fall?"  The 
European  (E.  Europwus).  The  Ameri- 
can, however,  has  also  very  showy  fruit 
and  surpasses  the  European  in  its  finelv 
tinted  autumn  foliage. 

The  Russian  Olive.— A  reader  asks, 
"what  is  it?"  Elieagmis  angustifolius. 
Being  very  hardy  it  is  particularly  useful 
in  cold  and  exposed  parts,  as  in  our 
northwestern  states. 


Roses. 


ROSES  IN  WISCONSIN. 

There  are  very  few  roses  that  are  relia- 
bly hardy  here  without  more  or  less  win- 
ter protection,  and  all  are  the  better  for 
it.  A  parti-colored  rose  which  I  learned 
to  know,  thirty  years  ago,  as  "Russell's 
Cottage"  is  as  hardy  as  any;  and  Mme. 
Plantier  is  not  far  behind.  Rosa  rugosa, 
however,  is  absolutely  hardy— needs  no 
protection  whatever. 

The  most  vigorous  growing  rose  in  my 
garden  is  Mme.  Chas.  Wood.  It  blooms 
profusely  in  spring,  and  then  goes  entirely 
out  of  business.  The  most  satisfactory 
of  all  the  roses  I  have  ever  grown  is  Mrs. 
Degraw.  It  blooms  profusely  early  and 
late;  and  there  has  not  been  a  fortnight 
this  summer  in  which  it  did  not  show 
bloom.  This  week  (first  week  in  Septem- 
ber) I  cut  a  stem  with  five  blown  roses 
and  two  buds  on  it.  Three  days  after 
cutting,  those  blooms  are  still  in  good 


form,  though  standing  in  living  roomsall 
the  time.  It  is  a  beautiful  rqse,  and  needs 
very  little  protection,  even  in  severe  win- 
ters like  the  last. 

By  the  side  of  Mrs.  Degraw,  stands 
Mme.  Georges  Bruant.  It  holds  clusters 
of  buds  and  white  blossoms  six  feet 
aloft.  One  branch,  last  month,  carried 
fifteen  buds.  The  flowers  often  measure 
four  inches  in  diameter,  but  are  some- 
what too  loose  and  irregular.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  but  killed  back  a  little  last  winter 
for  want  of  protection.  It  will  bloom 
through  October;  and  so  will  Mrs. 
Degraw. 

With  careful  protection  in  winter,  Her- 
mosa  gives  me  great  satisfaction.  It 
stands  near  to  Mrs.  Degraw  in  ray 
esteem.  La  France,  well  protected,  does 
finely  in  some  seasons,  but  not  always. 
To  my  mind,  no  rose  is  more  beautiful 
than  Mrs.  John  Laing;  but  I  have  not 
found  it  sutficiently  vigorous  and  reliable 
for  the  sort  of  treatment  which  I  am  able 
to  give. 

Rosa  multiffora  is  reasonably  hardy, 
and  gives  much  pleasure  with  its  multi- 
tudinous clusters  of  single  white  flowers; 
though  its  season  is  lamentably  short.  I 
would  not  be  without  it.  I  have  a  plant 
of  the  Dawson  rose  which  is  a  puzzler.  It 
is  at  least  four  years  old  and  of  vigorous 
growth;  but  it  has  never  shown  a  blos- 
som. It  went  through  two  winters  here 
without  any  protection.  Last  winter,  I 
gave  it  protection  for  the  first  time,  and 
it  killed  back  within  a  foot  of  the  ground. 
It  has  made  vigorous  growth  again  this 
summer,  but  still  no  bloom. 

One  of  the  finest  roses  I  have  is,  to  me, 
nameless  as  yet.  It  come  to  me  from  a 
reputable  nursery  as  Mme.  Georges  Bru- 
ant; but  nothing  could  be  more  unlike.  It 
is  a  large  deep  pink  rose,  a  vigorous 
grower  with  erect  canes  six  feet  high  or 
more,  and  a  profuse  bloomer  through 
June  and  July.  But  the  lack  of  a  name 
diminishes  its  value.  A.  S. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,   September  7,  1895 


SPOT  ON  ROSE  LEAVES. 

W.  L.  P.,  New  York,  writes:  "I  enclose 
a  few  samples  of  leaves  from  my  new  rose 
bushes  planted  out  in  greenhouse  benches 
for  winter  blooming  about  three  weeks 
ago  and  all  growing  nicely.  This  same 
blight  appeared  on  my  last  year's  bushes 
during  the  winter  months  and  my  gardener 
cannot  account  for  it;  he  says  it  is  not 
mildew.  It  attacks  new  and  medium  old 
leaves  and  seems  to  be  contagious." 

As  far  I  can  judge  from  the  appearance 
of  the  leaves,  should  say  that  the  damage 
is  not  caused  by  any  fungoid  disease  or 
insect,  but  is  simply  burned  by  the  sun.  I 
think  if  your  correspondent  will  examine 
his  plants  he  will  find  that  lines  of  these 
damaged  leaves  will  be  found  running 
north  and  south  for  a  few  feet  and  then 
disappearing.  If  I  am  right  in  mv  as- 
sumption he  will  find  the  cause  in  blisters 
in  the  glass,  which  act  as  lenses,  focusing 
the  sun's  rays  like  a  burning  glass.  The 
remedy  is  to  either  take  out  the  panes 
containing  these  blister  spots  or  to  daub 
them  with  thick  paint. 

Paul  M.  Pierson. 

Scarborough,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  CRIIHSON  RAMBLER. 

This  is  the  best  advertised  rose  of  mod- 
ern times,  but  it  has  come  to  stay.  Last 
year  with  me,  and  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chi- 
cago, it  mildewed  so  badly  that  it  seemed 
worthless,  I  removed  mine  to  a  more 
open  situation,  but  those  in  Lincoln  Park 
were    not    changed.    This   year  my  old 
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plant  was  a  picture,  while  last  year 
plants  bloomed  considerably.  There  are 
now  some  symptoms  of  mildew,  but  not 
enough  to  speak  of.  One  thing  seems 
certain,  and  that  is  that  where  climatic 
conditions  are  conducive  to  mildew  this 
rose  must  ha>e  an  open  situation.  My 
plants  were  laid  down  in  the  winter  and 
covered  with  earth.  Those  at  Lincoln 
Park  were  planted  on  the  western  slope 
of  a  bank,  unprotected,  and  they  win- 
tered well,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  temperature  of  last  winter  was 
quite  even  and  the  snows  remained  until 
ciuite  late.  W.  C.  Er..\.\. 


tips  this  summer.    It  had  no  protection 
whatever  over  winter.  W.  C.  E. 

Northern  Illinois. 


Aquatics. 


KOSES,  WI.NTKK    MULCHl.NG    FOR. — C.    H., 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  a«ks:  "Would  leaves 
that  have  been  piled  up  for  a  year  and  are 
partially  decayed  make  a  good  winter 
covering  for  arose  bed?  How  thick  in 
that  case  should  the  layer  be  made? 
Would  a  layer  of  manure  on  top  of  this  be 
an  improvement,  the  whole  to  be  dug 
into  the  ground  next  spring?"  That 
depends  upon  circumstances.  Rotted 
leaves  or  leaf  mould  is  capital  for  open- 
ing stiff  soils,  but  there  is  very  little  ma- 
iiurial  strength  in  it.  In  light  land  we 
wouldn't  care  about  them.  Roses  want 
strong  manure,  and  no  matter  how  good 
the  manure  may  be  we  put  on  them  in  fall 
for  mulching,  by  spring  time  the  sub- 
stance is  pretty  well  leached  out  of  it;  we 
would  rather  remove  all  the  rougher  part 
of  that  manure,  and  if  need  be  apply  finely 
rotted  fresh  manure  to  dig  into  the 
ground.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of 
protecting  roses  in  winter,  namely,  by  let- 
ting the  plants  retain  their  ordinary  up- 
right majmer  of  growth,  and  mulch  the 
ground  over  their  roots  as  you  suggest; 
the  other  way  is  to  bend  down  the  bushes 
Hat  on  to  the  ground,  keeping  them  all  one 
way  in  the  rows,  and  holding  them  in 
place  by  pegs,  wire  loops  or  the  mulch. 
In  either  case  four  to  six  inches  deep  of  the 
leaves  and  the  same  of  rank  strawy  man- 
ure over  it  should  answer  very  well.  But 
if  you  have  Bourbon,  tea  or  other  rather 
tender  roses  to  cover  lay  them  flat  on  the 
ground,  then  cover  them  with  sods  or 
loam,  and  over  that  a  mulching  of  leaves 
or  rank  litter.  Earth  makes  the  safest 
mulch. 


1IU-;    KOSK    SLUG,    HELLEBORE    POWDER 

loR.— C.  H..  Roxbury,  Mass.,  asks:  "Is 
hellebore  powder  dissolved  at  the  rate  of 
a  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon  of  v/ater  and 
a])plied  with  a  force  pump  to  the  under 
side  of  leaves  as  eft'e>tive  against  the  rose 
slug  as  if  used  dry  with  a  powder  bel- 
lovv's?',  No,  because  in  applying  it  you 
lose  so  much  of  it.  First  moisten  your 
rose  plants  all  over,  then  take  your  pow- 
der bellows  ani  blow  the  powder  on  to 
the  foliage.  It  will  stick  to  the  leaves 
vvhea  they  are  wet.  We  apply  it  early  in 
the  morning  when  the  leaves  are  wet  with 


Ckimso.n  Kamuler  Rose.— B.S.  P.  asks: 
"Will  it  prove  valuable  as  porch  rose  in 
\'irginia?"  We  cannot  tell.  In  some 
places  it  has  behaved  nobly,  in  others 
jjoorly.  But  as  it  is  so  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful we  all  should  give  it  a  trial.  If  you 
have  not  got  it  try  the  old  fashioned  Gloire 
(le  Dijon  rose;  giveit  asouth  or  southeast 
asy)ect,  and  if  it  proves  hardy  with  you  it 
will  please  you.  Or,  if  you  prefer  a  red, 
try  Keine  Marie  Henriette,  and  get  the 
Crimson  Rambler  too. 

Rose  Prairie  Queen.— A  specimen  of 
this  rose  bush,  15  feet  high,  trained  on  a 
trellis,  on  south  exposure, bloomed  to  the 


fiQUflTlGS. 

We  have  an  artificial  circular  pond  13 
feet  in  diameter  here  for  the  culture  of 
aquatics.  It  is  three  deep  with  one  foot 
of  rich  compost  in  the  bottom.  It  was 
the  intention  to  plant  the  nymphjeas  out 
in  the  pond,  but  experience  has  taught  us 
that  in  a  small  space  like  this  it  was  not 
the  best  plan.  We  now  plant  the  nym- 
phaeas  and  nelumbiums  in  tubs  nearly 
filled  with  rich  compost,  and  place  these 
in  the  pond.  Another  lesson  we  learned 
was  that  two  feet  of  water  was  too  deep, 
when  we  could  protect  it  in  winter.  Of 
course  in  natural  ponds  which  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  protect  in  winter,  the 
rhizomes  of  nelumbiums  and  hardy  nym- 
phfeas  must  be  planted  deep  enough  to 
keep  them  from  freezing,  but  where  they 
can  be  kept  from  frost  in  winter  by  cover- 
ing the  pond  or  tank  with  boards  and 
salt  hay;  nine  inches  of  water  above 
the  crown  of  the  plant  are  enough.  Nym- 
phasas  and  nelumbiums  bloom  earlier, 
more  profusely,  and  longer  in  shallow 
than  in  deep  water.  Shallow  water  is 
warmer  than  deep  water,  and  the  water 
at  top  is  warmer  than  that  at  the  bot- 
tom. For  this  reason  we  place  our  tubs 
of  water  lilies  on  brick  piers  so  as  to  give 
them  only  a  shallow  covering  of  water. 

We  would  have  filled  in  the  pond  to  the 
required  depth  with  mud  but  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  large  number  of  gold- 
fishes in  it,  and  the  shallow  water  would 
get  too  much  heated  up  by  the  sun  lor 
their  health;  so  we  have  to  compromise 
matters. 

Whatever  depth  the  pond  may  be.  the 
foundation  of  the  wall  must  be  out  of 
reach  of  frost.  Ours  is  an  eight-inch 
brick  wall  lined  with  cement. 

The  sorts  of  lilies  grown  are  Nympbsa 
odorata  and  its  variety  rosea,  N.  Zanzi- 
barensis  azurea,  and  rosea,  N.  scutifolia, 
N.  Marliacea  cbromatella,  and  the  night- 
bloomers  N.  Devoniensis  and  A',  dentata; 
Nelumhium  speciosum,  and  its  variety 
album;  the  water-hyacinth  {Eichhornia 
crassipes  major),  the  "water-snowfiake" 
( Liwnantbeinum  Indicum).  In  the  center, 
with  its  roots  half  submerged,  we  have 
the  Egyptian  paper  reed,  which  relieves 
the  flatness  of  the  water-lilies  by  its  bold 
column-like  stems  crowned  with  tasseled 
capitals.  This  plant  only  likes  to  have 
its  'feet"  wet.  The  tub  it  is  planted  in 
is  draped  with  "parrot's  feather"  or 
water-milfoil  (Myriophyllum). 

We  have  also,  outside  the  pond,  tubs  of 
the  water  poppy  (Limoocharis  Hiim- 
boldtii)  and  floating  heart  (Lininanthe- 
mum  nymphxoides.)  Around  the  pond 
is  a  little  border  in  which  are  planted 
Japanese  irises,  and  that  beautiful,  grace- 
ful grass.  Eulalia  gracillima  univittata. 

Of  all  the  water  lilies,  those  that  give 
us  most  satisfaction  are  Nymph.ca 
odorata  and  its  variety  rosea.  They 
commence  to  bloom  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  continue  to  flower  till  the  ap- 
proach of  cool  weather.  Zanzibarensis 
and  its  varieties  are  best  raised  from  seed 
every  year.  Sow  the  seeds  in  January  or 
February  and  pot  as  required,  plunging 
the  pots  in  pails  of  water.  Put  them  in 
the  pond,  in  their  blooming  tubs,  about 
the  fir.st  of  June.  All  the  nympha;as  and 
nelumbiumg  delight  in  rich  soil.  On  the 
approach  of  cool  weather  we  take  into 
our  greenhouses  our  tubs  of  night-bloom- 


ing nympha;a.  When  the  fohage  dies 
down  we  search  around  the  base  of  the 
old  plant  for  young  "bulbs,"  as  the  old 
one  is  generally  useless  after  the  first  year. 
You  will  usually  find  six  or  eight.  Pot 
these  and  grow  them  on  tor  next  year. 
The  more  liberally  you  treat  them  the 
better  will  be  the  return. 

The  only  insect  pest  that  bothers  us  is 
black  aphis;  on  account  of  the  fishes  we 
cannot  use  insecticif^es,  but  we  keep  these 
off  by  Syringing  forcibly  with  the  hose. 
We  cover  over  the  pond  in  December  with 
boards  and  salt  hay,  leaving  a  space  for 
a  2-foot  square  saslito  admit  light  to  the 
fishes.  Where  fishes  are  kept  do  not  use 
manure  for  covering,  as  the  leachings  of 
it  will  pollute  the  water.  Constantly 
running  streams  and  fountains  are  not 
good  for  water  lilies,  as  they  make  the 
water  too  cool,  though  the  fishes  delight 
in  it.  Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 

Baronald,  Orange,  N.J. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


SOME  OF  THE  JflFflN  PLUMS. 

Ogou,  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Sat- 
suma  fruited  here  this  last  summer,  the 
first  two  in  quantities  sufficient  to  test 
their  market  value,  and  the  last  two  in 
less  quantities.  Ogon  is  considerably 
earlier  than  either  of  the  others,  and  for 
that  reason  and  the  fact  that  it  seems 
more  likely  to  produce  crops  every  year 
makes  it  valuable  for  market.  It  has  a 
peculiar  flavor  which  is  rcHshed  by  some 
and  not  by  others,  but  its  rich  yellow 
color  makes  it  sell,  and  it  is  a  perfect  free- 
stone, while  all  the  others  cling  more  or 
less.  It  is  sweet  (except  the  skin)  when 
eaten  in  its  fresh  state,  but  when  cooked 
requires  a  very  large  quantity  of  sugar. 
Abundance,  when  in  a  vigorous  condi- 
tion and  not  allowed  to  overbear,  is  a 
very  good  eating  plum  in  its  fresh  state 
and  fairly  good  for  cooking.  Both  sold 
in  ten-pound  grape  baskets  lor  30  to  50 
cents  per  basket.  Burbank  is  somewhat 
later  and  larger,  and  Satsuma  still  later 
and  larger,  and  both  white  and  fine  look- 
ing, are  rather  too  firm  fleshed  to  pass 
for  best  to  eat  in  their  fresh  state,  but 
Burbank  is  very  good  for  canning  and 
Satsuma  still  better,  and  we  value  both 
highly  for  this  purpose.  All  four  of  them 
have  proved  practically  curculio  proof, 
because  they  bear  enough  in  spite  of  it, 
and  they  have  all  borne  lull  crops  with- 
out other  varieties  to  fertilize  them. 

Hammonton,  N.J.     Wm.  F.  Bassett. 


TflE   FRUIT  OftRDEN. 


Gathering  the  apples  and  pe  irs  is  what 
concerns  us  just  now.  Seckel  pears  are 
in  perfection.  If  you  cannot  eat  them 
fast  enough  can  them,  they  are  delicious 
when  properly  "put  up."  Hardy  is  fine, 
Sheldons  coming  in  and  Bosc  to  succeed 
them.  All  are  among  the  finest  pears 
grown,  healthy  and  free  cropping.  Better 
get  these  sorts  all  gathered  and  stored  in 
a  cool  dark  room.  They  are  finer  in 
quality  when  allowed  to  ripen  in  the 
house  and  slowly.  Sheldon  is  what  we 
are  using  for  baking,  and  the  windfalls 
of  it  tor  stewing.  On  account  of  the  pro- 
longed drouth  all  the  pears, even  the  win- 
ter varieties  as  Anjou,  Angouleme,  Easter 
Beurre  and  the  like  are  dropping  so  fast 
that  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  any 
will  stick  on  till  the  middle  of  the  month, 
our  usual  gathering  time;  and  rather 
than  lose  all  we  are  lifting  and  gathering 
whatever  part  easily  from  the  tree,  but 
leave  all  that  have  any  firmness  to  them, 
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MADRESFIELD  COURT  GRAPES. 


for  it  rcallv  is  too  soon  to  gather  such 
sorts  as  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  ISeurre,  Jos- 
ephine des  Malines,  and  the  like  A  dry 
airy  room  is  a  bad  place  for  gathered 
fruit,  which  in  such  quarters  is  sure  to 
get  shrivelled  in  the  skin.  While  the  fruit 
itself  should  be  kept  rigidly  dry  the  at- 
raosohere  should  be  moderately  moist. 

Winter  apples  should  be  left  on  the  trees 
till  well  into  October;  but  at  the  rate 
they  are  dropping  with  us  if  we  are  to 
save  any  at  all  we  shall  have  to  pick 
them  early  in  the  month.  In  localities 
where  they  are  sticking  to  the  trees  fairly 
well,  however,  let  them  remain  unpicked 
as  Ion  »  as  it  is  safe  from  sharp  frost,  they 
will  keep  all  the  better  for  it. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  set  out  new 
plantations  of  raspberry  and  blackberry 
bushes.  Shorten  the  canes  considerably, 
lift  with  good  roots  and  plant  firmly,  in- 
clining the  tops  a  little  to  one  side,  length- 
wise in  the  row,  to  make  it  easy  to  bend 
them  down  and  cover  them  over  winter. 
In  blackberry  bushes  be  sure  to  retain  the 
crosswise  root  at  bottom. 

If  the  weather  continues  very  dry  don't 
forget  to  give  your  young  strawberry 
plants  a  good  soaking  of  water  now  and 
again;  get  them  into  good  condition  both 
as  regards  crowns  and  roots  before  win- 
ter sets  in.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  good  croj)  of  berries 
next  summer. 

MADRESFIELD  COURT  ORflFE. 

The  accompanviag  illustration,  en- 
graved from  a  photograph  of  some  first 
prize  bunches  of  this  splendid  grape  that 
I  exhibited  at  Boston,  gives  one  a  better 
idea  of  what  kind  of  a  berry  it  is  than  I 
could  do  in  words. 

The  variety  is  a  cross  between  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  white,  and  Black  Morocco, 
and  it  is  an  early  grape.  The  berries  are 
very  large,  oval,  dark  purple,  with  a 
dense  blue  bloom,  and  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  vine  is  thrifty,  and  the 
canes  ripen  up  well,  and  the  bunches  set 
their  berries  fine,  in  fact  it  can  always  be 
depended  on  for  a  crop.     I  regard  it  as 


oneofthe  best  black  greenhouse  grapes  in 
cultivation. 

We  have  four  vines  of  it  here.  Three  of 
these  I  raised  by  inarching  them  on  to 
Black  Hamburgh  stocks  in  the  Hamburgh 
vinery;  and  the  other  one  on  to  a  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  vine  in  the  Muscat  house, 
the  variety  doing  well  on  either  stock, 
and  admirably  in  either  house. 

As  the  leaves  are  thin  and  a  little  sus- 
ceptible to  burning,  if  your  glass  is  not 
of  Al  quality,  that  is  if  it  has  any  flaws 
in  it,  shade  it  very  thinly  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  foliage  getting  scalded. 
When  the  berries  begin  to  color  be  careful 
in  ventilating  the  house,  for  if  the  atmos- 
phere inside  is  kept  close,  particularly  in 
sun  heat,  the  berries  are  sure  to  crack. 
And  have  the  border  kept  well  watered 
too.  It  isn't  a  well  watered,  well  drained 
border  that  causes  cracking;  it  is  stag- 
nant atmospheric  moisture  on  the  berries 
that  does  the  mischief. 

George  McWillum. 

Whitinsville,  Mass  ,  Sept.  IC,  '95. 


grapes,  but  they  are  not  so  easily  propa- 
gated. The  better  way  is  to  bend  branches 
of  them  to  the  ground  in  fall  or  early 
spring  and  cover  them  with  moist  dirt. 
I-"ine  roots  will  start  along  the  branch  in 
one  season,  then  make  them  into  cuttings 
and  set  them  out  in  the  same  wa3'  as  cur- 
rants and  erapes. 

Cuttings  require  deep  rich  soil  and  clean 
cultivation.  They  may  be  made  after  the 
liist  frosts  and  set  at  once,  or  tied  in 
liundles,  buried  in  cellar  away  from  frost, 
.iiid  set  out  early  in  spring.  Label  each 
liundle  as  it  is  made  and  mark  e.ach  row 
as  it  is  set.  By  growing  your  own  plants 
a  love  for  them  is  created'that  would  not 
otherwise  exist.  M.  A.  Thayer. 

Sparta,  Wis. 


FROPflOflTlNG   BERRY  BUSHES. 

Every  grower  of  small  fruit  should  un- 
derstand the  best  method  <^f  propagating 
plants  New  plants  from  black  rasp- 
berries are  secured  by  covering  the  tips  of 
new  canes  lightly  with  moist  dirt  and 
leaving  them  until  spring.  They  are  then 
ready  to  set  out. 

The  best  plants  from  the  blackberry  are 
grown  by  digging  up  large  thrifty  roots 
and  cutting  them  in  pieces  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  and  planting  these  in  a 
well  prepared  seed  bed.  They  make  good 
plants  in  one  season.  New  canes  or 
suckers  are  also  used,  and  make  good 
plants  if  carefully  dug  with  a  portion  of 
the  cross  root  attached. 

For  currants  and  grapes  select  thrifty 
new  growth;  cut  them  in  pieces  six  to 
twelve  inches  in  length  and  set  them  six 
or  eight  inches  apart  in  rows,  leaving 
only  one  or  two  buds  above  ground. 
Press  the  dirt  firmly  about  all  cuttings. 

Gooseberries  are  sometimes  grown  from 
cuttings  in  the  same  way  as  currants  and 


HftLE'S  FflFER   S«ELL   fllCKORy. 

Mr.  Henry  Hale  of  Englcwood,  N.  J., 
lound  on  his  farm  near  Saddle  River  a 
shell  bark  hickory  tree  whose  nuts  were 
so  thin  shelled  that  a  person  with  ordina- 
rily strong  hands  can  take  two  of  these 
nuts  and  pre.ss  them  together,  breaking 
them  in  the  hand,  something  almost  im- 
])Ossible  in  the  case  <if  a  c  mnion  shell- 
bark  nut.  \nd  besides  being  thin-shelled 
these  Hale's  nuts  are  large,  meaty,  of  fine 
eating  quality  and  they  keep  in  good  con- 
dition longer  than  do  those  of  the  English 
walnuts  (/o^/ans  re^/a ). 

Soon  after  it  was  discovered  we  secured 
some  wood  forgrafting,  and  I  propagated 
a  good  many  trees  of  it  in  this  way,  using 
seedlings  of  the  common  shell-bark  for 
stocks.  Of  the  first  lot  we  raised— just 
sixteen  years  ago — we  sent  a  memorial 
tree  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana,  at  Dosoris.  It  is 
bearing  fruit  this  \ear  for  the  first  time. 
A  plant  of  the  same  propagation  that  we 
set  1  ut  as  a  specimen  in  the  nui series 
here,  bore  fruit  for  the  first  time  last 
year. 

As  grafting  hickories  is  no  easy  matter 
let  me  detail  my  method  of  doing  it. 
Have  found  the  last  hall  of  April  to  be  the 
best  time.  Have  the  cions  cut  during  the 
winter  and  put  away  in  a  shady  corner 
to  prevent  their  early  moving  into 
growth.  Before  grafting  let  the  stock 
show  moving  in  its  buds.  Crown,  whip, 
also  half-clelt  grafting,  I  have  found  to 
answer.  In  grafting,  wax  well  and  tie 
wax  paper  around  the  unions  to  exclude 
air  and  ward  off  rains.  Thecions  arenot 
likely  to  start  before  three  or  four  weeks. 
Look  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  and  as  soon 
as  the  buds  begin  to  push,  open  the  top. 
It  is  well  to  tie  a  little  stick  to  the  graft 
the  first  year  for  fear  of  breakage  by 
wind.  The  rest  is  easy,  untie  gradually 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  strangling  of  the 
grafts.  J.  R.  Trumpv. 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

I  WISH  TO  SAV  that  I  am  a  subscriber 
to  several  horticultural  journals  but  have 
found  more  satisfaction  in  Gardening 
than  all  the  others  put  together;  so  well 
do  I  like  the  paper  that  I  immediately 
bought  volume  one  and  the  back  numbers 
of  volume  two  when  I  entered  my  sub- 
scription. It  is  my  directory  in  all  such 
matters.  H   C.  Burrows. 

New  York,  September  16,  1895. 

I  realize  the  different  character  ot  con- 
tributions to  Gardening  and  editorial 
comments  from  those  contained  in  most 
of  the  floricultural  papers.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  amatenrs  have  nothing  but 
your  paper,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  tell  them 
all  the  faults  of  a  plant  as  well  as  its 
merits.  We  set  things  out,  not  knowing 
their  failings,  wasting  a  whole  year,  and 
iflateinthe  season,  leaving  bare  spaces 
in  the  garden.  L.  C.  L.  J. 

New  York,  September  1895. 
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Vick's  white  branching  aster  is  one 
of"  the  largest  and  finest  blooming  of  all 
China  asters.  A  pink  flowering  variety  of 
it  has  now  been  secured. 

A  White  Crimson  Rambler  Rose.— A 
prominent  British  tiorist  visiting  here  the 
other  day  told  us  about  a  white  variety 
of  the  Crimson  Kamblerthat  is  nowbeing 
"worked  up"  on  the  quiet.  He  was  very 
pronounced  in  his  praise  of  Crimson 
Rambler  itself. 
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f^^r.  gTrd^s"Te"niro"ules';''frSK^^y?|eU'.es^°Sf  some  days  immediately  preceding  the 
horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  them  en-  exhibition,  the  exhibits  were  not  as  many 

graved  for  Gardening.                                   or  as  varied  as  would   have  besn  the  case 

f-nrjTFNT'i  \\3.d.  the  weather  been  cooler.     In  fact  on 

ENHODSE  ^^^^  account  some  of  our  most  enthusias- 

An  amateur  so?c"h!d?'(flhrs')°°     '     17  tic  canna  raisers  were  unable  to  make 

Thegreenhouse j8  any  exhibit. 

Keeping  Musa  ensete  over  winter •   •  i°  ^          ,,                   „                    ^                     „ 

Carnations  in  winter .  .  .              18  The   English  Flower  Garden.— Sev- 

Keeping  carnations  over  winter 18  eral  of  our  subscribers  have  written  to  US 

Fancy  leaved  cajadmms^^^^^^^^^ asking  for    this    book.     Our    publisher's 

The  Bower  basket  at  Egandale  (illus.) 19  stock  of  it  has    been  sold  out,  but  he  has 

English  and  Spanish  irises               20  g^j^j  ^^  London  for  a  further   supply,  and 

R^m'°fcr'firises            "  ^"       .  ,      .  '  '     20  in  a  few  days  expects  to  beable  to  Supply 

Sw^et'p^as  .              20  it  to  all  who  want  it.      The  price  here. 

Vines  for  a  north  facing  piazza.   .          |1  post  paid,  is  $6.     It    is  the    best  book  on 

B'i?f«perienc°e"'*".             '.'...:.''.     -a  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  right 

Renewing  an  old  weedy  lawn 22  up   to  date,    lavishly  illustrated,    and  by 

The  flower  garden  _      .....       ,  ■                *5  the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  decora- 

Winter  protection^for  ^-^'^^Jf^^y  plants             .22  ^^^.^^^^^^^^^^  !;,,;„„ 

Questions  about  trees  and  shrubs ig 

Bad  year  for  trees  in  New  Jersey            23  COLUMBIA,  the   champion  canna  01    the 

Camperdown elms     _ '23  World's  Fair,  and  still  regarded   as  one 

rfothX'^l'ant""'        •:..:...:■  S  of  the  (if  not  the)  best  crimson  cannas  in 

ROSES.  commerce    has    disappointed    us.    It    is 

Roses  in  Wisconsin '23  dwarf  and  produces  immense  branched 

|?ris°oVRambteTrose  .  '.  '.  ■.■.■...  ^  '.  '^\  24  heads  of  large  blossoms,  but  among  fifty 

Winter  mulching  for  roses 24  varieties    of    nevv'    cannas    now    in    full 

AgnATics.  growth  and   bloom  at   Dosoris,  it   is  the 

Aquatics     .    ^.^.^  .^^^^^.  ^^-gjjg^; poorest  grower.   This  may  be  the  fault  of 

Some  of  the  Japan  plums  .  .                 24  the  individual  plant  that  we  have  how- 

The  fruit  garden  .  .            •  .  ...                   24  ever,  rather  than  of  the  varietv.  Anvwav 

PrCa1a^fnVbe":^^"u?res''"""'.■.■  .    !  '   :   :  '  25  there  are  among   scarlets   and    crimsons 

Hale's  paper  shell  hickorj- '25  several    whose     vivid    colors     are    more 

CACTI.  pleasing. 

Cacti:  how  to  grow  them  .  - 

ThevegetabTI'garfeT''"''''"'^.'"""'' '27  I'"OR  ASTER  SEED.-One  of  our  sub- 
Raising  muskmelons '27  scribers  asks  us  to  tell  her   where  she  can 

get  good  seed  and  true  to  name,  what 

HvMENOCALLis  (Ismene)   calathinum  she  has  had  this  year  has  been  poor,  and 

is  a  crinum-like  bulbous  plant  with  beau-  wrongly  named, and  she"  won'tstand  it." 

tiful,    white,    very    fragrant    flowers,    a  We  all  "know  that  the  China  aster  seed 

native  of  Brazil.    But  it  is  one  of  the  crop  of '94  was  a  failure,  hence  there  was 

easiest  of  plants  to  grow— plant  it  out  in  very  little  good  seed  on  the  market  this 

the  garden  in  Mav,  and  lift  the  bulbs  in  veaV,  but  be  it  good  or  bad  we  should  see 

October  and   keep  them  dry  over  winter  to  it  that  it  is  true  to  name.     About  the 

as  one  would  a  gladiolus.    At  Mr.  Me-  best  seed  to  be  had  this  year  was  what 

Elvery's  at  Flatbush  the  other  day  we  vi-as  left  over  from  last  year's  sales;  that 

saw  alongrowofitin  hisgarden.  "Well,  is  the  crop  of  1S93.    But  the  prospects 

I'll  tell  vou  how  I  came  tohavesomany,"  are  bright  for  good  seed  and  plenty  of  it, 

he  remarked.    "Some  years  ago  I  got  a  next  spring. 

verv  large  bulb  of  it  and   planted  out  in  „          ^                                     at      t    u 

mv'garden,  in  the  fall  I  dug  it  up  with  a  More  Chrysanthemums.— Mr.  T.   H. 

fork  but  not  thinking  it  was  so  deep  in  Spaulding   of   Orange,    N.   J,    many    of 

the  ground  broke  the  bulb  at  the  base.    I  whose    new    chrysanthemums    we    dlus- 

was  sorry  enough,  but  I  dried  the  wound  trated  in  Gardening  last  fall,  has  gone 

and  buried  the  bulb  in  drv  soil  in  a  pot  in  into    the   cultivation    of    this    beautiful 

the  house     It  kept  plump  and  nice  and  in  flower  more  extensively  than  ever.    He 

serine  showed  signs  of  buds  at  the  base.  has  just  completed  a  new  greenhouse  100 

I   nlanted  it  out  as  before,  and  that  sum-  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide  for  them,  and 

mer  got  sixteen  ofi'sets  from  it.    And  for  has    in   course    of  erection    other   three 

cutting  the  flowers  are  much  better  than  greenhouses  of  the  same  dimensions  for 

crinums,  they  last  so  much  longer."  the  same    purpose,  besides    one  equally 


large  for  carnations.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Spaulding  is  encouraged  in  this  bj'  the 
satisfactory  progress  of  a  host  of  new 
seedlings  of  chrysanthemums  he  has 
raised  this  year,  both  from  home  saved 
pedigree  seeds  and  a  special  selection  of 
seed  from  Japan.  From  among  both  of 
them  he  expects  something  new,  distinct 
and  pretty  nice.  He  sent  some  of  the 
seeds  of  both  to  Dosoris  last  spring  and 
we  have  a  very  promising  lot  of  plants 
from  them.  That  is  one  of  the  good 
things  in  chrysanthemums,  we  can  raise 
them  from  seed  and  bloom  them  the  same 
year. 

Golden  Glow  is  to  be  the  name  of  the 
new  double  flowering  form  of  Rudbeckia 
laciniata  that  is  going  to  be  sent  out  as  a 
novelty  among  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
next  year.  We  saw  it  in  bloom  in  the 
summer  of  1894-,  and  were  not  only  par- 
ticularly well  pleased  with  it  as  a  vigor- 
ous decorative  plant,  butamazed  because 
we  had  never  before  seen  or  heard 
of  a  double-flowered  rudbeckia.  Last 
spring  a  plant  of  it  was  sent  to  Dosoris 
for  trial.  We  planted  it  out  in  the  open 
garden  where  it  has  grown  strongly  and 
blossomed  lavishly  and  most  beautifully 
and  for  several  weeks.  Among  the  pro- 
minent horticulturists  who  have  gone 
into  ecstacies  over  it  as  seen  at  Dosoris 
were  Wm.  R.  Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  Botani- 
cal Garden,  Washington,  Wm.  L.  Swan 
of  Ovster  Bay,  and  John  McElverv  of 
Flatbush.  The  flower  stems  rise  5  to  7 
feet  high  and  are  very  branching  and 
carry  sheaves  of  large,  showy,  pure,  deep 
yellow,  full-double  blossoms,  far  more 
beautiful  and  elegant  than  those  of  any 
sunflower,  and  they  last  well  when  cut. 
Not  only  has  this  plant  great  value  for 
garden  decoration,  but  for  cut  flowers  it 
IS  going  to  be  invaluable.  There  is  no 
green  or  dark  eye  whatever  to  it,  it  is 
quite  double,  and  without  any  of  the 
stirt'ness  peculiar  to  Heliantbus  mvlti- 
florus  or  any  other  sunflower.  In  fact  we 
look  upon  it  as  the  most  desirable  addi- 
tion to  our  hardy  plants  since  Clematis 
paniculata  was  introduced. 

Poisoning  by  nightshade  {Solanum 
nigrum).— A  little  girl  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age,  in  Glen  Cove,  was  out 
picking  and  eating  grapes  when  she  came 
upon  one  of  these  nightshade  vines  full  ot 
its  black  berries,  and  thinking  they  too 
must  be  good  to  eat  she  picked  and  swal 
lowed  some  of  them.  ,She  became  very 
sick,  going  into  convulsions  and  showing 
every  symptom  ot  Belladonna  poisoning. 
A  phj'sician  was  immediately  on  hand 
and  after  considerable  work  succeeded  in 
saving  thechild.  The  black  ben-ies  ejected 
by  the  little  sufferer  were  identified  as 
those  of  Solanum  nigrum.  This  solanum 
is  a  bushy,  sprawling,  common  weed,  a 
naturalized  plant  from  Europe  and  fre- 
quent in  moist  waste  places,  as  by  road- 
sides, hedgerows  rubbish  dump  places  iu 
gardens  and  the  like.  It  will  spread  flat 
along  the  ground  or  rise  up  among  other 
bushes,  but  it  is  not  a  climbing  plant.  Its 
leaves  are  ovate  and  deep  green,  and  its 
flowers  quite  small,  white,  potato  like, 
and  in  small  clusters,  soon  succeeded  by 
small  round  green  berries  that  change  to 
black  when  ripe,  .\lthough  large  children 
and  grown  people  are  not  apt  to  eat  ot 
this  fruit,  they  are  tempting  enou.h  to 
young  children  who  usually  look  upon  all 
kinds  of  berries  as  something  meant  to 
be  eaten.  And  as  they  are  neither  ill 
tasting  nor  ill  smelling  they  ofler  nothing 
repugnant  to  voung  children.  We  would 
therefore  urge  our  readers  who  notice  this 
vile  plant  growing  on  or  about  their 
premises  to  pull  it  up  and  destroy  it.  The 
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common  bittersweet  (Solamnn  Dul- 
camara), a  climbing  plant  with  rather 
show3'  potato-like  purple  flowers  and 
showy  scarlet  berries,  is  another  danger- 
ous member  of  this  family,  but  its  fruit  is 
not  so  virulently  poisonous  as  that  of  the 
black  berried  nightshade  referred  to 
above. 


Cacti. 


CflCTl:  «0W  TO  GROW  THEM. 

Some  cacti  as  epiphyllum,  phyllocactus 
and  some  cereus  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  others  are  noted 
for  their  odd  and  attractive  spicy  bodies. 
While  most  cacti  are  natives  of  warm 
climes,  we  have  some  in  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Minnesota  and  even  in  Wisconsin. 
These  must  endure  more  than  40°  below 
zero  at  times,  but  generally  they  are  in 
well  drained  situations  and  get  thor- 
oughly ripened  before  hard  frost  sets  in.  It 
is  a  mi? taken  idea  that  cacti  must  be 
always  kept  dry  to  do  well,  this  state 
during  their  restingperiod  isall  right,  but 
like  the  camel  they  must  have  water 
sometimes.  In  their  native  habitat  some 
survive  without  rain  for  a  j-ear  or  two, 
then  a  rainy  season  comes  on  and  they 
are  soaked  into  life  and  commence  to 
bloom  at  once,  then  to  grow^  and  produce 
their  fruits  or  seed. 

Some  cacti  grow  on  open  prairie  like 
any  wild  plant,  and  in  their  season  the 
ground  is  carpeted  with  the  bright  flow- 
ers o( Echinocactus  Texensis,  E.  Simpsoni, 
Mammillariaapplanata,  etc.  Others  may 
grow  in  rocks  without  anyapparent  soil, 
but  if  you  trace  the  one  root  down  for 
several  feet  you  may  find  it  enlarges  into 
a  tuft  of  roots  in  fine,  rich  soil.  The 
bulky  cacti  do  betterif  their  bodies  donot 
rest  on  moist  soil,  sand  should  be  placed 
under  the  plant 

When  cacti  from  native coHectors  direct 
are  received  their  roots  are  mangled  and 
broken,  now  these  should  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  plant  with  a  sharp  knife.  If  the 
plants  are  then  placed  on  clean  sand  and 
only  moistened  occasionally  they  will 
make  lots  of  fine  roots  which  will  soon 
"boom"  the  plants. 

My  best  success  with  fresh  cacti  received 
in  summer  was  as  follows:  I  had  a  com- 
mon frame  with  sash  hinged  and  raised 
at  all  times  except  in  damp  or  cool 
weather.  On  the  hard  dirt  bottom  six 
inchesof  sand  were  placed,  .\fter  theroots 
were  all  cut  off  the  plants  were  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  sand  and  showered  oc- 
casionally, so  that  the  surtace  of  sand 
was  dry  soon  after,  but  the  bottom  was 
rather  moist.  In  two  months  they  made 
masses  of  roots  equal  to  the  size  of  the 
plants,  in  fact  roots  asgoodasyou  would 
want  on  a  strawberry  plant,  these  could 
be  lifted  with  sand  attached  and  potted 
in  rich  soil.  To  illustrate  take  a  small 
fresh  plant,  say  of  the  echinocactus  family 
and  suspend  it  an  inch  over  a  glass  of 
water — watch  the  result. 

In  a  bed  as  described,  three  feet  square 
planted  close  with  Echinocactus  ctespi- 
tosus  I  had  from  15  to  25  flowers  open 
every  day  for  over  six  weeks,  hundreds  of 
beautiful  pink  and  magenta  blossoms 
three  inches  across  and  sweet  scented, 
open  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  for  days.  E. 
Simpsoni  produces  its  rosy  flowers  as 
profusely,  as  many  as  eight  being  on  a 
plant  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

Amateurs  should  not  be  discouraged! 
Investigation  may  perhaps  show  that  too 
much  water  at  times  and  not  enough  at 
others  may  be  the  cause  of  failure  but  in 


most  cases  it  is  poor  drainage.  To  the 
beginner  I  would  say,  put  a  +  inch  board 
on  a  pair  often  cent  brackets  in  a  south 
facing  window  and  set  thereon  twelve 
saucers,  then  twelve  small  pots  in  them 
and  a  jjlant  in  each  pot.  For  soil  I  take 
one-half  sharp  sand  and  the  balance  of 
rich  loam  with  some  lime  or  old  plaster, 
fill  the  pots  one-third  with  charcoal  lor 
drainage.  Let  the  plant  rest  immediately 
on  sand  or  small  pebbles  and  water  once, 
no  more  until  growth  begins. 

Cuttings  should  be  placed  in  the  sun  for 
three  or  four  davs  before  planting  them 
kept  about  drv  until  rooted.  They  root 
best  in  clear  sand.  The  safest  rule  is  to 
err  on  the  side  of  dryness. 

Milton,  Wis.  '    Curt  K.  Plumb. 
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The  celery  must  have  good  attention 
now.  Give'  it  abundance  of  water  if 
necessary.  White  Plume  and  Golden 
Self-blanching  should  be  earthed  up  full, 
or,  better  still,  boarded  up  on  each  side 
and  earth  banked  against  the  boards. 
By  the  first  of  October  it  is  time  all  celery 
was  handled,  that  is,  the  earth  drawn  in 
about  the  crowns  and  firmed  there  with 
the  hands  so  as  to  compact  the  leaves 
together.  But  we  wouldn't  earth  up  the 
celery  full  that  we  intended  for  la'e 
winter  use  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Thin  the  kale  sowed  last  month  to  two 
or  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Keep  the  ground  stirred  among  the 
young  spinach  to  prevent,  as  far  possible, 
anv  o   the  seedlings  damping  off". 

Get  the  cold  frames  filled  with  young 
lettuce  plants.  Exposing  them  to  much 
cold,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
will  stand  several  degrees  of  frost  with 
apparent  impunity,  does  them  no  good, 
in  fact  it  toughens  them. 

Be  prepared  to  cover  tomato  plants  in 
full  bearing  with  some  temporary  protec- 
tion against  frost,  a  movable  cold  frame 
set  over  them  is  an  excellent  way  of 
saving  them.  The  same  with  snap  beans. 
Indeed  by  placing  a  makeshift  cold  frame 
over  three  or  four  parallel  rows  sown 
a-purpose  and  banking  against  them  with 
earth,  and  covering  them  with  sashes, 
and  these,  in  case  of  frost,  with  straw, 
hav  or  mats,  we  can  have  nice  beans  into 
November. 

Keep  the  ground  hoed  among  the 
young  beets,  carrots  and  turnips  to  keep 
them  growing,  tence  tender  and  juicy. 
About  the  end  of  the  month  or  first  of 
November  is  time  enough  to  pull  them 
for  storing  in  winter. 

If  you  haven't  any  parsley  growing 
especially  for  winter  use,  lift  some  roots 
and  plant  them  in  a  box  and  keep  as 
warm  as  practicable  to  encourage  growth 
before  consigning  it  to  the  cellar. 


])ut  on  and  left  for  a  few  days  in  this 
state  until  the  first  great  heat  is  over. 
The  seeds  are  planted  about  April  1,  in 
5-inch  pots,  five  seeds  in  each,  and  pots 
placed  in  hotbed  frame  as  close  together  as 
possible.  The  temperature  of  the  hotbed 
is  kept  at  about  80°. 

"Karly  in  May  trenches  are  dug,  fifteen 
inches  deep,  filled  with  hot  manure,  cov- 
ered with  earth  eight  to  ten  inches,  and 
at  the  distance  of  every  four  feet  the  mel- 
ons are  transplanted,  putting  one  pot 
containing  three  or  four  stout  plants  in 
each  hill,  of  course  turning  them  out  of 
the  pots.  They  are  again  covered  with 
glass  and  given  plenty  of  air  during  the 
day  and  covered  at  night. 

■'When  the  plants  make  a  growth  of 
three  leaves  nip  off  the  top.  so  they  can 
send  out  shoots  for  fruit.  This  is  of  great 
importance.  About  July  1,  when  vines 
have  grown  enough  to  fill  the  frames  and 
melons  are  formed  the  size  of  your  fist, 
remove  the  frames  gradually.  Shingles 
are  placed  under  the  melons,  which  greatly 
add  to  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  when 
ripe.  The  largest  melon  I  ever  saw 
weighed  twenty-eight  pounds,  although 
thirty-five  to  thirty-eight  pounds  is  not 
at  all  unusual." 


RAISING  MUSK  MELONS. 

At  the  Henrv-  Shaw  banquet  to  nur- 
serymen, florists  and  market  gardeners, 
given  in  St.  Louis  on  the  14-th  of  Septem- 
ber, Mr.  D.  I.  Bushnell  in  speaking  of  the 
celebrated  Montreal  musk  melons  said: 

"Great  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of 
seed.  The  melon  earliest  to  ripen,  best 
shape,  etc.,  is  left  to  ripen  thoroughly  for 
this  purpose.  The  hotbed  is  made  by 
first  spreading  hot  manure  fifteen  inches 
deep  upon  the  ground,  then  laying  the 
frame  thereon,  banking  outside  with 
manure  and  filling  the  inside  of  frame 
with  five  inchesof  dirt.    The  glass  is  then 


Cabbage  worm,  to  destroy  it.— Get 
some  fine  salt,  dry  it  perfectly  dry  on  the 
stove  or  in  the  oven,  then  take  it  out  with 
vou  into  the  garden.  In  the  evening  when 
the  dew  is  on  the  plants  take  a  small 
pinch  of  this  dry  powdered  salt  and  dust 
it  on  each  head;  the  dew  will  dissolve  it 
and  a  slight  rain  will  carry  it  in  among  the 
leaves  of  the  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  and 
it  kills  every  caterpillar  it  touches  and 
doesn't  hurt  the  plants  any.  Do  this 
about  once  a  week.  It  is  quick,  simple, 
and  effectual. 


Mushrooms. 


MUSHROOMS. 

N.  L.  G.,  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  writes: 
"Some  time  ago  I  purchased  your  book 
on  mushrooms,  and  once  I  raised  some 
good  mushrooms,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  do  it  since.  I  have  tried  several  times 
but  failed.  I  think  the  trouble  must  be 
with  the  spawn,  as  I  have  followed 
strictly  your  instructions.  I  have  also  in 
my  possession  instructions  on  growing 
mushrooms  given  bv  a  French  gardener, 
in  which  he  advises  to  examine  the  spawn 
after  it  has  been  in  the  bed  seven  or  eight 
days,  and  before  the  bed  is  cased  over, 
and  to  remove  such  spawn  as  does  not 
thrive.  Now,  as  I  find  nothing  in  your 
book  like  the  above,  I  write  to  inquire  if 
it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  delay 
casing  the  bed  till  the  spawn  begins  to 
thrive,  and  thus  save  all  uncertainty 
about  the  spawn  beinggood  or  worthless 
and  much  time  in  waiting  for  the  bed  to 
produce  mushrooms  when  spawned  with 
worthless  spawn?  Also  will  all  good 
spawn  show  activity  or  begin  to  thrive  in 
seven  or  eight  days  after  being  placed  in  the 
bed?  And  if  so,  why  could  not  spawn  be 
tested  before  using  it  extensively  by 
making  a  small  bed  and  waiting  a  short 
time  for  it  thrive?" 

With  good  spawn,  good  materials  and 
a  good  place  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
or  any  one  cannot  grow  mushrooms.  No, 
the  spawn  isn't  always  good,  and  even 
experts  may  fail  in  knowing  whether  it  is 
good  or  bad.  Our  book  is  written  from 
actual  practice,  and  is  absolutely  void  of 
stereotyped  twaddle.  The  French  gard- 
ener's   plan,  or  a  modification  of  it,    is 
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found  in  every  old  book  on  mushroom 
growing  we  have  seen,  but  we  pa\'  no 
attention  whatever  to  it.  It  we  think  the 
spawn  is  bad  we  won't  plant  it  at  all, 
and  if  we  think  it  is  good  we  will  plant,  it. 
and  no  matter  whether  it  shows  "thriv- 
ing" or  running  at  the  end  of  eight  or  ten 
days  after  planting  we  case  the  bed  and 
hope  for  mushrooms.  E.xperimenting  as 
you  suggest  would  be  throwing  time 
awa\'.  Take  a  brick  of  spawn  into  moist 
genial  quarters,  j'ou  needn't  have  a  hot- 
bed, just  lay  it  around  anywhere,  say  on 
a  hillock  of  gently  warm  manure  in  a 
corner  with  a  little  straw  over  it  to  arrest 
atmospheric  condensation  which  might 
rot  the  spawn.  If  the  spawn  is  good  it 
will  soon  run  in  the  brick.  In  the  Paris 
Caves  the  new  beds  are  mostly  all 
spawned  with  working  spawn  taken 
from  other  beds;  in  such  a  case  the  spawn 
is  sure  to  be  alive.  Still  we  prefer  the 
dormant  spawn,  if  good,  for  heavy  crops 
and  heavy  mushrooms. 


Miscellaneous. 


flINTS  FROM   NATURE. 

Sometimes  what  might  be  termed  acci- 
dental force  of  circumstances  produces 
eft'ects  so  charming  in  its  way  as  to  cre- 
a  e  well  deserved  admiration.  I  came 
across  a  "combination"  the  other  day 
that  set  me  thinking.  In  an  old  and  un- 
kempt front  yard  was  a  large  spruce, 
with  a  spread  of  branches  of  some  twenty 
fee',  1  he  lower  ones  sweeping  the  ground 
Midway  between  the  trunk  and  the  tips 
of  the  iawer  branches,  a  li  tie  group  of 
the  Allegheny  mountain  fringe  (Adiumia 
cirrhosa)  had  made  iishome.  You  can 
all  call  'O  mind  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  an  old  well  clothed  evergreen 
branch  in  its  almost  feather-like  shape, 
and  then  imagine  this  vine  climbing  up 
through  the  spreading  laterals  and  cov- 
ering them  like  a  mantle  of  lace.  The  del- 
icate fern-like  foliage  of  the  vine,  in  its 
lighter  color  and  graceful  lines,  was  en- 
hanced in  its  beauty  by  the  contrast  with 
the  darker  green  of  the  bristly  "needles." 
All  this  was  heightened  by  the  sheet  of 
delicate  pink  flowers  that  seemed  lo  fairly 
cover  the  whole  space.  All  indica  ions 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  vine  was 
happy.  It  was  not  planted  there,  but 
sonic  wandering  seed  had  started  the  set- 
tlement, and  the  natural  condi  ions  being 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  species  it  staid,  reproduced  its  kind 
and  will  so  continue.  Compare  that  vine 
in  the  situation  described,  where  every 
gentle  breeze  sets  it  swaying  to  and  fro  in 
unison  with  its  chosen  support,  with  one 
that  is  harnessed  to  an  unyielding  trellis 
and  bid  be  happy  and  content.  I  always 
feel  son-y  for  some  vines  I  occasionally 
see.  They  remind  me  of  a  dog  chained  in 
the  hot  sun.  Oh!  if  both  could  only  get 
away  somewhere  and  have  a  run. 

I  ndoubtedly  many  readers  of  Gardkn- 
i.NG  can  reproduce  this  scene.  The  vine 
has  been  known  and  cultivated  since 
1788,  and  is  a  biennial,  but  under  proper 
conditions  will  sow  itself,  thus  when  once 
es  ablished  the  grotip  can  be  considered 
perennial.  Use  its  foliage  for  bouque  s. 
After  you  have  chosen  the  tree  under 
which  to  sow  the  seeds  see  tha  i  he  soil 
for  at  least  one  foot  deep  and  three  or 
more  in  circumference  is  loose  and  friable, 
for  it  will  not  re-sow  itself  in  hard  clay 
soil.  Sowany 'ime — fall  or  spring — and 
see  that  the  vines  have  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture.    Shade  and  moisture  and  free- 
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BEftUTIFUL  IVIES. 

C.  W.  K.,  also  writes:  '  While  on  a  trip 
abroad  several  years  since,  I  saw  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  several  varieties  of  varie- 
gated ivy  growing  wild,  some  were  green 
and  white,  while  others  had  shades  of  red 
and  brown  most  delightfully  blended.  In 
Germany  I  saw  an  ivy  vine  whose  stem 
was  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  had 
leaves  8  inches  across.  The  vine  covered 
hundreds  of  square  yards  of  surface  and 
was  evidently  very  aged." 

Many  of  these  ivies  are  very  beautiful. 
On  tree  trunks  and  walls  in  moist,  shel- 
tered, shady  places  even  as  far  north  as 
Boston  we  know  of  some  of  the  commoner 
ones  doing  fairly  well,  but  it  isn't  till  we 
come  to  Philadelphia  that  they  may  be 
said  to  flourish.  On  north-facing  walls, 
etc.,  at  Washington  they  seem  at  home. 
At  Dosoris  we  have  a  good  many  kinds 
(thanks  to  our  good  friends  William  R. 
Smith  andjohn  Saul,  both  of  Washington) 
that  thrive  admirably,  carpeting  the 
ground  under  shrubs  and  trees  in  a  shady 
moist  place.  And  our  genial  friend  and 
kind  neighbor  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Swan,  of 
Oyster  Bay,  just  back  from  a  trip  to 
Europe,  brought  over  a  lovely  lot  of  these 
fancv  ivies  from  Wemvss Castle,  Scotland, 
the  'gift  of  Mr.  J.  Clark,  the  gardener 
there,  and  has  presented  Dosoris  with  a 
set  o(  them. 


JAPAN  AND  CALIFORNIA  FLORA?" 


BULBS -£ 

/-♦    ▲    y^T>M      12  Cacti,  $i.    Sforsbcts. 
t^^^   I    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  SI. 

RARE  PLANTS  BVoVonCacNriirPagM'lOct. 
A.  BLANC&  CO  S16 N  nth 8t  PHILADELPHI 


CHESTNUTS.  Nuts  ot  largest  size. 
PARAGON,  NUMBO,  JAPAN. 

Grafted  trees  of  1.  2  and  3  years'  growth.     For 
description,   sizes    and    prices,    address,    stating 
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THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  Morri 
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TREES  AND  PLANTS. 


BROOK'S.  Lakewooil.  ( 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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^      For  Flowers  InJoors.      ^ 


H  Bowker's  I 
^      Flower  Food,      e 

g~  A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer,: 
^^ odorless,  made  from  chemicals;; 
^applied  in  solution  once  or  twice: 
^-  a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow- 
^^  vipormislv  and  blossom  abun-I 
t-dantly.  2 

^^  A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-inch  pot.        - 

^—  A  larger  spoonful  for  a  4-inch  pot.       - 

^p-  Enough  for  30  plants  3  months,  25c.  - 

^-  Enough  for  30  plants  a  whole  year,- 
^  50c.  -_ 

^^  We  pay  the  postage  and  send  a  book- 
^^  on  '*  Window  GardeninR  "  free  with  each_ 
»-  package.  - 
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IBowker 


FERTILIZER    CO., 

27  Beaver  St.,  New  York.: 
43  Chatham  St.,  Boston-: 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


Strons  younj;  plants, 
30c.  each;  $3  per  doz. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Bo.\  a, 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Pottiiiii-Soil 


for  Plants 

*-.ukl  be  11.  h  111  v.luble  plant-luods. 

Albert's 
Horticultural  Manure 

makes  it  rich.     Should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  when  pottinjf.   and  used  in  solution 
later.      i;nou;,'h  for  .i  bushel  of  soil,  25c. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  and  sample  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

New.  Rare  and  Beautitul  Plants 

Lord  Penzance's  new  hybrid  Sweet  Briars,    old 

r.ar.lcn   Ko.ses,   Ktc. 
SpiriEa   •Anthony  Walerer."  flowers  rich  crimson. 
A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  green- 
hou--e   plants,  carefnlly  grown,  at   low   rates. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAAIENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  &c. 

P/EONIES-A  large  collection  ol  the  fine.st  in  ail- 
Ij-alion.  Hardy  Perennials.  Phloxes.  Japan- 
ese Iris.  Roses.  Clematis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Kruits,  etc. 

JOHN   SAUL,  Washington.  D.  C. 


•BARGAINS    IN    PLOWER^ 

Boi   2.       Cood  tL  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Evergreens. 

SPECrMEN  TREES,  of  LARGE  SIZES  FOR  IMMEDIATE  EFFECT.     Out 

stock  of  these  is  ,i;iven  as  much  care  ana  culiivation  as  the  smaller  plants,  making 

their  successful  transplintim;  almost  a  ccnainty- 
NATIVE  OAKS,  of  all  sizes,  both    seedling  and  transplanted      Lane   stock   of 

Herbaceous  Plants;  also  Japanese  Maples  (choice  varieties  in  pots) 
NATIVE  TREES  and  SHRUBS  a  sreciallv      The  attention  of  Superintendents 

of    Parks  and  Cemeteries,  and  Amateurs    requiring  large  quantities  of 

stock,  is  specially  called  to  our  Nurseries. 
LANDSCAPE  QARDENINCi  in  all  its  branches.     Planting  Plans  prepared  on 

reasonable   terms       Descriptive  Catalogue  on  application. 

THOMAS   MEEHAN   &   SONS, 

Box  C.  (JERMANTOWN,  PHILA.,  PA. 


Vou  Can  Plant  this  Fall  with  Profit  and  Satisfaction. 


ndgctipe  work. 


We  duvote  i 


TREES, 


EVERGREENS, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 


y  iKird 

»M<I    talilal.le   plants   not 

lo  1..-  found  in  r>lher 

NU  lUl 

.ISS.  or»iiperi.ir<|i.alitv.  ai 

1..W.SI  prl.TS.     .Note 

Kc.st-H. 

LKIMSON  KA.MItLKIi  an. 

KOSA  UAWSOMI. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  102  State  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TDPPQ  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL.  s1"n,"/TosP; 

1      rVL*L*^    PALL  Planting:.  _r,r,ro,.f   ,,,,.1  .l.nio.t  .  ollrctions  in  Amer'ica.     160 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia— 


BURPEE'S 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

Ilm       ll\l>TM        Ml~ll\         14(111       >X       AIVSMM 
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fl  flXBRID  CONIFER. 

A  western  nurseryman  sends  us  a 
branch  of  a  little  conifer  which  he  has 
been  growing  and  increasing  for  some 
years.  He  got  it  from  a  Texas  nursery, 
where  it  originated,  and  is  said  "to  bethe 
result  of  a  cross  between  Biota  On'en- 
talis  aiirea  and  Retinospora  sqiiarrosa 
Veitchii."  He  also  writes:  "I  very  much 
doubt  if  such  a  cross  could  take  place.  If 
it  could,  this  sort  seems  to  contain  c|uali- 
ties  of  both  species,  having  the  form  of 
Biota  O.  aurea,  but  roots  much  easier. 
In  winter  it  has  the  bluish  tint  of  A'. 
Veitchii  only  not  so  pronounced,  and  I 
think  it  is  more  hardy  than  either  of  the 
above  sorts.  Instead  of  the  steel  blue  of 
the  latter  it  has  a  brownish  blue.  With 
the  warm  weather  of  spring  it  gets  to  be 
a  glaucous  green.  It  is,  however,  a  very- 
fine  thing." 

From  the  little  branch  sent,  without 
any  fruit  cones,  we  cannot  make  any- 
thing more  or  less  out  of  it  than  plain 
Retinospora  squarrosa.  Color  or  habit 
hardly  counts,  as  both  vary  from  seed, 
and  as  regards  being  easy  to  strike  from 
cuttings,  squarrosa  is  so  generally.  Hy- 
brid conifers  are,  like  diamonds  by  the 
wayside,  hard  to  find.  But  seedling  and 
bud  sport  variations  are  plentiful  and 
often  very  distinct.  Should  the  evergreen 
in  question  prove  distinct  from  the  type 
in  color  or  habit  no  harm  is  done  in  giv- 
ing it  a  distinct  varietal  name. 


OUR  ANNUAL  INDEX. 
With  this  issue  we  mail  a  complete 
index  to  Vol.  3  of  Gardening,  and  soon 
after  this  issue  reaches  our  readers  we 
shall  have  ready  copies  of  Vol.  3  bound 
in  style  uniform  with  Vols.  1  and  2.  The 
price' of  Vol.  3  will  be  $3.25  postpaid. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  re- 
newal of  subscription.  I  had  great  suc- 
cess with  my  garden  this  year,  chiefly 
due  to  following  the  advice  given  in  your 
able  publication.  G.  F.  W. 

New  York. 


Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 

Steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud. 

2420  Penn  Ave,,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


"Peter  Phillips.   Punxsutawaey,   Pa.,    uj 
other  pump  in  his  brewery." 

"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O.,  uses  no  other 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


"J 


J^H     ^^IS^XIV. 


A  f. ne  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  wAREHoiTsTs:'"'      THc  WhillUin  Pottery  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St,.  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  WHARTON  ST., 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  long  Island  City.  N.  Y. PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the  prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  iiiily  l)ook  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouj;hly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHorse  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  onlv  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 


has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 


It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  Hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  famiHar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  hut  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
.$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  ( Heinrich ) .  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Volumes  1  and  2  of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an  exceedingly  valuable  horticultural 
library. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE,  GARDENING  CO..  Monon  BuildinQ.  GtlicaQO. 


SLUG-SHOT 


KILLS 
CABBAGE 
WORMS. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


GREENHOUSE 


LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO..  Lockland.  Ohio. 

Wben  writing  mentloD  Gardenint:. 


Premium  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &,  Violins 


FOR    EITHER 
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JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  wr.te 

Qreen=House    ^f^^^^ 
297        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   III. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

Wabash  &iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  first-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  Texarkapa,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  9-50  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  ll:lO  a.  m. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maps,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


PLAYING   HOC. 


Our  agents  have  been  accused  of  gobbling 
up  the  best  trade  in  a  very  hoggish  way.  Re- 
cently thoy  Imitated  the  animal  in  a  still 
more  realistic  manner.  One  178  lb.  agent  de- 
clared he  could  crawl  througli  any  wire  fence 
where  stays  are  not  nearer  tiian  2  1-2  ft.  This 
statement  published  in  our  nmntlily  paper 


the 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

EstnbliHhed  r>0  Vparn. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  I^argt'st.  IVlHiuifaoturers  ol 
GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING    APPARATUS. 


he    hi^lu    I    lu  ir  I      r  ,.<  i    >  I    it  <  hi    u    ri  1  s    I  iir    lit    Murticultural   Architecture    Cireenhous< 

CiinslruLlioii  and  IKalinK  Apparatus 

Conservatories,  Greenhouses,   Palm   Houses,   etc.   erected  complete    with    our   Katem   iron 

Frame   Construction. 

SKM)  FOITK  CKNTS  FOK  II.I.ISTKATKD  l;ATAI.O(ilIKS. 

-22  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  QREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists — .^MitfAk 

and  Conrad  Breltgchwerth.  The  buslnens  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 
meet  the  Krowlng  demand  for  our  goods,  We  have  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
unsurpassed  facilities  are  now  prepared  to  fill  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.  Our  latest  Improved 
machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  Hower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 
that  we  can  supply  Just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  give  us  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Garden, Stock         _ 

oranyotherourpose.    UllT-AIR 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI     Hill 

delamater-rider  AND  pyiYI  PING 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  rup.yp 

PUMPING      bNblNt. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  bo  simple  and 
safe  that  a  child  can  run  them  Th  ey 
will  pump  water  from  ehallow 
mtreams  or  any  k.nd  of  well,  Thev 
can  be  arranged  for  anv  kind  of  fuel 

Capacity  l.&OO  to  30.000  gallons 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When  wrltlnK  mention  Gardenlnp 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  i 


Ij>4-lnch 

lots.  per^lOOO  »  Sim     trinch  pots,  perlO0OJ22.llO 

2^^       " 

:' 

3:60    8      ;;           ;;      6O.00 

5.00    10        ■•           per  100   io'.OU 

1^1  I   ■  i 

Addres 

HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

.    FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y. 

August  Itolker  *  Son 

,  lliH  .t  l:ffl  W.  24th  St.,  New  Yarn 

Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING, 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  hall  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
$2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uniform  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  express, 
not  prepaid,  |7,00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  indexes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE    GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 
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Belle  Siebrecht, 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everblooming  Rose  to  date, 
so  say  the  most  successful  Com- 
mercial and  Private  gardeners. 
We  are  shipping;  yet  everj    day. 

SltBREGHT&WflDLEY. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Newport  Nurseru  60. 

Otiers  a  full  assortment  of  Tree.';, 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  at  wholesale  and  retail.  A 
Specialty  of  ihe  hardy  ornamen= 
tals  as  grown  in  the  famous  New- 
port Gardens. 

Write  for  Prices  on  what  ynu  want. 

Newport   Nursery   Co., 

^       NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  youi 
orders'for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mention  Gardening. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


WHAT  ELSE  IS  IT? 

50,000  ?h^ 


BUT    PATRONS  PLEASED? 

variety  as  trial  order  and 
thousands  more  since  to  same  ad- 
Only 


?ntals,  satisfaction,   etc.,  ; 
;  as  u.sual. 

H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  oITer  a  large  and  One  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shruhs, 
Koses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedce  Plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  ITlced 
Catalogue  mailed    T-ee.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tultle  &  Co.)  Bloomington,  III. 

ORCHIDS.  W 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mention  GardenlnK- 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  f^  Builders, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  npplit 


Largest  build 


8*-Sciid  Fon 


I'ostage  for 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 


highest  Awards  at  the  World'l 


ton.on-Hudson,  N. 


trated  Catalo 

Architectural  Office, 

160  FIFTH  AVE.,  cor.  21st  St.. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


KEEPS  THE  FIRE  WELL,  j 

As  the  Combustion  Chamber  is  Deep.  f 

^     The'llTTLEGIANrHOTWATER  HEATER  j 

Write  for  "Little  Giinl"  Booklet,  Reference  Lists,  etc.         | 

\kf"  ''\%  ,  Jfmer/ca/i  Sdoi/er  Company  \ 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO;  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fiflv  flowers  in  a  duster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it 
velf.  the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  thi 
Rosf  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  pla 


Pri. 


'  which  is  just  issued 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers. 

and  the  most  valuable  novelties 


chase  of  the  cho 


;  Supe. 

-    ,- „_plac''     - 

Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plan 
Extra  size  plants,  50c.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 

described  in  ^'Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 

The  book  is  artistic.    It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 

prehensive  guide  to  the  pur- 


teeds  and  pla 


Sent  free  t 


F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,  boxq,  Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  new  seed,  crop  1895,  of  the  finest' 
strains  ot  these  seeds  in  the  world.  You  require' 
both  for  Fall  Sowing.     Catalogue  free. 

I  large  pkt.  "International"  Mixed  Pansy,  25c. 


PANSYS 

'SWEET  PEAS        VAUGHAN'S' SEED  STORE, 

iWlIttI  I      LaflWl       NEW  YORK    2K  RarrlavSI  R4  X  HK  Ranrinlnh  St      f) 


EW  YORK,  26  Barclay  St.         84  4  86  Randolph  St  .  CHICAGO. 


10  000  Berbiris  Thunbergii,  I ';  to  -J  t\. 
2n,0C0         ■•        red  berried.  2  to  3^i  ft. 
1.1.000        ■'       purple  leaved,  2  to  Syi  ft. 
20  000  Buckthorns,  2  to  4  ft. 
:!0.000  California  privet  3  to  6  ft. 
10,000  common  privet.  3  to  6  ft. 
.5.000  strong  Multiflora  and  Sweet  Briar  Roses. 

Also  Althea,  Snowberry,  Spirasa,  Viburnum,  Cor- 
nus,  White  Lilac,  three-thorued  Acacia  aiwl  all 
Evergreen  Hedge  plants.  Priced  cataloeue  to  any 
address.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,        Plymouth,  Mass. 


.\NTEI>— Thoroughly  tlrst-clasBhortlcutural  solic- 
itor, tn  Hollclt  orders  from  amateurs.  Liberal 
Ith  satisfactory  man.    Address, 


w 


and  references. 


DUTCH   BULBS. 

cIsFUs.  L»ile6  and  other  bu;b3  for 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 

i  714  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

wrltliiK  mention  Gardenlnj;. 


a 


"TTP     ^ilr-   "ii^*    -^'iMf    "iiig-   -^ii-t:    ni^g    -aitg.     Tiig     aiir     ^ir    ^iig    -^ii 


CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  15,  1895. 


Single  Copy 


CENTS.  '^''*    75- 


MH,   ELLWANGERS  ROOK  GARDEN.   AT  ROCHESTER. 


Landscape  Gardening. 


fl  ROCK  GflRDBN. 

A  rockery  or  rock  garden  does  not  con- 
sist of  a  pile  of  stones  and  earth  set  up  in 
some  meaningless  spot  in  the  garden  to 
be  filled  with  all  manner  of  plants.  There 
should  be  a  reason  for  it.  This  may  be  to 
provide  a  home  where  a  certain  class  of 
plants  can  be  grown  and  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage;  or  it  maybe  a  special 
ornamentation  in  the  garden.  But  the 
rock  garden  should  never  be  stuck  out  in 
the  open  lawn  and  full  sunshine,  or  in 
any  other  isolated  prominent  place. 

Our  illustration,  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph, shows  a  very  pretty  example  of 
a  rock  garden  in  its  floral  glory  in  spring; 
it  is  built  against  the  bank  of  a  spur  of 


woods.    Mr.  George  H  Ellwanger  writes 
us  about  it  as  follows: 

"My  father's  rock  garden  has  been 
planted  with  reference  to  spring  and  early 
summer  flowering;  our  climate  is  so  drj' 
and  hot  in  summer  that  it  is  quite  a  task 
to  hold  a  good  succession  of  bloom.  The 
rocks  are  of  limestone,  honeycombed  and 
mellowed  Ijv  age,  and  form  a  most  natural 
and  pleasing  finish  to  the  base  of  a  fairly 
wooded  hill.  The  rock  garden  faces  the 
east  and  receives  the  full  morning  sun, 
but  is  shaded  most  of  the  afternoon. 
Here  are  splendid  cushions  of  Phlox 
amnona,  P.  procumbens.  P.  subulata  and 
its  white  variety;  Iberis  correaefolia  and 
/.  (iibraltarica:  thyme,  arabis,  Lotus 
corniculatus,  and  other  trailing  plants, 
with  saxifrages,  primroses,  narcissi,  trill- 
iums,  Iceland  poppies,  anemones,  colum- 
bines, campanulas,  Christmas  roses, 
yuccas.  Daphne  Cneorum,  and   numerous 


native  ferns  and  wildling flowers,  as  hepa- 
tica,  foam-flower,  spring  beauty,  blood- 
root,  violets,  polvgala  and  lady-slippers. 
The  mass  of  bloomthatshowsmostin  the 
illustration  is  that  of  Phlox  subulata 
alba  and  some  subulata  (moss-pink),  and 
the  hardy  evergreen  candytufts.  At  the 
base  of  the  rock-work  forget-me-nots  and 
pansies  show.  Earlier, in  their  stead,  the 
chionodoxa  and  Siberian  squill  were  first 
to  push  above  ground,  succeeded  by  vari- 
ous daffodils  and  narcissi,  these  '  bulbs 
being  left  in  the  ground.  Hyacinths  and 
tulips  also  occur  in  it.  Most  of  the 
sedums  are  excluded,  as  they  quickly 
become  a  pest.  The  same  applies  to  the 
pretty  little  km.Cystopterisbulbifera.  as 
well  as  to  the  common  moneywort,  Lysi- 
machia  Nummularia." 

Now  that  you  see  a  very  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  a  rock  garden,  from  life,  don't 
jump    to  the  conclusion   that    you    can 
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build  a  rock  garden  against  the  face  of 
any  gravel  bank  backed  with  trees,  and 
enjoy  the  luxuriant  beautv  displayed  in 
Mr.  EUwanger's  garden.  The  soil  in  the 
rock  garden  should  be  good,  triable  and 
deep;  it  should  not  be  surfeited  with 
manure;  old,  well  decomposed  peat  mixed 
with  the  loam  opens  it  if  stiff,  and  the 
plants  like  it;  leaf  soil  too  is  a  capital 
addition.  Mountain  plants  and  other 
appropriate  ones  generally  grown  in  rock 
gardens  love  moisture  and  good  draniage 
at  the  same  time — moist,  sweet  soil,  such 
as  one  finds  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
Any  spot  in  the  garden  all  exposed  to  the 
blaze  of  the  noon  and  early  afternoon 
sunshine  is  unfitted  for  a  rock  garden, 
because  the  heat  and  dryness  there  would 
roast  the  plants  in  summer.  Close  by 
big  rubber  trees  or  vigorous  shrubs,  as 
elms  or  large  philadelphus  is  also  a  poor 
place  because  the  roots  of  the  trees  will 
go  in  search  of  good  soil,  and  finding  it  in 
the  rock  garden  will  luxuriate  there  and 
impoverish  and  dry  out  the  earth  much 
to  thedetrimentot  the  little  plants  among 
the  stones.  Don't  build  a  mound  or 
pyramid  of  earth  and  stones  and  call  that 
a  rockery,  for  it  isn't. 

For  a  plain  rock  garden  for  little  plants 
we  should  prefer  a  north,  northeast,  east 
or  southeast  aspect;  but  really  by  a 
proper  manipulation  of  the  plants  used 
in  and  about  the  rockery  most  any  aspect 
not  too  parching  will  do.  Yuccas,  some 
small  shrubs,  moss  pinks,  some  of  the 
creeping  speedwells,  the  common  peren- 
nial candytuft,  and  others,  will  thrive  in 
all-day  sunshine;  ivy,  periwinkle,  hyperi- 
cums,'hepaticas,  lily  of  the  valley,  money- 
wort, ^and  a  host  of  spring  blooming 
bulbous  and  wild  plants  and  ferns  will 
feel  perfectly  at  home  on  the  north  slope, 
and  most  everything  will  thrive  on  the 
east  side  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  rock 
garden  may  be  partly  in  the  open  and 
partly  in  the  shade  if  need  be.  If  it  has 
to  be  made  where  the  roots  of  trees  can 
get  at  it  easily,  some  provision  should  be 
made  to  arrest  this  evil,  say  cut  a  deep 
narrow  trench  between  the  trees  and  the 
rockery  every  two  or  three  years,  to 
sever  the  tree  roots;  the  trench  should  be 
filled  up  as  soon  as  dug,  for  to  cut  the 
roots  is  the  only  object  in  opening  it. 

A  rock  garden  isn't  a  decoration  of 
stones,  and  any  attempt  to  make  a  dis- 
play of  the  stone  work  is  contrary  to 
good  taste  and  good  gardening;  the 
primary  object  should  be  to  furnish  a 
happy  home  for  a  host  of  neat  growing 
tufted,  and  trailing  plants  and  to  show 
these  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Don't 
use  hewn  or  formal  stones;  the  best  are 
old,  rough  natural  or  slab  like  rocks 
prettj'  well  mossed  over  by  long  exposure. 
There  is  an  impression  that  the  rocks  in 
a  rock  garden  conserve  moisture  and 
keep  the  ground  cool;  but  if  you  put 
your  hand  on  one  of  these  stones  exposed 
to  hot  sunshine,  the  feeling  is  not  one  of 
coldness.  In  arranging  the  stones  avoid 
the  honejeomb-pockets  idea,  it  is  tm- 
natural,  ugly,  and  ill-adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  plants.  Arrange  the  rocks 
in  a  somewhat  natural  condition  with 
broad  patches  of  bare  ground  here  and 
there  among  them,  where  little  colonies 
of  plants  can  spread;  open  fissures  be- 
tween them  which  rosetted  plants  can 
fill  or  creeping  plants  grow  up  in;  little 
ledges  can  be  formed  for  mats  of  prostrate 
plants  to  grow  over  and  cover.  In  fact, 
the  prettiest  rockery  is  the  one  that  is 
most  covered  by  appropriate  plants,  all 
healthy  and  seemingly  at  home,  and 
nowhere  coarse  or  weedy.  ^Ybile  for  the 
surface  perfect  drainage  at  all  times, 
summer   and    winter,  slic.ulcl  he    sciiued; 


we  also  must  have  in  view  the  preven- 
tion of  over  dryness.  The  soil  in  the 
little  spreads  between  the  rocks  should 
be  comparativelv  level  and  not  sloping 
Uke  a  side  hill. 

The  plants  in  a  rock  garden  should  all 
be  hardy.  A  conglomeration  of  hardy 
and  tender  plants  is  unnatural  and  un- 
becoming. kX  the  back  and  on  the  flanks 
of  the  rock  garden  we  can  use  some  of 
many  shrubs,  forinstance  rliododendrons 
and  azaleas  (where  hardy),  kalmias, 
American  jew,  tree  ivy,  hypericums, 
creeping  euonymus,  the  hardy  cytisus, 
Thunberg's  barberry,  daphnes,  star 
magnolia,  shrub  yellow  root,  ecanothus, 
snowberry  and  Indian  currant,  dwarf 
mock  orange  (micropbyllas),  wild  roses, 
such  as'  nitida  and  foliolosa,  dwarf 
spiraeas,  and  many  others.  And  among 
these  it  would  be  very  pretty  to  natural- 
ize our  wild  flowers,  as  false  Solo- 
mon's seal,  foam-flowers,  partridge 
berr3%  twin  flowers,  anemones,  gold 
thread,  star  flower,  rue  anemones,  Penn- 
sylvania and  fire  pinks,  eypripediums, 
spring  beautj',  adder's  tongue,  dalibarda, 
blue,  white  and  yellow  violets,  dicentras, 
pyrolas,  twin-leaf,  columbines,  dwarf 
cornel,  bluets,  including  the  Spreading 
(Houstonia  serpillHoUa)  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  many  others. 

For  covering  large  bouldexs  or  ledges 
from  the  bottom  up  we  have  apt  plants 
in  the  Jajjan  ampelopsis,  creeping  euony- 
mus, and  climbing  hydrangeas,  but  these 
should  have  good  soil  to  grow  in  and 
plenty  of  moistureinsummer.  To  spread 
over  ledges  from  the  top  down  we  have 
the  Japanese  spreading  rose  ( Wichurai- 
ana),  the  fragrant  sumach,  strawberry 
bush  (Euonymus  Americaniis^ar  ohbva- 
tus),  bearberry,  and  other  shrubs,  and 
such  vines  as  wild  clematis,  Virginia 
creeper,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  hardy  perennials 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Ellwanger  we  may 
mention  the  following  which  we  have 
tried  and  found  useful  for  this  purpose: 
Erysimum  rupestre,  golden  alyssum  (.4. 
saxatile),  Veronica  rupestris,  Geneva 
creeping  bugle  [Ajuga  Genevensis),  Stel- 
laria  BoJostea,  thrift  (Armeria  vulgaris). 
aubrietias,  tufted  pinks  (O/ant/jus)  several 
species,  alpine  wall  flower  {Clieirnntlius 
alpinus).  Tunica  Saxifraga,  silenes  of 
several  kinds,  Xierenibergia  rivularis  (in 
a  wettish  place),  creeping  forget-me-not 
( Ompbalodes  verna) ,Heuchera  sanguinea, 
isopyrum,  jasione,micromeria,Cerast/um 
grandiflorum,  and  several  others. 

And  manv  other  bujbous  plants  cpuW 
be  used  advantageously,  for  instance 
crocuses,  snowdrops,  snowflake,  meadow 
saffron,  autumn  crocuses,  triteleia  and 
some  lilies,  notabh'  the  Siberian  tenui- 
folium. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


])oppy)  and  Adiumia  cirrbosa  (.Allegheny 
vine)  planted  together  make  one  of  the 
loveliest  combinations  imaginable.  The 
glaucium  has  silvery  foliage,  something 
in  the  style  of  dusty  miller,  only  hand- 
somer, and  the  adiumia  is  always  taken 
by  strangers  for  a  maidenhair  fern.  The 
glaucium  will  send  up  tall  flower  spikes, 
which  must  be  kept  cut  ofi",  as  the  dull 
vellow  flower  has  no  special  beauty  and 
lasts  but  a  dav.  The  seed  of  the  adiumia 
must  be  sown  every   vear,  as  it  is  a  hien- 


great  height,  but  it  is  the  first  year  when 
it  grows  only  a  foot  or  so  high,  that  it  is 
most  beautiful.  As  a  climber  also  it  is 
graceful  and  beautiful,  but  the  small 
closed  flowers  add  nothing  to  its  beauty, 
in  fact  detract  from  it,  and  the  plant 
itself  has  a  habit  of  "petering  out"  verj^ 
early  in  its  second  season.  Have  the 
glaucium  plants  about  two  feet  apart, 
and  sow  the  adiumia  between  them. 
Seed  sown  in  the  fall  will  come  up  early 
in  the  spring.  The  foliage  of  the  adiumia 
is  especially  graceful  in  bouquets.  If 
allowed  to  "flower  it  will  sow  itself  like  a 
weed. 

Gentiana  acaulis  —The  intense  Prus- 
sian blue  of  this  flower  is  probably  un- 
equalled. The  plant  blooms  about  the 
first  of  May  and  is  worthy  of  any  care 
and  attention  that  may  be  bestowed  upon 
it,  although  it  seems  rather  diflScult  to 
manage.  A  plant  of  mine  has  been  grow- 
ing in  fairh'  good  soil,  not  too  wet  or  too 
dry,  getting  a  few  hours  morning  sun, 
has  not  been  disturbed  at  the  roots  for 
three  years,  and  j-et  last  May  was  the 
first  time  it  bloomed,  and  that  sparinglj', 
while  the  plant  itself  seems  to  be  growing 
smaller.  Does  it  appreciate  liquid  fer- 
tilizers?   [No,  it  does  not.— Ed.] 

SCIIIZOPHRAGMA  HvDR  ANGEOIDES. — 

Three  years  ago  I  set  out  a  plant  and  to- 
day it  is  only  about  two  feet  high.  It  is 
called  a  climbing  hydrangea,  which  it  re- 
sembles closely.  It  clings  to  wood  and 
stone  like  an  ivy.  While  my  plant  is 
sturdy  looking  enough,  it  seems  to  have 
been  born  tired,  and  unless  one  has  an 
unlimited  supply  of  patience  I  would  ad- 
vise him  or  her  to  try  something  a  little 
more  rapid.  .\  person  naturally  likes  to 
think  that  a  plant  he  sets  out  will  bloom 
during  his  life  time.  My  plant  gets  the 
morning  sim  and  plenty  of  water.  I  did 
feed  it  well  at  one  time  with  liquid  fertil- 
izer until  I  got  out  of  patience  at  its  utter 
indifference,  and  lately'  I  have  left  it  to  its 
fate.  It  is  perfectly  healthv.  [Have  pa- 
tience. In  good  moist  ground  and  a  shel- 
tered place  it  ought  to  do  well.  Its  flo  a  ers 
are  not  showy  like  those  of  Otaksa  or  pan- 
iculata  grandiflora,  but  when  borne  in  pro- 
fusion they  have  a  marked  effect.— Ed.] 

VlN'CETOXIClM   ACUMINATUM    (mOSquitO 

catching  plant)  really  does  catch  mos- 
quitos.  It  bears  in  June  clusters  of  small 
white  star-shaped  flowers,  and  almost 
every  flower  will  be  found  to  have  caught 
a  mosquito  which  has  inserted  his  pro- 
boscis into  the  throat  and  cannot  get 
away.  Such  strength  does  this  little 
flower  seem  to  possess  that  I  have  seen  a 
large  moth, 'about  an '  ineh^Iorig,  strug- 
gling with  might  and  main  to  free  itself 
after  being  caught.  If  left  to  grow  the 
plant  will  climb  a  few  feet,  but  if  cutback 
to  the  root  it  grows  up  like  a  small  bush 
■and  flowers  again.  The  plant  itself  has 
no  beauty,  but  the  clusters  of  small  white 
flowers  are  pretty  enough. 

Galium  mollugo.— Although  some- 
what similar  in  both  appearance  of  plant 
and  flower  to  Gypsophila  paniculata.  1 
consider  it  superior,  as  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  will  continue  to  make  their 
appearance  for  a  very  long  time  if  the  old 
flowers  are  kept  cut.  It  does  well  with 
me  in  ordinary  soil,  and  gets  a  few  hours 
of  the  morning  sun.  When  mixed  with 
sweet  peas  the  eflect  is  most  charming. 

Phvsianthi  s  Ai.Mii.NS.- This  is  another 
plant,  a  clinilx-r,  which  like  Vincctoxicuni 
acuminatum  is  said  to  secrete  a  viscid 
juice  and  impri.son  insects  unwise  enough 
to  insert  their  bill  into  the  throat  of  the 
flower,  thus  giving  it  the  name  of  the 
Cruel  Plant.  I  started  seeds  in  the  green- 
house in   March,   and   bv   the  middle  ol 
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high.  Since  then  they  have  made  ram- 
pant growth.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
long  and  narrow  and  a  deep  leathery 
green,  not  at  all  bad,  but  the  fault  of  the 
])lant  is  that  the  distance  between  the 
])airs  of  leaves  is  so  great  that  it  is  not 
worth  much  for  shade,  and  unless  it  has 
constant  pinching  back  it  will  run  up  20 
or  .'!l)  feet  witlioul  liranching.  It  is  now 
tlu-  IL'th  of  SriiiiinlKi  ninl  my  vines  have 
liad  but  I  wo  llow  ,  1  s.  ill  li(,ugh  some  are 
in  ]iarti.-il  ^Ii.l.U  ninl  -^ciiic  in  the  sun. 
The  riowcr  Is  s.ii.ill  .iii.l  .up-shaped,  white 
tingc<l  witli  piuli,  but  not  at  all  showy 
and  vvortli  nothing  for  cut  flowers.  The 
milk  whicli  exudes  when  the  plant  is 
l)ruisc(!  or  lirokcn  may  as  well  be  kept 
a  way  from  the  eyes  and  mouth,  although 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  poisonous  or 
not.  (This  plant  is  not  hardy.  It  does 
not  blossom  much  the  first  year  from 
seed,  but  two  or  three  year  old  plants 
often  blossom  abundantly  and  are  quite 
showv  when  in  bloom.— Ed.] 

Bergen  Point,  .\.  J.  L.  C.L.J. 


FtOWERS   IN    BLOOM    DURING    THE    LATTER 
FflRT   OF  SEPTEMBER  ftT   EOflNDflLB. 

The  closing  scene  of  Flora's  march  is 
now  upon  us,  and  ere  long  the  whitened 
mantle  of  the  "King  of  the  North"  will 
l)e  spread  with  kindly  intent  over  all  our 
summer  friends.  Have  they  repaid  our 
loving  care?  Have  thev  given  us  the 
promised  wealth  ot  their  bloom?  Yes, 
three-fold.  Each  in  its  turn  has  added 
its  glory  lo  the  scene.  Their  cycle  of 
l))oom  is  ncarlj'  completed,  yet  a  walk 
around  my  grounds  to-day  shows  the 
l)looms  of  over  fifty  perennial  species  still 
on  hand,  exemplifying  that  mystery  of 
exquisite  coloring  that  lies  beyond  the 
artist's  touch— that  emanates  only  from 
the  laboratory  of  mother  earth.  Let  us 
not  forget  them  in  tlieir  time  of  rest. 
They  will  be  but  recuperating  from  their 
labor  of  love,  and  will  again  awaken  and 
with  renewed  vigor  gladden  OHr  hearts 
once  more.  Protect  them  well  from  the 
winters'  blasts  and  await  with  eager 
interest  the  first  floral  harbinger  of  spring. 
Some  membeis  of  the  procession  that 
earlier  in  the  season  were  prominent  in 
their  brightness  have,  like  wanton  boys, 
slipped  out  after  passing  the  grand  stand 
and  again  entered  into  line  with  their 
second  crop,  and  once  more  we  enjoy  the 
delphiniums,  platycodons,  clematis,  achil- 
lea  and  others.  One  correspondent  of 
Gardening  has  lately  stated  that  with  him 
the  platycodon  blooms  but  once.  I  have 
but  two  strong  plants  of  P. ^and//?oru7n, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
time  since  they  first  bloomed  except 
))crhaps  a  gap  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
l)ut  that  there  were  some  blooms  on 
them.  On  one  plant  to-day  I  noticed  two 
unopened  buds,  three  faded  flowers  and 
two  Iresh  ones.  These  plants  are  in  a 
rather  shaded  situation,  and  from  them, 
as  with  all  others,  the  faded  flowers  are 
picked  each  day.  The  golden  rods  and 
the  asters  thrive  in  such  profusion  a'l 
around  us  that  with  the  exception  of  in 
my  wild  garden  I  do  not  cultivate  them. 
The  new  comers  since  my  last  list  are  few, 
yet  welcome. 

Heliantlws  orgyalis,  the  fountain  sun- 
flower, a  native  of  our  southwestern 
states,  is  one  of  the  most  decorative 
autumnal  flowering  plants  we  have.  It 
can  hardly  be  used  in  landscape  work  on 
account  of  the  difliculty  in  keeping  it 
erect  against  the  high  winds.  It  grows 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  throwing  up 
numerous  long  slender  main  stalks, 
thickly  clothed  with  narrow  lanceolate 
leaves.  Flowers  a  bright  golden  yellow, 
t'vo    inches   in   diameter,    with   .-i     dark 


center,  so  freely  produced  on  short  lateral 
stems  as  to  form  a  large  panicle.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  very  eflective  when 
the  sun  shines  u]ion  it. 

Uclmiitlius  Maximiliani,  Maximilian's 
sunflower,  is  about  the  latest  perennial 
we  have  to  flower,  and  in  a  sheltered 
position  is  quite  eflective.  It  grows  fully 
eight  feet  high,  producingnumerous  large 
clear  yellow  flowers. 

Tricyrtis  hirta,  var.  nigra,  the  odd 
looking  Japanese  toad  lily,  must  have 
been  evolved  in  one  of  nature's  hunnrous 
moods.  It  is  certainly  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  plant  when  in  bloom,  but  it 
would  recpiire  a  more  facile  pen  than 
mine  to  describe  it,  and  even  then  the 
reader  would  not  know  as  much  about  it 
as  he  did  before.  The  plant  grows  about 
eighteen  inches  high  and  bears  numerous 
odd  looking  orchid-like  flowers  of  a 
peculiar  brown  color. 

The  Japanese  anemone  (A.Japonica)  is 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  fall 
blooming  plants,  giving  colors  not  easily 
attainable  at  this  season.  The  type  bears 
flowers  of  a  rosy  red,  but  by  far  the  finest 
form  is  the  white  one  (Honorine  Jobert 
or  alba)  and  its  varieties.  Whirlwind  and 
Lady  Ardilaun.  The  Honorine  Jobert  is 
pure  white,  two  to  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, borne  on  long  footstalks  springing 
out  from  a  tufted  mass  of  leaves.  Lady 
Ardilaun  is  similarin  habit,  with  broader 
petals,  while  Whirlwind  is  semi-double, 
and  a  very  welcome  visitor. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri,  a  perennial  from 
Texas,  has  be.n  blooming  nearly  all 
summer.  It  is  a  semi-decumbent  plant 
with  woody  main  stems  bearing  slender 
spikes  of  small  curiously  shaped  rosy 
white  flowers  in  constant  succession.  It 
seems  hardy  with  ordinary  winter  pro- 
tection. [And  easily  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  spring  it  blooms  from  mid-sum- 
mer till  frost.— Ed.] 

Ipomcca  pandurata,  the  man-of-the- 
earth  creeper,  and  one  lately  sent  out  as 
I.  Mexicana,  what  is  it?— [/.  ijaniculata. 
—Ed.]  arc  at  their  prime,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  bloom  until  frost.  The  former  is 
decidedly  the  best  in  color,  being  white 
with  a  purple  throat,  while  the  latter  is  a 
dull  purplish  red.  They  are  not  rampant 
vines  and  are  at  their  best  when  climbing 
over  low-headed  trees.  On  young 
hickories  they  look  well,  as  they  generally 
are  long  in  "bloom  after  the  hickory  has 
lost  its  leaves.  I.  pandurata  is  hardy 
under  good  protection  [The  tubers  ol 
old  plants  bury  themselves  so  deep  into 
the  earth  as  to  be  perfectly  hardy  even 
at  Chicago —Ed.]  while  the'  other 'is  best 
wintered  in  the  cellar. 

The  hardy  ornamental  grasses  are  now 
throwing  up  their  tall  flower  spikes 
which  will  soon  feather  out  and  rival  the 
pampas  grass  in  their  beauty.  Erian- 
thus  Ravennie  and  the  three  forms  of 
Eulalia  Japonica  as  well  as  gracilliwa  are 
perfectly  hardy  here. 

In  perusing  the  list  of  perennials  men- 
tioned in  these  articles  as  having  been  in 
bloom  at  various  times  since  fuly  1  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  a 
host  of  others  whose  time  of  bloom  ante- 
dates that  period  whose  blooms  would 
carry  us  far  back  into  the  spring  months, 
when  bedding  plants  and  tender  annuals 
were  still  in  swaddling  clothes.  It  has 
been  truh-  said  that  there  is  as  much 
pleasure  in  anticipation  as  in  realization. 
What  a  mine  of  pleasure  a  good  collec- 
tion of  perennials  is!  From  early  spring 
until  the  autumn  months  there  are  always 
some  plants  to  bloom,  some  anticipated 
pleasure  always  before  us,  some  swelling 
buds  .-dways  .-icting  as  a  magnet  to  draw 


floral  treasux-y.  The  very  permanency  of 
this  class  of  plants  should  alone  recom- 
mend them.  It  may  almost  be  said  of 
them  that  once  planted  always  planted. 
W.'C.  Egan. 


CflNNfl  ROOTS,  «0W  TO  WINTER  T«EM. 

Cannas  are  tender  plants  and  frost  in- 
jures them,  that  is  a  slight  frost  will 
blacken  their  leaves  as  it  will  those  of  the 
dahlia,  but  on  account  of  the  great  mass 
of  stems  and  foliage  they  bear  it  takes 
((uite  a  sharp  frost  to  get  down  into  the 
ground  to  injure  their  roots.  We  note 
this  to  show  that  it  is  needless  to  hurry 
and  cut  down  the  tops  and  dig  up  the 
roots  and  store  them  awav  the  day  after 
we  have  the  first  slight  frost,  say  about 
the  end  of  September  or  first  of  O.tober. 
In  fact  the  longer  we  can  leave  them  in 
the  ground  with  perfect  safety  the  better 
for  the  roots,  as  it  serves  to  render  them 
more  dormant  and  less  likely  to  start 
into  fresh  growth  as  soon  as  stored. 
This  is  important,  .^t  the  base  of  every 
cut  down  stem  are  one,  two  or  more 
dormant  eyes,  much  the  same  as  in 
asparagus;  as  soon  as  the  stem  is  cut 
down,  the  canna  being  an  evergreen  or 
continuous  growing  plant,  one  or  more 
of  these  dormant  eyes  at  each  cut  stem, 
conditions  being  favorable,  will  start  into 
growth.  At  the  base  of  these  growths 
other  latent  eyes  form,  but  on  account  of 
the  spindled  or  enfeebled  growths  the  new 
eyes  too  must  be  correspondingly  weak; 
we  should  therefore  discourage  winter 
growth  in  the  case  of  stored  roots,  and 
this  is  done  by  keeping  the  roots  cool, 
but  always  above  freezing,  and  moder- 
ately dry,  but  never  quite  dr\'. 

After  a  sharp  frost  cut  the  cannas  down 
close  to  the  ground,  then  lift  the  clumps 
of  roots,  keeping  each  variety  by  itself; 
as  the  roots  are  apt  to  lift  with  heavv 
balls  of  earth  to  them,  lift  the  clump  up  "a 
foot  or  two  with  your  hands  and  then 
let  it  fall  with  a  thud  on  the  hard  ground, 
to  remove  part  of  the  superfluous  earth 
sticking  to  it.  But  don't  by  any  means 
remove  all  of  the  earth.  Now  take  the 
clumps  to  the  cellar,  each  one  being 
securely  named,  and  lay  them  one  deep, 
and  close  together,  on  the  cold  earthen  or 
cement  floor,  and  where  they  will  be  dry 
overhead,  away  from  draughts,  and  cool 
but  never  frozen.  There  should  be  earth 
enough  to  each  ball  so  that  you  don't 
need  to  use  any  other  sand  or"  earth  to 
work  in  between  the  clumps;  indeed,  wx 
find  it  isn't  necessary  to  fill  up  these 
chinks  at  all,  but  a 'little  earth  run  up 
against  the  outside  of  the  roots  to  keep 
them  from  drying  out  too  fast  is  bene- 
ficial to  them.  Throw  apiece  of  old 
matting  or  carpet  over  them  to  keep 
them  equably  cool  and  moist. 

If  you  cannot  store  them  on  the  floor 
get  one  or  more  wide  shallow  boxes— 
you  can  get  lots  of  old  empty  packing 
boxes  at  the  grocei-y  store  "that  will 
answer  nicely— and  pack  them  close  to- 
gether and  one  deep  into  these,  and  set 
the  boxes  in  any  safe  convenient  place 
you  can  spare. 

If  you  have  a  cool  greenhouse,  when 
j-ou  lift  the  clumps  place  them  close  to- 
gether on  the  floor  under  the  bench  of  the 
greenhouse,  but  away  from  the  hot  water 
pipes;  they  won't  need  earth,  sand,  or 
anything  else  drawn  up  to  or  worked  in 
among  them;  enough  dirt  should  have 
stuck  to  the  clumps  to  answer  every  pur- 
pose. A  warm  greenhouse  is  a  bad  place 
for  the  canna  roots,  as  they  start  to  grow 
in  it  and  become  enervated. 

We  winter  them  well  in  a  frost-proof 
C"I<1    frame   uji  against  the   greenhouse 
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wall,  but  in  this  case  we  cover  the  clumps 
up  altogether  with  earth,  just  as  if  they 
were  planted.  It  is  in  this  frame  that  we 
keep  our  largest  variety  of  cannas.  Of 
manv  roots  we  don't  want  any  more 
than  a  plant  or  two  in  summer,  and  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  keep  over  a  large 
clump  for  that  purpose,  when  we  lift  the 
varietv  we  break  up  a  clump  and  save 
one,  two,  three  or  more,  single  pieces 
with  crown  eyes  to  each,  just  as  we  ap- 
preciate the  variety,  and  plant  these  close 
together  in  rows  "in  the  frame.  Every 
piece  lives  and  is  planted  out  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

We  have  also  kept  them  in  cold  pits  or 
deep  frames,  such  as  we  winter  tritom.-is 
or  small  evergreens  in,  but  with  indiffer- 
ent success,  the  quarters  were  too  damp 
and  cold  for  them. 

In  fine,  a  winter  temperature  of  40"  to 
+8°  suits  them  best,  and  they  must  be 
kept  slightly  moist  all  winter,  but  never 
wet. 

The  above  notes  are  written  in  response 
to  several  inquiries  on  this  subject. 


HflRDY  NARCISSUS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  hardy 
narcissi  in  mv  estimation.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  select  from  a  genus  where  all 
are  good,  but  I  am  sure  these  will  prove 
satisfaaorv  under  ordinary  garden  culti- 
vation. Ail  are  hardy,  easy  to  grow, 
showv,  very  beautiful,  and  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  to  anyone  who  may  plant 
them. 

Narcissus  HorsMdii,  golden  yellow 
trumpet  with  white  perianth. 

N.  Emperor,  yellow  trumpet  with 
primrose  perianth,  the  largest  of  the 
trumpet  section. 
N.  princeps,  pale  sulphuryellow  flowers. 
N.  Sir  Watkin,  perianth  ricb  yellow 
with  yellow  cups  tin, ed  with  deep  orjnge 
on  the  margin. 

N.  Empress,  white  with  golden  yellow 
perianth. 

The  foregoing  are  the  largest  flowered 
of  the  daffodils  and  are  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion, in  a  deep  rich  soil.  For  three  years 
past  I  have  however  found  that  Hors- 
fieldii  hu\hs  have  been  affected  with  some 
disease  which  causes  the  bulbs  to  rot 
quicklv  after  being  dug,  also  in  bulbs 
which'  have  been  left  in  the  ground  for 
tv.o  or  three  years. 

N.  Poeticus  ornatus,  large  white  flow- 
ers with  a  red  tinged  cup. 

N.  incomparabilis,  double  white  tinged 
with  orange.    . 

N.  Telamomiis  /?.  pi,  goldej  yellow 
and  very  large. 

N.Jonquilla,  deep  yellow  very  fragrant 
flowers. 

JV.  maximus.  white  with  golden  yellow 
perianth. 

N.  cernuus,  creamy  white  drooping 
flowers. 

JV.  rugilobus,  sulphur  white  perianth  an  i 
golden  vellow  trumpet. 

N  Pseudo-narcissus,  yellow  trumpet 
with  sulphur  perianth. 

N.  Leedsii,  Eucharis  daffodil,  white 
perianth  with  silvery  white  crown. 

N.  odorus,  Campemelle,  flowers  golden 
yellow  and  delightfully  fragrant. 

N.  gracilis,  silver  jonquil,  a  late  Tower- 
ing .sort  with  fragrant  yellow  flowers. 

JV.  liurbidgei  grandiHorus,  white  peri- 
anth with  citron  yellow  crown. 

N.  hidorus,  flo  .•  ers  white  with  a  deli- 
cate yellow  crown. 
N.  sulphureus  Leedsii,  very  large  yel- 
.  low  flowers  with  cup  tinged   with  deep 


with  yellow  crown. 


N.  Henry  7ryi/)^,  flowers  golden  yellow, 
verv  large. 

JV.  Capa.Y,  Queen  Anne's  double  daffodil, 
flowers  large  double  lemon  yellow. 

N.  pallidas  pnucox,  flowers  large  pale 
sulphur,  and  very  earlv. 

N.  obvallaris,  Tenby  daflodil.  Prim- 
rose trumpet  with  yellow  perianth;  large 
and  very  early. 

N.  Poeticus  {}.  pi.,  gardenia  daffodil. 
F'lowers  large,  very  double  and  pure 
white. 

The  foregoing  do  not  embrace  nearly 
all  the  good  sorts  of  daft'odils,  but  include 
a  succession  of  bloom  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  and  will  thrive  in  any  rich  soil. 
The  bulbs  generally  flower  much  better 
the  second  year  after  planting.  N.  Tazetta 
or  polyanthus  narcissus  together  with  N. 
Bulbo'codium  and  its  varieties  cannot  be 
safely  planted  in  open  borders  in  this 
latitude,  though  they  will  occasionally 
come  through  the  winter  in  safety. 
Passaic,  N.J.  Geo.  C.  Woolson. 

YELLOW   COSMOS-BOLTONlflS. 

1  agree  with  L.  C.  L  J.  that  Cusnius 
sulphureus,  page  6,  is  a  failure  as  a  cos- 
mos, yet  I  consider  it  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. I  started  mine  early,  under 
glass,  and  got  it  into  the  open  ground  as 
early  as  oossible.  The  plants  commenced 
blooming  almost  immediately  and  have 
all  summer  been  a  mass  of  golden  stars, 
many  of  them  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter.' Its  postrate  habit  makes  it  valu- 
able for  covering  bare  spots  in  the  shrub- 
bery, as  it  seems  to  enjoy  a  partial  shade. 
Mine  has  bern  most  proliferous  in  bloom. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  distribute  seed  to 
our  friends  as  long  as  it  lasts  gratis. 

I  consider  Boltonia  latisquama  and  B. 
asteroides  two  of  my  dearest  friends. 
Divide  the  roots  every  year  to  attain 
perfection  in  them.  Latisquama  is  beau- 
tiful for  two  or  three  months. 

Moosup,  Ct.  J.  E.  Prick. 


is  an  ungrateful  thing  to  say,  since  we 
shall  be  glad  to  cut  the  pyrethrum  after 
the  aster  is  out  of  bloom.  This  aster  is 
especially  defirable  for  supporting  heavy 
spikes  of  gladiolus,  as  it  furnishes  the 
needed  relief  in  style  of  bloom  at  t'  e  same 
time;  and  when  the  glass  is  draped  with 
the  fern  like  foliage  of  the  adiumia  (a 
gentle  pressure  of  the  finger  will  cause  a 
spraj'  to  stay  in  anj'  position)  one  has  an 
ideal'  arrangement  of  flowers.  We  allow 
the  seedling  plants  of  adiumia  to  grow  at 
will  for  the  first  summer,  and  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  of  a  suitable  size  they  are 
in  constant  demand  for  "green;"  it  com- 
bines tastefully  with  all  sorts  of  flowers, 
and  is  especially  useful  in  mitigating  the 
rather  bare  look  of  the  tall  straight  vases 
now  so  much  in  vogue.  H.  N.  B. 

Melrose,  Ind. 


POLYGONUM    CRI5FUM. 

J.  L  ,  Milford.Pa  ,  writes:  "1  send  you 
a  flower  and  leafof  a  plant  which  I  found 
growing  near  an  old  house  that  has  not 
been  occupied  for  many  years;  the  plant 
is  very  ornamental,  standing  four  feet 
high  and  about  the  same  in  breadth,  and 
is  covered  with  flowers  now.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  it  is,  as!  want  to  transplant 
it  to  my  garden?" 

It  is"  the  lesser  form  of  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  known  as  P.  crispum,  a  really 
pretty  and  deserving  hardy  perennial, 
and  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its 
late  blooming  nature.  But  as  it  is  quite 
a  wanderer  at  the  root,  plant  it  where 
you  can  allow  it  to  spread  without  hurt- 
ing neighboring  plants.  Even  in  the 
border,  however,  with  a  little  attention 
on  your  own  part,  there  is  no  fear  of  it 
becoming  a  nuisance. 


HflRDY  ftSTBR  AND  flDLUMIfl. 

We  have  ;in  unusu£illy  fine  perennial 
aster  now  in  bloom;  think  it  must  be  the 
white  form  of  A  Amellus  [No,  not 
Amellus  surely.  Isn't  it  Noree-.inglise?— 
Ed.]  though  it  grows  three  feet  tall;  the 
foliage  is  dark  and  quite  resinous,  and  the 
stems  very  stiff  and  well  branched,  are 
tipped  with  narrow  petaled  white  blos- 
soms an  inch  and  a  half  acros  ,  having 
pretty  yellow  centers  that  turn  dark  with 
age.  We  have  but  two  plants,  the  orig- 
inal one,  gathered  from  the  roadside,  and 
a  self  sown  seedling  from  it,  and  we  have 
never  found  another.  The  seedling  stands 
beside  a  clump  of  Pyrethrum  uliginosuni, 
and  is  a  mvichtnore  beautiful  plant,  which 


Is  M.\DEiRA  Vine  Hardv?— Oakmont, 
Pa.,  writes:  "I  noticed  in  yours  of  the 
1,5th  the  statement  that  Madeira  vine 
tubers  are  tender.  This  has  not  been  my 
experience;  they  will  kill  down  in  winter 
as  far  as  frozen  but  no  lower.  Mine  sur- 
vived all  last  winter  with  only  four  or 
five  inches  of  leaves  over  them."  We  look 
upon  bulbs  of  hyacinths,  tulips  and 
Siberian  squills  as  being  hardy  because  if 
they  are  encased  in  the  frozen  earth  in 
winter  thev  remain  unhurt.  Many 
gladiolus,  c'rinums,  ixias  and  others  will 
survive  in  the  ground  over  winter  if  the 
bulbs  are  beyond  the  reach  of  frost  by 
reason  of  depth  or  covering;  butif  caught 
by  frost  thev  would  be  killed.  We  can 
not  call  them  hardy.  The  tubers  of 
Apios  tuberosa  if  encased  in  frozen  earth 
remain  unhurt,  and  we  call  them  hardy; 
but  the  tubers  of  Madeira  vine  if  caught 
by  frost  get  killed,  so  we  term  them 
tender.  We  store  our  common  potatoes 
in  pits  covering  them  just  enough  to  ex 
elude  frost,  or  ifwewishwe  may  leave 
them  in  the  drills  where  they  grew  with 
impunitv  if  we  mulch  the  drills  deej) 
enough  "to  exclude  frost  from  the  tubers. 
Now  we  couldn't  call  the  potato  a  hardy 
plant.  On  the  other  hand  the  tubers  of 
Jerus&lem  artichokes  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  in  the  frost  without  anv  covering 
and  no  injury  will  befall  them,  because 
they  are  quite  hardy. 

Is  THE  Califor.nia  VIOLET  hardy  at 
Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin?  asks  J.  E.  H.  We 
cannot  tell.  That  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  experiment  only. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


FALL  PLflNTlNO  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better.  If  your  ground  is 
well  sheltered  and  well  drained  and  you 
simply  wish  to  move  some  evergreens 
from  'one  part  of  vour  garden  to  another 
you  can  do  it  now  with  safety.  But  if 
"you  reside  in  a  cold  or  bleak  locality  bet- 
ter let  the  transplanting  of  the  evergreens 
alone  till  the  spring  time.  In  moderately 
mild  localities,  for  instance  from  New 
York  southward,  wecan  transplant  yews, 
arbor  vita:s,  Norway  spruces  and  other 
heavv  rooting  evergreens  with  ;d  nost  as 
mucli  safetv  now  as  in  spring;  but  we 
would  advi'se  cutting  them  well  in  at  the 
time,  and  sprinkling  them  overhead  twice 
a  day  for  a  week  or  more  after  planting 
should  the  weather  be  dry  and  windy. 
Pines,  junipers.  Oriental  spruces  and  other 
thin  rooting  sorts  had  better  be  left  for 
spring.  For  Chicago,  north  and  west, 
fall  planting  of  evergreens  is  too  risky; 
wait  till  spring.    Indeed,  even  at  Dosoris 
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we  protect  our  fall- planted  evergreens  the 
first  winter  with  a  good  thick  mulching 
of  sedge,  other  litter,  or  tree  leaves  over 
their  roots  against  hard  frost,  and 
branches  or  other  shelter  for  their  tops 
from  the  cold  winds.  Tobankiipaniound 
of  earth  over  the  roots  to  firm  the  plants 
against  winds,  shed  water,  and  help  pro- 
tect them  from  hard  frost  is  often  recom- 
mended for  evergreens,  but  in  the  case  of 
evergreens  branched  to  the  ground  and 
set  out  in  our  gardens  this  is  impractica- 
ble. For  apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees 
out  in  the  orchardthis  earthingupisboth 
practical  and  beneficial. 

With  care  most  any  deciduous  trees  may 
safelj'  be  planted  in  fall,  but, we  should 
prefer  leaving  oaks,  beeches  and  mag- 
nolias till  spring.  Whatever  has  to  be 
done  in  this  line  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible  to  give  the  trees  a  chance  to 
get  a  little  hold  of  the  soil,  or  at  least 
plumped  up  and  their  wounded  roots  well 
on  to  healed  before  winter  sets  in.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  planting.  It  consists 
of  carefully  lifting  the  plants,  preserving 
as  manv  roots  to  them  as  possible,  never 
letting  the  roots  get  exposed  to  wind, 
sunshine  or  other  dryinginfluence,  cutting 
off  clean  the  wounded  ends  of  roots,  and 
jjiTini  g  in  the  branches  or  tops  of  the 
trees  at  planting  time.  For  planting  dig 
out  a  deep,  wide  hole  for  each  tree,  re- 
moving the  poor  or  subsoil  earth  and  re- 
|)lacing  it  with  good  soil;  fill  the  hole 
pretty  well  up,  having  it  like  an  inverted 
Ijasin,  high  in  the  middle  and  deeper  to- 
wards the  sides.  On  the  hillock  in  the 
middle,  which  should  be  deep  enough  for 
the  tree  to  rest  on,  set  the  butt  of  the 
tree,  spreading  the  roots  outward  on  all 
sides;  now  fill  in  some  fine  mellow  earth 
among  them,  pack  firmly  and  level  up 
evenly.  Or.  if  you  choose  to  give  the  tree 
a  good  watering,  a  good  practice  in  light 
land  but  not  advisable  on  clay  soils,  leave 
a  little  basin  around  the  stem  and  fill  it 
up  with  water;  when  it  settles  level  up 
the  ground. 

K  good  many  people  nowadays  don't 
believe  in  heading  in  deciduous  trees  at 
planting  time  and  insist  they  have  better 
success  when  thej'  don't  do  it.  But  our 
experience  is  positively  in  favorc  f  pruning 
hard  at  plantirg  time. 

All  deciduous  trtes  exposed  to  winds  in 
winter  are  the  better  of  the  support  of  a 
stout  stake.  Tie  the  stem  to  the  stake 
with  strong,  soft  cord,  a   hay  rope,  or 


better  still  a  piece  of  marline  passed 
through  a  bit  of  old  rubber  hose— just 
hose  enough  to  go  around  the  tree  and 
keep  the  string  from  cutting  in  to  it. 

THE  CflROLINfl  FOFLflR. 

The  Carolina  poplar  {Populus  inonili- 
fera)  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  trees,  it 
is  easily  propagated,  easily  raised, 
plentiful  in  nurseries,  and  t  is  a 
tree  of  very  'ast  growth,  and  great 
hardiness.  In  fact  young  trees  are  really 
handsome  plants.  It  is  largely  used  to 
plant  on  bleak  exposures  to  m.ake  a  quick 
shelter,  with  white  maple,  box  elder,  and 
Cutalpa  speciosa  as  associates.  It  and 
these  other  trees  are  also  often  inter- 
planted  with  more  valuable  permanent 
trees,  say  walnuts,  oaks,  etc.,  to  act  as 
nurses,  and  as  they  begin  to  crowd  the 
others  these  aie  cut  out  a  few  at  a  time. 
They  are  not  uncommon  as  street  trees; 
indeed  growing  in  the  tainted  soils  with 
their  roots  under  the  sealed  pavements  of 
streets,  few  trees  keep  as  healthy  as  docs 
the  Carolina  poplar,  and  it  submits  very 
kindly  to  the  pruning  shears.  It  is  largely 
used  as  a  street  tree  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Its  principal  use  as  astreet 
tree  however,  is  as  a  supernurnerary,  fill- 
ing in  the  long  intervals  left  between 
young  hard  maples,  elms,  or  other  desira- 
ble trees.  The  proper  distance  apart  for 
large  shade  trees  on  our  streets  is  50  feet. 
During  the  first  few  years  after  planting 
so  wide  an  empty  spaceis  very  discourag- 
ing to  citizens  cryingforimmediateshade, 
and  it  is  to  fill  this  gap  that  Carolina 
poplars  are  used  temporarily,  one  or  two 
or  three  poplars— mostly  one— being 
planted  between  every  two  maples,  but 
the  moment  the  maples  grow  out  enough 
to  touch  the  poplars,  the  latter  are  cut 
out,  giving  the  maples  all  the  room.  We 
can  keep  the  poplars  from  growing  out  to 
touch  the  maples  for  along  time  by  short- 
ening in  their  branches,  treatment  they 
submit  to  with  good  grace. 

Besides  using  them  as  trees  they  make 
a  capital  and  quick  hedge-screen.  The 
accompanying  illustration  is  engraved 
from  a  photograph,  sent  to  us  by  L.  S.  K. 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  aptly  shows  i  heir 
eligibility  for  this  purpose.  Our  corres- 
pondent writes:  "This  is  a  hedge  of  five 
years'  growth  of  Carolina  poplar.  It  is 
"cercainly  very  satisfactory  as  a  quick 
growing  screen."  For  such  a  purpose, 
if  you  want  a  quick,  thick  effect,  of  no 


great  height,  set  the  plants  about  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row;  but  in  the  long  run 
four  feet  apart  will  be  better.  The  first 
year  after  planting,  wait  till  towards 
spring,  then  cut  the  plants  well  back,  this 
causes  them  to  thicken  up  from  the  bot- 
tom and  increase  in  fullness.  And  every 
spring  after,  head  them  back  considera- 
bly, it  will  keep  them  leafy  at  the  base, 
and  they  will  make  a  tall  vigorous 
growth  in  summer  anyway.  Another 
plant  that  makes  a  very  beautiful  quick 
screen  in  the  same  way  is  the  laurel-leaved 


RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS,  ETC. 

Let  me  say,  with  Mr.  Parsons,  Sr.,  with 
whom  I  conversed  two  years  ago:  beware 
of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  andromedas. 
etc.  grown  in  peat  soil.  I  moved  a  lot 
l.ist  spring  that  were  planted  three  or 
four  years  before  and  some  of  them  were 
just  about  the  same  as  when  planted; 
roots  still  within  the  original  small  black 
ball  and  leading  a  miserable  existence.  I 
added  a  lot  of  63  rhododendrons  gotten 
from  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  through  Mr. 
J.  W.  Elliott,  Pittsburg,  and  these  had 
been  grown  in  sandy  loam.  They  bloomed 
earlier  than  my  others,  by  two  to  three 
weeks  and  have  grown  this  first  season 
six  to  eight  inches,  with  lots  ol  bloom 
buds  out  for  next  year.  Also  I  added  to 
the  azalea  bed  36  grown  in  sandy  loam, 
and  though  some  had  small  tops  the 
roots  were  large  and  bimchy,  so  they 
made  a  fine  start  I  have  a  bed  of  86 
azaleas  and  a  bed  of  S6  rhododendrons; 
replanted  both  last  spring,  throwing  all 
dirt  out  three  feet  deep  and  filling  in 
about  one  loot  deep  of  stores  and  brick 
bats,  with  two  feet  of  old  sods  from  a 
meadow,  first  putting  some  long  rubbish 
on  top  of  the  stones.  Our  valley  is  all 
underlaid  here  with  limestone;  in  grading 
my  lawn  I  quarried  about  1.000  perches 
of  stones  out  to  get  the  grade  right.  As 
I  was  afraid  the  soil  might  not  suit  rho- 
dodendrons and  azaleas,  I  had  a  chem- 
ical analysis  made  and  found  only  about 
one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  lime  in  the 
soluble  part  with  about  one  per  cent  more 
of  insoluble;  as  the  meadow  sods  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  sand,  just  right 
ior  the  purpose  to  make  it  loose  and  por- 
ous, I  feel  pretty  safe  so  far  as  lime  is 
concerned,  and  all  the  plants  are  doing 
finely  so  far  except  the  unfortunates 
above  mentioned  with  cramped  feet  like 
an  unfortunate  Chinese  lady.  They  will 
come  right  in  time  probably.  Just'  now 
ray  azalea  and  rhododendron  beds  are 

Ablaze  with  can.nas.— Mme.  Crozy, 
Alphonse  Bouvicr,  Capt.  Suzzoni,  Flor- 
ence Vaughan,  Sunshine,  F^gandale,  Queen 
Charlotte,  etc.  The  soil  suits  them  ad- 
mirably and  with  plenty  of  water  thej' 
are  now  a  blaze  of  glory  and  I  believe  the 
crowding  of  azaleas,  etc.  will  not  be  an 
injury  until  they  get  larger.  I  have  some 
fear,  however,  that  it  may  make  them 
less  able  to  resist  cold  next  winter.  My 
rhododendrons  all  came  through  last 
winter,  though  some  were  roughly  used. 
M;inj'  of  my  evergreens  were  injured  and 
some  killed.  Retinosporas  "especially 
suft'ered. 

TRANSPLANTI.NG    WILD   KALMIAS. 

I  have  frequently  seen  advice  in  Gar- 
I>E.\ING  not  to  try  to  move  kalmias  from 
the  woods  to  lawn,  but  to  take  nursery 
stock  on  account  of  the  great  mortality 
with  former.  Well,  last  year  I  moved 
seven  or  eight  large  ones,  3  to  3'  2  feet, 
with  stems  the  size  of  a  broomstick,  and 
every  one  lived  and  is  doing  finely,  al- 
though it  was  so  late  they  had  shoots 
three  or  four  inches  long  starting,  and 
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when  planted  these  were  all  wilted  and 
drooping.  The  secret,  however,  was  in 
careful  planting,  firming  the  earth  thor- 
oughly and  seiere  pruning.  This  I  be- 
lieve essential  with  some  evergreens,  espe- 
cially large  ones.  Encouraged  with  that 
success  I  moved  4-2  small  ones  this  spring 
to  my  lawn,  even.-  one  of  which  is  doing 
nicely. 

TRANSPL.iNTING  VARIOUS   WILD  TREES. 

I  have  also  successfully  moved  26  hem- 
lock spruces  from  their  wild  habitat.  As 
to  large  trees  I  have  four  white  beech  6 
to  8  inches  in  diameter,  four  or  five  scarlet 
maples  S  to  9  inches,  two  sugar  maples 
same  size,  one  pin  oak  11  inches,  one 
white  ash  same  size,  one  tulip  poplar 
about  8  inches,  and  others  brought  from 
one  to  four  miles  distant  to  transform  mj- 
place  from  a  field  to  a  lawn.  They  were 
moved  quite  successfully  and  with  care 
are  doing  nicely.  A  year  ago  I  replanted 
my  shrubber\'  (about  1,600  shrubs  on 
three  acre  lawn)  according  to  plan  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  J.  W.  Elliott,  andam  well 
pleased  with  the  result.  I  have  no  flower 
beds  on  mj'  lawn  and  don't  intend  to 
have  any,  but  plant  perennials  freely 
among  the  shrubbery  and  annuals  in 
flower  garden  at  the  rear.  Well,  this  is 
enough  for  once;  if  it  doesn't  tire  your 
readers  too  much  I  may  add  a  little  some 
time  later.  [Please  do.  Such  notes  of 
actual,  practical  experience  are  just  what 
we  want.— Ed.]  Before  closing  I  wish  to 
sav  that 

Gardening  is  my  most  welcome  paper 
and  it  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  me 
as  well  as  pleasure.  Practical,  common 
sense  wins  everv  time.       A.  F.  Hi'stdn. 

Coatesville,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  '95. 


CLEMflTIS-PRlVET,    HOW    TO    PROPflGflTE. 

J.  M.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  writes:  "Give  me 
a  few  hints  on  the  propagation  of  cle- 
matis in  varieties,  and  also  of  California 
privet." 

Clematis. — The  large  flowered  varieties 
of  clematis  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
—generally  2-jointed— of  the  half  ripe 
wood  taken  in  summer,  and  as  with  roses 
it  is  better  to  take  the  cuttings  from  in- 
door than  outdoor  plants.  But  they 
don't  always  root  very  kindly.  They 
may  also  be  grafted  on  pieces  of  stout 
fleshy  roots  of  Flammula,  paniculata,  or 
other  vigorous  sorts,  using  either  green 
or  ripe  wood.  This  too  must  be  done 
indoors.  Or  the  old  plants  may  be  lay- 
ered, spreading  the  vines  out  on  the 
ground  and  elbowing  them  at  a  joint 
two  to  three  inches  into  the  soil,  tamp- 
ing it  firm;  in  fact  each  vine  may  be  la\'- 
ered  at  several  joints  along  its  length. 
All  species  of  clematis  may  be  raised  from 
seed;  layering  and  crown  division  are  also 
practiced.  Seed  often  takes  six  or  twelve 
months  to  germinate. 

California  Privet.— From  cuttings  of 
the  ripe  wood  planted  in  rows  a  foot  or 
more  apart  in  the  open  ground.  The  cut- 
tings may  be  6  to  9  inches  long. 


IVY  IN  GERMflNY  AND  PUCflSlflS  IN  IRELAND. 

As  to  the  ivy  mentioned  in  my  former 
letter  I  may  say  that  I  saw  it  growing  on 
an  ancient  watch-tower  that  was  built  in 
the  old  city  wall  that  formerly  encom- 
passed the  capital  of  the  Roman  provinces 
of  Charlemagne.  The  city  was  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  about  4-0  miles  west  of  the 
Rhine.  The  soil  was  very  rich  and  the 
vine  verv  old,  himdreds  of  years  appar- 
ently, the  leaves  were  of  course  vei-y 
coarse,  and  the  vine  clung  to  the  ancient 
stonework  as  tenaciously  as  the  smaller 
variety  does  to  trees  in  England. 


In  southern  Ireland  I  saw  fuchsias 
growing  wild.  At  Glengariff'  they  used 
them  for  a  hedge  in  front  of  the  hotel 
where  we  remained.  In  the  rear  of  the 
hotel  there  was  quite  a  mountain,  per- 
haps 2,500  feet  high;  in  looking  up  the 
same  we  noticed  a  patch  of  color  so  bril- 
liant I  asked  a  native  what  it  was,  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  the  wild  fuch- 
sias in  bloom;  there  were  also  specimens 
of  fuchsia  trees  in  the  grounds  about  the 
hotel  that  would  stand  16  feet  high,  and 
were  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  wealth  of  beauty 
in  vegetation  as  in  southern  Ireland.  I 
do  not  know  name  of  the  fuchsia,  but  it 
was  a  common  red  sort,  flowers  small. 
[The  large  leaved  ivy  referred  to  was, 
probably,  Riegneriana.  We  mail  you  a 
sprig  of  it  for  old  acquaintance  sake.  The 
fuchsias  largely  grown  as  outdoor  hard\' 
plants  in  Ireland  are  globosa  and  its  va- 
rietv  Riccartoni,  but  mostly  the  last 
named,  which  is  the  hardiest  of  all.  None 
is  hardy  at  Dosoris.— Ed.]  C.  W.  K. 

Whitehall,  Mich. 


A  Deutzia  Record  — Mr.  Egan  saj's: 
'"Deutzias  require  winter  protection  near 
Chicago."  Here  in  Crown  Point,  Ind  ,  a 
few  miles  from  Chicago,  there  is  a  ten 
year  old  plant  of  the  Pride  of  Rochester 
deutzia  that  is  ten  feet  high,  and  is  no 
longer  covered  in  winter.  It  outgrew 
barrels  when  about  four  years  old ,  and  has 
had  no  other  protection  since  that  time 
than  a  mulch  at  its  roots.  This  plant 
stands  at  the  northeast  comer  of  a  house 
in  rather  poor  soil  and  blooms  abundant!  v 
every  June.  F.  N.  B.  " 

Hale's  Paper-shell  Hickory.— Mr. 
Andrew  S.  Fuller  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J., 
writes  us:  "It  is  near  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  I  named  and  described  this 
splendid  variety,  consequently  I  feel  some 
little  interest  in  its  history,  if  nothing 
more.  Our  friend  Mr.  Trumpy  should 
not  have  relegated  it  to  Englewood  { see 
page  25),  many  miles  distant  from  here; 
he  should  have  written  Ridgewood.  for 
it  originated  here  on  my  neighbor  Hale's 
farm." 


Chrysanthemums. 


CflRYSflNTflEMUMS. 

At  present  the  flowers  seem  to  be  quite 
backward,  for  while  I  had  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Parker  in  bloom  the  1st  of  October  last 
season  it  is  not  as  yet  showing  color.  The 
buds  of  the  Jeannie  Falconer  are  almost 
the  size  of  a  dollar,  extra  strong  and  are 
showing  color.  I  expect  it  in  soon  and  it 
will  be  fairly  early.  H.  Sunderbruch  will 
be  one  of  the  first  and  is  the  best  early 
large  yellow  in  commerce.  It  is  now 
about  half  developed,  the  habit  is  healthv 
and  medium  to  dwarf,  it  is  best  on  crown 
buds.  Of  early  whites,  Madame  F.  Berg- 
mann  is  by  far  the  best,  although  it  lacks 
size.  There  is  one.  Lady  Fitzwigram,  of 
English  origin,  which  I  have  had  for  the 
past  three  years  that  comes  much  earlier, 
in  fact  it  is  the  earliest  that  I  know  of, 
opening  about  the  middle  of  September, 
the  same  as  Delaux  early  varieties.  It  is 
of  dwarf  but  weak  habit  and  the  flower 
is  thin  and  spreading.  1  note  this  men- 
tioned by  Smith  of  Michigan,  but  cannot, 
from  my  three  years'  experience,  recom- 
mend it  as  being  of  much  value  or  any 
better  than  Delaux  early  ones  which 
have  been  cast  to  one  side.  One  of  the 
best  real  earlv  pinks  which  I  know  of, 
and  it  is  above  medium  size,  is  Mrs.  ('..  B. 


Darby.  M.  M.  Johnson,  Nemesis,  and 
Mrs.  Parker  are  three  early,  fine,  promis- 
ing new  varieties  of  last  season's  intro- 
duction. Thev  are  all  very  early  and 
strong,  not  being  taller  than  Ivory,  and 
for  this  reason  valuable  for  side'  bench 
varieties.  Thos.  H.  Spaulding. 

Orange,  N.  J. 


Aquatics. 


Wm.  Fitzwilliam  speaks  of  Nytnphiea 
odorata  blooming  from  the  middle  of 
May  till  the  approach  of  cool  weather. 
Out  here  it  blooms  fairly  well  in  May  and 
June,  but  after  that  very  sparingly.  But 
the  European  water  lily  A',  alba  blooms 
splendidly  with  us  all  summer  long. 

The  Egyptian  paper  reed  (Papyrus 
antiquorum)  does  admirablv  in  our  pond 
with  six  to  eight  inches  of  water  over  the 
tub  it  is  planted  in,  gaining  at  least  five 
times  its  size  during  the  summer. 

Arundo  Donax  variegata  will  winter 
well  in  this  part  of  the  country  when 
planted  on  drained  soil  and  covered  up 
with  straw  or  leaves.  Some  of  ourplants 
on  drained  grounds  survived  the  '93-'9+ 
winter,  whereas  others  growing  on  low 
wet  ground  were  all  winter-killed,  both 
having  the  same  protection. 

Jas.  Jenson. 

Sup't  of  Humboldt  Park,  Chicago. 


The  Greenhouse. 


BUILDING  fl  GREENHOUSE. 

A  Constant  Reader,  Chicago,  writes: 
"On  the  west  side  of  ray  residence  I  have 
a  single  frame  hot  bed  3x6  feet,  but  have 
not  so  far  been  able  to  raise  successfully 
enough  plants  to  fill  ray  little  garden 
around  the  house;  it  has  been  either  too 
cold  or  too  warm.  Should  I  build  a 
lean-to  greenhouse  in  place  of  this  hot 
bed — have  a  space  7x10  feet  to  spare  for 
this.  1  have  no  means  of  heating  it^ex- 
cept  perhaps  with  an  oil  stuve— but 
thought  it  would  do  better  than  this  hot 
bed  in  raising  plants  from  seeds  and 
cuttings  in  the  spring.  I  believe  I  could 
manage  this  better  than  the  hot  bed. 
Diagram  of  space  enclosed. 

"Should  there  be  a  solid  wall  along  the 
stair  railing  to  protect  against  north 
winds,  with  glass  roof  and  glass  west 
and  south  sides?  Ought  1  to  dig  out  a 
foot  or  two  or  build  on  the  level?  How 
arrange  it  inside  to  best  advantage? 
How  ventilate?  By  advising  how  to 
build  this  in  an  inexpensive  manner  you 
will  much  oblige  me." 

A  3x6  hot  bed  is  very  small;  there  isn't 
body  enough  of  manure  in  it  to  hold  the 
heat  long.  Build  the  greenhouse  bj'  all 
means.  Get  one  of  the  Chicago  green- 
house builders  (see  adv.  in  Gardening) 
to  look  at  the  place  and  give  you  an  esti- 
mate on  the  job;  he  can  build  the  green- 
house better,  neater  and  much  cheaper 
than  you  can  have  it  done  by  any  ordi- 
nary carpenter.  A  pl.ain,  tight  house 
with  wooden  sides  should  answer.  Let 
the  gable  against  the  kitchen  rails  be  of 
glass  the  same  as  at  the  other  end,  and 
have  one  or  two  light-weight  (Yi  or 
-'K-inch  tongued  and  grooved  clear  pine) 
shutters  to  fasten  up  against  it  on  the 
outside  in  winter,  and  take  ofl"in  spring. 
Don't  sink  the  house  under  ground;  our 
most    successful  florists  never  do    that. 
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\'cntilate  with  two  3V2x3V2  feet  ventila- 
tors on  top.  Have  door  in  middle  of 
south  end  as  you  show.  A  nice  inside 
arrangement  would  be  a  2-fect  wide 
bench  in  front,  then  a  2-feet  path,  and  a 
H-feet  wide  beneh  at  back  and  about  4  to 
<■>  inches  higherthan  the  front  one.  About 
the  gas  stove  for  heating,  much  depends 
upon  its  perfect  condition— gas  fumes  arc 
so  detrimental  to  plants.  Keep  a  wide 
pan   of  water  sitting  on  top  of  it  all   the 


HOW    1   GROW  CflCTl. 

The  illustrations  herewith  presented 
have  been  engraved  from  photographs  of 
two  of  my  grafted  cactus  and  a  night 
liloomingcactus  (Phyllocactus  latifrons). 
I  n  grafting  I  selected  both  pereskia  and 
columnar  cereus  stocks,  and  grafted  them 
with  Bpiphyllum  tritncatum  at  the  same 
time,  and  as  they  are  now  about  three 
vears  old,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
difference  in  the  growth,  the  one  making 
a  thick  bushy  head,  while  theotherhangs 
ill  long  graceful  branches.  Both  are  very 
satisfactory  to  me,  bloom  profusely,  and 
have  been  very  much  admired.  The  plants 
,nc  now  in  1(1  .-uul  12-inch  pots,  respect- 
ively, wliich  will  give  a  very  fair  idea  of 
t  lie  size  of  the  heads,  the  larger  plant  is 
supported  by  a  heavy  iron  stake,  while 
the  smaller  or  columnar  stock  has  no 
support  whatever.  1  have  several  other 
fine  grafted  cactus,  among  them,  one, 
a  columnar  stock,  three  feet  high, 
grafted  with  Epiphyllum  truncatum  at 
the  top  and  twice  on  the  sides  at  inter- 
vals of  twelve  inches,  which  gives  it  a 
very  fine  appearance;  it  was  a  mass  of 


PHYLLOCACTUS  LATIFRONS   BY  FLASH  LIGHT. 


bloom  for  mor-  than  two  months,  during 
the  past  winter. 

The  picture  of  the  night  blooming 
cactus  was  taken  by  flash  light,  in  my 
library  August  30  last,  as  it  had  ten  fully 
developed  flowers  in  one  night,  I  thought 
it  worthy  of  note.  .\t  various  times  dur- 
ing the  summer  it  has  borne  six  flowers, 
and  the  night  following  the  one  on  which 
the  picture  was  taken,  the  bud  on  the 
lower  left  hand  side  opened.  I  mention 
the  fact,  to  cfill  attention  to  the  rapidity 


at  this  period.  There  are  still  a  number 
of  buds  on  the  plant,  which  is  now  about 
seven  years  old,  and  is  a  fine  specimen, 
measuring  nearly  five  fiet  from  the  pot 
to  the  top  of  the  specimen.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  out  long  shoots,  which 
I  keep  pruned  off",  the  result  a jipears  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  plant  and  keeps  it  sym- 
metrical. 

During  the  summer,  1  set  the  plants  out 
in  the  open  air,  on  the  north  side  of  a 
tight  board  fence  in  the  shadow  of  tail 
maple  trees,  in  which  posit  on  they 
receive  little  or  no  sun;  the  light  however 
is  good  and  they  have  plentv  of  air,  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  place  best  suited  to 
their  requirements.  Two  years  ago  I 
placed  them  in  a  position  where  they  had 
the  full  benefit  of  the  direct  sunshine,  from 
early  morning  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  the  result  was  the  leaves  were 
sunburnt— turned  yellow,  and  I  had  very 
few  flowers,  in  fact  1  nearlj'  ruin  il 
my  plants  in  my  desire  to  "ripen  the 
wood  for  bloom,"  as  I  had  been  advised 
to  do.      As  the  plants  are  in  large  pots,  1 


'IPHYLLUM  ON  PERBSKIA  STOCK. 


do  not  plunge  them,  but  water  them  well 
every  day  and  frequen  ly  twice  a  day,  in 
\i-rv  hot  dry  weather. 

1  have  a  small  greenhouse  in  which  1 
winter  them,  in  a  temperature  of  60°, 
(luring  which  time  I  waterthem  not  more 
than  twice  a  week  and  as  the  da3-s 
lengthen  and  the  sun  gets  stronger,  in  the 
sprin/,  I  shade  •  he  glas^  and  increase  the 
V  ater  supply,  as  I  find  they  cannot  stand 
the  sun  that  my  i  ther  plants  delight  in 

The  soil  I  useisfrommy  compost  pile  of 
rotted  sod,  manureandsand,  well  worked 
together;  occasionally  I  scatter  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  bone  meal,  or  some  "food 
for  flowers" over  the  soil  in  the  pots  and 
work  it  into  the  soil,  the  constant  water- 
ing carrying  the  nourishment  down  to  the 
roots. 

1  never  hesitate  to  pinch  1  ack  a  branch 
of  the  truncatum  to  bring  the  plant  into 
shape.  These  were  grafted  in  the  spring, 
although  1  have  met  with  the  same  sue 
cess  b\'  grafting  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
M.  H.  JK. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  September  13,  LSO."). 


good  man}'  of  the  old  leaves  are  apt  to 
turn  yellow  and  drop  off",  but  don't  wait 
for  them  to  fall,  pick  them  off  as  soon  as 
the  yellowness  shows.  While  free  ven- 
tilation in  fine  weather  is  good  sudden 
bursts  of  cold  as  raay  be  caused  by  open- 
ing the  ventilators  wide  ail  at  once,  or  of 
heat  as  by  shutting  them  too  early  all  at 
once,  should  be  avoided.  Cold  draughts 
of  air  through  the  greenhouse  isn't  good 
for  the  plants;  avoid  draughts.  Between 
now  and  New  Years  we  can  economize  in 


BPIPHYLLUM  ON  ( 


the  matter  of  fire  heat;  after  that  when 
fresh  growth  begins  again  we  must  give 
a  little  more  warmth. 

Don't  let  any  fallen  flowers  lodge  on  the 
leaves  of  tuberous  or  other  begonias,  as 
they  very  soon  rot  a  hole  in  them.  The 
tu'ierous  varieties  perfect  their  seeds  very 
well  this  month;  pick  all  the  ripe  seed 
pods  from  the  good  varieties  and  save  it 
for  sowing  a  month  or  two  hence. 

If  you  cannot  give  the  Lady  Washing- 
ton geraniums  a  place  on  the  bench  set 
them  at  the  front  or  under  benches;  after 
the  chrysanthemums  are  past  most  likely 
room  will  be  more  plentiful.  As  the  leaves 
die  off"  the  amaryllises  remove  them  for 
neatness'  sake. 

Look  out  for  mealy  bugs  on  old  plants 
from  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  time; 
they  generally  go  down  about  the  roots, 
but  when  brought  indoors  in  fall  they  get 
up  from  the  ground  and  infest  the  tops. 

What  lovely  little  flowers  those  of  the 
hybrid  streptocarpuses  are.  They  are 
blooming  aiid  seeding  now.  Save  the 
seed  and  sow  it,  for  the  plants  are  really 
beautiful  and  free  flowering.  Don't  roast 
the  callas;  although  they  luxuriate  in  the 
open  a'r  in  full  sunshine,  a  very  thin  shade 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  helps  them  con- 
siderably. 

Dig  up  and  pot  for  winter  forcing 
deutzias,  spira;as  and  other  neat,  free 
hard}'  shrubs. 

Read  the  greenhouse  notes  of  last  issue, 
tliev  are  timelv  vet. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

(".reenhouse  plants  of  .-dl  kinds  sliouf 
now  be  indoors,  snug  and  comfortable  fo 
the   winter.     Keep  thcni  rigidly  cle.-in.     . 


FIRING  fl  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

.\  reader  writes:  "I  have  a  small 
detached  span-roofed  greenhouse,  heated 
by  an  ordinary  coal  stove  set  under  the 
middle  bench  at  one  end,  and  a  string  of 
sheet  iron  smoke  pipe  run  under  the  beneh 
from    the  stove  to  the  chimnev  at  the 
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other  end.  All  manner  ot  plants  are 
grown  in  this  greenhouse.  But  just  now 
I  am  in  a  (luandarj'  about  whether  or  no 

I  should  light  a  fire  in  the  house  or  not. 
Please  tell  me  what  to  do?" 

It  isn't  a  question  of  fiie  or  no  fire  so 
much  as  of  general  attention  to  other 
details.  Rememberfrost  au^t  be  kept  out 
at  anv  price,  and  if  you  must  have  a  fire 
to  do'this,  light  it.  '  In  moderateh'  mild 
weather  if  you  economize  the  sun  heat  in 
the  day  time  you  won't  need  fire  heat  at 
night.  To  begin  with  let  the  greenhouse 
be  perfectly  tight,  every  pane  of  glass 
whole,  the  ventilatorsand  doorsshutting 
close,  and  no  open  crevices  anywhere.  In 
the  morning  let  the  sun  warm  up  the 
house  a  little,  say  to  60°  before  you  give 
any  ventilation,  and  even  then  open  the 
ventilators  only  an  inch  or  two  at  first, 
and  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  a  little 
more,  never  ventilate  full  wide  all  at  once. 
Water  your  plants  in  the  morning  or  fore- 
noon, giving  them  plenty;  and  damp 
down  the  house  if  the  day  is  bright, 
syringing  any  plants  that  need  it,  but 
this  should  be  done  before  10  o'clock  or 

II  at  latest.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  sav 
at  2  o'clock,  partly  shut  down  the  venti- 
lators, and  by  3  o'clock  shut  them  down 
tight,  the  object  being  to  catch  and 
retain  considerable  sun  heat.  No  matter 
if  the  house  is  a  little  warm,  with  no  fire 
heat,  it  will  soon  get  cool  enough,  and 
the  sun  heat  is  genial  and  healthful  to  the 
plants.  In  the  afternoon  while  vou  should 
water  everv  plant  that  is  dry,  be  careful 
not  to  spill  a  drop  of  wateron  the  plants, 
benches  or  floor,  let  your  aim  be  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  sweet  and  dry.  So 
treated,  no  fireheat  will  be  needed  in  such 
a  greenhouse  so  long  as  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  40°  for  most  ordinary 
jlants  or  38°  for  many.  If  the  ventila- 
tors have  been  left  open  so  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  inside  temperature  is 
only  3°  or  5°  higher  than  that  outside, 
and  the  inside  atmosphere  is  raw  and 
damp  or  the  plants  at  all  wet  overhead, 
then  a  little  fire  heac  should  do  good. 
But  the  heat  from  a  coal  stove  is  pretty 
parching  in  a  greenhouse;  don't  use  any- 
more of  it  than  you  can  help  and  have  the 
house  damped  down  well  so  that  the 
moisture  from  the  damping  may  counter- 
act the  parching  from  the  stove. 


from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  if 
treated  like  freesias  they  can  be  grown 
very  nicely 

Lachenalia  is  a  genus  of  bulbous 
plants  we  don't  do  enough  with.  They 
may  be  grown  in  pots  or  in  suspended 
wire  baskets  as  we  do  achimenes.  Get  a 
small  wire  basket— a  small  sized  ox 
muzzle — and  line  it  with  moss,  fill  in  with 
light  rich  soil  and  plant  ten  or  a  dozen 
bulbs  in  it  and  so  that  they  will  not  only 
grow  up  from  the  top  but  also  through 
the  sides  of  the  basket.  After  potting 
keep  them  in  a  cool,  somewhat  shady 
place,  but  away  from  draughts,  and 
bring  them  indoors  before  sharp  frost 
comes.  Nelsoni  and  Quadricolor  are  two 
fine  varieties. 


BULBS  FOR   WINTER   FLOWERS. 

FKKESIAS. 

There  arc  two  kinds,  namely,  /•'.  re- 
fructa  alba,  white,  and  F.  Lekhtlini,  yel- 
lowish with  orange  blotch  in  throat. 
The  white  one  is  the  favorite,  but  both 
are  fine  and  there  are  selections  of  each. 
Get  them  at  once  and  pot  them,  the  ma- 
jority now,  and  some  a  month  from  now 
for  succession.  Five  or  si.x-inch  pots  are 
a  good  size  for  them.  Use  the  same  kind 
of  soil  as  for  hyacinths;  fill  the  pot  a  little 
over  half  full  o'f  soil,  then  plant  the  bulbs, 
7  to  9,  or  one  or  two  more  according  to 
size  of  bulb  or  pot  in  each,  and  fill  up  with 
soil  to  within  barely  an  inch  of  the  brim. 
Set  the  n  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
and  where  they  will  be  safe  from  warm 
sunshine.  In  a  cold  frame  and  shaded 
with  tilted-up  shutters  is  a  good  place, 
but  the  moment  they  begin  to  appear 
above  the  ground  the  shutter  must  be 
removed.  We  mustn't  bury  them  over- 
head with  loam  or  ashes,  for  they  soon 
begin  to  grow  and  the  burying  would 
spindle  and  weaken  them  at  the  neck, 
our  object  must  be  to  get  them  as  stocky 
as  possible  at  the  beginning.  They  are 
hardier  than  paper  white  narcissus. 

IxiAS,  SPARAXIS  A.ND  TRiTONiAS  arc  real 
pretty    and    interesting   bulbous    jjlants 


Doubi.e-I'LOweredNastiktium  -Please 
let  me  send  you  a  rooted  cutting  of  the 
only  thing  in  my  collection  that  I  never 
saw  mentioned  in  Gardening — a  double- 
flowered  nasturtium.  I  had  three  of 
them.  One  I  planted  out  in  the  ground 
and  let  it  run  as  it  would,  and  one  I 
trained  to  a  string,  and  neither  blossomed. 
The  third  one  I  put  in  a  basket  and  let  it 
hang  down,  and  it  was  full  of  blossoms 
all  summer.  .■    tt    o 

Woburn,  Mass. 


'..H. 


Orchids. 


grown  in  the  shade  of  other  plants,  as  in 
that  case  thev  produce  watery,  immature 
growths  which  are  liable  to  damp  ofl. 

The  following  orchids  are  in  bloom  at 
present  (Sept.  30)  on  this  place:  Cat- 
tleya  Howringeana,  C.  labiata,  Dendro- 
bium  Phalwnopsis  Schroderianum,  D. 
tormosum  giganteum,  Litlia  Perrinii  and 
Phahenopsis  Esmeralda. 

Wm.  FlTZWILUAM. 

Baronald,  Orange,  N.  J. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


ORCflID  NOTES. 

The  work  in  the  orchid  house  for  the 
next  few  months  will  consist  chiefly  in 
attention  to  careful  watering,  sponging 
the  foliage  and  repotting  or  rebasketing 
any  plants  that  may  need  it;  any  that  do 
not  need  it  should  be  gone  over  carefully 
and  as  much  of  the  old  potting  material 
removed  as  possible  without  injuring  the 
roots,  and  replaced  with  clean  peat  fibre. 
The  best  time  lor  repotting  orchids  is  a 
few  weeks  before  their  growing  season 
commences,  but  it  can  be  safely  done  any- 
time while  they  are  dormant.  In  repot- 
ting break  the  old  pot  so  as  to  save  all 
the  live  roots  possible.  Cut  away  all 
dead  roots  and  remove  all  decayed  pot- 
ting material,  and  repot  into  as  small 
pots  as  you  can  conveniently  do  so. 
Over-potting  is  one  of  the  errors  of 
beginners,  and  it  is  a  fatal  one  for  this 
reason:  A  large  mass  of  potting  material 
will  not  dry  out  quicTily  enough  to  keep 
in  a  sweet  condition,  and  consequently 
the  roots  will  decay.  For  m  st  species 
the  pots  should  be  filled  two-thirds  with 
broken  pot  sherds,  and  the  crown  of  the 
plant  elevated  an  inch  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  If  baskets  are  used  let  them  be 
shallow,  two  inches  deep  is  sufficient  for 
most  species— certainly  for  cattleyas  and 
la;lias — they  may  be  deeper  for  ierides 
and  vandas;  but  shallow  baskets  dry  out 
{|uicker  than  deep  ones,  and  this  is  a 
aesideratum.  The  potting  material  used 
by  orchid  growers  around  here  consists 
of  three-fourths  clean  peat-fibre,  with  the 
earthy  matter  thoroughh'  shaken  out, 
and  one-fourth  clean  live  sphagnum  moss 
mixed  in.  For  vandas,  aerides,  phal<e- 
nopsis,  etc.,  no  peat  is  used,  simply  live 
sphagnum,  broken  bricks  and  nodules  of 
charcoal. 

Dendrobiums,  cymbidiums,  cypripe- 
diums,  and  phaius  require  no  shade  till 
about  March  1;  but  direct  sunrays  must 
be  tempered  for  such  plants  as  cattlcj'as, 
laelias  phala;nopsis  and  odontoglossums. 
Where  practicable  a  portable  shading  is 
best.  Orchids  must  have  plenty  of  in- 
direct light,  and  occasional  sunbeams 
will   not  iiurt  anv.     Thev  must  never   be 


T«E   FRUIT  GARDEN. 

It  is  about  time  now  that  all  the  apples 
and  pears  are  picked;  in  fact  we  have  got 
to  pick  them  to  save  them  from  falling. 
See  that  the  picked  apples  are  in  barrels 
well  ventilated  at  the  sides,  and  kept  dry 
and  cool,  and  that  the  barrels  don't  rest 
on  the  bare  ground.  Before  storingthem 
by  for  the  winter  overhaul  them  again 
and  remove  every  bruised  or  broken  fruit 
or  any  showing  a  speck  of  decay.  Get 
them  into  the  barn  or  cellar  before  a  sharp 
frost  touches  them. 

Wc  have  got  to  gather  all  our  pears 
now.  Look  over  those  gathered  a  week 
or  two  ago  and  remove  every  fruit  show- 
ing a  speck  of  decay  or  a  bruise.  If  you 
have  some  fine  Anjou  and  other  late  pears 
it  will  pay  you  to  get  a  lot  ol  soft  paper 
and  wrap  up  each  perfect  fruit  by  itself, 
as  we  find  oranges  wrapped  up,  and  store 
these  in  shallow  packing  boxes  or  in 
drawers  in  a  cool  cellar  where  the  atmos- 
phere isn't  either  musty  or  very  draughty. 
Peais  now  in  use  as  Seckel, Sheldon,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Bosc  and  the  like  require  more 
frequent  overhau'ing  than  do  later  sorts. 
As  soon  as  you  have  cut  the  grapes 
from  your  vines  prune  the  canes  all  ready 
for  next  year's  bearing.  If  you  leave 
them  exposed  over  winter  there  may  be 
no  need  of  untying  and  taking  them  down 
from  their  stakes  or  trellises;  but  if  you 
intend  burying  the  canes  over  winter, 
better  unfasten  them  altogether  at  prun- 
ing time.  In  pr-uning  keep  in  the  short 
jointed  stout  canes  that  come  from  near 
the  base  or  main  trunk  of  the  vine,  and 
shorten  them  back  to  as  many  eyes  as 
are  necessary  to  fill  the  space  allotted  to 
them  in  summer.  Endeavor  to  retain 
healthy  young  canes  with  plump  eyes 
near  their  base,  and  avoid  long  slender 
vines,  for  thfv  soon  go  blind  at  base. 
And  replace  the  old  wood  with  new  as 
much  as  practicable.  Buryins;  the  vines 
over  winter,  although  not  necessary  in 
the  middle  states,  is  a  great  safeguard, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Rogers's  hybrids 
and  others  having  lender  blood  in  them. 
But  November  is  soon  enough  to  do  it  in. 
Most  of  the  tender  hybrids  have  been 
much  troubled  with  mildew  this  year,  but 
those  of  the  Concord  type  have  been  un- 
usually fine.  Niagara,  while  not  the 
sweetest  of  white  grapes,  has  been  the 
most  reliable;  in  health,  crop,  bunch  and 
berry  it  has  been  fine,  and  we  are  going 
to  plant  more  of  it.  If  you  have  any 
sorts  that  are  of  no  use  to  you  root  them 
out  and  replace  them  with  sorts  that 
thrive  andbeargood  fruit  in  your  garden. 
Have  all  the  sorts  securely  named  so  that 
when  you  wish  to  layer  a  lot  of  them  at 
pruning  time  no  mistake  can  be  made. 
We  raise  our  young  plants  from  layers, 
and  in  this  way  get  a  big  well  rooted  vine 
in  a  year;  simply  take  a  stout  cane  and 
elbow  it  into  the  ground,  burying  the 
elbow  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
enough  to  cover  one  or  two  joints;  shorten 
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the  end  of  the  canes  to  two  to  four  eyes 
above  the  ground,  and  attach  a  stout 
neat  stake  to  each.  The  stake  preserves 
the  layer  from  accident,  as  being  pulled 
up  in  mistake.  No  cutting  at  the  elbow 
joint  is  necessary. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

THE  VEOETflBLB  GARDEN. 

The  protracted  clroiitli  has  licen  very 
severe  on  all  kinds  of  voj.;etal]lcs,  and  late 
sowings  will  not  amount  to  much. 

Artichokes,  both  globe  and  Jerusa- 
lem, let  them  alone  till  next  month. 

Asp.\K.\Gi'S,  when  it  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  may  be  cut  over  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  tops  should  be  burned. 
These  tops  look  like  something  that 
would  answer  firstrateas  a  winter  cover- 
ing for  plants,  but  no,  thej-  are  very  poor 
for  that  purpose,  all  the  leaves  falling  oft' 
quite  early.  If  you  want  anj'  roots  for 
early  forcing  strip  the  earth  oft"  from 
their  crowns  now  to  let  them  get  well 
"cooled"  off;  they  will  force  much  easier 
for  it. 

LiM.\  Beans.— P2arly  July  sowings  of 
both  Henderson's  and  Jackson  Wonder 
dwarf  beans  should  now  be  in  good  bear- 
ing, and  if  they  had  been  covered  with  a 
frame  and  sashes,  and  these  covered  in 
cold  weather  and  at  night  with  mats  or 
straw  enough  to  kec])  out  frost  we  can 
pick  green  lieans  till  November.  The 
same  with 

String  Be.\ns  sown  as  late  as  the  end 
of  August.  But  we  have  to  soak  the 
ground  with  water  from  the  hose  to  get 
the  teans  to  grow  at  all,  for  the  ground 
is  very  dry.  We  have  the  frames  banked 
around  with  rotted  manure,  when  the 
beans  are  past  and  the  frames  removed 
the  manure  is  spread  broadcast  on  the 
ground  and  dug  in. 

Beets  on  account  of  the  drouth  have 
had  a  hard  struggle;  our  main  crop  will 
depend  on  those  soAvn  the  end  of  July; 
August  sowings  will  be  pretty  small. 
North  of  New  York  they  should  be  pulled 
for  storing  about  the  end  of  this  month, 
but  we  can  leave  them  out  till  the  first  of 
November.  When  pulling  never  cut  the 
tops  off,  no  matter  what  books  or  peri- 
odicals tell  you  to  do  so,  instead  give 
them  a  twist  off  at  the  neck  with  your 
hand.  The  root  shrivels  less  and  keeps 
better.  After  pulling  and  topping  gather 
them  into  piles  of  two  or  three  bushels 
and  let  them  stay  there  for  a  few  days 
before  pitting  them,  placing  enough  of 
the  tops  over  them  to  keep  out  frost. 

Brussels  Sproits.— If  they  aren't 
hearting  up  enough  nip  out  the  terminal 
head,  this  will  throw  the  energj'  of  the 
plant  into  the  sprouts.  Open,  flabby 
sprouts,  although  good  enough  to  the 
taste  when  cooked,  are  never  in  demand, 
we  always  want  the  hard-hearted  ones. 
Let  them  stay  in  the  groucd  till  just 
before  there  is  danger  of  it  freezing  up. 

C.vbbage,  including  Savoys,  we  let 
stay  in  the  ground  till  November.  The 
green  worms  are  (|uite  bad  this  year,  but 
a  pinch  of  fine,  oven-dried  salt  dusted  over 
and  into  the  heads  destroys  the  insects. 
I^ave 

Curled  Kale  in  the  ground  as  long  as 
you  do  Brussels  sprouts. 

Carrots.— Treat  as  recommended  for 
beets.  All  sown  before  June  are  kept" 
aside  to  feed  to  the  cows  and  horses;  the 
later,  preferably  Jul\-.  sowings  are  the 
ones  saved  for  culinary  purposes.  While 
.1    little    frost  won't   hurt    them    in    the 


ground,  the  roots  when  out  of  the 
ground  are  easily  injured  by  frost,  so 
cover  them  up  when  you  harvest  them. 

Cauliflower. — If  you  have  any  that 
has  not  headed  big  enough  to  use,  or 
only  formed  buttons,  lift  them,  strip  oft" 
a  few  of  the  outer  leaves,  and  set  the 
plants,  close  together,  in  a  cold  frame 
that  can  be  well  covered  up  from  frost. 
They  will  head  nicely  between  now  and 
New  Years. 

Celery  wants  water  and  earthing  up. 
Using  boards  up  against  the  sides  of  the 
lows  of  celery  rather  than  earth  gives 
cleaner  and  whiter  hearts  and  it  is  quite 
as  brittle  and  well  tasted.  Cover  it  up 
or  earth  it  up  to  the  top  before  sharp 
frost  comes. 

Cucumbers  out  of  doors  are  over  for  a 
season.  But  we  can  have  them  in  hot 
beds  or  in  greenhouses.  They  need  a 
minimum  of  60°  at  night.  The  short 
stumpy  varieties,  as  White  Spine,  are  of 
very  little  use  for  winter  work,  they  are 
so  short-lived,  use  the  long  ones  like 
Telegraph. 

Endive  should  be  gathered  into  round 
heads  and  tied  there  with  a  piece  of  mat- 
ting to  blanch  the  inner  leaves  and  make 
them  tender.  It  takes  a  long  season  to 
mature.  The  main  crop  is  usually  sown 
about  the  end  of  July,  with  a  later  sow- 
ing early  in  August. 

Horseradisil — Before  hard  frost  sets 
in  dig  up  enough  good  roots  to  last  you 
over  winter.  Novemberis  generally  soon 
enough  for  this,  though. 

I/EEKs  may  be  let  stay  in  the  ground  as 
long  as  horseradish,  for  they  are  perfectly 
hardy. 

Lettuces.— Late  August  plantings  are 
still  in  good  condition  out  of  doors.  But 
September  plantings  should  have  been 
made  in  cold  frames;  they  are  now  lialf 
grown  or  more.  Keep  them  somewhat 
warm  to  have  them  tender.  It  isn't  a 
case  of  how  hardy  a  lettuce  is,  it  is  of  how 
tender,  and  we  cannot  have  tender  lettuces 
if  they  are  exposed  to  frost  and  sleet.  For 
December  and  Ja  uary  lettuces  we  sowed 
in  September  and  have  them  planted  in 
cold  frames. 

Parsley. — Either  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
planted  in  a  box  to  put  into  a  warm 
cellar,  you  should  have  a  nice  lot  of 
parsley  for  winter.  But  by  covering  up, 
by  mulching  the  ground,  and  then  setting 
an  inverted  box  over  the  outdoor  parsley 
to  save  it  from  sharp  fi  ost  one  can  have 
it  nice  and  fresh  till  into  December. 

Parsnips.— We  lift  half  when  we  lift  our 
beets  and  carrots,  and  store  them  in  much 
the  same  way:  and  let  the  other  half  stay 
in  the  ground  till  towards  spring.  They 
are  quite  hardy,  but  a  mulching  over 
them  in  winter  saves  their  crowns  from 
sudden  changes  in  temperature,  hence 
susceptibility  to  rot. 

Peas.— On  account  of  the  extremely  dry 
weather  our  August  sowings  have  been 
very  poor. 

Radishes  are  good  in  the  open  air  yet. 
From  November  on  we  must  look  to  the 
hot  beds  or  greenhouse  for  them. 

Rhubarb.— If  any  is  needed  for  forcing 
the  crowns  should  be  raked  oft"  bare,  and 
before  hard  frost  sets  in  a  lot  of  them  may 
be  dug  up  carefully,  but  left  out  in  a  some- 
what shady  place  where  the  frost  may 
get  at  them  without  any  restriction.  If 
not  subjected  to  agood  freezing  first  they 
won't  force  kindly. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera,  treat  like 
parsnips. 

Spinach.— Keep  that  out  of  doors  hoed 
to  have  it  sturdy  and  hardy.  Don't  cover 
it  up  for  a  month  or  more  yet,  not  before 
a  hard  coating  of  frost  comes.  For  winter 
use  it  is  well  to  have  a  lot  in  frames,  but 


unless  started  before  this  it  is  too  late 
now. 
Turnips,  treat  like  carrots  and  beets. 


Mushrooms. 


MAGGOTS  IN  MUSHROOMS. 

C.  F.  G.,  Jersey  City,  writes:  "1  am 
trying  to  plant  a  sm  11  bed  this  fall,  but 
there  is  one  point  upon  which  I  do  not 
seem  to  satisfy  myself.  I  refer  to  maggots 
in  mushrooms.  The  question  is  do  mag- 
gots come  in  the  manure  or  not?  I  have 
noticed  in  manure,  even  though  only  a 
day  or  two  old,  that  little  white  worms 
appear;  these  I  supposed  were  the  mag- 
gots, and  iftheyarelam  afraid  to  use 
the  manure." 

The  maggots  vou  refer  to  are  not  the 
ones  that  infest  the  mushrooms  at  all. 
Get  your  fresh  manure  together  and  start 
it  working,  that  is  get  it  heated;  it  will 
run  up  to  a  temperature  of  130°  or  135° 
when  hot,  and  that  will  kill  any  of  the 
maggots  or  white  worms  you  see  in  the 
fresh  manure.  Guard  most  carefully, 
however,  against  overheating,  or  letting 
the  manure  get  white  or  "fire-fanged"  as 
we  call  it;  and  todo  thisturn  the  manure 
often,  spreading  it  out  to  cool  when  it 
gets  very  warm,  then  throw  it  together 
again  and  tread  t  firm. 


OflT  SPROUTS  IN  MUSHROOM  BEDS. 

.\  Reader  writes:  "Three  or  four  days 
after  my  beds  are  made  up  there  grow  up 
all  over  them  small  straws  from  the  old 
oat  seeds  in  the  manure;  are  these  harm- 
ful to  the  mycelium?  My  bed  is  made  up 
of  loam  and  manure.  Up  to  date  I  have 
merely  cut  them  off  with  a  scissors." 

If  the  manure  had  been  fresh  and  prop- 
erly manipulated  in  the  fermentation  pro- 
cess, the  oat  seeds  would  have  been  all 
killed  and  couldn't  grow.  If  thej'  start 
to  grow  before  you  mould  over  the  beds, 
and  the  mushroom  house  is  kept  dark 
inside,  when  j'ou  earth  over  the  beds 
don't  you  destroy  all  of  these  young 
oats?  No,  in  limited  quantity  they  are 
not  hurtful  to  the  spawn.  You  are  right 
in  keeping  them  cut  oft". 


Growing  Mushrooms.— In  answer  to 
W.  L.  F.,  Allegany,  N.  Y.  Throw  out  the 
bed  you  made  up  in  July,  it  isn't  worth 
bothering  with.  The  manure  you  are 
now  preparing  under  the  shed  and  which 
runs  up  to  146°  and  you  have  to  turn 
twice  a  day  to  keep  it  from  burning,  is  in 
too  great  bulk.  Spread  it  out  to  cool  and 
reduce  the  quantity  in  the  heaps  very 
much.  Don't  let  it  get  over  1+0°.  The 
bunches  of  a  fine  mouldy  substance  on 
your  beds  are  not  mushroom  spawn  at 
all.  The  temperatu  e  manure  should 
show  when  ready  to  make  up  depends 
entirely  on  the  condition  of  the  manure, 
the  preparation  it  has  undergone  and 
your  manner  of  putting  it  into  beds.  A 
few  years'  practical  knowledge  will  show 
you  how  unanswerable  this  question  is. 
Olean,  Bradford  and  Jamestown  may  be 
good  markets  after  they  take  to  using 
mushrooms,  but  you  had  better  com- 
municate with  the  produce  agents  in  the 
large  cities  to  begin  with. 

Herewith  I  hand  you  $4  to  renew 
both  subscriptions  (my  own  and  garde  - 
er's)  another  year.  T  e  paper  is  worth 
more  than  the  subscription  price,  and  1 
do  not  desire  anv  reduction. 

New  York  Citv.  W.  H.  S.  W. 
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[I  It  does  not  exactly  suit  your  case, 

§  lease  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  It  Is  our 
esire  to  help  you. 

ASK  ANY  QiTE.STioNS  you   please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  pract" 
matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  1 

Send  us  Notes  of  your  experience  1 
any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  failures, 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SEND    us    PHOTOGRAPHS    OR    SKETCHES    Of    yOUr 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  them  en- 
graved for  Gahhen'ing. 
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Garden  Albums.— Several  oi  our  sub- 
scribers have  a  happy  and  interesting 
way  of  noting  the  progress  of  their  gar- 
den year  by  year;  they  have  the  trees, 
shrubs,  flower  borders,  vines  about  the 
house,  and  views  and  landscape  effects 
photographed  each  year  and  these  pict- 
ures arranged  in  an  album.  Not  only  is 
this  album  a  delightful  memory  of  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  garden 
and  home  surroundings,  but  exceedingly 
useful  in  suggesting  how,  why,  and  where 
to  make  further  rean-angements  and 
pl,i'itinL;s  I'nr  the  best  effect.  Photogra- 
|ili\  1^  in'  liMiycr  one  of  the  mysterious 
^iiis,  Mow.iil.nsit  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
n;i>iinn  .uioiii  iilishments  of  most  refined 


Dry  weather  in  Philadelphia.— A 
nurseryman  near  there  wrote  us  theother 
day:  "Our  nursery  is  in  a  terrible  condi- 
tion, scarcely  any  rain  since  July  4.  Trees 
and  shrubs  are  suffering  on  the  hills,  and 
digging  is  almost  impracticable." 

The  Bean  Mildew.— In  the  garden  of 
one  of  our  subscribers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  this  serious  fun- 
gous disease  has  made  its  appearance  on 
the  Lima  beans,  attacking  the  pods;  it 
has  also  appeared  on  the  Limas  in  the 
market  gardens  there. 

SiiURDAN  Homes,— "I  wish  I  could 
induce  the  th  usands  of  young  men  in 
our  country  in  easy  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, to  build  up  pleasant  suburban 
homes.  It  wotild  be  the  means  of  im- 
proving their  morals  and  health,"  so 
writes  the  veteran,  Mr.  Benjamin  (7. 
Smith  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  variegated  form  of  Heknium 
aiiturnnale,  known  as  striatum,  a  vigor- 
ous growing  hardy  perennial,  blooming 
in  late  summer,  is  just  now  getting  a 
good  deal  of  praise,  and  it  deserves  it.  It 
belongs  to  the  sunflower  family,  grows  5 
to  6  feet  high,  and  is  very  proliferous  of 
small  flowers,  dull  red  striped  with  yel- 
low. 

Big  prices  for  orchids —At  the  auc- 
tion sale  of  a  private  collection  of  orchids 
in  England  last  month  a  plant  of  Cattkya 
speciosissima  Sanderx  brought  $378;  C. 
aurea  Hardyana,  $325;  C.  Mossiiv 
Reineckiana.  $200;  Cypr/ped;um  Winifred 
Hollington,  $350;  and  Dendrobium  Lee- 
anum,  $200.  Manv  plants  realized  be- 
tween $50  and  $100  each. 

Tl'BEROUS  ROOTED  BEGONIAS  as  a  rule 
have  been  a  complete  failure  as  bedding 
plants  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  this 
year,  no  matter  how  good  the  plants 
were  when  planted  out  they  seemed  to 
take  leaf  and  stem  disease,  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  Even  Vernon 
wasn't  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  Torenia 
Fournieri  and  portulacca  were  planted 
among  them  to  replace  them,  and  soon 
made  a  good  effect. 

Fifty  cents  for  the  tree  and  a  dol- 
lar for  the  hole  to  plant  it  in  is  good 
sound  sense.  Be  very  particular  to  pre- 
pare big  wide  holes  well  filled  with  good 
loamy  soil  to  plant  your  trees  in.  Give 
them  a  good  start  in  life,  and  a  few  years 
hence  when  you  look  upon  the  vigorous, 
healthy,  happy  trees  so  treated,  and  then 
at  some  that  may  have  been  set  out  in  the 
little  basins  scooped  out  of  the  hard  soil 
and  only  big  enough  to  barely  hold  the 
roots  at  the  time,  you  will  quickly  seethe 
wisdom  of  properly  preparing  the  holes 
at  planting  time. 

AsTiLiiE  Lkmoinei.— According  to  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  this  is  a  new  plant, 
a  hybrid  between  Astilbe  Thunbergii  and 
S.  astilboides  Uorihunda.  Its  foliage 
rises  to  about  19  inches  high,  and  its 
flowers  are  white  with  a  rosy  shade.  It 
"is  absolutel}'  hardy,  and  as  well  adapted 
for  forcing,  as  is  A.'japonica,  which  it  e.\- 
cels  from  every  point  of  view."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  A.  Japonica,  commonly 
called  Spirxa  (or  Hoteia)  Japonica  is  "a 
common  hardy  summer  blooming  peren- 
nial and  also  much  used  as  a  pot  plant 
for  forcing  in  winter  or  early  spring. 

Alth.ea  or  Rose  of  Sharon,  which? 
In  our  note,  page  2,  September  15,  we 
gave  the  preference  to  Althtea,  but  one  of 
our  readers  suggests  that  Rose  of  Sharon 
is  the  proper  name.  So  we  open  our  bible 
and  turn  to  The  Song  of  Soloman  II  and 
I  and  read  "1  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and 


the  lily  of  the  valleys."  Then  we  ponder 
did  that  mean  the  althaea?  No,  accord- 
ing to  Royle,  Balfour,  and  other  eminent 
bible  scholars  the  rose  of  Sharon  there 
referred  to  was  Narcissus  Tazetta,  com- 
monly called  the  polyanthus  narcissus, 
and  which  abounds  in  the  meadows  of 
the  level  tract  of  c  .untry  between  Mount 
Carrael  and  Caesarea,  known  as  the  rich 
plain  of  Sharon. 

SULPHIR    PREVENTS  SCAB  OF  POTATOES. 

—The  New  Jersey  College  tixperiment 
Station  has  found  that  in  planting  pota- 
toes if  the  freshly  cut  seed  be  rolled  in 
sulphur,  and  when  planted  in  the  rows  if 
sulphur  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per 
acre  be  dusted  along  in  the  drills,  the  scab 
of  Irish  potatoes  and  the  soil  rot  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  almost  completely  done 
away  w,th.  In  a  trial  of  rolling  the  seed 
in  sulphur  and  also  dusting  sulphur  in  the 
drill,  only  one  per  cent,  of  potatoes  were 
scabby  at  digging  time;  in  one  where  the 
seed  was  rolled  in  sulphur  but  no  fui-ther 
sulphur  was  used  in  the  rows,  only  five 
per  cent,  were  scabby;  in  another  where 
no  sulphur  at  all  was  used  the  potatoes 
were  all  with  rare  exceptions,  scabby  and 
unmarketable. 

Cactus  Dahlias.— Last  spring  Mr.  W. 
J.  Buttfield  of  New  Jersey  sent  some  fine 
new  varieties  to  Dosoris  for  trial.  The 
roots  were  small  when  we  planted  them 
out,  but  we  gave  them  good  ground  and 
turned  the  hose  on  them,  and  they  have 
grown  and  blossomed  a  good  deal  better 
than  our  old  sorts  whose  crowns  we 
simply  divided  in  May  before  setting 
them  out.  Last  week  a  noted  European 
horticulturist  was  here  and  advised  us  if 
we  wanted  fine  flowers  and  lots  of  them 
to  plant  old,  whole  crowns  in  spring  and 
not  to  divide  them.  Now  while  that  ad- 
vice may  be  all  right  in  his  case  it  is 
erroneous  in  ours,  in  fact,  we  would  far 
rather  have  sturdy  young  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  in  spring  to  set  out  in  sum- 
mer, than  old  roots  orevencloselv  divided 
old. 


Transplanting  large  trees.— We  pre- 
fer doing  this  in  spring,  and  would  pre- 
pare for  it  now.  If  you  want  to  move  a 
moderately  large  tree,  say  -1-,  5  or  even  0 
inches  in  diameter  of  trunk,  next  spring, 
liead  in  its  top  now  all  you  think  ought 
to  be  done  at  planting  time,  then  mark  a 
ring  on  the  ground  around  and  4,  5,  G  or 
more  feet  away  from  the  stem,  the  dis- 
tance away  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
tree.  Now  along  but  outside  of  this  ring 
mark  dig  a  narrow  trench  say  3  feet 
deep,  the  object  being  to  cut  away  all 
roots  projecting  beyond  it,  and  fill  up  the 
trench  at  once  with  the  same  soil  that 
came  out  of  it.  By  spring  the  tree  will 
have  fairly  recovered  from  the  shock 
caused  by  cutting  in  root  and  top,  ami 
may  be  dug  up  and  transjilanted  with 
fair  chances  of  success. 

A  manure  pile  A-FiKK.— The  Journal  0/ 
Horticulture  tells  us  about  a  big  pile  of 
ordinary  horse  stable  manure  21  feet 
long,  12  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high  in  a 
London  market  garden  that  caught  a-fire 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  buri  iug 
with  an  intense  heat.  It  took  the  fire 
department  to  drown  it  out.  This 
manure  was  what  was  hauled  home  from 
the  London  stables  by  the  returning 
market  «  agons,  and  was  not  first  soaked 
with  water  as  our  manure  agents  in  New 
Vork  deliver  it  out  into  the  country  by 
railroad  or  sail  boat,  hence  it  was  more 
apt  to  dry  out  and  burn.  But  what 
astonishes  us  is  the  fact,  that  any  san,- 
gardener  would  pile  up  in  height  such  a 
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licap  of  manure  as  that;  if  it  didn't  bum 
up  with  fire,  it  would  burn  up  of  its  own 
li  at,  and  rende  the  manure  of  very  little 
fertilizing  worth. 

Sl'I.NKLKSS     GoOSICllIiRRV      IlLSllKS. — We 

have  read  a  good  deal  about  them  sincea 
year.  The  Gardeners'  Magazine  tells  us 
that  the  first  one  was  raised  among  a 
bateh  of  seedling  gooseberry  bushes  by 
M.  Billard,  of  Franee,  in  1860.  It 
attraeted  no  particular  notice  till  M. 
Lefort  took  hold  of  it  in  188+  and  raised 
several  good  varieties  from  it  These  have 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  MM. 
Letellier  et  Fils,  Caen,  France.  "Four 
varieties  have  been  selected  for  distribu- 
tion, and  these  are  Souvenir  dc  Billard,  a 
vigorous  growing  variety  with  spreading 
branches  productive,  and  bearing  large  red 
fruits,  Edouard  Lefort,  remarkable  for  its 
productiveness  and  the  high  quality  of  its 
vinous  red  fruit;  Madame  Edouard 
l-efort,  dwarf  in  growth  and  bearing 
medium-sized  red  fruits,  which  remain  in 
condition  upon  the  tree  for  some  time 
alter  attaining  maturity,  and  Belle  de 
Meaux,  vigorous  in  growth  and  produc- 
tive, the  fruits  bright  red." 

"Gooseberries,  whether  English  or 
varieties  of  native  growth,  do  not  suc- 
ceed well  in  the  I'nited  States  of  America, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  drouth  and 
the  ravages  of  mildew.  Try  again,  Ameri- 
can cousins;  plant  in  cool,  fairly  moist 
situations."  So  we  read  in  a  trans- 
.\tlantic  contemporary.  If  our  foreign 
friends  should  visit  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Society  at  gooseberry  time 
they'd  see  that  even  Jonathan  knows 
something  about  growing  their  big 
gooseberries;  at  the  same  time  we  can- 
didly allow  that  this  is  no  gooseberry 
country,  the  game  isn't  worth  the  candle. 
We  can  grow  very  fair  natives,  but  then 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  them  and 
what  we  used  to  pick  in  Lancashire. 
Vour  advice  is  lost  upon  us,  w*  have  tried 
that  too  many  years,  without  success,  to 
have  a  ray  of  hope  left.  Still,  now  and 
again  some  painstaking  amateur  sur- 
prises us  with  the  fine  gooseberries  that 
lie  raises;  but  we  in  our  hurry  can't  stop 
to  do  it. 

The  use  of  plants  in  and  around  fac- 
tory buildings  has  already  been  com- 
mented on  in  Gardening.  A  gratifying 
example  of  this  is  the  Scotten  tobacco 
factory  at  Detroit.  A  strip  of  well-kept 
turf  separates  the  building  from  the  street, 
and  this  is  embellished  by  palms,  small 
liay  trees  and  beds  of  flowering  plants, 
while  the  entrance  arches  display  hang- 
ing baskets.  The  Japanese  ampelopsis  is 
to  be  trained  to  cover  the  walls.  Mr. 
Orrin  Scotten,  an  enthusiastic  amateur, 
])Ossessing  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
jilaces  in  Detroit,  is  anxious  to  encourage 
a  love  of  flowers  among  his  employees, 
and  the  factory  planting  will  certainly 
further  this.  Another  Detroit  idea  was 
the  use  of  fine  specimen  palms  and  other 
decorative  plants  in  the  power  house  of  a 
street  railway.  The  Michigan  Central 
Railway  is  greatly  to  be  commended  for 
the  beautifully  kept  gardens  at  all  the 
st.itions  throughout  the  state.  At  Ypsi- 
laiiti,  where  the  display  is  equal  to  that 
made  at  many  ambitious  parks,  every 
woman  passenger  on  the  through  trains 
is  presented  with  a  little  nosegay  from  a 
lieaping  basket  provided  for  the  purjiose. 

Very  Fine  Asters.— C.  W.  R.,  White- 
hall, Mich.,  writes:  "I  have  had  White 
Branching  China  asters  this.scason  whose 
flowers  measure  +',2  inches  across  and 
ijerfectlv  double." 
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soil,  retaining  one  and  not  more  than  two 
eves  to  each  piece;  these  make  larger 
growth  and  finer  foliage  the  nif  moreeyes 
were  left.  When  they  have  grown  a  foot 
high,  about  the  third  week  in  May,  we 
plant  them  out  in  open  ground  if  the 
weather  is  suitable,  if  not  we  pot  them 
singly  until  we  are  ready  to  set  them  out. 
In  windy  situat  ions  it  is  best  to  plant  them 
out  as  soon  as  their  first  leaf  shows  itself 
above  the  ground,  when  they  do  not  break 
off  so  easily  and  are  hardier  and  stronger 
than  plants  having  a  lengthier  growth. 

To  be  effective  the  beds  should  not  be 
too  large.  Mr.  William  Robinson  of  Lon- 
don, in  Sub-tropical  Gardening,  truly 
says  that  "enormous  meaningless  masses 
of  them  are  things  to  avoid,  and  not  to 
imitate."  A  circular  bed  about  15  feet 
wide  is  a  good  size  to  p'ant  the  tallest 
varieties  in.  It  should  be  made  level  and 
filled  with  good  soil  enriched  with  one- 
fourth  its  bulk  ofgood  well-rotted  manure. 
Indeed  if  the  bed  is  little  below  the  sur- 
rounding surface,  so  that  the  water  will 
not  run  off  it  would  be  better  than  if 
raised  above  the  level.  If  the  bed  is  larger 
than  15  to  18  feet  in  diameter  for  the  tall- 
est variety  it  will  look  low  and  squatty, 
and  if  smaller  it  will  look  too  high.  After 
they  are  planted  we  give  them  a  good 
watering,  then  when  they  have  started 
to  grow  rapidly,  say  about  July  1,  we 
place  the  hose  on  the  ground  in  the  centre 
of  the  canna  bed,  and  let  the  water  run 
slowly  all  night.  During  the  warm  and 
growing  season  they  cannot  have  too 
much  water  at  the  roots.  Don't  water 
the  foliage  in  the  beds  more  than  once  a 
week  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  as  it 
spoils  the  flowers.  Keep  cutting  the  old 
flowers  oft'  before  they  set  seed,  and  the 
bloom  will  be  continuous  until  frost. 

A  well  grown  canna  is  a  helpful  addition 
to  any  kind  of  architecture,  and  is  suitable 
for  planting  at  base  or  side  of  steps  or 
porch.  Cannas  are  also  very  eftective 
planted  in  clumps  or  singly  along  walks 
or  lawns,  and  are  useful  for  screening  tm- 
sightly  views.  A  very  handsome  bed  may 
be  made  of  one  color,  say  Chas.  Hender- 
son, Alphonse  Bouvier,  with  a  border  of 
one  of  the  dwarf  yellow  varieties.  In  a 
neighbor's  terrace  lawn  the  owner  has 
planted  clumps  of  these  cannas  (assorted) 
at  the  foot  of  three  terraces,  and  the 
plants  five  to  six  feet  apart;  the  efiect  is 
very  pleasing,  especially  with  the  grassy 
background.  At  the  World's  Fair  last 
year,  between  Horticultural  Hall  and  the 
greenhouses  were  two  novel  round  beds, 
raised  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  the 
mounds  being  made,  so  I  was  informed, 
of  old  boxes,  manure  and  refuse  sphagnum 
moss  and  soil  from  cleaning  out  the 
greenhouses  and  sheds  They  were  planted 
chiefly  with  Mme.  Crozy  cannas,  yuccas, 
castor  oil  plants  and  smaller  things  to  fill 
the  bare  spots;  being  so  high  and  abun- 
dantly watered  they  were  very  etTective. 

Seedlings. — Cannas  are  easily  grown 
from  seed  and  the  seedlings  bloom  the 
first  year.  Soak  the  seed  in  warm  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  planting  it 
and  most  of  it  will  germinate.  Good 
varieties  arc  raised  in  this  way,  and  rais- 
ing seedlings  should  be  encouraged,  but 
my  advice  is  throw  all  new  varieties  on 
the  rubbish  heap  unless  they  are  decided 


and  distinct  improvements  on  such 
varieties  as  Chas.  Henderson,  Alphonse 
Bouvier,  Florence  Vaughan,  Capt.  P.  de 
Suzzoni,  Mme.  Crozy,  Paul  Marquant, 
and  other  good  varieties  now  in  use. 

Insects.— The  canna  is  remarkably 
free  from  insect  pests.  Red  spider  and  a 
small  white  hairy  worm  which  rolled  up 
the  leaves  and  cut  holes  in  them,  disfigur- 
ing them  badly,  are  the  only  insects  I  have 
found  on  themf  the  remedy  for  the  red 
spider  is  the  hose  and  lots  of  it,  for  the 
worm  hand  picking. 

Taki.sg  Up.— The  first  day  after  frost  I 
cut  off  most  of  the  tops,  leaving  a  few 
leaves  on,  then  take  up  the  roots  and 
plant  them,  without  dividing,  in  boxes  in 
sandy  soil,  and  place  these  in  a  light  cellar 
or  under  a  bench  in  the  greenhouse,  care 
being  taken  to  sec  that  they  are  given 
only  enough  water  to  prevent  them  from 
drying  up,  and  not  enough  to  cause  rot. 
If  I  have  plenty  of  room  we  plant  them 
on  a  greenhouse  bench  and  keep  them 
growing  all  winter,  and  at  Christmas  and 
Easter  we  cut  flowers  enough  from  them 
to  pay  for  their  keeping. 

Qualifications.— A  good  canna  should 
possess  good  foliage,  a  sturdy  habit,  a 
large  bright  flower,  composed  of  wideand 
not  too  long  petals,  ofgood  waxy  sub- 
stance; the  flower  stalk  should  raise  well 
above  the  foliage,  and  a  good  bright 
color.  The  flowers  on  the  stalks  should 
not  crowd  one  anothertoo  much  and  they 
need  not  necessarily  be  upright,  as  is  the 
standard  set  by  some,  but  may  droop,  as 
in  the  Irldifolia  or  Ehemanni  type;  to 
some  they  are  more  graceful  and  beautiful 
than  the  upright  type.  For  years  I  have 
been  testing  all  the  new  varieties  as  they 
were  introduced.  Some  were  extra  fine, 
but  many  should  not  have  been  sent  out; 
some  had  new  shades  and  markings  but 
lacked  substance  and  breadth  of  petals, 
etc.  Some  years  a  variety  would  do 
especially  well,  andthenextyear  a  variety 
that  was  poor  the  previous  season  would 
take  first  place.  Some  plants  of  a  variety 
do  better  in  some  locations  than  in  others, 
planted  at  same  time  and  given  same 
treatment. 

The  best  twelve  grown  this  year  by  me 
of  the  previous  introductions  are: 

Chas.  Henderson,  of  its  color  (rich  vivid 
crimson)  the  best  canna  to  date;  petals 
wide,  not  too  much  reflexed  and  of  fair 
substance;  very  desirable  planted  singly 
and  good  for  beds  of  all  one  color. 

Florence  Vaughan,  the  gem  of  all 
cannas,  color  bright  golden  yellow,  thickly 
spotted  with  bright  crimson;  petals 
broad,  not  too  long,  and  of  good  sub- 
stance; flowers  lasting  well  this  dry 
season.  A  fine  companion  plant  to  Chas. 
Henderson.  It  is  not  quite  as  showy  as 
Capt.  P.  de  Suzzoni  for  a  bed  of  yellow. 

Alphonse  Bouvier,  the  brightest  canna 
we  have  for  bedding  (richest  crimson). 
Grand  for  massing  in  beds. 

Capt.  P.  de  Suzzoni  is  the  best  yellow 
for  planting  in  solid  bed  of  one  color;  it  is 
a  canary  yellow  shade  spotted  lightly 
with  red. 

Mme.  Crozy  keeps  up  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  free  flowering  of  the  Crozy 
type  of  cannas.  It  often  comes  true  from 
seed. 

Paul  Marquant  is  another  grand  canna, 
color  of  flowers,  salmon  scarlet. 

Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  is,  this  season,  the 
best  dark  or  purple  leaved  variety.  It  is 
fine  for  massing  in  beds;  flowers  orange 
red. 

J.  C.  Vaughan  is  another  equally  good 
purple  leaf  canna  with  larger  and  darker 
flowers  than  the  preceding. 

J.D.Cabos,agem,and  President  Camot 
are  both  good  varieties  that  cannot  be 
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dispensed  with,  though  J.  D.  Cabos  fades 
out  considerably  this  dry  season. 

Count  Horace  de  Choiseul  is  giving  me 
good  satisfaction  thisyear,  but  did  poorly 
with  me  the  two  last  seasons. 

Mile,  de  Cruillion  should  be  planted  for 
its  odd  tint  of  yellow,  shading  to  terra 
cotta;  it  is  a  free  bloomer. 

Every  one  should  have  some  plants  of 
C.  Ehemanni,  whose  grand  foliage  and 
beautiful  drooping  carmine  flowers,  on 
strong  stalks,  render  it  entirely  different 
from  other  varieties.  It  is  a  gem  when 
well  grown.  There  are  other  good  varieties 
as  Paul  Bruant.  Trocadero,  H.  Vilmorin, 
Egandale,  etc.,  that  did  well  with  me  last 
year,  but  the  above  named  are  the  best 
this  year.  Of  the  newer  or  later  intro- 
ductions that  I  am  testing  or  have  seen, 
first  stands  Koenigen  Charlotte,  with 
very  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  with  a  broad 
band  of  golden  yellow;  the  flowers  are  of 
good  size  and  substance,  but  the  petals 
are  not  very  broad. 

Paul  Sigrist,  in  color,  is  an  improvement 
on  Mme.  Crozy,  but  the  flowers  lack  sub- 
stance and  do  not  last  well. 

Lemoine's  Eldorado  is  a  grand  bloom- 
ing canna,  color  bright  yellow;  good  sized 
petals  and  good  substance. 

Columbia,  an  Iowa  raised  seedling 
raised  by  Ki amer  &  Son,  as  seen  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  also  in  1S92  at 
Marion,  is  a  magnificent  variety;  color 
bright  red;  flowers  large,  upright  and 
supporting  one  another  well  on  the  stalk. 
Orange  Perfection,  dwarf,  orange  scarlet, 
is  another  variety  that  I  am  testing  th's 
year,  but  I  do  not  think  much  of  it.  Flor- 
erce  Vaughan  is  said  to  be  the  same  as 
Antonin  Barton,  a  French  novelty  of 
'93,  and  so  it  is,  with  this  pointed  differ- 
ence that  it  was  purchased  and  named  by 
the  introducer  of  it  in  the  fall  of  1891,  a 
couple  of  j'cars  before  Antonin  Barton 
saw  light  in  America. 


'mv—  ^> 


Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse, 


Clear  Cypress  is  now  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  best  lumber  lor  Ureeuhouse 
roofs,  gables  and  plates.  We  introduced 
this  lumber  for  sreenhouse  construction, 
and  formally  yriii--- p  li-r  p  mnrie  a  spe- 
cialty of  fumisl.in  i.  '  •-  '  :'A.\c.  We 
areglad  to  mak.  ■  n  .:  1-  (nything 
from  a  roof  fur  ^i  i  1  ;.i  1  i.u -est  con- 
servatory or  ran;;!  oi  I1UU-.  ,  and  we 
furnish  our  cu.stdiners,  free,  complete  de- 
tailed drawings  from  which  any  ordinary 
carpenter  can  put  up  the  material  cor- 
rectly. 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO., 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


tlODS 

consultation  made.     References 
and  full  information  on  inquiry. 


Autumn  Planting 

For  imperative  reasons  in  favor  of 
Autumn  planting  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS  and  RHODO- 
DENDRONS and  for  catalogues  and 
planting  plans,  apply  to 

Parsons&SonsCo. 

LIMITED, 

Flushing,  New  York. 


MYOSOTIS  PALUSTRIS  SEMPERFL. 
"Blue  Perfection"  (Novelty). 

The  rew  everbloomlng  Korget-m&nol  It  Ih  the  hept 
kind  for  forctntf,  pot  culture  and  out^)deKrl•wtIl^  If 
you  Klve  this  kind  a  treatment  like  our  violet,  you 
Ket  plenty  of  nice  cut  flowers  for  winter  use.  .'i<t  cts. 
per  dozen;  K  50  per  UO. 
Giant  Pansies.  Bugnots,  Cassler,  Trlmardeau.  13 
separate  colors,  the  best  of  all.  H  per  100  J8  per  10  0. 
All  c< " "   "■ ■"  -  


ors.  t\ie  I 
1  colors,  line  nil.\ed,  To  cts.  per  1  0;  »o  10  per  lUiO. 
iperial  or  German  Pansies,  24  colors  mlxe( 

itocky  plants  Tu  cts.  per  100;  J4  00  per  lOOO. 


SHELLROAD  GREENHOUSE    CO., 


When  YOU  write  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  Gardenlno. 


JAPAN  AND  CALIFORNIA  FLORA?" 


BULBS 

/^   k    /-♦T'M      12  Cacti,  $1.    5  for  SO  cits. 
Lj/XLj   I    I      '50  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  Cacti,  116  Pages,  lOcts. 
A.BLANC&C0.3i6Niith8tPHILADELPHI/ 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET. 


THE  GREATEST  HEDUE  PLANT  OF  THE 
AQE.  Gives  K'cneral  satisfaction.  We  offer 
200,00(1  handsome  planis  at  very  low  figrures. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS, 


p.  BROOKS.  Lakewood. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 

in  Gardening. 


iSq5. 
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_  Bovvker's         3 

^      Flower  Food.      ^ 

g^  A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer,:^ 
fc^ odorless,  made  from  chemicals;-^ 
^^  applied  in  solution  once  or  twice^S 
^-  a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow -^ 
^"  vigorously  and  blossom  abun-l3 
^  dan  tly.  ^ 

S^  A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-inch  pot.        —^ 

^—  A  larger  spoonful  for  a  4-mch  pot.       "^^ 

^^-  Enough  for  30  plants  3  months,  25c.     ^ 

^—  Enough  for  30  plants  a  whole  vear.-^^ 

^^  We  pay  the  postage  and  send  a  book-^» 
g      on  "  Window  Gardening  "  free  with  eacli     * 


IBowker 


43  Chatham  St.,  Boston.::^ 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 

strong  young  plants, 
30c.  each;  $3  per  doz, 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  Q, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Potting -Soil 

for  Plants 

should  be  rich  \\\  suluble  plant-foods. 

Albert's 
Horticultural  Manure 

makes  it  rich.     Should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  when  potting,   and  used  in  solution 
later.      F.nou^'h  for  a  bushel  of  soil,  25c. 
Illustrated  pamphlet  and  sample  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MHRWIN  &  CO.. 

..-  U  ,;i  M  .  Nlw  Vcrk. 

New.RareaiidBeaulituI  Plants 

Lord  Penzance's  new  hybrid  Sweet  Briars.    Old 

Garden  Roses,  Etc. 

Spir£ea  "Anthony  Waterer,"  flowers  rich  crimson. 
A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  green- 
house plants,  carefully  grown,  at  low  rates. 
Orchids   etc. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS.  &c. 

P/CONIES— A  large  collection  of  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivation. Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Iris,  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

O-Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington.  D.  C. 

niuatratei'    CatMoeu,-      W,-    brat  thp    w.nM 

Box  2,      Good  A.  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


SEED  FOR  '96. 

Now  comes  the  time  all  Gardeners  are  connnencing  to  plan  for  next  year,  and 
lirst  of  all  comes  in  their  mind— Seed.  Is  that  which  you  have  been  planting  for 
years  good  enough?  By  all  means  no.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  change  be 
made  occasionally,  and  then  to  get  the  latest  improved  and  very  best  stock 
obtainable. 

Buckbee's  Seed  and  Plant  (iuide  for  1806  (marled  to  all  regular  customers 
lanuary  1st,  and  is  tree  to  all  intending  buyers  lor  the  asking),  portrays  with  accu- 
racy the  oroducts  of  the  Rockford  Seed  Farms  Tells  all  about  the  great  Oat 
ILLINOIS  which  produced  from  100  to  l50  bushels  per  acre  in  1895;  the  new  Corn. 
Buckbee's  Colossal,  which  gave  an  average  yield  of  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre  in 
many  sections. 

The  valuable  novelties  in  the  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  li  e  will  be  attractive  to 
everyone,  while  the  array  of  Plant  novelties  will  be  of  much  pleasure  to  all  lovers 
ol  the  beautiful. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  plans  for  next  year— don't  put  oft' until  too  late. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE,  Rockford  Seed  Farms, 


i*<>d<:i5'oi«i>,    iz^r^. 


You  Can  Plant  this  Fall  with  Profit  and  Satisfaction. 


I  Plans  and  Sugj^eBtlonH  for  ; 


TREES, 


EVERGREENS, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 


many  l.ar.l.v  and   >, 

lilal.le   plants   ni>t  t 

nperi.ir<|U,lit.v,  at  1 

N  KAMI5LEK  an.l 

K<>S.\  UAW.SOMI 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  102  State  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TDPPQ  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL.  ?j;;t,r™'^^,?;''''S' 

1      I\^L<  L^4Z7    FALL  PlanlinK.     I.arpc.;!  .in, 1  choicest  Coll.  c'ions  in   America       1  till  page 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


IJARDY 
in     GREENS. 

|THK    KK 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER-  tk,  ...»t  g<.„er»i  .,.„rt„e„.  .rii„d,orn..  L 
ENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBAC^EOUS  PERENNIALS.  ""l^l.ed°dLcVp":;'"«^^^^^^^^  I 

;A2>rN(iJ^£HSI2R^\^_JAr<^^  BKADTXG.  AfASS.  | 


mm^% 


i^GREFVT  .'^>r'E;cinu"rv 
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Gardening  is  in  my  estimation  the  best 
paper  of  the  kind  published.      H.  B.  C. 

Woburn,  Mass. 

A  Pennsyly.\nia  subscriber,  sending 
two  new  subscriptions  with  h  s  renewal, 
says,  "I  hope  the  two  new  named  per- 
sons will  enjoy  and  gain  as  much  from 
your  delightlul  paper  as  I  do;  even  my 
little  children  are  looking  to  it  for  infor- 
mation." 

My  Atratum  Lii.v.— 1  must  tell  you 
about  it.  I  planted  a  bulb  last  spring, 
which  1  thought  hardly  worth  planting 
as  it  was  small,  mouldy  and  shrivelled, 
but  to  my  surprise  it  threw  up  a  stalk 
lij  feet  iti  height  with  five  flower  buds, 
which  were  six  inches  long  before  thej' 
opened,  all  opened  perfect,  and  were  the 
largest  lily  flowers  \  eversaw.    J.  E   H. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Covering  roses  with  sand.— I  had 
ours  covered  that  way  last  winter  and 
they  came  out  fine  in  the  spring  With 
sand  one  need  not  be  afraid  ot  mice,  and 
the  plants  can  be  left  covered  up  till  the 
middle  of  April  without  any  injury  which 
is  of  great  value  here  on  our  western 
l)rairies,  where  the  disagreeable  north 
winds  in  spring  so  often  play  havoc  with 
our  roses.  Jas.  Jenso.s. 

Humboldt  Park,  Chicago. 

.\  Massachusetts  subscriber,  sending 
liis  renewal  and  anorderforall  the  bound 
volumes  ot  Gardening,  says:  "I  lost  a 
few  numbers  some  time  ago,  and  my 
neighbors  like  it  so  well  they  forget  to 
return  them  and  I  want  it  complete.  *  * 
In  Mr.  Falconer  you  have  one  of  the 
kindest  and  best  men  I  ever  came  across; 
I  had  occasion  to  write  him  several  times, 
and  he  has  answered  all  questions  so  full)' 
and  been  so  very  kind  that  as  long  as  he 
contniues  with  the  paper  it  can't  help 
being  a  'howling  success.'  " 

steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  itn. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


"Peter  Phillips,   Punxsutaw 
other  pump  in  his  brewerj-.'* 
•Peter  .Shaver,  Wegee,  O., 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  Is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

1^15 1«    "i'I5^^.I■^.  MA  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 

BRANCH  wAREteEs''       THc  Whilldiii  Pottery  Company, 

Randolph  Awe.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  WHARTON  ST., 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  tong  Island  City,  N.  r.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bi-LBS  AND  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successftil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger). — The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.     $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— .\n  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 


It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pei-taining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  oneof  themost 
brilHant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

vSmall  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons I      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  FlowerGarden  (Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an  exceedingly  valuable  horticultural 
library. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE)  GARDENING  60..  Monon  BuildmQ.  GtlicaQO. 


SLUG-SHOT 


KILLS 
CABBAGE 
WORMS. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


Premium  Guitars,  Mandoiins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

JLY   $5    FOR    EITHER,  fk 


Wlien  wrltliiK  t 


utlon  Gardeiilnii. 


j895- 
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JOHN  C.  MONINGER  GO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


Cypress 
(jreen=House 
2j9J        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   III. 


NEW  TEXAS  AND  CALIFORNIA 
SLEEPING  CAR  LINES 

Wabash  &  Iron  Mountain  Road. 

The  Wabash  and  Iron  Mountain  have  in- 
augurated a  new  daily  line  of  first-class 
sleepers  from  Chicago  to  Laredo,  Texas,  via 
Little  Rock,  Malvern,  TexarkanS,  Palestine, 
Austin  and  San  Antonio.  Passengers  for 
Hot  Springs  have  only  one  change  of  cars 
(at  Malvern,  950  a.  m.  next  day),  arriving 
at  Hot  Springs  tl:tO  a.  M. — six  hours  the 
quickest  through  sleeping  car  line  between 
Chicago  and  Malvern. 

Also  daily  line  of  tourist  sleepers,  leaving 
Chicago  on  same  train,  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

For  Maps,  Tickets  and  full  information, 
apply  at  Ticket  Office, 

201  Clark  Street,  Ghicaoo. 


Hey!  Stop  that  Cow! 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  l-LNi;E  CO..  Adrian,  IVlich. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Qardf:nin(j. 


HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

KstMl.liBh.-d  TM   VfaiK. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  Largpst  ManiirHOturerH  nl 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   AF'PARATUS. 


I    /•■-  -r      ^       V 


The    liii,lK    I     i«  irN 
Conservatories,  Gr 


llu    \\    III-    I   iir    r  II    tliirticultural   Architecture    (ireenhoU! 
onstruttiun  jnd  Htatin>;:  Apparatus. 
Palm^  Houses,   etc.   erected  complete    with    our   Patent   Iron 


-  -jj  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  QREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass.  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists — .^m^^ 

We  desire  t<)  announce  the  dlBsoIutlon  (if  the  Hrnt  of  Slpfle,  Dopflel  &  Co.,  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trac 
Its  Bucceesor,  The  Sykaccse  Pottehy  Co.,  which  will  be  under  the  management  of  Wllllani  Uopffi 
and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.  The  businesB  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larner  ecale  1 
meet  the  Rrowlng  demand  for  our  goods.  We  have  accordluKly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  wll 
unsurpaBsed  facUttles  are  now  prepared  to  All  the  largeBt  order  on  short  notice.  Our  latest  Improve 
machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  < 
our  IntenUon  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  bell* 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  y.iu  will  give  UB  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO..  Office  403  N.  Salina  St..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


HOT-AIR 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
or any  other  ourpose. 

Send  lor  illustrated  Catalogue 

DeLAMATER-RIOER  AND  PUMPING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  ri^pmp 

PUMPING     cNGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  bo  simple  aod 
safe  that  a  cliild  can  run  them  Thev 
wiU  pump  water  from  shallow 
streams  or  any  k.nd  of  well.  Thev 
can  be  arranged  for  an  v  kind  of  fuel 

Capacity  1.600  to  30.000  gallons 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


Standard  Flower  Pots. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  STANDARD  POTS,  any  number: 

%-lnch  pots,  perlOOO  $  3.00     Irlnchpots,  perl000e2.00 


HILFINGER  BROS.  POTTERY, 

....    FORT  EDWARD,  N. 


Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING. 

Vols.  1  and  2.  bound  in  lialf  leather 
in  uniform  style  witli  complete  indexes, 
f2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol  3,  bound  in  style  unifotm  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  e.xpress, 
not  prepaid,  J7.00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  indexes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   QARDENINO    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICA(iO. 

j     If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 


your  friends. 
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Oct.  15^ 


Belle  Siebrecht, 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everblooming  Rose  to  date, 
so  say  the  most  successful  Com- 
mercial and  Private  gardeners. 
We  are  shipping;  yet  every  day. 

SIEBREGHT&WflDLEY. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Newport  Nursery  60. 

Orters  a  full  assortment  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  at  wholesale  and  retail.  A 
Specialty  of  the  hardy  ornamen= 

tals  as  grown  in  the  famous  New- 
port Gardens. 

Write  for  Prices  on  what  you  want. 

Newport   Nursery   Co., 

■       NEWPORT,  R.  1. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  *ill  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO.. 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mention  Gardening. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUB5    .     .     . 

IN   GREAT   VARIETY. 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•    •    Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.. 

SUPPLY  YOU? 


Catalogs 

5  bbls.  for 


BEST  POTTINa  SOIL  81.00  pe 
$4  00. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS. 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V.,  U.  S. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Koses,  A'lnes,  Small  Fruits,  Heiige  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.     IMced 

Catalogue   mailed    'tee.     EBtabllshcd   1852, 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloumlngrton,  111. 

ORCHIDS,  m 


12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application. 


Largest  builders  of  Oreeuhonse  Structures.     Six  highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Wi'Send  Four  Cents  Postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^'"^lll^^t^^T^^...... 

Factory:    Irvington-on-Hudson.  N.  V.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


KEEPS  THE  FIRE  WELL, 

As  the  Combustion  Chamber  is  Deep. 

The  "LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER 

Write  for  "Little  Giant"  Booklet,  Reference  Lists,  etc. 

S(merican  SSoi/er  Company 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St.    | 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Poiyantha  Rose, 
CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.    The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  iu  it- 
self, the  clusters  shootiug  out  from  each  joint.  co%*eriu^  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  ro«es;  full  description  of  this  Superb 
Rose  and  a  beautiful  pamtingot  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  ol  the  flower  will  be  found  in  ^^Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plants.'' 
Price,  strong  young  plants.  30c.  each;  $3-00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants.  50c.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  ''Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
Plants,"  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  toall  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  thepur- 
chase  of  the  choicest  selectionsand  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  ^eeds  and  plants.  Sent  free  to 
all  who  mention  Gardening.     Address  ^ 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,  box  o,  Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offerinj;  new 
strains  of  these  seeds 
both  lor  Fall  Sowing. 


seed,  crop  1895,  of  the  finest' 
in  the  world.      You  require' 
Catalogue  free. 
ational"  Mixed  Pansy,  25c 


10  I 


Ids. 


25c. 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YORK,  26  Barclay  St.         84  &  86  Randolph  St..  CHICAGO. 


Hardy  Ferns 

and  Flowers. 
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arieties  of  hardy 


You   will  find  > 

fernery. 

LILIES  ""  "'"""■  i? 
BOG  GARDEN  Krl 

&c.    Send  for  Deserlptl 

Edward  Gilleti,  Souttiwick,  Mass. 


broobBlde. 
ratumB,  Krainerl.  Coral 
'  of  Siberia,  &c. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Crccus.  Na 
cl88U8.  Liilee  and  other  Milbs  f< 
fall  planting. 


iRASSKS  AND  OKAINS  for 

Autumn  sowInp—Oreer'a  Autumn 
ratalOKue  free  offers  the  best  at 
fair    prices.      Stale    Tour   wants 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


:  St..  Philadelphi! 


Vnl     IV  S2.00aYear. 

vol.  IV.  24  Numbers. 


CHICAGO,   NOVEMBER   I,   1895.  Tocents  No.  76 


RESIDENCE    OF    MR.   F.   P.   LIVINGSTON.  PITTSBURG.  PA. 


Landscape  Gardening. 


flow  I  PLANTED  MY  PLACE. 

To  one  wlio  has  broad  acres  to  lay  out 
and  plant  it  must  indeed  be  a  delishtful 
task,  knowino;  that  each  tree  and  plant 
will  have  ample  room  to  grow  and  fully 
develop.  The  favorite  flowers  may  grow 
in  sun  or  shade,  each  plant  at  hotEC  in  its 
native  element,  and  in  (juantities  to  de- 
light a  lover  of  the  beautiful.  Xo  tree  nor 
shrub  need  crowd  that  velvet  stretch  of 
lawn,  so  necessary  to  feast  the  eye  with 
pleasing  contrast. 

To  those  who  desire  to  grow  many 
vaiieties  of  flowers,  and  who  have  but  a 
small  portion  of  terra  finna— say  fifty  by 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet — it  becomes 
a  puzzling  question  how  to  proceed  with- 
out having  the  ground  look  like  a  polka- 
dot  pattern,  and   indeed,  when  the  area 


of  a  good  sized  house  and  porch  is  taken 
out,  there  seems  but  little  room  left  for 
lawn  or  flowers. 

For  example,  we  have  a  corner  lot  fiftj' 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  Mostly  all  suburban 
property  has  comparatively  good  soil, 
having  been  used  for  truck  gardens  and 
then  serving  as  pasture  fields.  We  com- 
mence operations  for  building  in  the 
spring  by  plowing  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  lot,  and  with  a  two-horse  team 
scooping  the  soil,  including  sod.  to  the 
street  and  alley.  Excavate  cellar  for 
house  and  spread  the  earth  thus  obtained 
evenly  over  the  lot.  In  the  late  fall  (when 
the  house  is  completed)  fill  in  lot  with  the 
soil  previously  removed  and  add  enough 
soil — obtained  from  the  surface  of  some 
old  pasture  field— to  raise  the  lot  two  feet 
above  the  sidewalk  and  alley,  sloping  it 
away  from  the  house. 

Spade  in  a  thick  coating  of  well  rotted 
cow    manure   (it   should    not    heat  wlicn 


piled  up),  leaving  the  ground  rough  but 
close  to  finished  grade.  Commence  the 
following  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  by  carefully  spading  over 
the  entire  lot,  breaking  up  all  lumps  and 
rotted  sod.  Now  prepare  some  fine  soil 
of  same  material  as  the  lot  filling,  and 
level  the  lot  to  proper  grade.  Roll  it 
down  and  sow  thickly  with  the  finest 
selected  grass  seed,  but  use  no  clover. 
Now  with  a  sharp  tooth  rake  scratch 
over  the  surface  and  roll  as;ain.  Sod  the 
curved  terrace  portion  where  it  joins  the 
sidewalk,  a  strip  about  eighteen  inches 
wide  will  be  sufiicient  to  prevent  washing 
ou  .  Keep  ihe  ground  from  caking  by 
frequent  spraying  with  a  rose  nozzle. 
When  the  grass  is  high  enough  to  use 
lawn  mower  cut  it  once  a  week  during 
the  summer. 

Plantains,  dandelions  and  crab  grass 
must  be  pulled  up  by  hand;  or  if  allowed 
to  get  too  large  take  a  thin  bladed  knife 
with  a  chisel  point  and  cut  under  thesod. 
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removing  the  crown.  All  other  weeds 
will  die  out  by  fiequent  cutting.  After 
the  first  year  we  use  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, applying  lightly  two  or  three  times 
during  the  spring.  We  prefer  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  weed  seeds  and 
theconYenience  of  handling.  Who  will  tor- 
get  the  appearance  or  odor  of  a  lawn  that 
has  received  a  coating  of  fresh  manure? 

The  begonia,  pansy  and  wild  flower 
beds  are  placed  at  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  where  they  are  in  shade  until 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
These  beds  are  filled  in  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  inches  with  leaf  mould  and  wood 
earth  carted  from  the  forest.  A  small 
portion  of  thoroughly  decomposed  cow 
manure  is  added. 

Now  a  hedge  is  a  very  desirable  thing 
to  enclose  a  lot,  but  where  the  lots  are 
only  fifty  feet  or  less  in  width,  a  dividing 
line  of  any  kind  (in  front),  detracts  from 
the  appearance,  and  the  twenty-four  inch 
terrace  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  fence  in 
front.  As  the  rear  portion  of  the  lot  is 
not  to  be  a  lawn,  but  devoted  entirely  to 
flowers,  it  will  look  neater  if  enclosed.  If 
we  use  a  hedge  here  the  roots  will  en- 
croach too  far  into  the  garden,  robbing 
the  plants  of  food  andaboveground  cast- 
ing a  shadow  and  preventing  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  and,  as  we  wish  to  use  all 
the  available  space  forflowers,  this  would 
never  do,  so  we  make  a  light  fence  of 
three  lines  of  one  and  one-quarter  inch 
gas  pipe,  passing  through  light  posts  of 
locust  or  cedar. 

The  main  walks  to  the  front  and  rear 
of  the  house,  including  sidewalks,  are 
stone.  All  paths  among  the  plants  and 
flowers  are  sodded  and  the  grass  kept 
closely  cut  and  neatly  edged.  Beds  are 
level  with  the  paths,  except  the  iris  bed, 
which  is  sunken. 

We  make  out  our  list  of  plants  accord- 
ing to  plans,  so  as  to  get  the  orders  to 
the  nurserymen  in  January,  thereby  re- 
ceiving plants  among  the  first  shipments 
in  spring.  With  but  few  exceptions  we 
purchase  natred  varieties,  and  buy  from 
firms  making  a  specialty  of  the  plants  we 
want.  We  rarely  plant  out  tender  stuff' 
until  Decoration  Day,  as  it  will  progress 
more  rapidly  in  the  conservatory  or  sunn  v 
window  and  will  be  in  no  danger  of  being 
stunted  by  frost. 

Such  bulbs  as  cannas,  tuberoses,  glad- 
ioli, caladiums  and  tuberous  rooted  be- 
gonias we  start  in  March,  using  flats 
12x24-  inches  by  3  deep,  filled  with  sandy 
earth.  To  get  large  plants  from  seed  of 
begonia  Vernon  and  cuberous  rooted  be- 
gonias we  sow  in  pans  not  later  than 
December,  transplant  often,  harden  off" 
well,  and  set  out  after  June  first.  We 
always  grow  some  cannas  from  Madame 
Crozy  seed,  a  great  many  will  come  true, 
and  if  one  foot  high  when  set  out  will 
bloom  from  July  until  frost.  To  get  best 
results  from  seedlings  set  them  two  feet 


apart,    and    cut   off  the    old    flowi 


enng 


in  warm  water.  Remove  and  plant  those 
that  burst  open  the  germ  end;  then  take 
the  balance  and  cut  oft'  the  hull  on  germ 
end,  which  can  be  recognized  by  a  small 
spot  on  one  end.  Then  plant  in  a  layer 
of  one  inch  of  sand  with  two  inches' of 
good  soil  underneath. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLAN. 

1.  Magnolia  Watsonii. 

2.  Magnolia  stellata. 

3.  Magnolia  Lenneii. 
■t.  Funkia  Sieboldii. 
5.  Eulalia  gracillima. 

0.     Wistaria  Sinensis,  [)uri)le.    Trained 
over  porch  entrance. 
7.    Baltimore  Belle  rose. 


8.  Clematis  paniculata. 

9.  Clematis  Mme.  Edward  Andre. 

10.  Clematis  Jackmannii. 

11.  Clematis  Henryi. 

12.  Arundo  Donax  variegata. 

13.  Gladioli,  white  or  pink,  and  Pearl 
tuberose  altemateh'. 

14.  Canna  Mme.  Crozy.  | 

15.  Canna  Florence  Vaughan    ! 

16.  Canna  Alphonse  Bouvier     ) 
Tulips  in  early  spring. 

1 7 .  Clema  tis  Jackmanni. 

18.  Clematis  Mme.  Baroniie  Viellard. 

19.  Ampelopsis  Roy  lei. 

20.  Queen  of  the  Prairies  rose. 

21.  Eulalia  Japonica  variegata. 

22.  Funkia  grandiUora. 

23.  Betula  alba  pendula  laciniata. 

24.  Prunus  pendula. 

25.  Lily  of  the  valley. 

26.  Begonia  Vernon.  Hyacinths  in 
early  spring. 

27.  Ampelopsis  Veitchii. 

28.  Hardy  ferns  and  native  wild  flow- 
ers. 

29.  Tuberous  rooted  begonias.  Hya- 
cinths in  early  spring. 

30.  Eulalia  zebrina. 

31.  Pansies. 

,32.    Aristolochia  Sipho. 

33.  Phlox  decussata. 

34.  Geraniums,  balsams,  heliotrope, 
etc.    Border  of  coleus,  not  clipped. 

35.  I'ucca  aiamentosa, 

36.  Geraniums,  tuberoses,  gladioli  and 
tritomas. 

37.  Herbaceous  peonies.  While  plants 
are  small  plant  seedling  canna  between 
peonies.     Border  of  coleus. 

38.  Iris  Sibirica. 

39.  7r;'s  Germanica. 

40.  Iris  Kcempferi. 

41.  Water  lily  pond. 

42.  Geraniums. 

43.  H   P.  roses. 

44.  Lilac  Souv.  de  L.  Spath. 
45"     Lilac  Leon  Simon. 

46.  Lilac  Marie  le  Graye. 

47.  Lilac  President  Grevy. 

48.  Prunus  Pissardii. 

49.  Sopliora  Japonica  pendula. 

50.  Pyrus  Malus  Parkmannii. 

51.  Cornus  florida  rubra. 

52.  Cornus  florida  pendula. 

53.  Lilium  longiflorum. 

54.  Lilium  elegans  atrosanguineum. 

55.  Lilium  speciosum  album. 

56.  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum. 

57.  Lilium  tenuifolium. 

58.  Lilium  elegans  citrinum. 

59.  Lilium  candidum. 

60.  Lilium  auratum. 

61.  Phlox  Drummondii. 

62.  Tall  nasturtiums. 

63.  Columbines. 

64.  Evening  primrose. 

65.  Amarantus  caudatus. 

66.  Sweet  peas. 

67.  Irish  yew. 

68.  Bay. 

69.  Hydrangea,  Thos.  Hogg. 

70.  Hydrangea,  Otaksa. 

71.  .Agave  Americana. 

72.  Dwarf  Japan  weeping  maple. 

73.  Dwarf  Japan  weeping  maple. 

74.  Tea  roses,  carpeted  with  English 
and  Spanish  iris. 

75.  Shirley  poppies. 

76.  White"  F/)/o.v  Drummondii. 

77.  Oriental  poppies. 

78.  White  petunias,  with  Salvia 
splendens. 

79.  White  and  pink  poppies  with  white 
balsams 

80.  King  of  Tom  Thumb  nasturtiums. 

81.  Candytuft  with  blue  Victoria  bach- 
elor's button. 

82.  Dwarf  ageratum  and  white  bal- 
sams. 


83.  Conservatory. 

84.  Amarantus  caudatus. 

85.  White  hollyhocks. 

86.  Double  sunflower. 

87.  Morning  glory. 

88.  Ipomoea  paniculata. 

89.  Concord  grape  vine. 

90.  Narcissus  poeticus. 

91.  Narcissus  Horslieldii. 

92.  Narcissus  Rmperor. 

93.  Narcissus  Empress. 

94.  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin. 

95.  Narcissus  Henrv  Irving. 

96.  Heliotrope. 

97.  White  balsam. 

98.  Rudbeckia. 

99.  White  asters. 

100.  Tritomas. 

101.  Pink  asters. 

102.  Blue  and  white  asters. 

103.  Hollyhocks. 

104.  Sunflowers. 

105.  Hollyhocks. 

106.  Castor  bean. 

107.  Tree  lilac. 

108.  Fern  leaf  beech. 

109.  Golden  oak. 

110.  Purple  beech. 

111.  Pin  oak. 

112.  American  elm. 

113.  ."imerican  beech. 
I'ittsburg,  Pa.  F.  P.  Livingston. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


As  a  rule  the  autumn  coloring  of  our 
trees  has  not  been  extra  good  this  season 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  seven  weeks' 
severe  drouth  we  have  had  this  fall. 
Among  autumn-tinted  trees  and  shrubs 
however  stands  the 

Japanese  WINGED EUONYMus(£.a/af  us). 
There  is  a  specimen  eight  feet  high  and  as 
much  through  in  a  border  here,  and  it  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  light  pink  and  dark 
pink  mixed  everywhere  through  and  over 
the  whole  plant.  Its  orange-scarlet  fruit 
although  small  also  adds  to  its  beauty 
now,  and  it  would  have  been  better  were 
it  not  for  the  injury  done  the  blossoms  by 
frost.  May  17  last. 

Winter  Berry  bushes  {Prinos  verti- 
cillata)  and  P. Isevigata are  verv beautiful 
in  fruit. 

Amelanchier  Japonica,  as  a  shrub 
both  for  fine  foliage  and  an  abundance  of 
showy  crimson-scarlet  fruit  is  first-class. 

Cornus  kousa  known  also  as  Ben- 
thamia  Japonica  colorsup  well  in  fall,  and 
retains  its  leaves  into  November,  it  also 
is  highly  desirable  on  account  of  its  white 
wax-like  flower  bracts  in  June,  and  its 
strawberry-like  fruit  in  September. 

The  Aconite-leaved  Japan  Maple 
(Acer  Japonicum  var.  aconitifolium)  is  a 
wonderful  shrub,  other  Japan  maples  are 
well  known  and  need  no  further  remarks, 
but  the  coloring  every  fall  of  this  scarce 
tree  is  really  superb,  let  alone  its  deeply 
divided  foliage.  Besides,  the  tree  is  hardy 
and  a  good  grower. 

The  Sea  Elder  (Baccfian's  halimifolia). 
There  are  two  forms,  the  male  which  is 
worthless  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  the 
female  which  is  exceedingly  showy  at  this 
time  of  year  when  its  white  pappus  gives 
the  shrub  the  appearance  ofa  shower  of 
snow  on  a  bush.  Some  plants  display 
their  pappus  early,  others  late,  in  all 
covering  the  season  from  September  till 
hard  frost  sets  in.  And  it  is  hardy  and 
easy  to  grow.  We  never  propagate  any 
except  the  female  form. 
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The  Chinese  Matrimony  Vine  (Lycium 
Cbinense)  also  is  grand.  From  the  end  of 
September  till  hard  frost  sets  in  every 
shoot  and  branchlet  is  bending  under  its 
load  of  conspicuous  oval  orange-scarlet 
berries.  By  tying  up  the  main  stems  to  a 
tall  pole  and  allowing  the  side  branches 
to  hang  down  to  the  sides  an  uncommon 
pvramid  of  green  and  scarlet  may  be  ob- 
tained. J.  R.  Trumpv. 

Kissena,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21,  1895. 


flPfllDES  ON  THE   ROOTS  OF  YOUNG  TREES. 

Last  fall  I  procured  some  fryit  trees 
from  a  northwestern  nursery,  and  during 
this  summer,  although  they  had  the  best 
of  care  (wrapping  the  trunks,  proper 
watering,  etc.),  and  notwithstanding 
when  planted  they  had  good  roots,  they 
died.  This  fall  the  concern  I  purchased 
from  sent  me  new  stock  to  take  the  place 
of  the  dead  trees.  When  planting  them 
we  found  the  roots  densely  covered  with 
(white)  aphides— millions  of  them— the 
soil  that  clung  to  the  roots  being  full  of 
the  insect  and  every  angle  in  the  roots 
being  a  nest  for  hundreds.  Some  of  the 
stock  had  been  planted  before  the  aphides 
were  seen  at  the  root,  but  since  then  we 
resurrected  the  others  and  found  the 
aphides  on  all.  This  is  a  caution  to 
buyers  of  nurserj-  stock  to  carefullv  ex- 
amine the  roots  and  if  aphides  are  present 
to  be  sure  to  exterminate  every  one,  or 
death  to  the  plant  will  surely  result. 
When  my  trees  died  they  went  off  as  with 
the  '"fire  blight"  of  the  books,  but  I  am 
now  convinced  the  aphides  did  the  work. 
Amatel'r. 

Chicago,  October  14,  189.5. 


In  mv  shrubbery  beds  the  soil  is  rich.  I 
planted  my  deutzias  in  the  spring  and 
next  winter  thev  were  all  killed  back  con- 
siderably, while  plants  in  a  neighbor's 
grounds  remained  all  right.  I  saw  that 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  this.  I  ex- 
amined mj'  neighbor's  plants  carefully 
aud  found  them  in  poor  soil  and  in  small 
individual  holes.  The  annual  growth  of 
his  plants  was  hardly  one-fourth  that  of 


mine.  My  plants,  being  in  a  bed  and  well 
cared  for,  made  a  stronger  and  later 
growth,  and  did  not  thoroughly  ripen  it 
by  the  time  winter  set  in.  Since  then  I 
protect  them  and  will  until  they  some- 
what exhaust  the — to  them— over-rich 
soil. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  althaea 
{Hibiscus  Syriaciis).  In  my  neighbor's 
grounds  it  makes  an  annual  growth  of 
some  eight  inches  and  last  winter  it  killed 
back  about  five  inches.  He  does  not  cut 
them  back  in  spring  as  is  the  rule.  But 
my  plants  make  twenty  or  more  inches  of 
growth  and  as  this  shrub  blooms  all 
along  the  new  growth  I  get  three  times 
as  many  flowers  as  he  does.  This  strong 
growth,  however,  will  not  ripen,  so  I  pro- 
tected it,  for  I  would  rather  do  the  cut- 
ting back  myself  than  have  Jack  Frost  do 
it  for  me,  I  am  severe  enough  but  he 
might  be  worse.  These  two  shrubs  can 
be  grown  here,  and  when  established, 
called  hardv,  but  some  winters  will  pinch 
them.  ■  W.  C.  Eg  an. 


Xanthoceras  Sorbifolia,  how  to 
RAISE  IT  FROM  SEED.— We  have  several  in- 
quiries about  this.  Take  an  ordinary  seed 
flat,  that  is  a  shallow  box,  and  fill  it  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  light  soil, 
then  sow  the  seed,  pressing  it  into  the 
soil,  now  fill  up  with  soil  level  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  flat.  Set  the  box  in  a  cold 
frame,  north  or  east  facing  is  best,  and 
spread  a  layer  of  swamp  niossor  an  arm- 
ful of  leaves  over  it  to  lighten  the  frost 
and  prevent  the  freezing  and  thawing 
throwing  the  seeds  out  of  the  ground. 
Cover  the  frame  with  a  sash  over  winter, 
and  a  mat  over  it.  Towards  spring  keep  a 
lookout  for  the  sprouting  seedlings,  and 
the  moment  they  appear,  give  them  a  lit- 
tle more  light  and  treat  them  like  other 
germinating  seedling  shrubs. 

Di.'iEASED  Maples.— E.  E.  T.,  Brighton, 
Maryland.  It  is  probably  too  late  to  do 
anvthing  to  ihe  trees  this  season,  but  if 
you  will  kindly  mail  us  a  few  good  speci- 
mens of  the  diseased  leaves,  in  a  stif)  box 
—say  tin  or  light  wooden— we  shall  try 
to  advise  you  about  it. 

Transplanting  the  Weeping  Purple 
Beech.— H.  E.  B.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  apropos 


of  our  note  page  23,  October  1,  tells  us 
that  three  years  ago  he  imported  some 
plants  of  it  from  Europe,  and  that  they 
now  are  "six  feet  high  with  full  bushy 
pendent  heads,  and  beautiful  beyond  all 
upright  trees." 

The  Missouri  Silver  Thorn— What  is 
it?  asks  a  reader.       It  is  Eleeagnus  hor- 


The  Flower  Garden. 


FLOWER    GARDEN  NOTES. 

Hibiscus  "Sunset."  (Catalogued  last 
spring  as  a  desirable  novelty).  Seeds 
sown  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  early  part 
of  March  made  stocky  little  plants  to  set 
out  in  May.  Four  were  planted  in  what 
I  consider  poor  dry  soil,  but  freely 
watered,  and  where  they  got  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun  from  morning  until  evening; 
one  in  heavy  and  three  in  sandy  soil,  get- 
ting about  three  or  four  hours  sunlight 
a  day.  Those  planted  in  full  sunlight  have 
grown  about  7  feet  high,  with  heavy 
thick  stalks,  while  the  others  are  only 
about  5  feet  high  and  have  smallerstalks. 
The  catalogues  say  that  the  plants  will 
bloom  when  quite  small,  but  the  first 
flowers  on  mine  did  not  open  until  Sep- 
tember 17,  and  were  on  the  plants  grown 
in  full  sunlight.  The  others  have  not 
flowered  yet.  The  color  is  described  as 
cream,  but  I  should  call  it  a  clear,  light 
canary,  with  a  deep  maroon  center.  The 
first  flowers  were  7  inches  across  when 
fully  expanded,  and  attracted  considera- 
ble attention  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
colors,  and  as  a  curiosity,  but  as  they 
have  short  stems  (which  a're  pricklv),and 
last  only  from  morning  until  late'  after- 
noon, they  seem  rather  worthless  for  cut 
flowers.  The  plant  branches  freely, 
all  the  branches  growing  upwards,  and 
the  leaves  are  very  large  and  deeplv  cleft, 
but  rough  and  coarse.  The  buds  come  all 
along  the  end  of  the  main  stalk  and 
branches,  and  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  each  plant  will  probablv  have  pro- 
duced 60  or  70  flowers,  unless  cut  down 
before  that  time  by  frost.  The  chief  defect 
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of  the  plant  is  that  many  of  the  leaves 
turn  vellow,  thus  giving  it  a  vEry  untidy 
appearance.  It  is  not  troubled  bv  insects, 
except  now  and  then  a  hairy  caterpillar. 
Begonia  Evansian.\.  (Said  to  behardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  if  given  sufficient 
protection  in  winter).  I  can  discover  ab- 
solutely no  fault  in  connection  with  this 
lieautiful,  easilv  grown  and  most  satis- 
factorv  plant. '  It  is  a  true  begonia,  both 
in  leaf  and  clusters  of  lifjht  pink  flowers. 
As  long  as  I  have  a  garden  I  intend  never 
to  be  without  a  number  of  them.  I  won- 
der it  is  not  seen  in  every  garden,  as  it 
rciiuires  no  care  whatever,  except  to  be 
kept  moist  at  the  roots.  Rooted  cuttings 
set  out  last  May  have  made  large  branch- 
ing plants  about  18  inches  high,  which 
are  full  of  flowers.  The  exposure  is  such 
that  the  plants  get  only  a  few  hours  sun 
a  dav,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  light. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  compact,  and 
the  leaves  do  not  scald  or  rust. 

CiJOMi-  i'UN<-,ENS.  Ifanvbody  likcsthis 
coarse,  weedy  looking  plant,  it  ought  to 
be  grown  in  a  north  or  northeast  expos- 
ure as  much  sunlight  dwarfs  the  plant 
and  shrivels  the  flowers.  Even  in  hot 
weather  the  flowers  shrivel  up.  When 
the  flowers  of  the  main  stem  first  open, 
and  if  the  cluster  is  large,  the  plant  is 
fairly  decorative,  .■\gainst  a  background 
ot  Ta"cknianni  an  I  paniculata  clematis,  as 
I  had  it  this  vear  it  is  for  a  short  time 
(luite  attractive.  It  is  terribly  infested 
with  a  light  green  worm  like  that  to 
which  climbing  nasturtiums  are  so  sul)- 
ject.  One  word  of  caution.  Don't  plant 
it  near  your  veranda  if  you  wish  to  enjoy 
vour  summer  evenings  out  of  doors,  or 
expectvyour  friends  to  call  to  see  you,  as 
it  emits  an  odor  so  nearly  resembling 
that  of  that  Httle  animal  called  Mephitis 
Americana,  as  to  be  distinctly  disagree- 
able. „, 

HUNNEMANNIA        FUMAKI^FOLIA.  1  He 

leaves  are  light  green  and  finely  cleft, 
something  in  the  style  of  eschscholt- 
zia  The  flowers  are  large  and  tulip- 
shaped,  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow 
with  orange  stamens.  On  the  plant 
and  when  cut  they  last  in  perfect 
condition  for  days.  I  wonder  it  is  so 
rarelv  seen  in  gardens.  Seed  ought  to  be 
startedindoors early,  as  otherwise  it  will 
not  bloom  until  late.  My  experience  in 
transplanting  would  lead  me  to  adviseits 
being  planted  in  small  pots  and  turned 
out  with  aballot  earth.  [A  perfect  beauty 
and  an  old  one  in  cultivation  m  some 
gardens.  In  a  general  way,  however,  it 
is  almost  unknown.  Its  big  name  is 
against  its  popularity.  Call  it  Hunne- 
mann's  Golden  Poppy,  and  let  our  seeds- 
men give  it  a  boost,  and  get  plenty  new 
seeds  of  it  and  sell  them  in  liberal  packets, 
and  we  believe  manv  people  will  grow  it 
and  like  it -Ed.] 

Nasturtiums,  climbing  and  dwart.  Any 
suggestions  looking  towards  preventing 
these  beautiful,  albeit  common,  flowers 
from  losing  their  leaves  by  turning  yellow 
would  be  gratefully  received.  In  dry  or 
moist  soil  appears  to  be  the  same,  and 
the  complaint  is  seems  to  be  universal.  I 
do  not  mean  that  all  the  leaves  turn  yel- 
low, but  enough  of  them  to  spoil  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants.  L.  C.  L.  J. 
Xew  York,  September  27,  ISO.'). 


vou  to  unfasten  it  from  the  trellis  or 
'other  support,  'ay  it  flat  on  the  ground 
and  cover  it  with  sods,  earth  or  sand, 
over  this  a  little  litter  or  leaves  may  be 
placed  if  the  spot  is  cold  or  exposed. 
Burying  in  this  way  is  a  safeguard 
against  rot  in  winter  and  the  serious 
changes  of  temperature  >  ou  are  apt  to 
have  in  early  spring.  Hay,  straw  or 
similar  litter  would  also  do  all  right  for  a 
winter  covering  were  it  not  for  the  mice 
they  harbor.  Mulching  it  well  over  the 
roots  and  wrapping  up  the  top  in  mat- 
ting, sacking,  or  straw  is  good  and 
about  all  we  can  do  with  it  when  it  is 
intertwined  on  a  trellis  or  among  other 


P0LYflNT«U5  NARCISSUS. 
F.  N.  B.,  Northern  Indiana,  writes: 


had  a  beautiful  bed  of  polyanthus  narcis- 
sus last  spring,  by  dint  of  covering  with 
leaves  in  a  frame,  but  1  never  thought  to 
take  up  the  bulbs  after  the  leaves  had 
died  down,  and  now  the  young  leaves 
are  two  inches  high.  Will  they  be  ruinea? 

Not  necessarily.    Set  a  frame  overthem 
now,  but  don't  put  the  sashes  on  except 
as  a  protection  from  hard  frost.    Over 
the  ground  among  the  bulbs  spread  a  good 
layer  of  rotted  leaves  that  had  lain  m  a 
pile  since  last  vear,  or  loose  leaf  soil  from 
hollow   places  in    the   woods,   or   finely 
rotted,  light    chaffy  manure,  this  is  to 
mulch  the  ground  well  without  covering 
over    the  young  leaves    so    much  as  to 
bleach  them  as  they  advance  in  growth. 
Bank    well  with   leaves,  fresh  or  littery 
manure,  or  the  like  around  the  frame  to 
keep  out  the  frost,  and  in  severe  weather 
keep  the  sashes  on  the  frame  and  cover 
them    over  with    straw,   hay,    mats    or 
shutters,  to  help  exclude  some  of  the  frost 
and  prevent  hasty  changes  of  freezing  and 
thawing.    You  will  probably   save  them 
all  right.    The  error  into  which  you  fell 
is  a  common  one,  and  one  we  have  spoken 
of    several    times.     All    tender    narcissi 
should   be    lifted  when    their  leaves    die 
down  in  early  summer,  and  kept  out  ol 
the  ground-  dark,  dry,  and  cool  as  prac- 
ticable till  the  following  fall,  when  they 
may  be  planted  out  again  as  before    This 
ripens  the  bulbs,  renders  them  less  liable 
to  rot  in  summer,  and  discourages  growth 
in  fall,    thereby   rendering  them  hardier 
than  they  would  be  had  they  started  to 
grow  before  winter  set  in.      Polyanthus 
narcissi  are  not  hardy  as  a  rule,  in  the 
northern  states.    The  paper   white  nar- 
cissus so  much  grown  by  florists,  and  the 
•'Chinese  sacred  lily"  now  so  popular  arc 
common  forms  of  this  narcissus. 


CLEMATIS  MflDfllWB  BflRONNE  UlELlflRD. 

[.P.  p..  Independence,  Mo.,  asks:  "Is 
tliis  clemaris  hardy  in  Western  Missouri 
and  if  not  how  should  it  be  protected.'" 

It  probably  is  as  hardy  as  the  other 
large-flowered  yarieties  and  in  a  warm 
sheltered  place  will  survive  without  any 
covering.    At  the  same  time  wc  advise 


BEDDING     PLANTS     IN     LINCOLN     PARK, 
CAlCflOO. 

White  and  rose  colored  ten  weeks  stock 
were  used  together  in  beds  bordered  with 
Centaurea  candidissimn  in  the  flower 
garden.  By  pinching  out  the  old  flower 
heads  the  stocks  were  kept  in  good  form 
until  midsummer  when  they  were  replaced 
bv  vincas  or  celosias.  Pansies  were  freely 
used  and  did  well,  until  late  in  the  sum- 
mer. Mr.  Stromback,  the  gardener,  starts 
them  late,  invariably  sowing  the  seed 
during  Christmas  week  instead  of  in  th- 
fall  Bv  this  plan  his  plants  come  into 
flower  inly  a  little  later  than  fall  sown 
pansies,  and  remain  in  flower  until  China 
asters  are  far  enough  advanced  to  accept- 
ably replace  them. 

Geraniums  of  course  hold  a  prominent 
place,  semi-double  varieties  being  mostly 
used  because  thev  hold  their  flowers 
longer  than  single  ones.  Those  in  favor 
are-  Mme.  Bruant,  red,  a  strong  grower 
and   good  bloomer:   Emilc  de  Oirnvdin, 
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pink,  with  similar  qualities;  La  Favorite, 
white,  and  very  satisfactory;  GuiUan 
Mongelle,  a  good  scarlet;  Dr.  Jacoby, 
salmon;  and  President  Leon  Simon,  an 
old  but  excellent  dark  red.  The  single 
varieties  in  use  are:  Mrs.  G.  M.  Garr,  an 
excellent  white;  Rev.  Watkins,  scarlet; 
and  Gloire  de  Caboniy  and  Mrs.  E.G. 
Hill,  both  salmon.  Gettysburg,  crimson, 
and  Madonna,  scarlet,  are  two  new  single 
ones  that  are  being  tested  and  seem  to 
promise  well.  Rose  geranium  is  the  only 
sweet  scented  variety  used,  and  in  fancy  ■ 
leaved  sorts  the  choice  is  limited  to  Moun- 
tain of  Snow  and  Eari  Roslyn,  both,  as 
grown  here,  being  compact,  dwarf  grow- 
ing plants.  ,     T  .       , 

Years  ago,  when  I  first  saw  the  Lincoln 
Park  flower  garden,  I  noticed  acelosia, 
or  old  fashioned  cockscomb,  of  unusually 
dwarf  form,  fine  combs  and  rich  color. 
Every  time  I  have  been  there  since  the 
same  flower  has  attracted  my  attention. 
Strangers  always  remark  it  and  old 
ladies  make  no  effort  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  pillage  the  plants  of  seeds.  1  have 
never  seen  any  like  it  elsewhere.  It  is 
called  President  Thiers.  Mr.  Stromback 
got  the  seed  years  ago  and  has  kept  it 
pure,  the  dwa'rf  form  of  the  variety  mak- 
ing it  partieulariv  desirable  as  a  bedder. 
[President  Thiers  cockscomb  has  been 
catalogued  bv  some  seed  firms  for  years. 
Their  description  of  itis,"Ce/os/acn.stat;i 
nana  var.  President  Thiers— a  very  fine 
dwarf  crimson  variety,  with  dark 
foliage."-ED.]  The  beds  of  glowing 
crimson  cockscombs  are  always  bordered 
with  Centaurea  gymnocarpa. 

Beds  of  pink  verbenas  are  an  even  sheet 
of  flowers.  Red  and  white  flowered  vinca 
are  used  together  in  beds.  They  are  liked 
because  if  the  seed  is  started  in  January 
oreariierina  temperature  ot  70  .trans- 
ferred to  pots  wiien  large  enough  and 
shifted  when  necessary,  they  are  in  flower 
when  planted  out  June  1,  and  remain  in 
good  form  until  frost.  Theirbright  flow- 
ers and  glossy  foliage  make  an  attractive 
bed.  .  ,  , 

There  are  beds  of  large,  very  richlv 
colored  single  petunias  that  receive  anc 
deserve  much  attenrion.  Theseed  issaved 
each  vear.  A  finely  colored,  large  flow- 
ered "strain  of  single  China  pinks,  var. 
Heddewlgii.  is  propagated  in  the  same 
wav.  The  seed  is  started  inside  or  in  a 
frame  about  April  1,  and  the  seedlings 
transferred  to  pots.  In  tact  all  ot  the 
beddingplants  used  in  the  park  are  grown 
in  pots  before  being  planted  out,  to  the 
end  of  securing  well  rooted  plants  that 
can  be  transplanted  without  checking 
their  growth,  thus  insuring  immediate 
»ood  results  in  the  beds.  Globe  amaranth 
Srold  fashioned  crimson  bachelor's  but 
ton,  a  variety  of  everiasting,  is  used  as  a 
bedder.  .  ,  ... 

Begonia  semper/iorens,  pink,  and  its 
variety  Vernon,  red,  are  the. only  ones  in 
use  out  of  doors.  ,.  ,    i   ■ 

The  yellow  daisy,  Oueen  of  Belgium,  is 
proving  a  capital  bedder.  It  is  very 
pretty  and  lasts  well  when  cut. 

Torenia  Fournierianii  Browallia  elata. 
two  unassuming  little  annuals  make 
modest  beds  among  those  of  bnghter 
hues.  Cope's  Pet  ageratum,  and  helio- 
trope are  both  used  as  bedders.  bo  also 
is  Agrosteniwa  coeli-rosa  and  snap- 
dragons and  asters  in  vanety,  the  last 
being  mostly  of  the  Victoria  type. 

Four  cannas,  i.e., Mme. Crozy , Florence 
Vauehan,  Egandale  and  Alphonse  Bou- 
vicr  are  seen  in  beds  on  the  terraces  and 
bordered  with  scarlet  and  crimson  zinnias 
and  others  with  a  very  pretty  ornamental 
-rass,  Pennisetuni  longistyluni,  that 
^T,ows    about  fifteen   to  eighteen  inches 
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high.  It  is  not  hard_v  but  is  easily 
wintered  under  greenhouse  benches.  The 
clumps  are  divided  up  in  February  and 
make  niee  pot  plants  in  time  for  planting 
out.  and  it  soon  shows  feathery  heads 
that  continue  in  good  form  until  frost. 
[Why  all  that  bother?  We  never  take  in 
an  old  plant,  mereh-  save  a  lot  of  seed 
and  sow  it  indoors  in  early  spring.  These 
seedlings  begin  blooming  quite  early  and 
arc  of  good  health.— Ed.] 

Other  hard3'  ornamental  grasses  used 
arc  the  eulalias  and  Erianthus  Ravenna;. 
The  coleuses  in  favor  here  are  Wonderful. 
Jay  Gould,  Tassellata,  Firebrand,  Ver- 
schaffelti,  and  Golden  Bedder.  The  last, 
however,  is-  used  sparingly  because  it 
drops  its  leaves  if  the  nights  are  cold. 

Other  foliage  and  edging  plants  in  tise 
arc:  Santolina.othonna, /res/ne  Lindeni, 
Acalypha  tricolor.  Golden  feverfew,  plain 
and  variegated  thyme.  Cineraria  mari- 
tirna,  Centaurea  gymnocarpa.  Seniper- 
vivum  calcareutn  and  echeverias  and 
.iltema'.theras  in  variety.  Alternanthera 
latilolia  being  a  strong  grower  is  used 
for  edging,  and  so  is  A.  aurea  which 
makes  a  somewhat  taller  growth  than 
aurea  nana;  versicolor  is  used  both  for 
edging  and  in  carpet  beds. 

Chicago.  F.  C.  Se.wkv. 


LILIUM  flURATUM. 

GOLDEN  K.iVED  I.II.V  Or    l.\l'.\.\. 

When  the  photograph  here  illustrated 
was  taken  there  were  thirty-five  open 
blooms,  averaging,  by   actual   measure- 


ment, fullv  six  to  seven  inches  in  diame 
tcr,  and  three  unopened  buds  that  devel- 
oped later  on.  The  stem  was  not  over 
four  feet  high,  being  much  shorter  than 
some  bearing  twelve  to  thirteen  blooms. 
In  a  bed  of  twenty-four  bulbs  five  stems 
were  fasciated,  and  in  each  instance  were 
not  as  tall  as  those  that  retained  the 
normal  round  stem.  All  these  except  the 
one  illustrated  produced  numerous  small 
and  in  many  cases  imperfect  flowers. 
While  this  specimen  of  bloom  is  the  finest 
one  I  have  ever  grown  it  is  in  no  way 
very  remarkable.  In  G.\rdening  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1894, is  illustrated  a  truss  hiv- 
ing eighty  blooms  on  a  flat  stalk  seven 
feet  high,  and  some  mentioned  as  having 
been  exhibited  at  various  places,  having 
respectively  one  hundred,  one  hundred 
and  twenty, one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  blooms,  but  in 
no  instance  is  the  size  of  the  flower  given. 
In  my  bed  were  several  having  ten  to 
thirteen  good  sized  flowers,  nearly  all 
blooming  at  once,  makin?  a  handsome 
sight.  A  photograph  was  taken,  but  the 
plate  proved  defective.  The  one  illus- 
trated was  the  earliest  in  the  bed  to 
bloom. 

L.  auratum  has  been  in  cultivation  a 
little  over  thirty  years,  and  has  probably 
caused  as  much  plea.sure  as  and  more 
sorrow  than  any  flower  in  our  gardens. 
It  reminds  meof  the  littlegirl  that  "when 
she  was  good  she  was  very,  very  good, 
and  when  she  was  bad  she  was  horrid." 

I  presume  that  mv  experience  is  that  of 


hundreds,  namely,  that  good  bulbs 
planted  in  the  fall  and  well  protected  dur- 
ing the  winter  can  be  depended  upon  the 
following  summer  for  a  fair  show  of 
bloom,  but  never  after.  Some  of  a  lot 
may  bloom  the  second  year,  and  in  some 
instances  longer,  but  a  bed  devoted 
wholly  to  auratums  will  have  manj- 
v.icant  spots  after  the  first  season  of 
bloom.  The  bulbs  are  so  cheap  and  a 
bed  in  full  bloom  presents  such  an  at- 
tractive sight  that  it  paj'S  to  renew  the 
bed  each  season,  or  at  least  ever3'  second 
vear.  My  treatment  of  the  bulbs  is  as 
lollows:  The  bed  is  two  feet  deep,  well 
drained  and  contains  good  sandy  loam, 
the  top  being  slightly  higher  than  the 
surrounding  sod.  and  moneywort  (Lysi- 
nincliia  Numrnularia)  planted  over  it  for 
a  summer  mulch.  The  bulbs  are  planted 
six  inches  deep  on  a  two-inch  layer  of 
sand,  and  covered  with  the  same  mate- 
rial and  then  the  Ved  filled,  early  in  the 
winter  a  heavy  coating  of  strawy  manure 
is  put  on,  extending  two  feet  outside  the 
lied  all  around.  I  started  last  fall  with 
'monster  bulbs"  obtained  from  J.  W. 
lilliott  of  Pittsburg.  This  fall,  judging 
by  the  appearance  of  the  stems,  all  are  in 
lair  condition  and  can  be  risked  for  an- 
other season,  except  six,  which  will  be 
replaced  this  fall.  Next  spring,  early,  a 
le  jv  will  be  started  in  pots  and  transferred 
to  vacant  spots,  to  replace  those  that  this 
fall  looked  all  right  but  failed  to  mate- 
rialize. This  will  give  me  a  fair  looking 
bed  next  year,  which  will  be  the  second 
season  The  next  fall  all  the  bulbs  will 
be  taken  up  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones. 
The  best  of  those  taken  up  are  planted  in 
o  pen  spaces  in  the  shrubbery,  where  if  they 
materialize  they  are  welcome,  and  if  they 
fail  thev  arc  not  missed.  W.  C.  Egan. 
Highland  Park,  III. 


TflE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Clean  up  the  beds  and  borders,  and 
make  everything  look  as  neat  and  tidvas 
possible.  A  lot  of  frost  HUed  plants  and 
half  dead,  bedraggled  old  stems  of  peren- 
nials are  not  very  nice  surroundings 
about  our  doors,  nor  do  they  bespeak 
very  much  for  our  neatness  and  orderli- 
ness. Root  up  and  clear  away  to  the 
rot  heap  all  frost  killed  coleus,  heliotrope, 
vinca,  salvia,  ageratum,  zinnia,  balsam, 
alternanthera  and  other  tender  plants. 
Tear  down  moonflower,  morning  glory, 
nasturtium  and  other  vines  that  have 
been  nipped  by  frost,  and  get  the  trellises 
or  strings  that  supported  them  cleaned  of 
leaves,  tendrils,  strings,  etc.  Cut  over 
cannas,  and  lift  and  store  the  roots  as 
recommended  in  last  issue.  Cut  over  dah- 
lias; remove  the  tops  to  the  rot  pile,  and 
dig  up  the  roots  and  bring  them  indoors 
to  a  warm  dry  place  io  cellar.  Unless 
you  are  short  of  them  Ihere  is  no  need  of 
saving  all  of  the  roots;  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  them  should  be  enough,  and  in 
spring  we  can  divide  the  old  plants  three 
or  four  fold.  Cut  over  gladioli,  and  lift 
and  store  them  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  frost,  but  not  kept  over-warm. 
Tuberous  begonias  like  about  the  same 
winter  temperature,  so  do  oxalis.  But 
arums  of  most  kinds,  and  especially  amor- 
I)hophallus  and  caladiums,  like  warmish 
quarters,  that  is,  a  night  temperature  of 
not  less  than  50°;  and  so  do  tuberoses 
and  tigridias,  both  of  which  should  now 
be  up  and  inside. 

In  the  fields  and  woods  when  asters, 
golden  rods  andotherperennialsdiedown 
in  fall,  the  withered  stems  broken  down 
and  torn  still  adhere  to  or  stick  around 
the  plants,  arresting  the  wind  blown 
leaves  and  snow,  and  thus  forming  a  per- 
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feet  winter  covering  to  the  plants.  The 
same  sort  of  thing  in  the  case  of  pa;onies, 
irises,  coreopsis,  gaillardias  and  other 
border  flowers  would  also  hold  good;  for 
tidyness'  sake  though  we  cannot  permit 
it;  we  can  do  just  as  well  though.  We 
can  cut  down  all  of  those  and  other  plants 
close  lo  the  ground  and  remove  their 
tops,  then  spread  a  good  layer  of  well 
broken  up  manure  all  over  the  border  or 
bed,  covering  crowns  and  roots,  letting  it 
stay  there  till  spring,  when  the  rough 
part,  if  any  there  be,  is  forked  oft',  and  all 
the  fine  part  dug  into  the  ground.  More 
than  that  this  over-all  mulching  protects 
all  manner  of  little  self  sown  seedlings 
that  may  have  sprung  up  in  the  borders, 
saving  them  for  spring  planting  if  we 
wish.  And  while  the  old  straw  of  irises 
and  other  rank  plants  would  afibrd  a 
happy  home  for  field  mice  in  winter,  the 
manure  dressing  gives  them  no  shelter. 
In  the  case  ot  evergreen  pentstemons, 
statices,  veronicas  and  others  we  are  par- 
ticular to  scatter  the  manure  only  lightly 
on  top  of  the  plants  and  heavier  around 
and  between  them;  over  mistflowers, 
Japan  anemones,  acanthus  and  such  as 
have  a  reputati  n  for  being  somewhat 
precarious  we  mulch  heavier  than  on  the 
average. 

We  winter  our  Canterbury  bells,  forget- 
me-nots  and  daisies  in  a  cold  frame  as 
much  because  they  are  easier  to  handle  in 
that  way  than  in  the  open  garden  than 
to  better  protect  them  from  frost.  Holly- 
hocks, foxgloves  and  sweet  williams  we 
mulch  heavily  about  with  clean  tree 
leaves  with  a  little  dirt  or  loose  manure 
thrown  over  them  to  keep  them  from 
blowing  away.  The  leaves  alone  when 
there  is  no  grassy  stufi  among  them  is  not 
an  attracti\e  home  for  mice,  still  they  will 
inhabit  it  if  better  is  not  at  hand.  We  cut 
over  the  tritomas,  say  six  inches  above 
ground,  and  lift  a  lot  of  them  and  heel 
them  in  in  a  cold  pit  over  winter;  but  the 
majority  weletstayin  the  ground, mulch- 
ing them  heavily  with  leaves,  strewing 
their  own  cut-over  foliage  over  the  tree 
leaves. 

Grasses.— We  will  now  cut  them  over. 
Arundo  Donax  is  cut  over  close  to  the 
ground  and  the  stems  saved  to  mate 
windbreaks  of  in  winter;  then  we  cart  in 
a  layer  of  fresh  stable  litter  six  inches 
deep  over  the  crowns  and  roots,  leaving 
it  there  all  the  time.  The  eulalias  are  cut 
over  about  a  foot  or  so  above  ground 
and  a  heavy  mulching  placed  around 
them;  the  stubble  in  the  middle  is  protec- 
tion enough  to  the  crown  and  admits  air 
freely.  Pampas  grass  in  rigorous  neigh- 
borhoods should  be  lifted  and  wintered  in 
the  cellar;  if  left  outside  protect  it  heav- 
ilv.  A  piece  of  roofing  paper  laid  over  the 
crowns  of  somewhat  tender  grasses,  and 
held  in  place  hy  a  few  forkfuls  of  litter 
around  it  makes  a  good  protection. 

We  winter  a  good  many  pansies  on  a 
raise!  bed  out  of  doors,  where  they  keep 
well  till  spring;  a  few  evergreen  branches 
are  laid  over  them  to  shade  them, protect 
them  from  being  heaved  by  frost,  and 
catch  the  snow. 


Greenhouse  and  Window. 


TAB  VARlBGflTED  RUBBER  FLflNT. 

W.  H.  A.,  Boston,  wants  to  know  about 
it,  also,  "Is  it  a  disease  of  the  plant  that 
causes  the  whiteness,  or  is  it  a  natural 
color?  Florists  here  who  have  it  to  sell 
say  it  is  natural,  those  who  don't  keep  it 
say  it  is  a  disease.    I  have  been  thinking 


of  buying  some,  but  I  don't  want  them  if 
the  variegation  is  a  disease.  I  know  you 
will  tell  me  the  truth  in  the  matter." 

The  white  variegations  in  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  Mountain  of  Snow  geranium 
and  Japanese  hop  vine  are  just  as  much 
of  a  disease  as  is  the  variegation  in  the 
leaves  of  F/cus  elastica,  at  the  same  time 
while  those  three  plants  are  of  exceed- 
inglv  eas3'  cultivation  the  variegated  rut- 
ber  plant  is  not.  True.  W.  K.  Harris  of 
Philadelphia  and  some  other  florists  who 
make  a  specialtj'  of  this  and  similar 
plants  succeed  with  it  admirabh',  butnot 
at  all  so  the  average  florist.  The  leaves 
have  an  ugly  way  of  turning  brown, 
splitting  and  dryingup,then  dropping  off 
and  leaving  the  specimen  bare  and  ugly. 
See  what  James  Dean  (one  of  our  largest 
and  best  florists)  says  about  it  in  Gar- 
DKNiNG,  Februarv  15,  '9-1,  page  170. 


OUR  BIG  GERANIUM. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  B.,  Harrisville,  Pa.,  writes: 
"We  have  a  big  geranium  in  one  of  our 
hardware  store  windows.  Three  years 
ago  in  September  we  put  it  in  an  8-inch 
pot  in  good  garden  soil  and  rich  leaf 
mould  and  set  it  in  the  south  window. 
The  first  year  it  reached  to  the  top  of  the 
window  and  had  a  dozen  or  more  large 
trusses  on  it  at  one  time.  The  second 
year  it  filled  the  window  with  bloom, 
having  20  trusses  of  blooms  on  at  a  time. 
At  present,  entering  the  fourth  year,  it  is 
not  so  thrifty.  During  all  this  time  it 
has  not  been  cut  back  or  repotted.  Mr. 
B.  objected  to  it  being  pruned  or  dis- 
turbed in  any  way,  so  the  man  and  plant 
have  had  their  own  sweet  will  and  now 
the  geranium  is  suffering." 

Bless  him,  he  did  what  he  thought  Vas 
right,  and  you,  in  letting  him  have  his 
own  way,  did  right  also.  But  why  didn't 
you  take  a  slip  from  that  geranium  and 
grow  it  according  to  your  own  sweet 
will,  and  in  that  way  teach  him  that 
while  he  might  know  a  good  deal  about 
nails  and  saws  his  wife  knew  more  than 
he  did  about  growing  window  plants? 
Give  the  geranium  a  larger  pot  right 
awaj',  for  it  must  be  starving  to  death;  if 
it  is  in  ill  health,  however,  cut  it  pretty 
well  back  some  time  before  you  repot  it, 
reduce  the  ball  of  roots  a  little  at  potting 
time,  and  use  an  undersized  rather  than 
large  pot  to  begin  with,  .\fter  all,  it  may 
be  easier  to  begin  with  a  young  plant. 


TilE  GREENflOUSB. 

Have  all  the  plants  nice  and  clean  and 
prettily  arranged,  and  keep  the  house 
clean  and  tidy.  Ventilate  freely  in  fine 
weather,  but  very  carefully  in  boisterous, 
wet  or  cold  weather.  Avoid  a  close, 
muggy  atmosphere,  and  an  over-high 
temperature  is  detrimental  to  the  plants. 
By  economizing  the  sun  heat  in  the  dav 
time  we  can  do  with  much  less  fire  heat  at 
night. 

While  chrysanthemums  are  now  very 
gay  and  beautiful  we  must  not  allow 
them  to  monopolize  the  greenhouse  room 
or  our  attention  so  much  that  the  other 
plants  get  overcrowded  or  overlooked. 
The  moment  their  best  flowers  are  cut  off 
or  past  remove  the  plants.  Tea  roses, 
carnations,  scarlet  geraniums,  several 
begonias,  marguerites  and  orchids  are  in 
good  bloom. 

Bring  into  the  greenhouse  a  few  of  the 
most  advanced  of  the  Roman  hyacinths 
and  paper  white  narcissus  for  flowers  in 
early  December,  and  then  a  few  more  once 
a  week  or  fortnight  for  a  succession.  If 
the  other  hyacinths,  tulips  and  narcissi 
are  still  out  of  doors  cover  them  enough 
to  keep  frost  away  Irom  them;  but  it  is 


about  this  time  we  generally  bring  them 
indoors  to  a  place  in  the  cellar,  covering 
them  as  before.  This  is  for  convenience' 
sake  only.  Pot  or  box  up  a  lot  of  lily  of 
the  valley  for  winter  forcing.  Dutch 
bulbs  should  be  well  rooted  before  forced; 
not  so  with  lily  of  the  valley.  It  can  be 
potted  to-day  and  set  into  the  forcing 
house  to-raotrow,  but  don't  try  to  force 
it  early  unless  you  are  handling  cold  stor- 
age roots. 

Keep  all  young  stock  in  actively  mov- 
ing condition,  giving  them  heat,  light 
and  moisture;  at  the  same  time  we  must 
remember  that  palms,  ferns  and  our  col- 
ored-leaved tropical  plants  as  a  rule  like  a 
little  shade. 


TOBACCO  DUST  AS  A   MUUCti   fOR  VIOLETS. 

A  subscriber  from  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
asks:  'What  is  your  opinion  on  using 
tobacco  dust  as  a  mulch  for  violets- 
would  itbe  apt  toinjure  theirfragrance?" 

We  would  not  use  itexceptas  an  insect- 
icide. If  we  wanted  a  tobacco  mulch  or 
even  an  insecticide  for  aphides  among 
violets  we  would  take  fresh  tobacco 
stems  and  chop  them  up  with  a  hatchet 
to  reduce  them  to  a  size  easily  worked  in 
between  and  under  the  plant  leaves,  then 
moisten  it  and  shut  up  the  house  or  frame 
to  warm  it  and  better  give  off  the  pun- 
gent vapor  to  kill  the  insects.  Use  more 
fresh  stems  every  third  or  fourth  day  for 
a  week  or  two  till  every  greenfly  is  dead, 
then  do  away  with  them  altogether. 
Tobacco  has  manurial  value,  but  it  also 
has  a  vile  smell,  and  although  the  fra- 
grance of  the  violet  may  overpower  that 
of  the  tobacco,  you  wouldn't  like  to  offer 
a  hunch  of  tobacco-charged  violets  to  a 
refined  lady.  Then  find  some  other  mulch- 
ing for  the  violet  bed. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CflRySANTflEMUMS, 

I  grow  part  of  my  plants  in  boxes,  out 
of  doors,  and  restrict  them  to  crown  buds, 
these  as  you  know,  come  largest,  and  as 
the  plants,  when  they  are  in  the  open  are 
subjected  to  the  natural  ripening  during 
August  and  September,  they  generally 
produce  the  earliest  flowers.  From  these 
boxes  I  have  just  made  the  following 
notes.  Among  the  varieties  nowin  bloom, 
some  of  them  last  year  were  late  and 
their  earliness  this  year  must  be  accounted 
for,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  method  of 
growing  them,  which  usually  results  in 
earliness.  Dr.  Wakeley,  a  large  bronze, 
in  full  bloom  and  of  magnificent  form, 
habit  being  dwarf  to  medium.  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Darby,  an  English  variety,  is  also  in 
flower  at  this  date;  the  flower  is  of  a 
medium  size,  reflexed  form  of  a  very  rich, 
brilliant  pink  color.  Mrs.  C.  Meyers,  also 
an  English  importation  by  me  two  years 
ago,  is  of  very  dwarf  habit,  and  the  flow- 
ers are  handsome,  twice  the  size  of  those 
of  Mme.  F.  Bergmann,  reflexing  in  form, 
and  of  a  clear  white  color,  shading 
towards  the  center  a  delicate  lemon,  with 
age  turning  pure  white.  H.  L.  Sunder- 
bruch,  immense  yellow,  is  by  far  the  best 
of  all  the  earlj'  yellows  with  me  both  this 
year  and  last;  it  has  been  the  first  yellow 
to  open.  Its  habit  is  very  dwarf"  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Wiedersheim,  one  of  last  year's 
novelties,  also  appears  to  be  early,  the 
flower  is  full  and  solid,  a  little  above 
medium  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  Mermet 
or  rose  pink.  It  was  awarded  a  certifi- 
cate at  Philadelphia  last  year.  Majestic 
is  also  in  full  bloom.    It  is  sport  from 
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cot  color,  Owen's  Perfection,  a  fine  white 
anemone;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  a  certificated 
English  variety  with  pink  outside  petals, 
shading  to  white  to  the  center,  are  all 
opening  fine.  Nemesis,  very  dwarf  in 
habit  is  of  a  rich  shell  pink  color,  some- 
thing after  the  order  of  V.  H.  Hallock  but 
lacking  in  size.  [.  H.  Reichraan,  distrib- 
uted by  Jones  of  England,  although  origi- 
nating at  Short  Hills,  is  a  fine  large  clear 
golden  yellow  bloom  hardly  yet  in  per- 
fection, but  it  bids  fair  to  hold  its  own 
for  several  years  to  come. 

Thos.  H.  Spaulding. 
Orange,  N.  J.,  October  22,  1895. 


NEW  EARLY  WHITE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  DAY  DAWN. 


Mrs.  H.  G.  Hill  but  I  can  see  no  difference 
between  it  and  its  parent,  and  think  its 
originators  were  probably  misled  by  a 
flower  of  the  parent  appearing  a  little 
brighter  and  not  fading  out  as  Mrs.  Hill 
has  a  tendency  to  do.  Yellow  Queen  is 
not  holding  up  its  reputation  lor  earli- 
ness,  as  it  is  but  half  open.  Madame  F. 
Bergmann  is  ready  to  cut  and  about  30 
other  varieties  are  in  a  semi-open  shape. 

The  next  way  in  which  I  grow  plants  is 
in  pots,  generally  of  five  to  six  inches  size, 
they  are  from  later  cuttings  and  do  not 
develop  quite  as  early  as  those  grown  in 
boxes.  In  this  class  about  the  only  variety 
which  is  open  is  Marion  Henderson, 
whose  color  is  magnificent,  the  flowers 
are  tairly  large  and  well  developed.  It 
should  be  classed  asoneof  thebestearlies, 
in  fact  in  mv  judgment  it  is  superior  to 
Mrs.J.G.  Whilldin. 

The  third  manner  in  which  I  grow 
chrysanthemums  is  to  plant  them  out  on 
the  greenhouse  benches;  none  of  these  as 
yet  is  open,  but  a  large  number  are  show- 
ing color.  One  or  two  seedlings,  which 
were  early  last  year,  are  but  three-fourths 
ex  landed"  now.  Mrs.  Parker  is  three- 
fourths  open.  J.  H.  Troy,  lauded  as  an 
early,  is  but  three-quarters  open,  and  J.  E. 
Lager  is  not  yet  showing  color,  these  two 
are  in  boxes. 

This  is  the  date  on  which,  last  year,  a 
number  of  the  early  flowering  varieties 
were  exhibited  before  the  committee  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  awarded 
certificates.  Amongst  these  were  Mrs.  M. 
R.  Parker,  Jr.,  J.  E.  Lager  and  J  H.  Troy 
and  all  of  them  had  been  in  bloom  some 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  previous.  This 
year  they  are  just  about  in  what  might 
be  called  their  prime,  showing  that  the 
season  is  about  this  much  later.  The 
shop  windows  in  New  York  also  tend  to 
demonstrate  this  fact,  as  but  few  varie- 
ties are  shown.  A  new  early  variety  of 
immense  size  and  high  built  form,  with 
dwarf  habit  and  foliage  close  up  to  the 
stem  named  Marion  Cleveland  will  ap- 
pear this  year  for  future  honors,  and  I 
think  will  be  disappointing  to  no  one. 


Amongst  other  varieties  developed  at  this 
date  are  F.  Walz,  a  dwarf,  of  pink  color 
but  being  a  little  pale  will  be  against  it. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Hurley,  of  dwarf  habit  and 
having  magnificent  golden  bronze  flowers 
of  more  than  average  size. 

The  old  and  well  known  variety  Whill- 
din, Miss  M.  M.Johnson  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Weidersheim  are  looking  larger  and  hand- 
somer than  ever.  Since  last  writing  the 
bloom  has  risen  above  its  lormer  height 
and  its  waxen  texture  is  very  beautiful. 
Beau  Ideal  is  large  and  looking  well. 
Burt  Eddy  is  a  rather  coarse  flower  with 
broad  petals,  of  an  unplea.sant  shade  of 
magenta,  its  only  recommendation  being 
size.  Golden  Wedding  although  usually 
late  is  now  about  half  developed  and  in 
grand  condition, showingnosymptomsof 
the  dreaded  disease  so  often  reported 
from  different  sections.  In  my  judgment 
the  cause  of  this  disease  should  be  laid 
more  to  the  grower  than  the  varietj',  as 
from  observation  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion the  trouble  is  caused  by  over- 
feeding and  over-watering.  This  state- 
ment applies  equally  as  well  to  other 
kinds  affected  the  same  way  and  in  con- 
firmation of  my  views  complaints  are 
generally  lodged  against  those  which 
have  sparse  root  action  which  makethem 
unable  to  digest  the  excessive  food.  With 
me  1  have  not  a  sick  plant  on  the  place 
and  have  not  had  for  several  years,  and 
I  attribute  ray  success  solely  to  careful 
watering  and  feeding.  Esther  Heacock,a 
yellow  or  bronze  sport  from  Ada  Spauld- 
ing is  out  andlookingfine  and  handsomer 
than  ever.  Y'ellow  Queen  is  also  fully 
developed  and  ready  to  cut.  Marie  Louise 
on  crown  buds  is  in  the  same  condition. 
This  is  a  fine  white  of  immense  size.  Mrs. 
E.  0.  Walcott  does  not  look  or  do  well 
on  crown  buds,  it  should  be  taken  on 
terminals. 

Dorothy  Shea,  an  English  variety,  is  of 
good  size  and  pleasing  form.  Geraldine 
McCann,  one  of  last  year's  novelties,  has 
white  shading  salmon  towardsthe  center 
large,  high,  round  blooms,  very  full  and 
of  novel  marking.    H.  F.  Spaulding,  apri- 


CHRySflNTflEMUIW  DAY  DflWN. 

The  beautiful  flower  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration is  a  noveltv  of  this  season,  orig- 
inating with  H.  G.'Hill  &  Co,,  Richmond, 
Ind.  It  was  presented  before  the  Chi- 
cago committee  of  the  American  Chrys- 
anthemum Society  October  19,  and  was 
recommended  for  a  certificate.  It  is  a 
large  flower  of  thereflexed  Japanese  type, 
but  with  a  slight  incurving  tendency 
near  the  center.  The  color  is  an  ivory 
vi'hite  tinged  with  faint  sulphur  at  the 
heart.  It  is  readv  for  cutting  from  the 
l.'ith  to  the  20th  of  October.  The  size 
and  beauty  of  the  flower,  coming  as  it 
does  at  a  season  before  many  of  the 
larger  blooms,  will  make  it  valuable  for 
trade  purposes,  and  the  same  qualities 
will  render  it  an  ac(iuisition  to  amateurs. 


fl  NEW  CflRySflNTflEHUM. 

A  subscriber.  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  sends  us 
blossoms  of  a  new  variety  and  writes: 
"These  flowers  were  full  open  the  first  of 
October  and  there  are  forty  of  them  on 
the  plant  which  is  of  sturdy  growth 
standing  two  feet  high.  It  is  a  seedling 
raised  from  Spaulding's  Japan  seed." 

The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  full 
double  and  pure  white,  and  the  stems 
stiff.  Should  such  earliness  become  fixed 
it  will  prove  a  valuable  variety. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


MY  COOL  GRflFE  HOUSE. 

I  have  frequently  been  requested  to  give 
a  printed  account  of  my  procedure  in 
erecting  my  cool  grape  house,  and  the 
preparation  of  its  border  and  general 
management. 

The  location  is  upon  a  slight  elevation. 
The  house  is  a  lean-to  40  feet  in  length,  13 
feet  in  height  at  back  and  3V2  feet  high  in 
front.  It  is  placed  upon  12  granite  blocks 
5  feet  by  8  inches.  The  grapery  faces  the 
south,  the  front  and  slope,  and  most  part 
of  both  ends  are  of  glass,  but  there  is  no 
glass  in  the  back  wall,  and  there  is  no 
fireheat  in  the  house.  You  have  illustra- 
tions of  my  grape  house,  also  of  my  forcing 
house  for  plants,  etc.  in  Gardening 
October  1,  both  of  these  greenhouses  seem 
necessary  to  make  complete  a  suburban 
home.  The  forcing  house  is  a  low  span- 
roofed  structure  with  a  range  of  attached 
frames  on  the  south  side  of  it.  One  thou- 
sand dollars  will  cover  the  pecuniary  ex- 
pense of  both  houses.  Indeed,  they  could 
be  erected  for  something  less,  but  I  be- 
lieve if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
economy  to  do  it  well. 

The  grape  house  runs  east  and  west, 
with  full  exposure  of  entire  range  of  glass 
lo  the  south.  Itsnorthem  protection,  as 
i.here  are  triple  rows  of  coniferous  trees 
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45  to  60  feet  high  on  north  side— sepa- 
rated only  by  a  drive  way.  could  not  be 
improved.  The  prepared  border  for  the 
vines  is  12  feet  wide  outside  of  the  house 
and  runs  its  whole  length,  and  the  whole 
space  inside  of  the  house  was  also  pre- 
pared as  a  border.  The  grade  of  house 
and  outside  border  is  2  feet  above  the 
surrounding  level. 

Under  the  center  of  both  house  and 
outside  border  a  drain  was  constructed 
to  insure  good  drainage.  It  was  exca- 
vated about  3  feet  deep  and  the  bottom 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  was  filled 
with  oj-ster  shells  and  this  covered  with 
inverted  sods,  the  top  spit  from  an  old 
pasture.  Wesaved  the  loose  soil  (reddish 
sandy  loam)  and  mixed  it  with  decom- 
posed barn  yard  manure,  largely  excre- 
ments from  cows  from  a  city  milkman 
for  the  compost  and  later,  added  bone 
mealand|WOod  ashes.  Although  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  under  the  entire  house 
is  the  same  as  what  it  is  in  the  prepared 
border  we  encourage  the  vines  to  find 
their  nourishment  in  the  outside  Ijorder, 
as  well  as  in  that  imder  house. 

The  house  contains  13  vines,  all  foreign 
varieties;  they  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Mus- 
cat Hamburgh,  Golden  Hamburgh, 
Wilmot's  New  Black  Hamburgh,  Victoria 
Hamburgh,  White  Chasselas,  and  Lady 
IJowne's  Seedling,  some  of  them  in  dupli- 
cate. We  have  ripe  grapes  from  the  fiist  of 
September  till  the  end  of  November,  the 
Chasselas  coming  in  earliest  and  the 
Lady  Downe's  latest.  From  the  time  the 
grapes  begin  to  ripen  till  after  they  are 
all  cut  we  keep  the  ventilators  more  or 
less  open  according  to  the  weather,  but 
shut  them  against  storms. 

The  grape  house  was  erected  in  1869, 
and  is  still  in  good  preservation;  new  sills 
were  put  in  ten  years  ago. 

In  November  we  prune  the  vines,  spur 
mode  and  this  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory, indeed  we  have  not  failed  to  get  a 
crop  of  grapes  during  the  past  24  consec- 
utive years.  After  pruning  wc  brush  the 
vines  over  with  a  sokuion  of  soft  soap, 
lime  and  sulphur,  about  the  consistency 
of  cream.  Takedown  the  vines  from  the 
trellis,  and  arrange  them  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  hoiise  and  then  cover  them 
with  straw  matting  to  protect  them  from 
the  sun  during  the  winter  months.  About 
the  1st  of  April  uncover  them  and  tie 
them  up  to  the  galvanized  iron  rods  used 
as  a  trellis. 

As  a  rule  we  do  not  practice  watering 
inside  of  the  house.  In  early  spring,  we 
syringe  the  vines  with  tepid  water  to 
soften  the  wood.  After  the  fruit  is  set 
we  rarely  water  the  vines  inside  the  house 
except  in  extraordinary  dry  times  during 
any  part  of  the  growing  season.  In  this 
way  we  encourage  the  vines  to  find  their 
support  largely  in  the  outside  border, 
also  we  avoid  mildew  and  other  ailments 
to  which  vines  are  subject  I  know  this 
is  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  never- 
thcl  f  s,  it  has  been  very  successful  with 
us.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted 
to  the  late  Wm.  Watt,  a  Scotch  gardener 
and  an  expert  in  grape  culture  under 
glass. 

I  attribute  our  success  largely  to  a  very 
favorable  location  and  the  protection  of 
the  house  on  t'.ie  north  side  and  to  the 
careful  preparation  of  the  soil,  good 
drainage,  and  not  watering  inside  of  the 
house  except  in  very  dry  times.  We  never 
use  any  liciuid  poisonous  preparations  for 
mildew,  but  we  u.se  pvilverized  sulphur 
freely  scattered  about  the  house  all 
through  the  growing  season. 

KF.i\|AMi.N  G.  SMrrii. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  22,  ISO.''). 


CARE  OF  BERRX  -fLflNTS. 

Blackberry  and  raspberry  plants  in  the 
north  have  cast  oft"  their  summer  drapery 
and  are  prepared  for  their  long  winter 
sleep.  Let  them  be  carefully  laid  down, 
covered  with  earth  and  nicely  tucked  up 
for  this  needed  rest.  Delay  this  necessary 
work  no  longer.  If  you  have  doubts  as 
to  benefits  of  winter  protection,  even  in 
mild  climates,  protect  apart,  leave  apart 
without  protection,  and  mark  the  results. 

After  the  ground  is  well  frozen,  straw- 
berries should  be  covered  lightly  with 
clean  straw  or  marsh  hay.  In  spring  this 
covering  should  be  placed  between  the 
rows  for  summer  mulch. 

For  pruning  grapes  bear  in  mind  the 
following  facts.  The  object  in  pruning  is 
to  get  a  well  Corn  ed  vine  and  alargeyield 
ot  the  best  fruit.  .At  least  two-thirds  of 
the  new  growth  should  be  cut  away  for 
this  purpose.  Unless  severely  pruned  more 
fruit  will  form  than  can  be  well  matured. 
Remember,  the  vine  bears  its  fruit  on  new 
wood  only,  so  canes  grown  this  year  are 
the  ones  to  preserve  for  fruit  next  season. 
Cut  back  the  vigorous  canes  to  three  or 
four  buds  each,  keep  up  a  supply  of  new 
wood  every  year.  Train  the  vine  so  it 
may  be  laid  down  and  covered  withearth 
in  winter  and  raised  and  tied  to  a  stake 
or  trellis  in  the  spring.  One  and  two  year 
old  vines  are  not  expected  to  bear  fruit 
and  are  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds. 

Trim  your  grape  vines  in  the  fall.  Re- 
move ail  weeds,  trimmings  and  surplus 
rubbish  from  the  garden.  See  that  every 
plant  and  bush  is  properly  protected  for 
winter.  Cover  the  ground  with  finely 
composted  manure  and  you  may  then 
look  forward  to  a  fruitful  resurrection  in 
the  spring.  M.  A.  Tiiavkr, 


T«E  BEST  PEARS  FOR  HOME    USE. 

After  an  experience  of  some  thirty  five 
years  with  pears  I  find  myself  at  a  loss  in 
selecting  a  half  dozen  varieties  that  would 
give  general  satisfaction  to  the  farmer  or 
for  ordinary  family  use.  When  I  left  my 
farm  on  the  borders  of  Seneca  Lake,  in 
Seneca  County,  nearly  eight  miles  from 
Geneva,  in  1870,  I  had  an  experimental 
pear  orchard  of  more  than  150  varieties. 
Some  of  these  have  since  become  obsolete, 
and  are  not  now  being  cultivated,  some, 
while  perhaps  occasionally  of  the  very  best 
quality,  are  not  always  reliable;  some 
perhaps  are  suitable  for  special  localities; 
others  subject  to  rot  at  the  core  and  need 
special  pains  to  ripen  them;  and  still 
others  are  subject  to  the  early  loss  of 
leaves  and  by  premature  ripening  are  at 
such  times  of  poor  quality. 

The  only  sorts  that  have  stood  the  full 
test  during  all  these  years,  and  which  I 
have  found  thorouglilv  reliable,  are(l) 
Washington,  (2)  Bartlett,  (3)  Sheldon, 
(4)  Anjou,  and  lo  these  I  would  like  to 
add  (5)  Bosc;  of  which  Mr.  Charles 
Downing  once  told  me  that  if  he  was  con- 
fined to  only  one  variety  it  would  be  this: 
to  which  I  would  fully  agree  were  it  not 
that  the  tree  is  so  subject  to  the  blight,  by 
which  it  is  olten  killed  outright.  Still  I 
cannot  get  along  without  it.  It  is  irregu- 
lar in  growth  in  the  nursery  and  should 
be  top-grafted. 

For  the  sixth  sort  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
to  say.  The  Seckel  is  too  delicious  to 
omit,  yet  the  insects  kno  v  a  good  thing 
and  "go  for  it,"  so  badly  stinging  the 
fruit,  that  often  it  is  difficult  to  find  many 
good  specimens.  Of  course  spraying 
would  be  a  remedy,  but  this  is  generally 
impracticable  to  ordinary  people.  Then 
again  it  needs  thinning  in  order  that  the 
balance  of  the  fruit  be  of  fair  size.  .\n 
interested  amateur  or  orchardist  would  of 


course  do  this,  but  the  common  people 
will  not.  Some  years  ago  I  might  have 
commended  Howell,  but  for  some  years 
past  it  has  so  badly  rotted  at  the  core  "as 
to  be  entirely  worthless  with  me,  and  I 
have  had  to  discard  it.  Boussoek  is  also 
sometimes  a  good  pear,  but  it  has  a  habit 
of  early  shedding  its  leaves,  and  so  it  con- 
not  be  fully  commended.  Lawrence  is 
good  and  I  know  nothing  particular 
against  it,  but  Anjou  is  so  much  larger 
and  so  thoroughly  reliable  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  it.  Flemish 
Beauty  and  others  crack.  Winter  Nelis 
often  bears  "boy's  wooden  tops,"  and  so 
I  might  go  on,  but  objections  would  rise 
up  leaving  the  sixth  variety  still  un- 
named and  I  will  have  to  leave  it  so.  with 
the  hope  that  the  planter  can  supply  it 
with  some  variety  that  has  proved  relia- 
ble in  his  locality. 

In  regard  to  the  first  named,  the  Wash- 
ington. I  sometimes  think  that  if  I  were 
confined  to  one  sort  it  would  be  this.  It 
is  only  of  medium  or  small  size,  a  regular 
and  abundant  bearer,  commences  drop- 
ping from  the  tree  about  the  middle  of 
August  and  continues  for  a  month. 
While  it  could  be  picked  and  house- 
ripened,  wnich  would  make  it  color  up 
nicely,  yet  it  is  an  "every  day  pear"  that 
needs  no  coddling,  and  is  delicious  enough 
when  picked  from  the  ground.  Sweet, 
juicv,  refreshing  and  so  pleasant  and  agree- 
able to  the  palate  that  a  Bartlett  tastes 
insipid  after  eating  the  Washington.  lis 
growth  in  the  nurseries  has  been  aban- 
doned, as  although  its  good  ((uality  was 
known  there  was  no  demand  for  it.  Why 
its  merits  have  not  been  recognized  isjier- 
haps  because  it  was  an  American  pear 
and  got  passed  by  for  the  crowd  of  foreign 
varieties  that  have  been  introduced  and 
praised.  I  may  as  well  add  that  I  am  not 
in  the  trade,  haveno  trees  to  sellanddon't 
know  who  has,  and  hence  I  have  "no  axe 
to  grind." 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  two 
other  pears  that  should  be  mentioned, 
but  they  are  much  the  best  if  grown  as 
dwarfs,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  and 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  The  first,  how- 
ever, is  generally  astringent  under  the 
skin,  and  therefore  not  always  palatable, 
but  it  is  very  fine  for  canning  or  cooking, 
far  superior  to  the  Bartlett  which  is  so 
generally  used  Although  personally  I 
cannot  commend  cooked  pears,  yet  many 
thus  Hke  them,  and  the  good  housewife  is 
usually  of  the  same  opinion.  If  she  will 
try  the  Louise  Bonne  she  will  never  after 
want  to  use  tie  Bartlett  for  cooking  or 
canning.  Gi;o.  S.  Conovkr. 

Geneva,  N.  V. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


TftE  VEOETftBLE  GARDEN. 

It  is  now  t'me  to  get  all  crops  up  out 
of  the  ground  and  stored  away  for  winter 
use.  Then  get  all  the  grounds  cleared 
and  cleared  up,  manured  and  dug,  and 
everything  left  nice  for  winter. 

Gi.oni;  Artichokes. — Whensh  rp  frost 
sets  in  cut  them  over,  lay  a  shovelful  of 
coal  ashes  or  earth  over  each  crown,  and 
a  good  armful  of  leaves  over  that  with  a 
sprinkling  of  sedge  or  litter  over  all  to 
keep  it  from  blowing  away.  The  cut 
over  tops  are  excellent  to  lay  over  the 
leaves. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  may  be  left  in  the  ground  ail 
winter  with  safetv.     But  wc  lift  part  now 
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ill  winter;  and  leave  a  part  unfUig  for 
digging  in  spring. 

Of  snap  iiiiANS  we  have  lots  yet  in  cold 
frames  that  are  well  banked  around  and 
covered  on  top  with  sashes  and  mats  or 
sedge. 

Lima  Beans.— The  pole  varieties  are 
I)ast,  the  straw  stripped  from  the  poles 
and  the  poles  stacked  dry  for  use  another 
year. 

Asparagus. — Cut  over  the  old  straw 
close  to  the  ground,  clear  it  away  and 
l)urn  it  up.  It  is  worthless  as  a  mulch  as 
all  its  leaves  drop  off  soon  after  it  is  cut. 
If  any  roots  are  required  lor  forcing  dig 
tliem  up  now  and  store  them  aside  till 
needed. 

Hekts.— Get  them  all  up,  topped  and 
covered  from  frost,  and  into  a  pit  or 
cellar  as  soon  as  practicable.  Keep  them 
cool  but  away  from  frost  When  stored 
cover  the  heap  with  some  hay,  thin  sod, 
a  piece  of  old  caqjet  or  matting,  or  the 
like,  to  keep  the  beets  from  shrivelling; 
strewing  a  little  moistish  earth  or  sand 
over  them  answers  the  same  purpose. 

Bkisskls  SPROUTS  are  pretty  hardy  so 
long  as  they  are  left  undisturbed  in  the 
field,  but  after  being  pulled  ten  degrees  of 
frost  will  hurt  them.  Strip  the  rougher 
leaves  from  them,  then  pull  them  up  and 
store  them  heads  up,  and  the  roots  in 
some  earth  on  the  floor,  and  all  close 
together  in  some  dry  outhouse  or  shed, 
or  cellar  not  near  a  dwelling  house  (they 
smell  so  badly )  where  they  can  be  kept 
drv  overhead  and  protected  from  severe 
fro'st.  Thev  keep  well  till  the  first  of 
.\pril. 

Cabbage  inclidinc,  Savii\s.— .\bout 
the  middle  of  November  we  pull  them, 
strip  oft  the  rougher  leaves,  then  place 
the  heads  close  together  and  tops  down 
in  a  single  or  double  row,  in  a  furrdV  in 
a  dry  spot  in  thejopen  ground,  burying 
the  heads  over  with  loam,  and  letting  the 
root  endsjtstick  up  out  of  the  ground. 
This  is  good  for  mature  heads.  If  only  a 
few  heads  aie  needed  they  can  be  stored 
in  a  shed  or  outhouse  cellar  and  covered 
up  from  hard  frost.  But  as  medium  sized, 
green,  not  t|uite  full  grown  heads  are  the 
best  flavored  cabbages,  we  lift  them, 
strip  off  the  I  oiigher  leaves,  then  set  the 
plants  touching  close  together,  heads  up 
and  roots  in  the  soil,  in  a  cold  frame  or 
t-ellar,  where  thev  mav  have  ,n  little  light 


and  air  in  winter  and  we  can  get  at  them 
easily  whenever  we  want  tlieni. 

Cai'Lii'lowhr  having  well  formed  heads 
can  be  lifted  and  stored  like  the  green- 
headed  cabbage,  except  thit  we  must  be 
more  careful  about  excluding  frost  from 
't.  Cauliflower  whose  heads  are  only 
forming  or  "button"  size  if  heeled  in  in  a 
frame  or  pit  and  kept  free  from  frost  will 
heart  up  about  or  before  the  holidays 
and  come  in  very  useful,  but  they  n  nst  l)c 
kept  from  frost. 

Carrots.— Treat  the  same  as  beets. 

Celery.- Get  it  up  now  and  stored 
past  for  the  winter.  If  you  have  only  a 
few  bundled  heads  ina  ridge  cover  itover 
in  the  ridge  with  le.aves,  hay,  straw,  rank 
manure,  or  any  other  convenient  mate- 
rial at  hand,  and  dig  it  out  as  you  want 
it.  But  rather  than  dig  a  little'every  day 
dig  out  enough  at  a  time  to  last  you  a 
week  or  a  month,  and  store  it,  heads  up, 
in  a  packing  box  in  the  cellar,  having  a 
little  moist  earth  in  the  bottom  of  it.  If 
you  have  plenty  room  dig  it  all  up  and 
store  it  heads  upclose  togetherin  a  corner 
of  a  cool  cellar  or  pit,  or  in  a  wide  long 
box,  the  roots  being  on  moist  earth  or 
sand;  »nd  see  that  it  is  dry  overhead.  We 
lift  it  out  of  the  ridges  and  replant  it  into 
other  ridges  in  double  or  triple  rows,  full 
depth  deep,  packed  up  with  loam  and 
covered  on  top  with  leaves  or  litter  antl 
boards  to  shed  water  and  keep  out  frost. 

Cnii-ES.— Lift  a  few  clumps  and  plant 
them  in  one  or  two  small  boxes  to  bring 
into  warm  quarters  in  winter  to  give 
young,  fresh  leaves  for  cutting  for  salads. 

Cucumbers  can  be  had  all  winter  if 
grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse;  a  hotbed 
is  good  enough  on  this  side  of  Christmas, 
but  not  so  after  that.  The  Telegraph 
breed  of  cucumbers  are  preferred  for  pri- 
vate use  and  winter  cropping. 

Endive  should  begood  now.  If  youlift 
a  lot  of  it  and  heel  it  in  pretty  close  in  a 
frame,  keeping  it  dry  overhead  and  pro- 
tected from  hard  frost  it  will  keep  in  fair 
using  condition  for  some  time  to  come. 

Horseradish  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  it 
it  is  well  to  dig  up  a  lot  of  roots  now  and 
store  them  in  sand  or  earth  in  a  box  in  a 
shed,  pit  or  cellar  for  handiness  to  let  us 
get  at  them  any  time  we  wish  to  in  winter. 

Kai,e  is  al.so  very  hardy,  but  before  the 
ground  closes  up  "bv  frost  late  in  Novem- 
ber we  lift  the  kale. 'strip  off  the  coarser 
leaves  and  licci   it   in  (juitc  close  together 


in  a  frame  or  pit  as  we  do  green  cabbage. 

Leeks  are  very  hardy,  but  in  order  to 
g't  at  them  in  winter  we  had  better  lift 
tlicm  and  heel  them  in  close  together  in 
shed,  cellar  or  pit. 

LivTTUCES  in  frames  should  be  freely 
vciililalcd  in  fine  weather,  but  kept  snug 
ag.iinst  frost,  and  to  save  them  from 
ilanqiing  oft'  the  ground  between  them 
should  be  scarified  now  and  again  to  keep 
it  loose,  open  and  dry. 

-Mint. — Get  up  some  roots  and  ])lant 
them  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  a  box  to  be 
able  to  start  them  early  in  spring,  for  we 
can  buy  spring  lamb  long  before  natural 
growth  mint  can  be  had  in  the  garden. 

Mustard  is  one  of  the  finest  of  winter 
salads.  Sow  it  thickly  in  shallow  flats  in 
a  warm  house,  window  or  greenhouse; 
while  the  soil  should  be  damp  we  should 
keep  the  germinatingplants  dry  overhead 
to  preserve  them  from  rotting  They  are 
fit  to  cut  for  use  when  from  five  to  fifteen 
days  old.  White  mustard  is  what  iscom- 
monly  used.  Curled  Cress  is  also  grown 
and  used  in  the  same  way. 

Onio.ns.- Sort  them  over  and  remove 
all  soft  wet,  decaying  or  growing  ones. 
Keep  the  sound  >  nes  in  a  basket,  box  or 
open-sided  barrel,  or  in  heaps  on  a  dry 
floor  of  barn  or  on  shelves,  in  all  cases 
covering  them  from  exposure  to  dam|)air 
or  much  cold. 

Parsley.— By  placing  a  couple  of 
boards  like  an  inverted  V  over  a  row  and 
then  covering  it  over  with  leaves  and 
litter  we  can  pick  parsley  from  out  of 
doors  till  New  Years.  For  later  use  wc 
sho'  Id  have  some  in  a  box  or  keg  in  the 
cellar  or  in  a  well  covered  cold  frame. 

Parsnips.— Lift  half  or  two-thirds  of 
them  now  and  store  them  the  same  as 
carrots.  Let  the  others  remain  in  the 
ground  over  winter  and  dig  them  then. 

Potatoes  —Be  they  in  bulk  in  pits  or 
in  barrels  in  the  cellar  be  careful  to  pro- 
tect them  from  frost  and  wet,  and,  too. 
as  careful  not  to  overcover  them  and 
cause  them  to  heat  and  rot.  If  in  the 
cellar  keep  them  dark. 

Radish. — Nic-  ones  can  yet  be  had  from 
hotbeds. 

Rhubarb.— Dig  up  what  roos  are 
needed  for  forcing  and  store  them  out  of 
doors  or  in  a  shed  where  frost  can  get  at 
them.  They  need  a  good  freezing  to 
make  them  force  kindly  in  early  winter. 

Salsify  and  Scorzonera.— Treat  the 
same  as  parsnips. 

Spin  \CH.— About  the  end  of  the  month 
after  the  ground  freezeshard  scatter  some 
sedge,  fern,  strawy  litter  or  the  like  over 
the  late  spinach  to  keep  it  till  spring. 
That  for  use  in  winter  should  also  be 
covered  up,  but  this  is  better  done  with 
a  cold  frame  and  sashes  and  mats. 

Squash.— Bnng  them  indoors  into  a 
warm  dry  place,  60°  is  the  right  temper- 
ature in  which  to  save  them  good  for 
winter  use  By  merely  '  overing  them  up 
enough  in  the  shed  or  barn  to  protect 
them  from  frost  they  are  apt  to  start 
early  to  rot. 

Turnips,  treat  like  beets. 


I  don't  kNOW  what  I  should  do  with- 
out Gardening.  I  have  just  been  going 
through  my  whole  file— I  began  to  have 
it  in  February  '9-1 — reading  over  all  the 
articles  on  my  special  hobbies  and  learn- 
ing afresh  things  that  I  ought  never  to 
have  forgotten.  I  keep  my  copies  marked 
with  a  blue  pencil  so  that  I  can  find 
quickly  the  things  I  want  and  I  also  keep 
a  special  index  of  my  own  in  my  garden 
note  book  of  just  the  articles  which  have 
been  most  valuable  tome,  and  that  I  need 
most  often  to  refer  to,  E.  T. 

New  Jerscv,  October  25,  lS9o. 
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ASK  ANY  QITESTIONS  you  please  about  plants, 
aowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical  gardening 
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A  LAUDABLE  LOVE  AND    PURPOSE.— Mr. 

F.  P.  Livingston,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
writes;  "I  have  a  great  love  for  plants 
and  flowers  and  would  be  pleased  to  do 
anything  I  can  to  impart  to  others  what 
little  knowledge  I  have  picked  up  while 
working  among  my  flowers." 

The  double  flowered  rudbeckia  for 
cut  flowers  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  plants  lor  amateurs.  As  we  have, 
however,  received  several  inquiries  about 
it  from  commercial  florists  we  would  re- 
mind them  that  the  florists'  flowers  in 
demand  in  summer,  as  a  rule,  are  white 
ones,  and  that  yellow  is  seldom  called  lor. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  if  you  wish  to  try 
it  all  right. 

Planting  Bulbs  in  the  Flower  gar- 
den is  still  in  order.  Indeed,  many  of  us 
have  not  vet  been  able  to  get  our  bulbs 
planted  because  the  ground  had  not  been 
emptied  of  summer  plants  earlier.  But 
finish  up  the  planting  of  hyacinths,  tulips 
and  narcissi  as  soon  as  possible.  Don't 
mulch  the  beds  as  soon  as  you  plant  them, 
wait  till  there  is  a  good  crust  of  frost  on 
the  ground  first. 


Magnolias  are  Fruiting  unusually 
well  this  year,  more  especially  the  hybrids 
as  Sou/angeana,  Norbertii,  speciosa  and 
the  like.  And  too  many  of  the  species  have 
borne  fruit  more  plentifully  this  season 
than  they  do  generally,  glauca,  Kohus, 
and  the  lovely  stellata  have  had  cjuite  a 
crop,  but  neither  parv/^ora,  Watson/,  nor 
hypoleiwa  has  yet  fruited  with  us 
although  they  all  bloom  abundantly  and 
each  of  the  Ji  is  considerable  of  specimen. 

The  .\nnual  Wallflower.— Some  of 
our  seedsmen  since  a  year  or  tw-o  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  fuss  about  this  plant, 
but  the  majority  of  the  firms  haven't  cat- 
alogued it  at  all.  Now  we  grow  it  and 
esteem  it  highly.  It  acts  as  an  annual  in 
this  way:  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  spring  bloom  more  or  less  all  summer 
long,  and  in  fall  they  take  a  second  spurt 
and  bloom  more  than  ever,  and  the  flovi;- 
ers  have  the  same  favorite  color  and  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  the  wallflowers  of  our 
childhood.  But  it  is  not  a  plant  that 
makes  a  big  show  !it  any  time. 

A  CORNER  IN  Bugs.— Dosoris  has  got  a 
corner  devoted  to  the  propagation  of 
Allorhina  nitida,  the  fig  eater  or  green 
'June"  buj  of  the  south.  For  two  years 
we  have  been  watching  the  strange  ap- 
pearance and  behaviorof  this  bug  among 
us,  and  now,  in  one  corner  of  the  island, 
and  nowhere  else  on  it,  the  larva;  of  this 
insect  occurs  in  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands. While  a  very  common  bug  in  the 
south,  its  breeding  in  quantity  in  New 
York  state  has  not  before  now,  so  far  as 
we  know,  been  recorded.  In  fact  common 
as  it  is  in  the  south,  very  little  indeed  is 
known  about  its  life  habits. 

Long  Island  Astonished  him.— One 
of  our  subscribers  in  Madison,  Conn., 
right  across  the  Sound  from  Long  Island 
came  over  here  the  other  day  and  had  had 
his  eyes  opened.  Rewrites:  "I  want  to 
let  you  know  (as  far  as  ink  and  papercan 
be  made  to  express  my  feelings)  the 
pleasure  of  my  trip  on  the  Island.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember  anything  I  can 
remember  looking  across  to  the  distant 
shore  of  Long  Island  which  is  not  always 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  from  this  shore, 
and  only  the  higher  parts  of  it  at  any 
time,  and  thinking  of  it  as  sand  banks. 
Of  course  in  later  years  I  have  heard 
something  of  its  reputation  for  fine  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  etc.,  but  until  I  took  this 
trip,  realized  very  little  of  its  teauty,  and 
richness  in  everything  that  goes  to  make 
life  good." 

Late  China  Asters.— We  put  in  a  large 
sowing  in  a  cold  frame  June  10  last,  and 
when  they  were  large  enough  trans- 
planted them  into  one  foot  apart  rows  in 
the  garden.  They  were  all  done  bloom- 
ing by  ttie  middle  of  October.  On  July  3 
we  put  in  another  large  sowing  in  a  cold 
frame,  transplanting  them  to  the  open 
garden  in  due  time.  They  began  to  bloom 
in  the  second  week  of  October,  and  have 
been  ever  since  and  are  now  in  fine  bloom, 
but  they  are  short  stemmed.  Of  course 
frost  injures  them,  but  the  afternoon  be- 
fore the  night  when  we  had  the  first  sharp 
frost  we  got  a  lot  of  shallow  boxes,  or 
flats,  and  dug  up  the  aster  plants,  retain- 
ing a  small  ball  of  earth  to  each,  and 
packed  them  close  together  into  the  flats. 
We  took  them  into  the  greenhous-e  over 
night,  and  placed  them  outdoors  in  the 
day  time,  and  by  this  means  are  keeping 
up  a  nice  lot  of  bright  blossoms  for  cut 
flowers. 

Don't  be  hasty  in  covering  up  your 
outdoor  plants  for  winter,  be  they  shrubs, 
roses,  vines,  perennials  or  vegetables.  If  a 


plant  is  hardy  enough  to  survive,  even 
under  a  mulching,  out  of  doors  over  win- 
ter it  should  be  perfectly  able  to  undergo 
with  impunity  whatever  weather  we  may 
have  before  December.  The  winter-killing 
time  lor  plants  is  towards  spring,  say 
after  February.  A  short  spell  of  intense 
cold  weather  does  not  do  as  much  mis- 
chief in  our  gardens  as  does  a  long  period 
of  less  intensity,  and  when  the  winter  is 
waning  and  the  light  is  brighter,  and  the 
buds  swelling  and  the  sap  moving  more 
rapidly  than  in  early  winter,  the  plants 
are  far  more  susceptible  to  injury  from 
frost.  Inuring  them  to  a  little  more  cold 
in  fall  toughens  them  rather  than  renders 
them  more  tender. 

Don't  mulch  your  strawberry  bed  or 
spinach  patch  or  pansy  bed  before  there 
is  a  good  crust  of  frost  on  the  ground; 
and  don't  wrap  up  the  rose  bushes  till 
towards  or  into  December.  Another  dis- 
advantage of  early  covering  is  the 
attraction  it  is  to  field  mice.  We  like  to 
get  the  garden  cleaned  up  of  all  surface 
rubbish  and  raked  off'  clean  before  we  do 
any  covering  just  in  order  to  do  away 
with  every  hiding  place  for  these  little 
animals.  When  the  ground  is  hard  frozen 
tliey  cannot  tunnel  it  and  do  the  mischief 
they  will  when  it  is  soft.  Strawy  or  rank 
litterv  stuff"  of  any  kind  harbors  them, 
but  they  don't  like  ground  mulched  with 
well  broken  up  or  fine  rot;ed  manure. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

It  is  now  the  2Sth  of  October  and  we 
have  had  two  or  three  quite  sharp  frosts 
enough  to  kill  down  dahlias,  morning 
glories  and  tender  plants  t  enerally,  still 
there  is  quite  a  lot  of  flowers  in  the 
garden.  The  sweet  alyssum  is  fine,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  ol  mignonette,  peren- 
nial gaillardias  are  quite  plentiful,  so  are 
pot  marigolds;  there  are  hundreds  of  July 
self  sown  pansies  in  blossom,  lots  ot  sin- 
gle fragrant  violets  and  a  fair  scattering 
of  large  single  Indian  pinks.  There  are 
lots  of  flowers  on  the  verbena  beds  and 
the  greenhouse  carnations  that  we  didn't 
need  for  lifting  and  bringing  indoors  are 
bearing  lots  i  f  nice  flowers.  The  little 
Siebold's  sedum  is  in  full  bloom  and  cjuite 
pretty.  Aster  Tartaricus,  although  big 
and  coarse  is  in  fine  bloom  just  now  and 
very  welcome.  Snapdragons, campanulas, 
esciischoltzia,  wallflowers  and  autumnal 
stocks  have  scattering  flowers  on  them, 
and  in  the  way  of  second  crops  we  have 
the  small  (cucumeritoUus)  sunflowers, red 
and  white  valerian,  bicolor  rudbeckia, 
etc.  Petunias  here  and  there  are  bright 
and  pretty  yet,  and  even  nasturtiums 
that  have  escaped  in  among  the  bushes 
have  escaped  the  frost.  In  open  places 
both  cosmos  and  chrysanthemums  have 
been  hurt,  but  in  warm  sheltered  nooks 
both  are  quite  nice  though  late.  Both  tea 
and  H.  P.  roses  are  giving  us  a  few  flow- 
ers, but  both  are  now  of  rather  poor 
quality.  Coba;a,  maurandya  and  Sola- 
tium jasminoides  (generally  called  white 
potato  vine)  where  sheltered,  have  a 
good  many  perfect  blossoms  on  yet.  And 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  our  border 
blossoms  is  the  everblooming  little 
lychnis  {seniperHorens  plenissima)  so 
much  has  been  made  of  since  a  year  or 
two. 

Shelter. — Now  while  it  might  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  insure  a  full  supply  of 
any  of  these  outdoor  flowers  so  late  as 
this  by  a  little  forethought  we  can  have  a 
liberal  number.  Shelter  is  of  first  impor- 
tance. Wherever  the  plants  have  got  into 
warji  sheltered  spots  there  the  flowers 
have  to  a  large  extent  escaped  the  trost 
and  the  blossoms  are  the  most  numerous. 
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TflE  EDITOR.VISITS  BOSTON. 

When  in  Boston  on  the  18th  and  19th 
of  last  month  (October)  we  visited  the 
Aniold  Arboretum,  Bussey  Institute, 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Harvard  Botani- 
cal Garden  and  Botanieal  Museum,  and 
in  the  foUoveing  notes  advise  our  readers 
of  some  of  our  observations  there.  We 
shall  not  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  de- 
scriptive or  technical  matter,  nor  puff- 
gush,  but  confine  our  notes  to  points  of 
practical  general  interest. 

THE   .ARNOLD  AKHORETUM 

Is  at  Jamaica  Plain,  a  suburb  of  Bos- 
ton, and  it  belongs  to  Harvard  Univeis- 
ity.  It  contains  a  larger  variety  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  than  does  any  other 
arboretum  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the 
most  progressive  institution  of  its  kind 
extant.  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  is  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson  isthe 
superintendent.  We  have  got  to  visit 
there  most  every  year  to  get  posted. 

Berried  Plants. — A  prominent  feature 
in  the  Arboretum  was  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  shrubs  bearing  ornamental 
fruit.  Chief  among  these  were  Thun- 
berg's  and  common  barberry,  spice  bush, 
viburnums  of  several  kinds,  snowberry 
and  Indian  currant,  wild  and  exotic  single 
roses,  bayberry,  choke  cherry,  the  black 
ink  berry  and  the  scarlet  winterberry, 
several  forms  of  spindle  tree,  privet, 
Chinese  and  common  matrimony  vine, 
common  and  Japanese  climbing  wax- 
work, frangula,  moiuitain  ash,  some  cor- 
nuses,  aralias  and  others. 

Colored  leaved  shrubs.— So  great  is 
the  multitude  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
Arboretum  that  we  cannot  in  a  short 
note  even  mention  one  in  a  hundred  that 
have  claims  for  autumn  tints.  But  we 
couldn't  help  noting  how  prominently 
Thunberg's  spirjea,  Thunberg's  barberry. 
Viburnum  Lentago,  Cornus  iJorida,  Rhus 
aromatica  and  R.  copallina  stood  out  in 
brilliance  among  the  vast  array. 

Carpeting  plants.— In  parts  of  the 
Arboretum  where  the  old  large  timber 
trees  are  growing  the  ground  is  covered 
with  an  underbrush  of  sumach,  barberry, 
viburnum  and  similar  growth  of  native 
shrubs  and  wild  perennials  studiously 
grouped  and  massed  for  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  intermingled  so  gracefully  as 
to  suggest  the  work  of  nature  rather  than 
the  art  of  man.  Particular  kinds  of 
shrubs  as  lilacs,  viburnums,  cornus  and 
the  like  are  planted  in  banks  and  spreads, 
each  genus  hy  itself,  and  the  plants  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  room  for  their 
future  full  development,  and  to  prevent 
the  ground  between  the  shrubs  looking 
naked  it  is  covered  over  with  some  green 
low-growing  carpeting  shrub  or  vine,  a 
very  pretty  and  effective  provision  indeed 
and  one  that  should  be  carried  out  in 
planting  shrubberies  in  private  gardens. 
Among  the  plants  used  (or  this  carpet  are 
Hall's  Japan  honeysuckle,  the  strawberry 
bush  (Euonymus  Ainericanus  var.  oho- 
vatus),  Pachysandra  procumhens,a.  little 
evergreen  from  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
and  the  Japanese  rose  Wichuraiana. 
Calling  Mr.  Dawson's  attention  to  the 
thick  mass  of  honeysuckle  carpeting  a 
certain  bed  we  asked  him  if  it  didn't  grow 
up  into  the  bushes  and  bother  him.  "Oh 
no,"  he  replied,  "a  man  with  a  stout  knife 
or  shears  can  go  around  the  shrubs  there 
once  a  year  and  cut  away  every  vine 
attempting  to  climb;  it's  only  a  few  min- 
utes' work  and  the  job  is  done  with  for  a 
season.  You  see  what  a  pretty  bank  it 
makes.  Grass  wouldn't  grow  tlierewith- 
out  much  trouble  and  attention,  but  the 
honeysuckle  needs  scarcely  any  "  In  gar- 
dens  generally   the  common   periwinkle 


and  some  forms  of  the  evergreen  ivies  and 
hypericum  are  what  are  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Actinidia  poLYGAMAis  a  slender  woody 
vine  from  Japan,  where  it  is  abundant  in 
the  forests  and  mountains  of  the  central 
and  northern  islands.  The  vine  com- 
monly grown  under  this  name  in  our  gar- 
dens and  which  we  find  to  be  so  vigorous, 
far  reaching  and  hardy  is  not  .4.  polv- 
gama  at  all,  but  A.  arguta.  The  true  A. 
polygama  is  now  at  the  Arboretum, 
where  it  was  raised  from  seed  collected  in 
Japan;  so  far  it  promises  well,  but  it  has 
got  to  be  further  tested  before  we  can 
say  much  about  its  desirability.  As  its 
leaves  turn  yellow  very  early  in  the  season 
it  is  apt  to  have  a  value  for  fine  autumn 
foliage  effect  as  well  as  for  use  as  a  hardy 
vine.  Both  the  above  actinidias  have 
some  reputation  as  edible  fruit  bearing 
vines,  and  their  fruits  are  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Hakodate  and  other  cities  in 
Japan,  but  they  are  not  agreeable  to  the 
American  palate.  Mr.  Dawson  called  our 
attention  to  a  curious  fact  regarding  .4. 
polygama:  "Now  cover  up  that  pfent 
from  the  cats,  for  they  are  crazy  for  it, 
they  not  on'y  roll  on  it  but  they  eat  it, 
and  alter  they  have  eaten  up  the  leaves 
and  tops  they  scratch  it  out  at  the  root 
and  eat  it.  They  ate  up  a  whole  lot  of 
our  seedlings  of  it." 

Magnolia  salicikolia  is  a  new  species 
from  Mount  Hakkoda  in  central  Japan. 
It  has  never  been  seen  in  bloom.  But 
Professor  Sargent  found  it  in  fruit  in  its 
native  wilds  and  was  fortunate  not  only 
in  bringing  seeds  of  it  home  with  him,  but 
in  raising  plants  from  those  seeds,  and  we 
were  delighted  to  see  several  thrifty 
young  plants  of  this  rare  tree  at  the  Ar- 
boretum. 

Douglas's  New  Arbor  Vit.e.  "There 
is  a  little  arbor  vitae  we  had  from  Robert 
Douglas  of  Waukegan,"  remarked  Mr. 
Dawson  as  he  showed  us  a  very  odd  look- 
ing form  of  this  evergreen  conifer.  It 
looked  almost  exactly  like  Retinospora 
filifera  pendula,  with  long  thread-like 
drooping  branches.  It  is  genuine  too,  for 
it  has  the  true  arbor  vitas  smell.  The 
retinosporas,  especially  those  like  filifera 
pendula  that  belong  to  the  species  pisitera, 
are  not  thoroughly  hardy  in  the  northern 
states,  they  often  get  injured  in  winter, 
but  as  the  American  arbor  vitas  are  per- 
fectly hardy  this  new  pendulous  variety 
is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our  garden 
shrubs. 

A  new  type  of  roses. — Wewereshown 
a  lot  of  seedling  roses  raised  from  seeds 
obtained  from  a  missionary  who  had 
gotten  them  from  a  practically  unknown 
(to  Europeans)  part  of  northwestern 
China.  Their  stems  were  thickly  covered 
with  moss  hke  spines,  and  their  leaves 
consisted  of  nine,  eleven  or  more  leaflets, 
somewhat  glaucous  underneath;  the 
whole  contour  of  the  young  plants,  stems 
and  leaves  instantly  reminded  us  of  young 
sprouts  of  the  rose  acacia  shrub  (Robinia 
hispid  a). 

Are  Rosa  Luclb  and  R.  Wichuraiana 
the  same?  Botanists  so  regard  them, 
and  Lucix  having  the  right  of  priority  is 
retained  as  the  proper  name.  But  now 
in  steps  the  gardener  to  smash  the  bot- 
anists' conclusions,  he  says  that  while  R. 
Lucise  is  a  true  species  R.  Wichuraiana  is 
no  species  at  all,  it  is  simply  a  natural 
hybrid  raised  from  R.  Lucuc.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  Mr.  Dawson  showed  us 
a  lot  of  seedlings  he  had  raised  from  R. 
Wichuraiana,  and  they  certainly  display 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  many  of  them 
having  little  or  no  resemblance  lo  the 
parent;  and  he  assures  us  that  no  other 
rose    whatever    in    the    vicinity    was   in 


bloom  when  the  R.  Wichuraiana  was  in 
flower,  from  which  the  seeds  were  gath- 
ered that  he  raised  these  seedlings  irom. 
But  seedlings  raised  from  seeds  of  Rosa 
Luciw  obtained  from  Japan  arc  identical 
with  their  parent. 

Rosa  Lucl«,the  influence  of  graft- 
ing ON.—'  Last  spring  I  raised  a  lot  of 
.seedlings  of  R.  Luciw,  and  while  they 
were  tiny  plants  about  two  inches  high  I 
grafted  one  onto  a  stock  oiRosa  multi flora 
that  I  had  established  in  a  pot,  and  there 
now  is  the  grafted  plant  and  there  are 
the  seedlings  on  their  own  roots."  So 
spoke  Mr.  Dawson  as  he  pointed  out  both 
to  us.  The  difference  was  almost  incred- 
ible. The  seedlings  were  in  boxes,  one- 
stemmed  and  from  eight  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  looking  fine;  but  the  little 
grafted  plant  had  made  a  bunch  of  stout, 
leafy  branches  or  shoots  that  ran  out 
from  five  to  thirteen  feet  long.  There 
was  no  gainsaying  the  fact,  for  we  exam- 
ined the  plant  closely  and  found  all  ot  the 
shoots  to  be  this  year's  growth,  and  the 
stock  itself  only  second  year's  growth. 
At  the  same  time  this  is  no  proof  that 
ultimately  the  grafted  plant  would  be 
better  than  the  own  root  plant.  It 
shows,  however,  what  a  good  stock  A'. 
multifiota  is  lor  working  on,  and  what  a 
rapid  means  of  propagation  grafting  is 
when  intelligently  done. 

A  DouBLEPiNKHYBRiDof  Rosa  Wichur- 
aiana.—Mr.  Dawson  crossed  A'.  Wichur- 
aiana with  the  common  garden  rose 
General  Jacqueminot,  and  among  the 
seedlings  raised  from  this  cross  is  one 
with  a  somewhat  general  appearance  of 
the  mother  plant,  but  its  blossoms  are 
exceedingly  double,  opening  flat  and  of  a 
pale  pink  color;  in  fact,  he  assures  us  they 
are  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
lovely  flowers  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmai- 
son  rose. 

Pyrus  betul.sfglia  as  a  stock  for 
pear  trees.— This,  the  birch-leaved 
pyrus,  is  a  Chinese  species,  and  when 
seed  can  be  obtained  easily  gotten  up  in 
that  way.  As  it  stood  in  the  nursery 
rows  it  showed  a  free,  sturdy,  stocky 
nature,  rather  than  the  tall  growths  of 
ordinary  seedlings  of  pear  and  apple 
trees  But  Mr.  Dawson  has  an  idea  that 
it  is  going  to  be  a  great  stock  to  graft  or 
bud  pears  on;  the  wood  is  supple  and 
workable,  and  it  is  a  capital  rooting 
plant,  making  an  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots  readily  and  "at  home"  instead  of 
spreading  out  in  long  thongs;  more  than 
that  it  adapts  itself  bravely  to  light  soils. 
At  any  rate  he  is  going  to  graft  a  lot  of 
the  popular  varieties  of  pears  on  this 
stock  this  winter,  and  have  the  thing 
tested  practically.  That's  common  sense. 

Lilacs  grafted  on  Syringa  villosa.— 
Syringa  villosa  is  a  vigorous,  one- 
stemmed,  Chinese  species  of  lilac,  that  of 
itself  is  an  excellent  and  showv  large 
shrub,  and  it  is  about  as  easily  raised 
from  seed  as  are  lilacs  in  general  (which 
isn't  an  easy  matter  for  an  amateur); 
more  than  that  it  is  free  rooting,  hardy 
and  so  far  as  we  have  experienced  not 
very  subject  to  the  ravages  of  borers. 
Mr.  Dawson  having  raised  a  large  lot  of 
it  from  seed  has  used  many  of  the  seed- 
lings as  stocks  to  graft  the  finer  varieties 
of  garden  lilacs  on.  The  grafts  have  taken 
kindly  and  formed  fine  bushy  heads.  The 
advantages  of  the  villosa  "stock  are  no 
disposition  to  sucker,  and  as  it  forms  a 
quantity  of  roots  all  of  these  are  at  work 
for  the  support  of  the  one  stem  and  its 
head,  rather  than  perpetually  exerting 
themselves  in  the  production  of  suckers 
as  are  common  Hlac  stocks. 

Lilacs  for  amateurs  for  outdoor 
planting,  however,  had  better  be  on  their 
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own  roots.  Gardening  has  always  in- 
sisted on  this  and  we  are  glad  to  say  Mr. 
Dawson  not  only  corroborates  our  ad- 
vice in  this  but  is  making  a  special  effort 
to  get  up  all  of  their  varieties  on  their 
own  roots.  This  is  done  by  raising  them 
from  cuttings  of  the  current  year's  wood 
put  in  in  julv.  But  they  are  hard  to 
strike.  All" of' the  new  fine  lilacs  intro- 
duced within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
were  until  a  year  or  two  ago  grafted 
plants,  hence  many  of  the  original  plants 
are  now  perforated  by  borers  till  they  are 
almost  dead,  in  fact  many  have  died  and 
sprouts  from  the  stock  roots  (when  not 
on  privet)  are  growing  in  their  place. 
Had  they  been  raised  from  cuttings  every 
sprout  that  came  up  from  the  root  would 
be  identical  with  the  parent,  so  that  if 
the  borers  should  riddle  and  kill  out  one 
stem  plenty  other  stems,  true  to  kind, 
would  sprout  up  for  the  root  to  perpet- 
uate the  varietv.  When  possible  at  all 
get  your  lilacs  on  their  own  roots. 

Shorti.\  (tAlacifolia,  although  now 
not  rare  in  cultivation, is  a  plant  of  great 
interest  as  well  as  being  one  of  much 
Ijcauty  when  it  is  in  bloom.  In  178S  the 
elder  'Michau.x,  the  noted  French  bot- 
anist, collected  a  specimen  of  it  in  the 
North  Carolina  mountains.  Aside  from 
that  little  dried  plant  in  Michaux's  her- 
barium in  France,  not  a  vestige  of  this 
plant  had  ever  been  found  or  seen  by  any 
one  for  a  hundred  years  after;  indeed 
many  looked  upon  it  as  a  mythical  plant. 
In  1877,  however,  it  was  accidentally  re- 
discovered and  in  about  the  same  place 
where  Michaux  found  it,  and  in  quantity, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  distributed  far 
and  wide.  Mr.  Dawson  has  it  growing 
in  flats,  and  he  assures  us  that  mats  of  it 
grown  in  this  waj'are  one  of  the  loveliest 
things  in  the  way  of  flowers  he  knows  of. 
It  is  hardy  here,  but  needs  the  shelter  and 
partial  shade  of  a  rock  work  or  cold  frame 
to  get  it  in  really  good  form. 

A  Variegated  Nasturtium.— In  the 
greenhouse  Mr.  Dawson  called  our  atten- 
tion to  a  variegated  leaved  form  of  a 
dwarf  scarlet  flowered  nasturtiunt  that 
was  very  marked.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
v.'as  quite  stocky  and  leafy,  and  the  leaves 
were  of  medium  size,  green  and  broadly 
banded  with  clear  white;  indeed  the 
plants  showed  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  variegated  leaved  Madame  Salleroi 
geranium. 


Is  the  Harvard  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture.  It  adjoins  the  Arbor- 
etum. Prof.  B.  M.  Watson  is  the  in- 
structor in  horticulture.  Practical  and 
scientific  branches  are  taught,  and  there 
are  ample  greenhouses  and  outdoor 
grounds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
and  the  inimitable  arboretum  close  by 
affords  them  a  field  for  further  instruc- 
tion. Ten  students  are  now  taking  the 
horticultural  course.  "Whv  do  they  take 
this  course — to  what  ultimate  use  do 
they  put  it?  we  asked  our  old  friend  the 
professor.  "Well,"  he  replied,  "some  of 
the  young  men  after  leaving  here  get  into 
a  landscape  gardener's  office  and  take  up 
landscape  work  as  a  profession;  others 
seek  positions  as  .superintendents  of  pri- 
vate estates;  and  not  a  few  have  fine 
properties  of  their  own  and  being  con- 
cerned in  improving  and  beautifying  them 
come  here  and  study  with  aptness  and 
interest." 


1  HAVE  a   high  opinion  of  Garii 
Its  columns  speak  with  the  voice  of  ex 
Ijerience,  and   are  free    from  rubbish, 
hope  it  v»-ill  alwavsremain  so.     J.  11.  C. 

Xcw  York  City' 


'Uiett-  m 


Plantingpiansandsp  cifica   [J^//^Jra)C?^  >^^^ 

tioDs  furnished  and  visits  for  i     "^^^  /        *^ 

oonsultation  made.     Eeferences '  £>•♦+    i  i      rt 

and  full  information  on  inquiry.     I  riTTsburoh.,  rCl. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


I^I^JK;    ^''ijJA.l*.  H>  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 

BRANCH  wARkHou^sEl:"^^      The  Whilldiii  Pottcry  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.                 713  TO  719  Wk 
Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  


PHILADELPHtA.  PA. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES 

For  Avenues,  Streets  and  Law  ns. 

BEECH— Purple,  Cut  I,eaved  and  Weeping. 

OAKS-Chestnut,   English,   Mossy  Cup,  Golden, 
Pyramidal,  Pin.  Red,  Turkey,  etc. 

MAPLES— Sugar.  Norway,   Silver  Leaved,  Syca- 
more. Colchicum  and  Japan. 
Ash,  Elms,  Lindens,  Sweet  Gum,  etc. 

POPLARS— Carolina,    Lombardv,    Balsams,    and 
Tulip. 

MAGNOLIAS   (in   variety)-Ginkgo,    and    Horse 

WEEPING  TREES,  a  complete  assortment. 

We  offer  an  immense  stock  of  Deciduous  Trees 
of  ail  sizes.  Many  varieties  are  of  extra  growth 
and  caliber.  Favor  us  with  a  list  of  your  wants 
for  our  special  quotations  thereon. 

The  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

:«  miles  from  Phllailelplila.    IM  miles  from  New  Vork. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


Autumn  Planting 

For  imperative  reasons  in  favor  of 
Autumn  planting  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  and  SHRUBS  and  RHODO- 
DENDRONS and  for  catalogues  and 
planting  plans,  apply  to 

Parsons&SonsCo. 


Flushing,  New  York. 

PEACH  TREES  .^rr'^o^i'i'^ 

TREES  AND  PLANTS,  i:,">^';i^^.„■',;,;!^^^ 

N.  p.  BROOKS.  Lakewood.  (Nurseries).  N. 


BUILDERS  should 
cad  our  large  adver- 
isenicnt   in  the  last 


GREENHOUSE 


LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO.,  Locklan 


tSgs. 
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^      For  Flowers  Indoors.      ^ 


Bowker's         3 
Flower  Food.      ^ 

:  A  ricli,  concentrated  fertilizer,;^ 
[odorless,  made  from  chemicals;—^ 
:  applied  in  solution  once  or  twice^S 

-  a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow-^ 
;  vigorously  and  blossom  abun-l3 
-dantly.  ^3 

-  A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-incli  pot.       — ^ 
'  larger  spoonful  for  a  4-inch  pot.       "^ 


iBowker 


FERTILIZER    CO..        -^ 

27  Beaver  St.,  New  York. =5 
43  Chatham  St.,  Bostoirr^ 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 

Stronj;  younj;  plants, 
iOc.  each;  $3  per  doz. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  (j, 
Tnrrytow  n»on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

JHorticultural 

xManuiH' 

Liquid  Manure 

made  from    it    is    cleaner,   cheaper    aiul 
better  than  from  any  other  source. 


New,  Rare  and  Beaiilitul  Plants 

Lord  Penzance's  new  hybrid  5weet  Briars,    old 

Gardeu  Roses,  Hlc.  ' 

Spirsea  "Authony  Waterer."  flowers  rich  crimsou. 
A  large  collectiou  of  rare  hothouse  arid  green- 
house plaiUs.  carefully  grown,  at  low  rates. 
Orchid.s.  etc. 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

P/EONIES— A  large  collectiou  of  the  finest  in  cul- 
ly Perenuials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 


ese Iris.  Roses.  Clematis 
ard  Fruits,  etc. 
O-Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington 


New  and  Stand 


BARGAINS    IN 


FLOWERS 


You  Can  Plant  this  Fall  with  Profit  and  Satisfaction. 


I  Plans  anil  SUBKOstlo 


1  fortho  ntklni;.    We 


TREES, 


EVERGREENS, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 

THE  SHADY  HILLiRSERY'cO.  J02'statrstre'etTB()S^      MASS."' 


TREES f 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL.  Si; 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia— 


IN' 


lARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
|THK   i:i:.\i>im;   m  k^ikn,  .ixroii  '\.  ^t\N\i\< 


BURPEE'S 

1 


«»«orlmenl  oC  ll«rclj  Oroa. 

ptivc  catnIo};uc  on  applic». 
KKADIN*:.  1WAS.>< 


■The 


amateur 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


fond  of  flowers  (and  who  i 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art. 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
nveyed  in  a  popular 
-Philadelphia  Udgcr. 


"A  magazine  that  those  i 
terested  in  the  subject  of  gf 
dening  cannot  well  afford 


A  twenty  paged  magazine  of  iutelligent  aud  practical  Horticulture.  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.  Kach  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  Ihis  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Subsrriptioii  l»ri<<-.  *';.00  per  yvAV.  !*1.()0  lor  i\  lui.iilhs.  SanipU-  .opies  Free.  In  Club 
\wtli  <;iir*|piiinK:  for  our    year,  ior    *:t.OO. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 
Bo.x  C.  ....     QERnANTOWN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Pleasant  words.— No  horticultural 
journal  in  the  country  getsmore  pleasant 
and  complimentan,'  words  from  its  sub- 
scribers than  does 'Gardening,  and  these 
evidences  of  appreciation  and  kind  feeling 
are  particularly  gratifying  tons  and  spur 
us  ontogreaterexertionsinthe  interest  of 
our  our  readers  and  in  giving  them  the 
actual  truth  as  we  know  it  and  under- 
stand it.  And  these  compliments  are  no 
meaningless  pleasantries,  the  high  stand- 
ing of  their  authors  is  an  honor  to  any 
journal.    Let  us  take  the  iollowing: 

I  CANNOT  HELP  briefly  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  the  careful  and  practical 
manner  in  which  your  journal  is  edited, 
and  of  the  continued  valuable  character 
of  the  contributed  articles.  The  little 
details  of  real  value  either  of  failure  or 
success,  which  add  to  our  positive  knowl- 
edge, even  if  given  in  the  plainest  way  and 
by  the  most  inexperienced  writer  are 
preserved  intact,  while  the  "slop-talk"  of 
the  "Bessies"  and  others  who  fill  columns 
of  some  so-called  horticultural  papers  in 
descriptions  of  their  personal  surround- 
ings and  tell  how  very  successful  they  have 
been  in  raising  petunias  in  tomato  cans, 
are  as  carefully  omitted.  I  really  don't 
know  where  else  we  can  go  to  obtain  in 
so  limited  a  space,  so  vast  an  amount  of 
interesting  and  practical  inforaiation  as 
is  contained  in  the  three  volumes  of  your 
journal  already  published.    N.  F.  Peck. 

Conn.,  October  16,  1895. 

Your  illustration  of  my  father's  [Mr. 
EUwanger  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  EllwangerSr  Barry.— Ed.]  rock-garden 
comes  out  very  nicely,  and  he  is  much 
pleased  with[it,as  also  with  your  interest- 
ing and  very  comprehensive  comments.  I 
may  siy  that  your  illustrations  are 
always  inost  excellent,  and  that  Garden- 
ing is  always  a  dainty,  convenient, 
practical,  attractive,  and  interesting 
periodical.         George  H.  Ellwanger. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  17,  1895. 

Gardening  is  a  "round  peg  in  a  round 
hole."  We  eagerly  look  forward  to  its 
coming,  read  it  carefully,  getting  all  the 
ideas,  instruction  and  enjoyment  from  it 
possible,  and  then  lay  it  aside,  regretting 
that  it  is  to  be  so  long  before  we  shall 
again  have  a  like  pleasure  in  perusing  the 
next  number.  It  fills  the  often  mentioned 
"long  felt  want"  and  occupies  a  place  pe- 
culiarly its  own;  there  is  no  publication 
of  its  kind  as  far  as  I  know  covering  the 
same  ground,  which  I  suppose  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  saying  th  re  is  no  other 
as  good.  J.  C.  Barnes. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  21,  '95. 

Gardening  is  by  far  the  best  paper  for 
amateur  gardeners  I  ever  read.  There  is 
no  humbug  nor  flap-doodle  about  it.  It 
is  most  ably  and  practically  edited.  Am 
glad  to  renew  subscription.       C.  W.  F. 

Law     office.    Oshkosh,    Wis.,     October 


/^    k.    /^rw^t      «2  Cacti,  $1.    SforSOcts. 
V  >/\l   >   I    I      ISO  Blooming  Bulbs.  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  Cacti',  116  Pages,  lOcts 


A.BLANC&CO  ! 


tPHILADELPHI' 


BERBERIS  THUNBERGIL 

Kverybotiy  Is  now  admlrlnE  the  brnilanl  autumn 
colors  of  this  splendid  new  .Japan  shrub,  the  foliage 
and  fruits  being  of  a  most  Intense  scarlet.  It  Is  un- 
rivalled In  njasses  or  as  a  low  hedge  plant.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  plant.  Vl\a  18 Inches  hlph,  $-2  .00  perdoz.; 
ll.iperUio.  18  to  2J  Inches,  13  per  doz.:  S20  per  100. 
21  to :« Inches  and  upwards.  13.75  per  doz  ;  i35  per  100. 
A  large  and  complete  stock  of  all  the  finest  decora- 
shrubs  and  plants,  hedge  plants,  etc    My  priced 

-" '-" -'■'-lU  plants  will  be  sent  to 

>f.  WATSON. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


1  foliage  t 
ay  Nurseries. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfal  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hard}'  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc,  with  everj'  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  Hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  difierent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 


Dictionary  ok  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  famiHar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  itiseminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  fjr  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons I      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)    $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masted}'  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  alloutdoors  beautiful,  more  espe- 
cially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illus- 
trated from  life.    $-1.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(  Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound'  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an  exceedingly  valuable  horticultural 
library. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wi.<sh  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE,  GARDENING  CO..  Monon  BuilclinQ.  GtiicaQO. 


KILLS  RUST 
and  MILDEW 


GRAPE  DUST 


Sold  by  the  Seedsmen. 

Made  by  BENJ.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson.  N.Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 


JAPAN  AND  CALIFORNIA  FLDRA?" 

Send  UM  your  name  and  lllo.  and  will  In  return  mall 
you  our  NEW  Catalogue  of  4^  pages  containing  all  the 
NOVELTIBS  of  aboTB  and  4  Beautiful  Colohed 
LlTHoGllArHS.  lOo.  may  be  deducted  from  lirst  order 
sent.    Address  H.  H.  BERCER  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1878.)  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1895. 
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JOHN  G.  M0NIN6ER  GO. 


Cypress 


WRITE 

(jreen= House    •^°;,,, 
2"        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   III. 

When  wrltlnK  mention  Gardening. 


E>F»F»IIVO 


Steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &,  Go.  ud. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


"Peter  Phillips,   Puuxsutawuey,   Pa.,    use 
other  pump  in  his  brewerj'." 

"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O.,  uses  no  other  i 

mmium  buitars,  Iviantiolins,  Barijos  h  Violins 

ONLY  $5  FOR    EITHER. 


HITCHINGS  &   CO. 

KHtiililiBlifd  50   VeHlH. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

Ami  I.,arK<'Ht  Manufartiirers  ot 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


i.llll!lliif^._-.;„ ^,     ,,=f^. 


The  highest  11      r  I  11 

hrame    construction. 
tSENI)  FOUK  CKNTS  FOR  II.I.IISTKATKI*  CATAI,0(ilIK 


I  1  r   for  Horticultural   Architecture    Ureenhoui 
I  Meatint;  Apparatus 
etc     erected  complete    with    our   Patent  Iron 


.233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


We  desire  to  announce  the  dissolution  of  the  Ami  of  Slpfle.  DopITel  &.  Co..  and  to  Introduce  t< 
Its  successor  The  SVHAcnsE  Potteky  Co..  which  will  be  under  the  manaaement  of  Wlllli 
and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.    The  business  will  be  CO 
meet  the  prowlni;  demand  for  our  Koods.    We  have  ac  .   . 

unsurpassed  facilities  are  now  prepared  to  till  the  largest  order 

machines  are  tumlnK  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pota  In  the  market,  and  assurluK  y 

Inuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  I 


our  IntenUon  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  sol 

that  we  can  supply  Just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  u,  a,i. 

Id  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  Rive  us  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  OHice  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Carden, Stock  _         . 

oranyotherourpose.  HllT-AIR 

Send lorlllustrated Catalogue  III*  I     Mill 

delamater-rider  and  pumping 

DlLAMATER-ERICSSON  r^p.^r 

PUMPING        tNblNt. 
ENGINE. 


safe  that  a  child  can  run  them    Ttiey 

can  be  arranged  for  any  kind  of  fuel  2 
Capacity  1.500  to  30.0UO  gallons  " 
ot  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lainater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


SAVED  BY  A  DREAM. 

set  upon  hv  anothir  auiut,  with  a  inarhlne 
to  "make  it  yourself,  just  as  pood,"  etc..  etc., 
who  soon  talitshim  to  sleep.  He  dreams  he's 
back  at  the  World's  Fair,  almost  famished, 
can't  live  without  a  good  cup  of  coffee,iiulck. 
Meets  stranger  with  machine,  "You  buy  the 
green  berry,  anything  cheap,  roast  carefully 
prind  in  this:  p-e-r-f-e-c-t-l-y  d-e-1-l-c- 
1-0-u-s."  "Oh,  yes,  of  course,  you  must  steep 
It,  and  sugar  and  cream  it,  takes  a  little 
time,  but  it's  so  cheap."  Here  the  niehtmare 
kicks  the  a-rnf  off  the  11. -Id  .iii.l  :.,ini,'s  farm- 
er O.  tohis.srn..'^,  aiiii  li.'i:  u...-llir  I'agc. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 

Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING, 

Vols,  t  and  2,  bound  in  half  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  inde.xes, 
|2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uniform  witli 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  J3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  express, 
not  prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  inde.xes,  are 
alone  an  e.xceedinijly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

Please  mention  G.\rde.n'I'4g  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 
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Belle  Siebrecht, 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

Tlie  best  Everbloomint;  Rose  to  date, 

so  say  the  most  successful  Coiii- 

niercial  and  Private  gardeners. 

We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SIEBREGHT&WflDUEY. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Newport  Nursery  Go. 

Oilers  a  full  assortment  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  at  wholesale  and  retail.  A 
Specialty  of  ihe  hardy  ornamen- 
tals as  grown  in  the  famous  New- 
port Gardens. 

Write  for  Prices  on  what  you  «ant. 

Newport   Nursery   Co., 

.^.— NEWPORT.  R.  I. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mention  Gardenlnc- 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Hlants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

SUPPLY  YOU? 


BEST  POTTING  SOIL  SI. 00  per  bbl.;  h  bbls.  for 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A 

BLOOMINGTON  (Phoenix)  NURSERY.     .    .    . 
600  Acres.    Thirteen  Greenhouses. 

Trees  #  Plants 


We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  c  _ 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.     Priced 

Catalogue  mailed   free.     Bstabllshed  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  IJloomington,  111. 

ORCHIDS.  CI 


12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  510.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica.  N.  V. 

Mention  Oardunlnj,'. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^i^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

E'lans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhouse  Structures.     Six  highest  Awards  at  tlie  World's  Fair 
WSend  Four  Cents  Postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  "^"^"^ ^::t..... 


Factory:     Irvinston-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


YOU  CAN  RETIRE 

AT  NIGHT  with  perfect  assurance  that  your 
plants  will  be  protected  fiom  frost,  and  that  when  you 
get  up  in  the  morning  the  temperature  in  the  houses 
will  not  have  changed— if  you  have  a 

,      ,    _^      "LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 
\W        -'-W      American  S3oi7er  Compani/ 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO;  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.     The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  iu  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  iu  it- 
self, the  clusters  shootiug  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Supnb 
Rosr  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  nature  bva  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  iu  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  oi  the  flower  will  be  fuund  iu  ''Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Pftin/s." 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  500.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  a 
J'ianls,''  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  bo< 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  1 
chase  of  the  choicest  selections  and  the  most  valuable  i 
all  who  mention  Gardening.     Address 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,Boxo,  Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PANSIES 


We  are  offering  new  seed,  crop  1895,  of  the  finest' 

strains  of  these  seeds  in  the  world.      You  rei]uire' 

both  for  Fall  Sowing.     Catalogue  free.  ' 

I  large  pkt.  "International"  Mixed  Pansy,  25c.' 

'4  lb.  Sweet  Peas,  lO  newest  kinds.  25c.  i 


;QWFFT  PFAS      vaughan's  seed  store, 

iWllLLI         I     lanUl     NEW  YORK.  26BarclavSt.         84  &86  Randoloh  St..  C 


84  &86  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Hardy  Ferns 

and  Flowers. 


DUTCH   BULBS. 


^Q    varieties  of  hardy 


Kramerl,  Coral 


LILIES"'"''""^- 
BOG  GARDEN  iV 


Edward  Gillett,  Soiiiliwick,  Mass.       -" 


eJ 


rtTP     stir    ■^Ttr     -^TTr    ■■^ng    'ni'it    tnr    -aiTgL    viit 


CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER  15,   1895. 


Single  Copy 


UGLE  COPY  M„      __ 

10  CENTS.  No.    77. 


MR.   CHAS.    T.  LOGUE'S  HOUSE    AND  VERANDA  PLANTS 


House  and  Window. 


fl  VERflNDfl  DECORATED  WITtl  PLANTS. 

The  illustration  herewith  presented  is 
from  a  photograph  taken  on  the  20th  of 
September  last.  The  veranda  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  residence  and  faces  north,  and 
is  shaded  about  two-thirds  of  the  day.  I 
have  found  this  to  be  a  good  place  to 
grow  a  great  variety  of  tropical  plants, 
etc.,  as  it  is  protected  somewhat  from 
high  winds.  As  a  rule  the  plants  and  beds 
are  arranged  differently  each  year.  This 
makes  it  attractive  rot  only  to  myself 
but  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  .\mong 
the  cycads  and  palms  used  for  this  out- 
door decoration  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing to  do  well:  Cvcasrerohita  (see  large 
plant  near  "Paul")  which   recently  made 


a  growth  of  37  leaves  41/2  feet  long  at  one 
time  ( under  glass).  Cycas  circinalis  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  but  it  should  be  in  a  some- 
what protected  place.  The  palms  used 
are  Areca  lutescens,  Carrnta  urens, 
Chamwdorea  elegans,  Kentia  lielwore- 
ana,  Latania  Borbonica  and  several 
varieties  n(  Pbccnix.  I  have  tried  several 
small  plants  of  Seaforthia  elegans  and 
have  had  nothing  but  failure  with  it.  I 
use  quite  a  variety  of  ferns,  Aspleniutn 
Mdus  (or  the  bird's  nest  fern)  is  a  won- 
derful plant,  it  never  knows  when  to  stop 
making  fronds,  and  large  ones  at  that  (see 
plant  in  picture  at  corner  of  house). 
Among  other  varieties  used  are  a  few 
nephrolepis,  pteris,  etc.  The  banana  trees 
shown  are  Hart's  choice  and  Cavendishii. 
They  are  very  easily  grown,  all  they 
need  is  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water.  In 
the  hanging  baskets  I  use  a  few  large 
bromeliads    and    variegated    pine    apple 


plants.  And  they  seem  to  stand  almost 
everj'thing  in  the  way  of  neglect.  On  the 
right  of  the  steps  there  is  a  bed  of  hardy 
ferns  of  about  twenty-five  varieties,  which 
came  from  the  mountains  in  this  vicinity. 
They  are  planted  in  good  soil  about  one- 
third  leaf  mold,  and  for  the  first  year  have 
done  remarkably  well,  and  the  next  3  ear 
I  expect  to  see  something  fine  from  them. 
The  vines  on  the  brick  wall  are  the  well 
known  Ampelopsis  Veitchii-and  are  two 
years  old,  they  were  raised  from  seed, 
which  was  sown  where  the  plants  are 
row  growing.  To  grow  this  vine  quickly 
1  find  that  it  pays  to  spray  thebrick  wall 
every  few  days  with  water.  I  have  done 
this  and  can  easily  see  agreatdifferencein 
growth  as  compared  with  others  not  so 
watered.  The  other  plants  used  in  front 
of  the  verarda  were  several  varieties  of 
dwarf  cannas,  alocasias,  caladiums,  aspi- 
distra,   cyperus,    etc.      We    water   them 
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almost  daily  during  the  hot  weather  and 
never  allow  them  to  dry  out.  Some  plants 
are  in  pots,  others  are  planted  out.  The 
small  conservatorj'  which  you  can  see  in 
the  picture  is  8x15  feet  (heated  by  hot 
water)  and  is  well  filled  with  a  choice 
collection  of  palms,  ferns,  orchids,  aloca- 
sias,  etc.  "Home  is  what  you  make  it" 
dear  friends,  go  and  do  likewise. 
WilIiams])ort,  Pa.      Chas.  T.  Logue. 


PLANTS  FOR  VBRflNDfl  DECORATION. 

And  now  about  the  pot  plants  arranged 
about  my  veranda  and  doorsteps,  as 
shown  on  front  page  of  Garden'ing,  Nov. 1. 
After  a  busy  day  of  toil  and  worry  in 
the  close  and  crowded  citj',  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  rest  in  the  easy  veranda  chair, 
surrounded  with  growing  plants,  each 
showing  a  peculiar  leaf  or  flower,  carry- 
ing the  weary  mind  away  from  present 
trouble  and  resting  it  in  a  land  of  perpet- 
ual summer.  We  see  our  baby  cocos  palm 
with  its  ^ern-like  leaves,  expanding  into 
a  great  tree  of  the  tropical  forest,  loaded 
with  the  creamy  cocoanut.  Or  our  little 
Ficus  elastica,  with  its  glossy  leaves, 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Am- 
azon, like  a  broad  oak,  rearing  its  head 
above  the  virgin  forest. 

The  care  of  a  few  plants  should  not  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  any  man,  however 
elevated  his  position  in  life  may  be.  Like 
every  other  occupation,  to  be  successful, 
we  must  treat  them  intelligently,  and 
thus  it  brings  us  back  to  nature,  teaching 
us  her  many  subtle  ways  while  giving  us 
a  great  contentment  among  the  plants 
we  love  so  well.  In  the  spring,  after  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  palms  and 
other  decorative  plants  which  have 
cheered  us  all  winter,  in  the  house  or  con- 
servatory, may  be  placed  in  convenient 
positions  about  the  veranda  and  a  row 
continued  down  each  side  of  the  front 
steps.  For  this  purpose  the  steps  should 
be  amply  wide  and  long.  Where  there  is 
a  railing,  it  looks  well  to  rest  a  palm  or 
bushy  fern  on  the  top  rail  centrally  be- 
tween the  veranda  columns.  If  the  top 
rail  is  not  wide  enough,  or  if  it  is  made 
convex  to  shed  water,  fasten  a  block  of 
suitable  size  onto  the  rail  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  pot.  If  glazed  jardin- 
ieres are  at  hand,  use  wherever  desired; 
but  always  put  a  block  of  wood  or  brick 
in  bottom  of  jardiniere  so  when  pot  is  set 
in,  it  will  raise  the  latter  an  inch  or  so 
from  the  bottom,  allowing  drainage  wa- 
ter from  the  pot  to  escape.  This  must  be 
examined  and  thrown  out  before  envelop- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  otherwise,  it 
mi^ht  sour  the  soil  in  the  pot  and  kill  the 
plant.  Of  course,  no  one  will  place  the 
soil  directly  in  a  glazed  jardiniere,  expect- 
ing the  plant  to  grow,  as  the  lack  of 
drainage  might  be  fatal  to  the  plant,  un- 
less it  be  an  aquatic. 

Many  plants  will  be  used  that  we  do 
not  care  to  get  jardinieres  for,  so  we  take 
an  empty  pot  of  suitable  size  and  set  each 
potted  plant  (pot  and  all)  into  it,  having 
the  outside  pot  large  enough  to  allow  the 
plant  pot  to  set  clear  down,  so  that  the 
rims  will  be  flush.  Now  place  a  glazed 
saucer  or  plate  underneath.  This  will 
prevent  the  excess  water  from  running 
across  the  floor  or  steps,  when  watering 
plants ;  it  also  preventing  the  circular 
stains  on  the  paint  of  the  floor  caused  by 
the  continued  damp  condition  of  pot. 
The  extra  pot  will  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  soil  and  will  prevent 
the  sun  from  burning  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  Another  point  gained  by  this 
means  is,  that  the  plant  is  less  liable  to 
be  blown  over  by  the  wind,  on  account  of 
the  extra  size  and  weight  of  the  base.   All 


tall  plants  should  be  secured  by  passing  a 
light,  strong  cord  loosely  about  each  of 
them  and  tying  it  to  the  column  or  hand 
rail.  This  will  prevent  the  wind  from  up- 
setting the  plants  and  save  them  from 
damage,  and  the  porch  floor  from  being 
soiled  by  the  earth  spilled  from  the  pot. 

In  regard  to  watering  veranda  plants, 
they  can  hardly  have  too  much  if  they 
are  in  active  growth  and  the  drainage  is 
good.  Once  a  day  should  be  enough  for 
i()-inch  pots  and  over,  but  smaller  sizes 
should  generally  be  watered  twice  a  da}% 
and  at  each  time  see  that  enough  water 
is  added  to  cause  some  to  flow  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Have  the  hose  ar- 
ranged so  it  can  be  brought  on  the  porch 
and  by  directing  the  nozzle  outward 
spray  the  foliage.  This  should  be  done 
each  fine  day. 

The  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  if  continued 
all  day,  will  ruin  the  foliage  of  most  all 
decorative  pot  plants.  This  can  be  easily 
prevented  bj'  choosing  a  position  on  the 
veranda  to  suit  the  requirements  of  each 
variety.  It  may  often  occur  that  where 
it  is  desired  to  have  a  delicate  fern  or 
palm, it  would  be  subject  to  full  sun  until 
noon.  If  such  is  the  case,  each  morning 
remove  the  plant  to  a  shady  situation, 
and  after  noon  return  it  to  its  former 
place.  In  this  way,  and  with  a  little  care, 
plants  will  thrive  wonderfully,  making  a 
vigorous  growth  and  being  a  source  of 
beauty  and  pleasure  all  summer. 

No  doubt,  most  of  us  have  our  favorite 
plants  which  we  desire  to  cultivate,  but 
there  are  others  who  have  not  had  any 
experience,  and  to  those  we  recommend 
the  following  varieties  as  suitable  for 
either  flowers  or  foliage : 

Plants  that  will  thrive  in  full  sunshine: 
Picas  e/asfica  (rubber  plant)  and  crotons. 
In  open  sunshine  one  half  the  day : 
Palms,  chanijcrops,  Latania  Borhonica, 
and  Phcenix  reclinata  and  rupkola,  lilies, 
auratum,  speciosum  rubrum,  and  album  ; 
also,  spotted  calla. 

In  sunshine  until  about  ten  in  the 
morning  or  after  four  in  the  afternoon: 
Palms:  Areca  lutescens,  Kentia  Belwo- 
reana,  Seatorthia  elegans,  and  Rhapis 
Sabellifonniis,  flowering  begonias  in  vari- 
ety, hydrangea,  Dracasna  indirisa,  and 
dwarf  Japan  maples. 

Shade:  Most  all  ferns,  Cocos  irec/c/e/;- 
ana,  and  Rex  begonias. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  few  10-inch 
pots  planted  with  Tom  Thumb  and  Lob- 
bianum  nasturtiums,  and  placed  on  the 
end  of  the  steps  with  their  vines  trailing 
over  the  pots  will  look  beautiful. 

No  veranda  boxes  are  needed  when  can- 
nas  are  planted  in  front,  as,  when  proper- 
ly cultivated,  the\'  will  fill  the  space  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  railing. 
Nothing  in  a  continuous  line  should  pro- 
ject above  this,  as  it  would  interfere  with 
a  good  view  while  sitting  on  the  ver- 
anda. 

When  a  veranda  has  the  proper  expos- 
ure (to  the  east)  no  dense  or  rampant 
growing  vine  is  desirable,  so  we  plant 
the  large  flowering  clematis,  using  it  lib- 
eral!}' and  of  different  colors.  Plant 
three  at  a  column,  and  if  flowers  are  cut 
off  as  their  petals  drop,  they  will  bloom 
from  May  until  after  iVost.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  veranda  we  may  have  inquisi- 
tive neighbors,  so  here  we  plant  Clematis 
paniculataand  Hall's  Japan  honeysuckle. 
As  we  recline  in  the  easy  chair,  glancing 
upward,  what  is  prettier  than  to  see  the 
racemes  of  the  purple  wistaria  waving 
over  the  portal  of  the  main  entrance? 
and  a  vining  rose,  also  the  Ampelopsis 
IWtcA;;  covering  part  of  the  railing,  ex- 
tending up  one  column  and  draping  the 
veranda    tower,   with    a   companion    of 


same  variety  growing  at  will  over  the 
outside  brick  chimney. 

A  novel  and  pretty  effect  can  be  pro- 
duced by  planting  a  few  bulbs  of  Lilium 
speciosum  rubrum  among  the  clumis  of 
Eulalia  gracillima  atthe  end  of  steps.  At 
the  base  of  the  variegated  Arundo  Doiiax 
plant  a  few  blood-leaved  coleus  ( Ver- 
schaffeltii).  As  "  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,"  so,  also,  it  is  the  price  of 
good  plants,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
strong  sprayer  the  enemies  of  plant  lile 
must  soon  succumb. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  F.  P.  Livingston. 

«OUSE   PLANTS-QUESTIONS  ABOUT    TflEM. 

X.,  South  New  Jersey,  asks  some  {[ues- 

Bad  Watering. — "In  Gardening,  page 
166,  15th  of  February  1895,  you  speak 
of  "bad  watering"  as  killing  more  house 
plants  than  any  other  one  thing.  Do  you 
mean  too  much  water  or  too  little?  And 
how  is  an  amateur  to  know?  I  am  hav- 
ing plants  in  the  house  for  the  first  time 
this  winter,  and  of  course  confidently  ex- 
pect to  kill  them  all,  but  equally  of  course 
should  be  glad  to  avoid  it  if  possible." 

Ans.  By  "bad  watering"  we  mean 
watering  plants  that  are  already  soaking 
wet,  giving  dry  plants  a  dribble,  enough 
to  wet  the  surface  only  and  insufiicientto 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  ofthe  pot;  water- 
ing overhead  at  night  in  cool,  dark 
weather,  and  in  this  waj'  rotting  the 
foliage;  watering  from  top  into  the  heart 
of  a  plant,  instead  of  raisingthe  fronds  or 
leaves  a  little  with  one  hand  while  you 
pour  the  water  in  with  the  other;  water- 
ing plants  when  they  should  be  dry  and 
at  rest,  and  other  ways.  There  is  no 
fixed  rule  equally  applicable  to  all  plants, 
for  instance  you  may  give  a  calla  a  can  of 
water  a  day,  ii  the  drainage  is  perfect, 
and  it  won't  hurt  the  plant,  but  one- 
fourth  the  quantity  would  do  it  as  much 
good.  If  you  soaked  an  azalea  or  begonia 
in  this  way  you'd  rot  its  roots  and  ulti- 
mately kill  the  plant.  Abeginner  hasgot 
to  learn  these  things  by  practice  and  by 
degrees  but  the  knowledge  is  intuitive, 
and  really  a  person  who  loves  plants 
soon  comes  to  know  without  any  outside 
aid  the  general  principles  of  caring  for 
them  intelligently.  You  can't  "kill  them 
all,"  on  the  contrary  we  predict  that  you 
will  have  very  agreeable  success  with 
3-our  window  plants. 

Temperature— kinds  of  Plants.—'  I 
always  keep  the  temperature  of  my  house 
as  low  as  possible,  as  near  60°  as  I  can, 
and  never  above  70°.  It  is  furnace  heat,  but 
there  are  almost  always  open  firesalso. 
The  plants  are  two  begonias, a  Paris  daisj', 
and  an  azalea  from  the  greenhouses,  ard 
two  wall  flowers,  two  single  dahlias,  a 
sweet  geranium,  and  a  heliotrope  from 
my  own  garden.  The  two  latter  were 
very  luxuriant  plants,  and  I  cut  them  back 
severely.  The  dahlias  are  also  very  thrifty 
big  plants,  but  as  they  had  been  in  a 
shady  place  when  they  had  not  blossomed 
at  all  I  thought  they  would  be  likelj/  to 
blossom  in  the  house,  and  did  not  cut 
them  back  except  as  one  or  two  big 
stalks  got  broken  in  moving.  They  have 
not  wilted  at  all  since  being  moved  over  a 
week  ago,  and  are  in  big  pots  on  the  floor 
near  a  sunny  window.  The  daisy  and 
azalea  also  have  a  good  deal  of  sun,  but 
all  the  others  are  in  a  big  east  window, 
where  the  southern  sun  is  cut  oft"  by  a 
wing  ofthe  house  and  they  have  sunlight 
only  for  a  very  short  time  in  the  morning. 
Will  they  do  well  at  all  in  such  a  posi- 

Ans.  The  temperature  is  good  for  most 
plants.  The  begonias,  azalea,  and  sweet 
geranium  will  do  well  enough  in  the  less 
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sunny  windows,  but  the  marguerite 
(Pans  daisy)  and  heliotrope  and  dahlias 
like  the  sunshine.  Either  window  is  right 
for  the  wall  flower  but  it  dislikes  both  a 
high  temperature  and  dry  atmosphere. 
Dahlias  seldom  bloom  well  through  the 
winter,  at  the  same  time  they  flower 
beautifully  in  November  and  often  in 
December  in  the  house orgreenhouse.  For 
this  purpose  get  some  of  the  dwarf  varie- 
ties or  brilliant  colored  single  ones,  pot 
them  in  August  and  after  they  have  be- 
come root  bound  treat  them  to  a  top- 
dressing  of  fresh  loam  and  manure,  half 
and  half,  or  bi-weekly  liquid  stimulants. 
Pot  culture  restricts  their  rankness  of 
growth,  and  induces  floriferousness. 

Wateri.ng. — "The  greenhouse  man  told 
me  to  keep  the  plants  'soaked'  all  the 
time  with  water,  but  I  have  read  else- 
where that  you  should  not  water  them 
until  the  soil  begins  to  whiten  or  drj'  on 
top.    Is  there  any  generally  rule?" 

Ans.  Probably  the  florist  knew  from 
experience  that  beginners  arc  more  aptto 
give  too  little  than  too  much  water  to 
their  house  plants,  and  advised  accord- 
ingly. No,  don't  water  a  plant  that  is 
already  soaking  wet.  "The soil  beginning 
to  whiten  on  top"  is  a  very  unsafe  rule; 
any  intelligent  person  can  tell  moderately 
moist  from  wet  soil;  if  jou  cannot  tell  at 
a  glance  feel  the  soil  with  the  finger,  or 
ring  the  pot  by  hitting  it  with  your 
knuckles,  if  it  gives  a  light  ringing  sound 
it  is  quite  dry,  if  a  thud  it  is  wet;  or  you 
may  lift  it  to  feel  if  it  is  heavy  or  not. 
When  the  soil  whitens  on  top  it  is  too  dry 
for  most  anything  except  geraniums.  No, 
there  is  no  general  rule.  When  the  soil  be- 
gins to  get  dry  give  more  water. 

Liquid  manire.— "I  have  very  strong 
liquid  manure  made  according  to  direc- 
tions in  Garde.ning.  Do  the  plants  need 
it,  and  if  so  how  much  of  it  should  be 
used  and  how  often?" 

.4ns.  Be  careful.  While  liquid  manure 
ma3'  be  given  to  strong,  well-rooted 
plants,  it  should  never  be  given  to  poorly 
rooted  ones.  Your  begonias,  unless  they 
are  pot  bound  and  strong  gross-growing 
sorts  like  rubra  don't  want  it,  it  would 
probably  do,  the  azalea  more  harm  than 


good.  If  the  heliotrope  has  filled  its  pot 
with  roots,  a  little  diluted  liquid  manure 
once  a  week  will  help  it;  if  the  marguerite 
is  root  bound  a  good  soaking  once  a  week 
will  do  it  good;  if  your  sweet  geranium 
rose  or  oak  one  and  grown  for  its  green 
shoots  and  leaves  for  cutting,  as  soon  as 
it  is  root  bound  give  it  a  little  now  and 
again.  The  dahlias  will  likely  go  to  rest 
pretty  soon  and  w  on't  need  a  stimulant. 
Never  give  liquid  manure  to  a  pot  plant 
that  isn't  root  bound. 

"When  should  the  azalea  blosso.m?" 

Ans.  According  to  variety  and  treat- 
ment, between  February  and  April. 

Stocks. — "I  took  up  also  some  stocks 
from  my  garden,  one  of  the  biennial  Em- 
peror variety  and  two  "Cut  and  Come 
Agains"  that  had  not  blossomed.  With 
one  accord  they  refuse  to  live.  They  were 
so  quaint  and  pretty  that  this  was  a 
great  disappointment." 

Ans.  Stocks,  as  a  rule,  lift  badly.  For 
winter-flowering  they  are  generally  sown 
in  June  and  grown  duringsummer  in  pots 
plunged  in  the  ground  and  mulched  to 
prevent  them  getting  dry  too  frequently. 


The  Greenhouse. 


AN  flUWJTEUR'S  OREENflOUSE. 

In  presenting  the  following  sketch  of 
my  greenhouse  I  do  not  wish  to  impress 
any  one  with  the  idea  that  I,  for  one 
moment,  think  I  have  a  model,  or  one 
that  cannot  be  improved  upon;  far  from 
it,  it  is  simply  what  any  person  could 
build  at  a  very  small  cost;  and  it  would 
be  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  to  any  one 
having  the  inclination  and  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Build  your  greenhouse  as  much 
larger  and  better  equipped  as  you  can 
afford,  but  do  not  wait  until  you  can 
afford  to  build  what  you  have  pictured  in 
your  mind  as  best  suited  to  your  liking. 
My  greenhouse  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
cost  me  but  sixtj'-five  dollars  complete, 
including  the  Domestic  Water  Heater, 
piping,  etc.    As  the  illustration  will  show- 


it  is  a  lean-to  built  at  the  side  of  my 
house  with  an  eastern  exposure;  it  is  12 
feet  6  inches  long  by  6  feet  4  inches  wide. 
It  is  built  on  posts  set  in  the  ground, 
four  feet  apart,  along  the  outer  edge;  the 
posts  are  covered  on  the  outside  with 
rough  boards,  over  which  is  paper,  and 
again  weatherboards,  or  matched  siding, 
which  thoroughly  excludes  the  cold .  and 
makes  a  nice  finish;  upon  this  rests  the 
framevirork  and  glass  sides.  The  top  or 
roof  is  made  of  sash,  which  can  be 
raised  or  removed  entirely  at  pleasure. 
Along  the  top,  next  to  the  house,  is  a  row 
of  ventilators  on  hinges  which  are  raised 
or  lowered  from  the  inside.  The  entrance 
is  from  the  cellarway,  as  the  ground  was 
excavated  to  the  cellar  floor  level,  to 
[)crmit  of  head  room  and  allow  the  roof 
to  come  under  the  dining  room  window. 
The  bench  on  which  the  plants,  or  rather 
the  pots,  rest  is  four  by  twelve  feet,  and 
it  also  extends  across  one  end. 

Wnen  I  first  built  the  greenhouse  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  heat  so  small 
a  space,  as  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  using 
an  oil  stove,  which  is  so  often  recom- 
mended, I  therefore  utilized  a  small  coal 
stove,  placed  the  same  in  the  cellar,  and 
made  a  coil  of  1-inch  wrought  iron  pipe, 
for  the  inside  of  the  stove,  then  ran  75 
feet  of  114-inch  pipe  through  the  cellar 
wall,  and  under  the  bench,  up  to  a  small 
expansion  tank  in  the  comer,  as  shown 
in  the  cross  section,  making  a  complete 
hot  water  sj-stem,  the  same  as  is  used  in 
the  kitchen  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
stove  part  was  not  very  satisfactorj-; 
when  the  fire  would  leave  the  pipes  the 
water  would  not  heat  properly  to  main- 
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tain  the  temperature  during  the  night. 
The  sec  md  year  I  looked  around  for 
something  better  to  heat  with,  and  found 
it  in  Hitchings  &  Co.'s  Domestic  Water 
Heater,  a  small  inexpensive  affair  which 
did  the  work  to  perfection  with  little  or 
no  trouble,  and  which  I  could  leave  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  without  attention, 
and  feel  satisfied  the  temperature  would 
not  fall  below  60°.  I  have  since  sold  the 
heater,  and  am  now  using  one  of  the 
same  firm's  base  burning  heaters.  No.  23; 
in  addition  to  heating  my  greenhouse  I 
heat  two  rooms  in  my  dwelling.  I 
mention  the  fact  as  it  reduces  the  cost  of 
heating  the  greenhouse  to  a  very  nominal 
figure. 

The  friend  to  whom  I  sold  the  Domestic 
Water  Heater  uses  it  to  heat  a  green- 
house (exposed  on  all  sides)  ten  bv  fifteen 
feet,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  He 
uses  it  under  one  end  of  the  bench,  which 
is  bricked  off',  about  four  feet  square, 
covers  the  brick  work  with  iron,  on 
which  he  puts  sand  and  uses  same  as  a 
propagating  bench,  the  door  of  the  fire- 
place opens  outside,  and  he  finds  it  works 
splendidly,  with  no  dust  or  gas  in  the 
house. 
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1  would  add  that  the  I'/a-inch  pipe  I 
used  under  the  bench  was  second-hand 
material,  purchased  at  scrap  iron  prices. 

The  question  naturally  arises  what  can 
a  person  grow  in  so  small  a  place?  I  will 
tell  you.  With  the  aid  of  the  cellar,  which 
I  use  as  a  sort  of  cool  storage  place,  I  am 
enabled  to  bringintobloom  a  fine  display 
of  flowering  bulbs,  or  some  specimen 
plants,  and  there  is  scarcelj'  a  day 
during  the  winter  when  one  of  the 
windows  in  my  dwelling  is  without  a 
plant  or  plants  in  bloom.  It  may  be 
quite  a  pretentious  display  of  hyacinths, 
narcissus,  jonquils  or  freesias,  or  it  may 
be  a  single  plant  ofEpiphylluni  truncatum, 
azalea,  rhododendron,  or  an  amaryllis  of 
some  choice  variety.  In  addition  to  these 
I  grow  a  few  plants  of  heliotrope,  agera- 
tum,  sweet  al3'ssum  and  other  soft 
wooded  plants,  from  which  my  dining 
table  is  frequently  supplied  with  cut 
flowers.  From  the  blooming  of  the 
Roman  hyacinths  and  narcissus,  just 
before  the  Christmas  holidays,  until  late 
in  the  spring,  I  am  never  without  some 
blooming  plant  or  bulb  from  my  small 
and  inexpensive  greenhouse.    M.  H  Jr. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1895. 


It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Planted  out  in  the  flower  garden  in  sum- 
mer it  keeps  in  bloom  the  whole  season, 
and  as  a  pot  plant  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion it  is  also  applicable  and  pretty  all 
winter.  Although  it  may  be  raised  from 
seed  when  these  are  obtainable,  it  is  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings  and  by  this 
latter  mode  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  gen- 
erally increased.  Either  for  indoor  or 
outdoor  use  raise  fresh  plants  every  year. 


TAB  GREENflOUSB  IN    NOVEMBER. 

Besides  chrysanthemums,  orchids,  car- 
nations, roses  and  violets,  we  have  a  good 
many  other  plants  now  in  bloom  in  the 
greenhouses.  Among  them  are  Statice 
arborescens,  a  blue  flowered  almost  ever- 
blooming  plant.  Saintpaulia  ionantha, 
an  ever-blooming  blue  flowered  relation 
of  the  gloxinia,  of  the  easiest  culture  in  a 
warm  greenhouse;  begonias  Rubra,  Presi- 
dent Carnot,  Semperflorens  rosea  and 
Nitida;  abutilons  in  variety;  Pancratium 
ovatum,  an  evergreen  species  which  re- 
quires onlj-  a  partial  rest  in  summer; 
Allamanda  grandiSora  and  Clerodendron 
BaUourianum;  Ruellia  macrantha.  a  plant 
of  easy  culture  with  rose-crimson  flowers; 
the  pretty  white  pea  flowered  Swainsoaa 
gakgifoUa;  the  beautiful  pendulous 
basket  plant,  JEschynanthus  Lobbianus, 
with  odd-looking  rich  scarlet  flowers,  and 
the  pink  and  white  varieties  of  cosmos, 
than  which  no  more  beautiful  flowered 
plants  exist,  they  have  an  airy  graceful 
beauty  all  their  own.  For  greenhouse 
decoration  sow  the  seeds  in  March  or 
April  and  take  cuttings  from  these  about 
the  middle  of  June.  Those  planted  out- 
side were  killed  by  the  frost  very  early 
this  year  with  us.  We  have  also  callas, 
bouvardias,  blue  marguerites,  sweet 
al3'ssum, heliotropeand  berried  solanums, 
and  shall  soon  have  mignonette. 

The  florists  around  here  a  re  forcing  sweet 
peas  largely  this  winter,  they  do  excei- 
lently  in  pots  or  boxes.  As  regards  green- 
house plants  the  chief  cultural  points  to 
observe  now  are:  Don'tover  water,  con- 
sider whether  the  plant  has  weak  or 
vigorous  root-action,  give  flowering 
plants  full  sunlight;  admit  air  on  all 
favorable  occasions,  but  avoid  cold 
draughts;  see  to  the  potting,  or  boxing 
of  Dutch  and  other  bulbs  for  winter 
decoration.  Wm.  Fitzwillia.m. 

Baronald,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Blue  Marguerite  {Agathiea 
ccElestis). — Apropos  of  Mr.  Fitzwilliam's 
reference  to  this  plant,  lest  some  of  our 
readers,  unacquainted  with  it,  may  think 
it  is  a  blue  flowered  form  of  the  white 
marguerite  or  Paris  daisy  ( Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens)  we  may  say  that  it  is 
very  different.  It  is  a  dense,  bushy,  ever- 
green, herbaceous  perennial,  with  moder- 
ately small,  simple  leaves,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  blue  a.ster  or  daisv-like  blossoms. 


VIOLETS  IN  THE  GREBNflOUSB. 

J.  R.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "My  violets  have 
been  in  the  greenhouse  two  weeks  and 
are  beginning  to  put  out  good  blossoms, 
though  not  very  many.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  the  temperature  below  65°  in  the 
day  time  when  the  sun  is  out,  but  it  goes 
much  lower  at  night  with  all  ventilators 
closed.  While  I  want  as  much  bloom  as 
possible  I  do  not  want  to  force  them. 
Must  I  make  an  effort  to  keep  a  more 
even  temperature?" 

The  day  tempera '  ure  of  your  greenhouse 
is  all  right  for  violets.  A  night  tempera- 
ture of  45°  by  artificial  means,  higher  if 
need  be  by  natural  warmth,  and  a  day  heat 
with  sunshine  of  60°  to  65°  in  winter  are 
w  hat  commercial  florists  usually  adopt  for 
their  violets.  In  an  amateur's  greenhouse 
where  violets  arc  only  one  of  many  kinds 
of  plants  grown,  what  we  call  a  cool 
house,  that  is  one  in  which  carnations, 
geraniums,  and  the  like  are  grown  will 
also  do  for  violets.  But  above  all  things 
avoid  a  high  temperature,  a  close  atmos- 
phere, and  over-dryness. 


FflNDflNUS  VEITCflll. 

F.  C.  II.  R.,  Abilene,  Texas,  writes:  'T 
have  a  jjlant  of  Pandanus  Vcitcbii  that 
has  two  young  shoots  about  two  inches 
long  on  its  stem.  Can  I  not  use  these  to 
propagate  from?  If  so,  how  can  it  be 
done?" 

Yes,  it  is  from  the  sidesproutsonly  that 
this  screw  pine  is  propagated,  butd^n't 
touch  \  ours  yet  awhile,  wait  until  they 
have  grown  six  or  eight  inches  long,  then 
cut  them  off'  clean  with  a  wee  bit  of  the 
skin  of  the  stem  attached  to  each,  and 
pot  them  into  small  pots  firmly  filled  with 
sand  or  sandy  soil,  and  keep  in  a  warm, 
shady  spot  in  your  greenhouse,  and  espe- 
cially away  from  where  the  least  draught 
can  strike  them,  and  don't  put  them  under 
other  plants.  Sometimes  the  sprouts 
emit  roots  while  they  are  growing  on  the 
old  plant,  then  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
sever  them  saving  the  roots,  pot  them, 
and  get  them  to  live,  but  with  unrooted 
sprouts  it  isn't  always  so  easy  unless  one 
has  a  close  greenhouse,  or  a  small  propa- 
gating box  or  frame  inside  his  ordinary 
greenhouse. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


I  have  just  planted  in  the  borders  ot  a 
shrubbery  a  few  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  iris.  Japanese,  German,  English  and 
Spanish  and  the  miscellaneous  kinds,  like 
Florentina,  reticulata,  Bakeri,  Histrio, 
Peacock,  Lorteti and  Foetidissima  fol.  var, 
I  planted  them  in  trenches  two  feet  deep 
and  a  foot  wide,  filled  in  with  well  en- 
riched earth,  and  put  the  iris  about  three 
inches  below  the  surface.  (I)  Do  they 
need  protection  for  the  winter?  (2)  And 
if  so,  what  and  how  much?  And  (3) 
when  should  it  be  taken  ofl?  I  can  pro- 
tect them  with  leaves,  salt  hay,  a  com- 


post of  cow  manure  and  oak  leaves,  or 
the  fresh  horse  manure  and  bedding  just 
as  it  is  thrown  out  from  the  stable.  The 
ground  has  a  slight  slant  and  the  trenches 
are  arranged  so  that  the  iris  can  be  flooded 
every  day,  or  practically  all  the  time,  by 
letting  tiie  hydrant  water  run  at  hali- 
cock.  But  (4)  will  this  be  as  good  for  the 
other  kinds  of  irisas  for  the  Japanese  and 
German?  X. 

South  New  Jersey. 

.4ns.— First  let  us  separate  them  into 
groups.  The  Japanese  or  Koempfer's  irises 
grow  in  strong  tufts  like  the  old  Siberian 
iris,  and  may  be  flooded  all  we  want  to; 
foetidissima  may  be  grown  in  a  moist 
border,  in  dampor  flooded  ground,  and  is 
amenable  to  the  same  culture  as  Kcemp- 
feri.  The  German  irises  have  surface- 
spreading  thick  rhizomes,  and  while  they 
like  rich  moistish  ground,  we  have  found 
them  very  impatient  of  wet  feet,  and 
must  advise  against  flooding  them.  The 
same  with  Florentina  and  Lorteti.  The 
English  and  Spanish  irises  are  strictly 
bulbous  sorts,  blooming  in  summer,  and 
like  a  warm,  sheltered  place  and  good 
ground,  but  don't  flood  them.  Reticulata, 
Bakeriana,  Histrio  aid  Peacock  are  also 
bulbous  species,  but  a  difl^erent  set  from 
the  last  two,  and  they  all  like  sheltered 
spots  and  all  object  to  flooding.  Some  of 
them,  Reticulataand  Histrio  for  instance, 
bloom  while  the  crocuses  are  with  us  in 
spring.  A'cemp/er/ should  be  planted  with 
the  top  just  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  surface-rhizomatous  ones,  like 
the  German,  should  be  planted  so  that 
the  rhizomes  are  flat  on  the  ground,  but 
not  under  it;  and  all  the  bulbous  ones 
under  the  ground  about  three  inches  deep, 
as  you  have  done,  is  good.  (1)  In 
southern  New  Jersey  probably  all  would 
get  along  well  enough  without  a  winter 
mulch,  at  the  same  time  a  mulching  won't 
hurt  any  of  them.  (2)  Two  or  three 
inches  deep  of  well  broken  up  rotted 
manure  spread  broadcast  over  the  ground 
for  all  vigorous  kinds,  as  Japanese,  Ger- 
man, foetidissima,  Florentine,  English  and 
Spanish,  but  in  the  case  of  the  German 
and  Florentine  place  it  aside  from  ofl"  the 
rhizomes,  don't  let  it  cover  them,  but  a 
thin  sprinkling  of  salt  haj'  over  them  will 
do  them  good.  (3)  About  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  just  before  the 
plants  start  into  fresh  growth.  The 
other  bulbous  irises  may  be  mu'ched  two 
or  three  inches  deep  with  half  rotted 
leaves  well  bro'  en  up,  the  compost  of 
cow  manure  and  oak  leaves  that  you 
have  if  it  is  old  and  well  unfastened.  .\nd 
a  sprinkling  of  salt  hay  over  that.  But 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  remove 
the  hay  in  earliest  spring  so  that  the 
flowers  may  come  up  unimpeded  and 
perfect.  The  under  mulch  of  decayed 
leaves,  if  rotted  to  earthly  looseness,  may 
stay  on  altogether  and  the  plants  allowed 
to  come  up  through  it. 

TflE  FLOWBR  GARDEN. 

We  will  tell  you  what  we  are  doing 
now,  Nov.  9,  and  intend  to  keep  on  doing 
till  it  is  finished.  We  are  going  over  the 
borders  cutting  down  such  perennials  as 
Sedum  spectabile.  delphinium,  physos- 
tigia,  Gaura  Lindheimeri,  tall  veronicas, 
pasonies,  sun  flowers,  erect  clematis,  phlox, 
asclepias,  and  the  like,  and  clearing  the 
tops  away  to  the  rot  pile.  But  we  don't 
cut  over  the  low  leaves  of  pyrethrum,  the 
peached-leaved  bell  flower,  Heuchera  san- 
guinea,  Statice  latifolia,  hardy  pinks, 
armerias,  and  others  having  persistent  or 
evergreen  foliage,  only  the  old  flower 
stems  of  these  are  cut  off"  and  removed. 
After  having  the  borders  all  cleared  off"  in 
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tliis  way  we  mark  with  stout  pegs  driven 
dccD  into  the  ground  the  places  of  tVax- 
inilla,  acanthus,  platjcodon,  asclepias, 
callirrhoe,  Hyacintbus  candicans,  gypso- 
jjhila,  and  others  whose  ?rowns  or  bulbs 
or  tubers  are  buried  out  of  sight  in  win- 
ter. This  is  a  safeguard  against  digging 
into  them  when  we  fork  the  be4s  over  in 
spring.  All  varieties  of  plants  as  named 
sorts  of  phloxes,  irises,  pceonies,  cam- 
panulas, pyrethrums,  and  so  on  are  legi- 
bly and  securely  labelled,  using  long 
stout  labels  and  driving  these  deep  into 
the  ground.  Where  some  of  the  plants 
have  run  into  others  as  perennial  sun- 
flowers, physostigia,  and  Pearl  achillea 
are  apt  to  do,  we  pull  out  the  intruders 
as  well  as  we  can.  The  whole  border  is 
then  raked  off  roughly  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  prong  hoe  levelled,  but  we  don't  dig 
it  now.  Digging  now  buries  the  host  of 
little  seedlings  of  poppies,  larkspur  and 
other  plants  that  are  scattered  every- 
where, and  of  which  we  may  want  to 
save  a  lot  next  spring;  it  would  also  un- 
fasten many  plants  and  thus  render  them 
easily  heaved  by  frost  in  winter,  necessi- 
tating replanting  them  again  in  spring, 
besides  as  many  of  the  perennials  will 
need  lifting,  dividing  and  replanting,  and 
this  is  a  poor  season  of  the  year  to  do 
that  in,  we  prefer  postponing  the  digging 
of  the  borders  till  spring,  .\fter  levelling 
the  ground,  if  we  have  any  tuberous 
irises,  tulips,  narcissus,  scillas,  or  other 
hardy  bulbs  to  plant,  we  do  so  at  once, 
marking  their  place  with  a  stout  peg  or 
label.  The  borders  are  now  ready  for  a 
coating  of  winter  mulch,  but  we  don't 
like  to  apply  this  till  we  get  a  good  crust 
of  frost  on  the  ground.  We  then  have  a 
heap  of  common  manure  turned  over  and 
broken  up,  and  of  this  we  spread  a  good 
coating  broadcast  all  over  the  border, 
being  particular  to  cover  the  crowns  ol 
the  plants  to  protect  them  from  strong 
light  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
in  winter.     In  this  way   the   border  rests 


and  cleaned  up  about  them  a  little  to  get 
rid  of  field  mice.  Retaining  their  own 
tops  with  the  drifting  leaves  they  catch 
and  hold  is  a  perfect  winter  paradise 
for  these  mischievous  and  destructive 
mice,  but  the  broken  manure  does  not 
harbor  them  and  it  seems  to  protect  the 
crowns  just  as  well  as  their  own  leaves 
would. 

While  hollyhocks,  foxgloves  and  Can- 
terbury bells  that  self  sow  themselves 
among  the  shrubs  and  bushes  live  over 
winter  without  any  apparent  injury, 
those  that  are  growing  in  open  beds  and 
borders  should  be  protected.  Do  this  by 
mulching  about  them  quite  heavily  with 
tree  leaves  with  some  tree  branches  laid 
or  litter  strewn  over  them  to  keep  them 
fr  m  blowing  away. 

We  lift  part  of  our  tritomas  and  heel 
them  into  a  cold  frame  in  winter,  and  in 
earliest  spring  take  them  out,  divide  the 
clumps  and  replant  in  the  open  garden. 
A  lot  is  also  left  undisturbed  over  winter 
where  the  plants  grew  in  summer,  with  a 
mulching  of  tree  leaves  about  them.  On 
well  drained  land  thev  keep  vcrv  well. 


cutting,  and  the  plants  soon  started  into 
fresh  growth  and  bore  a  second  crop  of 
flowers  lasting  into  November,  but  of 
course  much  poorer  than  was  the  summer 

2.  Ouite  right.  We  do  the  same  thing 
every  fall. 

;{  We  have  three  self  clinging  vines, 
namely  evergreen  ivy  (Hedera  Helix  and 
varieties),  Awpelopsis  Veitchii  and  the 
1-uonymus  radicans;  true,  we  add  the 
clinging  form  of  the  Virginia  creeper.  Now 
we  don't  think  one  of  these  would  bind 
itself  to  the  smooth  pillars  unaided  by 
ligatures  or  some  other  help.  But  if 
each  pillar  was  encased  in  a  strip  of  gal- 
vanized wire  netting,  painted  the  same 
color  as  the  pillars,  these  and  most  all 
other  vines  not  too  rank  would  find  a 
happy  home  there. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CflRYSflNTflEMUM  OCTOBER  QUEEN. 

This  is  a  new  variety  shown  this  season 
by  Nathan  Smith  &'Son,  Adrian,  Mich. 
It  has  attracted  much  attention  from 
pro  essional  florists,  and  appe  rs  a  valu- 
able no  veltv.  It  belongs  to  the  Japanese 
incurved  section,  and  is  a  very  large,  pure 
white  blossom,  tinged  with  cream  at  the 
heart.  It  is  a  seedling  resuliing  from  a 
cross  between  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  and  Ar- 
mida,  and  is  an  early  to  mid-season 
bloomer,  being  shown  before  the  Chicago 
committee  of  the  .American  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  Nov.  2.  The  above  commit- 
tee commended  it  highly,  recommending 
it'for  certificate.  It  has  the  handsome 
foliage  of  Mrs.JeromeJones.and  is  a  veiy 
robust  grower. 


eariv 


spnng. 


We  have  cut  over  the  Ku;mpfer's  irises 


flCfllLUEfl-DESMODIUM-VINBS  FOR    FILLflRS. 

In  cleaning  up  my  flower  garden  for 
winter  I  cut  the  stems  of  the  (1)  Pearl 
achilleas  down  most  to  the  ground,  as  I 
did  the  (2)  desmodiums;  was  that  right? 

3.  Vines  to  cling  to  a  smooth  pillar. 
— The  large  pillars  to  the  two  story 
porches  of  the  professor's  houses  at  Wash- 
ington &  Lee  University  are  plastered  as 
smooth  as  plastering  can  be  made.  Will 
ivy  or  any  of  the  self  clinging  vines  take 
hold  on  it?  If  so  what  wouldyou  advise, 
there  are  a  number  of  them  and  all  would 
Eot  want  the  same?  L.  O.  C. 

Rockingham  Co.,  Va. 

Ans.  1.  You  did  right.  It  is  strictly 
a  herbaceous  perennial  and  should  be  cut 
clean  to  the  ground  everj'  winter.  By  the 
waj-,  we  cut  ours  down  as  soon  as  its 
summer  flowers  were  past  being  worth 


MY  FIRST  CHRySflNTflEMUMS. 

This  is  my  first  year  trying  to  bloom 
chrysanthemums,  and  perhaps  theex])eri- 
ence  that  has  been  acquired  may  be  of 
some  interest.  I  have  nearly  one  hundred 
varieties,  purchased  from  seve  al  differ- 
ent speciali-sts;  they  were  planted  the  first 
week  in  May  in  4-inch  pots,  then  plunged 
out  of  doors,  and  when  the  pots  were 
filled  with  roots  we  shifted  the  plants  to 
6  and  8-inch  ones,  mosth'  6-inch.  These 
pots  were  plunged  as  before  and  well 
watered,  and  after  they  were  lull  of  roots 
we  fertilized  weekly  (not  weakly)  with 
liquid  manure.  September  1  we  placed 
them  in  a  cold  greenhouse,  and  there  they 
will  have  to  remain,  as  my  warm  green- 
house was  destroyed  by  fire  last  Novem- 
ber. The  greenhouse  that  was  burned 
was  my  first  attempt,  and  only  a  small 
one,  and  I  had  only  a  few  chrysanthe- 
mums, bought  from  a  neighbor.  My 
Mrs  Parker,  Jr.,  is  now  in  full  bloom  and 
stands  two  feet,  8  inches  high,  with  thir- 
teen blossoms  and  buds,  several  of  the  for- 
mer measuring  four  and  one-half  inches 
across  Ivory  is  nearly  ready  to  burst, 
and  stands  two  feet.  E.  Dailledouze  is  in 
an  8-inch  pot  and  stands  exactly  six  feet 
high  from  top  of  pot.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill, 
nearly  in  full  bloom,  and  a  grand  plant 
too,  standing  five  and  one-half  feet  high, 
with  fifteen  fine  blooms  coming;  it  also  is 
in  an  8-inch  pot.  I  also  have  another  of 
same  sort,  purchased  from  another  place 
than  the  fine  one  mentioned  above,  and 
although  each  plant  was  set  outthesame 
week  and  had  the  same  treatment  all 
through  in  all  respects,  yet  it  is  only  two 
feet,  10  inches  high,  and  has  not  nearly 
the  thrift  and  strength  of  the  former. 
This  leads  me  to  think  that  many  grow- 
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ers  propagate  the  vital  strength  out  of  the 
stock  bv  trying  to  do  too  much. 

I  bought  quite  a  number  ot  this  sea- 
son's novelties,  and  many  of  them 
scarcely  had  roots  on  at  all.  Philadel- 
phia, for  instance,  vs-as  scarcely  rooted  at 
all-  the  consequence  was  I  had  hard  work 
to  get  it  to  live,  and  have  only  dared  to 
allow  one  bud  to  remain  on  the  plant. 

I  have  two  promising  seedlings  that  I 
will  send  vou  blooms  irom  as  soon  as 
thev  are  in  condition,  which  will  be  some 
time  next  month;  they  may  possess  no 
commercial  value,  do  not  expect  they 
will,  but  they  are  very  beautiful. 

I  expect  to  rebuild  my  warm  greenhouse 
the  coming  spring,  and  think  if  I  raise  my 
own  cuttings  of  chrysanthemums  they 
will  have  more  vigor  than  sonie  pur- 
chased. I  feel  that  I  know  nothing,  but 
am  desirous  of  learning,  and  hope  in  time 
to  be  able  to  produce  something  that  is 
good.    It  seems  as  though 

Gardening  is  better  and  better  each 
issue  that  comes;  I  take  three  other  simi- 
lar publications,  but  get  more  practical 
knowledge  from  Gardening  than  from  all 
the  others  put  together. 

C.  W.  Redfern. 

Michigan,  October  22,  '95. 

NEW  CHRYSflNTHEMUMS. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Castlewood.the 
residence  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Spaulding,  at  Or- 
ange N  J.,  I  saw  thousands  of  seedlings 
and  hundreds  of  named  varieties  being 
grown  and  tested.  The  greatest  atten- 
tion is  given  to  weeding  out  the  kinds 
that  are  worthless  and  preserving  only 
what  is  good.  Varieties  are  rarely  sent 
out  before  their  third  season.  All  who 
have  raised  chrysanthemum  seedlings  are 
aware  that  sometimes  a  seedhng  is  better 
the  first  year  than  ever  afterwards;  while 
some  improve  with  their  second  or  third 
season.  ,^  , 

The  most  striking  novelty,  and  one 
which  is  going  to  be  sent  out  next  year, 
is  Marion  Cleveland.  It  is  a  stout 
stemmed  beauty,  with  incurved  white 
with  creamy  center  flowers.  I  measured 
a  bloom  ofit  that  was  12  inches  across, 
including  depth  and  diameter  It  is  not 
"built  up  high,"  or  It  would  be  a  record 
breaker  in  measurement,  as  it  is  it  is  a 
bouquet  in  itself.    Its  habit  is  vigorous. 

Yellow  Wm.  Falconer  is  similar  in 
every  respect  to  that  fine  hairy  variety 
except  in  color.  ,  ,      ^ 

Amon°-  the  newest  and  best  varieties  I 
noted  Sam  Weller,  a  very  fine  large  pink; 
Double  Walter  W.  Coles,  like  that  fine 
old  variety  without  the  eye;  Fred  Walz, 
fine  lilac  pink  on  stiff  stems;  Philadelphia, 
lemon  yellow,  a  genera!  favorite,-  and 
New  York,  a  white  sister  of  the  last; 
Zulinda,  fine  incurved  pink;  Mane  Louise, 
very  fine  white;  Jayne,  a  fine  incurved, 
well  built  up  flower  of  a  dark  rose  color; 
Esther  Heacock,  a  globular  bright  yellow 
soort  from  Ada  Spaulding;  Camille 
D'Arville  a  reflexed,  white  flower  of 
spherical  form;  Dr.  W.  A.Wakely,  distinct 
chrome  bronze  with  inner  petals  sufi'used 
with  crimson;  Ethel  Addison,  immense, 
purplish  pink;  Wickham  Jones,  large,  in- 
curved, creamy  white;  Miss  Louise  D. 
Black,  a  medium  sized,  incurved,  deep, 
golden  variety  of  great  excellence;  Mrs. 
H  F  Spaulding,  incurved,  white;  Bonnie 
Marjorie,  creamy  white,  fine;  Howard 
Reineck,  lemon  yellow,  reflexed;  Her 
Majesty,  distinct,  creamy  white,  center 
suffused  with  pink;  Garza,  a  fine  white 
anemone;  Mrs.  F.  Gordon  Dexter,  single 
and  perhaps  the  most  fantastic  of  the 
anemones,  but  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
straggling;  Columbine,  globular  bronze; 
Riverside,  the  best   large    early    reflexed 


yellow;  Dragon's  Blood,  dark  crimson; 
Yoshiike,  good,  creamy  white;  T.  H. 
Reichman,  early. globular, golden  yellow; 
Mrs.  T.  D.  Hatfield,  a  solid  incurved  ytl- 
low  of  the  type  of  Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira, 
but  the  plant  is  more  vigorous;  Clarence, 
a  good  pink;  Amber  Ada  Spaulding,  a 
sport  that  originated  in  California. 

Trilby  is  a  white  and  very  desirable 
variety;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hurley,  a  fine 
bronze;  Tasmania,  an  odd  variety, 
striped  dull  purple  and  white;  Louise 
Seivers,  yellflw,  Kioto  type;  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Parker,  Jr.,  a  valuable  early  deep  pink, 
now  being  grown  in  quantity  for  market; 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  a  fine  pink  of  good 
substance;  Dorothy  Shea,  an  English 
variety  after  the  pattern  of  W.  W.  Coles; 
Mayflower,  tasseled,  white,  and  Mrs.  H. 
E.  Wiedersheini,  a  fine  early  white. 

A  very  fine  variety  is  here  named  Prin- 
cess Victoria,  it  is  a  combination  of  pur- 
ple and  silver,  after  the  pattern  of  Mrs. 
Wm.  Barr.  Nathan  Smith  described  in 
his  catalogue  of  this  year  Princess  Vic- 
toria as  "creamy  white,  reflexed."  Jean- 
nie  Falconer  is  of  the  finest  lemon  yellow 
flowers.  As  its  root  action  is  not  vigor- 
ous, the  plants  are  grown  in  shallow  soil. 
C.  Shrimpton,  crimson  and  gold,  is  extra 
fine.  And  Wm.  Seward,  a  fine  dark 
crimson  reflexes  as  it  opens,  forming  a 
ball.  Wm.  Fitzwilli^m. 


Orchids. 


ORCHID    NOTES. 

As  soon  as  Cattlera  Bowringiaim,  C. 
labiata,  and  Lxlia  Perrini  are  out  of 
flower  remove  them  from  the  display 
house  and  place  them  in  a  house  where 
thev  may  rest,  having  a  minimum  tem- 
perature of  say  50°  at  night.  As  regards 
theterm  "rest"  let  meexplain:  No  orchids, 
unless  such  as  are  deciduous,  like  calanthes 
and  cyrtopodium,  need  absolute  rest.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  of  cattleyas  and  Ijelias 
should  never  be  allowed  to  dry  and 
shrivel;  and  such  as  ha  veno  pseudo-bulbs, 
like phaUenopsis and  arides,must  always 
be  kept  moist.  "Rest"  simply  means 
freedom  from  excitement— keeping  the 
plants  from  growing  before  their  time; 
prematurelj'  forced  orchids  never  flower 
well  and  soon  give  out.  During  clear 
frosty  weather,  when  the  fires  are  going 
strongly,  damp  the  floors  and  benches 
well  in'the  evening  to  create  a  moist  at- 
mosphere. A  hygrometer  in  the  orchid 
house  to  show  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  a  very  useful  little  instrument. 

The  following  orchids  are  in  bloom  on 
this  place  (Oct.  28)  in  addition  to  the 
orchids  mentioned,  page  40,  and  which 
are  nearly  all  in  bloom  still;  these  are  in 
flower,  Cattleya  maxima  superba,  Cypri- 
pedium  Spicerianum,  and  some  seedlings, 
Pleione  lagenaria,  and  some  plants  of 
the  easily  grown  and  free  flowering  Vanda 
cccruica'  Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 


ORCHIDS  FOR  WINTER. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  Gardening  are 
interested  in  orchids  and  cultivate  them; 
others  would  grow  them  were  it  not  that 
they  have  a  feehng  that  orchids  must  be 
constantly  coddled,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
coddling  them  injures  them.  Orchids  are 
a  family  of  plants  that  really  requires  a 
minimum  amount  of  care  compared  with 
other  greenhouse  plants  to  give  great 
results,  in  fact  if  a  few  easy  rules  are 
established  and  acted  up  to  there  will  be 
no  trouble  whatever  in  growing  these 
plants  satisfactorily.     In  my  own  green 


houses  I  grovv  several  other  kinds  of 
plants — common  commercial  stock— 
which  were  I  to  neglect  as  much  as  I  do 
my  orchids  sometimes  they  would  be 
completelj'  ruined,  whereas  the  orchids 
show  no  ill  effects  whatever.  There  are 
some  orchids  I  admit  that  have  a  tend- 
ency to  fail  after  three  or  four  years'  cap- 
tivity, but  during  this  time  they  generally 
give  far  more  blooms  than  enough  to  pay 
for  themselves  and  care.  But  the  stand- 
ard sorts  are  not  only  longlived  but  they 
increase  in  size  andfloriferousness  as  they 
advance  in  years.  At  the  head  of  this  list 
I  place  the  gorgeous  cattleyas,  then 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  O.  Pesca- 
torei,  Vanda  ccerulea,  cyripedium  in 
endless  variety,  Dendrobium  Wardianum, 
D.  nobile.  D.  Pbalxnopsis  Schroderw. 
This  latter  plant  is  a  wonderful  flower, 
with  proper  care  it  blooms  freelj'  from 
both  the  newgrowthsandtheold  pseudo- 
bulbs.  A  course  of  cool  and  dry  treat- 
ment in  winter,  and  moisture  and  warmth 
in  summer  insure  a  heavy  crop  of  flowers 
in  the  fall. 

Cj'pripediums  are  growing  in  favor  fast 
for  cut  flowers.  Many  critical  flower 
lovers  were  wont  to  say  "what  a  queer 
flower,"  and  but  few  of  the  blooms  were 
sold;  nowadays,  however,  the  most 
aesthetic  people  order  them  by  the  basket, 
and  they  are  being  sought  after  more  and 
more  everj'  season. 

The  old  and  somewhat  neglected 
Ccelogyne  cristata  when  well  grown  is 
most  lavish  of  its  blossoms,  and  when  in 
bloom  is  a  valuable  plant  to  the  amateur. 
And  by  the  way  both  this  plant  and 
Cypripedium  insigne  do  finely  out  of 
doors  in  summer,  giving  them  lots  of 
water  and  a  little  shade  from  midday 
sunshine;  this  treatment  improves  their 
health  and  strength,  and  consequently 
increases  their  crop  of  flowers. 

Plants  of  Cattleya  Triatix  are  now 
pushing  their  flower  buds  through  their 
sheaths  and  should  be  carefully  watered 
and  given  a  brisk  even  temperature  with 
a  slight  shade  till  the  flowers  are  cut, 
when  there  should  be  a  little  reduction  of 
heat,  say  to  50°  or  55°  at  night,  till  the 
season  of  growth  commences  again. 
Keep  the  plants  a  little  on  the  dry  side, 
and  water  sparingly  in  the  pot  in  order 
to  keep  the  roots  aHve  and  well,  so  that 
they  will  have  something  to  start  with 
when  spring  comes. 

To  prevent  scale  keep  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  Havana  tobacco  stems  on  the  hot 
water  or  steam  heating  pipes,  moistening 
them  daily  so  that  they  may  exhale  the 
pungent  vapor  that  is  so  deadly  to  insect 
vermin;  and  once  in  a  while  sprinkle  a 
little  sulphur  among  the  stems  and  you 
need  not  trouble  about  the  scale,  which 
is  the  worst  of  all  insect  pests  on  cattleyas 
especially  and  on  other  orchids.  It  used 
to  cost  me  many  dollars  a  year  to  keep 
my  orchids  free  from  this  pest,  but  now 
with  the  tobacco  treatment  I  do  not  have 
any  trouble  in  that  line.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  tobacco  begins  to  get  stale  remove  it 
and  replace  with  fresh  stems. 

Plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  also 
in  order  when  you  are  firing  hard  in  cold 
weather;  if  you  do  not  attend  to  this 
your  flowers  will  be  poor  in  quality  and 
substance,  for  you  must  remember  under 
diflerent  conditions  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  is  apt  to  be  diflerent.  Do  not 
heat  your  houses  unduly  with  the  view 
of  getting  better  results  in  growth  or 
blossoms,  for  parching  artificial  heat  is 
often  disastrous  to  the  members  of  this 
family  of  plants.  Many  fine  specimens  of 
orchids  are  killed  every  year  by  wasting. 
.■Mthough  they  may  come  from  hot 
climates    they     arc    plentifully     supplied 
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with  water  either  by  rain  or  heavy  dews, 
at  least  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Look  out  for  snails,  slugs  and  cock- 
roaches. Oatmeal  in  which  a  little  Paris 
green  has  been  mixed  is  a  great  antidote 
for  these  pests.  Wood  lice  will  succumb 
to  Haramond'sslugshot.  This  little  pest 
destroys  many  of  the  tender  parts  of  the 
roots  of  many  orchids  and  should  be  kept 
in  check. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  divide  large  speci- 
mens of  cattleyas  just  before  the  season 
of  growth  begins,  but  don't  overpot  any 
plant.  If  you  have  a  choice  variety  of 
cattleya  with  three  or  four  leads  on  it, 
and  it  has  been  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  I  think  it  is  safer 
to  divide  it  than  to  repot  it  whole.  Of 
course  care  must  be  taken  that  this  be 
done  at  an  opportune  time,  and  each 
piece  is  potted  into  as  small  a  pot  as 
practicable,  placing  the  base  of  the  lead 
in  the  middle  of  the  pot  with  plenty  of 
drainage.  Then  placcthe  plants  in  heavy 
shade  and  keep  them  close  and  warm, 
and  be  very  careful  about  watering 
directly  in  the  pot  until  the  roots  are 
well  out  and  the  plant  has  made  sufficient 
growth  to  stand  the  water  directly,  and 
you  will  not  lose  5%.  I  have  seen  many 
valuable  orchids  lost  by  careless  water- 
ing and  too  dry  an  atmosphere. 

Wm.  Mathews. 

Utiea,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2,  '95. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


flflRDY    SHRUBS    AND    PERENNIALS    FOR    fl 
NARROW     BORDER. 

Please  give  niealist  ot  (Icciiluous  shrubs 
and  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  suitable 
for  a  border  150  feet  long.  This  border 
is  3  fee-  wide,  and  about  40  feet  from  the 
house,  and  it  parallels  a  driveway.  The 
soil  in  it  is  light  and  medium  dry,  but 
rich,  and  I  have  water  to  apply  from 
water  system.  A  strip  of  grass  3  feet 
wide  runs  between  the  drive  and  the 
border.  J.  E.  P. 

Moosup,  Conn. 

Candidly,  we  have  got  very  few  shrubs 
suitable  as  permanent  occupants  for  such 
a  bed,  it  is  too  narrow  as  a  lasting  home 
for  even  dwarf  shrubs.  Take  Deiitzia 
gracilis  and  Berheris  Tliunbergii,  two  of 
our  commonest  dwarfshrubs;  they  would 
do  there  firstrate  for  a  few  years,  then 
they'd  spread  out  over  the  margins  of  the 
bed.  Again,  there  are  some  taller  shrubs 
which  with  timely  attention  might  be 
made  to  fit  such  a  place,  for  instance  the 
little  tree,  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  re- 
stricted to  one  stem  about  two  feet  high, 
and  the  pure  white  althaea,  treated  in  the 
same  way  and  headed  back  well  every 
winter  could  be  contained  in  such  a 
border  without  their  heads  being  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  grass.  Shrubs  that 
won't  be  likely  to  spread  out  too  far: 
Crisp-leaved  spir;ea  (S.  bullata),  black 
broom  (Genista  tinctoria),  shrubby  St. 
John's  wort  (  Hypericum  prolificum) ,  the 
blue  daphne  (D  genliwa)  and  the  mezer- 
eon,  Cistus  laurifolius  (if  hardy  with 
you),  the  dwarf  pea  tree  (Caragana 
Chamlagu) ,  yucca  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain jamesia.  But  these  alone  are  a  poor 
selection;  we  must  add  some  others  and 
be  prepared  to  keep  them  within  bounds: 
Spira:aJapomca  (callosa)  alba,  Pbiladel- 
phus  wicrophyllus  and  P.  Leinoinei; 
Deutzia  gracilis  and  D.  parviHora; 
Ceanothus  Awericanus  and  C.  obovatus; 
the  pink  and  white  double-flowered  dwarf 
prunuses;  deciduous  azaleas,  and  with 
them    the    evergreen    A.    amuena;     tree 


pjEonies,  the  golden  St.  John's  wort 
(Hypericum  aureum),  Itea  Virginica,  a 
few  dwarf  Japan  maples  and  Berbcris 
Japonica  for  fine  colored  foliage,  and 
Photinia  villosa  and  Periploca  crata- 
goides,  for  both  flowers  and  ornamental 
fruit.  And  for  effect  in  winter  and  earliest 
spring  we  should  add  the  Japaneseyellow- 
flowered  witch  hazel.  But  you  can  use 
only  a  fewof  these  in  the  bed;  they  will 
be  better  and  look  better  when  they  have 
lots  of  room,  and  the  perennials  among 
them  will  give  the  border  a  well  filled 
appearance. 

While  there  is  an  abundance  of  goo  1 
perennials  for  such  a  place  it  would  be 
well  to  give  preference  to  those  of  neat 
habit  and  lastinggoodappearaneelike  the 
evergreen  candytufts,  golden  alyssum, 
white arabis(yl.a/6/da),  double  white  and 
other  pinks,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  moss 
pink,  crimson  thrift  (^rmer/a),  and  the 
like.  Among  others  are  dwarf  irises,  red 
and  white  barren  wort  (Epimedium), 
Hypericum  Moserianum,  spring  adonis, 
Siberian  corydalis  (C.  nobilis),  double 
white  pyrethrum,  Chinese  larkspur, 
yellow  and  orange  Iceland  poppies,  Mis- 
souri evening  primrose,  the  greater  An- 
thericum  Liliastrum.  the  neater  bell- 
fiowers  (Campamila)  as  turbinata,  and 
Mariesi  platycodon,  Siberian  pa>ony 
(P.  tenuifolium)  Siebold's  sedum,  and  so 
on.  Here  and  there  a  few  clumps  of 
bolder  perennials  as  Rocky  Mountain  blue 
columbine,  Florentine  iris,  Japan  anem- 
one, globe  flowers,  Cluse's  doronicum. 
fraxinella,  Japan  Solomon's  seal,  and  the 
Japanese  spiraeas  (Astilbe).  Add  among 
these  narcissi  of  sorts,  species  of  tulips, 
bulbous  irises,  snowdrops,  snowflakes, 
crocuses,  squills,  Siberian  (tenuifolium), 
Thunberg's  candiduni,  and  other  lilies  of 
neat  habit  and  perfect  hardiness,  and 
some  other  bulbs,  single  fragrant  violets, 
pansies,  and  so  forth  and  the  border 
should  be  gay  enough.  But  it  will  need 
thought  to  arrange  them  properly  and 
that  some  may  be  in  bloom  all  the  time, 
and  attention  to  give  each  one  room 
enough  and  prevent  all  from  overcrowd- 
ing their  neighbors,  or  reaching  beyond 
their  prescribed  limits. 

KflLMlflS:    flow    I    flflVE   SUCCEEDED    WITfl 
TflEM. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  what  Mr. 
A.  F.  Huston  wrote  in  G.\rdening,  page 
27,  in  regard  to  transplanting  wild  kal- 
mias.  My  experience  with  them  may 
prove  interesting  to  those  intending  to 
try  them  another  season,  from  either 
their  native  wilds  or  the  nursery.  A  year 
ago  last  summer  my  wife  was  to  visit 
some  friends  at  quite  a  distance,  and  on 
leaving  there  she  brought  me  four  or  five 
pieces  of  mountain  laurel  from  the  woods 
but  with  only  the  smallest  kind  of  root- 
lets, as  they  were  not  dug  up,  but  simply 
pulled  up  by  the  stems.  I  planted  them 
carefully  in  what  I  thought  to  be  a  good 
location,  in  ordinary  soil,  not  expecting 
them  to  live.  I  thought  I  would  not  take 
time  or  trouble  to  replace  with  the  soil  in 
which  they  should  properly  have  been 
transplanted.  No  special  care  was  taken 
of  them  during  the  summer  except  to 
water  them  once  in  a  while  in  the  dryest 
weather,  and  last  winter  to  mulch  them 
lightly  with  leaves.  This  spring  they 
came  out  in  fine  shape;  new  shoots  start- 
ed from  the  roots  and  they  had  four  or 
five  bloom  buds  (which  I  removed  as  soon 
as  started,  thinking  that  allowing  them 
to  blossom  would  draw  too  heavily  on 
on  their  vitality),  and  they  have  done 
well  this  summer.  They  did  not  make 
miich  growth,  but,  as  I  hope,  have  been 
establishing     themselves,    pnd     making 


growth  where  they  need  it  most,  at  the 
roots.  Now,  if  these  have  lived,  grown 
and  budded  with  such  slight  care  during 
a  year  and  a  half,  after  having  been  torn 
out  by  the  roots  and  placed  in  the  com- 
monest soil,  what  would  they  have  done 
if  properly  dug  and  placed  in  rich,  con- 
genial earth?  [Don't  give  them  rich  soil. 
Be  careful  now,  for  your  kalmias  may  not 
be  out  of  danger  yet.— Ed.]  I  have  al- 
ways heard  of  these  as  being  among  the 
hardest  shrubs  to  move  from  their  origi- 
nal location,  and,  like  many  of  our  best 
natives,  only  to  be  had  of  nurserymen. 
[Although  an  exceedingly  common  "shrub 
in  our  woods,  only  a  few-  nurseries  in  the 
country  keep  it,  and  it  is  always  high 
priced.— Ed.]  But  I  think  this  goes  to 
prove  how  easily  we  are  frightened,  or 
trust  too  little  to  our  own  efforts,  and 
that  with  the  exercise  of  due  carefulness 
as  to  soil  and  location,  and  common 
sense  as  to  after  treatment,  those  that 
are  now  thought  to  be  the  almost  unat- 
tainable floral  luxuries  of  the  few  would 
be  found  on  almost  any  well  kept  country 
place.  I  envy  Mr.  H.  his  specimens.  If 
he  was  a  nearer  neighbor  I  would  like  to 
call  and  see  them  ;  what  a  show  he  will 
have  during  June  after  they  get  estab- 
lished!  He  should  have  them  photo- 
graphed for  Gardening  when  in  fall 
bloom  so  that  we  may  all  (to  this  extent) 
enjoy  them  with  him.  And  how  seldom 
we  meet  with  this  magnificent  native  in 
cultivation;  to  my  mind  in  its  delicate 
and  peculiar  beauty  in  both  color  and 
shape  of  blossom  it  is  handsomer  than 
the  petted  and  much  vaunted  rhododen- 
dron, though  not  as  striking  or  showy. 
One  in  a  great  while  we  may  see  single 
specimens,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  seen 
(except  in  my  mind's  eye),  a  large,  well 
established  and  flourishing  bed  of  it.  We 
are  falling  over  each  other  in  our  eager- 
ness to  get  some  new,  show  v  or  rare  shrub 
or  tree  from  Japan  or  other  distant  parts, 
and  yet  here  almost  at  our  very  back 
doors  are  as  beautiful,  choice  andquiteas 
little  known  varieties  which  can  be  had 
for  the  reaching  out  of  our  hands  and  tak- 
ing them.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
much  like  the  prophet  mentioned  of  "old— 
without  honor  or  fame  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Let  all  who  can  trj'  at  least  one  of 
these  beautiful  natives,  but  I  think  like  all 
simdar  shrubs  their  greatest  beauty  will 
be  found  in  beds  and  masses.       J.  C.  B. 

Hingham,  Mass. 

[During  their  blooming  season  in  June  if 
you  visit  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  entering 
at  the  Bussey  Gate  you'll  see  thousands 
of  fine  plants  in  bloom.  Or  go  out  to 
Wellesley,  to  Mr.  Hunnewell's  place,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Italian  garden  terraces 
you  can  see  many  grand  old  plants  of  it 
in  flower. — Ed.] 


OAK  TREES  OF  BEAUTIFUL    FOLIAGE. 

In  late  autumn,  sometimes  weeks  after 
many  other  beautiful  leaved  trees  have 
lost  their  foliage,  the  scarietoak  (Quercus 
coccinea)  presents  a  superb  appearance. 
It  can  be  identified  bv  its  retaining  its 
foliage  long  after  other  oaks,  hickories, 
chestnuts,  sour  gum  and  tulip  trees  have 
lost  theirs,  and  singularly  too,  it  at  times 
does  not  take  on  its  sca'riet  attire  until 
other  trees  are  bereft  of  foliage.  It  is 
the  best  of  all  for  autumn  color.  The  red 
oak  IS  pretty,  so  is  the  pin,  the  white,  the 
laurel-leaved,  the  post  and  the  Spanish 
oaks.  The  red  oak  takes  on  a  reddish 
color,  the  pin  oak  mingles  considerable 
scariet  with  its  green,  so  does  the  laurel- 
leaved  oak  (imhricaria),  the  post  oak 
(ohtusiloba),  and  the  Spanish  (falcata) 
oak.  A  pretty  purplish  shade  spreads 
over  the  green  of  the  white  oak. 
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To  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  and  from 
near  by  the  rich  autumn  coloring  of  these 
trees,  they  should  be  low  branched. 
When  the  trees  are  trimmed  to  a  high 
stem,  one  has  to  go  a  good  distance 
away  to  see  their  beauty.  Indeed,  it 
required  oak  trees  may  be  kept  almost  as 
bushes  by  constant  pruning. 

Philadelphia.  J.  Meehan. 


POISON  IVY-VlROlNIfl  CREEPER. 

In  our  woods  the  poison  ivy  and  the 
Virginia  creeper  are  abundant.  Both 
chmb  up  the  tree  trunks,  and  to  a  child 
closely  resemble  each  other.  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  warm  my  children  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  former,  and  in 
order  to  impress  it  upon  their  minds, 
resorted  to  "Kindergarden"  methods.  I 
said,  "You  havefivefingers  on  each  hand, 
that  is  good.  The  Virginia  creeper  has 
five  leaflets  on  each  leaf,  that  is  good  also. 
Suppose  you  were  playing  with  an  axe 
and  cut  off  some  fingers  so  you  would 
only  have  three  left,  that  would  be  bad. 
The  poison  ivv  has  only  three  leafllets  on 
each  leaf,  and  that  is  bad  too."  To  tell 
them  that  one  had  five  and  the  other  three 
leaflets  would  in  a  few  days  leave  them  in 
doubt  as  to  which  was  which  but  in 
putting  it  to  them  as  above  they  remem- 
ber it.  W.  C.  Egan. 


A     FINE     Wistaria,     but      pruning, 

DROUTH,  and  frost  ALMOST  KILLED  IT.— L. 

G.  C,  Chrisman,  Va.,  writes:  "Last 
winter  my  wistaria  was  growing  fast  at 
Christmas,  the  summer's  drouth  and  the 
severe  pruning  Mr.  C.  give  it  in  the 
spring  had  held  it  back  until  the  wet  fall. 
When  the  cold  came  it  froze  and  burst 
open  to  thegroundanddiedas  low  down. 
It  has  grown  up  again,  however,  but  will 
take  some  years  to  be  the  tree  it  was,  it 
had  a  trunk  18  inches  in  circumference. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


Some  20  years  ago  I  had  a  desire  to 
cultivate  English  gooseberries,  but  was 
told  by  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  that  it  would  be  in 
vain,  and  labor  lost.'  Nevertheless  I  was 
not  discouraged  as  I  knew  they  had  been 
successfully  produced  for  several  consecu- 
tive years  by  an  English  gardener  on  the 
famous  Pratt  Place,  Oakly,  at  Waterto wn 
near  by  me. 

My  brother  being  about  leaving  for 
Europe  I  asked  him  when  at  Liverpool  or 
London,  to  order  from  a  reUable  nursery- 
man one-fourth  dozen  each  oi  best  selected 
])lants  of  named  varieties,  red,  white 
green  and  yellow.  When  the  plants  were 
received  I  was  more  than  satisfied,  they 
were  strong  and  vigorous  then  and  have 
performed  admirably  ever  since.  Before 
receiving  the  plants,  I  remembered  that 
the  English  climate  was  moist  and  quite 
difierent  from  our  dry  summers.  I  there- 
fore selected  a  location  for  the  plants  on 
the  north  side  of  a  tight  board  fence,  six 
Icet  high,  where  they  received  the  rays  of 
the  sun  morning  and  evening,  but  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  soil  was 
originally  stiflT  clay,  but  we  had  it  sub- 
soiled  two  feet  deep  working  in  liberally 
sand  and  cow  manure  and  the  field  stones 
were  utilized  for  drains.  The  growth  the 
first  year  was  strong,  free  from  mildew 
and  other  ailments.  In  early  winter  I 
cut  out  several  canes  from  each  plant  and 
reduced  the  remaining  ones  about  half; 


second  year  we  had  a  good  crop  of  berries 
in  perfect  condition,  and  have  continued 
subsequently  to  grow  them  successfully  to 
date,  as  the  printed  transactions  of  Mass. 
Hort.  Society  will  show  by  its  record  of 
prizes.  As  a  rule  I  think  our  failures  in  culti- 
vation of  fruit,  indeed  I  may  say  almost 
any  product  of  thegarden  or  orchard,  is  in 
not  carefully  studying  their  requirements. 
The  never  to  be  forgotten  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  used  to  remark  a  man  easily  dis- 
couraged in  his  work  was  not  worthy 
the  name  of  horticulturist. 

Benjamin  G.  Smith. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  22,  1.S9.5. 

PEflR  TREE  SCALE. 

H.  T.  T.,  New  Jersey,  writes:  "Can  you 
give  me  any  information  about  the  scale 
on  the  bark  of  pear  trees?  I  have  some 
trees  which  I  bought  from  a  nursery  two 
years  ago  and  they  are  covered  with 
scale  from  the  ground  up  to  the  top?" 

Were  they  ours  we  would  root  them  out 
and  burn  them  and  replace  with  new 
guaranteed  clean  stock.  If  you  wish  to 
save  them,  you  must  scrape  or  scrub 
them  all  over  with  a  short,  very  stiff 
bristled  brush,  being  particular  about  the 
eyes  and  tips,  then  wipe  them  over  with 
a  solution  of  kerosene  and  whale  oil  soap. 
This  isn't  such  a  big  job  as  it  may  seem, 
an  active  man  will  do  a  good  many  young 
trees  in  a  day,  and  if  carefully  done  the 
cure  is  almost  complete.  For  the  stems 
and  main  branches  use  a  common  scrub- 
bing brush,  for  the  small  branches  have  a 
worn-out  stiff  paint  brush  with  the 
bristles  cut  hard  back  to  stiffen  the 
stumps.  Dissolve  a  half  pound  of  whale 
oil  soap  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and 
then  add  a  quart  or  a  little  over  of 
kerosene,  stir  it  well  up  together,  and  use 
this  for  the  paint  or  wash.  We  have  used 
this  strength  in  winter  on  pear,  apple, 
walnut,  lilac,  willow,  euonymus,  and 
some  other  trees  and  shrubs  with  no  ap- 
parent injury  to  the  bark  or  buds. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


LEEKS. 

Dr.  0.  F.  K.;  Mass.,  writes:  "I  have  a 
lot  of  leeks  and  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  Thev  look  like  big  scullions. 
They  are  still  in  the  ground.  What  shall 
I  do  with  them?  In  what  respect  are  they 
better  than  onions?  If  one  can  raise 
onions  why  should  he  raise  leeks?" 

The  leek  is  a  very  hardy  vegetable  be- 
longing to  the  onionlamily.  Its  clasping 
leaves  form  a  long,  white  neck  or  stem 
with  a  faint  swelling  at  the  base,  it  never 
forms  a  bulb  like  an  onion,  nor  can  it  be 
dried  off  bulb-like  as  we  do  onions  A 
few  will  suffice  for  a  family's  use.  Just 
before  hard  frost  sets  in  lift  your  leeks, 
and  heel  them  in  earth  in  a  packing  box 
or  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar,  or  in  a  corner 
in  thegarden  out  of  doors,  placing  an  in- 
verted packing  box  over  them  and  some 
leaves  and  litter  over  the  box,  the  object 
is  to  keep  the  frost  away  from  them 
enough  to  allow  us  to  get  them  when  we 
want  them  and  not  for  any  doubt  about 
thtir  hardiness.  You  ask  why  "why 
should  we  raise  leeks?"  Doctor,  wereyou 
a  Welshman  you'd  reverence  the  leeli  as 
well  as  eat  it,  were  you  a  Scotchman  the 
mention  of  cock-a-leekie  would  make  your 
mouth  water,  were  you  physician  of  our 
grandmother's  time  you'd  prescribe  leek 
milk  (milk  in  which  leeks  had  been  boiled 
till  it  became  thick)  to  your  patients  for 
a  cold,  and  were  you  a  D.  D.  you'd  oc- 
casionally remind  your  congregation  that 


the  leek  was  one  of  the  good  things  the 
IsraeHtes  had  in  Egipt,  and  for  which 
they  afterwards  sighed  (see  Numbers 
XI  5.).  Nowadays  leeks  are  cut  up  in 
thin  slices  and  used  in  vegetable  soup,  or 
their  long  white  stems  boiled  whole  are 
used  to  flavor  soup,  and  they  are  also 
served  as  a  vegetable  whole  or  shredded; 
stewed  leeks,  when  properly  cooked,  are 
an  excellent  dish  with  roast  meat,  in  fact 
they  impart  a  flavor  distinct  from  that  of 
onions  or  garlic.  At  the  same  tinie  a 
hundred  times  more  onions  than  leeks  are 
used  in  our  homes. 


VlflTERCRESSES    CELERY. 

Watercresses.— L.  G.  C,  in  Western 
Virginia,  writes:  "Please  give  me  some 
instructions  as  to  raising  watercresses 
for  home  use.  We  have  plenty  of  good 
water  all  over  the  place.  We  have  four 
spring  branches,  besides  our  house  springs 
of  which  there  are  three,  and  they  never 
go  dry." 

Ans.  Nothing  can  beeasier  raised  taan 
water  cress.  It  grows  freely  in  wet 
ground,  in  ditches  and  alongside  of  small 
streams.  But  the  best  way  to  grow  it  is 
in  shallow  running  spring  water  on  a 
sandy  bottom.  It  isapt  to  be  washed  out 
of  spring  branches  subject  to  occasional 
floodings  by  freshets.  Prepare  a  bed  in 
one  of  your  spring  overflows,  afew  inches 
deep — one  to  four— of  water  and  with  a 
sandy  bottom,  then  get  a  bundle  of  cress 
from  some  one  (if  you  cannot  get  it  in 
your  neighborhood  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  some,  for  lots  of  it  grow  in  as 
spring  branch  not  tar  from  here)  and  take 
the  pieces  and  place  them  in  the  water 
with  a  stone  on  top  of  each  piece  to  fix  it 
to  the  sand  bed.  Some  folks  plant  them 
with  a  dibble,  but  a  stone,  brickbat  or 
clod  is  as  good.  The  planting  may  be 
done  now  or  in  spring. 

Celery.— "How  would  it,  do  to  grow 
my  celery  along  one  of  these  spring 
branches  and  take  it  up  for  wintering,  as 
a  freshet  might  take  all  the  dirt  off  in 
fall?" 

Ans.  Just  the  place  for  it  we  should 
think.  While  celery  loves  moist  ground, 
a  stagnant  wet  land  isn't  a  good  place 
for  it,  it  is  too  productive  of  leaf  blight. 
But  the  moist  land  alongside  of  a  spring 
branch  is  not  apt  to  be  sour,  hence  we 
should  regard  it  as  being  a  firstrate  place 
for  celery.  However,  celery  is  so  fickle  that 
we  must  ask  you  to  try  it  as  an  experi- 
ment first  before  risking  your  full  crop 
there. 


THE  BEAN  MILDEW. 

[Phylopbthora  Phaseoli  Thax). 

The  editor  of  Gardening  sends  me  for 
determination  and  further  information  a 
box  of  diseased  beans  with  the  statement 
that  some  fields  of  beans  are  badly 
attacked  by  the  troublein  question.  The 
beans  received  are  infested  with  what  is 
mw  known  as  the  Bean  Mildew.  This 
is  a  genuine  fungous  disease  and  the 
destruction  is  caused  hy  a  mildew  now 
known  to  science  under  the  name  of 
Phylopbthora  Phaseoli  Thax.  It  is  how- 
ever, of  quite  recent  discovery  and  for 
that  reason  and  also  because  of  its  possi- 
ble great  injury  to  the  bean  industry  in 
the  near  future  it  seems  wise  to  present 
the  subject  with  an  engraving  to  the 
readers  of  Gardeni.ng. 

It  is  already  not  uncommon  upon  the 
Lima  beans,  as  yet  the  writer  has  not 
met  with  it  upon  any  other  sorts  of  beans 
and  he  should  be  pleased  to  learn  if  it-has 
appeared  upon  ordinary  pole  or  bush 
beans.  That  it  is  not  rare,  may  be  shown 
bv  tlie  fact  that  the  writer  when  wishing 
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to  make  a  photograph  for  an  engraving 
for  this  article,  did  not  use  the  specimens 
sent  in  the  box,  as  they  were  not  suitable, 
but  went  out  to  a  field  where  he  had  not 
looked  before  and  found  at  least  a  peck  of 
])ods  and  stems  that  were  mildewed  and 
ruined.  The  engraving  is  made  from  a 
groupoftwo  clusters,  the  five  pods  all  be- 
ingstill  attached  to  their  stems.  The  pod 
upon  the  right  hand  is  a  healthy  one,  the 
engraving  being  taken  with  the  subjects 
natural  eize.  The  portion  of  the  bean 
])lant  usually  attacked  is  the  pods,  and 
the  mildew  maj'  be  found  upon  them 
while  they  are  quite  small.  Frequently 
the  pods  will  become  yellow  and  brown 
and  usually  various  black  moulds  follow 


THE  BEAN  MILDEW 


so  soon  after  the  attack  of  the  mildew 
that  they  might  be  taken  as  the  cause  of 
the  destruction.  The  fact  is  that  the  Phyl- 
ophthora  is  so  deeply  seated  and  vigor- 
ous in  its  work  that  the  attendant  moulds 
simply  feed  upon  the  ruins  so  to  speak, 
and  finish  the  work  of  destruction. 

Occasionally  a  good  sized  bean  will  be 
nearly  free  from  the  moulds  and  then  the 
mildew  may  be  met  with  in  its  rankness 
and  purity.  When  such  pods  are  found 
they  show  a  dense  white  felt  upon  the 
surface  of  the  collapsed  pod.  In  the 
engraving  the  next  to  the  largest  pod, 
namely,  upon  the  left  hand  shows  at  the 
lower  end  such  a  whitish  forest  growth 
of  the  mildew.  The  same  is  seen  upon  the 
free  end  of  the  lowermost  pods  which 
is  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  fun- 
gus, as  shown  by  its  shrunken  and 
contorted  ap])earance  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  two  pods  near  the  center 
of  the  picture  are  also  ruined  by 
the  mildew,  the  upper  one  showing  the 
white  coating  while  the  lower  one  only 
appears  as  a  wrinkled  and  worthless  pod 
which  in  fact  is  overrun  by  black  moulds. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  the  mildew  further 
than  to  state  that  the  minute  threads 
penetrate  all  parts  of  the  afi'ectcd  portions 
and  rob  the  tissues  of  their  vital  sap. 
After  a  while  certain  threads  come  to  the 
surface  and  branching  bear  innumerable 
spores,  which  with  the  branches  bearing 
them  make  up  the  whitish  patches.  From 
these  patches  the  spores  are  carried  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant  or  field  and  start 
new  centers  of  destruction. 


This  mildew  is  closely  related  to  the 
Phylophthora  intestans  which  causes  the 
very  destructive  rot  of  potatoes,  the  one 
that  is  fatal  to  the  crop  in  Ireland  as  to 
cause  a  famine  in  that  island  some  years. 
From  the  nature  of  the  bean  mildew  and 
the  results  that  have  been  obtained  with 
fungicides  with  thepotato  IMiylnplithora 
it  is  reasonable  o  inlcr  tli.it  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  would  be  a  profitable 
check  to  this  disease.  As  yet  the  writer 
does  not  recall  any  experiments  with  fun- 
gicides with  the  bean  mildew.  He  h  >pes 
however,  next  season  to  be  able  to  write 
with  more  knowledge  upon  this  most 
practical  point.        Byron  D.  Hai.stkd. 

Agricultural  College  Experimental  Sta- 
tion, New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Mushrooms. 


MUSHROOM  BED,  IS  IT  fllL  RIGHT? 

[.  K  ,  Scarborough,  N.  Y  ,  writes:  "I 
matic  a  mushroom  bed  under  the  stage  of 
the  greenhouse  some  days  ago,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  heat.  It  is  horse  manure 
with  considerable  straw  and  a  little  fresh 
sod  soil  mixed  through  it.  I  had  the 
manure  taken  from  the  heap,  spread  in  a 
shed  and  turned  several  times  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  before  putting  it  into 
the  greenhouse;  the  bed  is  afoot  deep  and 
firmly  packed,  but  not  tramped.  It  feels 
a  little  warm  to  the  hand  inside  but  is 
quite  cold  on  the  outside.  Is  it  likely  to 
heat  with  waiting,  or  is  it  probably 
worthless?" 

There  is  nothing  amiss  so  far  as  we  see. 
The  temperature  of  the  outside  of  the 
bed  is  about  the  same  as  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house;  slightly  warmer  inside  is  all 
right  to  set  the  spawn  running.  Spawn 
the  bed,  and  if  it  gets  too  cold  (inside 
under  65°)  cover  it  over  with  some  hay 
or  straw;  and  after  casing  it  with  loam 
cover  again  with  the  hay  or  straw,  keep- 
ing it  covered  three  or  four  inches  deep 
till  it  istimeforthemushroomsto  appear, 
when  the  straw  should  be  removed  for 
convenience  in  gathering  the  crop.  But 
we  cannot  tell  whether  your  beds  are 
good  or  not.  Without  seeing  and  examin- 
ing the  beds  and  having  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  details  in  connection  with  them  we 
cannot  tell  anything  positively  about 
them;  our  remarks  are  simplj'  of  a  general 
nature. 

Had  Poor  Success.— In  November  1893 
I  bought  the  book  "Mushrooms:  How  to 
Grow  Them"  and  followed  its  instruc- 
tions as  closely  as  possible,  with  the  re- 
sult that  from  300  square  feet  of  bed,  I 
gathered  120  pounds  of  mushrooms. 
Next  year  I  hired  an  empty  stable  and 
sheathed  it  inside,  packing  the  air  space 
with  fine  shavings  and  in  that  built  1800 
square  feet  of  beds  and  from  which  I 
picked  only  three  small  mushrooms!  Then 
I  threw  out  all  the  beds  and  put  in  fresh 
ones  and  got  105  pounds  from  the  ISOO 
square  feet  of  surface.  Three  months  ago 
I  began  again,  and  have  now  900  square 
feet  of  beds  on  which,  although  they  were 
spawned  eight  weeks  ago,  I  cannot  find 
a  trace  of  mycelium,  let  alone  see  a  mush- 
room coming  up.  J   J.  T- 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

The  New  Mushroom  (Agaricus  subru- 
iescens). — J.  V.  H.  N.,  writes:  "I  raise 
mushrooms  on  my  farm  in  Ulster  County, 
near  Kingston,  N.  Y  ,in  the  pastures,  and 
would  like  to  introduce  the  new  mush- 
room there."     Verj'  good,  but  wait  till 


May  before  planting  the  spawn.  Spawn 
planted  now  is  almost  sure  to  get  killed 
by  wet  in  winter. 


Books. 


The  Baltimore  Cactus  Journal  con- 
tinues to  flourish  with  all  the  vim  of  its 
promoters,  the  Baltimore  Cactus  Society. 
It  is  an  illustrated  monthly  m  igazine 
devoted  to  cacti  and  other  succulent  and 
kindred  plants  and  costs  only  50  cents 
per  year.  We  admire  the  spirit  that 
prompted  its  birth,  and  the  enthusiasm 
that  sustains  it,  and  would  suggest  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  spiny  beauties  of  the  desert  to  send 
for  a  copy. 

American  Gardens  and  Gardening  is 
the  name  of  a  new  $2  a  year  illustrated 
monthly  magazine,  gotten  up  by  Mr. 
Lucius  D.  Davis,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  The 
first  number  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
gardens  of  Newport.  We  extend  to  our 
contemporaryaheaity  welcome  and  wish 
for  it  a  long,  useful  and  successful  life. 

Insects  and  Insecticides,  bj'  Clarence 
M.  Weed,  D.  Sc.  This  is  a  second  and 
revised  edition  of  this  practical  manual 
concerning  noxious  insects  and  the 
methods  of  preventing  their  injuries,  by 
one  who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly 
and  has  the  good  sense  to  place  it  before 
us  in  a  concise,  practical  and  easily  un- 
derstood way.  It  tells  us  about  the 
damage  caused  by  insects  and  how  it  can 
be  modified  or  prevented.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  the  insects  in  their  various 
stages  and  shows  their  destructive  work. 
It  explains  to  us  what  insecticides  are, 
and  how  to  make  them  up,  and  when  and 
how  to  apply  them.  The  book  is  7U'x5 
inches,  and  contains33-l-  pages,  and  there 
is  a  full  and  excellent  index  in  it.  It  is 
published  by  Orange  Judd  Co., New  York. 

Wayside  and  Woodland  Blossoms,  a 
pocket  guide  to  British  wild  flowers  for 
the  country  rambler,  by  Edward  Step,  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting,  beautifullj' 
gotten  up,  and  dainty  little  book  pub- 
lished by  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  London 
and  New  York.  It  is  about  eiix^VL- 
inches,  and  contains  173  pages  of  matter 
and  155  pages  of  illustrations.  There  are 
128  full  pages  devoted  to  colored  pictures 
of  156  species  of  the  most  popular  and 
frequently  met  with  wild  flowers;  and 
23  pages  to  black  and  white  plates  of  as 
many  plants.  There  are  400  species  of 
plants  described  in  the  book.  While  the 
work  is  correct  technically,  it  is  written 
in  such  a  delightful  and  popular  way  that 
the  most  inexperienced  person  who  loves 
flowers  must  at  once  become  interested, 
the  more  so  when  opposite  every  page  we 
see  a  colored  plate  ofsuch  favorites  as  the 
daisy,  wood  anemone,  fumitory,  blue  bell, 
rock-rose,  pimpernel,  broom,  bluebottle, 
wild  orchids,  and  so  on;  and  black  and 
white  pictures  of  the  trees.  At  the  end  of 
the  work  all  the  plants  illustrated  and 
described  in  it  are  arranged  in  their 
natural  orders,  genera  and  species;  and 
there  is  a  full  index.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  $2.50. 


Autumn  Blooming  Snowdrops.— Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge,  of  Trinity  College 
Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin  tells  the 
Garden  that  the  first  snowdrop  of  the 
autumn  {Galanlbus  Octohreiisis)  began 
b'ooming  with  him  October  3,  and  was 
soon  succeeded  by  another  and  much  rarer 
species,  namely  Galanthus  Reginx  Olgic. 
Both  bloom  on  scapes  five  or  sixinches  in 
height,  that  appear  before  the  leaves. 
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0  is  gotten  up  for  Its  readers  and  In  their 
It  behooves  you.  one  and  all.  to  make  It 
If  It  does  not  exactly   suit  your  case, 
please  write  and  tell  ub  what  you  want.    It  Is  our 
desire  to  help  you. 

ASK   ANY  QUESTIONS  you  please  about  plants, 

flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical  gardening 

matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them . 

Send  us  Notes  of  your  experle 


Mr.  C.  F.  Bavse,  an  eminent  florist,  died 
in  Eng;land  last  month.  He  it  was  who 
raised  the  first  batch  <  f  golden-varie- 
gated coleus — that  was  thirty  years  ago. 
In  1866  six  of  his  seedlings  were  sold  at 
auction  in  London  for  $1250.  He  was 
also  a  raiser  of  many  other  new  plants, 
notably  fancy-leaved  caladiums,  dra- 
cajnas,  dieftenbachias,  and  ferns. 

Camellias  —In  answer  to  "Amateur," 
Chicago:  These  evergreen  shrubs,  na- 
tive of  Japan,  love  cool  treatment,  mod- 
erately moist  atmosphere,  fair  moisture 
at  the  root,  and  never  any  dryness,  and 
thin  shade  from  hot  sunshine  in  summer. 
As  pot  plants,  keep  them  at  the  coolest 
end  of  the  greenhouse;  but  they  thrive 
best  when  planted  out  in  a  bed  in  a  cool 
conservatory.  Use  good  loam  mixed 
with  leaf  mould,  and  moderately  small 
well  drained  pots,  and  pack  the  soil 
firir.ly  in  the  pots.  Try  Parsons  &  Co., 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  They  grow  quite  an  as- 
sortment of  camellias. 

bothers  may  be  -.  ,,  t        ,i 

eiillghtened  and  encouraged,  and  of   your  failures.  NymPH.EA    MarlIACEA    IGNEA.— In    the 

'"&''E5rurPHS?o''G'RAPHs  OR  SKETCHES  Of  your  Garden    October  26,  there  is  a  colored 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  or  plate  OI  this  new  and  verv  beautilul  hardv 

^"a'^'e'i"foYGA''RDEN?5G.'''"  "*  "'''  "*''*  """"  ^°'  PO"d  lily.    It  was  raised  by  M.  Latour- 

-  Marliac  of  France,  and   has  bloomed  in 

CONTENTS.  M""-  Robinson's  garden  during  the  past 

HOUSE  AND  WINDOW  GARDEN.  summcr.  Tlic  platc  shows  the  deepest  red 

A  veranda  decorated  with  plants  (illus.)  ...     6.5  blossom  yet  secured  on  a  water  lily.     Mr. 

Plants  for  veranda  decoration  ■   ■   •   ■  !i2  Robinson  writes:     "Not  a  very  large  kind 

House  plants— Questions  about  them bb  i     ^      i      •   i  j    i         i  i  --^    %     t\. 

Mouse  piauis   vi^^  GREENHOUSE.  but  of  Hch  aud  lovcly  color.  The 

An  amateur's  greenhouse  (2  illus.)  .  .   .   .  67  effect  of  the  red    water  lilies   is  quite   dis- 

The  greenhouse  in  November 68  tinct  from  that  of  the   large  white,  prim- 

?inda,^us'veiKh'°  .  '.      '  '.  '.  '.  .  '.  '.  .^  rose  and  flesh-colored  kinds;  they  seem  to 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.  comc   from    a    different   species,     flower 

Iris  •  •  ■  ,         !i2  freelf,  and  have  a  distinct  growth." 

The  flowar  garden      ...  6«  '  ^ 

Achillea-Desm^odmms-Vinesjor  pillars  .  69  ^^^^  ^AST  MoRNING  GloRY  of  the  sea- 
Chrysanthemum  October  Queen  (illus.)  ....  69  son  is  Ipomoea  Learii,   a   tropical  peren- 

My  first  chrysanthemums 69  „;ai  species  from  Cevlon,  and  common  in 

New  chrysanthemum^^.^.^^.^ -0  cultivation   here.    Its    outer   leaves  got 

Orchid  notes  . 70  blackened  by  frost  a  fortnight  ago,  but 

Orchids  for  winter 70  the  recent  mild   weather  has    set    it  to 

Hardy  shrubs,  acr'fo*Tnl3w  border.   .   .     71  blooming    again,    and    to-day    (Nov.  9) 

Kalmias 71  there  are  manv  open  blossoms  on  it,  as 

Oak  trees  with  beautiful  foliage 71  jt  grows  on   a'  high    wire    trellis  out  of 

A°fin°e  wistlria''^'"''  "'''.^"'  '.  '.  '.  '  '.  '^  doors.    01  course  the  blooms  are  small 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN.  and  inferior  to  what  the  flowers  were  a 

English  gooseberries 72  couple  of  months   ago,    but    they  give  to 

Pear  tree  scale^  vegetable  garden'. '  ^-  Learii  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 

Leeks 72  ipouKta   of  any   kind,   hardy   or  tender, 

Watercresses-Celery 72  annual  or  perennial,  now  in  bloom  out  of 

The  bean  mildew  (UlusO^.^^^.^ 72  ^^^^^ 

Mushroom  beds 73  .     ^                ^             ,                 „ 

Had  poor  success 73  A    CaNDID  FaCT    AboCT    ChrVSANTHE- 

The  new  mushroom 73  MUMS,— We  may  rave  Over  the  beauties 

Baltimore  Cactus  Jouinar^'  73  ^nd  usefulness  of  the  little  pompon  or 
American  Gardens  and  Gardening  .  .'.'.'.' 13  hardy  chrysanthemums  and  against  the 
Insects  and  Insecticides 7,3  coarseness  of  the  big  fluffv  balls  or  mop- 
Wayside  and  woodland^  mo_^oms -3  j^^^^^  of  those  in  vogue  t6-day,  but  there 

Editorial  notes .  .......         71  is    no    gainsaying   the    fact    these    big 

The  editor  visits  Boston  II 7.5  blossoms   are  the  people's  favorites  and 

Grandma's  shagbaik        ,8  the  grower's  ambition.    Take  a  bunch  of 

,.  r>  .  ^„  A  the  little  pompons  and  a  bunch  of  the  full 
Hardy  perenn  als  in  California.-A  ^  J  ^.  ^  greenhouses; 
subscriber  m  Oakland  wnes:  "Here  we  „i„etv-ninelut  of  the  hundred  people  will 
have  great  natura  advantages  for  grow-  ^j,^^-^  ^^^  ^  blossoms.  To  a  certain 
ing  hardy  perennials,  in  our  climate  many  ^.  .^  |  ;  ^^^  ^^^^  ,i^^,^  A^^^,.^ 
perennials  keep  on  growing  out  of  doors  beautiful, "and  the  plants  are  far 
^11  winter.  I  am  engaged  ■"  raising  cut  j^  ^j  /  of  doors  than  are  the  large- 
flowers  to  sell,  and  I  find  that  showy  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^^^t  they  and  some  "of 
perennials  that  will  grow  outside  the  best  ,  ^.^^.  varieties  are  the  only  ones 
and  most  salable  things  that  I  can  grow,  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^.  ^t  all  hardv. 
as  I  have  no  greenhouse.  '^ 

Streptocarpi'ses  as  Bedding  Plants.  Outdoor     Flowers     in    Bloom     at 

—A  writer  in  the  Journal  ot  Horticulture  DosoRis.-^It    is  now  the  9th  of  Novem- 

says:     "Grown  strong!)-  under  quite  cool  ber,  and  remarkably  mild  lor  this  time  of 

conditions  in  the  spring,  a  full  crop  of  the  year,  indeed  since  a  week   we  have 

bloom  may  be  had  from  them  during  the  had  lovely  weather.    We  have  over  fifty 

summer.     For  filling  bare  places  on  the  varieties  of  chrj'santhemums  in  bloom, 

rockery  too  they  will  be  useful."    Prob-  Gloriosum  the  finest  of  all,  but  of  course 

ably  so,  but  here  we  had   better  treat  none    so    good    as    greenhouse    grown 

them   about  the  same  as  we  would   Rex  flowers.    Cosmos  is  fair  and  plentiful,  but 

begonias,  at  least  we  have  found   that  we  have  better  indoors.    The  same  with 

they  are  of  little  use  in  full  sunshine.  carnations.     Pansies  arc  plentiful,  so  arc 


single  violets.  Double  violets  are  in 
bloom  in  frames,  but  none  in  the  open  air. 
Nasturtiums  in  warm  sheltered  spots  are 
plentiful  China  asters  that  escaped  the 
frosts  of  a  fortnight  ago  are  bright  and 
pretty  and  in  quantity.  Pot  marigolds 
are  fine,  and  there  are  lots  of  annual  and 
perennial  gaillardias,  a  few  sweet  scabios, 
verbenas,  petunias  and  mignonette,  and 
a  sprinkling  ofsnapdragon.and  the  sweet 
alyssum  is  as  good  as  it  has  been  at  any- 
time this  fall. 

A  LARGE  Carrion  Flower  or  Toad 
Cactus  (Stapelia  gigantea)  is  in  fine 
bloom  at  Kew.  It  is  growing  in  a  pot 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  hot,  moist 
greenhouse;  the  fleshy  four-angled  stems 
grow  out  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  hiding 
it  from  view.  The  plant  has  had  seven- 
teen flowers  and  buds.  The  blossomsare 
star-shaped,  a  foot  across, creamy  j'ellow 
dotted  with  brown  and  spread  over  with 
soft,  white,  silky  hairs.  It  is  the  most 
striking  and  showy  species  of  the  genus 
and  as  disgustingly  malodorous  as  any. 
Like  all  other  stapelias  it  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa.  We  used  to  grow  manv 
kinds  of  stapelias  and  found  that  they 
luxuriated  in  summer  when  planted  out 
of  doors  in  porous  but  moistish  soil.  And 
instead  of  the  frizzling  treatment  gener- 
ally accorded  to  them,  cacti,  and  other 
fleshy  plants,  being  good  for  them,  we 
found  that  they  delighted  in  moderate 
warmth  and  moisture,  and  a  thin  shade; 
in  fact  the  same  kind  of  treatment  best 
adapted  for  the  epiphyllum  or  lobster- 
claw  cactus  answers  admirably  for  the 
"toad  cactus." 

Deutzia  Lemoinei  is  a  new  and  very 
valuable  ornamental  shrub,  a  hybrid  ob 
tained  by  the  Lemoines  of  Nancy,  France, 
between  the  common  D.  gracilis  and  the 
equally  hardy  D.  parriHora.  Deutzia 
gracilis,  from  the  mountains  of  Japan,  is 
a  very  common  and  beautiful  small  shrub 
in  our  gardens  Although  D.  parriilora, 
a  Chinese  plant,  is  still  rare  in  gardens, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be,  for  it 
is  an  exceedingly  neat  and  floriferous 
shrub,  and  hardy,  and  blooms  at  exactly 
the  same  time  as  does  D.  gracilis,  but 
with  its  umbels  of  white  flowers  ranged 
along  its  last  year's  shoots  it  has  more 
the  general  look  of  a  spiraea  than  a 
deutzia.  We  have  grown  it  for  eighteen 
consecutive  years,  and  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  it.  The  habit  of  Z).  Lewonei  is 
said  to  be  intermediate  between  that  of 
its  parents,  and  its  flower  clusters  are 
upright  panicles  of  about  twenty,  one 
inch  wide,  open  flowers,  and  arranged 
along  the  branches  with  more  regularitj' 
than  are  the  umbels  of  parviHora.  It 
was  first  exhibited  and  brought  to  public 
notice  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sociele 
Nationale  d'Horticulturede  France,  April 
12,  '94. 

The  Chinese  Golden  Larch.— (Pseu- 
dolarix  Koetnpferi. )  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  hardy  trees.  It  is 
not  a  tall  habited  tree  like  a  Norway 
spruce  or  European  larch;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  cultivation  at  auy  rate,  its 
height  seems  to  be  medium  or  under,  but 
its  spread  of  branches  from  the  ground 
up  is  wide-reaching  and  massive,  but  not 
at  all  stiff  or  formal  like  those  of  the 
Lebanon  cedar.  The  finest  specimen  in 
America  is  at  the  old  Parsons  place  at 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  aud  the  next,  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  at  Dosoris,  where  there  are 
two  fine  trees.  The  better  one  is  21  feet 
high,  o9  feet  in  diameter  of  spread  of 
branches,  and  the  trunk  is  3  feet  6  inches 
in  circumference.  The  branches  spread  out 
flat  on  the  ground   for  29  feet  from  the 
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butt,  and  from  there  in  nearly  horizontal 
layers  to  the  top.  The  summer  foliage  is 
very  thick,  soft  and  beautiful;  about  the 
end  of  September  or  in  October  it  begins 
to  assume  the  golden  tint  that  gave  rise 
to  its  English  name.  These  trees  have 
borne  cones  for  several  years  and  this 
season  they  are  laden  with  them.  These 
cones  are  now  ripe,  and  a  curious  thing 
about  them  is  that  the  moment  you 
touch  them  now  (early  November)  they 
drop  all  to  pieces.  And  they  contain  any 
(luantity  of  fine  ripe  seed. 


THE  EDITOR  VISITS  BOSTON. 

II. 
I-ORKST   HILLS   CUMETKRV 

Is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  country  and  happily  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  progressive.  It 
is  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum. Mr.  J.  G  Barker,  our  long- 
time friend  and  occasional  contributor  to 
Gardf.ni.ng,  is  its  superintendent.  The 
entrance  to  the  cemetery  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  any  we  know,  and  we  advise 
our  readers  who  may  go  to  Boston  to 
visit  Forest  Hills  and  see  the  beautiful 
trees,  fresh  lawns,  and  fine  garden  effects 
to  be  found  there. 

Tender  Bedding  Plants.— .\lthough  it 
is  imperative  that  a  large  number  of  these 
must  be  grown  and  planted  out,  select- 
ness  of  variety  and  in  the  mannerof  using 
them  is  more  studied  than  multitude 
of  plants;  indeed  there  is  a  tendency  to 
lessen  rather  than  increase  this  type  of 
decoration. 

Hardy  plants  on  the  other  hand  are 
being  used  more  and  more,  and  a  special 
effort  is  being  made  to  get  together  every 
desirable  and  beautiful  hardy  perennial, 
be  it  native,  exotic  or  of  garden  origin. 
These  are  not  planted  in  formal  beds  or 
borders,  but  appropriately  set  here  and 
there  in  masses,  spreads  or  colonies  with 
befitting  backgrounds,  and  an  extensive 
■  rock  work  in  a  picturesque '  part  of  the 
grounds  is  teeming  with  them  and  hardy 
terns.  While  bedding  plants  give  a  bril- 
liant showy  efl'ect  their  gayness  may  be- 
come tiresome  and  their  sameness  weari- 
some; besides  a  too  free  use  of  them  in  a 
cemeterv  is  not  considered  very  good 
taste. 

Evergreen  shribbery  beds  are  prac- 
tically a  new  feature  here,  but  one  in 
much  vogue  with  Bowditch  and  some 
other  landscape  gardeners.  They  are 
usually  of  moderately  large  size  and  set 
in  the  angle  of  a  fork  in  the  road  or  at  a 
bend,  or  where  it  is  desirable  to  retain  a 
good  appearance  for  the  longest  possible 
space  of  time.  They  comprise  the  finer 
spruces,  firs,  arbor  vitaes,  retinosporas, 
podocarpus,  cryptomerias,  araucarias, 
hollies,  laurels,  aucubas  and  the  like  in 
mixture  and  close  enough  to  about  touch 
one  another.  This  planting  is  not  per- 
manent, it  is  for  immediate  effect  onlj'. 
All  the  tender  plants  as  hollies,  aucubas, 
Spanish  laurels,  etc.  are  lifted  in  late  fall, 
heeled  in  over  vv'inter  in  a  deep  pit  and 
planted  out  again  in  earlj*  spring.  The 
beds  filled  with  retinosporas,  yews,  podo- 
carpus and  others  of  doubtful  hardiness, 
are  protected  in  winter  b_v  a  temporary 
close  fence  of  cheap  boards  being  tacked 
up  around  them.  After  taking  down  this 
fence  in  early  spring  if  the  evergreens  are 
too  close  they  are  thinned  out  or  lifted 
and  replanted  over  again  but  thinner 
than  before. 

Decoration  Day,  of  all  days  in  the 
}-car,  is  when  most  people  visit  the  ceme- 
teries, and  they  then  expect  to  see  the 
planting  finished  and  all  the  grounds 
bright,  fresh  and  clean.  Bedding  plants 
being  newly  set  out  cannot   make  much 


of  an  appearance,  but  fortunately  the 
hardy  perennials  are  then  in  the  heyday 
of  their  floral  glory  and  the  evergreen 
beds  are  budding  out  fresh  and  interest- 
ing, and  the  hardy  shrubbery  is  every- 
where in  bloom,  and  the  atmosphere 
redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 
Now  the  more  hardy  perennials,  shrubs 
and  evergreens  that  are  used  the  better 
the  work  is  likely  to  be  done,  and  the  less 
is  the  rush  to  get  out  the  tender  plants  in 
the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  May,  often- 
times really  at  a  season  too  early  for 
many  tropical  plants  to  be  committed  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  elements. 

English  ivy  in  many  places  is  doing 
splendidly.  In  warm,  sheltered,  partly 
shaded  nooks  it  is  used  to  cover  up  the 
steep  rocky  slopes,  ledges  or  boulders. 
To  save  it  from  the  sunshine  in  winter 
and  the  withering  frosty  winds  Mr. 
Barker  has  sheets  of  coarse  bagging 
dropped  over  it  and  fastened  in  place, 
this  is  done  before  hard  winter  sets  in, 
and  when  it  is  removed  in  spring  Mr.  B. 
assures  us  that  the  ivy  looks  most  as 
bright  and  green  and  healthful  as  it  did 
before  it  was  covered  up. 

Rock  lined  banks —The  ground,  like 
much  of  New  England  land,  is  uneven  and 
very  rocky,  and  steep  banks  border  some 
of  the  roads,  and  some  of  the  more  select 
plats  lie  back  to  a  high  breast  of  rock  or 
a  steep  bank.  Of  course  these  banks,  no 
matter  how  steep  they  are  or  how  grav- 
elly and  dr3'  they  may  be,  have  got  to  be 
covered.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
grass  green  upon  them  in  summer,  and 
with  grass  in  view  they'd  have  to  be 
sodded  to  begin  with,  and  much  of  it 
would  have  to  be  resodded  every  year 
after  to  have  it  in  fair  condition.  But 
Mr.  Barker  has  to  a  great  extent  gotten 
over  this  difficulty  by  lacing  up  the  banks 
in  a  natural,  irregular  way  with  slabs  of 
the  ornamental  rocks  that  are  blasted 
and  cleared  on  the  place,  and  among 
these  rocks  he  has  planted  hardy  vines 
and  shrubs;  at  the  top  shrubs  are  set  out 
to  give  a  natural  fringe,  and  vines  as 
clematis,  Virginia  creeper  and  trailing 
roses  to  drape  down  over  the  rocks;  and 
at  the  bottom  clinging  vines  as  iv3'  and 
ampelopsis  are  planted  to  grow  upward 
to  clothe  the  stones,  and  maybe  a  skirt- 
ing of  perennials  and  a  few  shrubs  to  de- 
prive it  of  any  artificial  appearance. 

Rhododendron  maximum  is  our  wild 
great  laurel  or  rose  bay;  it  grows  wild  in 
the  rocky  woods  and  mountains  from 
Nova  Scotia  south  through  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  along  theAlleghenies 
to  Georgia.  It  is  a  large  growing  ever- 
green species  with  pale  rose  colored  flow- 
ers that  come  into  bloom  with  us  in  July, 
after  all  the  other  garden  hybrid  varieties 
are  past.  Although  it  is  an  exceedingly 
desirable  ornamental  shrub  we  seldom 
find  it  in  our  gardens,  more's  the  pity. 
We  were  therefore  the  more  delighted  to 
come  upon  bold  masses  of  it  in  the  ceme- 
tery grounds,  large,  broad,  old  specimens, 
and  to  listen  to  their  praises  bv  Mr. 
Barker.  We  have  before  now  called  our 
readers'  attention  to  this  worthy  shrub, 
and  we  recommend  it  again  to  ihem! 
Being  native  in  our  eastern  mountains  it 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  as  i-  is  a  true  spe- 
cies and  raised  from  seed  the  plants  are 
not  grafted  but  on  their  own  roots,  hence 
more  likely  to  root  well  and  continue  in 
luxuriant  health  than  are  hvbrids.  But 
mind  you,  you  want  both— the  hybrids 
for  deep  color  and  June  flowers,  and 
Maximum  for  July  blossoms. 

A  PIGMY  Spir.ea.— Mr.  Barker  called 
our  attention  to  a  tiny  kind  of  spirrea  he 
had  in  quantity  growing  in  pots  in  a 
cold  frame.    It  formed   dense  little  tufts 


about  three  inches  high,  nevertheless  it 
was  free  and  thrifty,  and  perfect  cushions 
of  metallic  brown  foliage.  It  grows  well 
and  is  easily  propagated,  and  he  uses  it 
for  edgings  and  as  a  low  plant  in  bedding, 
but  it  has  never  bloomed  with  him  and 
he  is  not  sure  what  species  it  may  be- 
long to. 

A  Norway  Spruce  Hedge. — Mr.  Barker 
showed  us  a  stretch  of  a  very  good  Nor- 
way spruce  hedge  and  remarked:  "We 
never  trim  it  except  once  in  two  years, 
and  then  in  July." 

Berberis  Tiiunbekgii  was  largely  used 
as  a  low  growing  shrub  spread  between 
and  skirting  the  rocks,  and  when  we  saw 
it  its  foliage  had  turned  to  a  vivid  crim- 
son and  gold,  giving  it  a  splendid  effect 
Add  to  this  its  glossy  scarlet  berries 
which  are  abundantly  produced  and  hang 
all  winter  on  the  naked  branches  of  the 
shrub,  even  till  the  new  leaves  appear  in 
spring,  and  we  have  a  gem  of  a  little 
shrub  that  is  both  hardy  and  easy  to 
grow. 

The  grass  lawns  in  a  cemeterv  are 
necessarily  very  extensive,  in  fact  "aside 
from  the  roads  and  flower  beds  all  the 
ground  is  under  grass,  and  it  has  got  to 
be  kept  as  clean  and  well  mown  as  the 
lawn  in  any  private  garden.  In  former 
times  little  mounds  were  raised  over  the 
graves,  but  according  to  modern  regula- 
tions these  mounds  are  no  longer  made 
the  burying  ground  is  smooth  and  level 
and  the  graves  are  indicated  bv  stone 
markers.  This  adds  greatl v  to  the  beautv 
of  the  newer  parts  of  the  cemetery.  Nor 
are  stone  curbings  or  iron  railing  any 
more  allowed  around  the  newly  acquired 
lots;  in  the  older  parts  of  the  grounds 
where  mounds,  curbings  and  railings 
existed  before  the  new  regulations  went 
into  force  the  corporation  are  powerless 
to  make  any  change. 

Weeding  the  grass.— "What  are  those 
men  doing  there?"  we  asked  Mr.  Barker 
as  we  saw  a  number  of  men  on  their 
knees  picking  among  the  grass.  "Thev 
are  weeding  thegrass."  he  replied.  "  Vo"u 
see  the  grass  seed  used  there  was  some 
extra  select  lawn  mixture,  and  sure 
enough  it  was  a  mixture  judging  by  the 


amount  of  weeds  that 


up  among 


the  grass.    I'll  never  buy  any  more  gr 
mixture." 

Sodding.— The  terrace  banks  and  mar- 
gins of  the  lawns,  sav  alongside  the  road- 
ways, are  sodded,  but  wherever  the  land 
IS  level  and  broad  getting  up  a  lawn  from 
grass  seed  is  preferred  to  sodding,  the 
seed  giving  a  better  and  cleaner  lawn. 

"The  GR.\ss  SEED  lusenowisKentuckv 
Blue  and  Red  Top  mixed  together,  and 
never  any  other  grass  or  clover,  and  vou 
see  what  a  fine,  even,  clean  carpet  of 
grass  we  get  from  it.  That  grass  there 
that  is  so  green  and  thick  was  sown 
about  the  first  of  September,  but  all  that 
new  ground  we  are  at  work  on  grading 
and  getting  ready  will  be  sown  about  the 
first  of  November.  We  have  excellent  suc- 
cess sowing  at  that  time.  We  sow  the 
seed,  rake  it  in  and  roll  the  ground,  and 
the  seed  lies  dormant  in  the  ground  under 
the  snow  trll  early  spring,  when  it  comes 
up  sooner  than  spring-sown  grass,  takes 
good  hold  ofthe  ground  and  makes  a  nice 
carpet  right  away." 

TopDRESsiNG  the  GRASS.— "No,  I  have 
given  up  the  use  of  stable  manure  alto- 
gether as  a  topdressing  for  grass,  and 
confine  myself  to  chemical  manures  and 
unleached  wood  ashes  only.  The  grass 
keeps  in  fine  condition  as  you  see,  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  is  saved,  and  then  we 
are  rid  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
weeds  in  lawns,  namclv,  topdressing  with 
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stable  manure.  We  topdress  with  the 
wood  ashes  about  the  first  of  November, 
and  have  excellent  success  by  doing  this." 

Orass  v.  gravel  paths.— In  the  older 
]iarts  of  the  cemetery  narrow  gravel  paths 
used  to  run  hither  and  thither  wherever 
it  was  desirable  to  get  to  on  foot,  thus 
giving  the  landscape  a  needlessly  cut  up, 
patchy  appearance.  But  modern  ideas 
repudiate  these  little  gravel  roads,  as 
heme  more  than  needless,  for  unless  they 
are  kept  neatly  edged,  clean,  smooth  and 
nicely  gravelled  they  give  an  ill-kempt 
littery  appearance  to  the  grounds.  Mr. 
Barker  favors  filling  them  up  level  with 
the  lawn  and  sowing  them  with  grass  so 
as  to  form  part  of  the  lawn;  in  this  way 
they  can  be  kept  even,  smooth,  clean  and 
well  mown,  and  so  far  as  a  pathway  is 
concerned  serve  every  purpose  that  the 
old  gravel  walk  would,  in  fact  the  grass 
is  better,  for  it  permits  of  more  people 
walking  abreast  than  the  gravel  paths 
would  allow.  In  proof  of  this  he  called 
our  attention  to  several  old  gravel  path- 
ways that  had  been  filled  up  and  grassed 
over,  and  certainly  the  grass  was  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  gravel. 
This  point  is  as  pertinent  in  the  case  ol 
jfrivate  gardens  as  in  cemeteries,  for  one 
of  the  commonest  mistakes  a  person  is 
apt  to  commit  in  planning  a  garden  is  to 
cut  out  too  many  walks  in  it. 

The  greenhouses  consist  of  a  group  of 
spacious  and  serviceable  Lord  &  Burn- 
ham  ranges.  Mr.  Barker  spoke  highly  in 
their  praise,  they  are  light,  roomy,  per- 
fectly tight  and  easily  heated.  In  run- 
ning a  greenhouse  he  was  emphatic  in 
advising  plenty  of  heating  pipes.  With 
|)1  nty  of  pipes  there  is  no  need  of  rushing 
the  fire  to  keep  the  water  quite  hot;  the 
more  the  pipes  the  less  driving  of  fires, 
the  milder  and  better  the  heat,  and  the 
less  coal  is  consumed  and  the  less  labor  is 
taken  up  in  stoking. 

Crotons  and  Acalyphas  as  Bedding 
Plants.— Pointing  to  a  bench  of  these 
Mr.  Barker  remarked  that  of  all  the  ten- 
der colored  leaved  plants  they  use  out  of 
doors  in  summer  the  crotons  and  acaly- 
])has  give  them  the  most  satisfaction, 
they  grow  well  and  color  beautifully  and 
are  not  an  easy  prey  to  changes  ot 
weather. 

the   botanical  garden,   CAMBRIDGE 

Is  the  botanical  garden  belonging  to 
Harvard  University  and  is  right  across 
the  street  from  the  Observatory  and  be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from 
the  college  buildings.  It  contains  a  vast 
collection  of  hardy  plants  arranged  in 
botanical  order  and  sequence,  and  a  large 
variety  of  tender  plants  in  the  green- 
houses. Dr.  G.  L.  Goodale,  the  professor 
of  botany,  s  the  Director  of  the  garden 
and  Mr.  K.  Cameron  the  superintendent. 
In  one  of  the  warm  greenhouses  we 
noticed  an  unusually  large  and  well- 
leaved  specimen  of  the  Madagascar  lace 
leaf  plant  iOuvirandra  fenestralis)  in  fine 
form  and  bloom.  It  is  an  acjuatic  with  a 
rosette  of  broad  leaves  which  are  a  net- 
work of  veuation  open  as  a  sieve. 
Within  the  garden  are  the  botanical 
library  and  herbariumbuildirig;  and  what 
were  the  botanical  museum  and  lecture 
rooms,  also  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Gray, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  AsaGraj'.  Both 
the  herbarium  and  botanical  library  are 
the  fullest  and  most  complete  of  their 
kind  in  the  country. 

THE  liOTANICAL  LABORATORIES,   LECTURE 
ROOM   AND    MUSEUM 

Used  to  be  in  the  rooms  in  the  botanical 

garden,    but  since    a  few  \-ears  a  large 

building  for  these  departments  has  been 
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HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  storj'  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  oulj'  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfal  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.     $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    SOcts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hard}'  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  everj'  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 


Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopa;dia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  fjr  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Fanning  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  ( Heinrich ).  75c, 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald!.  Avery  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  alloutdoors  beautiful,  more  espe- 
cially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.    $4..S0. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an  exceedingly  valuable  horticultural 
libran'. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE,  GARDENING  CO..  Monoii  BuildinQ.  GtiicaQO. 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


GRAPE  DUST 


KILLS  RUST 
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^      For  Flowers  Indoors.     ^ 


^  Bowker's  ^ 
^      Flower  Food.     ^ 

y  A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer,:^ 
^odorless,  made  from  chemicals;:^ 
^:  applied  in  solution  once  or  twice^S 
^  a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow^ 
y^  vigorously  and  blossom  abun.l3 
^  dandy.  ^ 

^^  A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-inch  pot.        -"^ 

^^-  A  larger  spoonful  for  a  4-inch  pot.       ~^ 

y  Enough  for  30  plants  3  months,  25c. -^ 

*—  Enough  for  30  plants  a  whole  year,;^ 

^~  We  pay  the  postage  and  send  a  book-^ 
g  on  "  Window  Gardening  "  free  with  each  * 
»^  package.  :^ 

^  n  I  FERTILIZER    CO.,        -^ 

y  KnU/VQr  27  Beaver  St.,  New  York.=^ 
^  UUniXOl   43  Chatham  St„Boston.rS 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


strong  young  plants, 
30c.  each;  $3  per  doz. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  Q, 
Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Imtt 


Planting  phn^andspecifica-  ^Sandscapc  ilrchitect^ 

ions  furnished  and  vi.sits  for  r     ^"««i«  /        *^ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


consultation  made.     Eeferences 
and  full  information  on  inquiry. 


You  Can  Plant  this  Fall  with  Profit  and  Satisfaction. 

Consult  our  Catalogue  and  Plans  and  SUKt^estlons  t 


TREES, 


EVERGREENS, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants 

HiKl  our  (■iitaI..K""K  ""tr  11.HI1.V  liiir.l.v  iiml  vaUiahle  plants  not  to  \u-  IouikI  in  olli.-r 
(■olle<lion«.  We  oiler  1101. 1. ANI>  mil.ISS,  ol  Miiperlc.r  <|Usllity,  at  loupHl  pri.iB.  Note 
our  oMers  of  the  famous  new  |{o»<h,  (-HIMWDN  KAMULEK  an.l  KOSA  l>AWSO.MI. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  102  State  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL.  s'i;;n',',r"Kos;;"''ro; 

FALL  Planting.     I.areist  .in.l  choicest  Collfclions  in  America.     \m  page 

c,,.,.,.. ,.,  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  "sanS-ES-rr- 


TREES 


rhe  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 

-■"•'■■• •'•'"■  I 

.    KK.AmXi.  MASS.  I 


H'      ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER-  ^^'^; 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBAC|OUSPERE^^^^  .ii;;;; 

I  THE    KKAniNlJ    >,  i'rsKKY,   .1  A( OH    'V.   MANNING,  Pr 


Horticultural 

Mauurc' 

contains  more  plant-food  in  oiw  liuiuir,  il 
potoids  than  is  contained  in  onr  ton  uf 
any  natural  manure. 

Liquid  Manure 

made  from  it  is  cleaner,  cheaper  and 
better  than  from  any  other  source. 

POUT.    L.    .MLRVMN    &    CO  ,         V    i      -■(  .   N     V 

New.RareandBeaiiiilul  Plants 


Etc. 


Lord  Peni 

Garde) 
Spirsa  "Anthony  Waterer,"  flowers  rich  crimson. 
A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  green- 
house plants,  carefully  trown.  at   low  rates, 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EVERGREENS. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  &c. 

PEONIES— A  large  collection  ol  the  finest  in  ctil- 
tivation.  Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes.  Japan, 
ese  Iris,  Roses.  Cletnatis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

^-Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BARGAINS    IN 


FLOWERS 


mm^-- 


131    TW      r%C    I  (too  Varieties  of  Cacti. 

t>U  Ll5^  *"i*„7r**,tlhf"«.'ilh^^ 

>^   i    ^-»»-r««      12CaeU,°$l!    StVrSo'cts. 
1    ,Al       I    I      150  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

RARE  PLANTS  BoTkon'cactUirPagerioits 
A.BLANC&C0.3i6MithB,PHILAOELPH> 


TREES  AND  PLANTS.  ^^:ir.\:^'^^.r '' 

N.  P.  BROOKS,  Lakewood.  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 


[)LTCH    lil  I  lis 

W'-UB  I  iilc  anil  other  Imlbs  for 


iKS  AND  GRAINS   for 

in  Howlng—Dreer'8  Autumn 
t-'uu  free  offers  the  best  at 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut.St.,:Philadelphia,  Pa 
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erected  in  the  college  grounds.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  much  better  arrangement  and 
much  more  convenient  ior  the  students, 
indeed  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
botanical  class  of  to-day  (240  students) 
over  what  it  was  when  the  lectures  were 
given  at  the  garden  (when  80  to  100 
students  attended)  are  proof  enough  of 
the  desirableness  of  the  change.  Besides, 
in  the  new  building  theie  are  far  greater 
facilities  for  laboratory  work,  and  much 
more  room  than  in  the  old  one.  In  this 
Iniilding  is  also  displayed  the  wonderful 

ltL.\SCIIKACOLLECTIO.\  OF  GLASS  FLOWERS 

And  we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Goodale,  for 
an  invitation  to  view  it  and  for  his  kind- 
ness in  showing  and  explaining  it  to  us. 
About  a  thousand  species  of  pi  nts  in 
four  hundred  genera,  if  we  remember 
aright,  are  so  far  represented  in  this  col- 
lection, and  it  is  being  added  to  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  plants  a  year.  Each 
"flower"  consists  of  a  spray  of  leavesand 
blossoms,  12  to  20  inches  long,  lite  size 
and  lifelike  in  color,  form,  and  the 
minutest  scientific  particular.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  flower  parts  enlarged  forty  to 
fifty  diameters  is  also  given,  and  occas- 
sionally  fruits  in  whole  and  in  secti m  are 
shown'.  These  specimens  are  made  by  a 
secret  process,  and  the  coloring  is  inde- 
structible. The  artists  are  L.  and  R. 
Blaschka,  father  and  son,  living  in  Hoster- 
witz,  Germany,  and  Harvard  University 
has  a  10-yearcontract  with  them  by  which 
they  bind  themselves  to  assiduously  prose 
cute  this  wo  kanddono  work  of  any  kind 
for  any  other  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever during  this  period.  These  flowers  are 
mounted  on  white  card  board,  properly 
and  plainly  labelled  and  displayed  before 
the  public'in  a  series  of  glass  cases.  And 
they  have  created  so  much  interest  that 
all  day  long  while  the  museum  is  open 
there  is  a  crowd  of  people  poring  over 
them.  Thier  beauty,  life-likeness  and  per- 
fection are  astonishing,  and  their  botan- 
ical accuracy  perfect  both  to  the  eye  and 
the  microscope.  In  proof  of  the  latter 
Dr.  Goodale  took  up  a  little  blossom  that 
had  been  accidentally  broken  off  the  spray 
in  its  transit  hither  from  Germany  and 
asked  us  to  examine  it.  It  was  perfect. 
He  then  gave  us  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass  to  aid  our  eyes,  and  we  found  that 
the  backs  of  the  waxy  petals  were  a 
thicket  of  little  pointed  tubercles,  such 
were  also  peculiar  to  the  natural  flower, 
but  in  neither  the  natural  nor  artificial 
blossoms  were  they  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  such 
nicety  of  workmanship  could  be  performed 
by  human  fingers,  but  there  it  is. 


Grandma's  Shagbark.— Apropos ofour 
notes  on  Hale's  paper  shell  hickory  one  of 
our  western  readers  writes:  "Manyyears 
ago  a  large  tree  of  that  variety  stood 
near  my  grandmother's  bam,  and  was 
wonderfully  prolific,  bearing  as  those  nuts 
do  (only  every  alternate  year)  thin  white 
shells,  large  as  almonds,  with  a  finelj- 
flavored,  delicate  meat.  That  farm  passed 
out  of  the  family  at  he  •  death,  and  the 
tree  was  cut  down  and  sold  to  a  cooper's 
manufactory.  No  trees  of  that  choice 
variety  are  growing  there  no  at,  I  am  told. 
This  was  on  the  farm  now  owned  bv 
David  N.  Clarke  of  Milford.Conn.  These 
nuts  are  sometimes  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians as  a  regulator  and  cathartic  they 
c  mtain  an  oil  much  pleasanter  than  cas- 
tor or  olive  oil.  Choice  Ohio  hickory  nuts 
of  the  common  variety  in  th  s  market 
bring  from  $1  to  $2  per  bushel,  $1.50  is 
the  average  price.  But  the  dalers  are 
said  to  mix  the  new  nuts  with  those  left 
over  from  the  previous  year,  and  the 
oil  in  the  second  year  old  nuts  is  rancid." 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


•EJR    -i-EJAlif. 


ifeiV  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  ^rR'ifi'ofsts:"^'      The  Whilldiii  Pottery  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  Whahton  St. 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St.,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Build 
Your  Own   | 
Greenhouse. 


Clear  Cypress  is  now  generally  conceded 
to  liu  tlio  be.st  lumber  for  Cireeuhou.se 
rool.'i,  t;:il>los  and  plates.  We  introduced 
this  UuuliLT  lor  greenhouse  construction, 
and  for  niauy  years  we  have  made  B  spe- 
cially of  furnishing  the  finest  grade.  We 
are  glad  to  malie  estimates  tor  anything 
from  a  roof  for  a  pit  to  the  largest  con- 
servatory or  range  of  houses;  and  we 
furnish  our  customers,  free,  complete  de- 
tailed drawings  from  which  any  ordinary 
carpenter  can  put  up  the  material  cor- 
rectly. 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO., 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


When  you  write  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  Gardening. 


IF  YOU 

LIKE 

GARDENING 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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HITCHINQS  &   CO. 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

An. 

■ENHOUSE  HEA' 


Aiul  LHrgeKt  Maiitir:i<-I  iirerH  ol 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATINQ   APPARATUS. 


#fi.'Mii!«rf^^^^^ 


:» 


.v^4^ 


f\ 


_^n^  xsoBiKsaj'n 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 


I      r   for   Horticultural   ArchitiLture    (ireenlio 
I  Ik  itin^  Apparatus 
itc     erected   c  >mplett    with    <  ur   Patent    Irc.i 


Krame    Construction 
■<KNI>  FOUK  t^KNTS  FOK  II.I.IJSTK  ATKI>  <^\TA  I.OCiHK 


233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Cypress  wr.te 

Qreen= House     ^f^^^^  \ 
29J        Construction 
so"?  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave    Chicago,  111.      QLASS    FOR    GREENHOUSES.. 

When  writing  mention  (;(l^flenI^l^.  _,     ,  __,,       ,  j      *  _^     r^\  r»     •     a.  r^'t  i-^ 

Plate.  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 


iijr»i»i]vo 


Steam  Pumps. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


announce  the  dlsaolutlon  of 
.The  Sykacuhe  Pottery 

and  Conrad  Breltechwerth.    T 

meet  the  growing  demand  for 

unsurpassed  fncUllles  are  now 

machines  are  tumluK  out  the  \ 

our  Intention  to  lead  in  furthe 

that  we  can  supply  Just  what  Is  needed 
t  and  sa 


be  conducted  as  heretofoi 
>ur  goods,    We  have  accordingly  enlarged  01 
prepared  to  fill  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.    Ou: 
est  and  most  serviceable  flower 


capacity  and  with 
r  lau-st  imi-  -- 
a  assuring  ; 


m proved 

pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you 

Its  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  bei 

price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 

price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  give  us  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS.  I 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2420  Penn  Ave,,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


other  pump  i 

"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O.,  uses  no  other  pump 
in  his  coal  mines." 

Hremium  'iultars,  Mandolins,  Banjos  &  Violins 

ONLY  $5   FOR    EITHER.  « 


WATER 

For  Your 

CREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
oranyotherpurpose.    UflT-A  K 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      Hill 

delamaur-rider  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  |.«p,j,r 

PUMPING     ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  bo  simple  ftnd 
safe  that  a  child  can  run  them  They 
will  pump  water  from  shallow 
streams  or  any  k.nd  of  well.  They 
can  be  arranged  for  anv  kind  of  fuel 

lapacrty  1.500  to  30.000  gallons 
of  «at.  r  a  day.  according  to  size. 

'  1-9  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


FROM  ANOTHER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


I  see  tli.atOld  Tiurliarn  rtislics  into  print  to 
ur  liis  1  lews  on  thi.'  fLii.-o  yuestiuu  Iks  mucis 
to  be  prrfi-ctly  fowed  by  elasticity.  I 
tliiiil;  tliatl'ai;f;  fenfe  asancy.lmpudent  tliin^', 
always  answering  bark  in  the  mii.st  av- 
KravatuiK  maniior  Tlic-n  yon  never  know 
just  wliere  to  find  it  N..",'  tint  "in«r  as  good 
as  Page"  suits  me.  It  n.  ..  i  1  ;.  ,  -'  .-tt  any- 
thing, and  it  it's  :il<  .1  -ary  to  go 
through  it,  one  ran  .1.    n       ,1     ,. 

[Si^'■""       l'.i:i-,,.,.ECow. 

Address, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  hall  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
f2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uniform  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  express, 
not  prepaid,  J7.00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  coinplete  indexes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Motion  Building,  CHICAGO. 

Please  mention  G.VRDE.si.it,  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 
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Nov.  15^ 


Belle  Siebrecht, 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everblooming  Rose  to  date, 

so  say  the  most  successful  Cojii- 

mercialand  Private  gardeners. 

We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SIEBREGttT&WflDLEY. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Newport  Nurseru  Go. 

Offers  a  full  assortment  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Herbaceous 

Plants  at  wholesale  and  retail.  A 
Specialty  of  the  hardy  ornamen- 
tals as  grown  in  the  famous  New- 
port Gardens. 

Write  for  Prices  on  what  you  want. 

Newport   Nursery   Co., 

^       NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

Vou  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  "for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.   HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Hants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

SUPPLY  YOU? 

stock  formirserymen.  parks  and  large  planters 
is  our  SPECIALTY.     Send  wants.      Catalogs 

BEST  POTTING  SOIL  Sl.on  per  bbl.;  5  bbls.  for 
$1,00. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 


BLOOMINGTON  iPhoenix)  NURSERY. 


600  Acres.    Thii 


Greenhouses. 


Trees  ^Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs. 
Koses,  A'ines,  Small  Fruits.  Hedf^e  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.      Priced 

Catalogue  mailed    Tee.     EBtabllBhed  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttlo  &  Co.)  ISloomington,  111. 


ORCHIDS. 


12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica.  N.  V. 

Mention  GardenlDg. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 
Plans  and  estimates  furuislied  on  npplicatii 


Largest  Imllders  of  Greenhouse  Structures.     SU  highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 
tS-.Send  Four  Cents  I'ostage  for  Illustrated  CataloBue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^'^"Ji'D^nFT^'^r.^'or  ^.t st 

Factory:    Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


YOU  CAN  RETIRE  j 

/\  I       INIvjn   1     with  perfect  assurance  that  your  ♦ 

plants  will  he  protected  from  frost,  and  that  when  you  * 

get  up  in  the  morning  the  temperature  in  the  houses  I 

will  not  have  changed— if  you  have  a  T 

LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER.     1 

.  ,^  ,  J^merican  £(ioi7er  Company  \ 

^  - "■•■ "■ 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 


A  wonderful  New  Rose.    The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  iu  it- 
riug  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Superb 
re  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  ptaot  in  full 
•Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plants:' 
Extri 


It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty 
self,  the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  c 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly.shaped  rainiat 
A'o^c  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  ni 
bloom  also  a  spray  of  the  flower  will  be  found  ; 
;,  strong:  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  dc 


This 


nly< 


1  thii 


escribed  in 


?hich  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book 
fou  nd  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  1 1 
chase  of  the  choicest  selections  and  the  most  valuable  noveltii 
all  who  mention  Gardening.    Address 


!  plants,  50c.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 

Selections  in  Seeds  and 
It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
comprehensive  guide  to  the  pur- 
1  seeds  and  plants.    Sent  free  to 


F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,  box  a,  Tarrytown=on= Hudson,  N.  Y. 


tSURPLUS 
?BULBS 


AT  LESS  THAN  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


iiblllty  tu  eBtlaiflte  detlnltely  the  probabl 
dispose  of.  hence,  before  tlie  eloBe  of  Ibe 
stockts  of  some  varieties  exhausted,  usuall 
a  surplus  of  almost  everything.  To  quick 
after  our  busy  season  1 '""  *'" 


ipose  of  such  ( 
lus  stoek.lnio 
or  three  times  I 


.  worth  at  regular 

SURPLUS  BULB  COLLECTiVn   a/'JoT  indSS"  culture.  .50c.,  postpaid. 
SURPLUS  BULB  COLLECTION  B,  for  outdoor  planting.  .50c.,  postpaid. 
SURPLUS  BULB  COLLECTION  C.  for  outdoor  and  indoor  planting  combined.   This 
)ntaiLs  such   a  liberal  quantity  that   it   is  sent    by  express  at  purchaser's  expense, 

^^VB-'a^c^avs,  VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE,  84. K^iphs. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


BERBERIS  THUNBERGII. 

Everyliody  1b  now  admlrlnK  the  brilliant  autumn 
colors  of  this  splendid  new  .fapan  shrub,  the  foltaKe 
and  fruits  being  of  a  most  Intense  scarlet.  It  Is  i 
rlvoUed  In  masses  or  as  a  low  hedKe  plant.  Now 
the  time  to  pinnt  K  to  IS  In.lies  hish.  K  .W  per  do 
fl.iperlOO  ls,,,M  i.,rl.,.«  »:;  ppr  doz.;  $20  per  1( 
24to:i0lnclH.~  a  Ml  Mi  A  ,..i.  •  ,,,  iierdoz  ;  K5perl 
A  larwe  mill  .  .        :  '  nil  the  finest  decoi .. 

tlveslirul.^  :i  I   ants.etc    My  priced 

Ustofautni I  piiintswlll  Ijesentto 

unyaddrex.M  f..    M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  >iiiHtrnr.,  llymoutll,  Mass. 


m 


■siTF    -any     Jur     3Tir-^ jii'fc^'^Tiig     aiiF     a!ir      aire 


n,^c    3ng— y 


CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  i,  1895- 


Single  Copy 


SLE  COPY  |U_      _o 

Cents.  '^"*  "*• 


NATURAL  SCENERY     A  VIEW  OP  THE  GENESEE  RIVER  IN  SENECA  PARK.  ROCHESTER.  N. 


Landscape  Gardening. 


fl  VIEW  IN  SENECA  PflRK,  ROCflBSTBR,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  view  of  the  Genesee  River  in  Seneca 
Park  herewith  represented  is  a  part  of  the 
gorge  or  canon  extending  from  the  lower 
falls,  where  the  river  is  spanned  by  an 
iron  bridge,  to  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  city.  The  banks  are  beautifully 
wooded  with  white  pine,  hemlock,  arbor 
vita;,  red  cedar,  American  yew,  shad, 
hornbeam,  iron  wood,  flowering  and 
alternate  leaved  dogwood,  sumac,  sassa- 
fras, white  and  black  ash,  yellow  and 
black  birch,  all  the  native  maples,  includ- 
ing the  striped  and  mountain  maple, 
white  and  red  elms,  tulip,  beech,  red,  white, 


black  and  chestnut  oaks,  hickory,  butter- 
nut, walnut,  chestnut,  basswood,  black, 
red  and  choke  cherr}',  mountain  ash, 
tupelo,  aspens  of  two  species,  and  Cot- 
tonwood, which,  including  shrubs,  com- 
prise one  hundred  and  twenty  species. 

The  banks  are  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high.  The  width  of  the  river  at 
the  water's  edge  is  about  four  hundred 
feet,  and  the  distance  across  the  chasm 
from  the  top  of  the  high  banks  is  about 
nine  hundred  feet.  From  earlv  in  the 
spring,  when  the  river  banks  are  white 
with  the  blossoms  of  the  shad  tree,  until 
the  frosts  of  early  October  paint  the  trees 
with  gorgeous  colors,  the  view  is  grand 
beyond  description. 

The  park  commissioners  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  by  the  advice  of  their  landscape 
architect,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  have 


secured  two  and  onehalfmilesof  thebank 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  extending 
from  the  bridge  across  the  river  ft-om  the 
lower  falls  northerly,  and  have  secured, 
or  will  secure,  about  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
The  remaining  five  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  have  longsincebeensecured  by  Bishop 
McQuaid  for  St.  Bernard's  Seminary  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  Ceretery,  and  by  the 
Riverside  Cemetery.  The  sloping  banks 
in  the  rear  of  these  institutions  will  be 
forever  preserved  at  no  expense  to  the 
city.  Since  the  wooded  banks  have  come 
into  possession  of  the  park  commission- 
ers they  have  been  improved  by  removing 
all  old  dead  trees,  and  in  some  places  cut- 
ting out  many  of  the  inferior  trees,  and 
opening  views  from  various  prominent 
points  on  the  river  banks.  It  is  the  inten- 
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tion  to  make  a  driveway  on  each  side  of 
the  river  along  the  top  of  the  high  banks. 
When  it  is  finished  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  drives  for  the  distance  in 
New  York  State,  and  it  will  have  few 
rivals  for  beautv  in  the  world. 

C.  C.  Laney, 
Superintendent  of  Parks.    Nov.  14,  '95. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


RHODODENDRONS. 

About  a  month  ago  we  unfastened  the 
surface  of  the  rhododendron  beds  hardly 
an  inch  deep  with  a  fork,  to  more  readily 
catch  water  and  admit  it  and  air;  and 
during  the  last  fortnight  we  have 
mulched  them  a  foot  deep  with  oak  leaves, 
scattering  a  little  sedge  over  the  leaves 
to  keep  them  from  blowing  away.  In 
open  lawns  in  rigorous  localities  a  shelter 
of  evergreen  branches  should  also  be 
given  them.  In  such  beds  in.sert  a  stout 
stake  about  two  feet  above  ground  to 
mark  the  place  of  all  lily  clumps,  so  that 
in  spring  the  leaves  over  these  clumps 
may  be  pushed  aside  to  allow  the  stems 
to  come  up  without  being  bleached.  L. 
superbum  seems  to  push  its  way  up 
through  any  ordinary  thickness  of  mulch- 
ing. 

HARDY  AZALEAS. 

We  treat  them  in  much  the  same  way 
as  rhododendrons.  The  small  bindweed 
(Convolvulus  arvensis)  has  got  into  our 
large  azalea  bed,  and  is  proving  a  most 
pernicious  pest.  To  get  rid  of  it  is  almost 
impossible,  but  we  keep  it  in  check  by 
having  it  persistently  pulled  out.  Mulch- 
ing the  ground  encourages  and  preserves 
it,  but  even  at  this  price  we  have  got  to 
mulch  for  the  benefit  of  the  azaleas.  We 
are  going  to  make 

A  NEW   AZALEA    BED. 

We  used  to  have  a  large  mass  of  white 
day  lilies  (Funkia)  and  irises  in  a  nicely 
sheltered,  faintly  shaded  spot,  which  we 
have  long  looked  upon  as  an  ideal  spot 
(or  azaleas.  We  are  going  to  remove  its 
present  occupants,  the  day  hlies.  to  a  bed 
in  a  moist  spot  in  the  edge  of  an  oak 
grove,  and  the  irises  to  the  open  borders. 
We  shall  then  unfasten  the  earth  in  the 
bed  two  spades  deep  and  add  about  six 
inches  deep  of  cleanings  of  an  old  wood- 
side  pond,  and  which  have  been  stacked 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  two  inches  at 
the  surface  of  old  leaf  soil  from  our  com- 
post heap.  The  bed  will  then  be  filled 
with  new  Japanese  azaleas,  belted  behind 
with  kalmia,  and  interspersed  with  lilies. 


TREES  AND  SWRUBS. 


the  posts,  like  a  two-barred  fence.  We 
use  old  wire  for  tying,  the  wire  we  cut  off 
baled  hay  and  baled  German  peat  moss. 
Against  this  fence  we  place  the  evergreen 
branches,  tying  them  in  place  with  an- 
other strip  of  railing  outsideof  them.  We 
also  lay  evergreen  branches  over  beds  of 
pansies,  and  over  dwarf  evergreens  to 
shelter  them  from  wind  and  sunshine  in 
wint(?r  and  hold  the  snow  about  thern;  fir 
or  spruce  branches  are  also  good  things 
to  hold  leaves  in  place  when  they  are  used 
as  a  mulching. 

Rough  Pruning.— Among  the  ever- 
greens in  the  shelter  belts  a  good  many 
of  the  inner  branches  are  sure  to  die  out, 
also,  where  two  trees  have  crowded  each 
other,  and  one  is  removed,  the  branches 
of  the  other  that  had  grown  up  against 
the  removed  tree  are  apt  to  be  disfigured 
or  dead.  Now, any  inexperienced  laborer, 
handy  with  a  saw,  can  prune  out  the 
dead  wood  in  these  trees  as  well  as  an 
expert,  and  it  is  good  work  for  them  in 
bright,  dry  frosty  weather. 

Dead  Trees.— In  groves  of  old  trees 
some  are  sure  to  die  out,  or  be  so  near 
dead  as  to  give  an  ill  look  to  the  place. 
Now  is  the  time— before  the  frost  pene- 
trates too  deep— to  get  them  out.  If  the 
tree  stands  out  alone,  dig  it  out  at  the 
root  before  you  touch  the  top  of  it,  for 
the  weight  oi  the  top  in  falling  will  pry 
out  the  big  butt  end  clean  out  of  the  hole 
and  in  this  way  save  you  much  labor. 
But  if  the  dead  trees  are  situaied  in  a 
plantation  or  grove  where  the  falling 
tree  would  be  likely  to  hurt  any  others, 
get  a  ladder,  rope  and  sharp  saw,  and 
climb  up  into  the  tree  and  saw  off  all 
branches  that  should  be  removed  before 
the  tree  is  felled;  but  first  throw  the  rope 
over  the  next  higher  branch,  then  fasten 
it,  pretty  well  out  on  to  the  branch  you 
are  going  to  saw  off,  fastening  the  loose 
end  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  or  throwing 
it  to  another  man  standing  on  the  ground. 
By  this  means  the  branch,  when  cut,  can 
be  let  down  gently  and  without  hurting 
anything;  whereas,  when  cut,  if  it  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  down  with  a  crash,  it 
would  smash  everything  underneath  it. 

Cut  Up  the  Wood  on  the  Spot.— Oak, 
hickory,  chestnut,  cherry ,  and  such  woods, 
if  not  required  for  any  other  purpose  than 
firewood,  had  better  be  sawed  up  into 
suitable  lengths,  say  18  to  30  inches,  be- 
fore it  is  carted  away;  it  lightens  work. 
This  sort  of  firewood  is  much  used  for 
open  fireplaces  in  spring  and  late  summer 
or  fall. 

Fill  up  the  holes  as  soon  as  you  dig 
out  the  trees,  keeping  the  yellow,  or  sub- 
soil in  the  bottom  as  before,  and  treading 
the  ground  firmly  as  it  is  filled  in,  all  the 
way  from  the  bottom  up. 


This  is  what  we  are  doing  now:  Plant- 
ing operations  have  stopped  for  a  season. 
In  the  shelter  belts  where  the  Austrian, 
Scotch,  white,  and  red  pines,  and  Norway 
and  white  spruces  weregettingrathertoo 
thick  we  cut  out  those  that  could  best 
be  spared,  digging  them  out  at  the  root 
every  time,  and  lopped  off  the  branches 
so  that  we  might  the  more  conveniently 
get  them  carted  away,  and  use  them  for 

Shelter  Windbreaks.— We  use  these 
to  protect  somewhat  tender  trees  like 
English  yew,  deodar,  and  cunninghamia, 
and  groups  of  the  finer  ^nd  rarer  ever- 
greens, placing  it  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  them.  Before  the  ground  freezes 
up,  say  in  the  middle  of  November,  we 
drive  in  some  posts  as  for  a  fence,  then 
take  light  rails  or  trimmed  saplings  from 
the    wood   and   tic  two  rows  of  these  to 


THE  ENGLISH  HOLLY. 


The  English  holly  [Ilex  Aqui folium),  of 
which  I  send  you  the  photograph,  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  growing  near  the 
Mausoleum  in  the  Drexel  lot.  Woodlands 
cemetery,  Philadelphia.  It  is  almost 
spineless  and  closely  approaches  one 
which  the  French  nurseries  sell  as  lauri- 
folia.  Mr.  J.  D.  Lankenau,  president  of 
the  German  Hospital,  who  )jave  me  the 
photograph  and  the  history  of  the  tree 
for  you,  tells  me  that  he  obtained  the 
plant  thirty  vears  ago  from  the  late 
Robert  Buist.  'it  was  taken  fi-om  the  pot 
it  occupied  and  planted  at  once  where  it 
now  stands,  and  in  all  those  years  it  has 
not  been  injured  by  cold  at  all.  It  is  in 
an  angle  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Mausoleum,  and  is  fourteen  feet  in  height 
and   ten    feet    through.     I    know    of   no 


other  large  plants  of  this  variety,  nor  do 
I  know  of  a  better  English  holly  of  any 
sort  hereabouts.  The  Drexel  lot  stands 
on  an  elevation  in  the  cemetery,  and  the 
soil  is  very  well  drained.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  almost  is  the  Schuylkill  river, 
which  tempers  the  air  in  winter.  Though 
the  English  holly  may  be  considered 
hardy  in  Philadelphia,  there  is  no  doubt 
ihat  many  favorable  circumstances  com- 
bined to  permit  of  the  beautiful  growth 
of  this  specimen.  In  the  cemetery  not  far 
from  this  holly  stands  a  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  which  I  think  is  fully  twenty- 
five  feet  high. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  ability  ofwhat 
are  deemed  partly  tender  trees  and 
shrubs,  such  as  the  holly  and  magnolia 
mentioned,  to  stand  cold  better  when 
they  have  made  growth  enough  that 
their  roots  are  well  below  the  frost  line. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  plants  go  unpro- 
tected here  after  this  occurs.  Up  till  then 
they  are  mulched  with  forest  leaves  and 
evergreen  boughs  or  cornstalks  placed 
over  their  branches  to  keep  the  light  out 
and  break  the  wind.  When  the  plants 
get  of  a  good  size  and  become  bushy  they 
do  for  themselves  what  we  do  for  them 
when  young.  Their  branches  are  numer- 
ous and  leaves  abundant,  and  one  screens 
and  shelters  the  others,  the  outside  fol- 
iage only  suffers.  Jos.  Meehan. 
Philadelphia. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


THE  YELLOW  COSMOS. 

Knowing  that  with  Gardening  the 
good  and  bad  of  plants  are  equally  made 
known,  I  wish  to  write  as  to  the  "  New 
yellow  cosmos." 

From  experience  with  it  I  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce  it  the  most  worthless 
flower  to  which  the  attention  of  growers 
was  ever  called.  It  has  not  one  point  of 
attraction,  beauty  or  commendation,  but 
in  shape  and  color  of  bloom  is  inferior  to 
any  other  garden  flower  I  know  of;  in 
fact,  it  is  as  unattractive  as  any  yellow- 
blooming  weed  we  have.  The  plant  and 
foliage  are  equally  uninteresting  and 
without  one  attractive  feature. 

I  got  the  seeds  from  Haage  &  Schmidt. 
The  plant  grew  only  1'  2  to  2  feet  high, 
and  its  foliage  didn't  in  the  least  resemble 
that  of  the  cosmos  we  have  been  growing. 
The  seeds  were  peculiar  too,  in  that  when 
ripe,  when  3'ou  undertook  to  gather  them 
they  stuck  in  the  fingers  like  fine  spines  of 
prickly  pear,  only  the  points  were  coarser 
and  hurt  worse.  A.  W.  Smith, 

Americus,  Ga. 

The  plant  Mr.  Smith  has  grown  and 
which  has  been  so  ill-favored,  is  not  the 
yellow  cosmos  at  all,  but  a  yellow  weed 
technically  called  Bidens  ferrulicfolia,  and 
nearly  related  to  beggar-ticks,  an  uncouth 
and  common  weed  in  field,  wayside  and 
swamp.  The  following  two  letters  will 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  We 
may  also  say  that  Mr.  Oliver  has  sent  us 
flowers  and  leaves  of  both  plants  from 
the  U.  S.  Botanical  Gardens,  at  Washing- 
ton, to  show  us  how  decidedly  different 
they  are. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  as  to 
Cosmos  sulphureus,  which,  however,  is 
easily  explained.  N.  Correvon,  of  Geneva, 
sent  out  in  1804  a  collection  of  New  Zea- 
land seed,  among  which  were  some  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  C.  sulphureus,  Cav. 
Thcv  were  grown  in  niv  garden  th.-it  year 
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and  the  surplus  seedlings  having  been 
given  to  a  friend  in  the  trade,  the  plant 
was  distributed  this  season  as  a  novelty, 
without  suspicion  of  identity.  Seeds  were 
also  offered  this  year  by  W.  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich,  England,  who  is  of  course  an 
expert  plantsman,  and  the  identity  of  the 
plants  seem  to  have  excited  no  suspicion. 

Visiting  a  friend  late  in  Jul.v  or  early  in 
.\ugust  last,  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  what  he  enthusiastically  claimed 
as  j-ellow  cosmos,  well  in  flower,  on  plants 
about  four  feet  high.  Seeds  of  these  he 
had  secured  from  some  obscure  southern 
dealer.  To  settle  the  confusion  1  sent  the 
two  plants  to  the  Gray  Herbarium  of 
Howard  University,  where  they  kindly  de- 
termined my  plant  as  Bidens  ferruhetolia 
and  the  other  as  Cosmos  sulplwreusCav- 
nnilles.  The  growers  who  have  the  pros- 
trate plant  with  golden  yellow  flowers 
with  five  lancelike  pointed  petals,  mav 
with  safety  label  it  Bidens.  The  true  C 
stilphureus  is  a  tall  much  branched  plant 
with  yellow  or  orange  flowers,  in  size  and 
form  like  C.  bipinnatus,  but  the  leaves 
are  not  as  finelv  cut.  J.  N.  (iERARi). 

Elizabeth,  N."j. 

An  English  nurseryman  says  he  g  t 
tlie  seeds  which  he  sent  out  last  year  from 
St.  Petersburg  as  C.  stilphureus,  but  Sir 
|.    i).    Hooker   snvs   it   is  Bidens  liuiiiilis. 


Prof.  Holm,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  identified  the  piece 
I  send  y  u  (and  which  Thomoson  sent 
us)  as  Bidens  ferrulxfolia,  and  I  believe 
this  is  what  it  has  also  been  identified  as 
at  the  Harvard  University  Herbarium. 
But  the  figure  of  this  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  does  not  agree  with  it  in  the 
ray  florets.  The  piece  of  the  true  Cosmos 
su'lphureus  I  send  you  is  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  they  got  it  from 
Mexico  last  year,  and  it  only  flowered 
this  seasoti  about  two  weeks  ago,  and 
about  the  same  time  last  vear. 

G.  W.  Oliver. 
U.  S.   Botanical  Garden,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  18. 


CflNNflS. 

The  killing  frosts  have  closed  a  season 
for  these  magnificent  plants  which  in  this 
vicinity  at  least  has  been  an  exceptionally 
favorable  one.  Climatic  conditions  seemed 
to  suit  them,  and  where  water  was  ob- 
tainable so  as  to  be  freely  applied — for 
cannas  are  hard  drinkers— they  have 
grown  with  great  vigor,  so  that  many 
kinds  which  have  heretofore  masqueraded 
as  dwarfs  appeared  to  have  joined  the 
"upper  classes."  This  suggests  the  query 
■whether  cannas  of  the  new  and  desirable 
sorts  extensivelv  propagated  and  grown 
under    glass,    do    not    a])pear    at     their 


worst  when  first  put  out  for  general 
outside  growing.  For  two  years 
that  grand  canna  Charles  Hender- 
son did  so  poorly  with  me  that  it  was 
with  some  misgiving  I  saved  enough  of  it 
to  plant  a  clump  of  about  twelve  to  fif- 
teen plants,  which  have  this  season 
grown  to  an  average  height  of  five  feet, 
have  been  a  mass  of  bloom  all  summer, 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen 
them  and  not  surpassed  by  any  other  self 
colored  crimson  variety  known  to  me. 

Mr.  Cowles'  beautiful  canna  Mrs.  Fair- 
man  Rogers  seems  to  be  undergoing  a 
like  process.  At  some  of  the  Mass.  Hort. 
exhibitions  it  has  been  shown  in  grand 
form,  but  the  inference  is  that  it  may 
have  been  grownindoors;foraslhave  ob- 
served it  this  summer  on  the  groimds  of 
ofmy  neighbors,  Messr.  James  Farquhar, 
Denys  Zirngiebel,  and  Arthur  Fewkes,  all 
skillful  florists,  and  on  my  own  place  in  a 
smaller  way,  it  has  been  disappointing. 
Just  before  the  frost  there  came  in  flower 
two  spikes  on  one  of  my  plants  which 
were  simply  perfection,  and  as  the  plants 
have  made  a  vigorous  growth  and  fine 
clumps  I  expect  and  believe,  it  will  behave  " 
next  season  as  Chas.  Henderson  has  this. 
If  any  of  your  readers  who  grow  cannas 
have  observed  traces  of  this  climatizing 
and  hardening  process  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  hear  from  them. 

The  observations  of  the  season  just 
closed  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
of  the  later  sorts  are  doubtful  improve- 
ments over  some  of  the  well  approved  old 
ones.  Of  the  multitude  of  yellow  bordered 
crimsons  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one 
superior  to  Mme.  Crozy,  when  perfect 
habit,  vigor  of  growth  and  floriferousness 
are  considered.  A  few  have  more  width 
ol  border,  and  of  these  Souvenir  d'Antoine 
Crozy  and  Oueen  Charlotte  appear  to  be 
the  best,  and  are  both  beautiful  cannas. 
A  dwarf  seedling  of  this  type  called  Fairy 
Oueen  raised  by  Antoine  Wintzer  of  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  has  done  well  with  me  and  is 
worthy  of  another  season's  trial.  Mr. 
Wintzer's  Aurora,  Queen  Charlotte  2nd 
and  Cjolden  Gem,  are  all  fine,  the  latter 
nearly  a  pure  yellow  of  good  form  and 
substance  and  almost  indistinguishable 
from  Mr.  Westwood's  "Florence  Bar- 
ker" which  latter  canna  received  a  first- 
elass  certificate  from  the  Mass.  Hort. 
Society. 

01  the  older  sorts,  Florence  Vaughan, 
yellow,  spotted  red,  Paul  Marquant, 
salmon  tinted  carmine,  Charles  Hender- 
son, dark  crimson,  J.  D.  Cabos,  dark 
foliage,  apricot  colored  flowers,  President 
Camot,  pinkish  shade  of  scarlet,  perhaps 
the  test  of  the  dark  foliaged  sorts. 
Alphonse  Bouvier,  glowing  crimson,  are 
all  grand  cannas  of  vigorous  and  healthy 
habit,  and  perhaps  as  good  as  any  of 
their  later  rivals.  Of  those  sent  out  this 
season  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe,  Columbia,  F.  K.  I'ierson, 
Chicago,  Eldorado  or  Mme.  Montefiore, 
the  two  being  with  me  indistinguishable, 
are  grand  flowers  and  ot  the  approved 
type. 

Some  of  the  newer  sorts  not  yet  disfemi- 
nated  to  any  extent,  are  Mme.  Bouvier, 
apparently  an  improved  Queen  Charlotte, 
Midway,  of  the  type  of  Paul  Marquant, 
but  better;  J.  W.  Elliott,  a  beautiful  large 
flower  of  orange  scarlet  veined  and  shaded 
pink;  P.  J.  Berckmans,  deep  pink  shaded 
carmine,  large  flower,  distinct  and  beauti- 
ful, a  decided  acquisition;  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Ames,  of  the  type  of  J.  W.  Elliott,  with 
lower  petal  more  distinctly  marked  yel 
low,  a  splendid  flower,  and  a  beaut'ifu 
dwarf  yellow,  spotted  red,  of  the  Eldo 
rado  type  but  quite  dwarf  in  habit  an 
large    flowered.     This  is   rightly    name 
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Sunbeam  and  is  I  think  of  New  Jersey 
origin.  These  new  cannas  have  been 
beautifully  grown  this  summer  on  the 
grounds  of  my  neighbor  Mr.  Denys  Zirn- 
giebel,  and  if  they  fulfil  the  promise  of 
this  season  bid  fair  to  make  some  of  their 
elder  kindred  "hide  their  diminished 
heads."  Mr.  James  Farquhar  has  several 
seedlings  of  great  merit.  Mr.  Few'kes's 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Cowing,  seemingly  a  bit  shy 
in  flowering  and  not  a  vigorous  grower 
out  doors,  is  a  lovely  window  plant,  very 
dwarf  and  constantly  in  flower.  In  an 
S-inch  pot  it  makes  a  plant  about  two 
feet  high  of  three  to  five  stalks,  and  given 
a  sunny  window  is  a  beautiful  object 
throughout  the  winter.  Of  late  years 
seedling  cannas  have  come  forward  m 
swarms  both  here  and  abroad  and  great 
advances  have  been  made.  Doubtless 
new  surprises  await  us  at  the  hands  of 
our  own  countrymen.  Up  to  date  how- 
ever, while  we  mav  be  permitted  to  crow 
over  the  results  of  a  few  athletic  contests 
and  in  a  mitigated  way  a  yacht  race,  we 
shall  have  to  admit  that  in  the  waj' of 
jiovelties  in  cannas,  the  honors  rest  with 
M.  Crozy.  W.  H.  C. 

West  Roxburv,  October  12. 


twiner  from  South  Africa  and  a  happier 
selection  could  not  be  made.  It  was 
planted  between  the  akebia  roots  and  in 
addition  to  forming  a  charming  mat  all 
over  the  ground,  it  climbed  up  among  the 
hardv  vines,  blooming  inside  and  outside 
the  porch  in  a  most  bewitching  manner. 
Sitting  on  the  porch  and  having  thou- 
sands of  black-eyed  trumpets  looking  at 
one  was  a  sensation  I  never  enjoyed  be- 
fore. At  this  writing  (October  7)  the 
flowers  on  the  outer  face  of  the  net-work 
of  vines  are  dwarfed  by  the  cold  nights, 
but  those  looking  in  being  somewhat 
protected,  are  still  of  good  size.  This 
thunbergia  should  be  started  in  a  hotbed, 
window  or  greenhouse  in  spring  to  get  it 
early  enough.  W.  C.  Egan. 

Highland  Park,  111. 
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J.  P.  T.,  Mingo,  W.  Va.,  asks  about 
LiLiuM  AUEATUM.— "I  have  some  bulbs 
which  were  unluckily  eaten  off"  last  sum- 
mer just  as  thev  were  cominginto  bloom. 
They  seemed  however  to  have  very  few 
flower  buds,  so  1  doubt  if  they  were  a 
good  kind.  Are  thev  likely  to  have  made 
fresh  btdbs,  and  would  it  be  worth  while 
resetting  them  and  depending  on  them  to 
flower  next  vear?" 

Ans.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  Lift  one  or  two 
of  them  and  if  they  are  sound  let  the 
others  alone,  but  if  diseased  or  rotting, 
lift  all  of  them,  wash  or  pare  the  bad 
parts  away,  and  keep  the  bulbs  in  a  box 
of  moist  sand  out  of  doors  under  a  big 
heap  of  leaves  or  hay  till  eariy  spring, 
when  thev  should  be  planted  out  again. 
In  this  case  expect  very  few  flowers  from 
them.  You  had  better  plant  a  few  fresh 
bulbs.  .    ,  •  X      T 

Japanese  Ivy  {Awpelopsis  Veitchii).  1 
set  out  a  plant  in  the  garden,  against  the 
chimnev,  nailing  the  vines  to  the  wall, 
but  they  withered.  Should  the  roots  be 
protected  over  winter?" 

Ans.  While  protection  isn't  necessary 
mavbeitis  a  safeguard,  and  can  do  no 
harm.  A  wreath  of  oak  tree  leaves  with 
a  little  rough  stuff  strewn  over  them  to 
keep  them  in  place  will  answer  very  well. 
Hall's  Honeysuckle.    "Will   it   need 


Clematis  Paniculata  Seed, 
time  to  gather  it.  It  may  be  sown  in 
boxes  (seed  flats)  now  and  these  laid  in  a 
cold  frame  over  winter  and  covered  with 
some  leaves  or  litter  and  shutters  to  keep 
the  frost  from  heaving  the  seed  out  of  the 
ground;  or  you  may  sow  theseed  directly 
in  the  frame.  In  either  case  the  seeds  are 
apt  to  germinate  about  or  before  July. 
Frost  won't  hurt  them.  Or  you  may 
keep  them  till  earlv  spring  and  sow  them 
then.  In  fact,  where  the  seeds  fall  to  the 
ground  from  the  vines,  if  at  all  moist  and 
a  little  shaded  from  wami  sunshine,  they 
are  apt  to  grow  in  quantity.  Second 
vear  old  seedlings,  if  well  treated,  blos- 
som, and  of  course  they  increase  in  size, 
strength  and  floriferousness  each  succeed- 
ing j-ear.  No  one  having  a  garden  should 
be  without  this  vine. 

Hardy  vines  as  cut  flowers.— When 
there  is  a  reception  party  or  wedding 
here  at  this  season  I  can  send  over  long 
sprays  of  clematis  with  laterals  unbroken 
and  not  tangled  because  I  grow  them  on 
a  string.  I  also  grow  the  cinnamon  vine 
as  you  grovif  Asparagus  p/umosus,  and  I 
also  grow  Lobb's  nasturtium  on  a  mound, 
training  the  shoots  in  radiating  lines 
away  from  each  other,  and  when  wanted 
I  can  cut  long  pieces  in  splendid  form  for 
decoration.  W. 


Chrysanthemums. 


DISPLfty    OF     CflRYSflNTflEMUMS     IN     TflE 
FflRKS  AT  ALBflNY,  N.  Y. 

I   have  not  tried   to  give  a  display  of 
enormous   blooms    or    monstrosities 


winter  protectioti?  It  seems  to  me  better      gj^gig   or   specimen    flowers;  I    have  at 

+  ^    riclr  i  +  c  eiirvivinS'  because,  of   course  it  . — .,„4-.^.l     ■„.:4^V,     c,-,«i^     cii(>^>f»cc      fr»    rnllpi^l 


to  risk  its  surviving  because,  of  course 
cannot  be  protected  when  it  becomes  a 
large  plant."  ,    ,       ,        -j., 

Ans.    It  should  be  perfectly  hardy  with 
vou.    At  the  same  time  an  armful  of  oak 


leaves  laid  over  its  root 


winter  does  it 


tempted  with  some  success,  to  collect 
such  a  number  and  variety  of  plants  as 
would  give  a  fair  representation  of  the 
chrysanthemum  family.  Those  most  in- 
terested and  posted  in  chrysanthemums 
amateurs,    have    a  decided  prefi 


good.    There  are  lots  of  plants  barely       j-^^.    ^^jj    g^own,  bushy  plants,  holding 
reliably   hardy  when    young,    that    are^      many   blooms  of  moderate    size,  and  I 


after  a  few  years,  and  when  their  roots 
penetrate  deep  into  the  ground,  quite 
hardy. 

fl  FRETTY  ANNUAL  VINE. 

(rhunbcr<,na  alata). 
The  border  along  my  porch 


think  commercial  growers  will  find  that 
as  the  taste  or  love  for  these  plants  be- 
comes more  general,  that  except  in  a  few 
individual  instances  the  demand  for  the 
future  will  be  for  small,  stocky,  vvell 
grown  plants  furnished  with  good  foli- 
nge    and    abundant   bloom;    and   small 


nlanted  with  akebia  and  various  forms  of      single  flowers  of  the   anemone  type  will 
clematis.    When  first  planted  and^for  a      be  preferred  to  the  stiff-,  rigid   flowers  re- 


few  years  after  I  grew  ageratum,  Zinma 
Haageana,  etc.,  at  the  base,  but  when  the 
vines  became  strong  I  noticed  that  the 
plants  set  directly  over  the  roots  of  the 
akebia  were  stunted,  causing  an  unpleas- 
ant uneven  growth.  This  year  I  planted 
Thunbergia  alata,  an  interesting  annual 


ccntly  exhibited  in  New  York  in  vases. 

My  endeavor  in  Albany  has  been  not  to 
glorify  myself,  but  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  flowers  and  foliage. 
My  taste  is  for  the  (|uiet,  restful  arrange- 
ment of  border  planting,  and  for  harmony 
in    color    and   not    glaring    or    striking 


effects.    Much  of  this  effect  is  secured  by 
foliage  plants  and  not  with  flowers. 

I  give  annually  a  mid-summer  exhibit 
in  the  Lake  House  of  Washington  Park, 
ofcrotons,  caladiums,  and  assorted  or 
selected  bench  plants  in  addition  to  the 
fall  exhibit  of  chrysanthemums.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  the  province  of  every  park  de- 
partment or  executive  officer  to  provide 
the  public  with  such  exhibits.  The  effect 
is  to  interest  the  public  in  the  efiorts 
made  in  their  behalf,  and  to  refine  and 
educate  theraasses  to  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  The  more 
interested  the  public  become,  the  less 
occasion  have  the  authorities  to  find 
fault  with  the  many  trespasses  usually 
committed  upon  turf,  leaf  and  flower. 

Of  course  all  the  leading  varieties  are 
grown  here;  if  they  stand  the  test  of  our 
svstcm  of  cultivation  and  exhibition  they 
are  retained,  if  not,  afier  a  \  ear's  trial 
they  are  discarded.  Tall,  naked  stemmed 
sorts,  or  ones  specially  subject  to  mildew, 
or  such  as  need  special  cultivation  to 
have  them  produce  creditable  blossoms 
we  do  not  care  for;  we  wantgood health, 
good  habit,  and  clean,  abundant  and 
vigorous  foliage,  as  well  ■  as  beautiful, 
clear,  distinct,  and  lasting  flowers  in 
our  plants.  In  addition  to  the  named 
varieties  we  grow  a  large  number  of  plants 
from  seed,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
pretty.  In  arranging  the  exhibitions 
these  seedlings  are  kept  apart  from  the 
other  kinds. 

The  exhibition  lasted  from  Nov.  4  to 
18,  opening  at  9  a  m.  and  remaining 
open  till  10  p.  m.  and  it  was  free  to  all. 

The  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
the  plants  were  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Sanders,  the 
head  gardener  here,  and  the  comments  on 
the  following  varieties  are  by  him. 
new  varieties  sent  out  in  1895. 
The  varieties  are  included  under  the 
headings  of  the  florists  who  raised  or 
disseminated  them. 

Thos.  H.  Spauldlng.  Mrs.  M.  K. 
Parker,  Jr.,  rich  deep  pink,  early;  Edith 
Smith,  white,  early;  Helen  Bloodgood, 
true  clear  pink;  Mrs.  Higinbotham, 
rich  bright  pink,  medium  season;  Miss 
Georgia  Compton,  deep  golden  yellow, 
late,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  White,  rich  crimson, 
late.  The  above  are  all  good  varieties 
and  so  too  are  the  following,  but  with 
me  they  are  quite  late;  Miss  Gladys 
Spaulding,  white,  grand;  Autumn  Leaves, 
white,  red  and  yellow;  Octoroon,  ox 
blood  red;  and  Brigand,  deep  crimson. 
The  pea  green,  Ethel  Amsden,  is  odd  but 
not  beautiful. 

Graham.  Philadelphia,  white,  good 
and  Katherine  Leech,  pure  self  pink,  very 
good. 

Pitcher  &  Manda.  J.  H.  Troy,  white; 
J.  E.  Lager,  early,  yellow;  W.  B.  Dins- 
more,  golden  yellow,  and  F.  S.  Atkins, 
pearly  white,  are  all  good. 

/.  iV.  May.  Sunrise,  red,  early,  very 
good;  Dean  Hole,  white,  good;  and 
Trilby,  clear  white,  but  too  small. 

Hill  &  Co.  Miss  M.  M.  Johnson,  yel- 
low, early,  good,  and  The  Egyptian, 
large,  red,  but  dull  color. 

general  collection  of  varietie.s. 
We  are  adding  to  and    drcvpping  from 
this  list  every  year. 

Very -good  this  year.  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
yellow;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crane,  deep  rose; 
Maud  Dean,  fine  pink;  Marie  Louise, 
white,  large,  early;  Princess  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, delicate  pink,  very  large; 
Christa  Bell,  apricot  yellow;  Clinton 
Chalfant,  golden  yellow;  Pitcher  & 
Manda,  yellow  and  white;  The  Living- 
stone,  liidian  red;   Vivand-Morel,  pink. 
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NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.   W    C.   EGAN. 


Constellation,  grand  pink;  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Magee,  silvery  pink;  Mrs.  G.  M.  Pull- 
man, golden  yellow,  very  large;  Miss 
Florence  Pullman,  white;  Minerva,  yel- 
low, one  of  the  best;  Mrs.  George  West, 
rose  purple;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrian,  soft 
pink;  Mayflower,  white,  long  keeping; 
Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  white,  late;  Niveus, 
white,  ivory  white;  Adele  Merz,  deep 
rose;  George  W.  Childs,  velvety  crimson. 

Good.  Mr.  Hicks  Arnold,  old  gold; 
Mr.  A.  G.  Ramsey,  Indian  red;  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Adams,  white;  Mrs.  John  Ayeraan, 
rose  pink;  Miss  Annie  Manda,  white, 
hairy;  Christopher  Columbus,  dark 
crimson,  early;  Beauty  of  California, 
light  pink,  early;  Partridge,  terra  cotta; 
Baron  Hirsch,  crimson  bronze,  early; 
Dorothy  Toler,  rose  tipped  red;  L'Enfant 
des  Deux  Mondes,  white,  hairj-;  Gcorgi- 
enne  Bramhall,  primrose  yellow,  early; 
J.  M.  Kupper,  bronze,  early;  Lillian  Rus- 
sel,  silvery  pink;  Louis  Boehmer,  deep 
pink;  Mrs.  James  Eadie,  silvery  pink, 
late;  Pelican,  white;  R.  M.  Grey,  terra 
cotta,  hairy;  Thomas  H.  Brown,  pink, 
large;  Silver  Cloud,  white  and  salmon, 
\V.  C.  Cook,  yellow;  Lillian  B.  Bird, 
shrimp  pink;  Eda  Prass,  salmon;  Ada 
Spaulding,  pink,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Morgan, 
yellow;  Miss  E.  T.  Hulst,  pink,  early; 
Mutual  Friend,  white. 

Very  late  this  year.  Harry  May,  old 
gold;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kimball,  creamy  white; 
Achilles,  pink  changing  to  white;  Beau 
Ideal,  rose  pink;  Heron's  Plume,  white; 
John  Rossiter,  yellow;  Shenandoah, 
chestnut  brown;  The  Queen,  white,  and 
Challenge,  golden  yellow. 

Other  Varieties.  Mrs.  J.  Hood  Wright, 
white,  has  run  out;  Edwin  Molyneux, 
chestnut  crimson,  is  no  good  here;  A.  H. 
Fewkes,  rich  yellow,  is  poor  this  year;  C. 
Shrimpton,  bright  crimson,  is  fair;  Eider- 
down, snow  white,  isn't  much  good;  E. 
Dailledouze,  yellow,  is  good  when  it  does 
well;  Inter  Ocean,  pearly  white,  isn't  so 
good  this  year;  Great  Republic,  bronze, 
is  fair;  Kioto,  yellow,  isn't  much  good; 
Lady  Playfair,  pearl  pink,  is  fair;  Mrs. 
\V.  H.  Trotter,  is  hard  to  make  a  good 
plant  of;  Cesare  Costa,  is  a  fairly  good 
dark  red;  Lady  Florence,  rich  yellow,  has 


done  badly;  La  France,  pink,  is  out  of 
date;  Mrs.  C.  Lanier,  soft  rose,  isn't  very 
good  this  year;  Mrs.  H.  McK.  Twombly, 
white;  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  rose 
madder,  Mrs.  J.  Brown,  rose  pink,  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Whilldin,  yellow,  are  only 
fairly  good  this  season;  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  white,  is  a  good  hairj- flower,  but 
the  plant  is  a  poor  grower. 

ATo  good.  Esther  Cleveland,  deep  rose, 
Bonnie  Marjorie,  primrose  yellow;  Miss 
G.  H.  Bates,  clear  yellow;  Mrs.  J.  Dallas, 
rich  apricot;  Robert  Owen,  yellow; 
Shasta,  white,  and  Wanlass,   light  pink. 

Wm.  S.  Egerton, 
Landscape  Architect  and  Superintendent 

of  Parks. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1.5,  1895. 


CnRySflUTflEMUMS  OUT  OP  DOORS. 

My  crysanthemuTiis  have  been  very  late 
this  season.  Though  I  have  three  "Sep- 
tember flowering"  ones,  they  did  not 
come  into  blossom  till  late  in  October. 
Over  a  dozen  "early  October  flowering" 
ones  wei-e  much  behind  this  time.  My 
chrysanthemums  are  all  in  the  open 
ground,  and  I  am  not  at  all  disturbed, 
as  so  many  of  your  subscribers  seem  to 
be,  by  the  fact  that  the  greenhouse  flowers 
are  so  much  finer.  Grown  out  of  doors 
they  are  so  much  finer  than  almost  any 
other  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
little  trouble— as  c  mpared  with  roses, 
for  instance,  or  bulbs— that  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  with  them.  Mine  have  al- 
ways had  the  black  aphis  until  this  year, 
when  I  followed  G.^rdening's  suggestion 
of  severe  hosing,  and  then  there  was  not 
a  single  insect  on  my  plants.  I  cover 
them  with  a  light  mulch  of  stable  ma- 
nure and  hay  during  the  winter,  but  I 
presume  they  would  be  perfectly  hardy 
without  that  protection.  How  far  north 
will  they  live  out  of  doors?  X. 

South  Jersey. 

The  pompon  and  Chinese  varie  ies,  if 
established  plants  and  planted  in  shel- 
tered, well  drained  gardens,  may  be 
grown  out  of  doors  as  far  north  as  Bos- 
ton, but  their  bloom   i.s  uncertain,  early 


fall  frosts  often  destroying  them  before 
they  open.  The  Japanese  sorts  as  a  rule 
are  tender;  at  the  same  time,  under  a 
mulching,  many  of  them  will  live  over 
winter  on  Long  Island.  But  hardiness  is 
one  of  the  qualities  our  florists  ignore  in 
raising  new  chrysanthemums. 

CflRYSflNTHEMUIVI  MRS.  W.  C.  EOflN. 
This  is  a  new  variety  raised  by  F. 
nomer& Son, Lafayette,  Ind.,  andnamed 
in  compliment  to  the  lady  of  Egandale. 
The  flower  is  very  large,  measuring  10V4 
inches  over  the  top,  of  the  Ada  Spaulding 
build.  "The  color,"  the  raisers  tell  us,  is 
"crimson  pink  at  the  base,  shading  at 
the  apex  to  pale  sulphur,  suffused  with 
strawy  buff  on  the  outside  of  petals." 
The  plant  is  of  medium  height,  and  sturdy 
growth,  and  has  fine  foliage,  and  it  is  an 
early  blooming  variety,  the  first  flowers 
were  cut  from  it  this  year  Oct.  28.  It  has 
been  exhibited  at  Chicago  and  Cincinnati 
and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
at  each  place;  at  Chicago  it  also  cap- 
tured the  silver  plate  prize  offered  for  the 
best  seedling  in  the  tested  classes. 

CftRySftNTHfclHUMS  FOR  CUT  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  E.  Asmus,  of  West  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  chrysanthe- 
mum growers  for  market  in  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  best.  Any  one  who  leads, 
as  he  does,  in  the  New  York  market,  must 
necessarily  produce  as  fine  flowers  as  the 
art  of  man  can  grow;  more  than  than 
that,  his  varieties  must  be  the  best — 
bold,  distinct,  full  headed,  stiffstemmed, 
and  well  supplied  with  healthy  foliage, 
and  the  colors  must  be  clean,  clear,  at- 
tractive, and  beautiful.  Further,  the 
flowers  must  be  of  such  substantial  char- 
acter as  to  submit  to  being  packed  in 
baskets  or  boxes,  carried  into  New  York, 
there  unpacked  and  displayed  for  sale, 
packed  again  and  unpacked  and  set  up  in 
the  florist's  store,  without  any  apparent 
injur}'.  Only  such  kinds  that  will  stand 
this  will  pay  the  market  growers  to  cul- 
tivate, and  such  kindsareasemphatically 
good  for  the  amateur  as  for  the  florist. 
Under  date  of  Nov.  19,  and  while  his 
greenhouses  are  teeming  with  magnifi- 
cent flowers,  Mr.  Asmus  kindly  prepares 
and  sends  us  the  following  list: 

The  following  varieties  of  chrj'santhe- 
mums  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  for 
cut  flower  purposes: 

E.\RLY  VARIETIES. 

White.— WLme.  F.  Bergmann,  Mrs.  H. 
Robinson. 

Yellow. — Marion  Henderson,  J.  E.  La- 
ger, Miss  M.  M.  Johnson. 

Pink — Nemesis. 

Dark — Sunrise. 

MIDSEASON. 

White. — Niveus,  Queen,  Silver  Cloud. 

Yellow. — H.  L.  Sunderbruch,  Major 
Bonnafibn,  E.  Dailledouze,  W.H.Lincoln. 

Pink. — Helen  Bloodgood,  Maud  Dean, 
W.  N.  Rudd,  Zulinda. 

LATE. 

White.— Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,   Flora  Hill. 
Pink. — Erminilda. 

Yellow.— Yi.  W.  Rieman,  Challenge,  Dr. 
Covert.  E.  Asmus. 


C«RySflNTflEMUM5-F0T  PLANTS. 

We  grow  a  large  variety  of  chrysan- 
themums in  pots  for  home  and  green- 
house decoration.  Such  plants  must  be 
of  sturdy,  stocky  habit,  with  stout,  stifl' 
flower  stems,  and  an  abundance  of  clean, 
substantial   foliage  all  the  way  up;  but 
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much  of  all  of  this  depends  upon  the 
treatment  and  attention  given  the  plants 
bv  the  grower.  The  flowers  must  be 
clean,  clear  and  of  good  size,  form,  sub- 
stance and  duration,  and  such  as  open 
perlect  and  have  a  pleasing  effect.  The 
following  varieties  I  can  recommend  from 
experience.  They  have  fine  flowers,  fine 
foliage,  and  good  habit,  and  we  can  have 
them  in  small,  medium,  or  specimen-sized 
plants  as  we  wish,  and  if  we  want  to  cut 
them  they  are  excellent  for  cut  flowers: 

Ivory,  white,  dwarf 

H.  L.  Sunderbruch,  yellow. 

Clinton  Chalfant,  golden  yellow. 

Joseph  H.  White,  creamy  white. 

Puritan,  white,  flushed  lilac. 

Portia,  delicate  pink. 

L.  Canning,  creamy  white. 

Inter-Ocean,  white. 

George  William  Childs,  crimson. 

A.  H.  Fewkes,  yellow. 

Domination,  white. 

Ada  Spaulding,  light  pink. 

Louis  Boehmer,  pink-purple,  hairy. 

Superbiflora,  carmine-rose  and  white. 

Vernal  Fall,  pink. 

Theo,  white. 

Louis  Menand,  brovi-n  and  gold. 

J.  Shrimpton,  red. 

Etoile  de  Lyon,  white,  striped  purple. 

Major  Bonnaffon,  yellow. 

Wm.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow. 

lora,  light  pink,  tubular. 

Octave  Mirabeau 

Georgienne  Bramhall,  yellow. 

Primula,  primrose. 

Columbine,  red,  reverse  of  petals, 
bronze.  This  is  a  new  variety  not  yet 
on  the  market,  but  it  will  be  next  spring. 
Specimen  plants  of  it  grown  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field, my  neighbor,  have  been  fine.  Under 
electric  light  it  was  the  prettiest  variety 
at  the  Boston  show.  But  it  is  of  no  use 
for  large  flowers.  Georgiana  Pitcher 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  yellows. 
J.iMKS  Wheeler. 

Brookline,  Mass. 


CHRYSflNTHEIWUM  ORETCflEH  BUETTNER, 

This  variety,  which  figures  in  the  pres- 
ent issue,  is  a  magriificent  loosely  built 
white  Japanese,  which  received  certificate 
offered  for  the  most  distinctive  white 
seedling  at  the  recent  Chicago  show.  It 
originated  with  Mr.  E.  Buettner,  Park 
Ridge,  111.,  and  caused  a  marked  sensa- 
tion when  on  exhibition.  Its  size  and 
purity  of  color,  combined  with  its  irregu- 
lar grace  of  form,  make  it  one  of  the 
notable  accessions  of  the  present  season. 


Roses. 


ROSES. 

X,  South  New  Jersey,  asks:  "Do  I  need 
to  protect  for  the  winter  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing roses?  They  were  selected  care- 
fully by  a  comparison  of  many  lists  m 
G.\RDENING,  and  were  planted  in  deep  rich 
soil  according  to  the  directions  given.  I 
lost  a  number  of  roses  last  winter  by 
protecting  them  with  leaves, under  which 
they  decayed,  and  am  anxious  to  avoid 
the  loss  this  year.  Our  climate  is  very 
warm  and  open,  with  almost  no  snow, 
and  the  thermometer  seldom  down  to 
zero,  except  in  unusual  winters  like  that 
of  '93-'94,  when  evergreen  euonymous 
ten  and  fifteen  feet  tall  were  cut  to  the 
ground.  I  divide  the  list  of  roses  into 
three  sections. 

\.  "Roses  that  have  been  in  theirplaces 
a  year  and  a  half.  Hermosa,  Cramoisi 
Superieur;    IHichcsse   dc   Thuringe,     very 


thrifty;  Virginia  and  Rubens,  Tea  roses, 
rather  less  so;  and  Marie  Drivon  and 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  climbers  which 
have  never  climbed  at  all  or  blossomed. 
They  have  grown  a  very  little  and  are 
each  abouta  foot  tall." 

.4  ns.— Cover  all  of  these.  Lay  them 
down  flat  on  the  ground  with  the 
branches  close  together  and  pointing  one 
way  and  place  a  few  inches  deep  of 
earth  on  top  of  them;  or  better  still  have 
some  sods  cut  and  place  these  one  deep 
and  grass  side  down  on  top  of  the  roses 
in  place  of  the  loose  earth,  as  recom- 
mended in  Gardening  before  now. 

2.  "Roses  that  were  set  out  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  blossomed  well,  and 
are  big  and  healthy.  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
Paul  Neyron,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Clothilde 
Soupert,  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  La  France, 
Malmaison,  Persian  Yellow,  Crimson 
Rambler." 

.4ns.— All  of  these  should  be  perfectly 
hardy  with  you.  It  may  be  safer  how- 
ever to  mulch  about,  or  cover  with  a  sod 
La  France,  Malmaison,  and  if  it  be  small 
Crimson  Rambler  too. 

3.  "Roses  just  bought,  in  their  places 
since  the  16th  October  and  only  from  4 
to  (3  inches  high.  American  Beautv, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Magna  Charta, 
Anne  de  Diesbach,  Mrs.  Paul,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Alfred  Colomb,  Gloire  de 
Margottin,  Ulrich  Bnmner,  Mme.  Chas. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Degraw,  Mme.  Schwaller, 
Coquette  des  Blanches,  Sweetbrier, 
Climbing  La  France,  Dawson  Rose, 
Wichuraiana.  (a)  As  the  roses  have  been 
planted  perfectly  erect,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  protect  them  with  earth  as 
is  so  often  suggested  in  Gardening,  with- 
out breaking  them.  I  intend  mulching 
them  all  for  the  winter  with  a  well  de- 
cayed compost  (6)  of  cow  manure  and 
oak  leaves  if  you  consider  it  advisable. 
This  I  thought  of  forking  in  in  the  spring, 
and  then  mulching  them  with  wood 
ashes,  as  suggested  by  one  of  j'our  sub- 
scribers as  a  preventive  of  mildew. 
Can  you  recommend  this  last  procedure 
(c)  from  your  own  experience?  How 
thick  would  it  be  (d)  safe  to  make  the 
mulch?  Are  not  ashes  rather  (e)  danger- 
ous to  use?" 

.4ns. — Roses  four  to  six  inches  high  are 
altogether  too  small  to  plant  out  o. 
doors  in  the  fall,  for  the  frosts  of  winter 
are  apt  to  heave  them  partly  out  of  the 
ground;  but  such  small  plants  set  out  in 
spring  would  grow  all  right.  So  far  as 
hardiness  goes  all  except  Mrs,  Paul, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Mme.  Schwaller,  and 
climbing  La  France  should  be  perfectly 
hardy  with  you;  rather  than  risk  such 
little  plants  as  these  out  of  doors  we 
would  lift  and  plant  them  in  a  box,  filled 
with  ordinary  moist  earth,  and  keep 
them  in  a  light  but  cool  cellar  or  window 
over  winter  and  plant  them  out  of 
doors  again  in  spring,  (a)  Yes,  you  may 
draw  the  earth  up  against  them,  or  bet- 
ter still  place  a  spadelul  of  earth  about 
them,  taking  it  from  somewhere  else  so  as 
not  to  make  a  hole  in  the  bed.  (6)  Ouite 
good,  but  if  the  manure  is  wet  or  pasty 
don't  let  it  come  up  against  the  stems  of 
the  roses,  (c)  No,  we  have  not  tried  it, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  top  dress- 
ing of  wood  ashes  is  good  for  roses, 
(dande)  A  top  dressing  consists  of  a 
sprinkling  broadcast  over  the  bed  say  a 
half-inch  deep,  then  there  is  no  danger, 
but  keep  it  away  from  the  necks  of  the 
plants. 


Rose  Bugs,  will  drouth  kill  them? 
A  subscriber  in  Rockingham  County,  Va., 
writes  under  date  of  October  25:  "We 
are  having  a  fearful    drought,  not  one 


spear  of  chickweed  to  be  seen,  only  think 
of  it,  but  it  will  come  with  rain,  there  is 
no  hope  of  killing  it.  I  do  hope  it  may 
kill  the  rose  bugs.  I  remember  one  dry 
fall  and  winter  when  the  rose  bugs  were 
a  week  later  coming  the  next  season,  and 
very  few  of  them. 


Greenhouse  and  Window. 


GREENHOUSE  NOTES. 

Amaryllis  Aiilica,  and  Empress  of  In- 
dia, and  other  hybrids  are  now  coming 
into  bloom  with  us.  We  give  these  plants 
a  partial  rest  all  the  summer,  but  they  re- 
tain their  foliage.  When  we  bring  them 
into  the  greenhouse  in  September  we  grad- 
ually increase  the  supply  of  water  and  the 
temperature,  and  give  an  occasional 
watering  of  liquid  manure.  A.Johnsoni 
blooms  with  us  about  May.  It  is  de- 
cidedly deciduous.  After  it  isdone bloom- 
ing we  allow  it  to  gradually  dry  oft".  We 
have  one  specimen  that  produces  every 
year  from  50  to  60  spikes.  Cyclamen  are 
now  coming  into  bloom.  Place  them  as 
near  the  glass  as  you  can.  The  earliest 
potted  batch  of  freesias,  if  their  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  may  be  brought 
into  a  warm  house,  placing  them  upon  a 
shelf  near  the  glass,  to  hurry  them  on. 
Cinerarias  and  calceolarias  need  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  re-potting,  and  keep- 
ing them  clean  from  green-fly  by  careful 
fumigating— they  are  very  sensitive  to  to- 
bacco smoke.  Keep  fresh  tobacco  stems 
on  the  hot  water  pipes.  The  temperature 
must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  too  high,  es- 
pecially by  fire  heat;  the  more  cold-frame- 
like the  house  is  kept  the  better.  Give  the 
plants  plenty  of  room. 

Oxalis  Bowiei. rose, cernua,  j^ellow,  ver- 
sicolor, crimson  and  white  and  pale  yel- 
low, purpurea  and  alba  are  coming  into 
flower  in  suspended  pots  and  baskets. 
Lobelia  Erinus  makes  a  fine  decorative 
plant  for  the  cool  greenhouse  or  window 
garden.  Nasturtiums  {  Tropseolum)  come 
in  very  useful  for  cutting,  and  last  well. 
Re-pot  any  geraniums  needed  for  winter- 
flowering.  This  is  the  time  we  put  in  leal 
cutting  of  Rex  Begonias. 

Wm.    FiTZ WILLIAM. 


SOME    OP    MY    WINTER    BLOOMING    WINDOW 
PLANTS. 

One  of  the  best  plants  for  the  window 
garden  is 

Plumbago  coccinea.— It  is  a  reliable 
and  persistant  bloomer.  The  first  buds 
appear  in  late  October  or  early  November 
and  the  pretty  rose  colored  flowers  help 
to  brighten  many  a  gloomy  winter  day. 
It  is  a  verj'  patient  plant,  willing  to  take 
a  back  seat,  not  seeming  to  require  the 
brightest  sun,  but  it  likes  a  warm  place, 
indeed,  that  seems  the  only  condition  it 
insists  upoo.  Sometimes  on  a  cool  morn- 
ing I  have  found  my  plant,  with  leaves 
drooping  and  looking  in  a  most  discon- 
solate manner,  but  as  soon  as  the  room 
is  light,  warm  and  cheery,  it  recovers 
itself  and  no  harm  is  done.  Mine  has 
never  been  troubled  with  insects  of  any 
kind,  nor  does  it  drop  its  lower  leaves, 
as  some  plants  will.  These  are  two 
good  qualities  in  house  plants  for  ama- 
teurs. [This  plumbago  is  an  East  Indian 
plant.  See  illustration  of  it  in  Gardening, 
Vol.  1,  March  1,  1893.— Ed.]    A  plant  of 

Chorozema  varium  is  at  this  writing 
loaded  with  buds.  Seeing  the  plant 
listed  as  a  winter  bloomer  I  bought  one 
last  spring,  knowing  nothing  of  it;  the 
care  has  been  a  sort  of  an  experiment.  As 
It  grew  it  has  been  cut  back,  to  give  more 
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six  weeks  in  last  May  and  June  it  was 
loaded  with  seven  or  eight  great  creamy- 
clusters,  each  containing  seven  or  eight 
flowers  as  large  as  a  single  tuberose. 
This  fall,  however, it  is  not  doing  so  well. 
The  leaves,  about  two-thirds  of  them, 
have  fallen  off  and  many  of  them  remain- 
ing are  covered  with  spots  like  those  on 
the  leaf  enclosed  to  you.  What  can  I  do 
lor  it?" 

.4ns.  The  leaf  is  spotted  with  a  downy 
mildew.  Wash  the  leaves  with  a  sponge 
and  soft  soapy  water,  then  dust  them 
over  with  sulphur.  This  is  a  check  or 
preventive,  not  a  cure.  We  don't  know 
what  caused  the  sickness  in  your  plant, 
but  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  recuperate 
a  sick  stephanotis.  Bad  drainage  in  the 
pot,  probably  caused  by  angle  worms, 
and  a  sodden  sour  soil,  will  cause  just 
such  mischief.  We  would  advise,  cutback 
the  soft,  wilty  vines  a  little,  turn  the 
plant  out  of  the  pot  to  see  that  the  di-ain- 
age  is  free,  but  otherwise  don't  break  the 
ball  of  earth  nor  re-pot  the  plant  just 
now,  simply  replace  it  unbroken  in  the 
pot.  Then  keep  the  earth  only  slightly 
moist,  and  in  fine  mornings  dew  the  plant 
overhead.  If  after  a  time,  say  in  early 
spring,  the  vines  and  leaves  stiffen  up,  re- 
pot it,  removing  as  much  of  the  old  soil 
as  you  can  without  injuring  the  roots, 
and  use  a  comparatively  small  pot. 


THE  DOVE  FLOWBR. 


NEW  WHITE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  GRETCHEN  BUETTNER. 


blooming  stalks,  and  it  has  grown  well 
all  summer,  until  now  it  is  a  good  sized 
plant  in  an  8-inch  pot.  The  buds  are  at 
the  end  of  everj'  stem,  and  I  am  waiting 
for  them  to  open, — if  pretty  (and  what 
flower  is  not  in  winter?)  it  will  be  quite 
desirable,  for  it  is  of  easy  culture,  its  chief 
requirements  being  sun  of  course,  a  fair 
supply  of  water  and  a  cool  place.  [This 
slender  shrubby  plant  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  and  bears  a  profusion  of 
small  j'ellow  and  red  pea  flowers.  Shear 
off  all  the  old  flower  sprays  after  the 
plant  has  done  blooming.  It  is  propa- 
gated from  seed. — Ed.]  A  pretty  sight 
in  my  window  to-day  is  a  plant  of 

El'IPHYLLlM      TRlNC.iTU.M.      It      stands 

on  a  bracket,  and  even  those  who  dislike 
the  "horrid  things"  cannot  help  admir- 
ing it.  and  it  has  almost  countless  buds 
and  blossoms  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
and  it  is  a  friend  who  never  fails  to  re- 
ward me,  for  what  little  care  I  give  it.  I 
am  very  fond  of 

Bego.nl^s  and  now  have  some  twenty 
five  varieties.  Although  they  are  my 
favorites  I  have  not  been  as  successful 
with  them  as  with  other  plants,  called 
more  difficult  of  culture;  however,  they 
promise  well  now,  B.  sempertJorens 
gigantea  rosea  is  in  bloom.  The  flower  is 
lovely,  and  the  plant  in  constant  flower, 
but  thev  persist  in  dropping  their  lower 
leaves  and  I  notice  they  do  this  in  florists' 
greenhouses.  Begonia  Vernon  is  a  good 
plant,  free  in  bloom,  and  with  bright 
green  foliage  close  to  the  soil  Mine  are 
potted  in  good  garden  soil  and  leaf  mo  Id, 
with  a  little  sand,  and  the  pots  are 
drained  with  charcoal  and  broken  pots. 

Connecticut.  H.  E.  L. 


name  of  "Nerine  Japonica."  The  Guern- 
sey lily  is  Nerine  Sarniensis.  "Spider  lily" 
is  a  name  given  in  common  to  many  spe- 
cies of  Crinum.  Lycoris  aurea  has  yellow 
flowers.  None  of  these  plants  is  hardy  at 
Dosoris,  and  that  means  in  N.  Y.  In  the 
South,  however,  they  are  hardv. 


NBRINE-LYCORIS-SPIDER   LILY. 

G.  C.  P.,  Newark,  N.  Y..  asks:  "Are 
Nerine  Japonica.  Lycoris  radiata,  Guern- 
sey lily  and  spider  lily  all  different  names 
for  the  same  plant?  Is  it,  or  they,  hardy 
here?    Which  one  has  yellow  flowers?" 

.4ns.     Lycoris    radiata    is    the    proper 


flZflLEflS  flS  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

It  is  not  during  the  winter  months  that 
azaleas  are  liable  to  sufler,  for  if  they  be 
put  in  a  light  window  and  given  water 
when  dry,  they  will  behave  all  right.  It 
is  in  the  hot  dry  summer  months  that  the 
danger  lies  in  the  keeping  of  the  azalea  as 
a  house  plant  from  year  to  year.  But 
there  is  nothing  difficult  in  growing  aza- 
leas from  quite  small  plants  entirely  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  greenhouse.  The  single 
varieties  are  best  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
grow  more  freely  than  the  double  ones, 
and  I  think  look'  quite  as  pretty.  When 
done  blooming  in  the  house,  the  old 
flowers  should  be  carefully  picked  ofl",  and 
if  the  plants  need  it,  re-pot  them  into 
larger  pots,  using  two  parts  leaf  soil  and 
one  composed  of  equal  parts  loam  and 
sand,  ram  the  soil  firmly  down  between 
the  roots  and  the  sides  of  the  new  pot. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  see  that  the 
old  ball  of  earth  is  moist  all  through,  and 
that  the  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  is  perfect.  These  are  important  de- 
tails. About  the  beginning  of  May,  put 
the  plants  out  of  doors  in  a  slightly  shaded 
place,  plunging  the  pots  in  the  soil  so  that 
the  roots  will  be  in  a  moist,  cool  place 
during  the  hot  weather.  In  dry  weather 
give  water  about  every  other  day.  This 
treatment  should  induce  a  healthy  crop 
of  leaves  and  by  the  end  of  summer  the 
embryo  flower  buds  for  the  next  winter's 
flowers  will  be  well  formed.       G.  W.  O. 


K.  G.  H.,  Bridgewater,  Va.,  writes: 
"Your  Boston  notes  recall  a  conversation 
I  had  with  a  lady  recently.  She  is  a  great 
traveler,  and  talking  of  flowers,  remarked 
that  she  had  never  seen  flowers  more  per-  ■ 
feet  and  lovely  than  at  the  floral  exhibi- 
tion in  Boston;  one,  she  remarked,  that 
was  new  to  her,  was  the  dove  flower. 
What  is  it?" 

Ans.  Her  estimateof  the  Boston  plants 
is  quite  correct.  The  dove  flower  is  Peris- 
ter/ae/ata,  a  terrestrial  orchid  indigenous 
in  Panama,  and  common  in  cultivation  in 
greenhouses.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant, 
throwing  up  tall  flower  spikes,  2  to  -I- 
feet  high,  each  bearing  several  white,  fra- 
grant, waxy  blossoms,  the  central  part 
ofwhichhasa  strong  resemblance  to  a 
white  dove's  head  and  opemng  wings. 
It  is  also  called  Holy  Ghost  flower.  It  is 
not  suitable  as  a  house  plant. 


STEFHHNOTIS. 

M.  B.  G.,  Iowa,  writes:  "I  have  had  a 
had  a  stephanotis  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
never  blossomed  till  this  vear.   For  about 


Lemon  Oil  as  an  Insecticide.— Some 
of  our  readers  have  before  now  asked  us 
about  this,  but  not  having  had  personal 
experience  with  it  we  were  unable  to  give 
them  a  satisfactory  reply.  The  other 
day,  however,  we  were  at  James  Dean's 
greenhouse  establishment,  near  Brook- 
lyn, and  found  that  he  had  been  using 
it.  To  satisfy  us  he  made  up  some  of  the 
insecticide  and  allowed  us  to  dip  some 
palms  in  it,  and  then  he  sent  the  palms  to 
Dosoris,  that  we  ourselves  might  know 
what  effect  the  washing  had  on  them. 
He  poured  two  gallons  of  warm  water 
(125°)  into  a  wooden  trough,  and  into 
this  one  pint  of  lemon  oil,  and  stirred  it 
up  together  a  little;  they  unite  at  once. 
We  then  took  the  plants  and  dipped  them, 
laying  them  on  their  sides  a  little  because 
of  the  small  quantity  of  mixture  made 
up,  and  keeping  them  in  the  liquid  five  or 
six  seconds.  That  finished  the  operation, 
they  were  then  stood  on  the  bench  to  dry. 
It  was  apparently  instant  death  to  scale 
and  mealy  bugs,  and  not  the  least  injur\' 
to  the  plants  was  discernable.  Mr.  D.-aii 
showed  us  ferns,  drac;enas,  ficus,  and 
other  plants  that  he  had  been  dipping;  in 
all  cases  the  work  of  the  insecticide 
seemed  to  be  perfect,  and  in  no  instance 
was  injun,"  to  the  plant  observed. 
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George  S.  Conover  Chrysanthemum.— 
On  Wednesday,  Nov.  13,  we  received  a 
box  of  flowers  of  this  chrysanthemum 
from  Vick  &  Hill,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  We 
at  once  placed  them  in  a  vase  filled  with 
water  on  a  table  in  our  sanctum,  and 
there  they  are  yet  (Nov.  25),  some  of 
them,  notwithstanding  their  400  miles 
journey  by  express,  are  more  perfect  than 
they  were  on  their  arrival,  and  others 
only  beginning  to  show  a  little  the  worse 
for  wear.  Every  bloom  stands  erect  on  a 
stem  as  st'ff  as  a  poker.  The  flowers  are 
41/2  inches  in  diameter,  and  full  double, 
perfect  globes  of  a  clear,  pure  yellow 
color.  They  are  splendid  blossoms,  and 
we  are  glad  so  good  a  flower  has  been 
selected  to  commemorate  the  name  of  so 
distinguished  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  G.  S. 
Conover,  of  Geneva. 


The  HArav  Chrysanthemums  are  losing 
favor.  We  do  not  find  as  many  of  thern 
in  private  gardens  nor  upon  our  e.\hibi- 
tion  tables  as  we  did  in  the  past  four  or 
five  years.    Still  they  are  very  beautiful. 

Chrysanthemum  Philadelphia. -Not- 
withstanding all  the  honors  conferred  on 
this  variety  at  home  and  abroad,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  disappointing.  Although  a  fine, 
full,  big  flower,  it  is  neither  white  noryel- 
low.  Perhaps  extraordinary  cultivation 
may  improve  its  appearance, "but  as  grown 
under  ordinary  care  the  buttery  smeared 
tint  of  the  petals  in  daylight  is  not  at- 
tractive. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  rose  is  what  we  call 
a  hardy  remontant,  or  hardy  perpetual 
rose.  It  is  hardy,  a  good  grower,  and  a 
free  bloomer;  its  flowers  are  large,  beauti- 
fully formed,  soft  pink  in  color,  and  quite 
fragrant.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  No- 
vember we  have  a  scattering  of  blooms 
among  our  hardy  roses,  but  of  course 
they  are  inferior  flowers.  On  Wednesday, 
the"  20th  ult.,  the  night  before  the  hard 
freeze,  wegathered  some  blossoms  of  Mrs. 
John  Laing  that  would  be  passably  good 
"for  summer  blossoms,  and  they  were 
much  the  best  out-door  roses  of  their  time 
in  the  garden. 

Mr.  W.A.  Stiles,  editor  of  Garden  and 
Forest,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Parks  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  five  years.  This  is  a  happy 
selection,  and  made  because  of  the  man's 
fitness  for  the  position,  and  entirely  be- 
yond the  pale  of  politics.  Mr.  Stiles  is  a 
gentleman  of  practical  and  refined  horti- 
cultural taste,  and  he  has  always  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  our  parks,  and  in  making 
them  attractive  to  the  multitude  without 
in  the  least  degree  infringing  upon  their 
artistic  landscape  effect  and  beauty.  Just 
now,  when  the  Botanical  Garden  is  under 
way,  and  a  large  acreage  of  new  park 
grounds  has  to  be  designed  and  improved, 
to  have  men  of  the  efficiency  and  calibre 
of  Mr.  Stiles  at  the  head  of  the  Park  De- 
partment is  a  credit  and  an  honor  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Anjou  Pears.— Messrs.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  of  Rochester,  N.  \'.,  have  sent  us  a 
box  of  these  superfine  pears  to  show  us 
what  an  excellent  fruit  it  is,  and  how 
good  to  grow  for  either  home  use  or 
market  purposes.  The  pears  are  clean- 
skinned,  even  in  size,  just  ripe,  but  in  a 
cool  place  they  may  be  kept  in  perfect 
condition  for  a  considerable  time  yet,  and 
they  average  eight  ounces  each.  The 
trees  are  healthy,  vigorous,  early  and  sure 
bearers  every  year,  and  adapted  for  gen- 
eral cultivation  over  most  all  the  country. 
At  Dosoris  we  have  many  trees  of  it,  and 
all  behave  well  and  bear  fine  fruit.  Be- 
sides being  our  best  seasonable  dessert 
pear,  it  is  also  our  best  fruit  now  for  stew- 
ing. As  ripe  fruit  we  have  been  using  it 
since  the  middle  of  October,  and  we  hope 
to  have  it  in  fine  eating  condition  till  the 
holidays.  There  is  both  pleasure  and 
money  in  a  pear  like  this. 

Poisoning  by  Tulip  Bulbs.— Our  atten- 
tion was  recently  called  by  some  of  the 
workmen  in  a  large  seed  and  florisis' 
store  to  the  condition  of  their  fingers,  the 
tips  of  which  under  the  nails  were  cracked 
and  "in  raw  flesh,"  caused,  they  told  us, 
by  handling  tulip  bulbs.  Every  year  at 
bulb  time  the  same  thing  occurs,  and  in  a 
much  more  painful  degree  when  they  han- 
dle the  home  grown  bulbs  than  when 
they  are  at  work  with  the  Dutch  grown 
stock;  of  course  these  men  handle  tens  of 


thousands  of  tulips.  In  a  cursory  exam- 
ination of  the  wounds  we  could  not  tell 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble, 
but  on  examining  the  tulip  bulbs  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  it  is  caused  by  the  fluff 
or  hairs  so  plentiful  under  the  brown  outer 
skin,  and  we  are  strengthened  in  this  opin- 
ion by  the  fact  that  the  brown  skin  of  the 
home  grown  bulbs  is  much  more  broken 
than  is  that  of  the  imported  ones,  hence  the 
fluff  has  a  greater  opportunity  of  escape. 
The  men  now  protect  their  hands  with 
rubber  finger-tip  shields. 

Mushroom  Culture— Peeping  Tom.— 
A  word  with  yot;:  Some  of  our  largest, 
oldest  and  most  money-making  mush- 
room-growers guard  their  methods  of 
cultivation  with  the  utmost  secrecy;  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  this,  they  urge 
their  methods  upon  no  one,  they  inter- 
fere with  no  one.  If  you  wish  to  know 
these  secrets,  and  see  the  mushrooms 
growing,  go  to  the  grower  openly  and 
manfully  state  your  business  and  place 
yourself  in  his  hands.  If  he  doesnot  care 
to  show  you  his  mushrooms  nor  explain 
his  methods  of  cultivation  to  you,  he 
will  tell  you  so  and  treat  you  civilly. 
Sneaking  around  into  this  corner,  that 
corner,  and  the  other,  where  you  have  no 
right  or  permission  to  be,  hiding  as  it 
were  from  the  proprietor,  and  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  information  surreptitiously 
from  the  hired  men  at  work,  are  dishon- 
orable methods,  that  no  self  respecting 
manly  man  would  condescend  to.  And 
meaner  still  when  that  same  fellow  goes 
around  to  growers  who  open  their  doors 
to  any  interested  person  and  boasts  to 
them  of  the  ignominious  way  in  which  he 
sneaked  within  the  gates  of  their  more 
secret  neighbor. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  Brooklyn 
Park. — One  of  the  large  greenhouses  in 
Prospect  Park  has,  during  the  past  month, 
been  completely  filled  with  bright  and 
beautiful  chrysanthemums  grown  in  pots, 
and  the  public  was  invited  to  come  to  see 
them.  Among  the  handsomest  flowers 
were  Golden  Wedding,  Mrs.  Chas.  Lanier, 
W.  Brown,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Whilldin,  and  Gloriosum,all  yellow;  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Henszey,  crimson,  reverse  gold; 
Cullingfordii,  glowing  crimson ;  Jeanne 
Delaux,  dark  crimson  maroon;  Val  d'An- 
dorre,  red,  striped  j'ellow;  Ivory  and  Mrs. 
L.  Canning,  white,  and  Good  Gracious, 
Viviand-Morel,  and  Waban,  pink,  and 
scores  of  others  equally  good  were  there. 
But  the  largest  plant  by  far,— broad, 
stocky,  and  full  of  leaves  to  the  ground 
and  a  snow  mound  of  flowers,  was  a  7- 
foot  wide  specimen  of  the  single  white- 
flowered  sort  called  Daisy.  After  the 
chrysanthemums  are  past  this  greenhouse 
is  filled  with  other  seasonable  blooming 
plants,  and  its  floral  fullness  and  gaiety 
maintained  all  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
it  is  filled  with  tender  aquatics  in  sum- 
mer. Adjoining  ranges  of  greenhouses 
are  devoted  to  palms,  cacti,  ferns,  orchids, 
etc.,  and  all  are  freely  open  to  the  people. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  vie  hope  to 
see  it  in  the  parks  of  every  city  in  the 
country. 

Supt.  Egerton,  of  the  Albany  parks, 
tells  us  about  how  it  is  done  in  his  city; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Chicago  also  have 
spacious  greenhouse  gardens  teeming 
with  floral  beauty  and  tropical  luxuri- 
ance as  much  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure 
of  the  public  in  winter  as  are  the  outdoor 
flower  beds  and  rose  gardens  in  summer. 

Poisonous  Wild  Plants  in  and  around 
New  York.— Dr.  Henry  H.  Rusby  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  in  New  York  a  few  nights 
ago  on  this  subject.    Among  plants  more 
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or  less  poisonous  he  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: Aconite,  roots  sometimes  mistaken 
for  horseradish;  poisonous  mushrooms; 
lilack  coliosli  [Cimicifuga);  white  and  red 
berried  lianelierry;  birthroot  (Trillium 
crecium);  dogbane  (Apocynum);  man-of- 
the-earth  creeper  {Tpornoea  pandiiratii); 
Indian  turnip  (.Ir/s/tma  triptiyllum); 
bloodroot  (Sanguinaria);  mandrake  or 
May  apple;  pokeroot  (Pliytolacca);  lily 
of  the  valley  "is  powerfully  poisonous"; 
water  parsnip  or  water  hemlock  (Cicuta 
maculata},"sL  root  that  has  destroyed 
more  lives  than  all  the  others  mentioned 
combined";  the  common  wild  parsnip, 
"through  its  local  irritant  properties"; 
the  black  elder  (Sambucus  Canadensis); 
"is  very  poisonous";  the  seeds  of  the  horse 
chestnut,  and  probably  the  bark;  the 
roots  and  bark  of  the  common  locust,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  its  leaves;  horse  radish 
and  water  cresses  both  when  eaten  in 
inordinate  quantity;  several  cases  of  poi- 
soning of  domestic  animals  by  eating 
juniper  and  various  species  of  buttercups 
are  recorded;  garden  celandine  "is  a 
drastic  poison";  tansy, injudiciouslyused; 
henbane;  Indian  tobacco  ( I,o6e/ya  inHata) 
"has  an  extensive  record  of  fatal  poison- 
ing cases";  unripe  fruit  or  berries  of  the 
common  potato;  the  fruit  of  the  May 
apple;  the  fruit  of  the  red  buckeye;  and  a 
good  many  others.  He  remarked  that 
"most  poisonous  roots  are  most  active 
■when  fresh."  And  in  explaining  that 
while  one  part  of  the  plant  may  be  good 
to  eat  another  part  may  be  virulently 
poisonous,  and  instanced  "The  young 
shoots  of  pokeroot  make  a  deliciousgreen 
very  similar  to  asparagus,  but  the  root 
is  poisonous.  Very  youiit;  pi  ■tables  (ir 
sun  greened  ones  are  poisumius.  " 

GEORGE  SUCH. 

Many  are  the  lovers  of  horticulture  and 
the  cultivators  of  fine  plants  who  will 
regret  to  learn  of  the  death,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  of  Mr.  George  Such,  of  Sduth  Amboy , 
N.  J.  For  several  years  he  had  been  in 
faihng  health,  and  a  few  months  since  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Such  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  hoping  the  sea  voyage  would  do 
him  good,  but  it  didn't,  and  he  immedi- 
ately returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
died" in  less  than  a  week  after  his  arrival. 

Between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  ago  he 
had  the  greatest  greenhouse  establish- 
ment on  this  continent,  and  there  is  not 
now  and  there  never  has  been  another  to 
equal  it  in  progressive  inportance.  Mr. 
Such  loved  flowers  and  he  gathered  into 
his  greenhouses  from  home  and  abroad, 
regardless  of  expense,  a  vast  array  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  deserving  plants  ob- 
tainable, he  knew  them  thoroughly  and 
grew  them  all  with  a  loving  care  and  in 
perfection,  and  from  the  knowledge  that 
grew  out  of  it  he  obtained  the  purest  hap- 
piness. Mr.  Sueh's  nature  was  retiring 
and  a  modest  one,  but  he  certainly  gave 
a  greater  impetus  to  the  love  for  rare 
plants  and  orchids  than  any  other  one 
man  in  this  countrj-,  either  florist  or 
private  gentleman,  not  only  by  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  money,  but  by  intelligent 
and  successful  cultivation  of  them,  by  the 
publication  of  catalogues  ofextraordinary 
correctness  and  which  showed  forth  in 
every  line  uncommon  culture  and  knowl- 
edge, by  many  and  most  extensive  public 
exhibits  of  rare  plants,  and  by  an  un- 
bounded hospitality  shown  to  number- 
less strangers  who  were  attracted  to  his 
home  by  the  fame  of  his  collection. 

ErRoPKAN  Ivv.— E  H.  A.,  New  York, 
sent  to  a  prominent  florist  firm  for  some 
plants  o(  Hedera  Helix.  They  replied  that 


they  did  not  know  any  plant  of  that 
na  e,  and  after  making  some  inquiries, 
they  were  unable  to  tell  anything 
about.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  any 
intelligent  florist  in  America  should  not 
know  the  botanical  name  of  so  common 
a  plant  as  the  European  or  English  ivy. 
But  surely  this  was  a  mistake  of  an 
ignorant  order  clerk. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


OUR  COOL  GRAPE  HOUSE. 

We  have  been  much  interested  and 
gratified  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Smith's 
cold  grape  house  which  we  find  in  Gar- 
dening, Nov.  1,  page  55.  Think  of  24 
years  of  success  and  not  a  single  failure! 
Of  what  outside  crop  can  the  same  be 
said?  Now  we  went  to  school  to  Mr. 
Smith,  he  taught  us  what  we  know  of 
grape  culture,  and  as  he  taught  us  so 
have  we  practiced.  But  our  grapery  is 
only  12  years  old,  still  there  has  not  been 
a  single  failure  in  it  during  this  time,  and 
something  from  this  house  has  been  seen 
at  our  annual  fairs  every  year,  and  we 
have  received  for  it  our  quota  of  prizes 
and  gratuities,  something  every  year, 
testimonials  of  the  success  we  have  had 
in  carrying  out  the  principles  of  grape 
growing  as  taught  us  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Our  cold  grape  house  is  span  roofed,  40 
xlS  feet,  and  contains  36  vines,  mostly 
Hamburghs.  It  is  almost  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Smith's.  But  the  inside  is  a  hard  gravelly 
core  that  gets  no  water,  or  very  little, 
tlie  ve.ar  through;  the  vines  must  get 
their  liwiii;  from  the  outside  bolder  alone. 
One  thing  is  certain,  in  following  Mr. 
Smith's  methods  we  have  had  success 
first  to  last,  and  grapes  in  abundance  for 
ourselves  and  our  friends. 

Fearing  Burr. 

Hingham  Centre,  Mass. 

A  cool  grape  house  consists  of  a  green- 
house without  any  fire  heat  in  it.  Such 
a  house  is  inexpensive,  easily  constructed, 
and  easily  run,  and  there  is  very  little 
labor  indeed  attached  to  it.  If  you  want 
a  cheap,  light  but  serviceable  structure, 
make  a  rough  outline  of  the  house  you 
should  like  to  get,  and  submit  it  to  one 
of  the  firms  advertising  greenhouse- 
building  materials  in  Gardening  for  an 
estimate. 

If  you  wish  to  build  it  yourself  or  have 
it  built  by  your  village  carpenter,  they 
can  furnish  you  with  sash  bars,  plates 
and  all  other  woodwork  and  iron  parts 
better  and  far  cheaper  than  your  village 
man  can  get  them  out  for  you.  The  price 
of  glass  is  quite  reasonable;  you  can  get 
it  at  any  dealer's  store.  Or  if  you  want 
a  real  nice  job,  get  the  greenhouse-builder 
to  estimate  on  the  whole  job.  Write  to 
him  anyway. 


in  clean  new  boxes,  well  packed  and  hon- 
estly measured,  it  may  be  estimated  by 
the  quart  as  follows,  (and  for  anything 
like  good  berries  you  have  to  pay  much 
more  than  this): 

Cost  of  growing  ready  for  picking,  .  2     cents. 

Picking 1J4    •• 

Cases,  packing  and  delivery 1 

Freight  or  exoress  charges     .  .   .   .  1%    " 
Commission  for  selling 1 

Actual  cost  on  market 8c  per  qt. 

Now  you  can  raise  four  quarts  of  ber- 
ries in  your  own  garden  or  field  for  that 
price,  and  you  can  raise  from  six  to  ten 
quarts  for  the  price  you  pay  your  market 
man  for  the  finest  quality  fruit,  and  every 
one  of  j'our  own  berries  is  solid,  fresh, 
quite  ripe,  and  delicious. 

You  can  have  your  berries  at  first  cost, 
and  picking  them  provides  a  pleasure  for 
wife  and  children.  Every  amateur  in  the 
country  and  every  owner  of  a  house  in  the 
the  village,  should  grow  big  berries  and 
lots  of  them  for  family  use.  You  may 
thus  have  them  fresh  from  the  vines  in 
summer,  and  canned,  dried,  or  preserved 
for  winter.  There  is  no  better  food  than 
ripe  fruit.  There  is  none  more  healthful, 
and  at  two  or  three  cents  per  quart  there 
is  none  cheaper.  A  berry  garden  for  next 
season  should  be  decided  upon  at  once. 

Sparta,  Wis.  M.  A.  Tiiaykr. 


BERRIES,  GROW  MORE  OP  THEM. 

Any  intelligent  amateur  can  grow  ripe 
luscious  strawberries,  ready  for  picking,  at 
two  cents  per  quart.  With  good  cultiva- 
tion at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre 
should  be  grown;  in  fact,  200  bushels  per 
acre  is  not  an  unusual  yield,  and  300  is 
often  produced.  Fruit  that  can  be  grown 
so  cheaply  and  in  such  quantity,  should 
be  considered  a  necessity  in  every  family. 

Growing  them  yourselves  you  can  have 
them  fresh  from  the  vines,  ripe,  delicious 
and  at  a  cost  of  only  two  cents  a  quart! 
Let  us  see  what  market  berries  cost  the 
raisers:   For  good  berries,  carefully  picked 


FAINTING  fl  GREENHOUSE-ORflPES. 

1.  I  am  building  a  small  greenhouse 
16x42  three-quarter  span.  How  shall  I 
manage  to  paint  the  roof  alter  it  is 
finished?  What  contrivance  has  the 
painter  to  stand  on  to  reach  the  sash 
bars,  ridge,  etc?  Now  this  may  seem  a 
very  simple  question,  but  no  one  here  can 
tell  me  anything  about  a  greenhouse. 
My  lumber  is  best  quality  Louisiana 
cypress  and  given  a  coat  of  hot  linseed 
oil  before  put  up.  I  also  want  to  know 
about  having  a 

2.  Black  Hamburgh  grapevine  ripen- 
ing in  this  house,  but  planted  outside.  I 
have  left  openings  in  my  front  wall  (hol- 
low brick  wall)  for  two  vines  and  one 
must  be  a  Black  Hamburgh;  which  will 
be  the  best  white  grape  for  the  other 
vine?  I  do  not  wish  to  force  them  at  all, 
but  simply  to  ripen  under  glass. 

Tracy  City,  Tenn.  E.  O.  N. 

1.  By  the  simplest  contrivance  possi- 
ble,—glaziers,  step  brackets  tacked  on  to 
the  rafters,  say  6  feet  apart,  and  a  plank 
laid  across  them.  There  are  some  pro- 
fessional greenhouse  builders  at  work 
here  just  now,  and  this  is  how  they  do 
it.  The  brackets  are  strips  of  board  "s 
in.  thick  and  nearly  2  inches  wide  with 
the  ends  bevelled  to  suit  the  slope  of  the 
roof,  and  tacked  to  the  outside  of  the 
sash  bar.  When  the  top  is  all  glazed  and 
painted  the  upper  row  of  brackets  is  re- 
moved, nail  holes  puttied,  and  the  next 
stretch  finished,  the  lower  stretch  can  be 
reached  from  the  ground  or  a  pair  of 
steps.  Owners  of  greenhouses  generally 
have  two  or  more  glazing  ladders,  which 
consists  of  a  common  pine  board  with 
bracket  steps,  board  wide,  and  about  2 
feet  apart;  two  or  three,  2  feet  long  nar- 
row strips  are  nailed  across  on  the  under 
side  of  the  board  ladder  to  keep  it  from 
breaking  through  the  glass,  the  strips 
crossing  two  or  more  sash  bars.  When 
two  of  these  ladders  are  laid  on  a  roof  a 
board  can  be  placed  across  them  to  act 
as  a  scaffold;  but  in  replacing  broken 
glass  or  painting  a  careful  man  needs  no 
scaffolding  other  than  the  ladder.  Mod- 
ern greenhouses  are,  as  a  rule,  sur- 
mounted   by    a    fancy  iron  cresting  run 
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along  outside  on  the  ridge-pole;  were  it 
not  for  this,  with  a  2-inch  thick  cleat 
nailed  under  the  upper  end  of  the  ladder, 
we  could  hook  the  ladder  on  to  the  ridge- 
pole and  make  the  task  ot  glazing  quite 
easy.  Where  the  houses  are  crested  we 
overcome  the  difficulty  by  hitching  the 
end  cleat  of  our  ladder  on  to  the  cross 
bar  under  the  ventilator,  but  we  have  to 
open  the  ventilator  a  little  to  do  this. 
For  the  roof,  benches  and  floors  cypress 
lumber  is  very  good,  but  for  doors  we 
prefer  white  pine;  it  doesn't  warp  so 
much  as  the  other. 

2.  Black  Hamburgh,  as  a  black  grape, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  as  a  white 
are  the  two  best  grapes  you  can  plant. 
Your  arrangement  seems  to  be  all  right, 
but  mark, you  musn't  keep  the  vines  in 
the  greenhouse  in  the  winter  if  you  are 
going  to  grow  other  plants  in  it.  Alter 
the  grapes  are  cut,  unfasten  the  vines 
from  the  trellis,  bend  them  down  to  one 
side  and  box  or  otherwise  cover  them  up 
to  keep  them  cool,  or  better  still,  have  it 
so  arranged  that  you  can  turn  the  vines 
completely  out  of  doors  in  winter,  tying 
them  together  and  covering  them  up 
even  then. 


Exhibitions. 


THE  NEW  yORK  FLOWER  SliOW 

Held  in  the  concert  hall  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Nov.  25-30,  was  the  most 
beautiful  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day,  the 
exhibits  without  exception  were  superb, 
and  there  was  no  crowding,  neither  was 
there  anything  of  that  distasteful  feature 
so  often  peculiar  to  large  flower  shows, 
the  introduction  ol  a  lot  of  rubbish  to 
help  fill  up  the  space.  The  whole  matter 
of  hall  decoration  and  floral  arrangement 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  I. 
Donlan,  an  expert  is  this  line,  and  his 
work  was  elegant,  refined,  plain  and  good. 
Southern  evergreen  smilax  and  long- 
leaved  pine  branches  were  mostly  used 
against  the  walls  and  many  of  the  com- 
peting palms,  bays,  araucarias,  large 
ferns  and  the  hke  disposed  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  hall  decoration  with- 
out interfering  with  their  positions  in  the 
competing  classes.  Palms,  draca?nas,  cro- 
tons,  marantas,  aralias,  and  other  fine 
leaved  plants  in  pots  formed  circular 
mounds;  two  magnificent  species  ot  a 
long  drooping-fronded  fern  ( Polypodium 
subauriculatuni),  with  leaves  touching 
the  ground,  were  supported  on  trestles  8 
or  9  feet  high.  Cyclamen  in  pots  were 
massive,  but  compact,  and  in  tine  leaf  and 
flower.  Siebrecht  &  Wadley,  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,made  a  beautiful  display  of  orchids 
in  bloom,— Dendrobiura  formosum  gigan- 
teuw,  a  showj'  white-flowered  one,  being 
particularly  attractive. 

Chrysanthemums  were  the  leading 
feature,  and  mostly  as  cut  flowers.  They 
consisted  of  individual  blooms  each  sta  d- 
ing  on  a  long,  strong,  leafy  stem,  and 
were  models  of  perfection.  Happily  there 
was  nothing  of  the  old  flat  board  system 
where  the  short-cut-off'  leafless  flower 
heads  used  to  be  laid  flat  on  boards  in 
deceptive  array.  By  the  system  of  to- 
day, when  every  bloom  must  have  an  IS- 
inch  long  stem,  we  can  at  once  see  what 
kind  of  plant  it  grows  on,  whether  it  is 
weak-necked  or  strong,  full  or  sparsely 
leaved,  subject  to  mildew  or  not.  .\nd 
several  had  as  much  as  3-foot  stems. 
Among  the  finest  yellows  were  Eugene 
Dailledouze,  W.  H.  Lincoln;  tiolden  \Ved- 
ding.  Major  Bonnaftbn,  W.  H.  Rieman 
(globular  heads,  fine  stiff  leafy  stems).  Dr. 


Covert,  D.  G.  Hughes;  white,  Queen  (cut 
before  too  old),  Philadelphia  (shown  per- 
fectly white,  but  few  flowers  of  it),  Mrs.  J. 
Tones  Mayflower,  Niveus  (quite  a  num- 
ber of).  Our  Mutual  Friend  (this  might 
be  better).  Flora  Hill;  pink,  Viviand- 
Morel  and  Pres.  W.R.  Smith  (apparently 
the  two  favorites),  Zulinda,  Erminilda, 
Ada  H.  LeRoj',  and  Indiana;  bronze, 
Harry  May;  crimson,  CuUingfordii  and 
Shrimpton. 

The  Roses  were  very  fine,  some  Brides- 
maids being  the  finest  ever  shown  in  New 
York.  Among  the  best  varieties  were 
The  Bride,  Niphetos,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria  (superb),  white;  Catherine  Mer- 
met  and  Bridesmaid,  pink;  the  invincible 
American  Beauty,  deep  rose;  Meteor, 
velvety  crimson;  and  the  new  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Whitney  bright  deep  pink;  aud  Belle 
Siebrecht,  bright  rose. 

Select  Carnations.— There  was  a 
splendid  array  of  carnations  in  competi- 
tion for  the  Dean$50silvercup.  Mr.  W.C. 
Ward,  of  Oueens,  won  it  with  Daybreak, 
Bridesmaid,  Wm.  Scott,  and  Mrs".  Chas. 
Duhme,pink;  Meteor,  crimson;  and  Ethel, 
Lizzie  McGowan,and  Storm  King,  white. 
Among  other  varieties  that  looked  par- 
ticularly well  were  Bouton  d'Or,  pale  yel- 
low; Eldorado,  yellow;  Goldfinch,  yel- 
low; Alaska,  white;  Maud  Dean,  inner 
part  ol  petals  blush,  otiter  part  white; 
and  Lily  Dean,  a  lovely  pure  white  flower 
penciled  around  the  edges  with  bright 
pink.  The  jellow  carnations  are  not 
pure  yellow,  our  winter  blooming  sorts 
are  more  or  less  variegated  with  pink. 


At  the  flower  show  held  here  last 
month,  the  prominent  chrysanthemums 
were  Minerva,  Georgienne  Bramhall,  and 
H.  L.  Sunderbruch,  all  yellow;  Philadel- 
phia, creamy  white;  Viviand-Morel,  and 
Mrs.  G.  West,  pink;  G.  W.  Childs,  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel,  crimson;  and  Niveus 
and  Qtjeen,  white.  "Majencha,"  an  in- 
curved, dark  pink  variety  of  the  C.  B. 
Whitnall  type  and  raised  by  Malcolm 
MacRorie,  obtained  first  prize  as  a  seed- 
ling never  before  exhibited.  Conspicuous 
among  the  many  fine  orchids  were  Cat- 
tleya  lahiata  and  C  Bowringeatia;  Deti- 
dr'obium  Phalienopsis  Scbroderiaaum; 
and  D.  formosum  giganteum;  Oncidium 
van'cosuw,  Rogersii,  and  Gravesiana  a 
variety  of  O  crispum,  and  a  fine  specimen 
o{  Cypripedium  rexillarium.  Other  plants 
that  were  the  center  of  much  attraction 
were  a  splendid  specimen,  fourteen  feet 
high,  of  the  rare  palm  Pboenicophiam 
secbellarum  from  Mr.  MacRorie,  Piper 
(Cissus)  porpbyropbyllum,  an  orna- 
mental leaved  tropical  vine  from  Mr.  W. 
A.  Manda;  Heliconiaaureo-striata, ahold 
and  beautiful  variegated  leaved  tropical 
plant  belonging  to  the  banana  family 
from  Mr.  Henry  Graves,  and  a  fine  Cycas 
circinalis  and  a  pair  of  specimens  of 
Zamia  spiniilosa  from  the  Rev.  Father 
Fleming.  W.  Fitzwilliam. 

Orange,  N.  J. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


OUR  VEGETABLES. 

We  grow  a  full  assortment  and  large 
(juantity  of  vegetables  and  try  to  havcan 
abundance  of  everything  in  its  season  and 
of  the  best  quality. 

Asparagus. — We  grow  Conover's  Colos- 
sal. It  is  planted  in  good,  well  enriched 
ground,  in  rows,  the  plants  two  feet 
asunder  in  the  row  and  about  si.x  inches 
underground.  The  stems  are  mown  off 
close  to  the  earth   late  in  fall  and  burned, 


and  a  good  coating  of  manure  spread 
over  the  ground  and  forked  in  quite 
lightly.  Many  growers  leave  the  manure 
on  the  top  of  the  ground  all  winter,  but 
I  prefer  digging  it  under  to  save  it  from 
sun  and  wind.  Whatever  roots  are 
needed  for  forcing  are  dug  now  (in 
November)  before  hard  frost  sets  in,  and 
stored  close  together  out  of  doors, 
covered  with  some  sedge  or  leaves  to  keep 
them  from  getting  dry,  and  have  them 
easily  get-atable  at  anytime  they  may  be 
needed  for  forcing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
preserve  them  from  frost,  indeed  after 
gettirg  some  frost  they  start  quickerinto 
growth  when  brought  into  warm  quar- 
ters than  had  they  been  kept  beyond  its 
reach. 

Snap  Beans.— We  confine  ourselves  to 
Valentine,  and  make  a  small  sowing  ot  it 
once  a  week  or  ten  days,  from  the  20th 
of  April  till  the  latter  part  of  August. 

Lima  Beans —We  grow  the  Large 
White  and  Dreer's  Limas  in  hills  4-  feet 
apart  each  way,  using  red  cedar  poles  for 
them.  They  like  good  ground,  well  ma- 
nured and  deeply  dug.  Although  wecan get 
all  the  poles  we  want  quite  readily  here  I 
grow  both  Burpee's  and  Dreer's  bush  Lima 
beans  and  like  them  quite  as  well  as,  the 
pole  varieties.  I  plant  them  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  after  the\-  come  up  and  get 
good  start  in  life,  thin  them  out  to  about  a 
a  foot  asunder  in  the  row.  I  have  picked 
about  two  bushels  of  shelled  Limas  for 
use  in  winter,  indeed  we  are  very  fond  of 
the  ripe  beans  baked  much  as  one  would 
Boston  baked  beans. 

Beets.— These  are  housed  now.  Igrow 
Egyptian,  Blood  turnip,  and  Edmand's 
for  turnip  beets  all  summer  and  to  last 
into  winter,  and  Long  Smooth  Blood  for 
winter.  All  of  these  are  of  good  quality 
and  have  fine  dark-colored  flesh  when 
boiled,  the  turnip  rooted  ones  especially. 
We  sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  work  in  spring,  and  once  a 
fortnight  after  that  till  the  latter  part  of 
July,  when  we  put  in  our  main  winter 
crop  of  turnip  sorts;  the  Long  Smooth 
Blood  taking  a  little  longer  to  grow  is 
sown  early  in  July.  Of  the  summer  sorts, 
we  sow  a  little  at  a  time  and  often,  for 
they  soon  get  foggy  in  the  heart  and 
tough,  then  they  are  fit  only  for  the  pigs 
or  cows. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— We  grow  the  Half 
Dwarf,  sowing  it  early  in  May.  Even 
when  sown  as  late  as  the  first  of  June  I 
have  had  fine  sprouts,  but  altogether 
results  are  better  and  surer  from  the  ear- 
lier sowing.  Plant  out  in  rows  2V2  to 
3  feet  apart  and  2  feet  asunder  in  the  row 
as  one  would  cabbage.  Leave  them  out 
as  long  as  possible  in  fall,  taking  them  in 
late  in  November,  that  is  before  the  ground 
gets  hard  crusted  by  frost.  Before  pull- 
ing we  strip  oft"  "the  rougher  leaves 
and  often  nip  the  top  out,  then  keepitig 
some  earth  to  the  roots,  we  heel  them  in 
heads  up  and  quite  close  together  in  a 
pit  or  deep  frame,  covering  them  with 
spare  sashes  to  give  them  light  and  keep 
them  dr}',  and  with  sedge  over  the  sash 
in  severe  weather  to  exclude  hard  frost. 
The  roots  should  be  in  moist  earth  to 
maintain  the  plumpness  and  freshness  of 
the  sprouts,  but  the  stems  and  sprouts 
should  be  kept  dry  to  save  them  from 
moulding  or  rotting.  They  may  also  be 
kept  in  a  shed  or  cellar,  observing  the 
same  conditions,  but  don't  have  them  in 
the  house  cellar,  for  they  exhale  a  strong 
cabbage  smell.  Why  can't  our  seedsmen 
be  more  particular  about  their  seeds  of 
Brussels  sprouts?  The  seeds  germinate 
and  the  plants  grow  well  enough,  but 
many  of  them  have  a  lank  weedy  habit 
and  oiK'ii  flabby  sprouts. 
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Cabbages.— I  grow  Jersey  Wakefield  tor 
early,  Succession  for  intermediate,  and 
Autiuun  King  for  late.  For  early  we  sow 
ill  lints  ill  the  greenhouse  about  March  1, 
tliiii  ])rick  out  into  a  spent  hotbed,  or 
cold  frame,  and  plant  out  in  April  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  mellow  and  warm 
enough,  in  rows  2  feet  apart  each  way. 
Waketield  and  Succession  sown  at  the 
same  time  and  given  the  same  treatment 
give  a  succession.  For  a  further  succes- 
sion sow  in  the  cold  frame  in  April,  and 
plant  out  in  May.  For  winter  I  sow  in 
June,  usually  about  the  7th  or  14th. 
Autumn  King  is  not  only  an  excellent 
cabbage  but  a  fine  keeper.  We  winter  our 
cabbages  out  of  doors,  burying  them 
heads  down,  roots  up,  in  double  close- 
packed  rows,  in  a  furrow.  The  earth  is 
]ilowed  or  drawn  up  over  them.  Some 
tree  leaves  and  sedge  placed  over  the 
ridges  excludes  the  frost  enough  to  allow 
us  to  pull  out  the  cabbages  in  winter  as  we 
want  them  without  the  aid  of  a  pick  and 
shovel.  But  be  careful  not  to  over  cover 
the  cabbage,  else  they  will  rot,  and  be 
sure  that  no  waterstagnatesaboutthem. 

Carrots.— Just  as  soon  in  early  spring 
as  possible  I  sow  a  rovk-  or  two  of  Early 
Short  Horn,  and  twice  as  much  of  Stump 
rooted  to  succeed  the  former,  in  rows  15 
inches  apart.  .\  row  or  two  more  of  the 
Stump-rooted  in  May  keeps  up  a  supply 
of  tender  carrots  till  fall.  In  June  we  put 
in  our  main  sowing  for  winter.  The 
Short  Horn  is  a  small  carrot  and  used 
only  because  of  its  earliness.  They  are 
now  stored  in  bins  in  the  root  house  and 
covered  with  moist  sand. 

Cauliklower.— For  all  purposes,  early 
and  late,  I  stick  to  the  Snowball.  For  early 
I  sow  and  treat  it  the  same  as  we  do  our 
early  cabbage  except  plant  a  little  closer  in 
the  row,  but  in  order  to  get  some  in  ear- 
lier than  we  do  from  outdoor  plantings  I 
set  some  plants  9  or  10  inches  apart  in  a 
frame,  letting  them  stay  there  to  heart.  I 
sow  about  the  end  of  June  for  fall  cauli- 
flower, and  two  or  three  weeks'later  for  a 
winter  crop.  This  latter  sowing  won't 
be  lull  hearted  before  hard  weather  sets 
in,  but  if  lifted,  stripped  of  its  rougher 
leaves,  and  heeled  in  in  a  well  wrapped  cold 
frame  it  will  perfect  very  pretty  heads  be- 
tween November  and  January. 

Celery. — W'hite  Plume  for  early  and 
Giant  Pascal  and  Perfection  Heartwell 
for  main  crop  are  what  I  grow.  1  usually 
sow  out  of  doors  in  April  and  when  the 
seedlings  come  up  prick  them  off  into  beds 
in  rows  about  3  or  1-  inches  apart  each 
way;  this  gives  me  stockier  and  better 
rooted  plants  for  setting  out  than  I  could 
get  be  leaving  them  in  the  seed  rows  till 
big  enough  for  planting.  But  this  year 
my  first  and  a  second  sowing  failed,  and 
1  didn't  get  a  crop  to  germinate  till  June; 
thus  I  was  unable  to  plant  out  any  till 
the  first  of  August,  and  curious  enough  I 
never  had  finer  celery  than  I  have  now.  I 
planted  rather  thickly  in  single  rows  5 
feet  apart;  the  rows  were  not  on  the 
ground  level  but  in  shallow  trenches 
formed  by  throwing  out  one  spit  of  earth 
all  along  the  line,  and  to  this  trench  I 
largely  attribute  the  successful  growth  of 
the  celery.  The  fall  was  dry  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  exceedingly  poor 
weather  for  celery,  and  watering  the  crop 
if  grown  on  the  ground  level  would  be 
tedious  and  insufficient,  but  in  the 
trenches  easy  enough,  and  I  flooded  them 
cver\'  week,  and  the  plants  grew  like 
weeds,  and  this  rapid  growth  has  ren- 
dered them  very  tender.  Inearthing  them 
up  I  "handle"  all  the  heads  before  bank- 
ing up,  that  is  gather  the  leaves  close 
together  and  pack  thecarth  tight  around 
the  head  with  the  hand,   before  banking 


with  the  spade.  In  storing  for  winter,  I 
cut  down  the  side  of  a  ridge  perpendicular 
with  and  some  7  or  8  inches  from  the  row 
of  celery  growing  in  it,  and  without  dis- 
turbing this  row;  now  lift  the  celery  in  one 
or  more  other  rows  and  pack  it  up  close 
together  in  a  single  row  in  the  perpendic- 
ular cut  already  mentioned  and  earth  up 
firmly  and  to  the  top  This  is  simply  put- 
ting two  rows  in  a  ridge  where  only  one 
grew  before.  Now  cover  over  the  top 
with  boards  nailed  together  like  an  in- 
verted V  to  shed  the  water,  and  mulch 
with  leaves  and  sedge  to  exclude  frost.  In 
this  way  celery  always  keeps  well  with 
me  till  April.  I  may  say  before  planting 
I  put  some  finely  rotted  manure  in  the 
trenches,  also  a  dusting  of  guano,  and  fork 
it  under,  mixing  it  well  with  the  earth. 

Corn  —I  grow  Cory  for  early,  Crosby 
to  succeed  it,  and  Stowell's  Evergreen  for 
main  crop.  By  sowing  all  three  at  the 
same  time  they  succeed  each  other  nicely. 
.After  the  first,  or  a  second  sowing,  I  drop 
both  Cory  and  Crosby,  for  the  time,  and 
restrict  myself  to  Stowell's,  sowing  once 
in  ten  days  till  July  4,  when  I  put  in  a 
tolerably  large  sowing  and  another  of  the 
same  on  the  15th.  On  the  20th  or  25th 
I  put  in  also  a  good  sowing  of  both  Cory 
and  Crosby.  In  this  way  I  am  sure  of 
young  sweet  corn  till  frost  comes,  in  fact 
frost  often  comes  in  fall  and  nips  the  com 
leaves,  checking  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  without  hurting  the  ear  inside  of  the 
shuck,  and  as  growth  has  been  checked 
the  ears  stand  still  as  it  were  and  in  this 
way  stay  young  and  usable  raaj'  be  till 
the  last  of  October  or  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. I  plant  the  hills  4  feet  by  3  feet 
apart,  and  retain  only  four  plants  in  each 
hill. 

Cucumbers.— For  the  summer  crop  I 
restrict  myself  to  the  Improved  White 
Spine;  it  is  easy  to  grow  and  sets  freely 
and  the  cucumbers  are  of  good  quality.  I 
sow  in  hills  in  a  hotbed  in  March  for 
spring  fruit,  and  out  of  doors  early  in 
May.  As  none  of  the  outdoor  cucumbers 
is  long-lived  we  sow  a  few  hills  once 
every  three  weeks  all  summer,  and  in  this 
way  have  a  crop  till  frost  destroys  them. 
For  a  greenhouse  or  winter  crop  while 
the  White  Spine  would  fruit  well  enough 
the  Telegraph  is  much  inore  prolific  and 
otherwise  superior.  But  the  Telegraph  is 
useless  for  out  of  door  cultivation  with  us. 

Egg  Plants  —Have  a  few  plants  of 
Early  Dwarf  Purple  for  early,  and  grow 
Improved  New  York  for  main  crop.  I 
sow  the  seed  in  flats  in  the  greenhouse 
about  March  1,  and  prick  into  a  gentle 
hotbed  or  warm  frame  in.'Vpril,  and  plant 
out  of  doors  about  the  end  of  May  or 
early  in  June,  3  feet  by  2  feet  apart.  Egg 
plants  transplant  very  well.  All  summer 
long  we  have  to  watch  for  potato  bugs 
and  hand  pick  or  poison  them.  If  you 
cut  off  all  the  fruits  vou  don't  want  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  getting  a  little  old  the 
plants  will  continue  in  good  bearing  till 
into  October. 

Horseradish. — Choose  good,  deeply 
worked,  and  if  practicable  moist  soil.  In 
early  spring  plant  the  sets  in  rows  3  feet 
apart  and  18  inches  from  each  other  in 
the  row,  and  2  inches  under  ground  The 
sets  are  10  or  12-inch  long  pieces  of  the 
stoutest  and  cleanest  thorg  roots.  In 
November  or  early  December  dig  up  the 
most  of  the  horseradish  and  store  it  in 
moist  earth  in  a  box  or  bin,  or  in  a  pit 
outside  as  I  will  describe  for  parsnips, 
keeping  it  as  cool  as  possible,  even  to  let- 
ting it  get  frozen;  before  storing,  the 
thongs  or  roots  should  be  broken  off  the 
main  root,  and  these  thongs  buried  out- 
side till  spring,  when  the\'  should  be  un- 
earthed and  used  for  sets. 


Kale.— 1  like  the  Dwarf  Curled  best. 
Sown  when  we  sow  our  winter  cabbage 
in  June,  and  planted  out  in  July  it  makes 
fine,  large  broad  plants  by  November; 
even  sown  in  July  and  planted  out  as  soon 
as  convenient  it  makes  good  heads.  It 
doesn't  require  to  have  a  certain  age  or 
large  development  before  it  is  fit  for  use, 
for  any  sized  plant,  large  or  small,  after 
it  gets  the  frost,  is  good  to  eat.  But 
really,  for  nice  tender  kale  I  think  the 
sprouts  are  better  than  crown  tops. 
These  sprouts  are  best  obtained  from 
May  or  June  sown  plants,  set  out  early 
and  grown  to  a  large  size,  when  in  Sep- 
tember the  tops  should  be  cut  off;  this 
induces  them  to  send  out  sprouts  from 
every  eye  on  the  stem.  Kale  is  so  hardy 
that  we  may  leave  it  out  in  the  garden 
till  Christmas  if  we  wish  to,  cutting  it  as. 
we  need  it;  or  strip  the  outer  leaves  from 
it,  and  lift  and  heel  it  in  close  together  in 
a  pit,  frame  or  in  the  corner  of  a  cellar 
where  its  roots  can  be  moist  and  top  dry, 
or  heel  it  in  close  together  in  a  warm 
corner  out  of  doors  and  cover  it  with 
leaves  and  branches,  so  that  we  may  get 
at  it  readily  whenever  we  wish  to. 

Lettuces.  I  grow  three  varieties, 
namely  Boston  Market  in  frames 
in  winter.  Big  Boston  in  frames  in 
fall  and  spring  and  out  of  doors 
in  spring,  and  Salamander  in  sum- 
mer. I  occasionally  also  grow  New- 
York  in  spring  and  fall  and  find  it  an  ad- 
mirable variety,  making  a  heart  almost 
as  solid  as  a  cabbage.  I  may  as  well  sa^' 
here  that  notwithstanding  all  that  we 
hear  and  read  about  the  "leafy"  or  open 
headed  lettuces,  they  are  not  popular 
with  private  families,  solid  hearted  cab- 
bage lettuces  get  the  preference  every 
time.  Seed  sown  in  the  greenhouse  Feb- 
ruary 1  gives  nice  plants  to  set  out  in 
hotbeds  in  March.  For  late  fall  and  early 
winter  lettuces  I  set  out  theyoung  plants 
in  cold  frames  about  the  end  of  August, 
a  point  to  note  is,  be  sure  to  get  the 
plants  well  headed  before  winter  sets  in, 
in;  if  you  do  they  will  keep  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  long  time. 

Okra.— Of  the  dwarf  variety  I  make  a 
sowing  in  May,  and  by  keeping  the  pods 
picked  off  clean,  the  plants  keep  on  bear- 
ing till  frost  comes. 

Onions.— Southport  White  Globe,  Yel- 
low Danvers,  and  Red  Wethersfield  are 
the  varieties  I  raise  from  seed  every  year, 
and  the  Silver  Skin  from  sets  in  spring. 
The  ground  for  onion  seed  should  be  rich 
and  moist,  that  for  sets,  if  need  be,  may 
be  much  lighter.  I  sow  the  seed  in  rows 
15  inches  apart,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
permits  after  middle  of  April,  and  as  a 
rule  harvest  the  crop  early  in  September. 
Keep  the  bulbs  cool,  dry  and  well  ven- 
tilated, and  protect  them,  if  you  can  from 
hard  frost. 

Parsley.- There  is  nothing  better  than 
Moss  Curled.  I  sow  it  out  of  doors  in 
early  spi  ing.  For  winter  and  spring  use 
I  sow  it  in  a  cold  frame  at  midsummer, 
and  it  is  now  fine  large  parsley,  fresh  and 
green.  While  it  will  stand  a  little  frost  hard 
frost  hurts  it,  so  we  band  around  the 
frames  and  cover  them  over  in  winter  to 
shut  out  the  frost.  But  look  out  for  field 
mice,  they  dearly  love  to  get  into  a  parsley 
frame,  and  their  work  of  destruction  there 
is  fearful.  They  get  in  when  the  frames 
are  being  ventilated,  and  they  often  bur- 
row in  through  the  banking  and  under 
the  frame. 

Parsnips.— The  Hollow  Crown  is  the 
only  one  I  grow.  It  likes  deeply  unfas- 
tened, good  ground.  Sow  in  rows  2' 2  to 
3  feet  apart.  As  I  want  to  get  all  theground 
emptied,  manured  and  dug  in  the  fall  I 
don't  leave  out  any   parsnips  in   the  row 
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over  winter  as  many  do,  but  life,  tlicm  all 
and  bed  them,  and  they  keep  excellently. 
We  bed  them  in  this  way:  In  aconvcnient 
sheltered  spot  in  the  garden  we  throw  out 
a  trench  about  a  foot  deep  and  two  feet 
wide,  just  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  little 
pit  for  potatoes,  and  here  we  lay  the  pars- 
nips close  together,  heads  up  and  all  even 
at  top,  and  roots  down  just  as  they  grew, 
with  some  dirt  between  them;  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  roots  the  tO(;s  will  be 
some  inches  above  the  general  ground  level 
but  as  the  earth  that  had  been  thrown 
out  of  the  trench  forms  a  bank  on  either 
side,  the  parsnips  are  not  only  earthed 
full  to  the  top,  but  the  grading  bank  on 
each  side  sheds  water  from  them.  A  little 
earth  is  also  spread  over  the  crowns. 
Then  we  lay  an  inverted  V  shaped  wooden 
cover  over  the  trench,  ahd  cover  it  over 
with  leaves  and  sedge  enough  to  exclude 
hard  frost.  In  this  way  the  parsnips  keep 
as  well  and  as  plump  and  fresh  and  for  as 
long  a  time  as  they  would  were  they  left 
in  the  open  ground.  I  bed  salsify  in  the 
same  way,  in  fact  in  the  same  trench. 

Pepper  —Ruby  King  answers  every 
purpose,  but  for  pickling  include  a  few 
plants  of  Cayenne.  Treat  the  same  as 
eggplant. 

PEAS.^ust  as  soon  as  spnng  opens  I 
sow  First  of  All,  Alpha,  and  Heroine,  in 
a  warm  well  drained  piece  of  ground,  and 
8  to  12  days  later,  according  to  the 
weather,  repeat  the  same  sowing.  This 
gives  me  a  tine  succession.  After  that  I 
sow  only  Juno  and  Heroine,  two  splen- 
did peas.  The  last  sowing  for  summer  is 
put  in  about  June  20.  About  the  first  of 
August  I  sow  again,  this  time  First  of 
All  and  American  Wonder,  and  repeat 
sowings  of  the  same  sorts  twice,  say 
about  the  10th  and  20th.  Fall  peas  are 
not  always  a  satisfactory  crop;  should 
the  weather  prove  hot  and  dry  they  will 
neither  pod  well  nor  grow  well;  they  like 
moisture  and  long  cool  nights. 

Potatoes. — Even  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  old-fashioned  I  still  stick  to  Early 
Rose  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Manure 
broadcast,  run  the  drills  2',2  feet  apart, 
sprinkle  a  little  fertilizer  in  the  rows. 

Radishes.— Early  Scarlet  Turnip  and 
French  Breakfast  are  what  I  use.  We 
make  our  first  sowing  in  a  hotbed  as 
early  in  March  as  the  weather  will  allow. 

RnuBARi?.— It  is  pretty  hard  to  say 
which  variety  is  best,  we  generally  lift 
and  divide  our  biggest  and  finest  leaved 
clumps  and  in  this  way  keep  up  a  good 
selection.  For  winter  forcing  we  lift  a 
lot  now  and  store  it  inside  or  in  a  shed 
with  some  leaves  or  sedge  over  it  to  keep 
it  away  from  wind  and  sunshine,  but  not 
from  frost,  and  bring  it  into  a  warm 
greenhouse  as  required.  A  dark  place 
under  the  bench  suits  it  all  right. 

Salsify  or  Oyster  Plant.— The 
Sandwich  Island  variety  has  displaced 
the  old  and  smaller  sort.  In  sowing, 
growing  and  storing  for  winter  treat  the 
same  as  parsnips. 

ScoRZONERA  being  so  much  like  salsify, 
but  harder  to  get  a  good  crop  of,  I  have 
given  up  growing  it. 

Spinach. — I  always  sow  a  row  of 
Round  Leaved  Spinach  between  the  rows 
of  peas  in  spring,  and  make  a  few  suc- 
cessional  sowings  nine  or  ten  days  apart. 
But  after  we  get  marrow  peas  there  is 
not  much  demand  for  spinach  till  fall, 
when  I  again  sow  it  between  the  rows  of 
peas,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  peas. 
This  gives  us  good  spinach  till  into  No- 
vember. If  we  want  it  in  winter  we  have 
to  cover  it  with  frames,  or  grow  it  in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  For  wintering  over  out 
of  doors  I  sow  a  patch  in  rows  ir>  inches 
[concluded  page  ".>4.] 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahUas, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  oue  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfel  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  afibi'ding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— .\n  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 


Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encj'clopjedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here' 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (EUwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  itiseminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  fjr  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons J      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  Avery  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  alloutdoors  beautiful,  more  espe- 
cially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  b_v  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

.\ccoRDiNG  TO  SEASON  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an  exceedingly  valuable  horticultural 
librarv. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    THE>  OflRDENINO  GO..  Monon  Building.  Onicaoo. 

Great  Sacrifice  in  Orchids 

which  must  be  sold.  Choice  varieties,  free  blooming, 
easy  culture.  Good  plants,  50  cts.  each;  larger  plants, 
$1.00  each.     Selling  fast. 

m         r>ixr-Hcn   &   MANDA,   Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
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^      For  Flowers  Indoors.      ^ 

^  Bowker's  ^ 
^      Flower  Food.     ^ 

^  A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer,::^ 
»^  odorless,  made  from  chemicals ;  ^^ 
^:  applied  in  solution  once  or  twice^S 
»~  a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow  — ^ 
^;  vigoriiusly  and  blossom  abun.l3 
^dantly.  33 

^^  A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-inch  pot.        — ^ 

^—  A  larger  spoonful  for  a  4-inch  pot.       ~^ 

^^  Enough  for  30  plants  3  months,  25c.  — ^ 

^—  Enough  for  30  plants  a  whole  vear.-^ 

^  We  pay  the  postage  and  send  a  book-^j 

^•~  on  "  Window  Gardening  "  free  with  each  ^^ 
»_  package.  ^ 

^  n  I  FERTILIZER    CO.,        -^ 

^  KnU/KOr  2?  Beaver  Sl„  New  York.=5 
tr  UUlllVul   43  Chatham  St,,  Boston.r^ 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 

strong  young  plants, 
30c.  each;  $3  per  doz. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  G, 
Tarrytown=on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE  HISTORIC  ROUTE. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
Railway,  the  model  railroad  of  the  South 
in  equipment,  roadway  and  service,  is  also 
the  greatest  in  historical  interest,  more  than 
fifty  famous  battlefields  and  five  national 
cemeteries  being  located  on  thj  various 
lines  of  this  system.  This  is  the  preferred 
route  to  Atlanta  for  the  Cotton  States  and 
International  Exposition,  open  from  Sep- 
tember ts,  to  December  31,  1S95,  for  which 
very  low  excursion  rates  have  been  made. 
Through  sleeping  car  service  from  St  Louis 
to  Atlanta  via  Evansville,  Nashville  ani 
Chattanooga.  This  is  the  route  of  the 
famous  "Dixie  Flyer"  through  sleeping  car 
hne  which  runs  the  year  round  between 
Nashville,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  For  fur- 
ther inforination,  address  Briard.  F.  Hill, 
32S  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  or  R. 
C.  Cowardin,  Western  Passenger  Agent, 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, or 

W.  L.  Danley,  G.  p.  &  T.  A  , 

Nasln'i/h\   Teim. 


IMt- 

^JandscapeJIrchitect^ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mention  American  Flo 


TREES 


FALL  Planting. 


BARGAINS    IN 


FLOWERS 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


ITHK  i;i:\i> 


St  i:si;i:\  . 


li M  riptivf  catalogue  on  applic*-  H 
I.  lor.   READTNG.  MASS.  | 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


"The  novice  or  amateur 
fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art, 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instmc- 
tion  conveyed  in  a  popular 
iorm."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


"A  magazine  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening cannot  well  aflord  to 
be  without."— .ffoj/oH  Herald. 


A  twenty  paged  magazine  of  lutelligf 
ts.    Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.     Each 
Vild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Pr: 

Mef.hanb'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  gen 
e  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruit! 
\  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  tl 
n  on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open 


tical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
:  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  oi 
Co.,  expressly  for  this  work, 
formation  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
.'cgetubles.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
teur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
student  of  Botany. 


It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hoi 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  E 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 


randtk 
id  gene 


the  library 


10  per  year;  *1 
ir,  for   »3.50. 


I  2,    Good  &  Reese  Co 


THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....      QERHANTOWN,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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apart  about  September  15,  and  scatter 
some  sedge  over  it  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember to  save  it  from  sunshine  and 
frosty  vi^iuds  in  winter.  The  Round 
Leaved  is  what  I  use  for  all  sowings 
either  for  summer  or  winter. 

Squ.\sh.— Hubbard  and  Boston  Mar- 
row are  my  favorites.  I  sow  them  in 
May.  I  winter  the  squashes  in  a  warm 
cellar,  laying  thtm  on  the  cement  floor. 
A  cool  room  is  not  good  for  them,  neither 
is  a  damp  one. 

Tomatoes.— Like  most  folks  I  grow 
more  varieties  of  these  than  there  is  any 
need  for  and  run  them  all,  except  the 
dwarf  sorts,  up  and  over  a  make-shift 
wire  trellis,  to  keep  the  fruit  up  off  the 
ground  and  lessen  its  tendency  to  rot. 
This  year  I  had  Ponderosa,  Crimson 
Cushion,  Mikado,  Table  Oueen,  and 
Ruby,  but  the  two  last  ones  are  the  best 
oftlie  lot.  Ruby  is  a  fine  early,  being 
nearly  two  weeks  ahead  of  Table  Queen, 
but  for  main  crop  the  last  named  is  best, 
indeed,  as  regards  quality  I  don't  know 
of  a  better  sort.  I  sow  in  March  in  the 
greenhouse  and  afterwards  prick  the 
seedlings  out  into  frames  and  otherwise 
treat  them  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  egg 
plants  and  peppers,  except  that  we  plant 
them  out  of  doors  much  earlier,  and  fur- 
ther apart  in  the  hills. 

Turnips.— For  early  I  like  the  Snow- 
ball, for  summer  the  White  Egg  and  or 
winter  the  White  Rutabaga.  Ot  the 
spring  and  summer  varieties  I  make  a 
sov^-ing  every  14  or  20  days,  for  summer 
turnips  soon  get  foggy  inside  and  bitter 
tasted,  and  we  can  enjoy  them  only  when 
they  are  young  and  tender.  The  rut.i- 
bagas  are  sown  about  the  middle  oijnly. 
We  alw'hys  sow  our  turnips  in  rows  on 
level  ground;  I  don't  like  sowing  on 
raised  drills  because  the  seedlings  are  apt 
to  bum  out  in  hot  dry  weather.  Sum- 
mer turnips  rotted  badly  with  me  this 
year.  Keep  the  winter  turnips  in  a  cool 
cellar  or  pit  or  covered  up  in  a  shed. 
While  a  little  fro.st  won't  hurt  them  it  is 
better  to  keep  them  free  from  it. 

George  Donald. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 


The  Paper  is  like  one  of  the  flowers, 
"a  daisy,"  ever  blooming.  I  thought  I 
could  get  along  this  year  without  it.  but 
it  is  no  use  trying;  we  must  have  it.  Suc- 
cess to  Mr.  W.  Falconer.  J.  F. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


KILLS  RUST 
and  MILDEW 


GRAPE  DUST 


Sold  by  the  Seedsm 
'  BENJ.  HAMMOND.  Fishkill-< 


DlWerent  styles  ot 
IrrlKatlon  and  eree 
tdoroUKhly  <'" 


LEU  Book  Concehn, 
I  A.  Bo.v5J.  Columbus 


|_>  I    TI      DC'    lUOU  Varieties  o«  Cacti. 
t3U  Lt>^  SOO  sorts  uf  rare  BULBS. 

/^    A    /-♦'T->i       <2Cactt,°$l!    Sf'oTsOrts. 
LjP^^   I    I       ISO  Blooming   Bulbs,  $! 

kARE  PLANTS  Book on'cactU  16  Pages" lOcts 
A.BLANC&CO  316N  lUbS.  PHILADELPHI 

PEACH  TR 

TREES  AND  PLANTS.  ^,"„^; 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  Is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


isre   ^^i5A.i*. 


ir;'  A  full  line  of  Bulh  Pans. 


BRANCH  WAREHOUSES: 
Randolph  Ave.  &  Unioi 
Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearsc 


The  Whilldin  Pottery  Company, 

Jersey  City.  NJ.  713to719WhartonSt.. 

.  long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


,       CYPRESS 

\    IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABLE  THAN  PINE. 

CYPRESS    n 
SASH    BARS 

UP  TO  it.  FEET  >N  LENGTH  oR  LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  BooK 
"CYP.BESS  LUMBERAOTlTSUSES." 

Send  ^orfiur  Special  Greenhouse  Circular. 

fueA.T  STearn^  Lymber^b., 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE 


This  new  Magazine,  in  addition  to  general 
descriptions  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Flowers, 
will  give  in  each  number  an  outline  sketch  and 
manner  of  planting  one  of  the  famous  Newport 
Gardens.  These  articles  will  be  illustrated,  so  as 
to  show  the  eflects  of  artistic  giouping  in  the  use 
of  ornamentals.  At  the  close  of  the  Newport 
series,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  similar  treatment 
to  other  noted  gardens  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper,  with  broad  margins 
and  in  tlit-  lust  stvle  ot  the  printer's  art.  Two 
nuiuli'i  ''  1:1  November,  have  already 
been  1--       '  '    '"lie  a  Model  City  Garden. 

and  til.  \  ilia  at  the  water's  edge. 

Pritc  -.•  ,.  \  ..I  vinglecopies  20  cts.  Ad- 
dress  n.ciii.  ii  Mnj.i/ine,  or  Proprietor,  New- 
port,  k    \. 
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HITCHINGS  &   CO. 


<l  r,0  Vearn. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  CO. 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

OREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


|i|iiigfei.gs;™ 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


Cypress 
(jreen=liouse 
297        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   III. 

steam  Pumps. 
U 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &,  Co.  ud, 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 


"Peter  Phillii 
other  pump  in  1 

"Peter  Shaver.  Wegee,  O., 


T^>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 
14  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


iht    \^oll,l.    I  .iir    I., I    Itcrticultural   Architecture,  Gree 
inbtruLlion  and   Mcatinvi   Apparatus. 

Palm   Mouses,   etc.   erected   complete    with    our  Patent 
Frame    Construction. 
ENI)  FOIIK  CKNTS  KOK  I  l,I,l'STU.\TKI>  CATAI,0(ilIKS. 


-22  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENH0USE5.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists.. 


We  deslreto  announce  the  disenlutlon  of  the  flrm  of  Slptie,  Doptfel  &  Co..  .„,.,„         i,     .. 

Its  succeBsor.  The  Sykacl'se  Pottekv  Co.,  which  will  be  under  the  management  of  William  UopBel 
and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.  The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 
■  demand  for  our  Roods,  We  have  accordingly  enlartied  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
r  prepared  to  fill  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.  Our  latest  Improved 
best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
;r  improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 
l8  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 


'sSdTacfu' 


^n  supply  j 


SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
oranyotherourpose.    MnT-AID 

Send  tor  Illustrated  CalaloQue    HUI      Hill 

de lamater-rider  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   r^p.yp 

PUMPING      ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  so  simple  and 
safe  that  a  child  can  run  them  Tli  ey 
will     pump    -water    from     shallow    m 

can  be  arrange'd  for  an  v  kind  of  fuel     £ 

Capacity  1.500  to  30.0m(i  gallons 
of  wat-  r  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  Dp  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Oardenlng. 


THS 

EMERSON 


75  CKNT8.    m\  ^l^^DEfilfiQ 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


GREENHOUSE 


.DERS  should 
nt  in  the  last 


w^^ni: 


NTEIJ— ( At  very  moderate  price) 


'  Erianthus  Rav 


I  C.  Woolsey,  Ashevllle.  N.  C. 


Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  halt  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
$2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol,  3.  bound  in  style  uniform  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3,25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  e,\press, 
not  prepaid,  |7.00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  inde.xes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library, 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

I'i.i;.\si-:  mention  Gardk.m  .c.  wheiiwrit- 
inj;  to  .advertisers. 
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Dec. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  #^p  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Flans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application 


Hortieiiltiiral 


Manure 


contains  more  plant-food  in  oiu-  /iuii,/>;;/ 
t>0!unfs  tiian  is  contained  in  oiu-  ton  of 
any  natural  manure. 

Liquid  Manure 

made  from  it  is  cleaner,  cheaper  and 
better  than  from  any  other  source. 

Write  fi>r  illustrated  pamphlet  and  sample. 
POBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO  ,  8-;  Wall  St..  X    V 

FLOWER  POTS. 

,  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistalce  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mention  GardenlnK. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

SUPPLY  YOU? 


BEST  POTTING  SOIL  SI. 00  per  bbl.;  .5  hbls.  for 
il.OO. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Koses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Iledce  I'lants, 


PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 


(Sue.  to  Sidney  Ti 


I  Uloomiugton,  ] 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  JlO.OO. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^""J^rfrTS'^^v^^^  ..t st 

Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


YOU  CAN  RETIRE 

A  I  INIvjn  1  with  perfect  assurance  that  your 
plants  will  be  protected  from  frost,  and  that  when  you 
get  up  in  the  morning  the  temperature  in  the  houses 
will  not  have  changed— if  you  have  a 

"LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 
J^mer/can  ^Oiier  Company 

NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St.  CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.    The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooius  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it- 
self, the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Supfth 
/?<).»■  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  of  the  flower  will  be  found  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plants." 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  sue  plants,  soc.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
Plants,"  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  boolt  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  thepur- 
chase  of  the  choicest  selectionsand  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  seeds  and  plants.  Sent  free  to 
all  who  mention  Gardening.    .Address 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,  BoxG,Tarrytown=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


iSURPLUS 
BULB5 


AT  LESS  THAN  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Vyhen  plRClnu  our  Imoort  bulli  orders  It  Is 
Biblllty  to  estimate  definitely  the  probable  1 
dispose  of.  hence,  before  the  close  of  the  se 
stocks  of  some  varieties  exhausted,  usually  ' 
a  surplus  of  almost  everything.  To  quickl: 
after  our  busy 
generous  


worth  at  regular  i 


1  of  1 


r  three  t 
-  --  .  -Ice  now  charged. 
SURPLUS  BULB  COLLECTION  A,  for  indoor  culture,  50c..  postpaid. 
SURPLUS  BULB  COLLECTION  B,  for  outdoor  planting,  50c  ,  postpaid. 
SURPLUS  BULB  COLLECTION  C,  for  outdoor  and  indoor  planting  combined.   This 
'collectum    contail.s   such   a   liberal   <iu.intitv  that    it    is   sent    by  express  .it  purcha       '-    - 

NEW  YORK.  UAllfiUAM'Q     QCCn     QTnPC  CHICAGO, 


26  Barclay  St. 


S  SEED  STORE, 


18.86  Randolph  St. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


BERBERIS  THUNBERGII. 

KverylfOdy  Is  now  admiring  the  brilliant  autumn 
colors  Of  this  splendid  new  .lapan  shrub,  the  foliage 
and  fruits  being  of  a  most  intense  scarlet.  It  Is  un- 
rlvnllert  In  massesorasalow  hedge  plant.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  plant.  12  to  18  Inches  high,  tamper  doz  : 
fl.-.  per  100.  l.s  to  34  Inches.  Ri  per  doz.:  J^  per  lin 
'^4  to  :{0  Inches  and  upwards.  JS. 75  per  doz  :  $25  per  100. 
A  large  and  complete  stock  of  all  the  flnest  decora- 
tive shrubs  and  plants,  hedge  plants,  etc  My  priced 
I'tl 


„..„ltpli....„ 

U.  Hf.  WATSON, 
I'lyinouth,  MaSH. 


HOUSE  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  BARONALD  ORANGE. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CflRYSflNTtlEMUMS  IN  THE  GRBENflOUSE  OF 
MR.  WM.  BflRR,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  en- 
firaved  from  a  photograph  taken  specially 
for  Gardening,  shows  a  view  in  one  of 
the  greenhouses  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Marr,  Llewellyn  Park,  Orange,  N.  J.  The 
I'hrvsanthemums  are  single  stem,  one 
flowered  plants  grown  in  6-inch  sized 
])ots.  John  Farrell,  thegardener,  is  quite 
an  adept  in  growing  fine  chrysanthe- 
mums. The  plants  shown  in  the  picture 
were    raised    from    cuttings  struck    last 


June,  and  have  been  grown  on  in  pots 
since  then.  Among  the  most  noticeable 
varieties  in  the  group  are  Latest  Fad, 
yellow  ribbons,  Xyanza,  crimson  and 
gold;  Robert  M.  Grey,  terra  cotta,  hairy, 
Louis  Boehmer,  purplish  pink,  hairy; 
Georgienne  Bramhall,  primrose  yellow; 
Mont  Blanc,  white,  reflexed,  Condor, 
white;  and  American  Eagle  and  San  Joa- 
quin, fine  anemone  varieties.  Kumo  is  a 
new  variety,  a  seedling  of  Mme.  Drexel 
and  similar  to  it  in  color — pink — but  the 
flower  is  very  large,  loosely  shaped,  and 
shows  the  eye.  It  is  fine  as  a  single- 
flowered  variety,  but  not  so  good  a  speci- 
men plant.  It  is  the  tall  one  seen  to  the 
left  and  also  on  the  floor,  in  the  picture. 
The  following  varieties  have  also  done 
well    here.      Mrs.    George    West,    pink, 


incurved;  Niveus,  white  and  fine  for  single 
blooms;  L.  Canning,  similar  to  the  last  in 
shape,  but  so  large  or  of  such  a  pure 
white  color,  it  makes  a  fine  pot  plant 
though;  and  The  Queen,  one  of  the  best  of 
all  incurved  white  sorts  for  private  or 
commercial  purposes.  Other  extra  fine 
s'lrts  are  Harry  Balsley,  delicate  pink; 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  yellow  and  white; 
Mrs.  George  Magee,  a  ball  of  pink;  Cen- 
tury, rosy  heliotrope,  fine  variety  for  a 
standard;  Abraham  Lincoln,  creamy 
white  shading  to  greenish  yellow  in  the 
center;  Creole,  dark  purple,  reverse  of 
petals  silvery  pink;  George  S.  Conover, 
yellow;  Violet  Rose,  as  its  names  implies; 
Chipeta,  "ripened  oak-tree  leaves," 
/Cipangi,  bronze;  Ella  May, yellow;  Lillian 
Russell,  silvery  pink;  Mme.  Camot,  white. 
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large,  reflexed,  and  Helen  A.  Babcock, 
crimson  and  gold,  of  the  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Wheeler  type,  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Barr's  seed- 
lings. 


AN  flMflTEUR'S  CHRySflNTHEMUMS. 
I  have  just  been  reading  the  November 
15th  Gardening  with  great  pleasure,  even 
more  pleasure  than  usual,  for  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  ot  the  best  numbers  ever 
published,  and  I  am  moved  to  tell  of  my 
way  with  my  first  chrysanthemums  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  very  busy 
amateurs. 

The  plants,  mostly  florist's  young 
stock,  were  put  into  5  and  Cinch  pots; 
using  a  few  4's  fur  the  weakest,  early  in 
May;  and  plunged  in  the  garden,  and  well 
mulched.  Allan— our  factotum— was  in- 
structed to  water  them  with  the  hose 
daily,  except  upon  rainy  days  and  to 
commence  giving  them  liquid  manure  on 
the  1st  of  August  and  another  thought 
was  never  given  to  them  until  September, 
when  some  swaying  stems  were  tied  to 
stakes.  About  the  18th  of  the  month  the 
pots  were  brought  into  the  i  onservatory 
and  from  that  time  I  watered  them  my- 
self mornings,  and  Allen  spraj'ed  the 
plants  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  dis- 
budded to  the  extent  of  only  afl  .wing  ne 
bud  to  a  sho  t,  or  in  case  of  one  stem, 
thinning  to  4  or  5  buds,  and  the  black 
aphis  were  dribbled  with  tobacco  tea  as 
they  appeared  and  as  the  buds  and  blos- 
soms became  heavy,  an  occasional 
stake  was  needed,  more  to  assist  in 
thorough  syringing  of  the  foliage  than  to 
keep  the  stems  upright. 

Thisisthe  record  ot  the  labor  part, now 
comes  tbe  enjoyment.  Our  c  nservatory 
is  to  lean-to,  opening  out  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  has  on  the  house  side  a  shelf  3 
feet  from  the  floor,  and  another  one  IS 
inches  above  it;  upon  these  were  placed 
the  smallest  and  most  regular  shaped 
plants,  and  a  row  of  taller  ones  set  on 
stands  on  the  floor,  making  a  bank  of 
foliage  and  flowers  7  feet  high.  Opposite 
is  the  usual  long  bench,  which  is  a  pictur- 
esque tangle  ot  bloom.  We  dawdle  over 
our  meals  and  enjoy  the  siiht.  At  an  end 
window  especially  left  for  large  plants  is 
a  jumble  of  Marie  Louise,  Bard,  Niveus, 
Eda  Prass,  (very  slightly  pink),  a  tall 
red  and  yellow  and  a  very  crooked  Puri- 
tan that  would  be  a  jo\-  to  any  garden 
lover;  Bard, is  a  pretty  red,  when  the  sun 
strikes  it.  The  first  plants  to  be  in  full 
bloom  were  Mrs.  J.  G.  VVhilldinand  Domi- 
nation and  they  went  to  church  about 
the  middle  of  October;  both  in  6-inehpots. 
Domination  has  ten  splendid  flowers,  is  3 
feet  high,  and  is  just  commencing  to  fade; 
isn't  this  an  unusual  height  for  this 
variety?  [Ves,  but  much  depends  upon 
the  method  of  cultivation.— Ed.]  Mrs. 
Whilldin  is  of  regulation  size  and  shape, 
is  still  in  fine  condition  and  I  found  no 
bettir  plant  of  her  kind,  at  the  Chicago 
show.  Waban  is  the  most  admired  by 
visitors,  but  Wm.  Robinson  is  my  favorite, 
it  is  so  free  blooming  and  graceful,  and 
the  first  shadings  of  tawny  orange  were 
exquisite.  Minnie  Wanamaker  is  better 
than  Queen  with  me,  and  Mutual  Friend 
is  the  dwarfest  white,  and  best  shaped 
bush.  In  yellows  Major  Bonnaffon  dis- 
appoints my  careless  culture,  it  is  not 
large  enough;  Tokio  is  an  old  time  favor- 
ite, though  late;  and  Lincoln  and  Rohal- 
lion  are  still  later  and  fine;  Hicks  Arnold 
is  lovely;  Mrs.  Jos.  White  gives  variety  by 
looking  more  like  an  aster  than  a  chrys- 
anthemum, and  a  semi-double  seedling  is 
a  real  little  gem,  it  came  from  a  packet  of 
"summer  blooming  '  seed  sown  last  -April 
but  is  in  blossom  now,  for  the  first  time. 


Robert  Mclnnes  is  superb.  In  fact  all  on 
my  modest  list  have  proved  to  be  emi- 
nently satisfactory  except  Good  Gracious, 
Dailledouze  and  Pitcher  &  Manda,  but 
the  pinks  are  pale;  and L' Enfant  desdeux 
Mondes  always  hangs  her  head.  Thereis 
but  one  plantgrown  to  a  single  blossom, 
a  Jessica,  and  it  is  so  large  and  beautiful 
that  we  mean  to  try  it  again. 

We  have  some  65  pots,  and  the  iims- 
tion  has  come  up,  how  to  find  room  for 
more.  Do  you  think  the  following  plan 
likely  to  succeed?  At  the  east  end  of  the  car- 
riage house,  we  would  make  a  3  feet  wide 
bed  and  plant  out  in  it,  also  have  a  similar 
bed  for  pot  plants;  over  them,  we  would 
place  a  cheap  glass  structure,  mostly 
made  of  hotbed  sash,  and  furnish  what 
heat  would  be  needed  for  November  and 
early  December,  would  not  a  kerosene 
heater  answer?  When  cut  down  the 
plants  could  be  heavily  mulched,  but  if 
they  did  not  survive  the  winter, 
the  loss  would  not  be  irreplaceable. 
We  would  like  alist  ofearlya'-d  desirable 
varieties,  for  the  planted  out  bed. 

F.  N   B. 

Crownpoint,  Ind.,  November  27,  1S95. 

Against  the  east  end  of  the  carriage 
house  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  bed  of 
chrysanthemums.  But  if  you  intend 
covering  it  with  hotbed  sash,  3  feet  wide 
will  be  too  narrow.  If  your  temporary 
glass  house  when  finished  is  IVi  feet  high 
at  back,  5  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  high  in 
front,  it  will  just  take  a  6  feet  long  sash 
to  fit  the  tops,  giving  overlap  enough. 
For  this  the  bed  need  be  only  4  feet  wide, 
the  branches  of  the  outer  row  can  lean 
over  enough  to  fill  the  space  between  it 
and  the  glass.  Instead  of  setting  upright 
sashes  in  front  have  it  boarded  two 
boards  deep  next  the  ground,  then  a  row 
of  3  feet  sashes  on  their  sides  between  the 
boards  and  the  eaves,  and  fastened  in 
place  by  wooden  buttons  held  by  screws; 
this  holds  the  sashes  firmly  in  place  and 
by  turning  the  buttons  we  can  lift  down 
the  front  sashes  at  will.  Don't  have  an 
upper  shelf  in  this  house.  If  this  building 
seems  to  you  to  be  too  high,  for  instance 
if  you  grow  short  stemmed  vaieties  like 
Ivory  and  Domination,  one  b  ardin  front 
under  th  •  sash  is  enough. 

Yes,  kerosene  heaters  might  answer,  but 
the  heat  from  them  isn't  very  evenly  dis- 
tributed, it  may  be  too-hot  close  by  them 
and  too  cold  at  the  furthest  distance  from 
them  And  one  must  be  very  watchful 
lest  they  emit  noxious  gases.  In  the 
event  of  a  sharp  frost,  if  you  have  a  strip 
6  or  7  feet  wide  of  coarse  canvas  or  bur- 
lap, to  tack  on  over  the  roof,  and  a  piece  of 
3  feet  wide  old  matting  to  hook  on  over 
the  glass  on  the  sides,  it  is  a  great  protec- 
tion against  frost,  and  if  you  have  artifi- 
cial heat  in  the  house,  a  great  saving  of 
fuel. 

True,  it  might  be  possible  to  save  all  of 
the  old  roots,  mulching  them  as  you 
suggest,  at  the  same  time  the  surest  way 
perhaps  would  be  to  have  a  pot  plant  in 
your  regular  conservatory  of  every  vari- 
ety grown  in  the  make-snift  house.  One 
old  rout  kept  over  winter  should,  if  di- 
vided in  spring,  give  you  from  three  to 
ten  young,  rooted  sprouts. 

In  the  way  of  early  varieties  Ivory,  Jes- 
sica, Domi'  ation  and  Gloriosum  are 
excellent.  See  also  li.sts  given  in  last  issue 
incceniber  1)  of  Gardening. 


ding  shows  some  of  the  beautilul  new 
varieties  which  he  has  raised  from  seed. 
They  include 

Nanshon,  white. 

Columbine,  red  and  gold. 

T.  R.  Keim,  bright  red  and  old  gold. 

Rena  Dula,  pink  early. 

Pride  of  Castlewood,  finest  white. 

Jessie  Whitcomb,  yell  )w,  a  seedling  of 
Golden  Wedding. 

Phryne,  large  chrome  color. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Freeman,  hairv,clearvellow. 

Red  Warrior,  W.  W.  Coles  color'  early, 
opening  October  10  and  being  the  earliest 
good  dark  one  we  have. 

Clarence,  carmine  red  and  old  gold. 


MR.  T.  fl.  SFflULDlNO'S    NEW   GHRYSflNTHE- 
MUMS. 
Our    illustration,    which  we    had    en- 
graved from  a  group  ofphot"graphs taken 
in  November  last  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Spaul- 


NEW  CflRYSflNTftEMUMS. 

[see  pages  100  AND  101.] 

These  are  three  very  beautiful  new 
chrvsanthemums  raised  and  named  by 
Mr!  Thos.  H.  Spaulding  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Red  Warrior.  —  Extra  early,  opens 
about  October  5  to  10,  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  dark  red  flowers  we  have  got. 
The  flowers  are  eight  to  nine  inches  in 
diameter  and  very  showy,  and  the  plant 
is  healthy. 

Daybreak  —This  is  a  lovely  clear  pink 
flower  shading  deeper  to  the  centre,  it  is 
quite  early,  blooming  about  October  10. 

Marion  Cleveland.— A  fine  full  early 
white  flower  suffused  with  creamy  yellow. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  CHINESE  MflTRIIHONY  VINE. 

{Lycium  Cbineiise.) 

H.  E.  L  ,  Conn.,  wanted  another  vine  to 
add  to  those  already  planted  alongside 
the  piazza,  and  being  attracted  by  the  cat- 
logue  glorj'  of  the  above,  bought  one  and 
planted  it  with  much  care.  "It  did  not 
grow  so  very  muc  i  the  first  year,  but  all 
last  winter  we  enjoyed  in  anticipation 
that  beautiful  vine  which  was  to  be  cov- 
ered with  lovely  flowers  and  brilliant 
scarlet  fruit  from  early  spring  until  late 
fall.  *  *  *  It  did  grow,  and  grow, but 
the  branches  instead  of  twining  about  the 
wire  trellis  stood  out  straight.  *  *  * 
Late  in  the  summer, after  a  minutesearch 
the  "lovely  flowers"  were  found,  very 
small,  too  small  to  be  seen  a  few  steps 
away,  but  the  scarlet  berries  nearly  an 
inch  long  came  not  at  all.  The  plant 
was  also  covered  with  insects  all  summer 
long,  and  nothing  seemed  to  drive  them 
away  or  kill  them.  In  the  early  days  of 
November  the  vine  was  dug  up,  root  and 
branch,  and  thrown  away." 

Knowing  that  there  must  have  been  a 
mistake  somewhere  we  picked  a  spray  of 
the  true  Chinese  matrimony  vine,  in  full 
fruit,  and  mailed  it  to  our  correspondent, 
who  now  concluded  that  her  vine  was 
not  the  same  as  ours  at  all,  but  "one  of 
the  many  substitutes  sent  by  the  florist." 
Well,  we  guess  it  was  the  common  matri- 
mony vine  ( Z,.  barbaruw),  which  as  a 
decorative  plant  is  vastlj'  inferior  to  the 
Chinese  one;  we  never  knew  the  latter  to 
fail  to  fruit  well,  in  fact  Irom  October  till 
Christmas  it  is  the  most  showy  plant  in 
fruit  at  Dosoris.  But  its  flowers,  al- 
though very  numerous, are  neithershowv 
nor  beautiful,  and  they  don't  come  in  a 
crop  till  late  in  summer;  and  the  fruit 
does  not  ripen  up  till  fall,  but  it  is  bril- 
liant in  color  and  extravagant  in  abund- 
ance. Neither  does  the  plant  twine  around 
a  support  nor  climb,  it  is  a  sprawling, 
spreading  or  arching  shrub  like  vine 
which,  like  a  running  rose,  has  got  to  be 
tied  up  to  make  it  effective. 
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Clarence. 


BOMB    NEW    CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


flMFEUOFSIS  VEITCflll. 

I  notice  that  a  correspondent  says,  that 
after  he  set  out  the  plant  in  his  garden, 
he  nailed  the  vine  to  the  wall  and  it 
withered.  I  don't  know  the  experienceof 
others,  but  I  almost  invariably  have  had 
the  same  result  when  endeavoring  to 
train  any  of  the  branches,  they  withered 
and  died,  but  soon  sprang  up  again  from 
■the  roots.  Let  the  vine  have  its  own  way 
and  there  will  be  no  trouble  and  although 
Ihe  branches  may  not  at  first  go  in  the 
desired  direction  yet  in  the  end  it  will  be 
found  entirely  satisfactory.  Although 
perfectly  hardy,  joung  plants  should 
have  a  little  protection  the  first  winter, 
which  can  be  done  by  keeping  up  a  small 
niciund  of  earth  around  the  stem,  and 
which  I  find  more  satisfactory  than 
mulching. 

The  A  Veitchii  was  imported  into  this 
country  in  the  autumn  of  1S6S  by  Mr. 
Charlton,  Rochester,  N.  V.,  who  propa- 
.gated  a  few  plants  and  introduced  it  in 
the  spring  of  1,S69.  In  I  ite  winter  I  pro- 
cured a  plant  from  him  for  the  Washing- 
ton Street  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  a 


few  tiny  plants  were  soon  propagated, 
one  of  which  I  procured  and  finally 
planted  at  the  front  of  my  house  in  the 
autumn  of  1870,  and  it  is  probably  the 
oldest  plant  in  the  country.  It  measures 
11  inches  in  circumference  at  the  butt. 
From  its  small,  delicate  appearance  at 
first,  we  thought  it  would  make  a  fine 
basket  plant,  but  on  experiment  its 
deciduous  character  was  against  its  use 
in  that  way,  and  finally  when  its  strong 
growth  and  perfect  hardiness  was  ascer- 
tained it  was  seen  that  it  would  be  an 
invaluable  addition  as  a  climber.  My 
plants  covers  the  whole  of  the  east  and 
south  and  about  one-half  of  the  north 
sides  of  my  home,  and  make  a  >  ery  beau- 
tiful appearance.  Geo.  S.  Conover. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CHINESE    GOLDEN    LARCH    AND    KflLMlfl    IN 
lOWfl. 

M.  G.  B.,  Eagle  Gro%-e,Iowa,  asks:  "Do 
you  think  the  Chinese  golden  larch  would 
thrive  in  our  northeastern  climate?  Also 
would  you  advise  the  planting  of  Kahnia 
latifolik   here   where    the    thermometer 


reaches  30°  below  zero   in  our  winter  ex- 
tremes?" 

/1/is.— It  is  doubtful  if  either  plant  will 
succeed  in  such  a  rigorous  climate.  We 
have  known  the  kalmia  to  submit  to  as 
much  cold  as  that  in  winter  but  it  was 
sheltered  from  sweeping  winds  and  open 
sunshine,  and  the  climate  was  not  as  hot 
in  summer  as  is  that  of  Iowa.  The  Chin- 
ese larch  (Pseudolarix)  is  such  a  rare  tree 
in  cultivation  that  we  really  don't  know 
how  much  cold  it  will  stand.  But  we 
have  sent  you  a  few  seeds  of  it  and  hope 
you  may  raise  some  plants  and  try  them. 


THE  CflROLlNH  POPLAR. 
1  consider  these  poplars  beautiful  trees, 
and  am  always  a  little  grieved  when  I  see 
them  recommended  merely  as  stop  gaps 
till  other  trees  shall  have  grown.  I  wish 
G.VKDENiN'G  would  use  all  its  influence 
a  ;ainst  having  them  pollarded  in  the 
barbarous  way  so  many  people  do  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  grow 
■'thicker,"  like  a  chunky  sugar  maple  or 
tulip  tree.  The  Cottonwood  is  a  very 
slender  tree  while  young,  but  as  it  grows 
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older  it  spreads  and  thickens  according  to 
its  own  beautiful  habit  and  has  a  stateli- 
ness  which  is  equalled  by  few  other  trees. 
Added  to  this  its  rapid"  growth,  and  its 
vigor  under  adverse  conditions  make  it 
one  of  our  most  valuable  trees. 
South  New  Jersey.  X. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


fl  BULB  GARDEN. 

We  have  got  all  of  our  bulbs  planted, 
and  what  a  lot  of  them  !  Every  variety 
of  narcissus,  tulip,  and  lily  supposed  to 
be  hardy  here,  and  obtainable  in  this 
country  or  Europe  has  been  set  out,  be- 
sides many  others.  I  made  six  new  beds 
twenty-five  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide  for 
them.  One  bed  is  devoted  to  the  newer 
kinds  of  iris.  We  have  put  a  frame  over 
one  that  is  filled  with  anemones  and  cal- 
ochortus. 

HARDY   PERENNIALS  FROM   SEED. 

I  raised  a  great  many  hardy  perennials 
and  biennials  from  seed  last  summer,  and 
they  are  now  in  the  vegetable  garden, 
where  they  will  stay  till  spring,  when 
they  will  be  transplanted  to  where  they 
are  wanted  to  bloom. 

PERENNIAL  ASTERS. 

I  have  now  got  thirty-five  kinds  of  per- 
ennial asters  pricked  off  and  growing. 
They  are  to  be  planted  ia  the  field  fring- 
ing the  pathway  leading  from  the  man- 
sion house  to  the  cottage  garden  here. 
We  have  already  twenty-five  kinds  of 
wild  asters  growing  there,  and  when 
they  were  in  bloom  there  this  fall  they 
were  beautiful.  It  is  a  wonder  they  are 
not  more  grown  than  they  are,  and  be- 
sides making  a  display  of  out  of  doors, 
they  are  excellent  lor  cut  flowers. 

SOME    FALL   FLOWERS. 

Our  cosmos  was  fine.  The  new  Erlinda, 
white,  and  Rosetta,  pink,  were  large  and 
beautiful,  so  was  the  yellow  Sulphureus. 
But  our  early  frosts  cut  them  before  they 
came  to  their  best.  [At  Dosoris  we  cut 
fine  cosmos  out  of  doors  till  November, 
and  although  they  were  not  destroyed 
by  frost  till  Nov.  20-21,  after  the  first 
week  of  the  month  the  blossoms  became 
smaller  and  ill-developed.  This  rnildness  of 
climate  is  caused  by  our  proximity  to  the 
sea.— Ed.]  Our  dahlias  were  fine,  but  we 
didn't  care  much  for  the  cactus  type. 

The  choice  hybrids  of  delphinium  were 
excellent.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  March  flowered  all  summer  and  till 
thev  were  cut  by  frost.  The  colors  were 
lovely  and  included  all  shades  of  blue. 
They  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
give  such  a  lot  of  flowers  that  we  intend 
to  raise  a  large  number  of  them  next 
year.  Pyrethruin  uliginosuw  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  March  also  flowered  all 
summer  long. 

Some  of  the  verbascums  (mulleins)  were 
fine,  notably  V.  phlowoides,  which  gave 
us  a  flower  spike  over  six  feet  high;  and 
V.  pannosum,  one  three  feet  high. 

The  platycodons  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  March  were  also  grand,  and  flowered 
all  summer  long.  They  included  grandi- 
florum,  blue  and  white;  and  its  dwarf 
form,  Mariesi,  also  blue  and  white. 

We  would  have  had  a  nice  show  of  .4n- 
ewone  Japonica ,  hut  as  they  were  coming 
into  bloom  the  frost  caught  and  hurt 
them;  but  where  they  were  sheltered  in 
the  garden  they  were  very  nice. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  that  Clem- 
atis panichlata  which  runs  over  the  roof 
of  the  little  cottage  (see  Garueninc,  page 


353,  Aug.  15,  '95),  when  it  was  in  bloom; 
it  was  grand. 

preparing  for  roses. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  grow  good 
roses  in  the  sandy  land  here,  so  I  am  now 
busy  making  five  new  beds.  We  are  dig- 
ging out  the  sand  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep  and  filling  up  with  good  surface 
loam.  Thev  are  for  Tea  and  H.  P.  roses. 
This  is  outside  of  the  enclosed  garden. 
Although  it  entails  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  begin  with,  I  am  sure  it  will  pay. 

David  Eraser, 

Gardener  to  Mrs.  John  Mayer.  Mount- 
ain Side  Farm,  N.  J.,  Nov.  17,  'Ho. 


CLEMATIS    DISEASE-SULPHATE  OF  COFFER. 

J.  L.,  Waterloo,  Canada,  desires  to 
know  when  in  spring  Mr.  Meehan  (See 
page  25  Vol.  Ill  of  Gardening)  employs 
sulphate  of  copper  for  the  prevention  of 
the  damping  ofl"  disease  in  the  Clematis 
/acA-man/ and  how  often  employed.    Mr. 


der  in  dictionary  sequence  and  style,  and 
although  most  every  genus  is  also  treated 
culturally,  this  last  is  the  weakest  feature 
of  the  book.    Have  both  by  all  means. 

2.  Campsidium.  "I  brought  it  in  with  my 
other  plants,  and  set  it  on  the  high  wall 
shelf  of  the  conservatory,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing beautifully,  but  ought  it  not  to  go  to 
rest  to  be  ready  for  work  next  summer? 
Three  feet  of  it's  stem  are  bare  of  leaves. 

Ans.  No,  it  doesn't  need  a  rest.  It  is  a 
Chilian  evergreen  woody  climber,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  only  do  " 
nothing  to  coax  itinto  any  extra  growth. 
Like  most  all  far-reaching,  woody  vines, 
it  is  apt  to  lose  its  lower  leaves,  the  only 
way  to  keep  it  full  near  thebaseis  to  keep 
it  cut  in  a  Httle. 

3.  "Grevillea  RontsTA.  What  shall 
I  do  with  it?  It  has  been  growing  vigor- 
ously for  eighteen  months.  I  want  it  at 
its  best  for  porch  deco  ation  in  summer." 

Ans.  Let  it  grow  all  it  wants  to,  it 
doesn't  need  a  rest.  But  if  you  prefer 
bushy  rather  than  tall  plants  of  it  pinch 
them  in  a  Httle.  There  is  nothing  to  the 
plant  except  its  prettv  fern-like  leaves,  it 
doesn't  bloom  in  a  small  state. 

4-.  '  Rhododendron  maximum,  would 
it  need  the  shade  of  trees?  and  willit  take 
any  soil." 

Ans.  With  you  we  should  advise  that 
it  have  shelter  from  the  north  and  west 
winds,  and  a  slight  shade.  It  should  grow 
in  most  any  soil  not  impregnated  with 
lime.  Use  lots  of  old  leaf  mould  in  the  soil 
and  not  a  bit  of  manure. 


chrysanthemum  red  warrior 


Meehan  replies  that  he  has  never  person- 
ally used  it.  It  was  recommended  on 
general  principles.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  damping  off  trouble  is  caused  by  a 
minute  fungus,  and  that  sulphate  of  cop- 
per is  destructive  of  all  forms  of  fungus 


organisms. 


He  therefore  feels  safe  in  sug 


gesting  that  if  the  stems  of  this  clematis 
are  washed  with  the  solution,  before  the 
fungus  has  had  a  chance  to  develop,  good 
would  result.  It  usually  develops  on  the 
one  year  old  plant.  One  may  infer  from 
this  that  if  the  stems  were  washed  near 
the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  first  season's 
growth,  or  in  spring  before  the  second 
year's  growth  had  started,  the  spores  of 
the  fungus  would  be  destroyed  before 
they  had  time  to  germinate,  and  enter  on 
their  destructive  work. 


CLEMATIS-ROSE-DECUMARIA. 

Would  Clematis  paniculata  need  pro- 
tection here,  should  you  think?  And  if  so 
of  what  sort?  Mine  did  not  grow  this 
vear  at  all  according  to  promise.  Two 
shoots  of  six  or  eight  feet  each  and  no 
blossoms  were  all  its  contribution.  It  is 
on  a  wire  trellis  with  full  southern  expos- 
ure, but  with  large  trees  at  the  east  and 
west.  It  with  several  other  vines,  is  in  a 
long  box  three  feet  deep,  by  two  or  more 
wide,  built  to  protect  them  trom  the 
encroaching  roots  of  a  silver  maple  and  a 
red  or  '  Russian"  mulberry.  Thebox  has 
rich  earth  in  it  and  a  grape  vine  and 
variegated  honeysuckle  are  doing  well  in 
it,  but  a  climbing  rose  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  has  been  there  two  summers  with- 


out growing  any. 


And  there  is  also  a 


SOME   FLOWER  QUESTIONS. 

A  western  reader  asks  the  following 
([uestions: 

"Is  the  'English  Flower  Garden,' 
which  you  recommend  in  Gardening, 
October!,  page  26,  included  in  'Nichol- 
son's Dictionary  of  Gardening,'  or  does 
one  want  both  books?" 

Ans.  The  English  Flower  Garden  tells 
how  best  to  use  all  manner  of  hardy 
plants  for  outdoor  gardening  the  Dic- 
tionary describes  all  plants,  hardy  or  ten- 


Decumaria  barhara  or  "American  Climb- 
ing Hydrangea,"  which  like  one  men- 
tioned by  another  of  your  subscribers  has 
never  climbed  at  all.  '  I  have  had  it  three 
years  and  can't  see  that  it  has  grown  in 
the  very  least.  Yet  it  has  (piantities  of 
water  and  the  best  of  soil.  X. 

South  Jersey. 

Clematis  paniculata  is  perfectly  hardy 
with  you,  in  fact  the  old  stems  and  young 
wood  should  be  quite  hardy  in  southern 
N.  J.  But  we  cannot  tell  why  your  plant 
hasn't  behaved  better;  with  us  it  is  a  rank- 
growing  vine,  and  two  year  old  seedlings 
bloom  nicely.  Like  most  all  Japanese 
plants,  however,  it  likes  good  moist  soil. 
Do  you  think  the  earth  away  down  in 
that  box  got  undu'y  dry?  The  variegated 
honeysuckle  and  grape  vine  will  thrive 
with"  less  moisture  than  the  clematis. 
Ordinarily,  under  favorable  circumstances 
the  rose  Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  a  fine, 
vigorous,  free-blooming  variety  and 
although  it  isn't  reliably  hardy  in  the 
north  it  should  be  hardy  enough  with 
you.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
decumaria  doesn't  grow  more;  although 
often  fine  in  the  south  and  occasionally 
so  too  in  New  Jersey,  north  of  New  York 
it    is  hardly    worth  growing  except   to 
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spread  among  or  over  boulders  in  a  rock 
garden  in  good  soil.  It  is  nothing  like  as 
good  a  garden  vine  for  us  as  are  the  Jap- 
anese climbing  hydrangea  and  the  schizo- 
phragma,  both  of  which  grow  freely  and 
l)l(iom  nicelv  here. 


PflNSIES,  MILDEW  IN  SUMMER. 

1  had  very  fine  German  pansies  till 
about  the  first  of  July,  when  they  began 
to  mildew,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  were 
entirely  ruined.  Can  Gardening  give  me 
a  jjreventive  or  a  remedy?  My  garden  is 
in  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Oregon, 
3,500  feet  attitude.  Heretofore  pansies 
have  grown  in  the  greatest  perfection 
for  me.  Some  were  on  dr\-  ground,  some 
on  moist;  all  were  irrigated  and  all  mil- 
dewed alike.  W.  C.  C. 

Inion,  Oregon. 

It  is  more  surprising  to  us  that  the  pan- 
sies used  to  do  so  well  with  you  after 
July  1,  than  that  they  began  to  fail  at 
that  time  this  year.  Here,  after  June  sets 
in  our  pansies  are  apt  to  get  too  small  to 
he  worth  anything,  but  last  spring  on 
account  of  cool  weatherandplentymoist- 
ure  up  till  midsummer  we  had  fair  pansies 
till  near  the  end  of  June;  and  then  again, 
sclfsown  seedlings  began  blooming  in 
August,  and  from  the  middle  of  September 
till  into  November  we  had  quite  nice  pan- 
sies out  of  doors.  But  up  in  the  moun- 
tains we  would  look  for  a  longer  season 
for  them.  As  pansies  loves  a  cool  moist 
atmosphere  as  well  as  moisture  at  the 
root,  if  the  ground  had  to  be  irrigated  to 
moisten  it  we  should  think  the  atmos- 
phere was  pretty  dry  for  good  pansies. 
Pansies  are  strictly  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  blooming  plants,  the  latter  more 
particularly.  Take  them  in  the  Boston 
Public  Garden,  for  instance,  where  in  com- 
pany with  polyanthuses,  forget-me-nots, 
silene,  daisies,  and  other  spring  blooming 
plants  they  are  used  in  thousands  for 
spring  gardening,  bj-  midsummer  they 
are  so  enervated  that  the  gardener  gener- 
ally clears  them  away  in  June  and 
replaces  them  with  something  else.  Or 
take  it  in  England  where  fine  pansies  are 
a  specialty,  the  English  people  admit  that 
they  cannot  grow  as  fine  pansies  as  are 
raised  in  Scotland  where  the  temperature 
is  lower.  In  both  countries  pansies  are 
spring  flowers  only,  that  is  they  are  not 
required  to  do  duty  at  midsummer;  when 
mildew  attacks  pansies  in  summer  out  of 
doors  it  is  a  good  sign  that  pansy  time  is 
over  for  a  season.  We  know  ol  no  pre- 
ventive. Even  should  we,  by  the  use  of 
fungicides,  destroy  the  mildew,  we  could 
not  restore  the  plants  to  spring-time 
energy  nor  cause  them  to  bear  big  flowers. 
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GLADIOLUS  Wn«  THIRTEEN  PETALS. 

.A  normal  flower  of  the  gladiolus  has 
si.\  petals,  a  few  years  ago  I  grew  one 
with  ten  petals,  this  year  I  had  a  spike  of 
a  fine  white  seedling  that  bore  nineteen 
flower  buds.  The  lowest  or  first  flower 
had  ten  petals,  the  second  eight,  the  third 
and  fourth  were  normal,  then  came  two 
flowers  growing  side  by  side,  with  eight 
petals,cach,the  seventh  was  again  norm  1, 
then  came  a  flower  bearing  thirteen 
petals  above  this  the  spike  carried  double 
buds,  that  is  twogr  jwing  side  by  side  the 
same  as  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  stamens 
varied  about  the  same  as  the  petals,  the 
stigma  of  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifthand 
si.\th  flower  were  normal  and  all  had 
fertilized  ovaries  and  bore  seeds.  The 
styles  of  the  second  and  eight  flowers 
were  double  and  stigmas  infertile,  pro 
ducing  no  seeds.     I  hand  fertilized  with 
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pollen  from  other  plants  all  the  flowers. 
None  of  the  seeds  seem  very  plump.  I  ex- 
pect to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  hotbed  next 
spring.  Does  Gardening  know  of  a  bet- 
ter wav  to  grow  these  seedings  than  sow- 
ing in'  a  common  hotbed?  Would  1  be 
surer  of  plants  if  sown  in  a  hothouse  or 
had  1  best  divid-  the  seed  and  try  both? 
Watertown,  N  Y.  D.  S.  M. 

Attempts  at  doubling  are  not  infrequent 


tings  be  in  shape  for  bedding  out?     (4) 

And  for  fumigation  will  it  answer  if  I  lay 

tobacco  stems  under  the  carnations?  The 

odor  then  would  not  be  so  likely  to  enter 

the  dwelling. 

I  wish  to  heat  by  steam  as  the  dwelling 

among" seedlings.    The"single  gladiolus  is      will  be  heated  that  way,  and  locate  the 

.  beautiful  flower;  pleasedon't  spoil  it  by      boiler  in  one  end  of  the  lean-to  parted  ott. 


the  cuttings  for  next  season's  bloom  out-  tween    the    carnation    plants    lest  they 

side      Will  not  the  temperature  required  might  stop  a  free  circulation  of  air  from 

for  the  azaleas  give  me  iir  success  with  passing    through    there,  also    generate 

the  carnations  and   (3)  as  the  weather  damp;  but  spread  them underthe benches^ 
grows  warmer  in  spring  won't  the  cut- 


or  on  the  benches  under  the  azaleas,  or 
lay  some  bunches  of  them  here  and  there 
on  the  steam  pipes,  these  should  be 
wetted  in  the  morning,  or  anytime  when 
the  steam  heat  is  on,  to  render  the  exhala- 
tions from  them  more  pungent  and 
effective. 


doubling  it.  No,  don't  sow  the  seeds  i 
hotbed.  Sow  them  in  a  cold  frame  in 
April  shading  the  ground  with  excelsior 
or  lath  shadings,  and  cover  with  a  sash 
to  shed  heavy  rains.  The  greenhouse  has 
no  advantage  over  the  cold  frame. 


DAHLIAS. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  lo  learn  from  a 
recent  number  of  Garuening  that  dahlias 
were  so  poor  evervwhere  this  year.  For 
my  beautiful  single  ones  that  had  been  a 
joy  the  past  two  years  ^1^  noLhing  m      ^nl^^'^^^^  Threerfi  veor%ix  feet  deep  in  the 


Then  a  steam  pump  can  be  used. 

In  spring  when  the  hybrid  tea  roses 
start  naturally  into  growth  having  been 
kept  dormant  in  pots  through  the  winter 
they  ought  to  give  a  fair  amount  of 
bloom  before  bedding  out.  Kaisenn 
Augusta  Victoria  and  La  France  are  very 
satisfactorv  in  that  way  and  a  big  bed  of 
Kaiserins  would  be  a  feast  until  frost. 

Bath,  Maine.  F.  C.  C. 

1.  Azaleas  will  winter  and  bloom  quite 
wellin  a  sunk  or  pit  greenhouse,  that 


te  of  careful  daily  watering.  1  got 
some  new  dwarf  and  cactus  varieties  too 
in  the  spring,  but  though  they  had  the 
best  place  in  the  garden  they  were  even 
poorer;the  blossoms  fell  before  they  opened 
almost.  One  of  the  dwarfs  never  blos- 
somed at  all.  Was  the  hot  summer 
responsible  for  all  this?  ^■ 

South  Jersey. 

No  doubt  the  hot  and  unusually  dry 
late  summer  and  fall  were  very  much 
against  the  proper  development  of  dah- 
lias, at  the  same  time  the  moderately 
cool  nights  we  had,  and  the  liberal  water- 
ings should  have  overcome  that  draw- 
back.   We    are  rather  inclined  to  think 


ground,  or  up  to  the  eaves,  but  of 
course  a  greenhouse  altogether,  or  at 
least  more  above  ground  is  better  for 
them,  and  this  is  especially  marked  when 
the  plants  are  in  bloom  and  begin  to  grow 
in  early  spring.  A  deeply  sunk  house  is 
mostly  always  damp,  when  you  go  into 
it  in  tiie  morning  in  dull  winter  weather 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  wet  all  over 
as  if  a  dew  had  fallen  on  them.  To  avoid 
this  keep  the  house  cool,  don't  spill  a  drop 
of  water  unnecessarily  about  the  benches 
or  floor,  and  ventilate  in  tavorable 
weather.  Your  arrangement  cuts  up  your 
house  too  much,  giving  you  7  leet  of 
table  room,  and  5  feet  of  walk  space,  un- 

less  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  the  walk 

that    your  dahlias,  neighbor  like,   were       alongside  the  wall  of  the  dwelling  house 


VINES  FDR  a  palm  house. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
vines  for  a  palm  house.  The  house  is  60 
feet  long,  faces  the  east  and  is  build 
against  a  high  brick  wall  on  the  west  side 
and  south  end.  It  is  protected  with 
double  glass  up  to  a  height  of  7  feet,  and 
has  a  curvilinear  root.  Temperature 
from  60°  to  70°.  On  the  south  wall  there 
is  no  direct  sunlight.  On  the  west  wall 
there  is  direct  sunlight  during  most  of  the 
forenoon.  About  20  vines  (for  the  front) 
should  grow  about  25  feet  high,  and  10 
for  the  walls  about  12  feet  high.  The 
qu.nlities  which  I  desire  most  are  rapidity 
of  growth,  cleanliness,  hardiness,  and 
continuance  of  bloom  if  comparihle  with 
the  other  (pialities.  The  nasturtium  Fire- 
ball seems  to  possess  many  of  the  accom- 
plishments. R.  M.  W. 
Ontario,  December  4,  1895. 


We    assume  that  the  vi 
planted     out     right 


infested  with  dahlia  mite.  This  _ 
ceedingly  minute  insect,  barely  visible  to 
the  unaided  eye,  and  infesting  the  plants 
in  countless  numbers,  they  suck  the  juices 
and  render  the  forming  flower  buds  worth- 
less. The  plants  grow  rank  enough  but 
thev  cannot  bloom,  the  buds  won't  open, 
but  if  any  do  thev  are  usually  meagre 
and  imperfect.  We  have  seen  an  acre  field 
of  dahlias  in  September  from  which  a 
bushel  of  good  flowers  could  not  be 
picked.  This  disease  is  on  the  increase.  A 
preventive  or  cure  we  do  not  know.  But 
vigorous  and  frequent  hosing  with  clean 
water  does  good,  and  no  doubt  spraying 
with  insecticides  would  be  better.  Lots 
of  room,  good  ground,  copious  moisture 


we  should  omit  it,  and  have  a  6V2  feet 
wide  table  at  back  for  azaleas,  then  a  21/2 
feet  walk,  and  a  3  feet  wide  bench  in  front 
for  carnations.  But  this  is  a  matter  you 
on  the  ground  alone  can  decide. 

2.  Carnations  should  do  well  on  the 
front  bench  if  you  can  keep  the  damp  from 
settling  on  them.  The  same  temperature 
that  will  do  for  the  azaleas  will  suit  them, 
that  is  anything  between  35°  and  55°,  ot 
course  the  cooler  the  house  is  in  winter 
the  slower  they  will  be  in  blooming.  Let 
us  advise  you  to  have  enough  carnation 
plants  in  summer  so  that  you  can  have 
one  lot  for  blooming  out  of  doors,  and 
another  lot  getting  ready  for  flowering  in 


nes  are  to  be 
the  ground, 
and  level,  and  not  in  boxes  or  pots 
set  up  on  stages.  A  vine  that  will 
grow  12  or  25  feet  high  if  given  full 
freedom,  spread  out  to  cover  12  or 
25  feet  of  side  room,  thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  vines  must  be  restricted 
in  growth  and  confined  to  certain  limits. 
And  the  more  a  vine  is  restricted  in  side 
room  the  more  it  runs  to  length  and  the 
barer  the  stem  is  apt  to  be.  To  rectily 
this  needs  care  and  attention.  The  double 
glazing  of  the  sides  of  the  house  would  be 
detrimental  to  such  plants  as  Fireball 
nasturtiums.  We  should  advise  you  to 
try  harder-wooded  sorts,  plants  of  more 
permanent  duration.  As  regards  cleanli- 
ness, all  vines,  once  they  get  infested  with 
scales    or    mealy  bugs,    are    very    dirty 


plants,  and  some,  as  passion 


flowers  and 


grouna,  copious  iuuislu,  t,  greenhouse  in  winter.  Thev  both  may      %,  „^„„,„  „(,„ 

slight  shade  an    ^o^^  ^  winds      t  ^   .         from<^ringsat  the  same  time      ^^^^ 


are  the  general  conditions  unde 
we  have  seen  the  finest  dahlias  lately, 
indeed  such  conditions  as  one  may  find  in 
most  any  cottage  garden. 


Greenhouse  and  Window. 


OREENHOUSE-AZAIEAS-CARNATIONS-ROSES. 

I  was  much  interested  in  thelittlegreen- 
house  lean-to  in  Gardening  of  November 
15  (1).  I  wish  to  build  one  about  30 
feet  long  and  12  feet  wide  principally  for 
azaleas,  of  which  we  have  between  thirty 
and  forty.  If  built  without  excavating 
the  roof  covers  the  windows  in  the  dwell- 
ing but  is  it  considered  desirable  to  exca- 
vate? I  had  planned  to  have  a  walk  next 
to  the  dwelling;  then  a  bench  or  shelf 
about  five  feet  wide  upon  which  to  stand 
the  azaleas;  then  a  walk,  and  on  front 
side  (2)  a  bench  in  which  to  plant  the 
carnations  which  have  bloomed  through 
the  summer  out  of  doors  and  grow  along 


in  winter  or  early  spring,  and  planted 
out  of  doors  in  spring,  the  ones  for  sum- 
mer and  autumn  blooming  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  and  bloom  unchecked 
but  those  for  winter  work  should  be  kept 
pinclied  in  till  as  late  as  midsummer,  then 
in  August  lifted  and  planted  out  on  the 
greenhouse  bench  so  that  the  plants  may 
get  thoroughly  rooted  and  into  good 
growth  and  blooming  form  before  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

3.  Carnation  cuttings.— At  one  end  of 
the  bench  have  a  bed  of  sand  in  which  you 
may  strike  carnations  or  other  cuttings 
at  will.  Thev  do  not  require  a  high 
atmospheric  temperature,  at  the  same 
time  they  enjoy  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 


stephanotis,  particularly  so.  And  for  this 
matter  of  dirtiness  alone,  in  several  large 
conservatories  we  know  the  vines  have 
been  rooted  out  altogether.  But  where 
you  have  city  or  hydrant  water  and  a 
good  pressure,  with  a  well  directed  hose 
in  drive  the  mealy  bugs, 
d  red  spider  from  most 
anythi 

The  vines  we  world  suggest  are  alla- 
manda,  aristolochia,  asparagus,  big- 
nonia,  bougainvillea,  cereus,  cleroden- 
dron,  ipomoea,  nepenthes,  passiflora, 
quisqualis,  stigmaphyllon  and  thun- 
bergia.  Of  these  the  allamanda,  bignonia, 
clerodendron,  passion  flower,  quisqualis 
and  thunbergia  will  easily  make  25  feet 
vines,  but  of  course  they  will  need  time 
and  there  is  danger  of  them  getting  bare- 
stemmed. 

Allamanda  grandiSora,  nobilis,  and 
Scboitii  are  three  fine  species  with  large, 
yellow  flowers,  any  one  is  good.  The 
newer  A.  Williamsii,  which  makes  a  fine 
bush  plant  might  be  trained  as  a  vine  for 


and  to  give  them  this  the  steam  pipes      the  low  or  wall  side. 


passing  under  that  part  of  the  bench  may 
be  boxed  up  like  a  cupboard,  that  will 
keep  the  bottom  of  the  bed  warmer  than 
the  top  of  it.  This  is  not  imperative 
though. 

4.    Tomacco  Stems.— No,  don't  jiut  the 
tobacco  stems  on  the  bench  under  or  bc- 


Aristolochia  elegam  is  one  of  the  most 
floriferous  and  beautiful,  butif  something 
odd  is  wanted  try  the  recently  much- 
talked  of  Sturtevantii. 

Asparagus  pluwosus  makes  an  elegant 
pillar  vine  for  foliage  only,  its  flowers  are 
insignificant.      So  would  A.  tenuissiwus, 
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TWO    PLACES    LAID   OUT    AS   ONE. 


hut  p/umosHS  is  much  the  better  one  of 
the  two. 

Bouga'mvillea  glabra  and  B.  speciosa 
are  show  plants  completely  covered 
with  lilac-rose  flowers  (or  floral  bracts) 
in  early  spring  In  time  they  will  run  1 2 
to  20  feet  high.  And  the  new  variety 
Sanderiana  will  make  a  fine  column  lOor 
12  feet  to  top. 

Bignonia  vemista,  orange-red  flowers 
in  fall  and  winter  is  a  magnificent  vine; 
and  so  is  B.  Chamberlaynii,  wliich  has  a 
profusion  of  yellow  blossoms  in  summer. 

Cereus  triangularis,  the  largest  flow- 
ered of  our  night  blooming  cacti,  grows 
easily  to  20  feet  in  height,  luxuriates  in  a 
palm  house,  and  blossoms  abundantly 
every  year,  the  flowers  being  14  to  15 
inches  wide. 

Clerodenclron  Balfouri  grows  rapidly, 
is  of  a  cleanly  nature,  and  you  can  have 
it  in  bloom  every  day  in  the  year.  When 
its  roots  are  in  a  box,  and  under  complete 
control  so  far  as  keeping  moist  or  dry  is 
concerned,  by  a  little  timely  manipulation 
in  the  way  of  keeping  them  dry  to  rest 
them,  and  pruning,  we  can  have  a  great 
flood  of  bloom  at  any  particular  season 
of  the  year  we  wish. 

Ipotnoea  Horsfallias  with  rose-purple 
flowers,  and  its  white  flowered  form 
Thompsoni  make  fine  fall  or  winter 
blooming  vines  in  a  warm  house.  7. 
paniculata  may  be  had  in  bloom  most  all 
the  year  round.  /.  Leari  is  often  used 
indoors  too,  and  fine  it  is,  but  its  vines 
are  a  little  weedy. 

Nepenthes  distillaioria  is  the  common 
pitcher  plant,  and  in  a  warm  shaded 
comer  it  will  make  a  vine  of  10  or  12  feet 
easy  and  add  variety  and  interest  to  the 
house.  To  begin  with  though  it  is  slow 
glowing,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have 
its  roots  confined  in  a  pot  or  box  than 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  bed. 

PassiHora  racewosa  with  drooping 
clusters  of  red  flowers  makes  an  excellent 
indoor  vine  in  the  lightest  part  of  the 
house.  The  Granadilla  vine(  P.  quadranu- 
l.iris),  of  rank  growth,  is  often  grown  in 
l)alm  houses,  but  it  is  coarse.  The  fruit 
however,  would  be  interesting. 

Quisqiialis  Znd/ca,  the  Rangoon  Creeper, 


is  a  capital  shrubby  vine  for  such  a  place. 
It  will  run  10  to  30  feet  up  to  get  to  the 
li.Lrht.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  long- 
tiihtil,  Ijiiiwnish  fragrant  flowers,  which 
.•illlidiuh  not  showy,   are  quite  pleasing. 

Stiiinuiiihyllon  ciliatuni,  the  ISrazilian 
golden  orchid  vine,  will  twine  10  or  12 
feet  high,  but  no  more  with  certainly,  and 
bear  a  profusion  of  oncidium-like  yellow 
blossoms.    It  loves  the  light. 

Thunbergia  laurifolia  is  an  Indian  spe- 
cies of  vigorous  nature  and  the  easiest 
cultivation,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
bears  a  great  profusion  of  large,  showy, 
bluish  flowers. 


A    FLUE     HEATED     GREENHOUSE  — Is     it 

possible  to  grow  flowers  successfully  in  a 
lean-to  greenhouse  heated  with  a  flue? 
asks  one  of  our  readers.  Ans.  Indeed  it 
is,  and  we  speak  from  practical  experi- 
ence. But  we  do  not  recommend  flues. 
An}'  deficiency  in  the  flue  by  which  gas 
may  leak  from  it  will  cause  serious  trou- 
ble to  your  plants  Flues  areeasily  built, 
easily  heated,  easily  stoked,  and  they 
need  no  deep  furnace-pit,  and  their  first 
cost  is  less  than  that  of  hot  water,  but 
the  difference  Is  not  so  great  that  it  should 
be  considered.  By  all  means  put  in  a  hot 
water  heater. 


Landscape  Gardening. 


TWO  SMALL  PLACES  TREATED  AS  ONE. 

It  is  now  (|uite  eonnnon  in  suliurban 
neighborhoods  to  do  away  witli  all  fences 
and  make  one  continuous  lawn  in  front 
of  the  houses  of  an  entire  block.  1  am  op- 
posed to  this  except  for  small  lots  of  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  frontage.  The  in- 
closure  need  not  be  a  fence,  a  wall  or  bet- 
ter still  a  hedge  may  be  used.  The  con- 
tinuous lawn  plan  does  not  permit 
grounds  to  have  individual  character  or 
privacy  and  I  think  ]:]ii\,n  \    1    .1     >l(  ^iia- 

ble  on  a  lawn  as  it  is  ill   1  i.      i:     n       ns 

of  the  house.     Sometiin'        !  i     tlic 

grounds  of  two  or  tlmi  in  ill  i.l  u  >  ^  m.iy 
be  combined  and  treated  as  uiic  pln-cand 
tine     landscape    cflccts    obtained     which 


would  not  be  possible  with  the  separate 
places.  The  present  plan  made  tor  Mr. 
W.  J.  Buttfield  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  illus- 
trates this  very  well. 

E.XPLANATIQN    OF     PLAN. 

I.  Edge  of  woods  back    of  grounds. 
2  and  33.  Rows  of  old  Norway  spruce, 

twenty  feet  high  which  were  allowed  to 
remain,  as  they  protected  the  grounds  on 
the  north  and  west,  but  the  regularity  of 
their  outline  was  broken  by  ad<litional 
planting. 

3.    Purple  beech. 

+.  Border  for  H.  P.  roses,  herbaceous 
plants  and  spring-flowering  bulbs. 

3.  Group  of  Japanese  maples,  retino- 
sporas  and  specimen  shrubs,  ground 
carpeted  with  Hall's  and  golden  honev- 
suckles. 

0,    Magnolia  conspicua. 

7.    Sciadopitys  verticillata. 

S.    Magnolia  parviiiora. 

9.    Shrubs. 

10    Abies  concolor. 

II.  Nordmann's  fir. 

12.  Colorado  blue  spruce. 

13.  European  beech. 

14.  Massed  planting  of  shrubs,  ever- 
green and  deciduous. 

15.  Cut  leafbirch. 

16.  Paulownia  imperialis. 

17.  Abies  concolor. 

18.  Mugho  pine. 

19.  Nordmann's  fir. 

20.  Massed  planting  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shrubbery. 

21.  Fern  leaved  beech. 

22.  Magnolia  Lennei. 

23.  Japanese  snowball. 

24  Specimen  rhododendron. 

25.  Picea  alba  cocrulea. 

26.  White-leaved  weeping  linden. 

27.  Magnolia  stellata. 

2  S .  Cedrus  A  tia  n  tica  gla  uca . 

29.  Weeping  hemlock. 

30  S  ecimen  rhododendron. 

31.  Magnolia  Soulangeana. 

32.  Group  of  white  birch. 

34.  Pliiladelplius and  Wcigela  Candida. 

35.  Pin  oak. 

36.  Tulip  tree. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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is  considered  very  rare.    So  says  Garden- 
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World. 


The  FRONT  PAGE  1LLU.STRAT10N  in  Gar- 
dening of  November  15  is  too  grand  to 
pass  by  without  notice.  It  takes  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  of  1  aste  to 
bring  so  tasteful  an  embellishment  to  the 
front.  I  have  long  advocated  just  such  a 
decoration  about  our  suburban  homes, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  and  your 
correspondents  lean  so  strongly  in  the 
same  way.  Wherever  you  find  these 
beautiful  home  adornments,  plants,  vines, 
arbors  and  the  like,  there  also  will  you 
find  the  gem  of  the  human  race. 

James  Stewart. 

Elmwood  Nursery,  Memphis. 

Please  mention  Gardening  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


Pepper  for  melons,  etc— A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
says;  "For  years  I  have  preferred  pepper 
to  sugar  for  melons  and  strawberries.  A 
little  caj'enne  pepper  mixed  with  the 
pounded  loaf  sugar  brings  out  the  flavor 
of  the  strawbeiry  wonderfully.  Black 
pepper  with  bananas  is  also  well  worth 
trying." 

Sweet  Corn.— In  the  Report  of  the 
Maine  State  College,  just  at  hand,  we 
find  that  ttc  following  varieties  of  corn 
were  sown  May  27,  and  ripened  fit  for 
use  as  follows:  Early  Cory,  Aug.  14; 
Dreer's  Extra  Early,  August  15,  Marble- 
head,  August  15;  Early  Minnesota, 
August  25;  Narragansett,  August  25; 
Perry's  Hybrid,  August  28,  Crosby, 
September  i ,  Moore's  Concord,  September 
8,  Nonesuch,  September  19;  Stabler 
Pedigree,  September  19. 

A  New  Variegated  leaved  Celery  is 
one  of  the  "good"  things  reported  from 
Europe.  Well,  we  don't  want  it.  It  may 
be  variegated  enough;  the  potato  was 
variegated,  and  we  have  seen  variegated- 
leaved  turnips  and  other  vegetables,  but 
what  on  earth  are  they  good  for?  As 
food  plants  are  they  any  better  than  the 
green-leaved  sorts?  As  ornamental  plants 
■who  wants  them?  Now  we  believe  in 
novelties,  and  we  uphold  the  persistent 
efforts  of  nurserymen  and  florists  in  ob- 
taining them,  but  we  draw  the  line  at 
humbug. 

A  New  Departure  in  Horticulture 
in  London  is  announced  in  a  cable  des- 
patch to  the  New  York  Sun,  December  7. 
It  says  "the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
how  to  produce  flowers  out  of  season  has 
been  found,  not  in  the  process  of  forcing, 
but  in  just  the  opposite  direction,  by 
retarding  natural  growth.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  simple  and  inexpensive 
process  of  refrigeration.  It  is  especially 
successful  with  lily  of  the  valley,  and  also 
works  well  with  deutzias,  Spinea  Japon- 
ica,  the  ordinary  lilac,  and  Ghent  azaleas" 
and  so  on.  But  the  correspondent  admits 
"I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  secret  is  not 
unknown  to  the  best  American  horticult- 
urist." In  this  he  is  right.  All  through 
the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  lily  of  the  valley  in  bloom  in 
the  New  York  greenhouse,  that  was  not 
natural  or  forced  growth,  it  was  retarded 
growth.  This  refrigeration  process  is 
better  understood  and  more  widespread 
than  it  is  in  Europe,  in  fact  our  opportun- 
ities of  practicing  it  here  are  as  a  rule, 
better  than  are  those  of  the  florists  of  the 
Old  World. 

Tropical  frogs  in  greenhouses.— We 
learn  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that 
some  tropical  tree  frogs  (Hylodes  Mar- 
tinicensis),  a  small  species  irdigenous  in 
the  West  Indies,  have  been  accidentally 
introduced  into  the  warm  greenhouses  at 
Kew,  England,  where  they  are  thriving 
and  multiplying.  Dr.  Gunther  says:  "It 
does  not  spawn  in  water,  but  deposits 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  ova  on  leaves  in 
damp  places.  After  a  fortnight  the  young 
frogs  are  hatched  in  a  perfect  form,  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  metamorphosis 
within  the  egg,  thus  escaping  the  viscissi- 
tudes  and  dangers  to  which  they  would 
have  been  exposed  during  the  process  of 
the  usual  Batrachian  metamorphosis. 
This  instance  of  the  acclimatisation  in 
Kew  Gardens  of  the  'Coqui'  (as  the  frog 
is  called  in  Porto  Rico)  is  unique  in  Batra- 
chian life  at  present.  I  trust  that  the 
little  guest  may  long  flourish  where  it  has 
f  und  .such  a  congenial  home,  and  where 


it  usually  aids  in  the  destruction  of  plant 
eating  insects  and  wood  lice,  of  which  I 
found  great  numbers  in  the  stomach  of  a 
specimen."  Why  can't  we  have  some  of 
these  piping  "Cociui"  in  our  big  green 
houses  too? 

Snow  on  Evergreens.— Snow  is  a 
capital  mulch  or  protection  to  bulbs, 
hardy  perennials,  pegged  down  roses, 
berry  canes  and  vines  that  have  been 
buried  over  winter,  and  also  over  the 
roots  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  When 
it  gathers  in  heavy  masses  over  the  tops 
or  branches  of  evergreens  it  is  apt  to  do 
mischief.  In  the  case  of  firs,  spruces  and 
pines  the  branches  are  apt  to  bend  with 
the  weight  of  the  snow  on  them  and  let 
the  snow  fall  off  without  hurting  them. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  fine  gar- 
den young  trees  it  is  well  to  take  a  long 
bean  pole,  wooden  rake  or  something  of 
that  sort  and  immediately  after  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  and  while  it  is  still  fresh  and 
soft,  go  out  to  the  trees  and  shake  the 
branches  to  remove  the  heaviest  of  the 
snow.  This  is  a  safeguard  against  the 
branches  being  broken,  or  misshapen  by 
being  weighted  down  so  long  by  the 
snow.  In  the  case  of  such  evergreens  as 
yews,  junipers,  arbor  vita^,  retinosporas 
and  box  that  are  pretty  densely  branched 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  is  apt  to  lodge  on 
them,  spread  their  branches  apart,  mav 
be  break  them,  and  injure  them  perma- 
nently, for  branches  so  spread  apart  and 
kept  in  that  way  for  some  days  seldom 
return  to  their  former  symmetry.  Antici- 
pating this,  before  the  winter  set  in  we 
should  have  taken  some  stout  cord  as 
rope  yam  and  tied  the  main  or  inner 
branches  in  place  so  that  a  snowfall  could 
not  displace  them.  If  this  has  been 
neglected,  do  it  now,  for  most  of  the  win- 
ter is  ahead  of  us  jet.  But  tying  is  not 
enough,  whenever  a  fall  of  snow  comes  be 
sure  you  shake  it  off  of  these  evergreen 
bushes,  lest  it  do  them  harm.  The  same 
with  thickly  branched  rhododendrons. 

Childs'  GLADiOLi.-The  London  Garden 
of  November  30  has  a  colored  plate,  true 
to  life  (as  everyone  of  Tlie  Garden's  plates 
are)  of  Mrs  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Ben  Hur  varieties  of  the  Cliildsii  section  of 
gladiolus.  The  bulbs  of  these  and  several 
other  varieties  had  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  editor,  to  grow  and  test, 
and  the  plate  is  of  the  flowers  of  Mr.  R's 
own  grown  plants.  He  speaks  in  high 
praise  of  them.  And  they  deserve  it,  for 
the  named  varieties  of  them  are  grand. 
This  reminds  us  of  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment we  had  this  fall.  When  his  gladioli 
were  at  their  best  Mr.  Childs  sent  us  1(54 
spikes  of  his  finest  named  varieties,  and 
some  that  are  still  unnamed.  Their  size 
of  blossom  and  substance,  and  the  bril- 
liance, purity  and  softness  of  color  in  the 
varieties  were  extraordinary.  The}'  were 
too  many  and  beautiful  to  hide  upon  the 
table  of  our  sanctum,  so  we  arranged 
them  according  to  kind  and  color  exhibi- 
tion fashion  in  a  room  in  the  old  farm 
house  (see  its  picture  in  Gardening,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1893)  and  invited  ourneighbors 
to  see  the  display.  And  we  had  the  flow- 
ers photographed  for  Gardening,  but  un- 
fortunately when  the  negatives  were  being 
taken  to  New  Y'ork  they  got  broken. 
Among  the  visitors  who  saw  them  here 
was  Mr.  G.  W.  Oliver,  of  the  U.S.  Botani- 
cal Garden,  Washington,  who  stopped 
over  here  on  his  way  home  from  a  tour 
of  the  great  gardens  of  Europe,  and  he 
frankly  admitted  that  neither  in  Europe 
nor  in  this  country  had  he  ever  before 
seen  gladiolus  to  equal  them.  In  com- 
menting upon  these  flowers  several  ladies 
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particularly  fancied  some  of  the  smoky 
purplish  colors,  because  it  was  the  fash- 
ionable color.  Well,  while  we  knew 
nothing  about  what  was  fashionable  in 
colors,  our  taste  differed  from  theirs,  for 
we  preferred  the  pink,  orange,  rose  and 
purer  tints,we  don't  like  the  smoky  shades. 

Lily  ok  the  Valley  Pips  th.\t  were 
Frozen.— A  correspondent  sent  to  a  flo- 
rist for  some  of  these  pips,  and  when  he 
received  them  "they  were  frozen  stiff  in 
the  box,"  and  he  was  very  angry  and 
wrote  severely  to  the  florist.  The  latter 
referred  him  to  us.  Samples  of  the 
"frozen"  pips  sent  us  show  Al  ,crowns  in 
first  rate  condition.  The  frost  didn't 
hurt  them  in  the  least,  in  fact  we  always 
see  to  it  that  our  lily  of  the  valley  crowns 
are  pretty  well  'frozen"  before  we  bring 
them  into  the  greenhouse  to  force  them, 
they  start  to  grow  ever  so  much  better 
for  it  and  show  less  tendency  to  become 
abortive  than  they  would  were  they  kept 
free  from  frost. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS,  YOUNG    GROWTHS   DAMPING    OFF. 

A  reader  has  a  flue-heated  greenhouse, 
and  among  other  plants  in  it  are  some 
orchids.  These  seemed  to  make  nice 
growth  and  did  well  until  recently  when, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  in 
watering  the  young  growths  and  flowers 
rotted  out,  and  this  is  particularly  notice 
able  in  the  cypripediuras. 

Mr.  \Vm.  Mathews,  the  orchid  specialist 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  answers  as  follows: 

"It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  orchids  in 
a  house  heated  by  a  flue  provided  the  flue 
is  properly  constructed  and  does  not  emit 
that  death  dealing  gas  so  often  found 
with  this  system  of  heating.  Ihavegrown 
Cypripediiim  insigne  and  C.  Lawrence- 
aniim  and  have  cut  thousands  of  blooms, 
having  had  at  one  time  1000  plants  of 
C.  Lawrenceanuin  tind  I  do  not  remember 
ever  losing  a  bloom  in  that  way.  Law- 
rencennum  produces  two  crops  of  flowers 
each  year  with  me.  I  grow  them  in 
sphagnum  alone  with  plenty  of  drainage 
and  give  them  quantities  of  water,  in  fact 
I  never  attempt  to  give  them  rest  and  I 
keep  them  and   all  the  eastern   cypripc- 


diums  in  pretty  strong  heat.  We  often 
get  two  flowers  on  a  scape.  I  can  give  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  flue  has  aleak 
somewhere,  and  if  this  is  so  it  cannot  be 
repaired  any  too  quick.  I  have  grown  ex- 
cellent plants  in  flue-heated  greenhouses, 
yes,  plants  much  more  delicate  and 
harder  by  far  to  grow  than  orchids  but 
those  fliies  did  not  leak.  As  this  case 
presents  itself  I  should  certainly  recom- 
mended your  correspondent  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  ask  him  to 
report  progress  to  you,  for  I  should  like  to 
hear  about  it  again. 

"We  have  in  bloom  some  plants  of 
Cattkya  labiata  that  have  been  retarded 
and  some  of  C.  Triana;  that  have  been 
coaxed  a  little,  some  sprays  of  Varida 
coL-ruIea,  lots  of  eypripediums  and  a 
goodly  quantity  oi  Lxlia  anceps  alba  and 
anceps  in  variety,  all  doing  extra  well 
this  year.  I  would  just  like  you  to  see 
our  house  of  cattleyas,  it  is  185  long  by 
16  feet  wide  on  the  benches  and  we  have 
a  lot  of  fine  plants  overhead  as  well." 

Utica,  N.  v.,  December  6,  1895. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

Here  with  us  all  of  Cattkya  Mossiw 
and  L.-cIia  purpurata  have  finished  their 
growths.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
wet  the  last  named  much  overhead,  as 
the  growths  often  damp  off  in  winter. 
We  expect  it  to  bloom  next  May;  if  forced 
it  produces  a  weak  second  growth. 
Orchids  which  are  coming  into  bloom 
need  an  increased  supply  of  water.  The 
following  kinds  are  now  in  bloom  on  this 
place:  Cattkya  Percivalliana,  Oncidium 
varkosum  Rogersii,  O.  tigrinum,  An- 
griecum  Leonis,  Cytnbidium  giganteuw, 
that  fine  old  reliable  orchid  Cypripediiim 
insigne  and  its  variety  Maiiki,  L.flia 
autumnalis  and  L.  anceps.  This  last 
named  does  well  on  blocks,  but  better  in 
shallow  baskets.  The  white  variety, 
alba,  is  shyer  in  blooming.  We  have  a 
fine  display  of  Vanda  coerulea;  it  is  greatly 
liked  for 'bridal  wreaths.  Dendrobium 
Phahenopsis  Scbtoderianum  has  been  in 
bloom  over  two  months  and  shows  no 
sign  of  stopping.  It  retiuires  the  warm- 
est house  and  does  best  while  in  active 
growth  suspended  in  shallow  baskets 
and  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Baronald,  N.  ].        Wm.  1-itz\vili.i.\.\i. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


fl  NEW  PUMPKIN  FROM  MflLTfl. 

While  driving  one  day  in  February  of 
this  year  in  the  island  of  Malta,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  what  I  tlien  sup- 
posed to  be  a  squash,  on  the  stand  of  a 
roadside  vender.  Purchasing  the  seeds  I 
brought  them  home  with  me  and  grew 
them  at  my  country  place  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  the  past  summer,  giving  them 
ordinary  field  culture  only.  They  were 
planted  several  weeks  later  than  they 
should  have  been,  and  the  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prematurely  cold  snap  we 
had  early  in  October,  proved  rather  short 
for  them.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  remarka- 
ble pumpkin.  The  vine  is  strong  and 
vigorous,  with  large  mottled  leaves,  and 
the  fruit  sets  much  more  thickh'  than  the 
ordinary  field  pumpkin,  besides,  it  aver- 
ages verv  much  larger.  Its  characteristic 
appearance,  both  cut  and  uncut,  isshown 
in  the  illustration  I  send  you.  The  two 
pumpkins  at  the  back,  and  the  one  cut, 
weighed  about  fifty  pounds  each,  a  month 
after  they  were  taken  from  the  vine,  the 
one  in  the  center  slightly  less.  They  are 
dark  yellow  in  color,  often  very  prettily 
covered  with  a  green  tracery  as  shown  in 
the  upper  left  hand  figure.  The  meat  is 
solid,  unusually  thick,  and  dark  orange 
color;  the  seed  cavity  comparativelv 
small.  It  makes  uncommonly  rich  pies, 
and  stock  appear  to  eat  it  greedily.  The 
quantity  of  seed  produced  is  small  for  so 
large  a  pumpkin;  the  entireamount  taken 
from  the  four  pumpkins  in  the  illustra- 
tion, does  not  quite  fill  a  quart  measure. 

It  is  possible  that  this  pumpkin  may 
prove  a  decided  improvement  upon  that 
usually  grown  throughout  the  country 
chiefly  for  stock  purposes,  and  that  its 
merits  may  be  thoroughly  tested,  it  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  send  a  few  of  the  seeds 
to  any  one  requesting  them.  As  I  have 
saved  but  a  limited  quantity,  parties 
applying  for  them,  if  they  do  not  receive 
them  within  a  reasonable  time,  will 
kindly  consider  that  the  supply  has 
been  exhausted,  without  further  corres- 
pondence. Wm.  H.  S.  Wood. 

New-  York,  December  4,  1S9,5. 
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H.    IS, 


CBLERy-LBTTUCE-HOTBEDS. 

The  following  questions  are  asked  by 
C.  D.  J.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

1.  Bleaching  Celery.— I  can  raise 
celery  all  right  but  fail  in  bleaching  it. 
You  know  there's  a  big  difference  between 
ijook  bleaching  and  bleaching  by  a  man 
who  docs  the  work  himself,  and  this  is 
why  I  come  to  Gardening. 

,1ns.  Non-bleaching  is  caused  by  not 
starting  in  time  The  inner  or  best 
bleached  leaves  complete  or  make  their 
growth  after  the  bleaching  process  begins, 
in  earthing  up  green  "stemmed"  celery  to 
bleach  it,  we  don't  mean  to  whiten  the 
leaves  that  are  already  green,  but  rather 
prevent  the  inner  or  heart  leaf  stalks  from 
ever  getting  green.  For  "summer"  celery 
plant  in  beds  of  five  rows  each,  the  rows 
ten  inches  apart  and  the  plants  four  to 
five  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  but  the 
earth  must  be  very  rich,  and  kept  soaked 
with  water.  When  the  plants  are  a  foot 
high,  set  a  board  on  edge  on  the  outside 
of  but  close  up  against  the  outside  rows, 
fastening  it  there  by  tacking  it  to  pegs  or 
stak  s.  This  causes  the  plants  all  to  grow 
up  together  in  a  thicket,  bleaching  them- 
selves. For  fall  celery,  bleach  in  the  same 
way,  or  if  j'our  plants  are  in  single  or 
double  rows,  draw  a  Uttle  earth  to  them 
with  the  hoe,  then  set  a  board  up  against 
them  on  both  sides,  throwing  some  earth 
against  the  boards  to  hold  them  up.  Do 
this  late  in  August  or  early  in  September. 
For  winter  celery,  use  boards  about  the 
middle  of  September.  Banking  with  earth 
will  do  very  very  well  for  main  or  late 
crop,  but  the  celerj'  isn't  so  spotless  by  it 
as  when  whitened  with  boards.  Thecon- 
tact  of  the  earth  in  earthing  up  giving  a 
more  nutty  flavor  to  the  celery  than  the 
boards  do  is  imaginary  only,  it  is  simply 
a  case  of  how  eifectually  the  light  is  ex- 
cluded. Even  the  self  blanching  varieties 
if  not  boarded  or  earthed  up,  no  matter 
how  white  their  hearts  may  be,  will  be 
bitter  or  stringy  if  not  bleached  by  exclud- 
ing light. 

2.  Lettuce  IN  Greenhouse. — "Igrow 
the  Black-seeded  Simpson  and  white  Til- 
ton's  Star,  andlike  them  both,  but  want  a 
better." 

.4ns.  We  use  the  smaller  white-seeded 
Tennis  Ball,  and  the  Boston  Forcing. 

,3.  "What  is  a  good  manure  for  lettuces? 
How  would  ground  bone  and  stuff  from 
the  slaughter  house  do  for  them?" 

Ans.  For  greenhouse  purposes  we 
would  prefer  loam  well  enriched  with 
finel)'  rotted  manure,  lettuces  like  manure. 
For  outdoor  crops  besides  rotted  manure, 
Sempers  gives  the  following  per  acre: 

Nitrate  of  soda 100  pounds 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  .   .  30O 

Dissolved  bone  meal  ...  300 

Dissolved  bone  black  ....     o20 

Muriate  of  potash 100 

Sulphate  of  ammonia         ,   .    .200  pounds 
Dissolved   bone  meal  .  .  100 

Dried  blood  100 

Dissolved  bone  black  .   .  200 

Muriate  of  potash 100 

4  .Making  A  HOTBED.-'Somemakethem 
6  feet  wide,  some  12  feet,  which  is  best?" 
Ans.  We  prefer  the  6  feet  arrangement, 
that  is  hotbeds  made  for  a  row  of  6  feet 
long  sashes,  and  we  beHeve  this  is 
what  is  practiced  by  most  private  and 
market  gardens.  If  the  manure  is  put 
into  pits,  these  are  6  feet  wide  and  with 
a  lining  against  the  frame  above  ground, 
but  if  altogether  above  ground  then  the 
manure  heap  s'r:ould  be  8  or  9  feet  wide, 
to  give  room  enough  to  place  the  6  feet 
wide  frame  on  and  allow  of  a  bank-lining 
of  hot  manure  against  its  outsidcs  up  to 
the  brim.  But,  suh  rosa,  an  outdoorhot- 
bed  in  winter— before  February— in  the 
northern  states  for  any  crop  whatever, 


doesn't  pay.  Greenhouses  can  now  be 
built  so  cheaply  and  good  and  heated  so 
easily,  that  winter  hotbeds  are  very  little 
used. 


MUSHROOMS. 

B.  W.,  New  York,  asks  (1|.  "Is  the 
cultivation  of  mushrooms  a  paying  busi- 
ness? (2).  Can  a  young  man  going  into 
it  make  a  living  out  of  it  on  the  start? 
(3).  Can  thej'  be  produced  in  the  open 
field  with  any  chance  of  success?" 

Ans.  1.  Ucder  favorable  conditions, 
yes.  The  supply  of  good  mushrooms  does 
not  equal  the  demand  for  them.  Poor 
mushrooms  are  poor  stock.  2.  Much 
depends  upon  the  man  and  his  conven- 
iences, materials,  market,  etc.  But  be 
very  careful,  for  there  are  many  snags  in 
the  way,  and  even  old  cultivators  not 
infrequenth'  have  complete  failures.  3.  In 
a  general  way,  no.  Of  course  one  can 
raise  mushrooms  out  of  doors  easy 
enough,  but  not  in  large  quantity  or  with 
certainty,  besides  there  is  no  money  in 
outdoor  mushrooms. 


Roses. 


EXHIBITION  ROSES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  English  Gar- 
deners' Magazine  gives  an  analysis  of 
varieties  of  hardy  roses  "compiled  from 
twenty  stands  of  single  blooms  staged  in 
the  chief  amateur  classes  at  fourteen  of 
the  leading  rose  shows  of  the  j-ear  com- 
mencing June  20  and  concluding  with 
August  6. 


season  through,  while  its  time  of  flower- 
ing is  limited,  attractive  foliage  is  an 
essential  quality  of  a  plant,  and  certainly 
therj  is  no  hardy  shrub  in  cultivation 
that  can  exhibit  more  charming  tints 
than  this  rose.  Nicholson  says  of  it, 
"leaflets  ovate,  toothed,  tinged  with  red, 
very  glaucous,  wrinkled,  opaque,  stems 
deep  red  or  purple,  covered  with  pale 
bloom,  etc."  It  forms  a  bush  six  feet 
high  and  nearly  as  broad,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance the  glaucous  shading  of  its  numer- 
ous small  leaflets  present  an  olive  tinting 
that  enlivens  the  surrounding  landscape 
if  in  harmony.  At  a  closer  view  this  tint- 
ing is  deeper  in  its  coloring,  and  seems 
suffused  with  pink.  The  deep  red  of  the 
new  stems  showing  through  the  "pale 
bloom"  is  partly  accountable  for  this. 
It  is  a  very  profuse  bloomer  and  the 
small,  single  wild  rose  flowers  are  at- 
tractive. These  are  followed  by  bright 
red  heps  in  such  numbers  as  to  produce  a 
marked  effect.  They  remain  on  the  bush 
nearly  all  winter  and  my  sp.cimens  are 
now  a  sight  to  behold,  standing  in  a  foot 
of  snow  and  completely  covered  with 
berries.  This  rose  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  very  hardy,  I  have  never  protected  it 
and  have  never  had  even  a  tip  injured  in 
winter — nor  does  it  seem  to  have  any  in- 
sect enemies.  As  a  shrubbery  rose  it  is 
a  fitting  companion  to  the  Japanese  i?os<-i 
rugosa.  W.  C.  Egan. 


Name.                       Times 

lExhibi 

Mrs  John  Laing 

20 

Alfred  K   Williams 

10 

Gustave  Pigantan 

IS 

Ulrich  Brunner 

Horace  Vernet 

17 

Her  Majesty 

17 

Susanne  M.  Rhodocauachi 

10 

Caroline  Testout 

Beauty  of  Waltham 

H 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry 

Comtesse  d' Ox  ford 

11 

Comte  Raimbaud 

n 

Auguste  Rigotard 

10 

Duchess  ol  Bedford 

10 

Prosper  Laugier 

Couritessof  Kosebery 
Madame  Victor  Verdier 

s 

Marshall  P.  Wilder 

Pride  of  Waltham 

7 

Madame  DelviUe 

Marchioness  of  Dufferin 

li 

Mad?  me  e;.  Verdier 

0 

Charles  Darwin 

6 

Duke  of  Edinburgh 

5 

5 

Heinr;ch  Schultheis 

4 

Dupuy  Jamain 

4 

Gen.  Jacqueminot 

3 

Barthclemy  Joubert 

John  Stuart  Mill 

3 

Jean  Ducher 

Merveille  de  Lyon 

3 

Madame  Rapalet 

3 

Ernest  Metz 

Gabriel  Luizet 

ROSfl  RUBRirOUA. 

The  red  leaved  rose  seems  to  be  but 
little  grown,  why  I  cannot  imagine.  Its 
position  in  the  garden  is  that  of  a  shrub 
and  not  a  rose  for  cut  flowers.  When  we 
take  into  ci 
foliage   of 


Roses,  mulching  them  with  pasty 
MANURE.— Before  our  advice  about  not  to 
do  this  appeared,  page  !S6,  December  1 
issue,  A.  B.  0.  of  Canada  had  already 
laid  down  his  bushes  and  covered  theiii 
over  with  just  that  kind  of  manure  and 
he  now  fears  the  result.  To  remove  the 
mulch  would  be  awkward,  as  it  is  now 
covered  a  foot  deep  with  snow.  Ans. 
The  roses  are  all  right  and  so  long  as  the 
frost  is  continuous  and  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground  they  will  remain  safe;  and 
even  after  the  snow  goes  the  manure  may 
be  leached  and  tempered  enough  that  it 
won't  hurt  the  bushes.  It  is  sudden 
freezing  and  thawing  in  the  case  of  past  v 
manure  that  do  the  trouble.  When  the 
snow  goes  we  would  draw  the  mulch 
aside  a  little  from  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  and  draw  a  little  loose  mulch  of 
litter,  leaves  or  anything  else  over  the 
bared  spots,  or  throw  a  little  loam  or 
sand  on  them.  But  we  don't  apprehend 
any  trouble,  the  winter  is  too  steady 
there. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


FEflCH  AND  PLUM  TREES  FOR  BflTfl,  MAINE. 

F.  C.  C.  asks  "Is  the  Crosby  jieach  any 
hardier  for  our  latitude  than  any  otlicr? 
Does  the  curcuUo  attack  the  fruit  of 
Moore's  Arctic  plum  as  readily  as  other 
varieties?" 

.4ns.  No  peaches  are  hardy  enough  for 
the  Kennebec  Valley  (where  I  was  born 
and  bred).  The  curculio  bothers  Moore's 
Arctic  as  badly  as  any  other  plum;  but  as 
they  ripen  very  early,  and  set  very  full  of 
fruit,  the  grower  will  usually  get  a  good 
crop.  I  have  a  row  of  them  800  feet  long 
in  front  of  my  grape  vines,  which  are 
trained  on  a  tight  fence  8  feet  high;  and 
both  both  plums  and  grapes  do  very  well, 
but  some  of  the  Russians  are  much  much 
larger  and  better  than  Moore's  Arctic. 
These  Russian  tree  fruits  are  showing 
themselves  a  monstrous  boon  to  our  sec- 
tio '.  With  these  I  can  grow  as  fine  tree 
fruits  as  anvwhere  else  in  New  England. 
T.  H.HosKiNS. 

.Xevvport,  Vt.,  December  (>,  189.5. 
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^  Bowker's  r 
^      Flower  Food.      "- 

y—  A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer,!: 
^^ odorless,  made  from  chemicals;:; 
^:  applied  in  solution  once  or  twicer 
^- a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow - 
^~  vigorously  and  blossom  abun-I 
^dantly.  f 

^^         A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-inch  pot. 
^—  A  larger  spoonful  for  a  4-inch  pot.       - 

^^  Enough  for  30  plants  3  months,  25c.- 

^-  Enough  for  30  plants  a  whole  year,- 
^^  Soc.  -_ 

^:  We  pay  the  postage  and  send  a  book- 
y"  on  "  Window  Gardening  "  free  with  each 
»_-  package.  \ 

^n  I  FERTILIZER    CO., 

S=  KnU/KPr  27  Beaver  St.,  New  York.= 
^  UUlllXul   43  Chatham  St,,  Boston C 


Belle  Siebrecht, 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everbloomini;  Rose  to  date, 

so  say  the  most  successful  Coni- 

iiiercial  and  Private  gardeners. 

We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SI[BREGfiT&WflDLEy. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU 

LIKE 

GARDENING 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


When  you  write  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  paper  please  say  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  Gardening." 


Crimson 
Rambler 
Rose. 


strong  young  plants, 
30e.  each;  J3  per  doz. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  O, 
Tarrytown=on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  this  piipiT 


BERBERIS  THUNBERQII. 


and  frultB  belnt,:  of  i 


J  per  1(J0. 
(25  per  100. 


r>I   Tl     DCZ    lOUO  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
Ill  J  I   yIi^  SOO  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 

/'-»   A    r^r-r^%      12  Cacti,  $1.    SforSOcits. 
L.\L.   I    I      150  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

^'^^X^    1     I  6nfor50ot>.,25for  25ct« 

RARE  PLANTS  Book  on  CacfU  16  Pages' 10 cts 
A.  BLANC  &  C0.316N  nth  si  PHILADELPHI ' 
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Not  a  Seckel  Pear— G.  B.  F.,  Co- 
lurnbia,  Conn.,  bought  some  Seckel  pear 
trees  a  few  years  ago  and  planted  them 
in  his  garden.  They  bore  fruit  this  year, 
the  pears  being  small,  russety,  late,  and 
assuredly  not  Seckels.  He  sent  us  two 
ofthe  pears  for  identification.  Ans.  We 
are  unable  to  identify  the  variety  with 
certainty,  but  think  it  must  be  Winter 
Nelis.  After  this  we  hope  our  corre- 
spondent will  get  his  fruit  trees  from 
reputable  nurserymen.  Although  the 
Winter  NeHs  is  a  fairly  nice  pear  at  this 
time  of  year— it  bore  fine  at  Dosoris  this 
year— it  is  very  aggravating  to  buy  a 
particular  variety  and  after  waiting  in 
expectancy  for  some  years  find  that  it 
isn't  the  kind  at  all  you  bought  it  for. 


Miscellaneous. 


INTERESTING    PLANTS    FROM     NEW    SOUTH 
WALES. 

A  friend  of  C.ardenini;  at  Kurrajong 
Heights,  New  South  Wales,  sends  usafew 
seeds  of  some  of  the  beautiful  shrubs  of 
that  far-off  land,  and  as  there  are  more  of 
these  seeds  than  suflicient  for  our  needs, 
our  readers  are  welcome  to  the  rest  of 
them.  The  kinds  are  Telophea  speciosis- 
ima,  Acacia  linifolia,  Acacia  data,  Pitto- 
spoTum  revolutum  and  Pittosporuin  un- 
dulatum,  and  he  describes  them  as  follows: 

"Telophea  speciosissima  or  Waratah' 
is  the  national  flower  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  a  stout,  erect  glabrous 
shrub,  ■C  to  8  feet  high,  and  blossoms  the 
third  year  from  seed.  The  flowers  are 
crimson  and  arranged  in  dense,  globular 
heads,  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
rounded by  showy  bracts  3  inches  long.  It 
grows  in  rocky  and  sandy  soil. 

"Acacia  linifolia  is  commonly  called 
acacia  'Sally.'  In  gullies  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  20  feet,  but  on  dry  ground  much 
less.  It  bears  beautiful  yellow  flowers  in 
great  abundance. 

"Acacia  elata  is  called  here  Mountain 
Hickory  acacia.  It  has  a  striking  general 
resemblance  to  the  pepper  tree  {Schimis 
molle)  so  much  grown  in  California,  as 
regards  its  foliage  and  habit.  It  fre- 
(juently  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  tree 
acacias.     Its  bark  is  rich  in  tannic  acid. 

"Pittosporuin  revolutum  is  a  flowering 
shrub,  the  fruit  a  capsule  which  when  ripe 
gives  the  plant  a  remarkable  and  unique 
appearance. 

"Pittosporum  undulatum  is  a  treeof  12 
or  15  feet,  and  has  handsome  foliage  and 
large  clusters  of  white  very  fragrant  flow- 
ers.    It  makes  a  good  hedge  plant." 

These  plants  are  not  hardy  here,  but 
they  are  easily  grown  in  a  cool,  light,  airy 
greenhouse,  in  pots  or  tubs.  There  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  raising  them  from 
seed  though.  Pour  hot  water  on  the 
acacia  seeds  and  let  them  stay  in  soak  all 
one  night,  then  sow  them  in  a  pot  or  box 
of  light  soil,  cover  the  soil  with  a  little  moss 
or  excelsior  to  keep  it  shaded  and  damp 
till  the  seedlings  appear.  They  won't  all 
germinate  at  the  same  time;  in  fact  some 
of  them  may  he  in  the  ground  for  months 
without  moving. 


THE  GUN  SHOT  FLflNT-WHflT  IS  IT? 

E.  L.  P.,  Plymouth,  Wis.,  writes:  "Can 
you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  plant  which 
when  its  flower  bud  opens  makes  a  loud 
noise  like  the  report  of  a  gun  shot?  A 
lady  friend  of  mine  knew  this  plant  in 
Europe,  and  she  calls  it  in   the  German 
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HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the   prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successfnl  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuherous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahUas, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  gi'ower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  ofthe  most  promi- 
nent and  successfjl  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,"  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 


Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  hut  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  po  traying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  Itiseminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  f  r  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.    Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).     $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).     $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flo wcr  Garden  ( Heinrich ) .  75c, 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  Avery  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  kn  .wn  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  moreespe- 
cially  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ofthe 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and. 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
a'  out  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bouml 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illu-trated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an  exceedingly  valuable  horticultural 
library. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  .    TtiE,  GftRDENINO  GO..  Monoil  BuJKIincj.  GIlicaQO. 


12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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NEW   GIANT 

JAPANESE  MORNING  GLORIES 


^^1^ 


irs    1  lie  flowers  miny  of  which 
have  the  lustre  of  the  ^lche^t 
variety  ot  delicate  and 


s  and  satins  and  the 
llant  colors  and  tints 

They  are  all  shades  of  red  from  light  pink 


larkcrlmsLO  and  every  e 
to  richest  Indigo  and  roys 
brown,  gray,  bronze,  copper, 
black,  etc.    Some  are  edged  wl 


mottled,  rayed  and  shaded  In  an  Indescribable 
ofLen  havlngTor  a  shades  In  one  flower, 
double,  and  I        ,      .    _    ...    .^,     _  ..._, 
ruffled  edges  like  Petunias.    The  leaves  of 


Hoped  fringed,  frilled  nr 
plashL'd, 


yellow  or  golden 
I  and  mottled  with  white,  green  and  s 
I  In  my  grounds 


and  delight  from  all  who  saw  them  for  the  Hrft 
t)  15  to  30  feet,  and 
single  vine  often 
having  a  hundred  flowers  open  at  once.  They  are  also 
elegant  for  house  culture  In  small  pots,  beginning  to 
bloom  In  few  weeks  when  only  a  foot  tall.  The  editor 
of  this  paper  says  of  them,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent 
^GAUDE^■I^G.  pane  371,  Sept.  -        - 


very  choice  strain 
Their  leaves  are  e 


irs  from  L.  W.  Goodell.  Pansy 
The  collpctlon  I  offer  Is  the 
this  country  and  contains,  be- 


of  amateurs  who  have  the  largest  and  I 
and  many  rare  and  unique  sorts  not  found  anywhere 
else.  These  were  first  Introduced  by  me  last  year. 
SPECIAL  THIRTY  DAY  S' INTRODUCTION  OFFERS: 
For  twenty-five  cts.,  or  thirteen  two-cent  stamps 
(which  Is  not  half  the  Catalog  price).  I  will  send  Ave 
packets  Choicest  Seeds,  a  full  sized  packet  of  each, 
viz.:  Giant  Japanese  Morning  (ilorles,  put  up  from  a 
mixture  of  nearly  iiOO  varieties;  German  Pansles.  of 
largest  elze.  over  50  distinct  sorts  and  an  endless  vari- 
ety of  rich  color  lints  and  marking,  mixed;  New  Yel- 
low aster.  Golden  Crown,  the  only  real  Yellow  Aster; 
Large-fl  Phlox.  HO  vars..  mixed;   Double  Asters,  over 

II  00.  For  fifty  cents.  I  will  send  16  packets,  the  above 
and  43  vars.  Kckfords  Sweet  Pons;  V.Trletrated  .lap- 
anese  Hop;  Mammoth  Bni/lMan    MornlriL:  (ilory;  Im- 


Snapdragons:    Chrywai 


SUPPLY  YOU? 

stock  for  nursery  men,  parks  and  large  planters 
is  our  SPECIALTY.     Send   wants.      Catalogs 
free. 
BEST  POTTINQ  SOIL  flJUl  per  hbl.;  .5  bbls.  for 
$1.0(1. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A 


Trees  ^Plants 


We  offer  a  lartre  and  fin 


'  every  description 
Trees,  Shrubs, 
Hedce  Plants, 


Koses,  \'iiieH,  Suiall 

Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.      IMced 

Catalomie  mailed   free.     EBtabllshed  1S52. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloomington,  ni. 
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THE  DAINTIEST  DARLINGS  OF  ALL. 

Begonia  Semperflorens  Nivea, 

THE  NEW  E.VER-BLOOMING  APPLE  BLOSSOM  BEGONlfl. 

It  Is  a  well  known  fact  tliat  the  true  ever-blooming  Begonia  semperfiorens  rowea  Is  not  only  the  best  winter 
tloworlng  begonia,  but  also  the  best  bedding  and  best  market  plant  we  have  to  diiy  In  cultivation.  Itlsi-on- 
stantly  In  bloom  the  whole  year  round,  and  Its  splendid  habit  makes  It  just  what  the  people  want.  We  have  a 
tine  plant  that  has  been  In  bloom  everv  day  for  more  than  :iW  years.  It  is  the  best  selling  plant  we  ever  had.  We 
have  sold  many  thousands  of  It,  from  Texas  to  Canada,  and  from  New  England  to  Oregon,  which  have  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

We  now  offer  NIVEA,  a  sport  from  and  identical  with  the  above  In  all  respects  except  color,  which  Is  white. 
When  grown  In  strong  sunlight,  or  allowed  to  get  too  dry.  the  flowers  will  be  suffused  with  delicate  rose,  which 
adds  much  to  Its  beauty,  giving  It  an  apple-blossom  appearance.  We  are  using  quantities  of  this  almost  dally  In 
floral  designs.  Its  elegant  panicles  giving  a  grace  that  Is  unique  and  beautiful.  The  plant  grows  rapidly,  and 
when  well  stopped  back  soon  makes  shapely  plants,  literally  covered  with  graceful  panicles  of  the  most  delight- 
ful rosy  phade  or  pure  snowy  whiteness.  It  Is  just  the  plant  fora  present  or  table  decoration.  Extra  strong 
plants  of  both  Nlvea  and  Rosea  at  annexed  prices.  We  guarantee  plants  to  arrive  In  good  condition.  Extras 
added  to  all  orders  of  one  dollar  when  sent  Express,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  In  good  condition ;  If  ordered  by 
Mall  add  6,  10,  15  and  20  cents  extra  per  plant  to  prepay  postage.  Each.    3  plants      6  plants,  one 

other  kind,  or  both  kinds. 

From;^-In  pots,  strong  plants  In  hud  or  bloom JO.'M       f0.50  80.7i 

From  4-ln.  pots,  well  branched,  full  of  bloom ;i.i  .75  1.''5 

From  5  tn.  pots,  flne  plants  for  table  decoration fO        1.00  2.00 

From  tj-ln.  pots;  these  are  great  plants,  Exp 75        1.75  3.00 

Hundred  and  thousand  rates  on  app'lcatlon. 
TRITOMA  UVARIA  FLORIBUNDA.-ThW  fine  variety  originated  with  us. 
Its  large  scarlet  and  orange  flowers  being  produced  from  July  to  November, 
with  Its  hardy  constitution,  needing  no  protection,  make  It  the  best  hardy  late 
Autumn  plant  we  have.    It  is  now  (Nov.  IM  In  good  bloom,  having  stood  the 

late  hard  freeze  perfet-tlv.    strong  plants 2r>  .£0  1.00 

NEW  VARIEGATED  GERANIUM    BKAUTV  of  Auburn.    This  plant  orig- 
inated In  Auburn     H  i-thr  i.'-t  (iiTunlum  for  vases,  baskets,  etc  we  have 

ever  seen.  (Try  it       vww.x  -imnL.  1  inch  pots,  full  of  cmtlngs 25  .W)  l.CO 

Sli;  \K   .U  r(  K.     THIS  ADV.  WILL  NOT  APFEAR  AGAIN. 

J.  &LLET50N.  Floral  Nurseries,  fliiDiirii,  N.  y. 

New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.    The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clnsters.  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  chister.  each  a  bonquet  in  it- 
self, the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Supeth 
Rosr  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  artist,  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  of  the  flower  will  be  found  in  "Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and  Plants." 
Price,  strong  young  plants,  30c.  each;  $j.oo  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  joc.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  '•Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
Plants,"  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.  It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  choicest  selectiousand  the  most  valuable  novelties  in  seeds  and  plants.  Sent  free  to 
all  who  mention  Gardening.     Address 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.,  BOX  G,Tarrytown=on= Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  in  Choice  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 


iSURPLUS 
BULBS 


AT  LESS  THAN  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


•  •  •  •  • 


when  placint;  c 
BlWIlty  to  estlma 
dlspoBC  of.  hence 


ntlttes  « 


V 


lusted,  usually  however,  we  1 
a  surplus  or  aimosi  everyining.    To  quickly  dispose  of  i 
after  our  busy  season  Is  over,  we  make  the  surplus  stock 
generous  collections,  worth  at  regular  rates  two  or  three  times  { 
the  price  now  charged. 
SURPLUS  BULB  COLLECTION  A,  for  indoor  culture,  .50c..  postpaid. 
SURPLUS  BULB  COLLECTION  B,  for  outdoor  planting,  .'iOc  ,  postpaid. 
SURPLUS  BULB  COLLECTION  C.  for  outdoor  and  indoor  planting  combined.   This 
collect''.'n    contait.s   such    a    liberal    quantity  that    it    is   sent    by  express  at  purchaser's   expense. 

^^VB^fa,.  VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE,  s4.B^s"SipHs. 


Ellwanger  &  Barry's  (1896)  Catalogue, 

published.  It  wrll  contain  accurate  and  reliable 
tions  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  shrubbery 
directions.  It  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  half 
new  and  unique  design,  and  illustrated  cover.  It 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  cover  postage. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,   Rochester,  N.  V 


;ver  offered,  besides  ample  cultural 
ings,  and  will  have  a  colored  plate  of 
;d  to  regular  customers  free,  to  others 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER-  "•■ 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS,  


BURPEE'S 

1 


Ii  -rriptive  catalopje  on  applic*. 
lor.   READING.  MASS 


Wlien  you  write  to  any  of  the  ad\ 
CIS  ill  this  paper  please  say  that  yoi 
the  advertisement  in  Gardening. 


Please  mention   Garuhn  ng  when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


no 
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langTiage  '"Aloec."  The  bud  is  ven- large, 
and  when  the  flowers  are  open  they 
measure  6  to  12  inches  across,  and  are 
very  fragrant.  Can  you  tell  me  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  it  and  where  I  can  buy  a 
plant?" 

There  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  The 
flower  buds  of  anj'  plants  we  know  when 
they  open  don't  make  a  loud  noise,  but 
the  seed  pods  of  many  plants  when  they 
burst  open  give  a  cracking  sound,  for  in- 
stance I  room  or  furze  in  a  warm  sunnj- 
morning  in  Germany,  many  members  of 
the  balsam  and  oxalis  family,  and  wis- 
tarias. Just  for  the  fun  of  it  get  a  few 
wistaria  pods  now — if  you  haven't  any 
write  us  and  we'll  gladly  mail  you  some— 
and  lay  them  on  the  mantel  near  the 
stove;  when  they  get  well  dried  they  will 
astonish  you  by  the  loudness  of  the  noise 
or  "report"  they  make  in  bursting  open. 
What  we  call  artillery  plant  \Pilea) 
makes  a  great  ado  in  firing  its  tiny  floral 
guns,  but  one  can  hardly  hear  the  noise; 
we  can  see  the  "smoke"  though. 

Hoping  to  solve  the  mystery  we  have 
asked  Mrs.  W.  Seliger,  a  devoted  gar- 
dener and  talented  German  lady  in  Con- 
necticut to  help  us.     She  replies: 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  will  try 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  plant's  name  as 
described,  though  the  report  ot  a  gunshot 
when  opening  its  flowers  seems  to  me 
greatly  exaggerated.  In  Germany  as 
well  as  here  many  flower  names  are  en- 
tirely difterently  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Our  calendula  is  there  com- 
monly called  "Mother  GoUing,"  and  so  I 
might  name  many  more  What  is  grown 
under  the  name  of  Aloe  or  '  Brandbaum" 
(burn-tree)  in  Germany  is  our  A]oe  vera, 
ofwhioli  I  too  have  a  fine  specimen  (all 
the  Germans  regard  it  with  a  tender 
afl'ection),  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
bloom,  although  I  remember  the  plant 
from  my  earliest  youth  on  at  home.  Per- 
haps the  lady  inquiring  about  it  means 
it,  I  mail  a  little  slip  of  my  aloe  to  you, 
to  be  sure  about  what  I  mean;  my  orig- 
inal plant  came  from  Germany.  [Your 
I^lant  is  Aloe  vera.  We  have  had  it  in 
bloom.  But  in  all  of  its  actions,  flower- 
ing and  seeding,  it  is  a  remarkably  quiet 
succulent. — En.]  Another  possibility  is 
that  a  night  blooming  cereus  is  meant. 
[The  large  buds  and  flowers,  beauty  and 
fragrance  would  fit  the  cereus,  but  then  it 
makes  no  noise  inany  of  its  actions. — Ed.] 


fl  T«ISTIE-L1KE  FLflNT. 

E's  neighbor  "wants  to  give  me  a 
thistle-like  plant  which  I  think  is  Ono- 
pordoti  Acanthium,  the  Scotch  thistle.  I 
would  like  to  plant  it  near  my  rockery, 
to  stand  alone.  Is  it  biennial  or  peren- 
nial? Will  it  become  a  selfsowing  weed 
like  a  Canada  thistle?" 

.4ns.  This  onopordon  or  cotton  thistle 
is  when  well  grown  a  bold  and  handsome 
plant.  It  is  biennial  with  us.  While  it 
will  self-sow  itself  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances there  isn't  the  least  danger 
of  it  becoming  a  weed  like  the  Canada 
pest.  Don't  take  your  neighbor's  plant, 
liecause  it  is  too  old  to  move  safely.  Get 
a  packet  of  seeds  in  spring,  sow  them 
where  you  want  them  to  grow,  and  when 
they  come  up  thin  them  out  to  one 
thrifty  extra  cottony  plant.  If  you  want 
a  handsome  thistle-like  isolated  specimen 
plant  try  a  globe  artichoke.  It  is  both 
handsome  in  leaf  and  flower,  and  you  can 
cut  the  leaves  and  use  them  in  indoor 
decoration  to  set  off  big  flowers  in  large 
hall  vases. 


Gardening  continues  to  be  most  help- 
ful, reliable,  and  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
New  York.        Rev.  E.  W.  Colloque.' 


YOU  CAN  RETIRE  j 

/\  I       l^llvjn   1     withperfect  assurance  that  your  j 

plants  will  be  protected  from  frost,  and  that  when  you  ! 

set  up  in  the  morning  the  temperature  in  the  houses  I 

will  not  have  changed— if  you  have  a  f 

"LITTLEGIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER.     \ 


\)^<  American  ^Jo/'/er  Company  \ 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.      Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


r»i3ie   ^^15  ^vw. 


-,-  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  iirRiii'o.JsET  ' '       Thc  Whilldin  Pottcry  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St.,  Jersey  Oily.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  Wharton  St., 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  tong  Island  City.  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse. 


/>HC./s/v^^<;^yy  y»ww>^fy\gi< 


Clear  Cypress  is  now  generall.r  conceded 
to  be  the  best  lumber  for  Greenhouse 
roofs,  gables  and  plates.  We  introduced 
this  lumber  for  greenhouse  construction, 
and  for  many  years  we  have  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  fumisbing  the  finest  grade.  We 
are  glad  to  make  estimates  for  anything 
from  a  roof  for  a  pit  to  the  largest  con- 
servatory or  range  of  houses;  and  we 
furnish  our  customers,  free,  complete  de- 
tailed drawing's  from  which  any  ordinary 
caLiwnler  can  put  up  the  material  cor- 
rectly. 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO., 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE 

GARDENS  AND  QARDEMVQ.  With  De= 
scriptions  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and 
Flowers.  Newport  Series  By  Lucius  D. 
Davis,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Editor  and  proprietor. 

This  new  Magazine,  in  addition  to  general 
descriptions  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Flowers, 
will  give  in  each  number  an  outline  sketch  and 
manner  of  planting  one  of  the  famous  Newport 
Gardens.  These  articles  will  be  illustrated,  so  as 
to  show  the  effects  of  artistic  gioupiog  in  the  use 
of  ornamentals.  At  the  close  of  the  Newport 
series,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  similar  treatment 
to  other  noted  gardens  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper,  with  broad  margins 
and  in  the  best  style  ol  the  printer's  art.  Two 
numbers,  October  and  November,  have  already 
been  issued,  one  sketching  a  Model  City  Garden, 
and  the  other  a  Seaside  Villa  at  the  water's  edge. 

Price,  $2.oo  a  year;  single  copies  20  cts.    Ad- 

dress  name  of  Magazine,  or  Proprietor,  New-. 

port,  R.  I. 


PEACH  TREES 

TREES  AND  PLANTS,  tl'.Vr 


p.  BROOKS.  takewDOd.  (Nurseries),  N. 


CYPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABLE  THAN  PINE. 

r-CYPRESS     1 
SASH   BARS / 

UP  to  32  FEET  IN  LENGTH  or  LOffGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Ser,c)fcirourlllu4tr«Ie<l  BooK 
"CYPjPESS  LUMBERamd  Its  USES."  r 

J    Send  Ifdraur  Special  GreenhouseCircultti 

TheA.T  STearf;v5  [umber _(b.,^ 
Net><?rvseTv;  ^9ST9n,  ^ss' 


THE  HISTORIC  ROUTE. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Lcuis 
Railway,  the  model  railroad  of  the  South 
in  equipment,  roadway  and  service,  is  also 
the  greatest  in  historical  interest,  more  than 
fifty  famous  battlefields  and  five  national 
cemeteries  being  located  on  th;  various 
lines  of  this  system.  This  is  the  preferred 
route  to  Atlanta  for  the  Cotton  States  and 
international  E.xposition,  open  from  Sep- 
tember tS,  to  December  31,  1895,  for  which 
very  low  excursion  rates  have  been  made. 
Through  sleeping  car  service  from  St  Louis 
to  Atlanta  via  Evansville,  Nashville  anl 
Chattanooga.  This  is  the  route  of  the 
famous  "Dixie  Flyer"  through  sleeping  car 
line  which  runs  the  year  round  between 
Nashville,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  For  fur- 
ther information,  address  Briard.  F.  Hill, 
328  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  or  R. 
C.  Cowardin,  Western  Passenger  Agent, 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 


W.  L   Da 


,  G.  P.  &  T.  A, 

Xashril!,-.   Ton. 


KILLS  RUST 
and  MILDEW 


GRAPE  DUST 


Sold  by  the  Seedsmen. 
Made  by  BENJ.  HAMMOND.  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
When  writing  men 
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HITCHINQS   &i    CO. 


3-hUJ  «3  « 


Ami  I.arKcHt  MMimfaotiirerH  ol 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

An.l 

JSE  HEAT 

i-ii i:iiiii'iir.l. 


'tv< 


^:^..> 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  CO. 

Cypress 
Qreen=House 
2jY        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,     Chicag^O,    III. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


i5r»i^i:ivo 


Steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  PREP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  un. 

2420  Penn  Ave..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Peter   Phillips,   Puuxsutawuey,   Pa.,    uses    i 
her  pump  in  his  brewer},'." 
'Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O.,  uses  no  other  pun 


^'^  DREER'S 

GARDEN  5EEDS 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

14  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


The   highest  auurl 
Conser\  atones    <j 


(    ultural  Architecture    (ireenhouse 
I.  mplete    with    our  Patent  Iron 


SENO  FOIK  CKNT.S  FOK  II.IASTK.ATKD  CATAI,0<ilIKS. 

—  233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.    The  busin 
meet  the  Krowlne  demand  for  o 
unsurpaBsed  facUl 


:llltle8  are  now  prepared  to  flll  the  largest  order 

machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  p 

our  Intent4on  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  contir 

that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manne 

Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  tnow  you  will  give  us  an  ordt 


will  be  conducted  as  heretofore. 
We  have  accordingly  enlarged  our 
""  "     '  ■  ■         notice.    Our  latest" improved 


Introduce  to  the  trade 
of  William  Dopffel 
•n  a  larger  scale  to 
capacity  and  with 


your  patronage  I 


tlsfactory  toall. 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO..  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherpurpose.    UflT.AIQ 

Send  for  IllustratedCatalogue    IIUI      Hill 

De  LAMATER-RIDER  and  PUMPING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  r-i^pii^,. 

PUMPING     ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 


etha 


They 


Btreanis  or  any  k.ud  of  well.    They  S 

can  be  arrani^ed  for  an  v  kind  of  fuel  - 

Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons  °= 
ot  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When   wrltlnK  niontlun   IJ 


THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS. 

Thenew  Park  Pence,  -'II  mil.. s  v>um     Klk  hlEh, 
Buffalo  slrone.  Fawn  tiL'lii.   I N  t.i  iw  .■en  tree- 

PAgVw'ovEN  WIRE  FENc'e'c'o..  Ad'rianriVlich. 

Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING, 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  half  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
|2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol  3,  bound  in  style  uniform  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  express, 
not  prepaid,  |7.00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  inde.xes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


GARDENING. 


Dec.  15, 


Import   Prices  for   Rhododendrons  and 
Hardy    Azaleas. 


HARDY  AZALEAS. 

GHENT  AZALEAS,  good  plants  of  the  finest  known  kinds, 
well  budded,  equal  to  those  sold  here  at  81.50  each  . 
88  00  per  dozen:  850.00  per  100 


GHENT  AZALEAS, 


i  above,  but  larger,  810.00  per  do 


GHENT  AZALEAS,  same  as  above,  but  extra  fine  and  large 

plants,  2}4  feet  high 813.50  per  dozen;  890.00  per  100 


RHODODENDRONS. 

lardy):   18  inches  high,  good 
tloom  buds,  regular  size  that 

retail's  "here  at  81.-50  each,  $10,50  per  dozen  ....  870.00  per  100 

Best  named  varieties  (entirely  hardy);   2  to  2^   feet,  good, 

bushy  plants,  well  set  with  bloom  buds,  814.00  per  dozen  .   805  00  per  100 
Best  named  varieties  (entirely  hardy);  selected  plants,  3  feet 

high,  well  set  with  bloom  buds,  819.50  per  dozen  ...  .    8135  per  100 

Best  named  varieties  (entirely  hardy);  extra  selected  plants, 

3  feet  high,  well  set  with  bloom  buds,  825.00  per  dozen         8180  per  100 
Best  named  varieties  (entirely  hardy);    extra  selected  speci- 
mens, well  set  with  bloom  buds  3  to  (>  leet  high.  83to820each 
(These  plants  cannot  be  bought  in  this  country  for  three 

times  the  price.) 
SEEDLING    HVBRIDS,  grown  expressly  for  the  American 

trade.    Perfectly   hardy  and  very  beautiful  colors.     Nice 

bushy  plants,  and  all  well  set  with  bloom  buds,  18  inches 

high 88..50  per  dozen;  855.00  per  100 

SEEDLING  HVBRIDS,  .same  as  above,  but  finer  plants,  IJ^ 

to  2  feet  high      810.00  per  dozen;  865.00  per  100 

SEEDLING  HVBRIDS,  same  as  above,  extra  strong  plants, 

2  feet  high  and  upwards $13.00  per  dozen;  875.00  per  100 

The  above  prices  are  for  stock  grown  in  England,  and  include  all  charges  except  freight  from  New  York  City  to  point  of  destination. 
Orders  must  reach  me  not  later  than  February  ist,  and  the  plants  will  be  delivered  at  proper  time  for  planting,  about  April  1st.  The 
stock  offered  above  is  from  the  largest  and  best  grower  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  the  world,  and  is  superior  in  every  respect  to 
any  other  in  the  market.  Almost  all  the  notable  collections  of  Rhododendrons  in  the  world,  including  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell's  and  Profes- 
sor Sargent's,  near  Boston,  and  those  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  were  furnished  by  this  nursery.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfactory 
quality  guaranteed .    Descriptive  catalogue,  with  full  cultural  directions  and  testimonials  from  customers,  will  be  sent  on  application. 


.  88.00  per  dozen;  850.00  per  100 


AZALEAS,  New  Hybrids,  lovely  new  hybrid  varieties  of 
Ghent  and  Mollis,  offered  only  by  Mr.  Waterer,  nice  bushy 
plants.  (These  are  the  Azaleas  that  attracted  so  much 
attention  at  the  World's  Fair. I 810  50  per  dozen;  870  00  per  UO 


S^NEW    LILACS    ON    THEIR    OWN    ROOTS.  ^ 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  multitude  of  new  varieties  of  Lilacs  grown,  and  some  of  them  have  very  great  beauty,  but  unfortun- 
ately almost  all  the  stock  offered  both  in  this  country  and  Europe  has  been  budded  on  privet  and  is  practically  worthless,  for  Lilacs 
grown  on  this  are  certain  to  die  in  a  few  years.  Nurserymen  bud  Lilacs  on  privet  because  they  can  produce  a  large  stock  quickly  and 
inexpensively,  but  one  Lilac  on  its  own  roots  is  worth  a  score  of  budded  plants. 

1  have  arranged  with  a  leading  English  nursery  to  supply  the  varieties  described  which  are  of  the  best,  in  good,  strong  plants 
ON   THEIR  OWN    ROOTS. 

ALBA    GRANDIFLORA,    very    large   pure   white    trusses   of        SOUVENIR  DE  LOUIS  SPATH,  most   distinct   and   beautiful 
flowers.  variety,  trusses  immense,  very  compact  florets,  very  large, 

LEMOINEI  FLORE  PLENO,  double  rose-colored  flowers,  fine.        cHARtEsTlary  shining  leaves  and  great  trusses  of  reddish 
MARIE  LEQRAYE,  large  panicles  of  white  flowers.  purple  flowers. 

Prices,  $1.00  each;  $10.00  per  dozen;  $65.00  per  hundred. 

Not  less  than  one  dozen  supplied  unless  with  an  order  for  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  Orders  must  reach  me  not  later  than 
Feb.  Ist.  Prices  include  all  import  charges  and  freight  to  New  York  City.  Freight  from  New  York  City  must  be  paid  by  purchaser. 
Quality  guaranteed,  and  stock  need  not  be  tiken  if  not  satisfactory. 

J.    WILKINSON     ELLIOTT, 


STEVENSON  BUILDING. 


Landscape    Architect, 

PITTSBURG, 


PA. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

Vou  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ORNATIENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

BARGAINS    IN 


FLOWERS 


Box  2,    Coed  &  Reese  Co.,  Sprinf 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  -&  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

/lans  and  estimates  furnisliecl  on  application 


Architectural  Office, 


Factory:     irvington-on-HudS' 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CHICAGO,  JANUARY  i,  1896. 


^^^ 


THE   CILIOIAN    SILVER   FIB. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SILVER  flR  TREES. 


The  bulk  of  the  evergreen  trees  grown 
ill  our  gardens  consists  of  firs,  spruces, 
pines,  junipers,  arbor  vit<ES  and  cedars. 
.Ml  of  these  genera  contain  some  very 
beautiful  and  desirable  trees,  and   too  ex- 


cept in  cedar  some  of  little  worth  in  orna- 
mental planting.  But  as  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  too  big  for  one  paper,  we  shall  con- 
fine our  attention  at  this  time  to  the  firs. 
Abies  is  the  botanical  name  of  fir,  and 
P/'cea  of  spruce.  In  a  general  way  both 
genera  resemble  each  other;  the  trees  are 
evergreen,  with  a  tall  straight  trunk  and 
thickly  furnished  with  branches  from  the 
ground  up,  giving  the  plants  a  sharply 
pyramidal  contour.  An  e.xpert  among 
trees  can  tell,  a'  a  glance,   whether  a  tree 


is  a  fir  or  a  spruce,  but  the  uninitiated 
seldom  can.  The  cones  of  fir  trees  grow 
upright,  those  of  spruces  hang  down- 
ward. 

We  find  that  fir  trees  like  good  land  to 
grow  in,  that  is,  not  so  much  land  sur- 
f.-ited  with  manure,  but  a  naturally  good 
loamy  soil  such  as  would  grow  good 
potatoes  or  corn,  and  good  drainage.  It 
your  garden  is  not  of  such  soil,  do  the 
next  best  thing;  in  preparing  the  holes  to 
plant  the  firs  in   dig  them  out  deep,  say 
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two  feet,  and  wide,  say  five  or  more  feet, 
removing  the  poor  earth  and  filling  up 
with  good  loam.  Give  the  trees  a  good 
start  to  begin  with  and  in  after  years 
they  will  hold  their  branches  better  than 
they  would  had  they  been  planted  in 
gravelly  or  sandy  land. 

Among  the  best  kinds  to  plant  are 
Nordman's,  Cilician,  Cephalonian,  and 
white  fir. 

Nordman's  Fir  {Abies  Nordmanniana), 
a  native  of  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus,  is 
the  most  generally  planted  of  all  firs,  and 
deservedly,  for  it  is  a  noble,  handsome 
tree,  hardy  and  easy  to  grow,  and  its 
leaves  are  of  a  deep,  rich  green  color.  It 
is  one  of  the  latest  to,  start  into  growth 
in  spring. 

The  Cilician  Silver  Fir  (A  Cilkica) 
from  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  is  also 
a  beautiful  object  in  the  garden,  and  quite 
hardy  with  us,  but  not  so  in  the  rigorous 
west.  It  starts  to  arrow  in  spring  about 
three  weeks  ahead  of  the  Nordman's  fir. 
Our  front  page  illustration  engraved  from 
a  photograph  of  one  of  these  Cilician 
silver  firs  taken  at  Dosoris  last  June  will 
give  one  some  idea  of  what  a  fine  ever- 
green tree  it  makes.  This  specimen  is 
growing  on  an  open  lawn  among  other 
trees,  and  is  of  perfect  form  from  the 
ground  up,  it  is  21  feet  in  height  and  65 
feet  around  its  spread  of  branches.  It  is 
about  nineteen  years  planted  and  perhaps 
twenty-five  years  old.  Now,  there  is  a 
practical  lesson  in  this  tree  we  wish  you 
to  note.  When  a  fir  tree  gets  to  be  about 
twenty  j-ears  old  it  begins  to  lose  its 
lower  branches,  but  this  tree  doesn't 
show  any  tendency  in  that  direction;  on 
the  contrary  its  branches  lie  flat  upon  the 
earth}  spreading  out  on  the  ground,  and 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  there  is  not 
a  gap  anywhere.  Another  thing:  An 
ordinarj'  tree  has  whorls  of  branches 
with  visible  intemodes  between  them, 
this  specimen  doesn't  show  that,  and  yet 
its  trunk  is  straight  and  its  leader  perfect. 
How  is  this  done?  By  holding  the  leader 
in  check,  that  is,  every  year  we  cut  off  the 
tip  of  it  in  summer  and  in  spring  cut  it 
back  to  the  bud  from  which  we  wish  it  to 
start  again.  And  don't  we  trim  in  the 
body  of  the  tree  to  get  it  so  symmetrical? 
Never.  No  knife  or  shears  is  used  on  the 
bodies  of  these  trees.  But  in  early  May 
when  they  are  breaking  into  growth,  if 
a  branch  shows  a  tendency  to  strike  out 
beyond  the  others  we  simplj-  nip  out  one 
or  more  of  its  young  terminal  buds.  How 
do  we  get  up  there  to  prune  the  leader? 
you  may  ask.  We  have  a  long  double  or 
folding  ladder,  and  an  extra  long  handled 
Waters'  tree  pruner.  This  Cilician  fir  isn't 
the  only  tree  like  this  at  Dosoris,  there 
are  dozens  just  as  fine,  though  most  of 
them  not  so  high. 

The  Cephalonian  Silver  Fir  (Abies 
Cephalonica)  from  the  mountains  of 
Greece  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all 
our  evergreen  trees  and  seems  hardy  and 
perfectly  at  home  with  us.  And  the  form 
of  it  called  Appolinis  is  just  as  fine. 

The  Colorado  White  Fir  (Abies 
concolor)  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
is  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  firs  for 
planting  in  rigorous  climates,  asit  is  both 
extra  hardy  and  handsome.  The  Califor- 
nian  forms  of  the  same  species  are  not 
hardy  enough  for  general  cultivation  even 
in  the  east. 

The  Spanish  Silver  Fir  ( Abies Pinsapo) 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in 
Spain  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  (see  illustra- 
tion on  front  page.  Gardening,  March 
15,  1894,  of  a  specimen  at  Dosoris).  but 
it  isn't  reliably  hardy  much  north  of  New 
York. 

The     Algerian    Silver     Pir    (Abies 


Numidica)  is  one  of  our  gem  conifers.  But 
although  it  thrives  here  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  and  without  the  least  injury  in  sum- 
mer or  winter,  it  is  a  treeforwhosehardi- 
ness  north  of  New  York,  we  will  not 
vouch. 

The  Balsam  Fir  (Abies  balsamia)  so 
common  in  our  mountains  isn't  worth 
planting  in  the  garden,  as  it  has  a  pre- 
disposition to  soon  become  bare  stemmed 
at  the  bottom. 

The  Southern  Balsam  (Abies  Fraseri) 
of  the  southern  Alleghanies  is  pretty 
while  young,  but  it  too  will  lose  its  lower 
branches  after  awhile. 

The  Japanese  Momi  Fir  (Abies  firms), 
is  the  largest  and  finest  fir  tree  in  Japan, 
but  its  behavior  here  is  imsatisfactory;  it 
needs  good  soil  and  plenty  moisture  to 
grow  it  well,  and  even  then,  after  twenty 
years  it  will  likely  be  a  misshapen  plant 
thin  at  the  bottom. 

The  Common  Silver  Fir  of  Japan 
(Abies  homolepis  or  A.  bracbrphylla  as 
we  used  to  call  it)  is  a  very  beautiful 
plant  while  young,  and  well  worth  plant- 
ing, but  all  the  specimens  of  it  here  show 
a  tendency  to  become  thin-branched  at 
the  base  as  they  get  old. 

Veitch's  Silver  Fir  (Abies  Veitcbii)  is 
a  beautiful  and  desirable  species,  deep 
green  above,  silvery  white  underneath. 
To  grow  it  well  it  needs  good  ground  and 
plenty  moisture.  But  we  fear  as  years 
roll  by  it  will  act  like  A  homelepis  as 
regards  thinness. 

The  European  Silver  Fir  (Abiespecti- 
nata)  does  not  make  the  fine  tree  here 
that  it  does  in  Europe.  But  in  a  shelter 
belt  on  this  place  there  are  some  trees  of 
it  eighteen  year  old  kept  headed  down  to 
about  five  feet  high,  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
a  view,  and  they  make  a  most  refreshing 
dense  mass  of  deep  green  branches. 

The  Saghalien  Silver  Fir  (.-IWes 
Sacbalinensis)  and  the  Siberian  silver  fir 
(A.  Sibirica),  both  with  bright  deep  green 
leaves  are  handsome  species  and  hardy 
and  well  worth  cultivating. 

There  are  several  other  species  at 
Dosoris,  for  instance  nobilis,  grandis, 
magnifica,  subalpina,  but  among  the 
above  the  most  desirable  are  enumerated. 
The  Himalayan  Webbiana  lived  for  three 
years  with  us,  but  it  is  much  too  tender 
for  planting  here. 

While  silver  firs  are  quite  desirable  for 
garden  decoration,  e?st  and  south,  the 
Colorado  concolor  is  the  onlj'  one  we 
would  suggest  for  planting  north  and 
northwest  of  Chicago  But  bear  in  mind 
never  to  plant  silver  firs  in  a  city  garden, 
the  noxious  gases  destroy  them.' 


TREES.SHRUBS  AND  VINES  TRIED  AT  EOflN- 
DflLB,  HIOfllflND  PARK,  NEAR  CHICAGO. 
In  presenting  this  list  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  classify  the  subjects  as  regards 
their  relative  hardiness,  the  fact  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  it  gives  the 
experience  of  only  one  person  in  one  place, 
environment  and  condition  of  soil,  and 
perhaps  a  different  treatment  might  pro- 
duce other  results.  However  that  may 
be,  I  trust  that  the  list  given  will  be  a 
guide  to  those  in  a  similar  climate  who 
have  neither  the  time  nor  money  to  in- 
dulge in  experimental  planting.  The  list 
of  hardy  material  includes  enough  orna- 
mental plants  to  embellish  any  grounds, 
however  large.  I  have  on  trial  several 
species  of  the  handsome  Japanese  retinos- 
poras,  while  it  is  too  early  to  report  on 
them,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some 
of  the  varieties  of  this  ornamental  ever- 
green can  be  successfully  handled  here  if 
planted  in  sheltered  positions.  In  order 
to  make  the  list  complete  I  have  included 
man3'  things  which  "we  all    know  are 


hardy"  and  some  plants  have  been  omit- 
ted because  they  have  not  yet  had  a  fair 
trial. 


Acer  platanoides,  Norway  maple.  Europe. 
Acer  platanoides  var.  Schwedleri,   Schwedler's 

A.  platanoides  var.  Eeitenbachii.  Reitenbueh's 

A.  platanoides  var.  Lorbergii.  Lorberg's  maple. 
A.  platanoides  corapacta  globosa,  compact 
^-headed  maple. 


mp  maple,  N.  A. 
nala.    Ginnala   maple 


Briot's  horse  ciiesi 
Ailantus  glandu 
Alnus  incana.  h. 


■reules-  club,  X.  A. 

■  birch.  Europe, 
laciniatu,  weepin;;  cut-leavt 

laciniata    Youngii,' Young 

■  pe. 

■  •ns  pc  ii.liila.  weeping  Siberia 


Cratxgui,,  English  and  .Vmerican  varieties, 
thorns. 

Fagus  sylvatica  var.  heterophvlla,  fern-leavi'd 
beech,  Europe. 

F.  sylvatica  var.  purpurea  Riversi,  Rivers'  pur- 
ple beeeli.  Europe. 

F.  sylvatica  pendula,  weeping  European  beech. 
Europe. 

F.  sylvatica  tricolor,  three  colored-leaved  beech. 

Fraxinus  excelsior  variegata,  variegated  leaved 
ash,  Europe. 
Gymnocladus  Canadensis,  Kentucky  coffee  tree. 

Halesia  tetraptera.  silver  bell,  N.  A. 
Kcelreuteria  paniculata.  China. 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  tulip  tree,  N.  .\. 
Morus  alba    pendula.  Teas' weeping    inulbe;-r\. 

!■  I    i;  Hi,  BoUes'silver-leaved 


Parkraannii,  Parkman': 
lea.  red    flowering  crab 


scarlet  oak,  N.  A. 
lak,  N.  A. 
ar.  Osbcckii.Osbec 


^  ,  .  ,  1  ,  ., 

1    vitcllina 

Britzensis.  mahogan; 

S.  pentandra 

:.r.  pendula. 

Kilmarnock  weeping 

(laurifolia) 

.  laurel-leaved  willow 

S.  Petzholdii  pendula.  Petzholds  w.-epiui;  "il 
"s.'nigS  Petzholdii  pendula,  bhu-k  u.-ep,ng  wi|. 
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lluwer,  N.  A. 
>  ■■pt-scentPd     virKins 


illora.iimlGhPii 


'„'ii.  Thuiiberg's  barber: 
'ii.)'Aquifoliuiu.    Rorl. 


•.■oldiMi  bflls.  Chi 
LTaiidillorii,  large 
jclden    St.    .Tohu'i 


.  odoratus.  flowering  raspberry.  N.  A. 

Tu'.;rii    var.  ;uiri-a  and  variegata,  golden 

r -lurried  elder.  Siberia 

ihv  I     I  i    ri'-.emary  willow, 

i.il,   I  ,        '  !■  ii-i.-.    buffalo    berry. 


^■a,  .lapaii. 

eana.  lionry-leaved  spiraea,  Croat 

Calilnniensis.  Reeves'  spiraea,  .la) 


u,,.-reepiugeuom-  \V.  C.  Egan, 

ar.  lielgiea.   Diiiel,  Ugandale,  Highland  Park,  near  Chicago. 

"  "''      """■^'■"'  ^  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FROM  THE  WOODS. 

III!!  '^.  A.  I  li''iil  nnii-ii  iK'tter  successin transplant- 

riii-m;i|ir   \   A.  \ng  Kill ni in  latifolia,   or  laurel,   as   I  like 

-  »--i'  -111  I  I'  better  to  call   it — than  I  expected  after 

111 I  ii^iiM  reading  your  article  in   vSeptember,  1894. 

,"    ;'    'j'  I  "  !|'I,'\  I  have  some  bushes  two  years  old  and 

,!     ,      I      li       \  several  others  a  year  old  that    seem   in 

1     I    I          I  Ilk,  good  condition.    They  are  not  very  beau- 

"'''■  tit'ulyet.butthey  are  ahve  andapparently 

,!,,,,  I,  :,,,,    !,/,.,  happ3'.    Of    other    shrubs    that    I    have 

M;     ,  I,    1  iiini^  brought  from  the  woods  I  have  several 

III  sn:,\,  bn\,-s  .111(1  inkberries,    with     their    fine     evergreen 

Cornelian  eherry:  foliage,   a   bay,  two   or  three    plants   of 

Andromeda  Afar/ana,  several  green  briers, 

when  sliglitly  pro-  three  flowering   dogwoods,  two  of  them 

,,,    I  years  but  very  fine,  a  low  green  willow,  a  sage  wil- 

1     in  low,  a  dwarf  sumach  or  i?/2us  copa///na,  a 

1".  s 'ihv  I'vs'i  •"■'■'■I  sheep  laurel  and  a  fine  swamp  magnolia 

of  round  close  habit  that  had  twenty- 

I  n.iun,  mil  III. I  eight  blossoms  the  firstyear  thati  trans- 

''"  "'  "  '"  '  II'  |"li-  planted  it.  I  have  also  a  holly,  twosweet 

,1,1,.. I     II,,.    |,iii|,ir-  gums  and  a  fine  little  red   maple.    But 

IK  i.iiiiiiKii  IhhK  though    I    must    have    brought    twenty 

pines    from    the    woods — ^Jersej-     scrub, 

'I'l^    '  "  II"  Indian  and  yellow — I  have  not  made  one 

iiini  ,,  ^il^c■r^n:  ,ni  live,  and  Only  two  junipers  Out  of  a  dozen. 

III!'  "'11,  II  iiii.i  :iii  I  have  transplanted  these  evergreens  at 

M   ,,i„,v,i  1  \  11   lll^-  every  season  of  the  year,   and  of  everj' 

i«iMiic.ii  aiiii  n.'il  size  I  could  almost  saj'.  I  have  dugabout 
them  and  headed  in  their  roots  the  pre- 

;";™u!'lfut  terini'nal  ^'""j   Y^'"'-     }    ^"""^   d°"e   everything    I 
could   learn,   but  could   not  make  them 

I  ss  tree:  retains  its  live.      And  I  have  struggled  too  with  the 

ii^  I, idonoak  sassafras  and  sour  gum,  two  of  our  pret- 
tiest trees,  but  they  follow  each  other  to 

11.  -  Niiiiji-eiia  tr the  grave,  one  after  another  with  perfect 

..,1.     II  weiuistaki-  unanimitv.                                                X. 

ht  if  sheltered  from  gouth  New  Jersey. 


slow  i 


THE  JflPflN  nLlSf\Ch(.Onmo,m„//ius/,tigra>is 
grandrjlora) . 

How  many  of  you  have  ever  had  a 
breath  of  its  spiciness?  For  hardiness  it 
iust  about  holds  its  own  at  Richmond, 
Va.  [Not  uncommon  at  Washington. 
— Eu.]  or  on  a  wall  at  London,  England. 
It  is  deciduous,  and  in  winter  itiscovered 
with  small  dull  yellowish  flowers  which 
are  among  the  mojt  delightfully  fragrant 
in  the  universe.  Although  it  is  rather  a 
sprawling  shrub,  b_v  pinching  in  its  shoots 
it  can  be  kept  in  bounds  and  compact.  It 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  garden  in 
spring,  and  lifted  and  potted  or  boxed 
early  in  the  fall,  and  in  this  waj'  we  can 
enjoy  its  delicious  flowers  in  the  house  or 
cool  greenhouse  in  winter.  But  planted 
out  in  a  cool  greenhouse  as  we  do  camel- 
lias, what  a  delightful  plant  it  isl 

James  McPherso.x. 

True.  And  better  than  that,  we  can 
grow  it  out  of  doors  at  New  York,  and 
enjoy  it  too,  as  we  will  show  you.  At 
Dosoris  we  have  a  specimen  6  or  7  feet 
high  and  several  years  old  growing  in  the 
south  edge  of  a  rhododendron  bed.  About 
the  middle  of  November  we  tie  up  its 
branches  together  somewhat,  then  set  up 
a  wooden  box  like  a  cupboard  over  it,  but 
instead  of  boarding  the  south  side  of  the 
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box  we  fasten  a  sash  into  it  that  we  open 
and  shut  like  a  cupboard  door;  and  mulch 
the  ground  with  a  heavy  mass  of  oak  tree 
leaves.  During  December,  January  and 
February  this  bush  blooms  beautifully, 
and  every  time  we  pass  bj'  there  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  opening  the 
window,  to  snift'  the  fragrant  air,  feast 
our  eyes,  and  pick  a  sprig  of  the  blos- 
soms." The  leaves  too,  dried  or  green,  are 
spici-.  To  us  it  has  another  interest,  a 
remembrance  of  our  youth,  namely,  aside 
from  Buckleya  distichophylla,  a  North 
Carolina  shrub,  this  Japan  allspice  was 
the  hardest  plant  to  strike  from  cuttings 
we  ever  tried  to  propagate;  from  layers 
it  roots  all  right. 


it  might  be  well  to  try  slender  wooden 
rods— say  %-inch  in  diameter  and  made 
of  clear  white  pioe,  and  painted — run 
upright  and  fastened  together  on  the  side 
next  the  pillars  by  thin  wire  and  staples. 
Long  bamboo  stakes  would  also  answer, 
but  they  are  not  as  durable  as  the  painted 
pine  strips.— Ed.] 


HALL'S  JflFflN  HONEYSUCKLE. 

1  see  in  Gardeni.ng,  December  1,  some- 
body asking  if  Japan  honeysuckle  is  hardy 
in  W.  Va.  In  twenty  years  it  has  been 
killed  to  the  ground  with  me  three  times, 
last  winter  being  one,  but  as  it  grows  up 
again  from  the  ground  so  rapidly  the  kill- 
ing hardly  delays  its  blooms,  and  if  the 
old  wood  is  left  it  is  covered  by  June.  I 
only  wish  it  was  killed  now  and  then,  as 
with  all  its  good  qualities,  and  I  value 
them  highly,  it  is  a  terrible  nuisance  if  it 
gets  a  start  on  a  fence  or  in  grass. 

KILLING  AILANTUS, 

I  have  killed  ailantus,  the  most  ]X'r- 
sistent  sprouter  I  ever  fought,  by  boring 
holes  in  the  stump  and  keeping  them  filled 
«ith  salt,  and  have  a  notion  to  try  it  on 
my  fence  honeysuckle. 

A  DEBILITATED  TREE  P.UONY. 

For  fifteen  or  maybe  twenty  years  I 
have  had  a  shrub  psony  growing  in  the 
same  spot.  For  some  years  it  has  had 
such  little  trifling  blooms  no  one  would 
ever  guess  how  pretty  its  flowers  used  to 
be.  Manuring,  trimming,  etc.  have  done 
no  good.  Must  I  move  it?  [Yes,  by  all 
means.  And  when  you  dig  it  up  look  and 
see  if  there  is  anything  the  matter  with 
the  roots.  If  they  are  cankered  or  worm- 
eaten  cut  away  the  diseased  parts.  Plant 
in  fresh,  good  soil,  that  doesn't  get  very 
dry  in  summer.  If  the  roots  are  diseased 
fresh  soil  may  not  restore  them  to  full 
health;  but  if  they  are  all  right  it  should 
help  them  greatly.— Ed.] 

HYDRANGEA     PANICULATA    GROWS     WEAK. 

I  have  an  old  shrub  of  this  hydrangea 
whose  flower  heads,  notwithstanding 
encouraging  treatment,  are  quite  small 
compared  with  what  thev  used  to  be. 
What  should  I  do  for  it?  [Cut  it  back 
hard,  then  lift  it  carefully  and  transplant 
it  into  fresh  ground;  the  soil  should  be 
deep  and  rich,  and  if  practicable  moistish 
in  summer.  Far  sooner  than  bother 
transplanting  an  old  bush  like  that,  how- 
ever, we  would  rather  plant  a  young  one. 
Or  grow  the  old  one  for  another  j'earand 
elbow  a  few  of  the  side  branches  into  the 
ground  as  layers  and  a  year  later  sever 
them  and  transplant  them.— Ed.] 


In  answer  to  my  inquiry  about  cover- 
ing smooth  pillars  with  vines,  page  67, 
you  suggest  putting  wire  netting  around 
the  pillars  to  support  the  vines.  Will  not 
the  wire  get  too  hot  and  kill  the  young 
vines?  I  tried  the  netting  as  a  frame  for 
clematis  and  have  nearly  killed  my 
clematis  with  it;  shall  take  it  down  next 
spring.  It  gets  hot  down  in  this  country 
in  summer  and  makes  iron  pretty  uncom- 
fortably warm  I  assure  you.  [If  the 
painted  wire  netting  gets  too  hot  for 
clematis— the  large  flowered  ones  only 
we  presume,  not  species  like  [lanjciilain— 


UNDER      TflE     MULBERRY      TREE      NOTHING 
GROWS. 

Under  a  mulberry  tree  near  my  house  is 
one  of  those  "shady  corners"  that  no 
plant  can  be  tempted  to  "enjoy,"  in  spite 
of  what  one  of  your  correspondents  says 
on  page  322  in  the  last  volume  of  Gar- 
dening. Ferns,  myrtle,  wintergreen.  Eu- 
phorbia Ipecacuanha,  the  low  blackberry 
and  quantities  of  other  plants  got  in 
shady  woods  and  carefully  transplanted, 
refuse  like  the  grass  to  live  there.        X. 

South  New  Jersey. 

Dig  or  fork  the  ground  three  or  four 
inches  deep  under  the  tree,  regardless  of 
roots,  then  spread  some  old  leaf  soil  one 
or  two  inches  deep  over  it.  Now  plant 
periwinkle  (what  you  call  "myrtle"), 
English  ivy,  creeping  hypericum,  or  Hall's 
Japanese  huneysuckle  in  it,  and  let  them 
run  at  will.  To  insure  success,  have  these 
plants  growing  in  good  soil  in  your  gar- 
den for  one  or  two  years  before  setting 
them  out  so  that  each  one  of  them  will  be 
a  well  rooted,  independent,  established 
plant.  Do  this  in  September  or  early 
October  to  give  the  plants  six  months  in 
which  to  get  established  before  the  mul- 
berry leaves  come  on  to  shade  them.  It 
isn't  the  shade  altogether  that  is  ruinous 
to  the  carpeting  plants,  butthe  dry,  often 
hard,  surface  sod,  for  the  mulberry  is  a 
surface  feeder  as  well  as  a  deep  rooter. 
If  you  once  get  a  good  thick  sod  of  vines 
there  so  as  to  catch  and  hold  leaves  to 
make  it  spongy,  and  rain  when  it  falls, 
many  a  little  plant  will  feel  at  home 
under  the  tree,  that  would  die  there  if  the 
ground  were  bare,  hard  and  dry.  In  dig- 
ging the  ground  when  preparing  it,  if 
many  young  roots  are  cut  or  torn  up  it 
may  be  well  to  balance  this  loss  by  cut- 
ting in  the  top  of  the  tree  a  little.  But 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  a  good  carpet 
of  plants  under  a  low  thick  branched  tree, 
be  it  mulberrv  or  anv  other. 


HflONOLlfl  FUSCflTfl. 

Everj-one  who  loves  perfume  should 
keep  a  plant  of  this  Chinese  little  ever- 
green shrub  by  them.  It  isn't  hardy  but 
like  Daphne  odora  and  Camellia  Japonica 
it  will  stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost  for  a 
short  time  unhurt.  It  is  easily  obtained 
and  easy  to  manage.  It  may  be  planted 
out  of  doors  in  a  shady  border  in  spring, 
and  lifted  and  potted  or  boxed  in  August 
or  September.  The  plants  soon  form  a 
mass  of  roots  like  a  bush  of  box,  enabling 
them  to  bear  frequent  transplantings 
with  very  little  check.  [It  is  called 
Micbelia  fuscata  nowadays.  It  is  one  of 
the  gems  among  hardy  shrubs  in  gardens 
in  the  southern  states.— Ed.] 

James  McPherson. 

A  hedge  in  Wisconsin.— G.  P.  G., 
Chicago,  wishes  to  know  what  are  the 
most  suitable  plants  to  set  out  for  a  hedge 
at  Lake  Beulah,  Wis.,  for  the  entrance  to 
a  country  place.  Mr.  Albert  Salisbury  of 
Wisconsin  answers:  "For  a  hedge  to  be 
kept  closely  trimmed  use  arbor  vit^  or 
hemlock;  for  a  windbreak,  the  Colorado 
blue  spruce.  The  green  varieties  of  this 
spruce,  are  what  are  commonly  used  for 
hedges,  and  they  can  be  had  in  nurseries 


at  reasonable  rates.  Outside  of  ever- 
greens, the  common  barberry  is  about  the 
best  hedge  plant  for  this  region." 

.\  pretty  hedge  plant.— For  a  low 
hedge  effect  nothing  is  prettier,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  variegated  leaved  cor- 
chorus  or  ktrria  as  it  is  also  called, 
trimmed  slightly  now  and  again.  Per- 
haps you  will  say  variegated  hedges  are 
not  in  good  taste.  J.  W.  B. 

Plainfield,N.J. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


TROPflEOLUM  5FECI0SUM. 

Can  you  give  me  some  advice  as  to 
growing  Tropeeolum  speciosum  from 
seed?    I   failed  last  season  to  germinate 


one  seed.  Last  month  I  had  some  seed 
sent  me  from  England;  these  I  soaked 
over  night  and  planted  in  ordinary  soil 
in  a  box  and  put  the  same  in  cellar. 
Should  they  get  some  frost  this  fall  or 
will  they  start  without  it?  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  tubers,  so  am  anxious  to 
grow  it  from  seed  if  possible.  L.  O.  P. 
St.  Francois  Xavier,  Manitoba. 

Get  fresh  seed,  in  the  fall,  and  sow  it  at 
once,  say  in  wooden  flats  as  you  have 
done,  then  place  the  flats  in  a  cool  but 
frost-proof  cellar  to  remain  there  till 
spring.  Place  a  little  fresh,  clean,  loosely 
shaken-up  swamp  moss  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  to  keep  it  moist.  When  spring 
opens,  or  before  that  if  the  seeds  g^rrmi 
nate,  bring  the  box  up  from  the  cellarand 
set  it  in  a  cold  frame  out  of  doors,  or  if 
the  seedlings  are  up,  keep  it  in  the  window- 
till  the  young  plants  can  be  safely  trusted 
outside.  But  it  isn't  an  easy  matter  to 
propagate  it  from  seed. 

We  are  glad  to  know  of  your  earnest 
endeavor  to  cultivate  this  lovely,  hardy 
vine,  and  and  hope  you  will  succeed.  It 
is  a  herbaceous  perennial  species,  a  native 
of  Chili,  and  although  it  is  hardy  at  New 
York,  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  hardy  in 
Manitoba  unless  under  a  very  heavy 
winter  mulching  Oh,  howgrand  we  have 
seen  it  in  some  European  gardens,  form- 
ing a  wall  of  neat  foliage,  and  ablaze 
from  bottom  to  top  with  brilliant  ver- 
milion blossoms,  in  other  places  spreading 
over  rocks  and  bushes  in  like  manner  as 
our  wild  clematis  and  mikania  do  when 
they  run  over  our  shrubbery.  One  of  the 
prettiest  floral  sights  we  remember  was 
at  Altyre  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where 
the  gable  end  of  the  blacksmith's  house, 
in  the  wood,  covered  with  this  tropaeo- 
lum,  was  a  sheet  of  flame  from  the  ground 
to  the  ride.  Aj'e,  it  was  finer  there  in  the 
poor  man's  yard  than  we  ever  saw  it  in 
a  nobleman's  garden.  Notwithstanding 
that,  however,  it  is  a  hard  plant  to  grow, 
and  it  behaves  exasperatingly  with  us.  It 
seems  to  prefer  a  cool,  moist  well-drdined 
soil,  shelter  from  wind,  and  an  eastern  or 
southeastern  aspect.  But  don't  subject 
the  roots  to  hard  frost,  mulch  them  deeply 
in  winter.  If  you  fail  with  seeds,  try 
roots.  Packed  in  slightly  damp  moss  in 
a  tin  box,  all  to  weigh  less  than  eight 
oimces,  you  can  import  them  from  Europe 
by  mail  in  good  condition. 


HEAVENLY  BLUE  MORNING  GLORY. 

With  ipomosa  Heavenly  Blue,  after 
three  years'  experience,  I  am  as  much 
pleased  as  I  am  disgusted  with  the  yellow 
cosmos.  The  Heavenly  Blue  deserves  its 
name,  and  I  know  of  no  flower  more  re- 
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THE  MANY  FLOWERED   TORCH   LILY 


fined  and  elegant,  and  though  it  blooms 
with  me  too  late  to  perfect  seed,  I  yet 
each  year  plant  a  stretch  of  some  500 
feet  for  the  enjoyment  received  from  them. 
One  point  which  has  not  been  made 
prominent,  but  which  should  be,  is  that 
if  a  piece  of  the  vine  in  bloom  is  cut  off 
with  undeveloped  buds  and  taken  into 
the  house  and  put  in  water,  thebuds  will 
develop  and  open  up  daily  as  though 
growing  on  the  vine.  This  enables  one 
to  produce  a  beautiful  efl'ect  by  twining 
the  cuttings  around  pictures  or  small 
statuary,  cabinet  mantels,  etc.  Another 
point  in  its  favor  is  that  it  opens  about 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  continues 
open  until  about  3  to  4-  in  the  afternoon. 
Throughout  it  is  both  elegant  and 
charming.  A.  W.  Smith. 

.\merieus,  Georgia,  Nov.  7. 


THE  MflNY  FLOWERED  TORCH  LILY. 

{Kmphiit'ux  nioiiles    var.  floribunda). 

How  keeping  trace  of  these  botanical 
names  does  bother  one!  We  used  to  give 
this  species  Tritoma  Uvaria  for  a  botani- 
cal name,  and  "fiery  poker"  for  an  Eng- 
lish one.  Well,  you  all  know  how  good  a 
plant  the  old  tritoma  is.  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  variety  of  it  called  fforibundu 
is  very  much  better  than  its  parent. 

It  is  an  accidental  seedling  that  origi- 
nated in  my  garden  a  few  years  ago.  I 
used  to  grow  a  good  many  clumps  of  the 
old  Tritoma  Uvaria  and  they  did  moder- 
ately well  with  me,  living  out  of  doors 
over  winter  under  a  mulch  of  leaves  and 
growing  nicely  ;ind  blooming  fairly  well 
in  summer.  One  day  1  noticed  a  distinct 
appearing  little  plant  unusually  full  of 
rising  flower  scapes,  near  an  old  clump 
and  marked  it,  and  early  the  following 
spring  lifted,  divided  and  replanted  it, 
keeping  it  by  itself.  It  has  proven  so 
much  better  and  more  floriferous  than 
the  old  form  that  I  have  discarded  all  of 
my  old  plants,  retaining  only  this  new 
v.iriety  to  which  I  have  given  the  nameof 
HuribuiiJa. 

It  is  such  a  free  bloomer  that  the  small- 
est piee.  planted  out  in  spring  will  bloom 


the  same  year.  Established  plants  begin 
flowering  very  early  and  keep  in  blossom 
more  or  less  till  frost  destroys  them  in 
November.  We  cut  our  first  out  of  door 
flowers  of  it  last  summer  on  Decoration 
Day;  the  blossoms  stand  7°  or  8°  of  irost 
in  fall  before  they  show  signs  of  injury. 
The  large  plant  shown  in  the  picture  had 
forty-nine  flower  spikes  on  it  during  last 
summer.  A  noticeable  point  about  this 
variety  is,  that  while  the  old  Uvaria  used 
to  seed  freely  with  me,  I  have  never 
found  a  good  seed  pod  on  the  fjoribiinda. 
It  is  also  hardier  than  the  old  sort,  stand- 
ing our  winters  here  without  any  protec- 
teetion,  but  of  course,  a  mulching  of 
leaves  for  it  always  advisable. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  J.  Elletson. 


HIBISCUS-CflNNflS. 

Where  can  I  buy  large  single  flowered 
hibiscus  bushes?  What  are  the  best 
variety  of  dwarf  cannas  and  where  can 
they  be  had?  Edgemoor. 

Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

1.  Dropanote  toj.  C.  Vaughan,  F.  R. 
Pitrson  Co.,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  or  Pitcher 
&  Manda,  whose  advertisenientsyou  will 
find  in  Gardeni.ng,  telling  them  what  you 
want,  and  the  size  and  number  of  the 
plants.  But  there  are  lots  of  large  single 
flowered  kindsof  hibiscus,  the  commonest 
being  H.  rosa-sinensis,  a  tender  shrub 
with  large  red.  scarlet  or  crimson  flowers; 
it  is  grown  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter 
and  may  be  kept  in  a  pot  or''tub,  or 
planted  out  in  summer.  What  we  call 
altha;a,  a  hardy  shrub  (may  get  killed  to 
the  snow  or  mulch  line  with  you)  that 
blooms  in  July  and  August,  is  Hibiscus 
Syriacus.  The  single  pure  white  is  a 
beautiful  shrub,  but  the  other  singles  are 
in  less  demand  than  the  doubles.  In 
ground  where  the  growth  would  be  hard 
and  well  ripened  this  shrub  will  live  bet- 
ter than  in  rich  soil  where  the  young 
growth  would  be  sappy.  A  very  common 
and  beautiful  hardy  hibiscus  with  large 
pink  or  white  blossoms  is  the  eastern 
swamp    rose    mallow     {Hibiscus    Mos- 


cbeutos).  It  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  and 
not  a  shrub,  that  is  it  dies  down  to  the 
ground  every  year  as  a  phlox  or  larkspur 
does,  but  on  account  ot  its  bold,  vigorous 
growth  it  is  often  classed  among  shrubs. 
Although  native  in  our  brackish  swamps 
i'.  thrives  in  common  inland  garden  soil 
just  as  well  as  any  other  plant,  and  is  a 
most  desirable  plant  to  have.  Get  a 
dozen  or  so  of  it,  give  it  good  somewhat 
moist  soil  to  grow  in,  throwan  arm'ulor 
two  of  tree  leaves  about  thecrowns  of  the 
plants  in  winter,  and  don't  be  disap- 
pointed if  they  don't  blooom  till  the 
second  year.  They  live  for  many  years, 
flower  very  generously,  and  ripen  lots  of 
seeds;  then  you  can  raise  any  quantity  of 
young  plants  from  your  own  saved  seeds. 
2.  Get  Madame  "Crozy, crimson-scarlet 
edged  with  yellow;  Queen  Charlotte, 
crimson  broadly  banded  with  yellow; 
Alphonse  Bouvier,  brilliant  crimson; 
Columbia,  crimson,  largetrusses;  Charles 
Henderson,  rich  crimson,  compact  spike; 
and  Eldorado  a  fine,  large  yellow  flower 
spotted  a  little.  While  these  are  excellent 
tried  sorts  each,  one  having  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage of  its  own,  get  a  dozen  or  so  of 
the  newer  varieties  (any  of  the  dealers 
mentioned  above  can  supply  them)  and 
plant  them  out  in  a  border  "or  even  in  a 
row  in  the  vegetable  garden,  four  feet 
apart,  in  deeply  dug,  well  manured  ground 
and  give  them  their  full  freedom.  In  them 
you  will  have  both  interest  and  pleasure. 


FIVE  MONTHS    OF  CflRNflTIONS. 

From  the  last  week  of. May  t  If  the  first 
of  November  1  IhinU  tlicie  was  not  a  day 
when  we  could  not  gather  at  least  a  little 
bunch  of  the  spicy  carnations  from  our 
garden.  And  this  is  the  way  we  raise 
them.  Sow  early  in  spring  seeds  of  the 
Grenadin,  Early  Vienna,  and  English 
border  carnations.  Transplant  about  a 
foot  apart,  or  farther  if  you  have  plentv 
of  room,  and  keep  them  in  vigorous 
growth  through  the  season.  They  are 
hardy  in  pretty  cold  climates.  They  are 
mostly  double  and  yield  flowers  of  many 
colors  and  shades,  some  of  them  large 
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and  ol  the  richest  fragrance.  The  Viennas 
or  Grenadins  will  be  first  to  bloom,  then 
come  the  EngHsh  border  plants,  and  these 
carrj-  the  bloom  into  July,  when  these 
three  kinds  are  most  done  for  the  year.  If 
we  were  to  depend  on  plants  from  seed 
alone  there  would  now  be  a  little  gap  be- 
fore the  Margaret  carnations  begin,  for 
notwithstanding  what  is  said  about  their 
blooming  in  f /ur  months  from  sowing,  I 
do  not  think  they  will  do  it  under  ordi- 
rary  conditions,  and  August  is  as  soon 
as  we  look  for  their  flowers,  the  seeds  be- 
ing sown  in  early  spring.  This  gap  is 
filled  by  planting  out  about  the  first  of 
May  some  rooted  cuttings  of  greenhouse 
varieties,  which  may  either  have  been 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  or  got  from  any 
florist  in  spring.  These  and  the  Mar- 
garets maintain  the  bloom  till  the  hard 
freezing  of  November.  The  seedlings, 
especially  of  the  first  three  kinds  are  the 
more  profuse  bloomers,  some  of  the  plants 
looking  as  if  they  had  hundreds,  certainly 
they  had  dozens'of  stalks  in  bloom. 
Plainfield,  N.J.  E.  R. 


HOW  TO  OROW   OLflDIOll. 

Knowing  that  the  late  Mr.  George  Such 
used  to  be  one  of  the  largest  growers  of 
gladioli  in  America,  and  what  an  honor- 
able and  conscientious  gentleman  he  was, 
and  so  good  a  friend  of  Garde.ning,  a 
few  days  before  he  sailed  for  Europe  last 
summer,  we  asked  him  to  tell  us  how  he 
grew  this  favorite  flower.  He  could  not 
then.  But  Mrs.  Such  has  sent  us  the 
following  notes  on  the  subject  which  were 
contributed  by  her  esteemed  husband  to 
the  London  Garden  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  are  as  pertinent  now  as  they  were 
then., 

"Over-rich  soil  and  too  much  moisture 
have  much  to  do  with  the  degeneration 
of  this  fine  flower.  For  fifteen  years  or 
more  I  have  been  a  wholesale  grower  of  the 
gladiolus,  and  at  the  present  time— Sep- 
tember 1880—1  have  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  bulbs  nearly  ready  to 
be  dug  up,  and  for  a  certainty,  hardly 
one  in  a  thousand  will  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  disease. 

"My  soil  is  extremely  sandy,  so  much 
so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
really  nothing  but  sand.  For  the  gladi- 
olus I  use  no  strong  manure  whatever,  in 
fact,  if  a  pretty  well  manured  crop  of 
corn,  or  some  other  rank  grower  has  oc- 
cupied the  land  during  the  previous  sea- 
son, I  have  the  ground  merely  plowed  up 
in  the  spring  and  have  the  bulbs  planted 
without  additional  preparation.  Plant- 
ing begins  about  .\pril  1  and  is  usually 
ended  by  May  1.  From  early  in  June  till 
the  end  of  August  we  have  a  tropical  heat, 
the  thermometer  rangingfrom  70°  to  85° 
and  90°.  This,  however,  does  not  disagree 
with  the  gladiolus,  unless  the  weather 
happens  to  be  very  dry  as  well  as  hot,  in 
that  case  the  plant  suffers,  especially  if 
the  flower  stalk  is  showing,  at  which 
time  a  soaking  rain  is  of  great  benefit. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  or  indeed 
sooner  with  some  varieties,  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  change  from  a  lively  green  color  to 
a  yellowish  brown,  showing  that  the  .sea- 
son's growth  is  at  an  end.  Then  digging 
up  begins,  each  digger  being  followed  by 
a  boy  who  cuts  off  the  stalks  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  taken  from  the  ground. 
The  bulbs  are  dried, not  in  thesun,  buton 
airy  shelves,  and  the  roots  are  cleaned  off 
during  rainy  days,  or  any  time  during 
the  winter,  whenever  that  is  convenient. 
"I  am  by  no  means  in  favor  of  keeping 
the  stalks  attached  to  the  bulbs  afterthey 
have  been  dug  up. 

"Gladiolus  bulbs,  to  come  out  in  good 
order  in  the  spring,  should   be  kept  cool 


and  dry  during  winter.  If  the  bulbs  are 
in  a  damp  place,  or  heaped  together  before 
they  are  fully  dried,  the  roots  will  start  in 
a  short  time,  and  a  top  growth  will  be 
likely  to  show  itself  as  well.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  cool  and  dry  they  may  be  kept, 
some  varieties  are  almost  sure  to  throw 
out  a  shoot  in  early  spring,  of  which  fact 
I  may  mention  that  the  kind  named 
Shakespeare  is  a  notable  example." 


FOTENTILLflS. 

E.  C,  Illinois,  wants  to  know  some- 
thing about  these,  and  asks: 

1.  "What  are  potentillas?" 

Atis.  A  genus  of  hardy  perennials  be- 
longing to  the  Rose  family  of  plants;  Eng- 
lish name  cinquefoil. 

2.  ■  "Whatarehybrid  potentillas— what 
are  they  hybrids  of?" 

Ans.  Garden  varieties,  single,  semi- 
double  and  double,  obtained  by  hybridiz- 
ing some  of  the  prettier  exotic  species  as 
P.  insignis,  yellow;  P.  atrosangtiinea, 
velvety  crimson,  and  P.  colorata,  pink, 
and  recrossing  their  progeny  till  the 
specific  identity  is  lost  sight  of 

3.  "Are  they  long  lived  and  hardy?" 
.•Ids.  Under  certain  favorable  condi- 
tions and  in  certain  soils  they  may  live 
for  several  years  without  being  disturbed, 
but  as  a  rule  they  need  breaking  up  and 
replanting  after  the  second  year.  They 
seem  to  be  fairly  hardy,  but  are  markedly 
better  for  a  mulching  of  light  loose  mate- 
rial or  evergreen  branches.  When  vvell 
grown  they  are  desirable  and  beautiful 
plants,  but  there  is  no  denying  that  they 
need  careful  attention,  in  fact  if  they 
didn't  we  would  see  more  of  them,  for 
they  have  long  been  in  cultivation. 

4.  "Are  they  easily  raised  from  seed?" 
.4ns.     Yes.    But  the  species  only  can  be 

depended  on  to  come  true  to  kind;  seed- 
lings of  varieties  come  mixed.  The  flow- 
ers are  generally  single  or  semi-double,  it 
is  seldom  that  we  get  a  good  double 
flower  from  seed. 

5.  "Will  they  blossom  the  first  year 
from  seed?" 

Ans.  The  singles  ought  to,  so  should 
the  semi-doubles;  the  full  double  or  named 
varieties  are  generally  propagated  by 
division  as  growth  begins  to  start  in 
early  spring,  and  should  bloom  the  first 
year,  but  of  course  more  the  next  summer. 

(■).  "Are  they  good  for  cutting,  mass- 
ing, or  what?" 

.Ins.  They  would  be  ii  we  could  get 
them  in  quantity  enough.  But  their  best 
place  seems  to  be  in  the  borders  and  wide 
front  of  shrubbery  beds  and  in  rockeries, 
where  they  are  more  at  home  for  garden 
than  house  decoration. 


CUPID  SWEET  PEfl. 


blossoms  for  cut  flowers  as  we  do  those 
of  the  other  sweet  peas,  but  for  this  end 
ii  is  not  as  desirable  as  they  are  because 
of  the  shortness  of  its  stems.  As  a  win- 
dow or  greenhouse  pot  plant  what  a 
gem  it  will  be.  We  can  have  it  in  bloom 
all  the  spring  as  we  can  oxalis,  musk, 
primrose  or  other  tufted  subjects.  It  will 
probably  be  the  lion  among  seed  nov- 
elties in  this  winter  and  spring's  cata- 
logues. Now  let  us  caution  our  readers 
who  buy  the  seeds  against  sowing  them 
deep.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  pot  or  pan  or 
wooden  flat  box  in  light  moist  soil,  cov- 
ering them  half  an  inch  deep;  or  in  a  cold 
frame  one-half  to  three- fourths  inch  deep; 
or  in  the  open  ground  an  inch  deep.  When 
the  plants  are  two  inches  high  lift  them 
very  carefully  and  transplant  them  singly 
into  pots  if  for  pot  culture,  or  in  rows  in 
the  garden,  the  plants  being  a  foot  asun- 
der in  the  row.  Don't  despair  if  the 
plants  come  up  slim  to  begin  with,  thev 
will  probably  branch  out  with  sturdy 
vigor  when  they  get  a  little  older. 


This  is  a  pure  white  flowered  sweet  pea 
of  pigmy  stature.  It  was  a  chance  seed- 
hng  discovered  at  Santa  Clara,  California, 
in  1893,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Morse,  and  sold 
by  him  to  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  grows  from  four  to  six  inches 
high,  is  very  stocky,  and  each  plant 
makes  a  leafy  mat  some  twelveto  twenty 
inches  across,  consisting  of  several  short- 
jointed  branches  that  haven't  the  least 
inclination  to  trail  or  climb.  The  plant 
is  also  exceedingly  floriferous,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  snow  white,  perfectly  formed, 
fragrant  blossoms  on  little  stalks  three 
to  four  inches  long.  This  little  beauty  is 
unique  among  sweet  peas.  Planted  in 
beds  as  we  would  verbenas  it  forms  a 
carpet  of  snow;  or  set  out  as  an  edging 
to  other  flower  beds  it  will  make  a  beau- 
tiful band  of  white.  While  its  use  out  of 
doors  will  be  for  garden  decoration  prin- 
cipally, if  we  wish  to   we  may   use  its 


GLOBE  flRTlC«OKE. 


W.,  Chicago,  wants  to  know  something 
about  the  globe  artichoke  as  a  decorative 
plant,  and  asks: 

1.  "Is  it  hardy?" 

No.  But  under  a  heavy  mulching  it 
lives  all  right.  It  is  a  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, thistle-like  plant  of  much  luxuriance 
of  fohage.  We  cut  it  off  close  to  the 
ground  in  November,  then  place  a  shovel- 
ful of  earth  or  coal  ashes  on  the  top  of  the 
crown  tamping  it  firm;  then  wait  till  the 
ground  freezes  and  place  a  big  armful  of 
leaves  on  top  of  each  stool,  and  the  old 
leaves  or  some  litter  over  the  tree  leaves 
to  keep  them  in  place. 

2.  "Will  good  plants  come  from  seed, 
or  is  it  perpetuated  from  suckers?" 

Good  plants  can  be  obtained  from  seed. 
If  sown  in  a  greenhouse  in  February  or 
March  and  planted  out  in  spring  many  of 
the  seedlings  will  bloom  the  first  year;  if 
not  sown  till  later,  they  are  not  apt  to 
bloom  till  the  following  year.  But  they 
will  make  fine  big  leafy  clumps.  By 
division  is  the  common  method  of  increas- 
ing them;  simply  dig  up  a  clump  and  chop 
it  through  into  several  pieces,  replanting 
these,  or  dig  up  some  pieces  from  the  sides 
of  the  old  clumps.  In  both  cases  they  will 
make  large  flowering  clumps  the  first 
year. 

CLEMATIS-RED  SPIDER. 

The  Japanesf.  Clematis  pa.niculata 
has  not  been  over  praised,  it  is  a  very 
satisfactory  plant;  always  clean  and 
healthy  looking,  and  a  sheet  of  fragrant 
blossoms  in  August  and  September. 

Red  spider  on  sweet  peas  troubled  me 
this  summer,  tobacco  dust  on  the  wet 
foliage  had  very  little  effect,  then  1  used 
the  hose  and  the  full  force  of  hydrant 
holding  the  nozzle  under  the  foliage,  two 
or  three  doses  were  sufficient.  [Tobacco 
in  any  form  is  useless  as  an  insecticide  in 
the  case  of  red  spider.— Ed.]  Gardeni.ni;: 
I  desire  to  add  my  quota  of  appreciation 
for  it;  it  is  filled  with  useful  practical 
information  and  I  hope  never  to  be  with- 
out it.  Even  the  advertisements  are  clean 
and  reliable,  no  quack  medicines  or  bogus 
jewelry.  I  have  the  three  Vols,  bound 
and  they  prove  invaluable  as  reference 
books.  J-  L. 

Waterloo,  Ontario. 


Pi.NK  Colored  Perennial  Poppies.— 
One  of  our  readers  asks  if  there  are  any 
of  these.  .Ins  Of  the  clear  pure  pinks 
such  as  we  have  in  carnations,  and  Shirley 
poppies  we  have  not  so  far  as  we  know, 
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CUPID  SWEET  PEA. 


but  the  common  Oriental  poppy  has  in 
recent  years,  been  broken  up  into  several 
shades' of  salmon  and  rose  as  well  as 
scarlet;  and  the  color  of  the  blooms  of 
Papaver  pilosum  is  a  sort  of  salmon-pink. 
All  are  easily  grown  and  good  perennials. 
Pilosum  is  readily  raised  from  seed. 


Chrysanthemums. 


My  CHRySflNTflEMUMS. 

My  chrysanthemums  have  done  quite 
as  vvell  as'could  be  expected,  considering 
the  indifferent  place  have  had  to  bloom 
them  in;  some  have  been  excellent,  nota- 
blv  Rider  Haggard,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Adams,  H. 
Balsley.  Latest  Fad,  Katherine  Leech, 
Mme.  Ed.  Rev,  Yellow  Queen,  Miss  Tacie 
H  Harper,  Philadelphia,  Kioto,  Marie 
Louise,  Eugene  Dailledouze,  M.  Jeffords, 
\Vm.  Falconer,  Col.  Tobin,  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Parker,  Jr.,  Chalfant,  Niveus,  The  Queen, 
Constellation,  Mutual  Friend,  Rose 
Wynne,  Mrs.  J.  H.  White,  Master  of  the 
Ciarden,  Mrs.  Jos.  Rossiter  and  Golden 
Dawn.  Helen  Bloodgood,  Fisher's  Torch, 
.Mrs.  W.H.  Trotter  and  Esther  Cleveland 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  It  may  be 
when  I  get  into  ray  greenhouse  another 
year  I  may  have  better  success  with  the 
disappointing  ones.  Fisher's  Torch,  as  I 
have  it,  is  worthless.  Octoroon  is  just 
coming  out  and  gives  good  promise. 

Whitehall,  Mich.,  Dec.  5.         C.  W.  R. 


CflRySflNTHEMUMS  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

A.  B.,  N.  J.,  asks;  "When  is  the  proper 
time  to  take  chrysanthemum  cuttings?" 
I'he  best  time  to  "take  these  depends  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  the  plants  arc 
wanted;  if  it  is  desired  to  have  plants  in 


large  pots  for  specimen  plants  the  cut- 
tings should  be  taken  early,  say  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  January,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  rooted  grow  them  on  as  cool 
as  reasonable.  If  for  ordinary  bush 
plants  the  end  of  February  or  March  is 
time  enough,  and  if  for  small  pots  and 
specimen  blooms  the  end  of  May  or  early 
in  June  is  soon  enough.  The  same  time 
will  apply  for  plants  to  be  grown  in 
benches  for  specimen  blooms,  such  as  are 
grown  for  the  large  cut  flower  markets 
and  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Summit,  N,  J.  John  N.  May. 


CHRySflNTHEMUMS  FOR  THE  BORDER. 

Much  has  of  late  been  said  and  written 
about  chrysanthemums  that  would  grow 
and  bloom  in  our  open  borders,  and  give 
us  that  very  much  wanted  mass  of  colors 
in  a  time  of  the  year  whin  only  here  and 
there  a  few  late  comers  still  remind  us  of 
the  fast  disappearing  summer.  But 
where  is  that  chrysanthemum  that  will 
give  us  this  pleasure?  It  certainly  would 
be  welcome. 

At  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair  I  ob- 
tained some  chrysanthemums  under  the 
name  of  Golden  Fleece,  of  the  pompon 
type— if  I  mistake  not  they  were  exhibited 
by  Dingee  &  Conard — which  were  claimed 
to  be  hardy  and  they  have  proved  so. 
But  unfortunately  those  beautiful  blos- 
soms that  should  give  tint  and  color  to 
our  fall  landscape  are  wanting.  The 
plant  has  budded  well  every  year,  but  at 
the  time  buds  are  going  to  open  cold 
weather  has  already  set  in  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  check  the  developing  of  any 
flowers  save  a  few  crippled  ones.  The 
plants  have  always  been  in  a  sheltered 
position  and  could  not  be  given  better 
protection.  The  same  will  apply  to 
Cosmos  bipimiatus  also,  but  this  plant 
being  a  little  earlier  sonte  pleasure  is  de- 
rived from  it. 


The  perennial  borders  should  never  be 
without  chrysanthemums  wherever 
grown  and  bloomed  successfully,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  we  ever  will  be  able 
to  see  our  gardens  gay  with  them  in  this 
part  of  the  country.     '         Jas.  Jensen. 

Chicago,  111. 

[About  New  York  and  southward  the 
pompons  live  well  and  bloom  well  out  of 
doors,  but  north  and  west  where  the 
winters  set  in  earlj-  even  they  are  not  sat- 
isfactory. But  if  we  mistake  not  we  shall 
soon  have  an  early  blooming  race  of 
chrysanthemums  that  will  be  of  use  to 
you.— Ed.] 


Roses. 


MILDEW  ON  ROSBS. 

A.  B.,  Middlebrush,  N.  J.,  writes:  "My 
roses  are  badly  mildewed.  What  can  I 
do  to  stop  it  or  destroy  it?  I  have  tried 
dusting  with  sulphur  but  it  has  failed  to 
do  any  good." 

The  best  way  to  check  this  trouble  is 
to  mix  some  sulphur  to  the  consistency 
of  paint,  then  with  abrush  orstub  broom 
give  the  pipes  in  the  greenhouse  a  thin 
coat  when  they  are  quite  warm,  the  even- 
ing of  a  cold  day  is  the  best  time  to  do  it. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  on  too 
heavy  a  coat,  as  it  will  then  destroy  the 
color  of  the  flowers.  After  applying  it  be 
•eery  careful  to  attend  to  the  airing  of  the 
greenhouse  regularly,  as  the  young  foli- 
age will  get  badly  damaged  if  the  tem- 
perature is  allowed  to  run  up  too  high 
without  ventilation,  particularly  if  with 
bright  sunshine — the  greatest  preventive 
of  mildew  is  judicious  ventilation,  for 
plants  like  animals  delight  in  fresh,  pure 
air— start  giving  air  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  thetemperaturein  the  greenhouse 
reaches  C2°  or  63°,  gradually  increasing 
it  as  the  thermometer  rises,  and  reducing 
it  in  the  same  way  in  the  afternoon,  this 
keeps  the  plants  in  such  a  sturdy  vigor- 
ous condition  that  mildew  seldom  gets  a 
foothold.  JOHxN.  Mav. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

Climbing  Roses.— W.,  Durham,  N.  C, 
asks:  "Is  climbing  La  France  really  a 
climber?  Is  climbing  Perle  des  Jardins  a 
climber?  I  have  them,  bought  of  reputa- 
ble florists,  and  they  have  failed  to  climb." 
.4  ns.  Yes,  the  climbing  La  France  is 
really  a  climber.  See  picture  of  it, 
engraved  from  a  photograph,  in  Garden- 
ing, page  149,  February  1,1893.  Itsonly 
fault  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  it  is 
rather  shy  blooming.  The  climbing  Perle 
is  also  a  climber.  We  saw  it  in  fine  form 
the  other  day,  trained  alongthe  raftersia 
the  conservatories  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brown, 
at  Flatbush,  N.  Y. 


The  Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  NOW. 

The  Catalonian  jessamine  (Jasminum 
grandiHorum)  has  fragrant  white  flow- 
ers and  is  very  useful  for  cutting.  Ha- 
hrotbamnus  elegans  has  purplish  red 
flowers  and  blooms  nearly  all  the  winter, 
and  so  does  H  ( Cestrum)aurantiaciis  with 
orange  colored  flowers.  Varieties  of  the 
old  fashioned  and  now  much  neglected 
camellias  with  red,  white  and  variegated 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  The  white  flowereu 
laurestinus  ( Viburnum  Tinus)  is  a  capital 
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winter  bloomer;  we  lift  the  plants  from 
the  borders  in  the  fall  and  pot  them, 
t^tevias  whose  panicles  of  white  blossoms 
are  indispensable  for  cutting  are  at  their 
best,  and  we  have  a  nice  lot  of  snap- 
dragons {Antirrhinum)  in  bloom.  Chrys- 
anthemum tricolor,  sometimes  called 
"painted  daisies,"  an  annual  species,  is 
very  useful  for  cutting,  the  flowers  last  a 
long  time— we  sow  the  seed  in  Augtist. 
Lasiandra  macrantba,  a  free  flowering 
plant  with  large  violet  purple  flowers,  is 
beautiful  just  now,  but  its  flowers  being 
ephemeral  are  of  no  use  for  cutting;  it 
does  best  in  the  cool  greenhouse. 
Euphorbia  splendens  is  in  bloom  in  the 
warm  greenhouse,  it  has  long  fleshy  vine- 
like exceedingly  thorny  stems  and  num- 
erous small  rose  colored  pretty  flowers. 
Of  recent  years,  for  commercial  purposes 
only,  it  has  been  called  the  "crown  of 
thorns"  plant,  a  name  it  has  no  right  to 
whatever.  Libonia  fforibunda  is  coming 
into  bloom.  It  is  very  useful  as  a  pot 
plant  for  winter  decoration,  but  as  its 
flowers  wilt  so  soon  after  being  cut  they 
are  of  no  use  for  this  purpose.  We  raise 
a  fresh  lot  ot  plants  every  year  from  cut- 
tings rooted  in  March. 

We  buy  a  lot  of  plants  of  Azalea  mollis 
everv  year  for  forcing.  When  received  in 
November  they  are  potted  and  placed  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  we  take  them  into  the 
greenhouses  as  required,  allowing  six  or 
seven  weeks  between  when  we  bring  them 
indoors  and  their  time  of  flowering.  We 
never  force  them  the  second  season,  but 
plant  them  outside  in  beds,  where  they 
thrive  and  make  pleasing  objects  in  early 
summer.  Plants  of  the  dwarf  Otaheite 
orange  in  6-inch  pots,  with  from  eight  to 
ten  small  fruits,  make  nice  plants  for 
table  decoration.        Wm.  Fitzwili.um. 

Orange,  N.J. 


CflRNftTlONS. 

Happening  to  be  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  the 
other  day  we  called  on  a  few  of  the  flo- 
rists there.  Flatbush  is  one  of  the  out- 
lying towns  recently  annexed  to  Brook- 
Ivn,  and  there  are  villages  of  greenhouses 
on  its  outskirts.  Carnations  seem  to  be 
their  principal  crop,  and  as  a  rule  they 
were  superb  in  bloom  and  growth.  They 
are  grown  in  both  span-roofed  and  hip- 
roof (■■'i  span)  greenhouses,  always  on 
r..ised  benches  and  well  up  to  the  light; 
and  they  are  always  planted  out  on  the 
benches^  The  finest  house  we  saw  was  at 
Dailledouze  Brothers'  place.  It  was  a 
new  iron  frame  building  of  the  most  im- 
proved modern  pattern,  ^j.  span,  200  feet 
long,  with  large  panesof  glass,  we  1  raised 
up  benches  made  of  lV4-inch  cypress 
plank,  and  heated  by  hot  water  in  2-inch 
pipes.  It  was  built  by  Lord  &  Bumham. 
It  was  filled  with  one  unbroken  mass  of 
carnations  from  end  to  end,  superb  in 
growth  and  bloom  and  as  even  as  the 
finest  grain  field.  The  leading  varieties 
grown  were  Scott  (William  Scott.  But 
no  matter  what  the  full  nameof  a  variety 
may  be  the  florists  abbreviate  it,  if  there 
is  any  shortening  to  it),  pink,  Lizzie  Mc- 
Gowan,  white,  and  Helen  Keller,  varie- 
gated. We  noticed  a  lack  of  scarlet  flow- 
ers, but  some  still  held  on  to  Portia. 
Tidal  Wave,  a  dark  pink  variety  of 
dwarfish  habit,  was  largely  grown.  Yel- 
lows of  any  sort  were  few.  Crimsons 
were  fewer  still,  at  the  same  time  some  of 
the  most  successful  growers  spoke  very 
highlv  of  Meteor.  Dailledouze  Brothers 
had  a  large  house  filled  with  Bay  Kidge, 
a  pale  salmon  pink  sort,  and  thought 
well  of  it.  Many  other  kinds  were  to  be 
seen  in  quite  limited  numbers,  but  there 
was  some  fault  to  find  with  most  of  them. 


Even  the  lovely,  full  and  fragrant  pink 
colored  Madame  Diaz  Albertini  is  rejected 
absolutely,  and  Daybreak,  a  pale  salmon 
pink,  which  was  a  Sew  ycirs  ago  a  reien- 
ing  favorite,  has  lost  its  popularity  with 
them.  Instead  of  using  bent  wire  netting 
between  the  ro  Afs  of  plants  to  support 
them  and  allow  of  free  ventilation  be- 
tween them  as  they  used  to  the  florists 
generally  have  adopted  a  support  made 
of  galvanized  wire,  consisting  of  a  circular 
loap  about  5  inches  or  G  inches  in  diam- 
eter, then  both  ends,  about  12  incheslong 
bent  back  to  insert  in  the  ground  like 
stakes.  The  flower  stems  rise  up  through 
the  loop  and  are  neatly  and  efiectively 
supported,  and  the  flowers  may  be  gath- 
ered without  in  the  least  disturbing  the 
balance  of  the  plant.  All  carnations  are 
cut  with  long  leafy  stems  and  onh'  one 
bloom  to  the  stem.  It  is  now  with  car- 
nations as  it  is  with  roses  or  chrysanthe- 
mums, the  flower  stems  are  disbudded  to 
one  flower — the  terminal  one — whatever 
other  flower  buds  appear  on  the  stem  are 
nipped  oft' as  soon  as  they  are  observed. 
But  the  more  flower  stems  a  plant  bears 
the  better  the  florist  likes  it. 

The  Carn.\tion  Rust.— A  little  of  it 
was  to  be  seen  at  most  every  place  we 
visited,  but  none  of  the  florists  seemed 
to  bother  about  it;  they  kept  the  worst 
of  the  leaves  picked  off  pretty  clean. 
After  the  darkest  days  of  the  winter  are 
over  they  insist  that  the  rust  lessens  in 
virulence  and  they  get  good  flowers  even 
from  infested  plants.  But  some  varieties, 
as  Daybreak,  are  more  prone  to  it  than 
are  others,  and  they  recommend  that 
preference  be  given  to  kinds  like  Scott, 
that  are  less  subject  to  rust.  Speaking 
of  rust,  the  Dailledouze  Brothers  told  us 
that  they  have  tried  lots  and  lots  of  the 
recommended  solutions  and  other  anti- 
dotes but  without  an_v  apparent  benefit. 


fl  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

E.  P.  A.  asks  "for  plans  and  probable 
cost  of  material  for  a  small  conservatory, 
say  8x10  feet,  with  both  ends  glazed,  and 
brick  foundation;  also  best  means  of  heat- 
ing where  there  is  no  furnace  in  the  house 
and  the  location  of  the  conservatory  is 
such  as  to  rendercommunication  with  the 
chimney  of  the  house  impracticable." 

Such  a  conservatory  may  be  a  span- 
roofed  structure  with  a  3  foot  wide  bench 
on  each  side  and  a  2  foot  wide  pathway 
in  the  middle;  or  if  built  against  a  wall  it 
maybe  a  lean-to,  with  same  arrangement 
inside  as  described  tor  the  span  house. 
Ventilation  at  the  top  and  on  one  side 
only  will  be  enough.  Place  the  door 
where  most  convenient.  If  the  founda- 
tions and  sides  are  of  brick  the  brick  wall 
all  around  should  be  about  2  feet  high, 
then  2  feet  to  3  feet  of  glass  above  tha*, 
enough  to  give  you  plenty  headroom  in- 
side, and  the  pitch  of  the  roof  about  Tto 
or  9  inches  to  the  foot.  The  cheapest 
way  to  build  such  a  house  is  to  make  a 
rough  drawing  ol  it  on  paper,  giving  the 
size  in  detail,  then  send  to  some  one  of  the 
firms  advertising  greenhouse  building 
materials  in  Garde.ni.ng.  They  can  fur- 
nish the  sash  bars,  mountings,  plates  and 
all  other  wooden  parts,  grooved,  cut  to 
fit  and  all  prepared  to  put  together.  Get 
a  mason  in  your  neighborhood  to  look  at 
the  job,  he  can  give  you  an  estimate  on 
his  part  of  the  work"  in  five  minutes;  and 
a  neighbor  carpenter  can  set  up  the 
wooden  frame  and  put  in  the  glass  in  a 
short  time.  For  heating  use  one  of  the 
little  boilers  advertised  in  Gardening,  or 
write  to  Hitchings  &  Co.  for  their  Do- 
mestic boiler.  Kerosene  stoves,  coal 
stoves  and  the  like  may  do  well  enough 
but  they  are  dangerous;  the  boiler  isn't. 


MY  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

Plants  that  bloom  well  with  me  in 
winter  in  the  windows  are  cyclamen, 
geraniums,  single  petunias,  abutilons, 
lantanas,  yellow  linum,  oxalis,  Zanzibar 
balsam,  bulbs  and  roses. 

The  tea  ro.ses  were  propagated  fro  n 
cuttings  in  August.  I  give  them  a  bath 
overhead  every  fine  morning.  In  an  east 
facing  bay  window  of  the  dining  room 
we  have  callas,  geraniums,  and  several 
varieties  of  begonias  in  bloom.  The 
vines  of  a  thrifty  plant  of  Bignonia  cap- 
reolata  are  trained  as  an  arch  over  a 
window;  it  always  blooms  in  February 
with  me. 

I  grow  many  gloxinias  in  spring  and 
summer.  The  tubers  are  now  at  rest  in 
a  warm  cellar;  I  sprinkle  the  soil  in  the 
pots  about  once  a  week,  as  I  find  they 
keep  much  better  if  kept  a  little  moist 
than  if  dust  dry-.  Tuberous  begonia 
tubers,  however,  may  be  kept  drier  with- 
out injury.  J.  I>. 

.\lexander.  111. 


CLIMBERS  FOR  fl  PflLM  HOUSE. 

Half  a  dozen  creepers  adapted  for  a 
rather  shady  conservatory  to  grow  well, 
look  well  and  bloom  well  is  a  rather  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing three  plants  where  they  can  get 
the  most  light,  viz.,  Bipionia  venusta, 
Habrothamnus  Newellii  and  Bougain- 
villea  spectabilis  are  free  blooming  and  in 
flower  from  December  till  March  and 
.April.  Of  course  their  wood  must  be  well 
ripened,  and  this  may  be  accomplished 
by  judiciously  withholding  water  when 
growth  is  matured. 

Now  for  three  in  the  most  shady  loca- 
tion choose  Lapageria  rosea.  Plumbago 
capensis  alba  and  Clematis  indivisa 
lobata.  F.  L.  Harris. 

Welleslev,  Mass. 


VINES  FOR  fl   PALM  MOUSE. 

I  would  recommend  the  following  list 
of  climbers  as  being  suitable  for  the  palm 
house  to  which  you  referred,  page  102: 

Clerodendron  Thomsons,  Allamanda 
Heniersonii,  Passiflora  princeps,  Thun- 
bergia  Harn'sii,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi, 
Dipladenia  bybrida,  Aristolochia  orni- 
thocephala; and  Trachelospermum(Rhyn- 
chospermum )  jasminoides.  If  these  plants 
get  sufficient  air  and  light  to  enable  them 
to  ripen  their  wood,  accompanied  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  knife,  syringe  and 
wateringpot,  I  have  no  doubt  but  they 
will  give  general  satisfaction. 

Thos.  Mingev. 

I-'airmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 


THRIFS. 

C.  H  ,  Koxbury,  Mass.,  writes:  "Please 
tell  me  what  insect  works  in  this  way  on 
plants,  and  what  is  the  best  remedy. 
Enclosed  please  find  some  of  the  leaves." 

The  mischief  is  done  by  the  common 
greenhouse  thrips.  an  insect  that  preys 
heavily  on  many  plants,  notab  y  azaleas 
and  pelliea  ferns.  Tobacco  in  any  form,  as 
fumigation,  vapor  or  dust  is  a  cure  for  it 
just  as  it  is  for  aphides,  onl^-  thrips  arc 
more  difficult  to  destroy.  Free  hosing 
will  dislodge  them  and  keep  them  in 
check.  .\  dry  atmosphere  encourages 
them. 

Freesias.— E.  P.  A.,  Indiana,  asks: 
"How  old  must  freesia  bulbs  be  before 
blooming?  Those  of  last  year  did  not 
bloom  though  they  were  guaranteed 
flowering  bulbs,  and  those  of  this  year 
give  promise  of  no  better  results."  .4ns. 
We  presume  you  refer  to  bought  bulbs. 


i8g6. 
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If  so,  they  should  be  "flowering"  bulbs. 
But  much  depends  upon  the  cultivation; 
if  the  bulbs  were  small  they  should  have 
been  potted  early  in  fall  and  kept  rather 
cool  so  as  to  give  them  a  long  season  of 
growth  without  exciting  them  into  early 
bloom;  if  large  they  could  have  been  forced 
into  bloom  earlier.  Raised  from  seed  the 
plants  bloom  nicely  the  second  year,  but 
of  cou'se  much  better  ihe  third  season. 
Hut  freesias  are  increased  more  from  a 
multiplication  of  bulbs  than  from  seed. 
These  bulblets  should  bloom  nicelv  the 
second  year. 

Fuchsias. — A  reader  asks  "what  is  the 
cause  of  young  leaves  of  fuchsias  turning 
yellow  and  falling?"  Ans.  Withoutknow- 
ing  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
plants  or  how  they  are  grown,  we  cannot 
tell.  But  if  they  are  will  rooted  and  the 
leaves  are  turning  yellow  we  should  let 
them  go  to  rest,  that  is  keep  them  cool 
ruid  rather  dry  at  the  root.  This  may, 
after  awhile,  defoliate  them  completely, 
I  ut  that  doesn't  matter,  towards  spring 
cut  them  back  somewhat,  set  them  up  to 
the  light,  give  them  a  little  more  water, 
and  let  them  grow. 

CoLOCASiA.— P.  H  C,  Paris,  Ontario, 
nsks  about  the  correctness  of  this  generic 
name.  Ans.  The  name  Co/ocas/a  is  good 
and  the  description  of  your  plant  seems 
to  fit  it.  Alocasia,  Colocasia,  and  Cala- 
(Ihim  are  generic  names  that  are  a  good 
(leal  mi.xed  up  in  catalogues,  lor  instance 
the  proper  name  of  the  big  green  leaved 
plant  commonly  known  as  Calacliurn 
csculentuw  is  Colocasia  esculenta. 

Bego.nia  Vernon.— a  reader  writes:  "A 
cutting  of  B.  Ternon  rooted  last  spring 
has  sulked  for  two  months,  or  since  I 
liinchcd  ofi' the  buds,   as  it   was  but  four 


inches  high."  Ans.  A  year  old  olant 
should  be  a  deal  bigger  than  that.  Pinch- 
ing: off  the  flower  buds  should  do  the 
plant  good.  If  the  roots  are  good  and  the 
plant  otherwise  healthy  we  would  let  it 
live  along  till  next  May,  then  plant  it  out; 
but  if  it  is  at  all  unhealthy  we  would 
dump  it  out,  and  raise  a  fresh  lot  from 
seed. 

Lemon  Oil.— I  have  tried  it  as  an 
insecticide  and  find  it  all  right  for  thrips 
on  azaleas,  and  we  had  some  ferns  which 
were  troubled  with  aphis,  and  it  killed  the 
insects  without  injuring  the  voung  fronds. 
F.  C.  Curtis. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


VVc  find  Garber's  Hybrid  an  unprofita- 
ble pear  and  only  good  for  preserving;  it 
is  a  long  while  in  coming  into  bearing 
and  ripens  in  November.  Le  Conte  ripens 
in  October  and  is  a  beautiful  fruit  but 
lacking  in  quality,  it  rots  as  soon  as  ripe 
and  cooks  soft,  and  both  are  inferior  to 
Keiffer,  which  all  who  appreciate  aSeckel, 
Bosc  or  Anjou  as  dessert  pears  as  grown 
here  do  not  highly  esteem. 

PRUNIS  SIMONI. 

When  this  plum  was  first  known  wc 
planted  five  trees,  expecting  to  realize  the 
glowing  description  we  had  read,  but 
alas,  when  they  bore  fruit  no  one  could 
be  induced  to  take  a  second  bite.  We 
gralted  them  with  the  Abundance  plum 
and  they  arc  truly  named,  and  are  good 
to  eat,   prolific  and  fine  for  preserving. 


All  hail  to  the  Japan  plums.  All  the  dan- 
ger is  in  allowing  them  to  overbear;  wc 
have  to  prop  the  branches  up  or  they 
break,  and  so  far  they  are  almost  free 
from  knots  and  but  little  troubled  by  the 
curculio.  Our  domestic  plums  rotted 
badly,  and  we  felt  sad  to  find  all  the 
S|iaulding,  a  most  excellent  dessert  fruit, 
lot  on  the  tree. 

lisopus  Spitzenburg  Apple.— In  an 
agricultural  paper  the  question  was  asked 
wliy  the  Esopus  Spitzenburg  apple  was 
not  more  planted  here.  About  -tO  years 
ago  we  planted  four  trees  in  our  orchard, 
they  lingered  and  grew  slowly;  three  have 
since  died  and  the  one  left  has  not  borne 
a  full  crop  yet  and  the  apple  is  deficient  in 
the  aroma  and  highflavorof  those  grown 
in  Western  New  York. 

Cultivate  the  ground  in  summer.— 
The  last  summer  we  kept  the  cultivator 
going  through  the  drouth  both  in  the 
garden  and  nurserj',  and  the  trees  and 
plants  scarcely  were  affected  by  it.  Keep- 
ing the  ground  stirred  is  the  best  irriga- 
tion we  can  give  a  mellow  soil,  it  pre- 
vents to  a  great  extent  e  aporation  from 
the  surface,  and  although  it  is  dust  on  the 
top  it  is  a  great  protection.     Try  it. 

Isaac  Hicks. 

Westburv  Station,  Long  Island. 


THE  F.  BflRRy  PEAR. 

During  late  summer  and  fall  we  have 
lots  of  pears,  enough  for  every  purpose  of 
dessert,  stewing  and  cannirg,  evtn  up  till 
Christmas  we  have  feveral,  but  later  than 
that,  notwithstanding  V\  inter  Nelis,  Glou 
.Morceau,  Easter  Beurre,  and  some  others 
we  have  a  scarcity  of  real  good  pears,  and 
it  is  right  here  where  the  P.  Barry  pear 
comes  in.  We  are  indebted  to  theco'urtesy 
of  Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  the  intro- 
ducers forthe  useof  theillustration.  They 
say  of  it:  "Another  of  the  late-keeping 
Fox  seedlings.  Large,  pyrifonn;  skin 
orange  yellow,  covered  with  russet  spots 
and  blotches,  flesh  very  juicy,  buttery, 
fine  grained;  flavor  sprightly,  rich,  excel- 
lent. The  best  late  winter  pear.  Resem- 
bles Anjou  in  texture  of  flesh  and  Winter 
Nelis  in  color  of  skin  and  juiciness  of  flesh. 
Tree  a  good  grower  and  must  be  top 
grafted.  Ripe  in  April.  We  exhibited  fine 
specimens  of  this  pear  at  the  World's 
Fair  latter  part  of  May." 


GROWING  BERRIES. 

Growing  berries  successfully  requires 
good  taste,  industry,  determination  and 
a  natural  love  for  the  work,  doing  that 
which  ought  to  be  done  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
determine  to  overcome  bug.  blight,  frosts, 
drouth  aud  short  crops.  None  of  these 
essentials  can  be  omitted  without  loss,  if 
not  failure.  Study  quality  of  soil,  location 
and  adaption  to  your  wants.  The  soil 
must  be  well  drained  and  made  rich  and 
the  fertility  maintained  with  the  best  fer- 
tilizers. None  are  better  than  barnyard 
manure  and  wood  ashes. 

Study  the  best  varieties  for  your  loca- 
tion. In  the  north  hardy  plants  are 
essential.  Studv  plant  growth,  enemies 
and  remedies.  The  labor  of  years  may  be 
lost  if  this  is  neglected.  It  is  safest  to 
grow  several  varieties  having  something 
tn  pick  at  all  seasons.  If  strawberries  fail, 
raspberries,  currants  and  gooseberries 
may  succ  ed;  these  gone,  we  still  h-ipe  for 
blackberries,  grapes  and  other  fruits. 
Complete  failure  in  a  single  variety  may 
come  often,  entire  failure  of  many  varie- 
ties, seldom.  M.  A.  Thayer. 

Sparta,  Wis. 
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Till-:  Blue  Potato  Vine  (Solanuw  Sea- 
forthianum,  and  catalogued  b\'  several 
as  S.  azureum)  has  shown  itselt  here  in  a 
new  role  this  year.  In  addition  to  being 
a  pretty  bluish-flowered  vine  in  the  green- 
house as  well  as  planted  out  of  doors,  in 
both  instances  it  has  borne  a  heavy  crop 
of  scarlet  berries  in  clusters  not  at  all  un- 
like those  of  the  bitter-sweet  (,S.  Dulca- 
mara), and  which  hangs  on  to  the  vines 
for  a  long  time,  giving  them  a  highly  or- 
namental effect.  But  it  isn't  at  all  hardy. 
From  Washington  southward,  however, 
we  believe  it  could  be  treated  as  an  an- 
nual; indeed  we  thing  it  will  grow  and 
fruit  quick  enough  to  self-sow  itself  there. 


A  HYBRID  Silver  Fir. — A  hybrid  firtree 
obtained  by  crossing  Abies  Pinsapo  (the 
female)  with  Abies  Cephalonica  (the 
male)  was  recently  shown  in  England.  In 
a  general  way  it  resemljles  the  male 
parent,  but  in  the  stiffness  of  its  branches 
and  thickness  of  its  leaves  it  leans  to  the 
female.  The  resin  canal  differing  from 
that  in  either  of  its  parents  is  technical 
evidence  of  distinctness  from  either. 

A  Picture  of  Sweet  Peas.— Messrs. 
.Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have 
sent  us  a  framed  copy  of  their  new  and 
beautiful  painting  of  sweet  peas  by  the 
artist  M.  Paul  de  Longpre.  The  flowers 
are  of  natural  size  and  painted  in  the  liv- 
ing, vivid  hues  of  nature.  Longpre  is  a 
talented  French  artist,  a  specialist  in 
flower  painting,  and  this  picture  was  pre- 
pared by  him  at  Fordhook  Farm  last 
summer,  from  life,  for  he  had  there  every 
new  and  prominent  variety  in  cultivation 
to  choose  from. 

Foreign  Grapes  in  the  American 
Market.— Quite  a  business  is  done  here 
in  imported  hothouse  grapes  from  Europe. 
Indeed  such  quantities  have  been  un- 
loaded upon  our  markets  in  recent  years 
that  several  gardeners  who  used  to  make 
a  specialty  of  growing  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  grapes  in  greenhouses  for  the 
winter  market  have  rooted  out  their  vines 
and  turned  their  attention  to  tomatoes, 
claiming  there  is  more  money  for  them  in 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time  many  excel- 
lent growers  still  stick  to  their  grapes. 
They  can  sell  all  they  can  raise,  but  at  a 
lower  price  than  in  former  years. 

Idyllists  of  the  Country  Side  is  a 
dainty  little  book  of  263  pages  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  Its 
author  is  George  H.  Ellwanger,  familiar 
to  us  all  by  his  delightful  "The  Garden's 
Storj'"  and  other  works.  The  contents 
of  the  book  are  "The  wand  of  Walton," 
"Gilbert  White's  pastoral,"  "The  land- 
scape of  Thomas  Hardy,"  "Afield  with 
Jeffries,"  "The  sphere  of  Thoreau,"  and 
"A  ramble  with  Burroughs."  The  same 
broad  love  of  and  familiarity  with  nature 
that  characterizes  Mr.  EUwanger's  other 
works  are  also  evident  here,  and  too  the 
same  elegant  diction  and  refined  literary 
grace. 

Flowers  at  R.  R.  Stations. — Reference 
has  been  made  in  Gardening  to  the  at- 
tractive flower  beds  around  the  stations 
of  the  Michigan  Central  railway.  A  sim- 
ilar display  is  to  be  seen  along  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Jemmison,  an  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur of  Port  Huron.  Mr.  Jemmison  freely 
provides  flower  seeds  for  the  pump  men 
at  all  the  watering  tanks  along  the  line, 
and  offers  encouragement  in  every  line  of 
gardening.  He  is  especially  interested  in 
dahlias,  sweet  peas,  asters  and  pansies. 
To  him  is  due  much  of  the  increased  in- 
terest in  gardening  through  his  section  of 
Michigan. 

Blue  and  Yellow  in  Flowers.— A 
correspondent  of  the  Garden  in  writing 
of  the  rareness  of  yellow  and  blue  flowers 
"in  the  same  class  of  plants,"  mentions 
"there  are  yellow  and  blue  columbines, 
yellow  and  blue  lupines,  and  yellow  and 
blue  polyanthuses."  Another  writes: 
"Pansies  are  the  only  instance  I  can  re- 
call where  the  two  colors  are  found."  We 
would  remind  them  that  there  are  yellow 
and  blue  anemones,  yellow  and  blue  cle- 
matis, yellow  and  bluenymphjeas,  yellow 
and  blue  delphiniums,  yellow  and  blue 
crocuses,  yellow  and  blue  irises,  yellow 
and  blue  flax,  yell  w  and  blue  hyacinths, 
also    salvias,  asters,  scabios,  ipomoeas, 


An  Early  Wallflower, — There  is  a 
good  deal  of  talk  just  now  about  an 
"early"  wallflower  called  "Earliest  of  all 
Wallflowers,"  and  of  which  Sutton  & 
Sons  of  England,  who  hold  the  stock  of 
it,  are  sending  blooms  to  the  various 
editors.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
last  May  began  to  flower  in  September. 
Good,  but  is  that  any  better  than  the 
"annual"  wallflower  that  wehave grown 
for  two  orthree  years  and  which  has  been 
listed  in  some  of  our  seedsmen's  cata- 
logues for  two  years?  It  blooms  in  as 
short  a  time  and  keeps  it  up  too.  But 
everything  that  theSuttons  handle  is  apt 
to  be  g  Jod. 

The  Old  Fashioned  Garden  is  the 
name  of  a  little  book  of  poems  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Russell  Hayes  of  Swarthmore 
College,  and  published  by  John  C.  Win- 
ston &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Size  7x41/2 
inches,  pages  101,  price  75  cents.  Pro- 
fessor Hayes  is  a  great  lover  of  nature, 
and  has  given  vent  to  his  feelings  in  poetic 
note.  The  book  contains  sonnets,  mis- 
cellaneous pieces,  verses  on  flowers  and 
fairies,  and  some  translations,  and  withal 
it  is  a  book  that  will  be  perused  with 
much  pleasure  by  those  who  love  wild 
flowers,  and  popular  flowers,  old  fash- 
ioned gardens,  and  nature  generally. 

Rust  in  Begonias.— The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  tells  us:  "Mr.  Michael,  the 
authority  on  the  Acarina;,  informs  us 
that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  mite,  a 
species  of  Tarsonjmus,  which  is  so  small 
and  so  translucent  that  it  requires  a 
trained  ej-e  to  detect  it.  Its  habits  of  life 
also  tend  to  conceal  it.  The  creatures  are 
most  destructive  to  healthy  plants,  bur- 
rowing between  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
leaf,  and  eating  out  its  substance,  *  * 
They  are  most  difficult  to  destroy,  but 
frequent  spraj'ing  with  insecticides  may 
be  beneficial.  *  *  All  badly  affected 
plants  should  be  destroyed  by  fire." 
Fumigation  is  also  mentioned  as  being 
efficacious. 

Rust  on  Carnations.— C.  W.  Ward  of 
Uueens,  N.  Y.  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  carnation  growers  in  the 
country.  We  asked  him  the  other  day 
what  he  did  to  destroy  rust  on  carna- 
tions. He  replied:  "Whenever  I  find  a 
plant  on  my  place  that  has  got  rust  on  it 
I  pull  it  up,  no  matter  howgood,  or  new, 
or  valuable  or  many  of  it  there  may  be, 
open  the  furnace  door  and  chuck  it  or 
them  into  the  fire.  I  don't  keep  a  hospital, 
I  grow  carnations  for  a  living  and  can't 
afford  to  have  one  rusty  plant  on  my 
place.  Further,  I  can't  afford  to  throw 
the  rusty  plants  out  on  the  rot  or  com- 
post heap,  where  the  fungus  might  live 
and  the  spores  spread;  fire  is  the  perfect 
destroyer." 

Testing  trees  and  shrubs  before 
selling  them.— An  eminent  nurseryman 
writes  us  "We  have  need  to  have  patience 
and  charity,  for  we  so  often  are  hum- 
bugged sometimes  innocently,  as  manv 
nurserymen  do  not  test  their  trees  or 
plants  but  put  them  out  through  others, 
descriptions,  often  erroneous,  and  so  the 
error  is  continued  from  one  nurseryman 
to  another,  and  the  poor  purchaser  is  the 
victim."  Reputable  nurserymen,  seeds- 
men and  florists  are  just  as  anxious  to 
know  the  inside  facts,  the  merits  and 
demerits,  of  the  new  plants  they  sell  as 
are  the  general  public.  But  as  new  plants 
are  generallv  profound  secrets  till  very 
shortly  before  they  are  sent  out,  all  firms 
try  to'get  a  share  of  the  stock  as  soon  as 
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it  is  placed  on  the  market,  accepting  and 
using  the  description  given  of  it  bj'  the 
originators.  They  cannot  wait  to  test  it 
Ijefore  selling  it,  lest  their  competitors 
should  get  ahead  of  them,  for  the  pubHc 
are  on  the  alert  for  novelties  and  will  go 
where  they  cangetthem.  But  themoment 
our  nurserymen  and  florists  get  hold  of 
some  of  the  plants  they  should  set  out  a 
few  on  their  own  grounds  for  trial. 

"X  X"  Chrysanthemums.— In  cutting 
over  a  lot  of  chrysanthemums  in  pots  to- 
day (December  10)  for  storing  past  till 
spring  we  noticed  that  many  of  the  labels 
had  double  c  OSS  (X  X)  marks  on  them; 
this  signified  that  they  had  behaved 
.-idmirably  under  pretty  rough  treatment, 
that  is  kept  in  a  deep  cold  pit  till  now. 
Those  that  were  most  marked  had  been 
most  cut  from,  in  itself  a  good  sign.  They 
included  Gloriosum,  pale  yellow;  Yellow 
Dragon,  deep  yellow;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  fine 
stiff  habit,  late  yellow;  George  S.Conover, 
fine,  round  headed,  yellow;  Judge  C.  S. 
Benedict,  clear  yellow;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Par- 
ker, Jr.,  globular,  pink,  early;  Helen 
Bloodgoocl,  delicate,  fine  pink;  Silver 
Cloud, creanij'  white;  Mrs.  Higinbotham, 
verj'  large,  pink,  slightly  hairy,  strong, 
tree  blooming  and  doing  well  outside  or 
indoors;  Mrs.  Irving  Clark,  delicate  pink, 
verj-  full,  making  fine  big  heads,  but  a  lit- 
tle weak  necked;  E.xcellent,  light  pink  on 
long  stems;  Mrs.  Langtry,  white;  Cul- 
lingfordii,  glowing  crimson;  Brigand,  in 
the  way  of,  but  bigger  than,  Culling- 
f  rdii;  and  Bronze  Giant,  an  immense  full 
headed  flower  of  crimson  and  gold.  There 
were  lots  more,  but  these  are  the  first  ones 
that  came  to  our  memory. 

The  Garden  Annual,  1896,  has  come 
to  hand.  It  is  published  by  The  Garden, 
37  Southampton  street,  London,  and 
costs  one  shilling  exclusive  of  postage.  It 
contains  over  390  pages  of  closely  filled 
matter  relating  to  horticulture,  and  gives 
the  name  and  address  of  every  country 
seat  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
the  proprietor's  and  gardeners'  names, 
also  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
florists  and  nurserymen  of  the  country, 
and  too  of  all  the  leading  nurserymen, 
florists  and  seedsmen  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
■Vnd  a  full  list  of  the  botanical  gardens  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India  and  the 
Colonies  with  the  names  of  their  officers 
are  given.  All  of  the  new  plants,  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  certificated  in  London  dur- 
ing the  past  year  are  enumerated.  Among 
these  vi'e  find  334  different  kinds  of  plants 
and  flowers,  16  sorts  of  fruits,  and  IS  of 
vegetables.  Among  the  plants  we  find  5 
amarj'llis,  13  begonias,  7  carnations,  63 
chrysanthemums,  10  dahlias,  8  gladioli, 
.'i  nymph;cas,  5  pteonias,  4  sweet  peas,  6 
roses,  etc.  Orchids  seem  to  have  been 
|)articularly  prominent.  There  were  27 
cattleyas,  26  cypripediums,  14  dendro- 
biums,  10  Ijelias,  12  la?lio-cattleyas,  11 
odontoglossums,  and  3  vandas.  In  the 
way  of  fruits  there  were  5  apples,  1  cherry, 
.")  melons,  2  plums,  and  3  straw-berries; 
and  of  vegetables  we  find  5  beans,  1  kale, 
7  lettuces,  1  radish,  1  spinach  and  3 
tomatoes. 

The  New  York  G.vruexers'  Society. 
— .\  large  number  of  representative  pri- 
vate gardeners  met  in  New  Y'ork  on  the 
21st  ult.  and  organized  a  society  to  be 
known  as  the  New  York  Gardeners'  So- 
ciety. The  object  o'  the  members  is 
mutual  improvement,  professional  ad- 
vancement, a  better  acquaintance  with 
each  other  and  to  secure  that  recognition 
in  horticulture  which  should  belong  to 
tlieni.  The  gardeners  wish  to  place  flori- 
culture and  fruit  and   vegetable  culture 


on  a  higher  plane  than  it  has  ever  before 
been  in  New  York  by  aiding  one  another 
in  every  practical,  consistent  way.  At 
their  meetings  they  will  give  their  experi- 
ence in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  kindred  subjects, 
relate  their  successes  that  others  may 
learn,  and  tell  of  their  failures  that  others 
may  give  them  light.  They  will  also 
bring  some  of  the  fruitsorfailures  of  their 
labor  to  render  the  discussions  the  more 
pertinent  and  instructive.  Recognizing 
the  apathy  shown  to  general  gardening 
in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  coun- 
try, where  even  no  horticultural  society 
exists,  the  gardeners  have  determined  to 
urge  the  co-operation  of  their  employers 
in  bringing  before  the  public  in  pi'riodical 
exhibitions  that  which  is  best,  most 
beautiful  and  useful  in  gardening.  And 
they  have  resolved  among  themselves  to 
aid  each  other  into  entering  into  that 
noble  contention  or  rather  emulation  of 
who  best  can  work  and  grow  the  most 
superior  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables. 
In  fine  they  unite  into  a  society  that  they 
may  become  better  men  and  better  gar- 
deners. The  next  meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening, 
4th  inst.  All  gardeners  wishing  to  join 
should  attend  that  meeting. 

Mignonette  in  Winter  is  a  leading 
crop  with  many  commercial  florists. 
They  sow  the  seed  about  the  first  01 
August  and  transplant  the  seedlings  into 
beds  of  soil  on  the  benches  of  their  green- 
houses, whole  houses  being  devoted  to 
this  crop  alone.  It  begins  blooming  in 
November.  The  plants  are  9  to  12  inches 
apart  each  way.  The}'  belong  to  the 
Machet  section  and  are  very  different 
from  the  common  outdoor  sorts;  indeed 
they  often  grow  to  be  2  feet  high  with 
stems  i/Q-inch  thick.  They  also  grow 
nicely  in  pots,  but  of  course  they  make 
the  best  flowers  when  planted  out  in  beds. 


BEflUTIFUl.  CflRNflTIONS. 

From  the  Cottage  Gardens.  Queens,  L. 
I.,  we  have  received  a  box  of  three  score 
very  beautiful  seedling  carnations.  Every 
blossom  is  perfect  in  form,  and  on  a  long 
leafy  stiff" stem.  In  colorthey  range  from 
pure  white,  through  delicate  and  deep 
tinted  pinks,  scarlet  and  crimson,  and 
several  are  variegated  and  pencilled.  Mr. 
Ward  grows  carnations  splendidly,  and 
he  has  the  best  facilities  and  greenhouses 
for  so  doing,  and  better  still  he  is  an 
enthusiast  in  this  line,  and  raising  new 
pedigree  varieties  is  a  hobby  of  his.  If 
any  of  our  readers  who  have  never  seen 
carnations  grown  in  thousands  for  the 
cut  flower  market,  happen  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Queens  they  should 
visit  Mr.  Ward's  place  and  get  a  practical 
lesson. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


MUSHROOMS  IN  T«E  BASEMENT. 

I  wish  to  raise  mushrooms  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  dwelling,  but  have  never 
tried  to  grow  them.  I  find  full  instruc- 
tions in  Gardening  (a  complete  set  of 
which  I  have  from  the  first  issue),  but  am 
doubtful  if  the  preparingof  the  bed  would 
be  wholesome  in  connection  with  a  dwell- 
ing as  the  basement  is  used  for  ventilat- 
ing the  rooms  above.  Can  I  prepare  a 
bed  and  grow  mushrooms  in  the  base- 
ment without  rendering  the  air  above 
unwholesome?  K.  B. 

Washington. 


In  an  ordinary  house  cellar  from  which 
there  is  no  current  of  air  passing  into  the 
upper  rooms  mushrooms  can  be  grown 
without  any  inconvenience  as  regards 
noxious  gases  or  smell;  but  when  the 
rooms  above  are  ventilated  from  tl'e 
basement  in  which  the  mushroom  beds 
would  be  made  up  we  would  hesitate  to 
introduce  them.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  fermenting  manure  be  prepared 
for  use  in  thecellar;prepareitoutof  doors 
or  in  some  shed  or  under coveraway  from 
the  house,  and  don't  bring  it  into  the 
cellar  till  it  is  a  condition  quite  ready  to 
build  into  beds,  then  the  smell  is  evident 
for  only  a  day  or  maybe  two;  and  after 
the  beds  are  encased  with  soil  it  emits  no 
discemable  odor. 


Whitloof.— T.  G.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "We 
are  enjoying  whitloof  now,  grown  in 
greenhouse  and  in  boxes.  It's  good,  too, 
as  salad."  We  may  say  that  Whitloof 
is  a  large  leaved  kind  of  chicory  raised 
from  seed  sown  out  of  doors  in  summer 
as  one  would  parsnips;  in  fall  the  fleshy 
roots  are  lifted  and  kept  over  as  one 
would  salsify,  except  that  they  are 
planted  in  boxes,  pots,  or  beds  in  the 
greenhouse  and  "forced"  for  their  leaves. 
In  forcing  they  are  kept  in  the  dark  as 
one  would  rhubarb  to  bleach  them  and 
make  them  tender.  They  are  treated  and 
eaten  as  a  salad.  It  has  been  in  common 
cultivation  for  many  j'cars,  that  is  with 
people  who  raise  winter  salads. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  how  to  keep  the.m 
IN  winter.— James  Stewart  of  Memphis 
in  the  Commercial  Appeal  says:  "Dig 
before  hard  frost,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
put  in  the  tubers  in  barrels  or  boxes  and 
place  in  the  kitchen,  near  or  back  of  the 
cook  stove.  They  will  then  keep  until 
May  or  June.  There  is  no  danger  of  get 
ting  them  too  warm.  They  will  not  rot, 
and  the  last  of  them  will  be  as  good  as 
the  first." 

The  Bean  Mildew.— The  mildew  (illus- 
trated and  described  in  Gardening,  pages 
72-73,  November  15  last)  was  almost 
ruinous  to  my  own  and  some  others' 
Lima  beans.    Others'  in  vicinity  escaped. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  E.  R. 


Miscellaneous. 


fl  LETTER  PROM  MEMPHIS. 

Your  display  of  chrysanthemums,  front 
page,  December  15  is  grand,  but  that's 
bantering  us.  Were  these  flowers  of 
longer  duration  and  easier  produced  we 
would  indulge  in  them  more. 

Tell  David  Eraser,  page  100,  that  he 
will  fail  in  his  rose  project.  [We  don't 
think  so.  D.  F.  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  growing  roses  and  many  years 
in  gardening  generally.— Ed.] 

Y'ou  give  us  lists  of  plants  in  bloom 
both  indoors  and  outside.  Strange  to  say 
there  is  but  little  taste  for  such  things 
here.  When  a  fine  mansion  is  built  a 
negro  is  generallj'  sent  to  the  woods  to 
hunt  for  a  few  scrubs  courteously  called 
shade  trees,  and  plant  them,  the  grounds 
are  sodded  over  with  Bermuda  grass  (the 
worst  of  all  grasses);  a  wall  of  stone  and 
iron  is  built  around  the  front  of  the  prop- 
erty; a  straight  stone  flag  pavement  is 
laid  from  the  gate  to  the  house,  and  all  is 
done.  Some  indulge  in  a  few  flower  beds 
or  a  border,  or  a  border  under  the  eaves 
about  the  house.  Evergreens  are  verv 
little  planted,  still  many  kinds  thrive 
gloriously.    There  is  very 'little  variety  of 
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fine  flowering  shrubs  in  our  gardens, 
although  this  is  Paradise  for  tHem.  Most 
people  have  a  border  or  a  few  beds  of 
roses,  but  seldom  give  them  the  necessary 
care  to  get  the  best  results  from  them. 
We  cannot  show  vou  much  horticultural 
taste. 

Our  Irish  and  svv'eet  potatoes  are 
housed,  of  kale,  winter  beets,  onions,  car- 
rots, and  parsnips  some  have  a  few,  but 
many  have  none,  even  turnips  are  not 
plentiful  in  our  gardens  You  may  think 
this  strange  considering  our  splendid  soil 
and  glorious  climate,  but  it  is  owing  to 
the  unsatisfactory  labor— negro  labor. 
Of  late  years  some  Swedes,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Scotch  have  settled  here, 
and  it  would  really  do  you  good  to  visit 
their  places  (though  small)  and  find  the 
abundance,  variety  and  excellence  of  their 
garden  crops,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
save,  accummulate  and  use  manure  But 
thev  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  full 
demand  of  our  cit  v.      James  Stewart. 


SUPPORTS    FOR  GREENHOUSE   CflRNflTlONS. 

I  find  that  plants  of  different  habits  re- 
quire different  supports.  For  such  vari- 
eties as  Daybreak,  Mrs.  Duhme,  Brides- 
maid, Portia  and  strong  stiff  growing 
sorts  we  havefoundthe  inverted  V  shaped 
wire  netting  coupled  with  the  wiring  and 
stringing  overhead  to  be  the  best  support 
that  we  have  found.  For  such  sorts  as 
Storm  King,  Scott,  Lizzie  McGowan, 
Meteor  and  tall  growing  kinds  that  are 
inclined  to  sag  down  at  the  base  of  the 
plant  we  have  adopted  the  same  wire 
netting  to  support  the  base  of  the  plant 
and  the  Excelsior  wire  ring  support  man- 
ufactured by  the  Worcester  Wire  Co.  put 
up  at  successive  heights  to  support  the 
upper  portion  of  the  plant.  There  are 
some  objections  to  this  Excelsior  sup- 
port, but  I  think  on  the  whole  that  the 
advantages  outweigh  the  objections.  By 
both  of  these  methods  no  unsightly  stakes 
appear  above  the  plants  to  shade  the 
ground  and  interfere  with  the  work  of 
picking  the  flowers.  I  believe  that  these 
two  systems  are  the  best  in  vogue  at  the 
present  time,  although  there  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  Excelsior  stake  that 
makes  it  a  better  stake  than  the  Excel- 
sior, but  the  improvement  is  rather  ex- 
pensive, but  it  pays  us  because  it  is  cjui'e 
an  advantage  to  liave  so  large  a  place  as 
ours  balanced  up  with  proper  labor  sav- 
ing appliances  of  all  descriptions.  We 
think  it  to  our  advantage  to  have  the 
best  ventilating  apparatus;  to  have  our 
houses  built  in  a  neat  substantial  as  well 
as  durable  manner,  and  to  have  every- 
thing about  our  place  in  apple  pie  order. 
Bv  so  doing  we  can  carry  on  the  work 
with  fewer  men  and  at  less  expense,  and 
the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  place 
predisposes  our  plants  to  a  healthv 
growth.  There  is  another  good  wire- 
device  invented  by  W.  A.  Mills  of  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  which  seems  to  be  a 
passabl.-  good  thing.  I  have  never  used 
it,  as  it  was  a  little  too  expensive  for  me. 

Queens,  N   Y.  C.  W.  Ward. 

Wai-I-FLOWERS.-.^  reader  writes  "Now 
and  again  I  have  seen  a  wallflower  in  a 
pot  which  showed  a  loving  care  by  some 
one  who  treasured  it  foroldac<|uaintance 
sake,  but  they  don't  pay."  -Ins.  True 
wc  do  not  have  here  the  superabundance 
of  this  lovely  flower  one  finds  in  central 
and  southern  Europe,  and  cannot;  but 
with  a  little  care  and  trouble  we  can  have 
nice  wallflowers.  And  if  you  grow  what 
is  called  the  "annual"  wallflower,  from 
seed  sown  as  you  would  gillyflowers  in 
spring  you  can  have  a  nice  sprinkling  of 


wallflower  blossoms,  with  the  true  color 
and  fragrance,  from  late  summer  all 
through  the  fall,  till  hard  frost  sets  in. 


CLERODENDRON  TRICflOTOMUM. 
We  have  had  this  clerodendron  several 
years  and  find  it  one  ■  f  the  worst  trees  to 
throw  up  suckers  we  know.  Sometwenty 
years  we  have  tried  to  destroy  it,  but  it 
is  as  bad  as  the  small  perennial  morning 
glories  to  kill.  We  bought  the  first  plant 
under  the  name  of  Catalpa  Bungei.  Two 
j-ears  ago  seeing  this  clerodendron  praised 
we  sent  and  got  it,  and  behold  it  was  the 
same  tree  we  had  so  long  been  trying  to 
eradicate  Isaac  Hicks. 

True,  Clerodendron  trichotomum  suck- 
ers badly,  so  do  T.  viscosuw  and  T  fcct- 
idum,  also  hardy  shrubs.  But  like  the 
locust,  the  trumpet  creeper  and  the  angel- 
ica tree  {Aralia  spinosa),  when  it  is 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  it  does  not 
sucker  so  much  as  when  it  is  cut  down. 
For  large  gardens  and  parks  because  of 
its  bold  foliage  and  late  (September) 
blooming  qualities  we  have  room  for  it, 
but  on  account  of  its  suckering  habit, 
large  spreading  size  and  bad  smelling 
leaves  we  should  advise  against  its  being 
planted  in  small  gardens.  Nicholson  in 
his  "Dictionary  of  Gardening"  describes 
it  as  "a  very  handsome  hard}'  shrub." 
Professor  C'  S.  Sargent  in  his  "Forest 
Flora  of  Japan,"  page  53,  refers  to  it  as 
"the  beautiful  Clerodendron  trichotomum 
which  in  late  summer  enlivens  the  banks 
of  streams  with  its  great  masses  of  trop- 
ical foliage  and  brilliant  flowers,  and  in 
Yezo  often  attains  to  the  size  and  habit 
of  a  small  tree."  Veitch  &  Sons  of  Lon- 
don in  their  last  catalogue  give  it  a  lead- 
ing place  in  their  select  list  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  say  "The  flowers  appear  in 
September  and  are  produced  in  large  ter- 
minal cymes;  they  are  white  with  a  pur- 
plish calyx,  and  delightfulli'  fragrant.  It 
is  thence  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  use- 
ful hardy  shrubs." 

The  whole  plant  is  not  at  all  unlike  a 
catalpa,  indeed  in  foliage  it  is  very  much 
like  the  dwarf  catalpa  known  in  gardens 
as  C.  Bungei.  How  this  dwarf  catalpa 
which  is  only  a  form  of  C.  bignonioides 
get  the  name  of  Bungei  wc  do  net  know, 


the  true  Catalpa  Bungei  being  a  large 
tree  and  a  native  of  China.  Cleroden- 
dron factidum  is  also  called  C  Bungei. 
It  also  suckers  freely,  indeed,  it  always 
get-;  killed  to  the  ground  in  winter  with 
us,  but  in  the  form  of  many  suckers  it  ap- 
pears again  in  spring,  blooming  in  early 
fall.  Its  foliage  has  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  catalpa,  however. 
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BERBERIS  THUNBERGIl. 

Everybody  is  nuw  admirlnt;  the  I 


Ho  per  100.  18  to  S4  Inches.  J3  per  doz.:  *20  per  luo 
24  to;«  Inches  and  upwards.  »3. 75 per do2  ;  *26perl00. 
A  large  and  complete  stock  of  all  the  finest  decora- 
tive shrubs  and  plants,  hediie  plants,  etc  My  priced 
list  of  autumn  foliage  and  fruit  plants  will  be  sent  to 
any  address.  B.  M.  WATSON, 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Flymouth,  Mass. 

r>  I    T  I      OO    lUtJO  Varieties  of  Cacti. 
13 U  LD^  500  sorts  of  rare  BULBS. 

/-^  k  ^-*rr^M  <2  Cacti,  $1.  SforSOcils. 
i  ^\L   >   I    I       ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  $1. 

^•iV^/    1    I  60for50oti..25ror  26ct» 

r>  A  r.c-    r>i    A  KTTt-    Two  nimlra-ei)  C.t.lo(roe»  frp<-. 

KAKb  HLAIMIS  Book  on  Cactl,116  Pages,  lOcfj 
A.  BLANC  &  CO. 316  N  nth  St  PHILADELPHI 


g*"^!"^..:"  FLOWERS 
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Crimson 
Rambler 


F.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 

Box  G, 
Tarryto\vn=on-Hiidson,  N.  Y. 

A  NEW  MAGAZINE 


descriptions  of  Trees.  Plants.  Vines  and  Flowers, 
will  give  in  each  number  an  outline  sketch  and 
manner  of  planting  one  of  the  famous  Newport 
Gardens.  These  articles  will  be  illustrated,  so  as 
to  show  the  effects  of 

itals.      At  the  close  of   the  Newport 
series,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  similar 
to  other  noted  gardens  in  different  s^cti 

Printed  on  heavy  paper,  with  broad  margins 
and  in  the  best  style  ot  the  printer's  art.  Two 
numbers,  October  and  November,  have  already 
been  issued,  one  sketching  a  Model  City  Garden, 
and  the  other  a  Seaside  Villa  at  the  water's  edge. 

Price,  $2.00  a  year;  single  copies  20  cts.  Ad= 
Proprietor,  New= 


FORD'S 


EEDS 


ORCHIDS.  # 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica.  N.  V. 


SUPPLY  YOU? 

stock  for  mirservmen,  parks  and  largeplanti 
is  our  SPECIALTY.    Send   wants.      Catalc 
free. 
BEST  POTTING  SOIL  SI. 00  per  bW.;  .■;  bbls. 
$4  00. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS.  N.  V.,  U.  S. 


PEACH  TREES 

TREES  AND  PLANTS.  ,':,\^' 


BROOKS,  Lakewood. 


GREEN'S 
NURSERY  Co., 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'^'T jy  100  CARLOADS 

y  A-P^,  Plants  and  Vines  at  Low  Prices. 


.^.^-/i\-,/^. 


rhe  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from 'Philadelphia— 


BURPEE'S 


IARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


iTHK  hi:ai>i> 


M  USIKV.   .1 


h,^  fin«Ht  ^piit>rAl  aNHortmrnt  of  Hardy  Orna. 
moDlal  PlanlN  la  Amrrlpa.  Two  hundred  page 
iltiistrotcd  descriptive  catalogue  on  applic*. 

Proprietor.   KKADINO,  MASS 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art. 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
^OTvn."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


;  that  those  i 


be  without."— 5w/(?«  Herald. 


dtelligent  and  practical  Hort 


A  twenty  paged  i 
ects.  Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engr 
I  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prar 
Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  gene: 
:are  and  culture  of  trees,  .^hrubs.  hardy  plants,  fruits  ; 
ind  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the 
bject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  tc 
■     "ng  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  1 


work 

it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  i 

far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazii 

^uhsrription  Prire,  »3.00  per 


Iture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
:  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  of 
r  &  Co..  expressly  for  this  work, 
il  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
nd  vegetflbles.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
the  student  of  Botany. 
1  be  thrown  aside.     As  a  volume  for  the  library 


1  general  horticultural  subjects 


Free.^  In. Club 


THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....     GERHANTOWN,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FERENNIflL  LARKSPURS. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactorj'  flowers  we 
found  in  the  double  hybrid  delphiniums, 
flowering  the  first  year  from  seed  until 
stopped  by  hard  frost.  I  should  say  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  get  a  g  od 
strain  of  seed;  I  had  two,  of  which  one 
was  so  inferior  in  its  flowers  as  to  be" 
almost  worthless,  the  other  was  hardly 
less  than  magnificent.  E.  R. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Rabbits,  to  Protect  Fkuit  TitEES 
KROM  THEM  IN  WINTER. — In  hard  wint- 
ers and  in  localities  where  the  winters 
are  severe  rabbits  are  often  very  destruct- 
ive to  young  fruit  trees,  especially  in 
orchards,  by  gnawing  the  bark  near  the 
ground,  often  girdhng  the  tree,  to  its 
great  injury  if  not  its  death.  The  follow- 
ing preventives  are  given  by  Prof.  J.  L. 
Hudd  of  Ames,  Iowa,  in  Rural  Life:  "We 
have  used  successfully  a  wash  of  fresh 
lime  thickened  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
with  an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to  a  pail 
full  of  wash.  This  is  put  on  the  stems 
and  main  branches  in  the  early  part  of 
November  and  again  on  a  pleasant  day 
early  in  January  if  the  autumn  wash  has 
scaled  or  partially  washed  oft"  by  heavy 
rains. 

But  where  the  jack  rabbits  run  the  fol- 
lowing wash  has  been  found  most 
ertectual:  Slack  one  quart  of  fresh  lime 
in  one  gallon  of  stale  urine.  Then  pour 
in  one  pint  of  pine  tar  boiling  hot. 
Thicken  with  cow  dung  until  it  makes 
([uite  a  thick  wash.  This  stays  on  over 
winter  and  is  the  most  effectual  and 
harmless  wash  we  know  of." 

I  WISH  TO  SAY  that  Gardening  has  been 
a  great  help  to  me  in  my  daily  work.  I 
have  got  some  valuable  suggestions  from 
it  that  hav&  been  worth  far  more  than 
two  dollars  a  year.  J- K. 

Massachusetts. 


rrrrrjirr^'Tr 


CfPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MbRE  DURABLE  THAN  PINE. 

CYPRESS     1 
SASH    BARS 

OP  TO  32  FEET  ■"  LENGTH  or  LOtfGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

5er,dforoui-lltustr«Ie<i  BooK 
;  "CYPRESS  LUMBERAMOtTSUSESJ 

Send  fdraur  Special  GreenhouseCirculnr 

THEA.T  Sreain^  [ymber  (b 
Ne>9n5giH  JBasreM,  ^ss' 


GRAPE  DUST 


KILLS  RUST 
and  MILDEW 


GREENHOUSE 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the    prices  given. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuhkrous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  onlj'  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  imderstand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfal  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  even,'  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.     $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.     50  cents. 


Dictionary  of  Gardenlvg  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopfedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  famiHar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  itiseminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).     $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening     for     Profit     (Henderson). 

2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oeniler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  ( Heinrich ).  75c, 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  I'ka- 
GRANT  Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  espe- 
cially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

"Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound'  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an    exceedinglv     valuable    horticultural 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

■  .    THE.  Gfli^DENINO  CO..  Monon  Building.  CtiiGago. 

THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


t»I3JK    ^"BA.!*. 


I&y  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans 


send  lor  price 
BRANCH  WAREHOUSES 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
tacltson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St.,  Long  Island  City.  N 


The  Whilldin  Pottery  Company, 

" 713  TO  719  Wh< 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


i8g6. 
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WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


i5ji*i^irsro 


Steam  Pumps. 


HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

KBtal)li»hed  50  YearB. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 


Aud  Larg^eHt  Mamiliicturers  ot 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
Qreen= House 
2jY        Construction 
so"?  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    Chicag'O,   III. 


for  Horticultural  Architecture    Greenhouse 
tinfr  Apparatus 
rected  complete    >%ith    our  Patent  iron 


-  -ZZ  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street.  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  QREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists.. 


I  Buccesaor.  The  Svt 


3  dissolution  i: 


and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.  The  busine 
meet  the  growlna;  demand  for  our  goodB 
unBurpaBsed  facilities  a 
*-' )  turning  01 


^^„  „___       __._   3  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  c 

id  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  Rive  us  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

EppiNG,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud, 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Vegee,  O.,  uses  no  other  pump 

T^>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

lulbs  and  Requisites 
e  the  Best  at  the 
PrleeB.  Catalopwe 
rdfp  topics  mailed 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

714  Chestnut  St.  Phili. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Garden, Stock        _ 

oranyotherpurpose.    HllT-AJR 

Send  tor  illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      Hill 

DELAMATER-RIDERANDpyiyiPII^Q 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  pupmr 

PUMPING     ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 


Theii 
safeth 


'  anv  K.nd  of  well.    Thev  » 

can  Ije  arranRed  for  anv  kind  of  fuel  £ 

Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons  °= 
of  water  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467  West  Broadway. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 


ATILE 
And  Permanent 
Binding  for  Music, 
I'eriodicals.Pliotos 
of  Goods,  Samples 
of  Fabrics,  etc. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Ad 


Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING, 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  liall  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
|2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uniform  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  e.xpress, 
not  prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  indexes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Buildinj;,  CHICAGO. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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For  Flowers  Indoors,     ^ 


g         Bowker's 
%:      Flower  Food. 

g"  A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer,: 
^^ odorless,  made  from  chemicals;:: 
^:  applied  in  solution  once  or  twice: 
SI  a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow- 
^^  vigorously  and  blossom  abun-I 
^-dantly.  ; 

^^  A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-inch  pot. 

^—  A  larger  spoonful  for  a  4-iiich  pot.       ; 

^^  Enough  for  30  plants  3  months,  25c.- 

^-  Enough  for  30  plants  a  whole  year,- 


iBowker 


FERTILIZER    CO., 

27  Beaver  St.,  New  York.: 
43  Chatham  St„  I 


Belle  Siebrecht,; 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everblooming  Rose  to  date, 
so  say  the  tnost  successful  Com- 
mercial and  Private  gardeners. 

We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SIEBREGHT&WflDLEY. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Mentlnn  tlils  paper 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     ... 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAnUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


BLOOMINQTON  (Phoenix)  ^URSERY. 


i  Greenhouses. 


Trees^  Plants 


t  of  every  description 


We  offer  a  large  and 

of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Sh 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Ileclce  Plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  I»rlce(J 
Catalogue  mailed   eree.     Kstabllshed  18,52. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY. 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Ulooinlngton,  111. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  #^  Builders. 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnislied  on  application 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 


Architectural  Office, 

160  FIFTfl  AVE.,  cor.  21st  St.. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


YOU  CAN  RETIRE 

AT      NIGHT  w.hprte 


assurance  that  your  ♦ 

plants  will  be  protected  liom  frost,  and  that  when  you  ! 

get  up  in  the  morning  the  temperature  in  the  houses  I 

will  not  have  changed  — if  you  have  a  t 


__  IITTLEGIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 

;/ 'i'^l^A  ,  American  Sdoi/er  Company 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


New  Hardy  Climbing  Polyantha  Rose, 

CRIMSON  RAMBLER. 

A  wonderful  New  Rose.    The  most  Remarkable  Novelty  in  Hardy  Roses  that 
has  been  Introduced  in  many,  many  years. 

It  blooms  in  large  clusters,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers  in  a  cluster,  each  a  bouquet  in  it- 
self, the  clusters  shooting  out  from  each  joint,  covering  the  vine  its  entire  length  with  a  solid  mass 
of  the  most  beautiful  perfectly-shaped  miniature  crimson  roses;  full  description  of  this  Superb 
Rose  and  a  beautiful  painting  of  it  made  from  nature  by  a  celebrated  arti^^t.  showing  a  plant  in  full 
bloom  also  a  spray  of  the  flower  will  be  found  in  ^'Choice  Selections  hi  Seeds  and  Plants.'" 
Price,  strong  young  planU,  30c.  each;  $3.00  per  doz.  Extra  size  plants,  50c.  each;  $5.00  per  doz. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  good  things  that  are  described  in  "■Choice  Selections  in  Seeds  and 
Plants,"  which  is  just  issued  from  press.  The  book  is  artistic.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  be 
found  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice  flowers.     It  is  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  pur 
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iSWEET  PEAS. 


We  are  offering  new  seed,  crop  1S''5,  of  the  best 
kinds  of  these  seeds  in  the  world.  You  require  both' 
I  for  early.    Our  New  1S96  pages  ready. 

Sweet  Pea   New  "America,"  pkt.  15c, 
"Cupid,"  pkt.  25c. 

VflUGHflN'S  SEED  STORE. 

NEW  YORK.  26  Barclay  St.       84  &  86  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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REX  BEGONIAS  AT  MR.   BRAMHALLS.  ORANGE.  N.  J. 


The  Greenhouse. 


REX  BEGONIftS. 

The  varieties  of  Rex  begonias  compris- 
ing the  group  in  the  photog  aph,  and  in 
their  order  from  right  to  left  are  Madame 
Siebold,  Louis  Closson,  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  President  Carnot.  They  were  all 
grown  from  cuttings  made  about  eighteen 
months  before  the  photograph  was  taken. 
( If  this  numerous  family,  we  find  these 
particular  varieties  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory, both  in  leaf  and  flower.  They 
not  alone  are  effective  in  grouping  with 
p.-dms  in  the  greenhouse,  but  when  not 
kept  loo  long  inthe  dwelling,  are  adapted 


to  use  as  house  decorative  plants.  They 
also  have  the  merit  oi  cheapness.  The 
large  plants  in  the  photograph  are  in 
6-inch  pots,  and  are  grown  in  a  compost 
01  one-third  each  of  leafloam,  thoroughly 
rotted  manure  and  good  garden  soil. 
We  give  them  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  find  they  thrive  in  a  high  and 
humid  temperature,  and  shaded  from  the 
direct  sunlight.  Fi.oranoi.. 

South  Orange,  N.  J.,  December  2,  IS!).''). 

BEGONIflS. 

I  have  given  my  begonias  full  sunshine, 
shade,  plenty  of"  water,  and  no  water, 
but  under  all  circumstances  they  refuse  to 
thrive.  B.  rubra  alba  sheds  the  healthy 
fresh  green  half  grown  leaves,  but  con- 
tinues to  form   new   ones   only  to  repeat 


the  performance.  B.  alba  picta  is  begin- 
ning to  do  likewise.  They  have  a  soil  of 
black  prairie  loam  and  sand.  I  use  Bow- 
ker's  food  for  plants.  Is  B  Rex  magniUca 
a  vigorous  grower?  I  have  had  one  over 
a  year  and  it  has  two  leaves.  E.  B.  A. 
Hammond,  Ind. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  all  ot  your  begonias,  and  we  cannot 
tell  what  it  is.  But  we  can  advise  you  in 
a  general  way.  Turn  them  out  oi"  their 
|)Ots  to  see  what  like  their  roots  are;  if 
these  are  dead  or  rusty,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  plant  there  is  decay  or  rust  in  the 
stem  or  rootstock,  we  would  dump  them 
out,  as  not  being  worth  the  bother  of 
trying  to  recuperate,  indeed  the  trial  is 
apt  to  fail.     And   we  would  send  to  the 
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Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  or  Vaughan  for  a 
few  young  healthy  plants.  All  of  your 
begonias  prefer  shade,  but  not  dense 
shade.  They  like  a  moist  atmosphere,  a 
moderate  amount  of  water  at  the  root, 
but  not  overhead,  and  in  watering  never 
pour  the  water  on  to  the  stem  in  the 
middle  of  the  pot,  pour  it  more  to  the 
side.  Black  prairie  soil  if  of  a  waxy  ten- 
dency isn't  good,  no  matter  if  mixed  with 
sand.  Pity  you  didn't  have  some  surface 
soil  from  the  woods,  surface  soddy  scrap- 
ing from  a  field  or  roadside,  something 
that  would  be  free  and  porous,  but  not 
loose  or  chafiy .  Use  comparatively  small 
pots,  well  and  clean  drained,  and  pot 
firmly.  Keep  the  plants  rather  warm  in 
winter,  but  never  let  them  wilt  for  want 
of  water;  screen  them  from  sunshine,  and 
keep  them  out  of  draughts,  be  thej'  cold 
or  not.  Bowker's  fertilizer  is  excellent 
for  well  plants,  but  a  manure  stimulant 
of  any  kind  is  very  poor  medicine  for  a 
sick  plant. 


help,  and  to  aid  you  in  this,  in  very  cold 
weather  unroll  a  strip  of  matting  over 
the  sash  or  use  shutters  on  them,  they 
will  greatly  help  in  preventing  ice  forming 
on  the  glass.  Plants  keep  excellently  in 
such  a  frame.  At  Dosoris  we  have  a 
string  of  them  120  feet  long,  heated  by 
one  run  of  4-inch  pipe. 


fl  HOTBED  flEflTBD  WITH  flOT  WATER. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  advisability 
of  making  a  range  of  hotbed  frames 
against  the  sides  of  a  greenhouse,  inclin- 
ing the  sash  away  from  the  greenhouse, 
abolishing  the  use  of  manure  and  obtain- 
ing heat  from  hot  water  pipes  passing 
through  the  greenhouse  walls?  I  under- 
stand it  has  been  successfully  done,  the 
pipes  being  carried  along  the  sides  above 
the  soil.  A  Re.\der. 

Such  frames  are  an  eve  j'day  occurrence 
and  work  splendidly,  and  they  do  away 
with  a  vast  amount  of  laborious  work. 
But  let  us  explain:  The  heat  of  a  regular 
hotbed  is  bottom  heat,  it  comes  from  the 
fermenting  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  and  under  the  surface  coating  of 
soil,  and  it  keeps  the  air  between  the  bed 
and  sash  warm,  moist,  and  genial  for 
most  all  young  plants  usually  grown  or 
started  in  frames.  The  bottom  heat  is  a 
great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  roots, 
hence  of  tops,  but  by  careful  ventilating 
we  can  manage  to  keep  the  top  air  cool 
enough  so  that  the  plants  will  assume  a 
sturdy,  stocky  growth  and  not  a  spindly 
one.  But  the  heat  is  unsteady.  To  begin 
with  it  is  quite  brisk,  but  in  a  few  weeks 
it  cools  down  so  much  that  we  have  to 
use  extra  covering  over  the  sashes  to  keep 
the  beds  warm  enough  in  cold  weather. 
Hotwater  pipes  carried  above  the  ground 
have  a  very  different  effect,  it  is  simply  a 
heated  frame  and  if  we  warm  the  pipes, 
say  keep  them  at  125°  or  130°,  while  we 
may  not  raise  the  temperature  above  60° 
we  would  soon  ruin  everything  in  the 
frame  by  the  parching  breath  of  the  pi  pes, 
and  red  spider  would  abound  on  every- 
thing that  it  would  live  on.  But  if  you 
dig  out  the  frame  deep  enough  to  allow 
of  an  air  chamber  under  the  bed  of  the 
frame  and  run  the  hot  water  pipes  in  that 
chamber,  you  get  the  bottom  heat  and 
the  genial  moist  top  warmth  as  well, 
even  better  than  that  of  the  manure 
heated  frame,  for  it  will  be  steadier.  For 
covering  the  air  chamber  under  the  frame 
don't  use  close  boards,  for  they  wouldn't 
admit  the  heat  fast  enough;  use  narrow 
boards  leaving  them  %  of  an  inch  apart, 
then  spread  a  layer  of  straw  over  them 
under  the  soil,  this  admits  the  heat  and 
affords  perfect  drainage.  And  thin  slate 
is  better  than  wood.  You  may  also  run 
a  pipe  as  j-ou  suggest  to  the  outside 
above  the  bed,  but  never  heat  it  hot,  100° 
to  110°  is  hot  enough.  If  your  idea  is  to 
have  a  heated  frame,  that  is  one  in  which 
you  can  winter  geraniums,  cannas  at 
rest,  or  miscellaneous  lowgrowingplants 
or  grow  violets  or  anemones  or  the  like  in 


THE  BEST  PALMS,  FERNS,  DRACAENAS,  ETCi 
FOR  HOUSE   PLANTS. 

Mr.  James  Dean  of  Bay  Ridge  (part  of 
Brooklyn)  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest  and  most  successful  growers  of 
these  plants  in  the  country,  making  a 
specialty  of  them  and  growing  them  in 
thousands  and  of  all  sizes  for  the  New 
York  market.  He  sells  them  in  wholesale 
quantity  and  as  required  to  the  retail 
florists  in  the  city,  who  dispose  of  them 
to  their  customers  for  dwelling  house 
decoration,  for  in  the  house  of  every  re- 
fined family  in  New  York  living  plants- 
palms,  rubber  plants,  screw  pines  or  ferns 
are  used,  and  regarded  as  being  as  much 
an  article  of  necessary  home  decoration 
as  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Long  expe- 
rience has  taught  Mr.  Dean  what  plants 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  he  con- 
lines  himself  mostly  to  these.  We  have 
asked  him  to  tell  us  about  them,  and  in 
the  following  notes  he  kindly  accedes  to 
our  request.  We  know  the  man  and 
assure  you  when  he  speaks  we  listen. 

The  following  plants  I  believe  to  be  the 
best  for  use  in  dwelling  houses,  and  they 
are  all  standard  varieties  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion, and  can  be  had  from  the  florist  at 
reasonable  figures;  indeed  after  years  of 
trial  they  still  head  the  list.  In  fact  they 
are  the  only  ones  that  we  can  sell  to  the 
city  florists  in  quantity.  In  growing 
palms  for  use  in  house  decorations  they 
should  be  grown  in  a  cool  temperature, 
not  over  60°  at  night  during  winter,  and 
in  summer  they  should  have  plenty  of  air 
which  induces  a  stock}'  growth,  this  will 
enable  them  to  stand  the  dry  air  of  the 
dwelling  house:  Kentia  Belmoreana, 
Ketitia  Forsteriana,  Latania  Borbonica, 
Areca  lutescens,  Phcenis.  nipicola,  Cocos 
Weddeliana. 

Phcenix  rupicola  can  be  used  when  there 
is  not  much  light  to  be  had  better  than 
any  of  the  above.  Kentia  Forsteriana 
will  do  fairly  well  in  halls  when  the  light 
is  poor.  If  but  one  palm  can  be  used  take 
Kentia  liehnoreana,  and  so  follow  down 
the  list. 

The  best  screw  pine  is  the  green  leaved 
Pandanus  utilis  by  all  odds.  Give  it  a 
sunny  warm  place  in  the  room  and  it  will 
do  well. 

The  best  dracoenas  are  D.  tcrminalis,  D. 
fragrans  and  D.  Lindeni. 

The  best  fern  is Nepbrolepis  davallioides 
farcans.  As  smaller  olants  of  ferns  for 
ferneries  and  as  small  table  plants  I  use 
Pterin  serrulata  and  its  variety  cristata, 
and  Pteris  albo  lineata. 

Araucarias,  especially  A.  excelsa  and 
its  variety  o^/auca,  make  splendid  plants 
for  house  decoration. 

Fartugium  grande,  an  old  fashioned  and 
much  neglected  plant,  is  also  an  excellent 
house  plant  and  equally  good  for  the 
garden. 

An  open  window  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  house  on  a  cold  morning,  while  dust- 
ing and  cleaning  the  ro  ms,  is  the  cause 
of  many  plants  being  lost;  if  they  are  not 
frozen  they  are  chilled  so  that  they  never 
regain  their  health;  they  should  always 
be  removed  from  the  window  before  it  is 
opened   on    a  cold  morning.     All    house 


plants  should  be  taken  to  the  bath  room 
once  a  week  and  swished  through  tepid 
water  to  remove  the  dust  from  them. 
James  Dkan. 
Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  January  6. 

DRY    BUIBS. 

Look  over  the  bulbs  and  tubers  that 
you  have  stored  dry  in  your  cellar,  store 
i-oom,  or  potting  shed,  to  see  that  they 
are  keeping  well,  that  frost  does  not 
reach  them,  drip  fall  on  them,  rot  start 
among  them,  or  that  they  do  not  become 
shrivelled  by  over-dryness  All  those  that 
were  grown  in  pots  and  are  still  in  them 
but  dry  and  atrest.forinstan  egloxinias, 
achimenes,  caladiums,gloriosas,  begonias 
and  gesneras,  may  remain  as  they  are  so 
long  as  they  are  doing  all  right,  keeping 
plump  and  fresh  and  not  starting  to 
grow.  But  if  }'ou  need  the  pots  for  other 
plants  30U  can  shake  the  gloxinias  and 
begonias  out  of  theirs,  and  pack  the 
tubers  in  flats,  close  together  heads  up, 
and  one  deep,  with  a  little  sand  or  soil 
under  and  over  them.  Then  keep  them 
dry  as  before.  But  avoid  over  dryness. 
Better  give  them  a  sprinkling  of  water 
every  now  and  again  to  keep  them  plump 
than  allowed  them  to  shrivel  in  the  least, 
and  if  necessary  check  their  growth  by 
keeping  them  a  little  cooler  Begonias 
keep  well  in  a  temperature  of  40°  to  50, 
gloxinias  in  one  of  about  55°.  The  achi- 
menes, gesneras,  and  caladiums  may  also 
be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  stored  in 
flats  in  the  same  way,  but  there  is  less 
risk  in  letting  them  stay  as  they  are,  and 
even  if  we  turned  out  the  achimenes  we 
would  let  ti^e  balls  of  earth  remain  intact. 
As  our  greenhouses  are  pretty  well  filled 
up  now,  and  when  we  begin  propagating 
plants  for  our  summer  gardens  they  will 
be  still  more  crowded,  we  should  avoid 
rushing  any  more  dry  bulbs  and  tubers 
into  growth  than  we  really  need. 
But  pot  up  some  gloxinias  for  bloom  in 
April;  and  whatever  araaryllises  are  push- 
ing up  new  leaves  or  showmg  flower 
scapes,  should  be  brought  up  from  their 
resting  place  and  set  on  the  stage  where 
they  can  get  a  little  water  and  have  light 
and  warmth. 


CHINESE  FRIMROSBS. 

Our  greenhouses  are  quite  gay  with  the 
finer  varieties  of  what  are  known  as 
Chinese  primroses  (P. sinensis  vars.),  and 
also  with  Primula  obconica  and  P. 
Forbesi,  both  of  which  are  likewise 
Chinese  species.  It  pays  to  get  the  very 
finest  varieiies  of  Chinese  primroses;  get 
each  color  by  itself;  mixed  seed  contains 
a  good  many  poor  reds.  And  i  takes 
just  as  much  time,  room,  and  pains  to 
grow  poor  varieties  as  it  does  the  best 
sorts. 

Our  obconicas  are  the  large  flowered 
strain  like  what  you  grow  at  Dosoris. 
They  were  sown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse 
in  spring,  and  pricked  oflT  into  flats  when 
large  enough  to  handle,  then  potted  oft' 
singly  into  2Jj-inch  pots,  then  into  3  to 
4-inch  ones,  and  finally  into  5s.  Duri  g 
the  summer  months  we  kept  them  in  a 
well  ventilated,  in  fact  almost  uncovered, 
cold  frame,  giving  them  plenty  water  at 
all  times,  and  shading  them  from  bright 
sunshine. 

But  Primula  Forbesi  is  my  favorite, 
what  a  gem  it  is!  I  shall  grow  a  lot  of  it 
next  season,  it  is  so  beautiful,  so  full  of 
flowers  and  long  in  bloom,  and  when  cut 
its  blossoms  last  better  than  even  those 
of  P.  obconica.  It  is  excellent  as  a  win- 
dow plant.  We  sowed  the  seed  of  it  on 
April  15  last,  in  a  pan  in  the  greenhouse; 
it    was  slow    to  germinate.    When    the 
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seedlings  came  up  we  pricked  them  off 
into  anotherpan,usingfine,lightsoil,  and 
after  they  had  a  good  start  potted  them 
ofl  singly  into  2inch  pots.  They  were 
then  put  into  a  shaded  cold  frame  out  of 
doors  for  the  summer,  and  potted  on  as 
their  advanced  growth  suggested  till  they 
were  in  4-'/2or  small  5-inch  pots.  They  don't 
like  much  pot  room;overpotting  is  aptto 
rot  them  off  at  the  roots  and  neck.  I  have 
found  that  they  grow  better  in  a  south- 
facing  window  of  a  dwelling  house  than 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  now  it  is  for  win- 
dow plants  particularly  that  we  grow 
them.  In  a  cool  greenhouse  though,  such 
as  gardeners  grow  cinerarias,  calceolarias 
and  the  like  in  these  primroses  do  splen- 
didly. 

Primula  fforibunda.  Among  the  seed- 
lings of  P.  Forhesi  there  came  up  a  plant 
of  this  j'cllow  flowered  little  beauty. 
Noticing  that  it  was  distinct  from  the 
others  we  were  very  careful  of  it,  and  now 
that  it  is  in  bloom  we  have  identified  it. 
It  is  a  charming  little  plant  with  small 
yellow  flowers  in  whorls  on  long  slender 
scapes,  and  a  great  profusion  of  them.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Western  Himalayas.  We 
treated  it  exactly  as  we  did  P.  Forbesi, 
and  so  well  has  it  behaved,  that  I  intend 
to  have  a  good  many  more  of  it  another 
vear.  David  Fr.\ser. 

'  Mahwah.  N.J. 


The  Garland  Hkath  {Erica  perso- 
luta).—S  ,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  asks:  "Will 
you  please  tell  me  the  name  of  this  shrub 
(sprig  enclosed),  where  I  can  obtain  it, 
and  how  it  is  propagated  and  culti- 
vated?" It  is  a  little  greenhouse  heath, 
with  tiny  bell-shaped  flowers,  and  a  good 
deal  grown  nowadays  by  some  florists 
for  marketing,  when  in  bloom,  at  the  city 
florists'  stores.  Florists  who  deal  in 
geraniums,  fuchsias,  carnations,  roses 
and  the  like  for  sale  as  little  plants  sel- 
dom handle  these  heaths,  for  they  require 
special  care  both  in  propagation  and  cul- 
tivation; in  fact  the  men  who  handle  them 
are  generally  specialists,  and  they  grow 
them  well  and  get  good  prices  for  them. 
.\pply  to  some  one  of  the  leading  New 
York  cut  flower  stores;  in  fact,  if  you  are 
in  the  city  about  this  time  drop  into  one 
of  these  stores  and  you  will  probably  find 
some  of  these  heaths  there.  They  are 
propagated  from  cuttings  taken  off  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  bloom,  and 
put  into  pots  or  pans  partly  filled  with 
clean  sand  pressed  very  firm.  Glass  panes 
or  preferably  bell  glasses  arc  placed  over 
the  pots  till  the  cuttings  begin  to  root; 
they  should  be  taken  off  and  wiped  dry 
every  day.  Pot  off  the  rooted  cuttings 
singlv  into  small  pots  and  plunge  these 
evenly  in  a  cold  Irame,  repotung  as  re- 
quired. For  soil  use  two  parts  sifted 
peat  of  good  quality,  one  part  loam  and 
one  part  clean  sharp  sand;  if  you  haven't 
any  peat  in  place  of  it  use  very  finely 
rotted  leaf  soil.  Don't  use  manure  of  any 
kind.  All  through  their  life  keep  the 
plants  as  cool  as  practicable  without 
letting  them  freeze,  and  in  an  open  airy 
place,  and  while  you  must  be  exceedingly 
careful  about  watering  them  never  let 
them  get  quite  dry.  Drain  the  pots  thor- 
oughly. 

Piping  Frogs.— Mr.  J.  Jensen,  Hum- 
boldt Park,  Chicago,  writes:  "In  Gar- 
dening, page  104  December  15  last,  you 
ask.  why  can't  we  have  some  of  these  pip- 
ing Coqui  in  our  big  greenhouses  too? 
But  how  or  where  are  we  to  get  them?" 
Ans.  Can't  some  of  the  V.  S  consuls  in 
the  West  Indies  help  you?  If  not,  try  the 
director  or  curator  of  some  of  the  Botani 
cal  Gardens  in  the  British  islands  there. 


say  Jamaica  or  Trinidad.  Or  maybe  Sie- 
brecht  &  Wadley,  florists,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  who  also  have  nurseries  in  Trini- 
dad, might  be  able  to  get  them  for  you. 
These  little  frogs  would  be  unique  in  your 
greenhouses,  exceedingly  interesting  to 
visitors  and  beneficial  to  the  plants,  being 
persistent  insect  consumers.  We  hope 
you  will  try  to  get  them  and  be  success- 
ful in  introducing  them. 

Agdesmia  clematidea.— F.E.  S.,Utica, 
N.  Y..  writes:  "I  have  some  tubers  that 
were  sent  me  under  above  name.  Is  this 
the  same  as  Adeswia?  Kindly  give  me  a 
few  hints  as  regards  its  requirements." 
Ans.  We  know  of  no  such  genus  as 
Agdesmia,  and  it  is  not  given  in  Bentham 
&  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum.  Adesmia 
is  a  genus  of  pea  flowered  shrubs  or  trail- 
ing plants  from  South  America,  and  not 
likely  to  be  "tuberous"  rooted.  Prof. 
Theo.  Holm  of  Washington,  to  whom  we 
referred  your  inquiry  suggests  that  your 
plant  is  possibly  an  "Agdestis,  which  be- 
longs to  the  poke  weed  family.  It  is  a 
graceful  vine  with  tuberous  roots  like 
those  of  a  beet.  The  flowers  are  showy 
and  the  plant  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico." 

Crinum  bulh,  how  to  treat  it.— J.  B. 
G  ,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  asks:  "Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  a  crinum 
bulb?  I  have  no  facilities  for  growing 
plants  except  a  hotbed  in  the  spring,  and 
later  a  garden."  Ans.  Pity  you  did  not 
say  what  species  it  is.  Let  it  stay  dry 
all  winter,  either  in  or  out  of  the  pot,  and 
be  sure  you  save  it  from  frost.  If  it  is  in 
a  pot  bring  it  up  to  the  light  in  April, 
and  about  the  end  of  May  set  it  out  of 
doors  and  give  it  lots  of  water.  But  if 
the  bulb  is  Ijing  by  dry  now  like  a  gladi- 
olus or  dahlia  let  it  stay  so  till  about  the 
middle  of  May,  when  you  may  plant  it 
right  out  in  the  garden.  Don't  put  it  in 
your  hotbed  in  spring. 

Heating  a  Greenhouse.— E.  M.,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  has  a  lean-to  greenhouse  48 
feet  long  by  12  feet  wide  divided  into  two 
compartments,  one  to  be  kept  warmer 
than  the  other,  and  he  wishes  to  know 
what  quantity  of  2  inch  hot  water  pipes 
would  be  required  to  heat  it  properly. 
Ans.  Ten  lines  of  pipe  in  the  cool  end  and 
twelve  lines  in  the  warm  end  will  easily 
maintain  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  in 
the  cool  compartment  and  55°  to  60°  in 
the  warm  one  in  zero  weather.  Alto- 
gether, with  cross  pieces,  this  will  require 
about  583  feet  of  pipes,  besides  the  neces- 
sary valves,  fittings  and  expansion  tank. 

White  worms  in  carnation  soil.— A 
reader  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  white:  "I  have 
some  small  pure  white  worms  in  my  soil 
that  kill  my  carnations,  how  can  I  destroy 
thim?"  Ans.  \'ou  should  send  us  speci- 
mens in  a  small  tin  or  wooden — never 
paper — box.  Try  clear,  fresh  lime  water. 
Carnations  rather  like  than  object  to 
lime,  but  be  careful  to  begin  with.  The 
lime  water  should  be  made  from  hot  stone 
lime  and  not  from  air  slacked  or  old  lime, 
and  the  water  should  not  be  milky  white, 
it  should  settle  till  clear.  Rather  use  it 
under  than  over  strong. 


Aquatics. 


flQUflTICS-CflRE  OF  IN  WINTER. 

I  have  just  sown  the  seeds  of  the  Vic- 
toria regia,  this  is  a  little  earlier  than  I 
used  to,  but  as  it  is  such  a  slow  grower 
in   order   to   have  good  sized    plants   to 


plant  out  in  the  pond  by  the  end  of  June 
we  must  get  the  seeds  started  early  in 
the  year.  We  sow  them  in  a  pan  filled 
with  ordinary  good  potting  soil  and  sub- 
merge the  pan  from  3  to  4  inches  in  one 
of  our  heated  tanks  in  the  greenhouse, 
where  the  water  is  kept  as  near  80°  as 
possible;  \f  it  falls  to  70°  occasionally  it 
won't  hurt,  but  it  should  not  fall  below 
this  where  the  plants  are  young.  After 
they  get  older  a  fall  to  60°  for  a  short 
time  won't  hurt  them.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  water  as  warm  as  80  \ 
and  from  that  to  90°.  If  one  has  not  a 
tank  heated  by  the  steam  or  hot  water 
pipes  passing  through  it  a  very  simple 
and  yet  satisfactory  way  is  to  get  a  small 
oil  stove  and  a  tank  about  2  feet  square 
and  from  9  to  12  inches  deep,  place  the 
oil  stove  underneath  the  tank  and  regu- 
late the  flame  so  that  it  will  keep  the 
water  at  the  desired  temperature.  One 
should  try  the  working  of  this  plan  sev- 
eral days  before  placing  seeds  in  it,  as  the 
water  might  get  too  hot  and  kill  the  seed. 
And  also,  the  larger  the  tank  is  the  less 
attention  it  will  require,  as  the  greater 
the  body  of  water  the  less  fluctuation 
there  will  be  in  its  temperature,  and  yet 
one  must  not  have  a  tank  so  large  that 
the  stove  cannot  heat  it  without  burning 
a  full  flame.  You  can  get  an  evener  heat 
by  keeping  your  light  low,  and  also  less 
oil  fumes  and  smoke.  After  the  seed  ger- 
minates it  should  have  the  full  sun  and 
be  raised  so  that  it  will  be  near  the  light; 
but  after  the  young  plants  have  made  a 
few  leaves  they  will  do  very  well  further 
from  the  light. 

We  have  also  quite  a  numberof  fiurya/e 
ferox  growing  beautifully.  This  plant 
while  usetul  in  a  very  large  pond  is  not 
worth  the  space  it  would  occupy  in  a 
small  basin  or  pond.  The  flowers  are 
small,  only  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  of 
a  deep  violet  color,  and  in  no  way  pretty; 
it  is  rather  a  disappointment  to  every 
one  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  for  when 
you  see  the  large  leaf,  2  feet  in  diameter, 
it  is  but  natural  to  look  for  a  large 
flower.  The  seeds  germinate  very  easily, 
in  fact  it  is  hard  to  keep  them  from  grow- 
ing. I  saw  some  a  few  davs  ago  that 
had  been  placed  in  a  glass  of  water  in  a 
living  room  to  be  kept  until  time  for  sow- 
ing, and  a  great  number  of  them  had 
already  germinated  and  the  seedlings 
were  about  II2  inches  long. 

Besides  these  I  have  also  started  some 
seed  of  Nymphwa  Zanziharensis  and  its 
varieties  rosea  and  azurea.  1  start  these 
early  so  as  to  have  a  good  number  in 
flower  when  I  plant  them  out  in  the  pond 
in  June.  But  seeds  of  these  three  can  be 
sown  any  time  between  now  and  March 
for  they  are  easy  to  grow  and  very  satis- 
factory bloomers.  The  seed  is  very  small, 
about  the  size  of  mustard  seed.  A  good 
way  to  start  these  seeds  if  vou  have  no 
tank  is  to  get  your  potter  to  make  you 
some  9,  10  or  12-inch  fern  pans,  but  have 
him  leave  them  without  drainage  holes 
and  glaze  them  for  you.  Such  pans  are 
very  handy  to  start  water  lilv  seeds  in, 
and  I  often  use  them  in  preference  to  the 
regular  tank.  Fill  them  half  full  of  good 
loam  and  well  rotted  cow  manure  that 
has  been  put  through  a  fine  seive.  (Half 
loam  and  half  cow  manure  are  what  I 
use)  then  sow  your  seed  and  fill  almost 
full  up  with  water;  then  stand  the  pan  on 
the  bench  of  an  ordinarv  greenhouse 
where  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70° 
is  maintained.  In  about  ten  davs  you 
will  see  the  seeds  have  germinated.  At 
first  it  is  hard  to  detect  them,  they  are 
exactly  like  hair  or  grass.  I  believe  in 
leaving  them  in  the  seed  pan  until  they 
get   quite   strong,   say   having  four  tiny 
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leaves;  in  this  stage  they  are  easily  trans- 
planted into  other  pans  or  boxes,  about 
2  inches  apart,  and  from  then  on  they 
must  be  shifted  as  they  require  it  until 
you  have  them  into  their  blooming  pots 
or  boxes.  I  flower  them  in  9  and  12inch 
pots  and  a  good  number  in  the  ordinary 
soap  box  which  we  find  a  good  size  for 
the  above  varieties. 

If  there  is  no  tank  in  the  greenhouse  get 
a  whiskev barrel  and  cut  it  in  two,  it  will 
doadmirablvfor  vour  young  plants  when 
they  need  more  room  and  it  can  be  placed 
in  some  corner  of  the  greenhouse  where 
the  plants  will  get  good  light.  The  same 
treatment  holds  good  with  K.  dentata 
and  anv  of  the  other  varieties  seeds  of 
which  are  commonly  offered  for  sale,  but 
I  would  advise  beginners  to  try  only  N. 
Zanzibarensis  and  its  varieties  rosea  and 
azurea,  and  N.  dentata,  all  of  which  are 
easily  raised  and  with  a  little  intelligent 
care  will  give  satisfaction. 

I  raise  all  mv  plants  of  the  following 
kinds  from  tubers  that  have  been  kept  in 
moist  sand  under  the  greenhouse  bench, 
since  being  lifted  from  the  pond  (the  sand 
is  just  kept  moist  enough  to  prevent  drs' 
rot)  A',  dentata,  N.  Devoniensis,  N.  rubra 
and 'a;  gigantea.  These  I  start  into 
growth  about  or  soon  after  the  middle  of 
January.  We  put  a  few  tubers  in  a  7-inch 
pot  filled  with  the  same  soil  as  above, 
only  coarser,  and  place  the  pots  m  a  tank 
about  3  or  4  inches  under  water,  where  a 
temperature  of  65°  to  70°  is  kept.  Soon 
the  tubers  begin  to  grow  much  like  a 
potato,  and  from  these  sprouts  roots  will 
strike  down  into  the  soil  from  the  first 
joint.  After  they  are  well  rooted  and 
good  sturdv  plants  thev  can  be  severed 
from  the  tuber  and  potted  off  separately 
into  3  or  +-inch  pots,  and  submerged  in 
the  tank  about  the  same  depth.  One 
must  be  verv  careful  not  to  detach  the 
voung  plant  from  the  tuber  too  soon  or 
you  will  probably  lose  it;  leave  them  until 
they  have  made  four  good  leaves  and  you 
will  be  sure  of  success.  The  same  tubers 
will  start  and  grow  again  so  that  you 
will  get  several  cropsfrom  them.  VVehke 
to  start  all  these  tropical  varieties  to- 
wards the  end  of  January,  as  we  aim  to 
have  nice  plantsin9-inchpots  when  plant- 
ing them  out  into  the  pond;  by  so  treat- 
ing thtm  we  get  them  to  flower  soone-, 
an^d  therebv  lengthen  their  season  of 
blooming  out  of  doors.  This  winter  I 
have  not  flowered  any  in  the  greenhouse, 
as  our  tanks  are  well  filled  with  seedling 
hybrids  that  have  not  flowered  as  yet, 
and  therefore  we  had  no  room  for  flow- 
ering plants.  The  best  variety  I  ever 
grewforwinterflowerwasAf.  O'Maraana, 
it  was  never  out  of  flower. 

Last  fall  I  hlted  all  of  my  Zanzibarensis 
variety  after  frost,  and  cutting  ofif  the 
leaves  and  roots  threw  the  plants  into  a 
tank,  meaning  to  look  over  them  at  my 
leisure  to  get  the  youngtubersfromthem; 
about  a  month  later  I  went  to  overhaul 
them  when  to  my  surprise  they  com- 
menced to  throw  out  new  leaves  and 
roots,  I  took  off  all  the  young  tubers  and 
threw  the  old  ones  back  into  the  water 
again  to  see  what  they  would  do.  They 
still  kept  growing  so  I  potted  them  up, 
and  they  are  doing  well  and  promise  to 
make  nice  plants. 

The  hardy  lilies  such  as  Xymphwa  odor- 
ata.  N.  odo'rata  rosea,  N.  o.  Caroliniana, 
N.  o.  exquisita,  N.  o  sulphurea,  N  Mar- 
liacea  chrowatella,  N.  Marliacea  rosea, 
A'  Marliacea  carnea,  N.  candidissima,  N. 
a  I  ha  N.  pv^mxa.  N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  N. 
Ilelviola.  N.  Mexicana,  with  the  different 
kinds  of  Xelumhium  we  have,  we  leave  in 
the  outdoor  pond  all   winter,  as  we  find 


thev  do  much  better  so  treated  than  if| 

they  were  lifted  and  stored  in  the  cella 

or  greenhouse.    We  have  no  less  than  12! 

hes  deep  of  water  on  top  of  them,  and 
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overed  with  canvas  when  they  come 
nto  bloom  in  the  fall.  At  the  same  time 
lall  the  stock  plants  are  placed  outside  m 
'cold  frames— as  the  great  majority 


very  rarely  we  have  more  than  6  inches  Jgnot  suitable  for  large  specimen  plants— 
of  ice.    We  do  not  disturb  the  plants  until  V  and    kept    over   till   June.     From    those 


April,  when  we  draw  off  the  water  and 
leave  only  enough  to  keep  the  fishes  from 
suffering,  then  we  overhaul  all  the  boxes 
thehlies  are  in,  add  fresh  soil  where  nec- 
essarv,  and  move  any  of  the  hardy  ones 
we  wish  moved.  Then  the  water  istumed 
in  and  won't  be  drawn  off  again.  When 
we  plant  out  the  tender  ones  we  do  so 
from  a  small  flat  bottomed  boat  kept  for 
going  about  among  the  lilies. 
Washington,  D.  C.         Peter  Bisset. 
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ORCHID  NOTES. 

The  following  orchids  are  now  in  bloom 
on  this  place:  Lxlia  pedunciilaris,  a 
pretty  free  flowering  species  with  delicate 
rosy  purple  flowers.  It  does  best  in 
shallow  baskets  with  very  little  potting 
material. 

Cypripedium  venustum  pardinum,  a 
variety  with  prettily  mottled  foliage; 
flowers  yellowish  green  and  black.  It 
does  best  in  small  pots  in  a  cool  green- 
house. C.  tonsitw,  a  stove  species  with 
ornamental  foliage. 

Cynihidium  Lowianum,  a  fine  winter 
flowering  orchid  requiring  pot  culture. 

Cattleya  speciosissima,  a  showy  large 
flowered  spec'es,  and  C.  Eldorado,  an- 
other showy  one  with  a  deep  golden  lip. 
These  two  species  require  basket  culture 
and  a  rather  warmer  temperature  than 
C.  Triana:.  Cattleya  Trianx.  the  most 
reliable  of  the  winter  flowering  cattleyas, 
and  essentially  the  florist's  cattleya,  docs 
best  with  pot  culture. 

Dendrobiutn  Wardianuni,  nobile,  tini- 
briatum  and  lituiBorum  candidarn  are 
coming  into  bloom.  Dendrobiutn  fimbri- 
atuai  is  a  handsome  species,  and  flowers 
only  on  the  pseudo-bulbs  that  are  two  or 
three  vears  old.  D.  lituitlorum  candidutn, 
like  D.  W'ardianum,  flowers  on  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth,  after  the  leaves  fall. 
These  dull  months  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repot,  clean  and  wash  the 
orchids.  The  only  insecticide  I  use  is 
carbolic  soap— thefinest  grade  of  such  as 
is  used  for  washing  animals— about  two 
ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Wm.  Fitzwili.i.\m. 
Baronald,  N.J.,Jan.  8,  1896. 
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planted  outdoors,  and  thoseinthe  frames 
I  take  the  cuttings  for  6-inch  pot  plants 
in  June— those  in  the  picture  ( front  page 
December  15,  1895)  were  made  the  15th, 
though  I  think  now  that  June  1  is  about 
the  right  time.  If  rooted  earlier  and 
grown  to  one  stem  and  disbudded  to  one 
bloom  they  will  be  likely  to  grow  too 
tall  for  a  private  place. 

I  root  the  June  cuttings  in  the  propa- 
gating house — which  faces  the  northwest 
—and  give  air  night  and  day,  and  keep 
the  tops  as  cool  as  possible,  but  give  a 
little  bottom  heat  till  they  emit  roots. 
They  are  potted  from  the  bench  into 
2-inch  pots;  from  these  into  4  inch  pots, 
and  when  they  fill  these  with  roots,  get 
their  final  shift  into  6-inch  pots.  In  some 
vears  when  I  was  busy  I  repotted  them 
"from  2V2-inch  pots  into  6-inch  ones,  but 
they  never  did  as  well  as  when  I  took  the 
little  extra  trouble  with  them.  The  6-inch 
pot  plants  are  grown  altogether  indoors 
in  a  light  airy  greenhouse.  They  are 
syringed  twice  a  day  during  the  hot 
weather,  that  is  in  the  morning  and  at 
noon,  as  the  evaporation  is  very  great  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  The  potting  com- 
post consists  of  three  parts  good  turfy 
loam  and  one  part  well  rotted  cow- 
manure  to  which  is  added  some  sharp 
sand.  The  pots  are  well  drained,  using 
a  little  swamp  moss  over  the  drainage, 
and  they  are  washed  clean  when  used  for 
the  last  shift. 

The  only  artificial  manure  I  use  is  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  I  use  it  in  this  way: 
I  put  some  cow  manure  in  a  bag  and 
place  the  same  in  a  barrel  and  fill  with 
water,  and  put  the  full  of  a  3-inch  flow-er 
pot  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  water. 
I  alternate  the  cow  manure  every  week 
with  sheep  manure.  I  never  attempt  to 
give  it  to  the  plants  till  their  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  and  discontinue  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  when  the  flower 
buds  show  color.  Be  very  careful  of  over- 
watering  as  soon  as  the  plants  set  their 
blossom  buds;  they  will  not  take  near  as 
much  water  at  this  time  as  they  would  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  if  over  watered 
their  roots  will  decay.  The  greenhouses 
in  which  they  bloom  are  slightly  shaded 
with  whitewash  after  the  flowers  open 
to  prevent  the  color  of  the  blooms  from 
fading  prematurely,  as  the  direct  sunlight 
has  a  bad  effect  on  the  dark  colored 
varieties  especially.  [The  above  is  in 
response  to  inquiries  from  some  readers 
who  were  particularly  anxious  to  know 
how  Mr.  Fanellgrew  such  splendid  flow- 
ers as  those  shown  in  our  front  page 
illustration,  December  15,— Ed] 
Orange,  N.  J.  John  Farrell. 


now  I  GROW  CftRySflNTflEMUMS. 

In  December  and  January  I  take  cut- 
tings from  the  suckers  forplants  intended 
for  standards,  as  I  find  it  necessary  to 
root  them  early  for  this  class.  They  are 
potted  on  as  required  till  they  get  the 
final  potting  into  10-inch  pots  about  the 
first  of  June. 

Before  throwing  out  the  old  plants  in 
December  I  secure  pieces  which  are  potted 
into  6-inch  pots  for  stock.  These  are  kept 
in  a  light  place,  in  a  cool  house  where 
they  will  make  stocky,  robust  growths 
for  cuttings  In  February  I  put  in  cut- 
tings of  varieties  which  are  suitable  for 
bush  plants.  In  March  another  batch  is 
rooted    for    planting    outdoors     to    be 


Landscape  Gardening. 


PLAN  FOR  fl  LARGE  CITY  FLflCE. 

The  accompanving  plan  designed  bv 
Mr.  H.  A.  Caparn  of  my  office  I  think  an 
especially  good  one— ver\-  original  and 
artistic— and  properly  carried  out  would 
make  a  very  charming  garden.  It  is 
designed  for  a  city  home,  rather  than  a 
country  one,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
secure  privacy  from  numerous  pedestrians 
and  to  conceal  from  view  surrounding 
streets  and  buildings.  Some  would  ob 
ject  to  arrangement  shown  on  account  o 
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level  ground.  Along  the  front  boundary 
runs  a  wall  or  iron  fence,  the  entrance  is 
through  iron  gates  into  a  court  large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  carriage  being 
turned.  There  is  a  smaller  gate  admitting 
pedestrians  to  a  paved  walk  leading  to 
the  front  and  back  of  the  house.  The 
carpet  bedding  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  court  is  justified  by  the  formal 
lines  of  building  and  macadam  which  it 
supplements.  The  shrubbery  behind  it 
sets  it  off  and  separates  it  from  the  main 
part  of  the  grounds.  The  drying  ground 
is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  hedge  or 
vine-covered  trellis.  The  stable  is  placed 
at  the  corner  of  the  vegetable  garden  and 
entered  from  a  side  street,  thusbeingkept 
entirely  away  from  the  house;  but  if  the 
place  "were  not  on  a  corner  the  stable 
could  be  placed  opposite  the  drying 
ground  and  the  paved  walk  widened  to 
allow  the  passage  of  vehicles. 

"The  interest  and  value  of  the  vegeta- 
ble garden  could  be  added  to  by  borders 
ol  annuals,  herbaceous  and  tender  plants 
tor  cut  flowers,  grape  vines  and  dwarf 
fruits.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall.  A  hedge 
would  be  a  good  protection,  would  look 
better  and  be  far  cheaper, but  would  take 
several  years  to  become  an  effective 
defence.  If  the  walks  are  made  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  a  horse  and  cart  be- 
ing used  in  the  garden,  Gii;  feet  will  be 
wide  enough  for  them  and  the  inner 
corners  should  be  rounded  a  little  to 
allow  for  turning;  in  this  way  manure 
may  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  garden 
with  great  convenience. 

"If  desired,  breaks  could  be  left  in  the 
shruljbery  to  admit  views  from  the  street 
without  injury  to  the  general  design." 

EXPLANATION   OF  PLAN. 

1 .  Japan  maples, 

2.  Retinospora  obtusa. 

3.  Magnolia  conspicua,  Yulan  mag- 
nolia. 

4.  Magnolia  parvifiora. 

f),  5.  Shrubbery  with  small  trees  and 
groups  of  large  herbaceous  plants  in  the 
margins. 

C.    Abies  orienta//s,  oriental  spruce. 

7  Rollison's  arbor  vitses  or  golden 
retinosporas. 

5.  Nordmann's  fir. 
\).    Scarlet  maple. 

10.  Andromeda  arborea. 

11.  Halsanifir. 

12.  Norway  spruce. 

13.  Picea  pungens,  Colorado  blue 
spruce. 

14.  Purple  beech. 

15.  Irish  juniper  and  beds  of  herba- 
ceous plants. 

IG.    Vine-covered  summer  house. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott. 


PLAJJ  FOR  A  LARGE  CITY  PLACE. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Its  c.\clusiveness,  but  after  the  making  of 
ninny  gardens  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  privacy  is  one  of  their  best  qualities. 
Mr.  Caparn  e.\plains  his  plan  as  follows: 
"This  plan  is  tor  a  place  of  average 
shape  and  about  two  and  a  half  acres  in 
area.  The  unusual  location  of  house  and 
lines  of  walk  will  show  that  economy  of 
space  is  cp-ite  consistent  with  convenience 
and  breadth  of  effect.  Picturesqueness  is 
obtained  by  arrangement  of  planting,  not 
by  meandering  of  sinuous  ribbons  of 
gravel.  Bj-  placing  the  hous  in  the  cor- 
ner the  greatest  possible  extent  of  un- 
broken lawn  space  is  secured,  while  the 


porch  fronting  the  lawn  is  as  private  as 
it  could  be  on  a  place  of  this  size.  The 
lawn  runs  up  to  the  house  unimpaired  by 
any  stripes  of  arid  pavement,  and  the 
lines  of  the  house  are  relieved  only  by  the 
creepers  covering  it  ( Boston  ivy  on  the 
walls  and  clematises,  wistarias  and  Hall's 
honeysuckles  on  the  porches)  and  the  tall 
conifers  to  the  south  of  the  house. 

"This  kind  of  design  is  suited  ouh'  to 
land  level  or  approximately  so,  but  with- 
in those  lines  could  be  easily  adapted  to 
many  places.  An  ideal  contour  map 
would  show  the  lawn  gently  sloping  from 
all  sides  to  the  middle   with  the  walks  on 


fl  SANDY  KNOLL  flS  fl  RESIDENCE  SITB. 

I  am  thinking  of  purchasing  a  piece  of 
ground,  covering  two  and  one-half  acres 
outside  of  this  city  and  erecting  a  building 
thereon,  suitable  for  a  suburban  home. 
The  land  is  a  portion  of  a  sandy  ridge 
or  knoll,  partly  covered  by  medium  sized 
oak  trees.  The  site  offers  a  beautiful 
location  tor  a  house,  as  it  is  .several  feet 
higher  than  the  surrounding  land  thus 
ensuring  perfect  drainage  at  all  times. 
The  knoll  is  composed  of  a  fine  yellow 
sand  of  a  depth  in  highest  part,  where  the 
house  would  stand,  of  about  seven  feet, 
then  tapering  off"  towards  the  rear  to  say 
a  toot  or  so,  the  whole  piece  being  more 
or  less  sandy.  N  w.  what  I  want  to 
know  is  would  you  consider  it  a  desirable 
site?  Is  it  possible  to  grow  sod  on  such 
land  by  covering  it  with  a  top  dressing 
of  clay,  and  what  depth  of  that  vi-ould  it 
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require;  also  what  trees  and  shrubs 
would  succeed  best  in  sandy  soil  of  the 
nature  I  have  described?  I  might  add 
that  there  is  a  sod  on  it  now,  covering 
the  surface  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches,  formed  by  the  growth  and  decay 
of  vegetable  matter  during  many  years, 
but  the  sod  is  thin  and  weakly  in  appear- 
ance as  though  more  nourishment  were 
necessary.  Oak  Knoll. 

Michigan. 

Probably  an  excellent  situation  for  a 
house,  but  not  a  promising  place  for  a 
garden.  Many  trees  and  shrubs  can  be 
grown  in  such  a  place,  so  far  as  the  soil  is 
concerned,  if  it  have  a  little  help  as  you 
suggest;  the  main  question  is  one  of 
water  in  summer.  We  would  rather  have 
the  peaty  or  humous  cleanings  from  a 
swamp  or  pond  than  clay  to  mix  with 
the  soil,  and  would  put  it  on  from  fourto 
ten  inches  thick,  working  it  into  or  mix- 
ing it  with  the  dark  soil  on  top  of  knoll, 
but  not  bury  it  into  the  sand.  If  you 
have  clay  use  it  in  the  same  way,  but 
fourto  six  inches  deep  of  it  may  suffice 
The  cost  of  this  surface  coating  may  be 
estimated  easily  enough  if  you  contract 
for  it  at  so  much  per  cubic  yard  delivered. 
Of  course  you  will  save  all  the  surface  soil 
that  conies  off  the  ground  where  the 
dwelling  and  other  houses  are  to  stand, 
also  where  the  roads  are  to  be  cut  out. 
In  planting  trees  and  making  shrubbery 
belts  it  will  be  useless  to  plant  in  the 
sand,  you  will  have  to  dig  out  wide  fairly 
deep  holes,  remove  the  sand,  and  fill  up 
with  better  soil  and  then  in  summer 
mulch  the  ground  with  a  good  coating  of 
sedge,  swamp  hay,  rank  manure  orsome- 
thing  of  that  sort,  to  keep  the  ground 
cool  and  moist  and  catch  every  drop  of 
rain  that  falls.  Then  how  about  the 
roadways?  As  the  ground  is  now  they 
are  apt  to  be  a  sand  bed  in  summer. 

If  you  give  it  the  abovesurface  dressing 
you  can  raise  a  fair  grass  sod  on  it  in 
summer,  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned, 
but  as  the  subsoil  is  so  porous  and  the 
situation  exposed  probably  the  grass 
may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  burn  out 


As  regards  a  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  for 
such  a  place  read  what  Robert  Douglas 
of  Waukegan,  111.,  says  about  "Trees 
that  thrive  in  sandy  or  gravellv  soil"  in 
Gardening,  page  212,  April  1  last;  also 
what  Warren  H.  Manning  says,  page 
120,  January  1  last  If  you  want  any- 
thing more  specific  please  write  to  us 
again. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SELECT  tiflRDY  SflRUBS.    I. 

Allow  me  to  bring  to  your  n  tice  a  few 
of  the  best  hardy  shrubs,  new  or  old,  for 
planting  in  our  gardens.  It  is  a  good 
time  now  to  study  this  question  and  pre- 
pare for  planting  in  early  spring. 

Berberis  Sieholdi,  a  barberry  from 
Hakodatein  Japan,  is  afirst  class  medium 
sized  shrub  with  larger  leaves  than  those 
of  our  common  barberry,  pale  yellow,  fra- 
grant flowers,  large  orange  red  fruit,  and 
in  fall  it  has  the  most  brilliantly  colored 
foliage  of  any  of  the  genus  in  cultivation. 
And  it  is  very  hardy. 

Bbrheris  Thunbergii,  also  from  Japan, 
is  the  most  indispensable  species  of  all.  It 
is  a  middle  sized  bush,  3  feet  or  a  little 
more  in  height,  with  wide  arching 
branches.  The  leaves  are  small,  but 
numerous,  the  flowers  pale  yellowish  and 
in  great  profusion;  its  foliage  stays  on  the 


plant  long  in  the  fall  and  assumes  a  vivid 
hue,  and  its  bright  orange  scailet  fruit 
hangs  on  the  bu*hes  from  fall  through  the 
whole  winter.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
makes  an  excellent  shrub  for  a  low  hedge. 

Calvcanthls  floridus  is  the  favorite 
sweet  scented  shrub  or  strawberry  scented 
bush.  It  has  almost  double,  chocolate 
colored  flowers  in  spring  and  all  summer, 
and  soft  leaves,  downy  underneath.  A 
goodly  sized,  native  shrub. 

Clethra  acuminata  from  the  Carolina 
mountains  has  spikes  of  white  flowers  in 
July.  It  is  a  middle  sized  shrub  with 
larger  leaves  and  flowers  than  has  C.a/n/- 
foha.  which  is  the  common  species  in  the 
eastern  states. 

Cydonia  or  Fyrus  Japonica,  the  Japan 
quince,  is  too  well  known  to  need  remind- 
ing you  of.  It  flowers  from  April  into 
and  through  May,  having  according  to 
variety  crimson,  orange,  scarlet,  pink, 
blush  or  white  flowers.  It  is  hardy  and 
useful  as  isolated  specimen  plants  or  un- 
trimmed  hedges.  [If  you  want  a  vivid 
deep  crimson  beauty  be  sure  you  get  the 
variety  called  Simoni  —Ed.] 

Cytisus  nigricans  is  a  very  desirable, 
low  growing  dense  habited  broom  with 
small  leaves  and  slender  branches  c  vered 
most  of  their  length  with  bright  yellow 
blossoms  in  June.   Fine  for  small  gardens. 

Deutzia  gracilis  is  still  the  gem  of  the 
genus.  It  is  a  dwarf,  very  compact  shrub 
with  a  wealth  of  racemes  of  white  flowers 
in  May,  being  in  fine  bloom  about  Deco- 
ration day.  If  you  wish  to  have  it  in 
perfection  give  it  plenty  room,  good  deep 
soil,  and  water  in  summer.  Among  other 
short  stemmed  kinds  are 

Deutzia  parviflora,  a  Chinese  spe- 
cies. Its  habits  of  gi  owth  remind  one  of 
a  spirjea,  so  too  do  its  axillary  umbels 
of  pretty  white  blossoms  all  along  its  last 
year's  shoots.  It  flowers  at  the  same  time 
as  D.  gracilis,  but  amateurs  should  get 
them  both,  because  while  both  are  good 
they  are  very  unlike  each  other.  Don't 
crowd  it  away  among  big  shrubs,  but 
give  it  a  good  place  by  itself  in  the  border. 

Deutzia  Lemoinei  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  last  two  species,  parviflora  being  the 
mother  plant,  and  in  habit  it  is  interme- 
diate between  its  parents.  It  is  quite  ne  a' 
to  us,  but  its  reputation  is  so  good  audits 
parentage  so  assuring  that  we  regard  it 
with  great  expectation.  The  raiser,  E. 
Leraoine  of  Nancy,  France,  w  riting  in 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  tells  us  that  it 
"has  not  the  corymb  of  D.  parviHora  nor 
the  long  truss  of  D.  ^rac/fe.  It  bears  a 
ramified  panicle,  erect,  sometimes  hemi- 
spherical, sometimes  cone-shaped  with  a 
broad  base.  Each  cluster  includes  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  large  and  well 
ojiened  flowers,  measuring  three-fourths  of 
an  inchto  an  inch, in  appearance  different 
from  those  of  other  deutzias.  The  petals 
are  broad,  oval,  with  undulated  edges  of 
the  purest  white, and  quite  concealingthe 
lobes  of  the  calyx;  the  stamens  are  red- 
dish yellow  with  a  tri  lobed  thread.  The 
flowers  of  D.  Lemoinei  are  spread  quite 
out,  while  thoseof  D.gracilishave pointed 
petals  and  are  generally  but  a  little  open; 
they  touch  in  the  inflorescence  so  as  com- 
pletely to  hide  the  peduncles  and  pedicels; 
this  is  not  so  with  D.parrifloraor  D. gra- 
cilis. Deutzia  Lemoinei  is  an  excellent 
shrub  for  forcing.  *  *  *  Grown  side  by 
side  with  D.  gracilis  they  surpass  that 
plant  in  beauty.  Thus  we  believe  that  this 
new  shrub  will  soon  be  widely  multiplied 
for  forcing,  and  will  gradually  supplant  D. 
gracilis.  In  the  open  ground  it  needs  no 
special  care  so  it  may  have  a  place  in  all 
gardens,  however  small.  Quite  as  florifer- 
ous  asis  D.  gracilis, it  hasthe  advantages 
of  being  more  hardy  and  sturdy,  of  grow- 


ing much  more  quickly  and  of  flourishing 
in  any  soil."  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  plant  in  Europe  that  was 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  late  fall, 
and  grown  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter. 

Deutzia  cren  ATA  is  a  very  much  stronger 
growing  shrub  than  any  of  the  deutzias 
mentioned  above  and  a  later  bloorrer;  it 
is  very  common  in  our  gardens,  finding  a 
place  with  the  philadelphus  or  mock- 
orange,  or  "syringa,"  as  it  is  often  called 
in  our  shrubberies.  The  double  flowered 
forms,  both  the  pure  white  and  pur- 
ple tinged,  are  more  esteemed  than  the 
single  ones,  and  their  flowers  last  longer 
without  dropping.  But  the  best  double 
wh  te  one  of  all  is  Pride  of  Rochester;  it 
has  larger  blossoms,  longer  panicles  and 
more  of  them  than  the  others.  Although 
the  true  Deutzia  scahra  is  a  little  shrul), 
most  beautiful  when  in  bloom,  itis  unfor- 
tunatelv  barely  hardv  here. 

J.  R.  Trumpv. 
Kissena,  L.  I.,  Jan.  6.  '9G. 


WflNTBD-ft  COLlM^flR  TREE. 

I  have  one  special  place  where  a  pvra- 
midal  tree  would  look  well.  It  must  be 
a  rather  narrow  form  on  account  of  lack 
of  space  near  the  ground.  I  have  Bolle's 
poplar  and  the  cereidiphyllum  and  don't 
want  the  ordinary  Lombardy  poplar. 
About  the  only  other  hardy  tree  1  know 
of  is  the  pyramidal  white  birch.  I've 
never  seen  one.  so  can't  tell  if  it  is  a  hand- 
some tree.  The  weeping  birch  has  a  ten- 
dency to  die  back  at  the  top  all  along  the 
Lake  Shore.  There  is  not  a  good  speci- 
men of  it  bitween  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. What  can  you  tell  me  about 
the  pyramidal  birch  or  can  you  suggest 
any  other?  Don't  tantalize  me  by  sug- 
gesting Cbinionanthus  tragrans  grandi- 
flora.  I  still  remember  the  sniff  you  gave 
me  of  it  several  years  ago.  Reader. 

Chicago. 

The  fastigiate  or  pyramidal  form  of  the 
European  white  birch  i-i  a  very  beautiful 
tree,  and  where  it  thrives  it  holds  its 
branches  from  the  ground  up.  A  mild 
spell  of  weather  in  February  or  March 
succeeded  by  a  sudden  piercing  frosty 
snap,  just  such  conditions  as  j'ou  often 
have  about  Chicago,  often  plaj'S  havoc 
with  the  European  birches,  the  trees 
themselves  are  perfectly  hardy  so  far  as 
steady  hard  cold  is  conaemcd,  but  the 
sudden  changes  of  late  winter  are  detri- 
mental to  them  anywhere,  and  to  any 
variety  of  them.  If  the  common  English 
oak  were  hardy  with  you  we  would  rec- 
ommend the  fastigiate  form  of  it,  which 
makes  a  fine  columnar  tree  of  its  kind,  is 
distinct  and  marked.  But  the  Ginkgo  is 
hardy  with  you.  Now  there  is  quite  a 
narrow  bodied  form  of  it  that  holds  this 
shape  through  life,  and  which  we  think 
would  suit  your  purpose.  There  is  a  big 
tree  of  it  near  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y.  Ask 
some  of  our  nurserymen  if  they  can  sup- 
ply you  with  this  distinctl3'  fastigiate 
form.  The  cereidiphyllum,  although  gen- 
erally of  pyramidal  contour,  does  not  re- 
tain a  columnarform,its  slender  branches 
move  outward,  giving  it  an  ordinarily 
pyramidal  shape,  often  broadly  so,  and 
sometimes  the  trees  are  as  round  headed 
as  an  oak.  This  may  be  against  popular 
belief,  but  the  biggest  tree  of  it  at  Dosoris 
is  so  shaped. 

But  if  you  cannot  get  a  tree  to  suit  you 
you  can  make  one.  You  can  plant  a 
Ginnala  maple  and  grow  it  to  a  straight 
stem  and  prune  it  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
branch  from  the  base  up;  and  with  a  little 
common  sense  pruning  each  year,  keeping 
the  top  reduced  enough  to  fill  up  the  lower 
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part,  you  will  soon  have  a  pretty  tree 
without  any  clipped  or  trimmed  appear- 
ance. Or  set  in  a  tall  post  where  you 
wish  to  have  the  tree  and  plant  trumpet 
creeper  to  run  up  and  cover  it.  The  top 
of  a  red  cedar  tree  makes  a  fine  post  for 
such  a  purpose;  shorten  in  the  branches 
to  12  or  20  inches  of  the  trunk,  to  give  it 
rustic  effect  and  help  support  the  creeper. 
White  cedar  and  native  larch  also  make 
good  posts  lor  such  a  purpose  Be  sure 
you  peel  the  bark  off  of  them  before  set- 
ting, it  helps  to  preserve  them,  and  don't 
use  them  when  thty  are  green  or  fresh 
cut,  wait  for  six  ortwelve  months  till  the 
woo  I  gets  dry  and  seasoned  and  they 
will  last  in  the  ground  Viilhout  rotting 
much  longer. 

MflPLB  TREE  BORER. 

I'-or  the  past  two  summers  we  have  no- 
ticed a  maple  tree  on  our  place  not  doing 
viell,  the  foliage  turning  yellow  and  drop- 
ping during  midsummer.  Last  Monday 
night  (December  30)  we  had  a  severe  gale, 
and  the  tree  was  blown  over,  not  broken, 
but  torn  up  by  the  roots,  although  a  tree 
of  good  size,  more  than  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness. Examination  shows  that  the  roots 
are  somewhat  decayed,  and  that  it  was 
killed  by  borers.  Another  tree  (maple) 
lost  a  large  branch  last  winter  from  the 
effects  of  an  ice  storm,  and  the  past  sum- 
mer has  not  seemed  to  grow,  the  foliage 
falling  earlier  than  it  should.  We  fear 
borers  are  killing  that  also.  Is  there  any 
help  for  it?    If  not,  is  there  any  prevent- 


ive? Will  there  be  danger  of  others  being 
affected?  It  seems  such  a  pitv  to  have 
them  so  killed.  H.  E.  L. 

Conn. 

Without  having  one  or  two  specimens 
of  the  borers  for  identification,  or  a  piece 
of  the  perforated  wood  showing  their 
work,  we  cannot  tell  much  about  it.  But 
we  suspect  that  the  work  is  done  by  the 
ordinary  maple  tree  borer  (Glycobius 
speciosus).  It  is  figured  and  described  in 
Gardening,  page  56,  November  1,  1894. 
The  beetles  abound  about  or  a  little 
after  midsummer,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  crevices  and  holes  in  the  bark  on 
the  trunks  and  main  branches  of  the 
maples.  Methods  of  prevention  or  cure 
would  be  so  laborious  as  to  be  practically 
impossible,  for  instance  keeping  the 
trunks  and  stout  branches  scraped 
smooth,  especially  in  the  crotches,  so  as 
to  give  the  beetles  no  good  place  to  lay 
their  eggs  in;  sponging  or  painting  these 
parts  over  once  or  twice  in  August  with 
kerosene  and  whale  oil  soap,  say  one 
gallon  of  kerosene,  two  gallons  of  water 
and  two  pounds  of  soft  soap,  mixed  to- 
gether.    This  is  to  kill  the  eggs. 

BBRBERIS  THUNBERGII. 

Who  has  not  a  hedge  of  Berberis  Thiiii- 
hergii,  or  at  least  a  group  of  them?  He 
that  answers  "not  I"  has  yet  some  hap- 
piness in  store.  How  many  its  virtues, 
how  few  its  faults!  If  faults  there  be,  it 
has  kept  them  a  secret  from  mc,  for  T  can 


discover  none.  It  greets  you  in  early 
spring  with  a  most  delicate  leafage,  being 
among  the  first  shrubs  to  don  its  summer 
garb,  and  then  it  hangs  a  row  of  creamy- 
white  bells  along  the  under  side  of  its 
arching  branches  as  if  to  ring  in  merry 
tones  the  promise  of  its  autumnal  glory. 
In  spite  of  drouth  and  insect  pests  it 
keeps  its  garments  fresh  and  bright  all 
summer  long  and  has  a  habit  of  sending 
its  branches  at  such  peculiar,  yet  graceful 
angles  as  to  indicate  its  nativity  and  say 
to  you  "am  I  not  Japanese  in  effect."  All 
through  the  Indian  summer  it  joins  the 
nias(|uerade  of  coloring  that  glorifies  the 
dying  foliage  of  the  woods  and  decks 
itself  in  coral  berries  that  almost  glisten 
in  the  sun,  and  they  hang  as  vivid  pend- 
ants all  thr  ugli  the  winter  months.  The 
reds  and  browns  and  sunset  tones  its 
leaves  assume  are  fitting  foils  to  its  bril- 
liant berries,  and  blind  is  he  to  Nature's 
charms  who  can  look  on  them  without 
intense  admiration  of  this  modest  little 
shrub  Never  rank  growing,  never  verv 
large,  in  sun  and  heat  and  winter's  cold 
it  thrives  and  blooms  and  docs  its  share 
in  the  adornment  of  our  grounds.  For  a 
low  hedge  or  an  under  shrub,  or  for  low 
grouping  it  stands  without  a  peer. 
Highland  Park,  III.  W  C   Egan 


The  Flower  Garden. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  HflRDY  PLANTS. 

C.  M.  C.  Washington,  I).  C,  asks  the 
following  questions: 

1.  "Has  Gentianaacaulis  much  merit, 
and  can  it  be  made  to  bloom  the  first 
year?  Are  there  any  other  good  gentians?" 

.4ns.  Gentiana  acaiilis  is  a  hardy  her- 
baceous perennial,  a  low  growing,  tufted 
or  mat-Hke  plant  from  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  and  withal  a  most  beautiful 
little  blue  flower.  In  the  northern  states, 
on  rockwork  or  as  an  edging  in  the  mixed 
flower  garden,  in  moderately  moist  soil  it 
may  be  grown  in  fair  condition,  but  we 
have  grave  doubts  of  its  thriving  at 
Washington.  G.  rerna,  another  high 
mountain  gem,  will  be  worse  still.  And 
don't  bother  with  our  native  fringed  gen- 
tian; although  it  is  a  charming  little 
plant  in  its  wild  state,  few  people  can 
grow  it  in  their  gardens.  Try  the  strong 
growing  kinds  like  the  blue  and  white 
formsoftheclosed gentian  (G..4nrfreu-s//), 
G.  asckpiadea,  G.  cruciata,  G.  calycosa 
and  G.  Saponaria.  While  all  of  these  are 
good  border  plants,  and  will  probably  do 
well  with  you  if  not  in  a  too  sunnvordry 
place,  they  are  not  as  beautiful  or  inter- 
esting as  the  little  alpine  kinds  that,  most 
likely,  won't  grow  with  vou. 

2.  Campanulas.— "Are  there  anv  cam- 
panulas among  the  perennials  that  are 
striking  and  effective?  Ditto  among  the 
annuals?" 

.4ns.  There  are  lots  of  fine  perennial 
campanulas,  for  instance  the  white  and 
blue,  single  and  double  persicsefolia  also 
nohihs,  wacrantha.  celtidifolia  and  glom- 
erata,  and  others  of  tall  growth,  but  the 
first  named  only  is  a  refined  plant.  Car- 
pathica  grows  in  bunches;  and  many  lit- 
tle tufted  kinds,  such  as  wuralis.  pulla, 
isophylla,  garganica,  turbinata  and  cics- 
pitosa,  which,  if  we  give  them  proper 
conditions,  as  a  north  or  east  facing  rock 
garden,  plenty  moisture  in  summer  and 
shade  trom  bright  sunshine  will  grow 
with  us  well  enough.  Then  there  are  Bar- 
re//criand  fragilis,  which  make  nice  spread- 
ing tufts  in  the  rock  garden  or  are  fitted 
for  planting  in  baskets  or  bracket  pots. 
The  platycodons  are    also  campanulas, 
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and  they — blue  and  white,  single  and 
double,  d  wari(Af ar/es;)  and  tall  (grand- 
ifloruw)  are  among  the  best  of  our  sum- 
mer perennials.  In  the  way  of  biennials 
we  have  Canterbury  bells  and  C.  pyra- 
widalis,  both  hardy  with  you.  Among 
the  best  of  the  annuals  are  wacrostyla, 
large  flowers  and  distinct,  and  the  com- 
mon attica  and  Lovevi. 

3.  "The  Swan  River  Daisv  (Brachy- 
come iberidifolia)  .—In  my  three  bound  vol- 
umes of  Gardening  I  do  not  find  any- 
thing on  this  plant.  What  are  its  merits 
and  demerits?" 

Ans.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  annual 
with  white,  bluish  and  purplish  daisy-like 
flowers  which  are  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  cheapest  of  annuals  and  of  the  easiest 
cultivation,  but  somehow  or  other,  like 
saponaria,  Virginia  stocks,  collinsias  and 
some  other  old  fashioned  little  plants,  our 
people  don't  seem  to  get  up  any  enthusi- 
asm for  it.     It  doesn't  last  long  in  bloom. 

4.  "Salimglossis.— What  is  your  opin- 
ion of  these?" 

Ans.  We  grow  them  extensively  for 
cut  flowers  in  summer.  They  are  annu- 
als, and  easy  enough  to  grow  after  they 
get  started  but  sometimes  hard  to  start,  of 
upright  habit  and  attaining  2  to  3  feet  in 
height.  Their  flowers  are  large,  prettily 
colored,  a  good  deal  variegated,  and 
rather  odd  to  thoseunfamiliarwith  them; 
the  plants  last  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and 
the  blossoms  keep  fairly  well  when  cut. 

5.  Dahlias  —"I  carefully  studied  your 
listof  thetwelvebest  dahlias, as  furnished 
by  a  distinguished  amateur,  and  then 
looked  through  a  drawer  full  of  cata- 
logues. In  the  whole  lot  I  found  but  one 
of  the  dahlias.  What  can  be  done  vinder 
such  circumstances  to  secure  the  list  com- 
plete?" 

Ans  Send  us  the  names  vou  wish  to 
find,  and  we  will  try  to  help  you.  The 
dahlia  question  is  a  vexed  one.  You 
know  dahlias  don't  bloom  with  usinsum- 
nier  and  fall  as  they  used  to;  it  is  nothing 
to  see  a  hundred  plants  in  one  garden  in 
vigorous  growth,  but  without  a  score  of 
perfect  flowers  on  them;  and  perhaps  in  a 
cottage  garden  a  little  way  off  there  may 
be  a  dozen  plants  in  fine  blossom.  For 
want  of  a  better  name  and  technical 
knowledge  of  this  disease  we  call  it  "Dah- 
lia mite,"  and  so  far  we  have  been  unable 
to  effectually  destroy  or  prevent  it. 

t).  Canterbury  bells. — "I  had  this 
year  a  fine  collection  of  these.  The  best 
plants  were  marked,  and  the  seed  care- 
fully planted  as  soon  as  the  pods  were 
ripe,  in  a  cold  Irame,  over  which  there 
was  a  screen.  Result,  not  a  plant.  What 
was  the  matter?  My  own  idea  is  that 
the  man  who  did  the  planting  planted 
too  deep." 

Ans.  Of  course  that  was  in  midsum- 
mer—July or  the  first  of  August,  the  easi- 
est time  of  the  year  to  kill  seed  in  a  seed 
bed.  The  general  cause  of  failure  is  over- 
dryness  of  the  soil  underneath  as  well 
as  at  the  surface  and  over-exposure 
of  the  surface  soil  not  alone  to  sun- 
shine, but  to  drying  winds.  Just  be- 
fore the  seed  was  ripe  had  you  cleaned 
the  ground  about  the  plants  and 
raked  it  smooth,  then  allowed  the  seed 
pods  to  burst  and  scatter  the  seed  at  will, 
a  few  days  after  the  next  good  rain  that 
ground  would  probably  have  been  a  living 
carpet  of  little  seedlings.  Then  you  could 
have  picked  up  what  you  wanted,  pricked 
them  off  into  a  prepared  bed  in  a  frame, 
and  in  a  (ew  weeks,  w  hen  they  had  made 
nice  little  plants  set  them  out  of  doors 
where  you  wanted  to  have  them. 

7.  "Ought  Azalea  mollis,  of  which  I 
purchased  12  specimens  in  pots,  be  pro- 


tected this  first  winter?    And  how?" 

Ans.  Azalea  mollis  is  perfectly  hardy 
with  you,  but  if  your  plants  are  still  in 
pots  don't  disturb  them  till  early  spring, 
keeping  them  in  the  cellar,  sunk  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  a  pit  most  anywhere  where 
they  will  be  quite  cool,  and  at  the  same 
time  away  from  frost.  Plants  in  pots,  no 
matter  how  hardy  they  are,  should  not 
have  the  earth  in  the  pots  frozen.  Don't 
let  the  soil  in  the  pots  get  dry,  at  any 
time,  and  discourage  any  inclination  the 
plants  may  show  to  grow.;  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  themselves  if  they  are  quite  dor- 
mant when  they  arc  set  out,  than  if  burst- 
ing into  leaf 

8.  "The  'Midget'  Rose'.— What  is 
your  opinion  of  this  rose?  It  originated 
in  France,  and  was  advertised  by  some 
leading  dealers  as  producing  flowers  in  a 
few  weeks  from  seed?" 

Ans.  As  soon  as  it  was  "sent  out"  we 
grew  and  tested  it.  The  seeds  germinated 
readily,  and,  really,  the  little  plants  came 
into  bloom  when  they  were  only  a  few 
months  old.  But  aside  frjm  being  an 
odditv  thev  are  of  no  use  as  roses. 


THE    PflEONY. 

Nothing  in  its  season  so  much  attracts 
the  average  passerby  as  a  well  grown 
mass  of  pEeonies,  and  nothing  is  easier  to 
grow,  and  when  once  started  takes  better 
care  of  itself.  On  this  account  very  rarely 
is  the  proper  effort  made  to  hive  a  fine 
display  of  pa^onies  and  frequently  the 
barest  necessaries  of  plant  life  are  hardly 
furnished  them.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
a  lawn  lit  up  by  pfeonies  to  excite  your 
emulation  and  want  to  have  some  your- 
self.   Let  me  advise  you; 

Prepare  in  advance.  Consider  what 
varieties  you  want  and  get  ready  the 
place  to  put  them  in.  Preonies  love  rich 
soil  and  moisture.  They  will  endure  much 
neglect  and  even  considerable  shade,  but 
if  they  are  in  a  good  bed  they  will  show 
their  gratitude.  They  will  flourish  in 
rich  bottom  land,  but  are  at  home  in  the 
heaviest  clay  or  lightest  sand.  Dig  out 
a  deep  bed  for  them  as  soon  as  you  can 
to  allow  the  ingredients  time  to  decay 
and  settle.  If  you  have  well  rotted  man- 
ure you  can  use  two-thirds  of  that  with 
one-third  of  good  top  soil,  but  if  the  man- 
ure did  not  rot  under  shelter  and  in  a 
large  mass  I  should  use  fresh  manure. 
The  ordinary  well  rotted  manure  from  a 
farm  is  leached  out, it  is  a  snare  and  delu- 
sion, and  may  destroy  your  hopes.  If 
you  use  fresh  manure  incorporate  it  well 
with  the  soil  and  put  on  the  bed  the  first 
year  some  rank  growing  annuals  or 
cannas  or  anything  to  hide  its  unsightli- 
ness  and  make  it  high,  as  it  will  settle. 
Don't  put  all  the  manure  in  the  bottom 
and  the  soil  on  top,  as  some  of  our  friends 
are  wont  to  make  their  asparagus  beds. 

Now  we  will  assume  your  bed  is  made 
and  ready  to  plant.  If  you  get  plants 
from  the  near  neighborhood  or  are  trans- 
planting some  that  you  have  neglected 
and  that  need  a  change  the  best  time  and 
when  you  can  give  all  needful  care  is  per- 
haps a  month  after  the  flowering  season. 
Divide  your  clumps,  press  the  soil  firmly 
about  the  roots,  shade  the  tops  slightly 
and  give  a  thorough  watering  which  may 
have  t  )  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  It  the 
plants  take  good  hold  you  will  have  a 
crop  of  flowers  next  season.  The  next 
best  time  is  in  fall  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
decays.  Do  not  wait  until  spring  if  you 
can  avoid  it,  and  never  undertake  to  im- 
port piEony  plants  in  spring.  You  would 
gain  time  by  waiting  until  fall. 

The  garden  varieties  are  mostly  de- 
scendants of  Pifonia  albiffora,  a  species 
from    China.      Bright   yellows   are  still 


lacking  and  they  may  soon  be  added  by 
crossing  some  of  the  older  sorts  with  a 
new  variety,  Pwonia  lutea,  introduced 
only  within  three  years  by  seed  sent  from 
Yunnan,  a  hitherto  unexplored  region  of 
China.  There  are  several  European  spe- 
cies also,  and  the  double  form  of  one  is 
the  well  known  double  scarlet  earliest 
flowering  paeony.  It  is  P.  officinalis  and 
no  kind  is  better  for  a  lawn  ornament. 
It  should  be  one  in  anv  collection  of  even 
three  varieties.  It  precedes  all  the  Chinese 
varieties  in  bloom  by  two  weeks.  There 
are  also  lighter  colored  varieties  of  it,  but 
they  are  not  so  commonly  grown  I 
have  a  large  collection  of  pieonies  and 
the  following  varieties  are  among  the 
most  noticeable  in  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
tor  ordinary  wants  to  grow  so  large  a 
collection,  but  as  it  may  be  hard  to  find 
some  of  the  varieties  in  the  stock  of  the 
nurseryman  whoofl'ers  some  of  the  others 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  substituting. 
For  lawn  decoration  the  darker  colors 
are  much  preferable.  For  cutting,  and  in 
doing  this  never  wait  for  the  flower  to  be 
fully  expanded  you  will  find  the  light  colors 
most  desirable.  Some  of  these  varieties 
are  quite  new  and  decided  improvements. 
white. 

Due  DE  Wellington  —White,  center 
creamy,  fine  bold  flower  and  bold  grower. 

Solfaterre.— Pure  white,  yellowish 
center,  golden  stamens,  rose  scented,  very 
fine. 

CouRONNE  D'Or.— Large  full  white 
flower,  bold  and  showy,  with  a  beautiful 
mass  of  golden  stamens.  There  is  no  finer 
white  paeony.    Scent  disagreeable. 

La  Tulipe.— Vtry  fine  cup-shaped  bud, 
but  not  full  enough  nor  firm  enough  when 
open,  white  with  carmine  tips 

Mathilde  de  Roseneck.— Flesh  white, 
very  fine  form. 

Marie. — White,  lightly  tinted  rose,  fine 
form  and  late. 

light  shades 

Alexandrjna.- An  old  variety,  fine 
lively  rose  color  and  shape  of  Magna 
Charta  rose. 

M.  Paillet.— Very  fine  flesh  pink,  fair 
form. 

Beaute  de  Villecante. — Tender  rose, 
but  not  perfect  in  form.  This  variety  at- 
tracted attention  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Not  one  of  my  favorites 

Mme.  Callot. — Light  rosy  guard 
petals,  center  flesh  white,  very  fair  flower. 

i^oE  Callot.— Very  fine,  bold,  light  rose 
flower  with  carmine  pistils.  It  is  pcEony 
formed,  but  a  pleasing  color. 

Mme.  Jules  Callot.— Extra  fine  large 
rose  flowers,  shape  perfect  and  color  good. 

Marie  Jacquin. — .\n  open  tulip  shaped 
flower,  good  form,  attractive,  whitish 
pink  with  yellow  stamens. 

ViRGiNiE. — There  is  also  a  salmon  col- 
ored variety  of  this  name— good  light 
rose,  bold  flower  and  strong  grower. 

J.  B.  Rendatler.— Good  full  flower  of 
lively  rose  color. 

Triomphe  de  L'Exposition  de  Lille. 
—Large  pink  flowers,  petalsedged  whitish 
and  sHghtly  washed  with  carmine,  large 
tine  flower. 

Mme.  Loise  (Mere).— Blush  pink,  large 
and  fragrant. 

Lady  Anna  .—Lively  rose,  fine  form. 

DARK   SHADES. 

L'Eclatante. — Carmine,  dark  rose 
center,  beautiful. 

JussiEU.— Very  dark  purple. 

Comte  de  Niepperg.— Not  over  full  but 
a  fine,  ciear,  showy  currant  red. 

Charles  Binder.— Fine  full  flower  of 
a  striking  red  color;  good  garden  variety. 
Color  described  in  French  as  "rouge 
violace." 
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M.  P.  RiSBouRG.— A  verv  showv,  lively 
(lark  rose. 

L'AvENlR. — Fine  glowing  dark  rose, 
guard  petals  cup-shaped,  center  pa-ony 
formed  of  lively  salmon  red.    Attractive. 

AuGisTE  Le.monier. — Xot  very  full  but 
a  very  brilliant  showy  scarlet,  about  the 
same  shade  as  Gen.  Jacqueminot  rose. 

Ch.\s.  Vebdier.— Another  flower  with 
the  same  brilliant  shade     Very  fine  form. 

M.  Dii  RiBERT  —Very  fine,  violet  purple. 

M.  GiBRAiN.— Good  garden  variety, 
well  shaped  red  or  dark  pink  flower. 

Etien.N'E  Mechi.n.— Brilliant  effective 
cherry  red.  Oce  of  the  verv  showiest  of 
all. 

In  conclusion  would  say  that  I  did  not 
have  the  assistance  of  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews  in  describing  the  colors  of  these 
flowers.  To  compare  the  flowers  with 
their  descriptions  in  catalogues,  especially 
the  French,  I  saw  would  lead  to  hepeless 
bewilderment,  and  so  1  bethought  me  of 
my  good  wife,  whose  color  sense  I  here- 
tolore  placed  the  greatest  reliance  in.  But 
the  various  blendings  of  pinks,  rose,  car- 
mine, scarlet,  etc.  were  so  endless  thatshe 
would  not  even  attempt  a  description. 
So  I  had  torch- on  myself.  But  the  newer 
varieties  are  so  beautiful  that  descrip- 
tions do  not  describe.  Vou  must  see  for 
yourself.  Cn.vs.  L.  Ma.n.n. 

Milwaukee. 

Let  us  urge  our  readers  to  plant  some 
I)a-onics  and  as  Mr.  Mann  describes,  give 
them  good,  deep,  rich  ground  to  grow  in, 
and  plenty  ot  moisture.      Starvation  and 


a  lack  of  moisture  in  summer  are  often 
the  cause  of  the  non-blooming  of  paeonies 
the  following  year.  Jf  youlook  backinto 
Gardening,  page  5,  September  15,  1892, 
you  will  there  see  a  fine  clump  of  the  old 
fashioned  double  early  flowered  pa;onia 
Mr.  Mann  says  should  be  one  of  three  if 
limited  to  this  number.  The  Chinese 
sorts  behind  it  are  far  behind,  not  a  bud 
is  near  ready  to  open.  And  they  are  so 
hardy  and  live  so  long  that  they  appeal 
to  us  all.  For  our  illustration  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  w  ho 
have  a  capital  collection  ot  these  fine 
flowers. 


fl  GOOD  flflRDY  VINE  (Dolidios  J„po,acH.s). 

I  send  you  under  another  cover  the 
leaves  of  a  hardj'  vine  which  has  demon- 
strated its  great  usefulness  and  beautv 
on  a  neighbor's  porch.  It  leafs  early,  is  a 
very  vigorous— remarkably  so— and  very 
cle-in,but  flowerless.  The  owners  do  not 
know  its  name  and  neither  do  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  botanical  section  of  the 
agricultural  department.  They  said  it 
evidently  belonged  to  the  bean  family  but 
wanted  to  see  its  fruit.  I  have  hunted 
twice  for  seed  pods  in  August  and  again 
in  October.  I  could  find  none  an  1  the 
owner  said  it  had  none.  The  bark  is 
grey.  The  central  leaf  projects  Vo  inch  in 
front  of  the  other  two.  What  is  its  name, 
as  I  want  some  plants?  C.  M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  Dolichos  Japonicus  or  as  the  bot- 


anists now  call  it  Pueraria  Thunbergiana. 
It  is  the  most  vigorous-growing  vine  at 
Dosoris,  often  throwing  out  shoots  30  or 
40  feet  long  in  one  season.  For  some 
years  after  we  planted  it  it  died  down  to 
the  ground  every  winter,  but  now  the  old 
wood  lives  over  for  ten  or  twenty  leet;  at 
Washington  even  the  old  wood  is  hardy. 
It  is  a  coarse-looking  vine  but  it  keeps  its 
leaves  well  all  summer.  It  belongs  to  the 
bean  family  and  has  purplish  flowers,  but 
tl-ev  are  not  very  attractive.  The  plants 
seldom  bloom  when  young. 


CAMPANULA  PVRAMiDALis.— A  reader 
asks:  "Do  you  treat  it  as  a  biennial  or 
not?  Is  it  hardy  with  you?'  .4ns.  Asa 
biennial.  It  may  be  kept  as  a  perennial, 
but  with  some  difficulty.  Besides  it  is  so 
easily  gotten  up  from  seed  and  it  makes 
such  fine  big  plants  as  a  biennial,  better 
than  ever  after,  that  there  is  m  advan- 
tage in  keeping  it  longer  than  the  second 
year.  Some  plants  ordinarily  called  bien- 
nials if  sown  early  bloom  the  first  vear, 
but  this isnotoneof  them.  Underamulch- 
ing  of  sedge  or  leaves  as  we  keep  holly- 
hocks and  foxgloves  it  is  hardy  with  us, 
but  altogether  we  have  better  success 
with  it  when  we  plant  it  in  a  cold  frame 
over  winter  as  we  do  Canterbury  bells, 
and  plant  it  out  again  in  early  spring.  It 
doesn't  blossom  till  after  midsummer, 
sometimes  not  till  late  in  the  season.  It 
is  an  excellent  plant  well  worth  growing, 
and  the  compact  variety  introduced  a 
year  or  more  ago  is  an  additional  desider- 
atum. 
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Cold  weather  hurts  the  sale  of 
FLOWERS.— When  in  New  York  a  bitterly 
cold  day  last  week,  we  ask  a  large  flower 
commission  agent  how  was  business,  and 
he  replied:  "We  have  lots  of  stock  and  it 
is  fine  too,  but  this  cold  weather  is  hard 
on  us  and  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
flowers  as  last  as  we  would  like  to,  you 
see  the  street  peddlers  and  street  stands 
cannot  expose  flowers  for  sale  in  weather 
like  this,  and  that  makes  a  big  diflisrence 
in  our  business."  How  so?  we  asked. 
"Well,  we  get  rid  of  left  over,  too  old,  and 
poor  stock  in  that  way,  and  if  the  ped- 
dlers cannot  expose  it  for  sale  they  won't 
buy  it,  and  that's  a  loss  all  round.  But 
as  regards  good  grade  flowers  we  can  sell 
all  we  get." 

The  smallest  apple  that  we  know  oi 
is  the  fruit  oi Pyrus  Parkmannii. 

The  succESSof  yourp  riodical  has  been 
marvelous,  and  is  fullv  justified  by  its 
value.  Dr.  J.  W.  B. 

New  York. 


Ci'PiD  Sweet  Pea— a  mistake.— In  the 
last  issue  of  Gardening,  page  119,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  sweet  pea  there  shown  is  that 
of  Blanche  Burpee  and  not  of  Cupid.  It 
was  a  compositor's  mistake.  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  of  Philadelphia,  at  our  request, 
sent  electros  of  both  varieties  direct  to  the 
Chicago  ofiice,  but  a  careless  compositor, 
in  making  up  the  page,  used  the  wrong 
picture.  A  mistake  like  this  is  exceedingly 
mortifying  to  us,  and  we  apologize  to  our 
readers  for  it.  Please  erase  the  name 
Cupid  from  under  the  picture  in  your 
copy,  and  write  that  of  Blanche  Burpee. 

The  "Willow"  by  the  rivers  of  Babj-- 
lon  was  presumably  not  *  *  a  willow 
but  what  we  now  know  as  Populus 
Euphratica.  Salix  Babylonica  is  of 
Chinese  or  Japanese  origin  and  if  the 
weeping  willow  exists  now  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  it  probably  has  been 
introduced,  so  says  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

The  Madresfield  Coirt  Grape,  Mr. 
Tohn  Gardiner  tells  us,  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  Muscat  grape  in  existence  and  it 
can  be  grown  in  tubs  very  satisfactorily 
where  the  watering  is  under  full  control. 
Over-abundance  of  water  causes  this 
grape  to  crack  when  taking  the  second 
swelling.  It  will  ripen  at  the  same  time 
as  Black  Hamburgh. 

Ginseng.— C.  R.  S.,  Williamsport  Pa., 
asks  for  some  inlormatian  as  regards  the 
cultivation  of  ginseng  root,  also  from 
whom  he  can  obtain  plants.  Ans.  Write 
to  the  Agricultural  Department,  Wash- 
ington, for  a  pamphlet  recently  published 
by  it  on  this  subject.  Send  to  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey,  Highlands  Nursery,  Kawana, 
Mitchell  Co.,  N  C,  for  the  plants.  Helms 
-10,000  of  them  for  sale. 

The  Climbing  Meteor  Rose.— One  of 
our  readers  asks  about  this  variety. 
Although  we  have  seen thousandsof  little 
plants  of  it  gotten  up  for  sale  we  have  not 
seen  a  large  c'imbing  specimen,  so  meet- 
ing Mr.  F.  R.  Pierson  (the  largest  grower 
of  Meteor  roses  for  cut  flowers  around 
New  York)  the  other  day  we  asked  him 
about  it.  He  informed  us  that  no  doubt 
it  was  a  true  Meteor,  and  a  climber  too 
in  this  way — that  it  would  produce  much 
longer  shoots  than  the  typical  plant,  but 
it  wouldn't  be  a  climber  after  the  fashion 
of  a.  prairie  rose. 

The  Hybrid  streptocarpus. — What 
beautiful  little  plants  they  are  with  their 
white,  lilac,  purple,  violet,  rose,  and  red 
flowers,  and  they  seem  to  keep  in  bloom 
most  all  the  time.  Their  best  purpose  is 
as  pot  plants  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
or  planted  out  along  with  ferns,  begonias, 
peperomia,  and  other  little  plants  in  rock- 
work  or  rustic  work  in  greenhouses  or 
on  mossed  walls,  and  after  they  are  full 
grown  and  in  bloom  they  make  good 
window  plants.  Shade  them  from  bright 
sunshine.  Raise  them  from  seed,  and  now 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  it.  The  seeds  are 
very  small,  and  take  three  weeks  to  ger- 
minate, but  they  have  much  vitality  and 
the  seedlings  are  not  apt  to  damp  off  like 
those  of  begonias  or  gloxinias.  Two 
parts  fibrous  loam,  one  of  baked  leaf  soil, 
and  one  of  sharp  sand  make  a  good  soil 
for  them, 

Christmas  ROSES  are  not  roses  at  all, 
they  are  hellebores,  and  belong  to  the 
same  family  i  f  plants  as  do  clematis, 
anemone,  columbines  and  larkspur.  Their 
botanical  name  is  Hellehorus  niger  and 
they  blossom  in  earh'  winter,  at  a  time 
when  they  are  very  welcome  indeed.  We 
have  a  nice  lot  of  them  in  bloom  now- 


large  wide-open  fine  white  blossoms,  ex- 
cellent for  cut  flowers.  The  plants  are 
hardy,  but  as  the  blossoms  open  out  of 
doors  are  so  damaged  and  poor  we  pro- 
tect ours  with  a  cold  frame  and  sash  in 
winter  and  cover  it  over  with  sedge  to 
keep  severe  cold  out.  The  plants  are 
growing  on  the  east  side  of  a  building 
and  sheltered  from  the  north;  they  are 
fully  exposed  all  summer,  and  as  they  are 
planted  out  permanently  they  require  no 
attention  except  in  the  matter  of  winter 
covering,  and  that  is  because  we  want  the 
flowers.  Anyone  can  grow  these  Christ- 
mas roses  just  as  well  as  we  can. 

Filling  the  Ice  House.— First,  clean 
out  the  ice  house;  have  an  even  floor  of 
wood  boards,  .strips  oreven  shavings, etc., 
in  the  bottom  and  the  drainage  perfect. 
Have  the  ice  pond  plowed  both  ways  so 
that  the  cakes  may  be  evenl  square  when 
cut.  Be  particular  in  packing  the  ice  to 
have  the  cakes  up  tight  together  in  close 
even  floors  and  mash  up  the  broken  cakes 
to  fill  up  whatever  chinks  there  may  be 
between  the  cakes.  When  the  house  is 
full,  in  hard  frosty  weather  leave  it  open 
at  night,  but  be  particular  to  shut  it  up 
to  exclude  rain.  Before  mild  weather  sets 
in  cover  the  ice  with  a  good  layer  of  saw- 
dust or  shavings.  Now  the  most  impor- 
tant point  to  observe  in  keeping  ice  in 
summer  is  ventilation.  Don't  get  pos- 
sessed of  the  idea  that  in  an  air-tight 
house  the  ice  will  keep  better  than  in  an 
open  one,  for  such  is  contrary  to  the  facts. 
Keep  the  ice  well  covered  and  dry  and 
abundantly  ventilated  at  the  top.  Read 
what  Mrs  Chrismansaysabout  this  (from 
long,  actual  experience)  in  Gardening, 
page  348,  August  1,  1895, 

Kerosene  Stoves  for  Heating  Small 
Greenhouses.— A  L.  W.,  New  York, 
writes:  "In  the  current  number  of  Gar- 
dening you  refer  to  kerosene  stoves  as 
dangerous.  .\s  I  have  used  one  for  seven 
years  in  my  plant  room  I  would  ask 
whether  you  regard  them  dangerous  from 
explosion  or  being  noxious,  IhavegroAn 
twentj'  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers 
without  trouble.  I  may  add  thatextreme 
care  is  taken  in  filling  and  lighting  as 
required  by  the  insurance  company."  We 
are  glad  to  know  this.  The  danger liesin 
careless  management  and  consequent 
noxious  gases.  In  fact  we  have  a  little 
.siue  greenhouse  at  Dosoris  heated  from  an 
open  door  into  the  potting  shed,  except 
in  quite  cold  weather,  when  we  put  a 
couple  of  large  kerosene  lamps  into  it, 
l.urning  them  all  night  and  in  the  dull 
part  of  the  day,  and  there  is  no  harm  to 
the  plants  from  them.  But  letthese lamps 
flare  up  too  high  and  smoke,  and  harm 
will  ensue,  and  if  a  drop  of  water  touches 
the  glass  it  breaks  and  the  flame  smokes, 
and  if  not  detected  soon  the  plants  suflfer. 

The  Summer  Water  Lily  Garden.— 
Prepare  for  it  now,  not  only  the  lilies 
themselves,  but  the  plants  you  wish  to 
group  around  your  pond  to  give  it  a  lux- 
uriant and  tro,  ical  effect.  Mr.  Peter  Bis- 
set,  the  head  gardener  at  Mr.  Gardner 
Hubbard's  beautiful  place.  Twin  Oaks, 
(see  Gardening,  front  page.  April  15, 
1895),  Washington,  under  dateof  theSth 
inst,,  writes  us  as  follows  about  what  he 
used  for  this  purpose:  "For  planting 
around  the  edge  of  the  pond  we  used 
Kicinus  Zanziharensis  a  good  deal  and 
foimd  it  admirable,  it  grew  to  the  height 
of  15  feet,  also  Alusa  ensete,  Caladium 
arboremn,  Aralia  papyrifera,  Bambusa 
aurea,  Solanum  Warscewiczii  and  C. 
giganteum,  Wigandia  Caracasana,  Canna 
Ehemannii  and  various  of  the  fine  flow- 
ered sorts,  Acalypha  in  variety,  Cyperus 
alternifolius  with-  its  feet  in  the  water; 
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Eulalia  gracillimn,  Erianthus  Ravenna:; 
and  several  others.  The  effect  was  fine, 
tropical  and  in  good  keeping  with  the 
surroundings."  The  musa,  solaiiunis, 
wigandia  and  cyncrus  can  be  raised  from 
seed  and  the  sooner  it  is  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  the  better;  the  rieinus  also 
from  seed,  but  March  is  soon  enough  to 
sow  it 

Poisoned  iiv  Cmkvsantiikmums— Are 
THEV  Guilty?— The  Kev.  J.  C.  Berrien  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  would  like 
to  ask  if  in  your  experience,  or  if  in  the 
experience  of  the  readers  of  CtARDE.ning 
\'ou  have  found  the  foliage  of  chrysanthe- 
mums t)  be  poisonous  to  human  flesh?  I 
have  noticed  for  two  years  past  about 
the  time  I  was  tying  and  staking  my 
'mums  an  irritation  upon  my  hands  and 
face,  accompanied  with  itching,  sometimes 
very  annoying.  After  the  plants  had  been 
cut  down  and  I  ceased  handling  them  the 
symptoms  disappeared.  Would  such  re- 
sults follow  handling  dried  and  mouldy 
leaves  swept  from  the  street,  particularly 
poplar  and  maple?  I  have  piles  of  these 
that  I  worked  in  considerably  about  the 
same  time.  I  would  like  to  put  the  blame 
on  something  else  and  not  be  obliged  'to 
keep  m3-  hands  off'  my  beloved  chrysan- 
themums." We  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  poisoning  by  chrysanthemums  nor 
have  we  before  now  heard  of  one.  Has 
any  other  of  our  readers?  We  don't  think 
the  trouble  was  in  the  maple  or  poplar 
leaves,  but  we  do  know  that  the  hairs 
upon  the  maple  kevs  or  seed  coming  in 
contact  with  the  soft  parts  of  the  hands 
often  cause  such  an  irritation.  Many 
people,  however,  are  very  much  more 
susceptible  to  "poisoning"  in  this  way 
than  are  others. 


PyRETflRUM  FLOWERS  IN  WINTER. 
A  year  ago  a  neighbor  florist  called  our 
attention  t  >  an  experiment  he  was  mak- 
ing in  the  way  of  growing  pyrethrums 
for  cut  flowers  in  winter.  The  experiment 
p  oved  a  pronounced  success,  and  now  he 
has  a  large  span-roofed  greenhouse  filled 
with  double  white  pyrethnnn  plants,  set 
out  on  the  benches  as  one  would  carna- 
tions, and  they  look  very  promising. 
Thej'  were  planted  as  a  succession  to  late 
chrjsanthemums  in  the  greenhouse. 
These  pyrethrums  are  perfectly  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials  that  bloom  in  May 
and  early  June  out  of  doors;  their  flowers 
are  full-double,  pure  white,  of  good  size, 
very  beautiful,  and  have  good  stiff  stems, 
and  altogether  they  look  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  a  good  double  white  China 
aster,  only  more  refined.  I^ike  most 
hardy  perennials  the  pyrethrums  need  a 
decided  periodof  rest,  and  without  it  they 
cannot  be  made  to  grow  and  bloom  sat- 
isfactorily in  winter  anj'  more  than  we 
can  lily  of  the  valley.  Uur  neighbor  pre- 
pared for  this  last  spring.  He  got  ready 
a  cold  frame  and  lifting  and  dividing  a 
lot  of  old  plants,  planted  the  divisions 
out  in  the  bed  of  this  frame,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  start  early  anl  make  a  full 
strong  growth  before  midsummer,  and 
cut  oft' the  flower  spikes  as  they  appeared 
so  as  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
plants.  An  early  growth  and  complete 
exposure  ripened  them  up  prettj'  well  in 
the  fall,  and  the  frosts  we  had  before 
Christmas  from  which  they  had  no  pro- 
tection .setmingly  have  rested  them 
enough,  for  since  they  have  been  planted 
in  the  greenh  use  they  have  started  very 
kindly  into  growth.  When  in  bloom  the 
flowers  will  be  supportedbj' the  wire  hoop 
supports  used  for  carnations.  Don't  force 
the  same  plants  every  year,  rather  raise 


your  stock  for  next  year  from  outdoor 
plant.s  that  had  not  been  forced  at  all 
this  winter.  They  are  very  easily  prop;i- 
gated  by  division  in  early  .spring. 


FOINSETTIflS 

Arc  gorgeous  winter-bloom'tig  plants, 
theij-  heads  of  scarlet  bracts  being  their 
attraction.  As  pot  plants  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly showy  in  the  conservatory,  and 
for  a  short  time  in  the  house,  but  for  cut 
flowers  they  are  often  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, they  wilt  so  soon  after  being  cut. 
When  we  cut  them  we  strip  off  all  unnec- 
essary foliage,  then  dropthe  sprays  bodily 
into  a  tank  of  water,  letting  them  float 
there  for  some  hours,  then  lift  them  out 
and  again  cut  a  piece  off  of  the  ends  of 
the  stems  and  set  them  back  in  the  water 
again  for  a  while.  After  this  they  last 
plump  and  fresh  fairly  well  for  a  night. 
Long  leafy  stems  are  sure  to  wilt  the 
heads  of  bracts.  After  using  them  in  the 
house  for  a  night  if  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  shortened  a  little  more  and 
the  sprays  are  again  placed  in  a  tank  of 
water  to  float  for  a  few  hours  ihey  will 
plump  up.  Some  people,  after  cutting 
their  poinsettias  dip  the  cut  ends  in  hot 
water  to  stop  the  coagulation  of  the  milk 
and  thus  save  the  pores  from  being 
choked  and  their  means  of  absorbing 
water  to  keep  themselves  plump  pre- 
served. The  "double"  variety  forms  a 
fine  succession  to  the  single  one.  .As  soon 
as  they  are  done  blooming  or  the  bracts 
are  cut  over  we  lay  the  plants  on  their 
sides  on  the  floor  under  the  bench  of  a 
greenhouse  to  stay  there  without  any 
further  care  till  April,  when  we  shall  bring 
them  out,  shake  them  out  of  their  present 
pots,  prune  them  hard  back,  repot  them 
into  pots,  possibly  smaller  than  the  ones 
they  were  in  before,  and  then  set  them  up 
on  the  stage  to  the  light,  but  not  encour- 
age growth  much  till  the  weather  is 
warm  enough — end  of  May — to  allow  us 
to  plunge  them  out  of  doors  for  the 
summer. 


SWEET  FEflS. 

Some  of  the  New  Sweet  Peas  well 
worth  trj'ing  are  as  follows.  The  descrip- 
tions are  from  the  published  lists: 

America— Intense  and  heavy  cardinal 
striped  variety. 

Blanche  Burpee — Probably  the  largest 
and  finest  white-flowered  variety'  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Bride  of  Niagara — Pink  and  white,  com- 
ing double. 

Daybreak- White  ground  color  with 
crimson-scarlet  cloud  on  the  back  of  up- 
per petal. 

Extra  Early  Blanche  Ferry— Said  to 
come  into  bloom  some  days  ahead  of 
Blanche  Ferry. 

Gray  Friar— Large,  finely  formed  gray- 
ish flower. 

Juanita — White  lined  and  flaked  with 
light  blue. 

Katherine Tracy— Soft  crimson  blush. 

Oddity — Pale  carmine  with  bright  rose 
edge. 

Kamona— Creamy  white,  splashed  and 
flaked  with  pink. 

Meteor  —  Standard  orange-salmon, 
wings    delicate  pink  with  slight   purple 

Blanche  Ferry  is  the  most  esteemed 
pink  and  white  sweet  pea  in  cultivation 
and  it  is  the  earliest  of  all.  If  the  new 
extra  early  variety  of  it  is  as  the  raisers 
claim,  ten  days  earlier,  it  will  be  a  great 
boon  not  only  for  outdoor  cultivation, 
but  for  growing  in  the  greenhouse  in 
winter.    It  isn't  as  tall  a  grower  as  the 


average  run  of  sweet  peas  and  its  seeds 
are  apt  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  they 
are  low  priced.  If  restricted  t)  one  sort 
of  sweet  pea  get  Blanche  Ferry.  At  the 
same  time  if  one  cannot  afford  to  have 
more  than  one  packet  or  ounce  of  sweet 
pea  seed,  by  all  means  get  mixed  seed. 
Emily  Henderson  is  simply  a  white  flow- 
ered Blanche  Ferry — the  size,  fo  m,  dura- 
tion, earliness,  etc. — everything  except 
the  color  of  the  flowers,  being  identical, 
all  of  wh  ch  are  an  extra  good  recom- 
mendation. 

YellowFlowerkd  Sweet  Peas.— We 
haven't  any.  The  varieties  deseri  ed  as 
yellow  are  of  a  creamy  shade.  Mrs.  Eek- 
lord  is  the  best  of  them,  but  its  large, 
wide-opin,  splendid  form  is  more  the 
attraction  than  its  creamy  color. 

Double-Flowered  Sweet  Peas.— Not- 
withstanding all  the  persistent  efforts  of 
seed  raisers  to  fix  a  double  flower  perma- 
nently they  have  not  succeeded,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen.  This  must  be  aggravating 
to  them  because  when  our  common  sweet 
peas  are  in  the  flush  of  their  vigor  and 
bloom  we  often  find  among  them  some 
"double"  flowers.  But  Editor  Seelye  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  assured  us  last  summer 
that  his  folks  had  trained  one  down  so 
fine  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  blos- 
soms could  be  depended  on  as  coming 
double  We  must  try  it  this  year.  We 
are  also  informed  by  other  seed  growers 
that  they  have  established  the  strain 
enough  to  assure  them  of  a  modera'.e  per- 
centage of  double  blossoms. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


GREENHOUSE  GRflPES. 

The  foreign  grapes  such  as  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  that  we 
grow  in  our  greenhouses  are  of  no  use  for 
outdoor  cultivation  in  the  northern  or 
middle  states,  at  the  same  time,  with 
very  little  trouble  or  cost  amateurs  with 
a  make-shift  greenhouse  in  summer  can 
grow  them  in  firstrate  order,  and  I  say  so 
from  many  years  close  practical  experi- 
ence in  this  line.  [Growing  grapes, 
peaches  and  other  fruits  in  greenhouses, 
also  mushrooms,  and  fancy  vegetables 
in  winter  for  market  is  Mr.  Gardiner's 
business,  and  he  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  grovi-ers  of  these  things  in 
the  country.— Ed.]  I  have  tested  over 
thirty  varieties  of  thcseexotic  grapevines 
thoroughly  and  find  that  if  they  are 
pruned  in  fall,  and  laid  down  and  buried 
in  winter,  having  four  or  five  inches  deep 
of  loam  over  them  they  are  perfectly 
hardy  here  out  of  doors.  I  have  had 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria growing  outside  for  twelve  years 
and  all  the  protection  in  winter  they 
received  was  a  covering  of  four  or  five 
inches  of  soil  put  on  about  the  first  of 
November.  Manj-  amateurs,  gardeners, 
and  floris'  s  use  greenhouses  in  wintcrand 
spring  but  leave  them  empty  in  summer, 
now  a  market  man  like  me  cannot  afford 
to  do  that,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
you  doing  it.  You  can  grow  grapes  in 
that  greenhouse  in  summer  just  as  well 
as  not,  and  they  won't  interfere  in  any- 
way with  your  winter  flowers.  In  this 
ease  the  vines  should  be  planted  out  of 
doors  in  the  border  and  close  by  the  front 
of  the  greenhouse,  and  the  canes  may  be 
brought  inside  in  spring  and  again  taken 
outside  in  fall  through  apertures  made  for 
this  purpose.  This  gives  the  vines  a  com- 
plete rest  in  winter,  and  enables  us  to  use 
the  greenhouse  hot  or  cold  just  as  we 
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wish  and  without  any  fear  of  excitiugthe 
vines,  which  might  be  the  case  were  they 
laid  down  and  boxed  inside  the  house. 

Many  gardeners  have  also  cold  frame 
and  hot  bed  sashes  in  use  in  winter  and 
spring,  but  stored  past  idle  in  summer, 
now  there  is  no  need  of  this,  with  these 
sashes  you  can  very  easily  set  up  a  tem- 
porary greenhouse  in  summer  over  your 
grape  vines  and  grow  and  ripen  your 
fruit  in  perfection,  and  have  your  grapes 
cut,  and  the  sash  house  taken  apart  i  1 
fall  in  time  to  let  you  have  the  sashes 
again  for  your  winter  frames.  To  make 
such  a  house,  for  the  back  wall  set  in  posts 
to  run  8  feet  above  ground,  then  use 
boards  or  shutters  not  in  use  in  summer. 
Nail  pieces  of  scantling  3  feet  long  to  the 
top  of  the  posts,  to  project  forward  like 
the  rafters  of  the  north  hip  of  a  green- 
house, on  these  nail  light  boa  rds.  The  front 
should  be  of  sash  Six  or  seven  feet  is 
wide  enough  for  the  house.  A  few  light 
posts  along  the  front,  then  a  board  or 
plank  next  the  ground,  and  a  string  of 
sash  on  their  sides  will  give  a  4-  foot  high 
front  wall;  from  «p  of  this  and  leaning 
to  meet  the  boarded  hip  at  the  top  sash 
should  be  placed  in  regular  order  This 
is  practically  a  hip  roofed  little  green- 
house. The  sash  should  be  fixed  tightly, 
and  provision  made  for  ventilating  at  the 
top  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The  vines 
should  be  planted  3  feet  apart  and  18 
inches  inside  from  the  front  wall,  and 
trained  up  on  wires  run  through  vertical 
screw  eves  and  nine  inches  from  the  glass. 
The  vines  should  be  planted  permanently 
in  rows  out  of  doors  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  temporary  building  merely  set  oyer 
them.  T^he  chief  labor  in  connection  with 
them  in  summer  is  training  the  vines  and 
thinning  the  grapes,  which  is  very  simple 
and  light  work  and  can  be  done  by 
children  if  need  be. 

Ventilation  may  be  left  open  day  and 
night  after  the  first  of  June  except  during 
wet  and  dull  sunless  weather,  when  the 
ventilators  should  be  shut.  No  ventila- 
tion or  draught  should  be  admitted  from 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  glass 
should  be  shaded  thinly  with  whitewash. 

For  these  exotic  grape  vines  a  clayey 
loam  soil  enriched  with  bone  and  rotted 
manure  is  best.  A  border  six  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  deep  is  sufficient,  and  it  must 
be  drained  so  that  no  stagnant  waterean 
lay  on  it  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Dur- 
ing the  growing  season  the  border  should 
be  mulched  with  a  heavy  dressing  of 
rotted  manure  or  litter  to  conserve  moist- 
ure and  keep  the  fine  feeding  roots  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground  where  they  can 
get  additional  feeding  in  occasional  ap- 
plications of  liquid  manure.  This  having 
the  roots  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  they  are  under  full  control  as  to 
feeding  is  half  the  battle  in  raising  fine 
grapes. 

.\fter  the  grapes  are  cut  the  sash  house, 
can  be  taken  down  and  removed,  and  by 
the  first  of  November  the  vines  may  be 
pruned  and  laid  down  lengthwise  in  the 
row  on  top  of  the  border,  and  four  or 
five  inches  deep  of  loam  placed  on  top  of 
them,  then  all  further  trouble  with  them 
is  over  till  next  April,  except  to  look  out 
that  this  ridge  of  loam  covering  is  not 
broken  or  washed  down  so  .ns  tnvNpnsc 
any  part  of  the  cnnes  lo  (li  ■  liyht. 


Another  good  way  of  growing  catch- 
crops  of  grapes  is  in  tubs.  I  use  square 
box  tubs  20  inches  square  at  top  16 
inches  in  bottom,  and  12  inches  deep. 
The  tubs  and  vines  are  buried  out  of 
doors  in  winter,  and  unearthed  and  taken 
up  before  the  middle  of  April.  By  bring- 
ing them  into  the  greenhouse  then  and 
training  the  vines  up  to  a  wire  or  a  stake 
they  soon  start  into  growth,  and  they 
bear  good  crops  of  grapes  too. 

JOBSTOWN,  N.  [.     John  G.  Gardiner. 


Chestnut  cions— J.  E.  Prior,  Conn., 
writes:  "I  have  some  25  or  30  three  year 
old  seedlings  of  native  chestnuts  in  my 
garden.  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can 
get  cions  of  Paragon  chestnut  to  graft  on 
them?"  Ans.  Try  Samuel  C.  Moon, 
Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

THE  BUNCH  SWEET   POTATO. 

Let  me  impress  upon  your  readers  who 
grow  sweet  potatoes  the  importance  of 
tiiis  new  variety.  After  a  season's  trial  of 
the  Bunch  yam  I  don't  think  any  of  you 
will  plant  any  more  of  the  running  yellow 
yam.  The  latter  is  now  and  has  been  for 
many  years  the  sweet  potato  of  the  south 
—the  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  But  it  is  bound  to 
go.  Its  viney,  trailing,  rooting  along  its 
branches  as  it  runs  habit,  renders  its 
cultivation  troublesome,  worse  than  that 
the  spreading  rooted  vmes  soon  become 
independentof  the  original  root  where  the 
yams  are  forming,  and  absorb  the  nonr- 
ment  for  their  own  interest  and  eff'ort  at 
a  sub  crop,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  often 
find  patches  of  potatoes  producing  a 
meagre  crop  although  the  tops  look  first- 
rate.  If  the  average  running  sweet  potato 
vines  could  be  run  on  trellises  this  would 
be  avoided  and  the  whole  mission  of  the 
the  leaves  and  vines  would  be  centered 
in  swelling  the  yams  at  the  original  root 
But  we  will  never  take  this  trouble.  So 
nature  has  now  given  us  agood  yam  that 
doesn't  run  at  all,  but  gathers  itself  into 
a  compact  leafly  bunch  that  attends 
strictlv  to  business  at  the  main  root.  It 
is  a  chance  sport,  not  a  seedling,  and  its 
tubers  are  identical  in  kind  with  those  of 
its  parent,  the  running  yellow  yam.  But 
for  the  reasons  given  above  it  produces 
finer  tubers  and  a  heavier  crop  of  them 
It  is  as  easily  cultivated  as  cotton,  Al- 
through  not  new  by  any  means,  it  is  still 
scarce.  We  are  adopting  it  altogether. 
James  Stewart. 

Elmwood,  Memphis. 


THE  VEOETflBLE  OHRDEN. 

Be  careful  that  no  frost  gets  to  any  of  the 
roots  stored  in  boxes  or  bins  in  the  cellar, 
or  in  pits  out  of  doors.  Don't  spare  the 
covering.  Begin  to  save  manure  for  hot- 
beds; you  will  need  it  next  month.  Sow 
lettuce  seeds  in  flats  in  the  greenhouse  for 


plants  for  the  earliest  hotbeds.  If  you 
haven't  sown  some  tomatoes  sow  some 
at  once.  Some  extra  early  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  plants  may  also  be  sown 
now,  and  when  the  seedlings  come  up 
keep  them  in  a  moderately  cool  light 
place  to  get  them  well  rooted  and  stocky; 
they  should  be  half  grown  beforeitistime 
to  plant  them  out  permanently.  Both 
rhubarb  and  asparagus  force  very  easily 
from  now  on,  and  all  the  tr.  uble  with 
them  is  to  dig  them  and  bring  them  inside 
where  there  is  a  moist  warmth  of  about 
60".     They  don't  need  the  light. 


I  foliage 


BERBERIS  THUNBERQIl. 

Everybody  Is  now  admlrln»r  the  I 
colors  of  this  splendid  new  Japan  si 
and  fruits  being  of  a  most  Intense  b 
rivalled  in  masses  or  as  a  low  hedge  plant.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  plant.  \'l  to  18  Inches  high.  %t  SU  per  doz.; 
$15  per  100.  18  to  34  Inches.  f3  per  doz.:  $2U  per  lllO 
24  to ;iO  Inches  and  upwards.  j;{.75perdoz  ;  $25  per  100. 
A  lartfe  and  complete  stock  of  all  the  finest  decora- 
tive shrubs  and  plants,  hedae  plants,  etc    My  priced 

list  of  autumn  foliage  and  fruit pla-*--""  ' ^  -- 

any  address.  B.  ftl. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries, 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 


WATSON. 


ORCHIDS.  % 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  SlO.OO. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLY  YOU? 

StocV 
free. 

BEST  POTTINO  SOIL  $1.00  per  bb!.;  5  bbls. 
JtOO. 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V.,  U.  S. 

Mention  liaritenhif 


TREES  AND  PLANTS.  ^,"wTeVr"^'^k'' 

N.  P.  BROOKS.  Lakewood.  (Nurseries). 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from^  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 
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plain 
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[drop  A  POSTAL  ► 

j:       ™||||  I  AND  GET  A  CATALOGUE.  I 

%  lipuiitlful   rcilcrt-.l   J.lal-^.    h.       i-' -.  F 

J  Tlu.y  .-..-,  u-n......-HU,  ,.,.....   .■.,;i,,,  I, 

^    Mailed  Free  if  You  Name  This  Paper.    J 

*•  IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Des  Moines,  lowa.f 


^■(11  SLOT 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE 

GARDENS  AND  QARDEMNQ.  With  De- 
scriptions of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and 
Flowers.  Newpnrt  Series  By  Lucius  D. 
Davis,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Editor  and  proprietor. 

This  new  Magazine,  in  addition  to  general 
descriptions  of  Trees,  Plants.  Vines  and  Flowers, 
will  give  in  each  number  an  outline  sketch  and 
manner  of  planting  one  of  the  famous  Newport 
Gardens.  These  articles  will  be  illustrated,  so  as 
to  show  the  effects  of  artistic  giouping  in  the  use 
of  oroamentals.  At  the  clo^e  of  the  Newport 
series,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  similar  treatment 
to  other  noted  gardens  in  different  sections  of  the 

Printed  on  heavy  paper,  with  broad  margins 
and  in  the  best  style  ol   the  printer's  art.    Two 
numbers,   October  and   November,  have  already 
been  issued,  one  sketchiner  a  Model  City  Garden, 
and  the  other  a  Seaside  Villa  at  the  water's  edge. 
Price,  $2.00  a  year;  single  copies  20  cts.    Ad- 
dress  name  of  .Magazine,  or  Proprietor,  New- 
port, R.  I. 


BULBS 

/^    A    ^^r^>m      12  Cacti,  $1.    SforSOcts. 
LvALvI    I       ISO  Blooming  Bulbs,  SI. 

^•i^%»'    ■     1  enrorSOon.    25for  J6ot» 

RARE  PLANTS  BookonCacti',  116  Pages,  lOcts 
A.BLANC&C0.316N  iiihStPHILADELPHl' 


SACRIFICE  PRICE 


standard     Bartlett    unci    Dl 

Duches.se    I'nir   Trees;    also, 

Richmond  Clierry. 

100  CARLOADS 


GREEN'S 
MURSERYCo. 


Rochester.  N.  Y. 


'  .■5^'Av-''>  Plants  and  Vines  at  Low  Prices 


4 


cialtles.  Ited  CrossCuriant;  Loudon  Red  Raspberry;  Wilder 
ly  I'ear;  large  English  Gooseberries.  80-pagc  Catalogue, 
I  copy  of  Greeu's  Fruit  Grower  mailed  fioe  oil  application. 


000000000000000000000000 

OIR  1896  SHKIJ  CATAI.O*;  g 

is  uovv  ready.     It  is  haiKlsoinely  illiis-  q 

tratcd  by   direct   Photographs,   and    is  O 

full  of  meat.     It  is  written  for  business  ^ 

Business  Buyers  it  is  sent  fr 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


gir®ISIeIsTeTeXeT®IeIsI»i>leIsX&IsielaieielQXeisleIeX'a@IsIaleIgg3^ 

Reid's  Choice  Fruits 

V  your  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Vines, 

I  Ornamental  Shrubs  at  headquarters. 

f  saved.    All  leading  varieties — new  an 

•itors  of  choice  fruits.     Crates  and  li; 


S    NURSERIES, 


BRIDGEPORT,    OHIO, 


$100,000.  Worth  .New  Crop  Seeds. 


worth  or  more,  is  why  I  can  supply  yau  fit  wholesale.  Two  i 
the  order  $5.00  andget  these  prices.  Do  Dot  buy  until  yoi 
published  like  it. -Write  for  a  copy  to-day.  F.  B,  I^IlI 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL 
GREENS,  AND 

lion.     Planii  and 

[THE  REAnrxo 


JTAl  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EV^ER-  Th.  .«,t  s.«j..  -or,.„,  .,.,„., «rn..  L 
)  HARDY  HERBAC^EOUS  PERENNIALS,^  ,Zyrat£d«cnp"ve ?a"taio"g™  ™  TppiiX  I 

XURSEKY,   .lACOH    n'.   IM.VXMXr.,  Pronrietor,   KK.-tPTXO,  MASI<.  | 
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Bulbs,  poor  success  with.  J.  S  ,  Prince- 
ville,  111.,  writes:  "I  bought  quite  a  num- 
ber of  bulbs  from  a  seed  firm  last  spring 
and  planted  them,  but  not  one  ever  came 
up.  Does  Fuller's  book  treat  on  bulbs? 
I  want  to  get  a  book  on  them."  .4ns. 
No,  Fuller's  works  are  on  trees  and  fruits. 
It  is  .\llen's  book  that  treats  on  bulbs; 
you  can  get  it  from  the  publisher  of  Gar- 
dening, at  the  Chicago  oflfice.  But  if  you 
tell  us  what  bulbs  you  want  to  get  we 
can  give  you  the  straight  truth  about 
them  and  how  to  grow  them  as  well  as 
any  book  published. 

You  PUBLISH  a  most  excellent  journal, 
which  it  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit 
to  read.  0.  Clute, 

Director  Florida  Experiment  Station. 


Build 
Your  Own   I 
Greenhouse.  I 


Clear  Cypress  Is  now  generalh  conceded 
to  be  the  best  lumber  for  Oieeuhouse 
roofs,  gables  rtnd  plates.  We  introduced 
this  lumber  for  greenhouse  construction, 
and  for  many  years  we  have  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  furnishing  the  finest  grade.  We 
are  glad  to  make  estimates  for  anything 
from  a  roof  for  a  pit  to  the  largest  con- 
servatory or  range  of  houses;  and  we 
furnish  our  customers,  free,  complete  de- 
tailed drawings  from  which  any  ordinary 
carpenter  cau  put  up  the  material  cor- 
rectly. 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO., 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


CYPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABLE  THAN  PINE. 


p^YPRESS 
\SASH   BARS 

UP  TO 3,1  FEET  -"LENGTH  or  LOffGER. 

GREENHOUSE        \ 

AND  OT>)ER  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Sent)  for  our  Illustrated  BooK 
"CYPjPESS  LUMBER  AND  Its  USES." 

),    Send  fo~r»'ur  Special  GreenhouseCirculor. 

TheA.T  STeairt;v5  lumber  (b., 

NePQnse-|>',  $9ST9n,  {^ss.        ) 


GRAPE  DOST 

Sold  by  the  Seedsmi 
Made  by  BENJ.  HAMMOND.  FIshkill-c 


KILLS  RUST 
and  MILDEW 


^^^tS:,  FLOWERS 

Illustrated  Catalogue.      We  beat  the  world. 
Box  2,    Good  &  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
Mention  Gardening. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid, 
at  the   prices  given. 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successfal  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).- Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfal  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variet}'  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bigole  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  everj'  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilHant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  "author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 


Dictionary  of  Garde.ming  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.     Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraj'ing  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  f.r  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits    and    Fruit    Trees    of    America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 
Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 
Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 
Gardening     for      Profit      (Henderson). 
2.00. 

Practical      Floriculture      (Henderson). 
$1.50. 
On  the  Rose  (Parsons  1      $1.00. 
Truck  Fanning  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 
Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).  75c. 
Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 
Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 
The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.     Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  Avery  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  kn'>wn  in  gar- 
dens. New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 
The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  alloutdoors  beautiful, moreespe- 
cially  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.    $4..80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 
Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an  exceedingly  valuable  horticultural 
library. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other  book  on  any  horticultural  subject. 
Please  mention  what  you  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

.  ■    THE.  GflRDENINO  CO..  Monon  Building.  Gtiicago. 

THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.      Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


•JSI*    ^"BAK. 


iwY  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  WAREHOUSES 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  i>.  1. 
Jacl<san  Ave.  It  Pearson  St..  Long  Island  City,  N 


The  Whilldin  Pottery  Company, 

713  TO  719  Wharton  St., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Hi 


JOHN  G.  M0NIN6ER  GO. 

Cypress 
(jreen= House 
2jY        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   111 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


I5I=»r»IIVG 


Steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPt 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Go.  Ltd. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


HITCHINQS  &  CO. 

KstiihliHiic.l  r>0  Vear8. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

Aud  Lurgest  iMaiuirurtiirerN  i>l 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


he   hiKlKii     i«irls    ritiiv     I    II  tli>    \\iills    I   ,ir   1  ir   Horticultural  Architect 
construction  unJ  lit  itin^  Apparatus 
Conservatories,  Qreenhouses,   Palm  Houses,  etc.  erected  complete    with    our  Patent  I 


Greenhouse 


Frame   Constructi( 
SEND  FOUR  CKNTS  FOR  II.I.IISTKATKI)  CATALOCUES. 

233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES..-^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


r  KoodB.    We  \ 


We  desire  to  announce  the 
Its  Bucceesor.  The  Syhaci 
and  Conrad  BreltBChwerth. 
meet  the  rtowIdk  demand  ] 
unsurpaseed  facllltiea  are  r        .     . 
machines  are  lumlnc  out  the  beat  and  m 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


tlon  uf  the  tirni  of  slpHe.  UopBTel  &  Co..  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trade 
rTEHY  Ci).,  which  wm  be  under  the  management  of  William  Dopllel 
inducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 
:cordlnKly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
■Best  order  on  short  notice.  Our  latest  Improved 
)le  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
Iclt  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 
In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherpurpose.    UHT-AIR 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      HIH 

delamater-rioer  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  p^ip.y- 

DUMPING     ENGINE. 

■         ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  so  HimniA  ; 


ithem    They 


■^u^f    s 


any  kind 
Capacity  1.500  10  SO.OuO^ 
ol  wall  r  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works 

ZZ:;:'^    467:WestiBroadway. 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 
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DON'T   GET    MAD 


PanEw6vE^I  wire  fence  CO..  Adrian.  IWich. 

Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING. 

Vols,  t  and  2,  bound  in  hall  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
|2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uniform  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  express, 
not  prepaid,  J57.0O.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  indexes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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^      For  Flowers  Indoors.      ^ 


^  Bowker's  3 
^      Flower  Food.     ^ 

^  A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer, r^ 
^^  odorless,  made  from  chemicals;;^ 
^applied  in  solution  once  or  twice::^ 
^  a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow^ 
y^  vigorously  and  blossom  abun-^2 
^dantly.  ^ 

^^  A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-inch  pot,        -^m 

^^  A  larger  spoonful  for  a  4-inch  pot.       ::^5 

^^  Enough  for  30  plants  3  months,  25c. -^ 

^—  Enough  for  30  plants  a  whole  year,:;^ 

^  Soc.  23 

^^  We  pay  the  postage  and  send  a  book-^» 
^-  on  "  Window  Gardening  "  free  with  each;^ 
^^  package.  -^^ 

^Z  n  I  FERTILIZER    CO..        -^ 

^Z  KnU/Kpr  27  Be^v^r  St., New  York.=^ 
^  UUIIIVul  43  Chatham  St„Boston.r^ 


Belle  Siebrecht, 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everblooming  Rose  to  date, 
so  say  the  most  successful  Com- 
mercial and  Private  gardeners. 
We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SIEBREGttT&WflDLEY. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ORNAflENTAL  TREES 
and   SHRUBS     .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAnUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  otter  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  aiKl  Ornamental  Trees,  Slirubs. 
KoHes,  Vines,  Small  Fruita,  Iledcre  I'liints. 
I'rult  and  Forest  Tree  See.Hings.      Priced 

Catalogue  mailed   O-ee.     Kstabllshed  1862. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tutlle  &  Co.)  Uloomlui;ton,  111. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders. 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Flans  and  estimates  r<irniHlio<l  on  application 


Largest  builders  of  Greenho 
B«"Send  Foiii 


ires.     Six  highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fnlr. 


'ostage  for  Illustrated  Cataloffiie. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^""Jirpr^^'^^v^^^v ... . 

Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson.  N.  Y.  NEW    YORK  CITY. 


YOU  CAN  RETIRE  { 

A  I        INICjIiI     with  perfect  assurance  that  your  t 

plants  will  be  protected  f  lom  frost,  and  that  whm  you  * 

get  up  in  the  morning  the  temperature  in  the  liuus.^s  ! 

will  not  have  changed— if  you  have  a  J 

"LITTLEGIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER.     1 
American  S^3oi7er  Company  \ 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Laite  St. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY'S 

1896  CATALOGUE 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  regular  customeis, 
to  others  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  cover  postage. 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Uiclt- 


fpi;;;i;g;pk;;:nd  spedfic;:  \Jandscape  ilrchitect^ 

tioDs  furnished  and  visits  for  i    ^"^«  /        *^ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


consultation  made.     Eeferences 
and  full  information  on  inquiry. 


We  are  offering  new  seed,  crop  1S95,  of  the  best' 
kinds  of  these  seeds  in  the  world.  You  require  both  I 
for  early.     Our  New  1896  pages  ready.    . 

I  large  pkt.  "International"  Mixed  Pansy,  25c. 
Sweet  Pea   New  "America,""  pkt.  15c, 
"Cupid,""  pkt.  25c. 

VflUGHflN'S  SEED  STORE. 

NEW  YORK.  26  Barclay  St.       84  &  86  Randolp"!  St  .  CHICAGO 


|-<^  rrjpj^rjrjrjjV]^   and  (ieneral  Nursery  Stock,  Ornamental   and 
Li  V  tilv.^'vCd^^    Useful.     Immense   stock,   large   assortment. 

;/  *,./,■>,(/,  .j<n/  AVA;;/,     Prices  verv  low,     Snid  for  c  -mplete  Price  Ust  mailed  /■/,,■. 

EVERQREEN  NURSERY  CO.,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,  Wis. 


^*-^^l 


/#»*•  .-f  _' 


^^^?^-4-^*t?^?  "  ^  1^,       ^  I 


■-f    ^      -v3*^(X«;^ 


'T  'iX^^         ^ 


4  ■-A't- 


.XtM'     *',., 


MR,   O    D,    MUNNS    TERRACE    GARDEN,    ORANGE.    N 


Landscape  Gardening. 


MR.  O.  D.  MUNN'S  TERRACE  GARDEN. 

This  terrace  garden  is  on  a  sunny  slope 
of  the  Orange  Mountains,  near  to  Eagle 
Kock.  which  is  625  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  from  it  one  gets  a  splendid  view  of 
New  York  City,  the  harbor,  and  sur- 
rounding country.  The  woods  in  the 
background  are  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
and  consist  of  natural  growth  of  oak, 
beech,  hickory,  etc.,  and  form  an  excellent 
protection  to  the  garden  in  front  from  the 
northwest  winds. 

The  steepness  of  the  hillside  on  which 
the  terrace  garden  is  made  is  ten  inches  in 
three  feet.    The  soil  is  clavcv  loam  with 


shallow  clay  subsoil  resting  on  trap  rock. 
There  are  eight  terraces,  with  eight  flights 
of  steps,  but  the  lowermost  terrace  is  not 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  average  width 
of  each  terrace  is  25  feet  and  length  from 
end  to  end  200  feet.  The  height  of  the 
banks  is  about  10  feet  each,  and  they 
have  a  slope  of  about  60".  The  banks  are 
faced  with  grass,  the  grass  lapping  over 
a  little  on  the  level  both  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. To  begin  with  they  were  sodded, 
the  sods  being  staked  in  place  till  they 
took  firm  hold  in  the  ground.  There  is 
very  little  trouble  from  washing  and  rut- 
ting by  heavy  rains  because  at  the  top  of 
the  garden  is  a  ditch  and  drains  running 
to  right  and  left  that  carry  away  all  the 
surface  overflow  from  above.  Notwith- 
standing the  breadth  of  terraces  the  grass 
doesn't  bum  out  in  summer  nearas  much 
as  one  might  imagine,  and  this   is  largely 


due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  kept  closely 
shaved  by  the  mower;  on  account  of  the 
steepness  of  the  grade  scythes  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  mowing  machines,  and 
the  grass  is  not  cut  as  often  or  as  short  as 
it  would  be  were  machines  used.  This 
always  leaves  a  few  inches  of  grass  to 
protect  the  sod,  and  when  it  is  combed 
down  with  the  rake  it  looks  ver>-  well. 
The  same  helps  to  protect  it  in  winter. 

The  soil  of  the  terraces  is  made  soil, 
that  is  it  is  good  loam  carted  on  there. 
The  walks  are  all  macadamized  and  edged 
with  box. 

The  geometrical  flower  garden  seen  in 
the  picture  is  filled  with  ordinary  summer 
bedding  plants  as  geraniums,  coleus, 
petunias,  alyssum  andthelikc.  One  of  the 
lower  terraces  is  filled  with cannas,  peren- 
nial sunflowers,  and  other  large  and  mis- 
cellaneous hardy   border   plants.     In  the 
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front  of  the  upper  terraces  is  planted  a 
large  variety  of  hardy  perennial,  annual 
and  bedding  plants,  that  keep  up  a  gay 
effect  all  summer  long.  Back  of  them 
small  vegetables  are  grown,  and  all  do 
very  well. 
The  vines  seen  trained  on  one  of  the 


lower    terraces  are 


ay    grape 


s,  thev 


also  appear  over  the  arch.  The  varieties 
consist  of  Wilder,  Niagara,  Brighton, 
Pocklington,  and  Concord. 

The  box  edgings  are  clipped  in  April. 
They  are  not  protected  in  any  way  in 
winter,  and  they  seem  to  bchardyenough, 
conning  through  unhurt.  But  wherever 
the  box  is  a  little  under  the  shade  of  trees 
in  summer  it  suffers  more  in  winter  than 
what  is  fully  exposed. 

The  steps  are  made  of  the  best  Georgia 
pine,  4-inch  plank  12  inches  wide,  which 
is  the  width  of  the  tread;  the  riser  is 
7  inches.  The  railings  to  the  steps  of 
rustic  design  are  of  locust.  The  vases  are 
turned  out  of  solid  locust,  and  arc  4  feet 
high.  There  are  thirty-four  of  them.  As 
regards  wind  there  is  no  trouble  with 
them,  they  are  so  firmly  fixed  and  the 
place  is  so  well  sheltered  around  with 
woods.  They  are  filled  with  Yucca  aloifolia 
variegata  and  agaves,  which  are  taken 
into  the  cool  greenhouse  in  winter. 

At  the  corners  of  the  lower  steps,  on 
each  side,  is  a  clump  ofttree  paeonies.  At 
the  base  of  the  third  flight  of  steps 
( second  as  seen  in  picture)  are  clumps  of 
the  zebra-striped  eulalia  grass.  On  either 
side  are  also  pillars  of  cypress  vine  raised 
Ironi  seed  sown  in  spring;  it  is  in  full 
beauty  from  June  till  frost. 

Among  the  prominent  shrubs  shown  in 
the  illustration  are  purple  leaved  barberry 
to  the  left;  and  a  group  of  deciduous 
magnolias  to  the  right.  Khododeudrons 
thrive  nicely  here,  notably  the  hybrids  of 
Catawbiense,  and  E.  maximum'  grows 
wild  in  abundance  in  the  ravines  in  the 
woods. 

The  summer  house  at  the  top  is  made 
of  rustic  cedar,  roofed  with  slate,  and 
floored  with  Georgia  pine.  The  flooring 
is  very  lasting.  The  rustic  work  is  painted 
frequently  with  linseed  oil  and  burned 
umber,  which  gives  it  an  appearance  of 
bog  oak.  Around  the  summer  house  are 
planted  golden  oak,  purple  and  fern 
leaved  beech,  Ketinospora  tilitera  and 
Azalea  amosna.  The  azalea  gets  no  pro- 
tection in  winter  and  it  usually  lives  very 
well,  but  last  winter  it  got  burned  a 
little. 

There  are  two  hydrants  at  each  flight 
of  steps,  one  on  either  side,  thtis  provid- 
ing ample  facilities  for  artificial  watering. 
The  apple  oixhard  to  the  left  contains 
such  varieties  as  Baldwin.  Northern  Spy, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Red  Astrachan, 
Early  Harvest  and  Golden  Sweet,  and 
they  all  do  very  well.  But  on  account  of 
the  steepness  of  the  land  it  has  got  to 
have  a  surface  dressing  of  manure  every 
year. 


fl  FLBflSING  COMBINATION. 
In  a  bed  composed  of  shrubsand  herba- 
ceous perennials,  the  shrubs  are  planted 
mainly  at  the  back,  if  the  bed  be  a  one 
sided  one  or  in  the  center  if  it  is  to  be 
viewed  on  both  sides,  and  in  each  case 
the  shrubs  now  and  then  come  out  to  the 
extreme  front.  Between  these  promon- 
tories of  shrubs  are  left  ample  sized  bays 
for  perennials  or  for  low  growing  shrubs. 
This  method  ensures  irregularity  of  out- 
line so  essential,  and  cozy  nooks  for  flow- 
ers. Many  perennials  that  are  handsome 
in  flower,  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  bare  of 
leaves  at  the  bottom,  or  they  may  have 
too  stiff  an  aspect  to  constitute  desirable 


border  plants,  thus  making  it  necessary 
for  us  to  use  a  more  graceful  species  as  an 
edging.  Where  tall  growing  plants  are 
used  at  the  back  in  the  bed  I  have  found 
thab  Diceutra  eximia,  the  Allegheny 
Mountain  bleeding  heart  and  Iris  gra- 
m/nea, the  grass-leaved  iris,  are  admirable 
for  that  purpose.  I  desire  now  to  speak 
of  the  latter  as  we  have  it  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing combination.  Two  plants  of  the 
double-flowered  Spireea  prunifolia  planted 
seven  feet  apart  were  used  at  the  extreme 
outer  edge  of  a  large  bed;  about  eight 
fett  back  and  midway  between  the 
spira:as  is  a  standard  shaped  purple 
leaved  plum  (Prunus  Pissardii).  in  front 
of  the  prunus  is  a  cut  leaved  sumach  and 
two  more  are  in  front  of  it,  the  latter  be- 
ing planted  about  two  and  a  halt  feet 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  bed.  The 
spirjeas  and  the  prunus  form  the  three 
points  of  a  triangle  and  the  sumachs  fill 
in  between.  The  Iris graminea  is  used  as 
an  edging.  The  foHage  effect  is  fine  all 
through  the  season.  Youngplants  of  the 
cut  leaved  sumach  are  used,  and  their 
crooked  naked  stems  are  entirely  hidden 
by  the  iris.  We  have  on  each  side  the 
handsome  dark  green  and  glossy  leaves 
of  the  spir^a,  the  front  pendulous  band 
of  the  dark  shininggrass-like  leaves  of  the 
iris  and  the  handsome  fern-like  foliage  of 
the  fumach  leading  back  to  the  purple- 
hued  leaves  of  the  prunus  whose  stand- 
ard stem  is  hidden  bv  the  sumach.  This 
is  a  permanent  all  summer  aspect.  The 
prunus  has  its  flowers  and  the  iris  its 
share,  and  delicate  and  handsome  they 
are,  blooming  in  May,  but  these  are  com- 
paratively fleeting.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  foliage  effect  in  shrub- 
berv  belts,  than  has  heretofore  been  the 
custom.  The  foliage,  like  the  poor,  are 
always  with  us,  but  the  visit  of  the  flow- 
ers of  shrubs  is  of  short  duration.  [We 
are  surprised  to  know  that  Iris  graminea 
behaves  so  well,  and  is  so  hardy  in 
northern  Illinois.  Iris  Sibirica  and  its 
varieties,  especially  sangu/nea  are  the  ones 
mostly  used  for  such  purposes,  they  are 
so  hardy,  so  easy  to  grow,  and  last  so 
well  in  foliage  all  summer.— Ed.] 
Highland  Park,  111.  W.  C.  Eg.\n. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ROSfl  RUGOSfl-WEIOELIflS-flNDROMEDflS. 

H.S.  T.,  Elsah,  111.,  asks: 

"Ros.v  RUGOSA,  should  it  be  pruned  when 
it  has  a  tendency  to  grow  ragged  at  the 
bottom?" 

Ans.  Yes,  prune  it  in  hard,  and  do  this 
anvtime  between  now  and  the  first  of 
April.  And  if  you  don't  like  the  look  of 
the  bare  stump's  in  the  bed,  cut  them  right 
down  to  the  ground,  sprouts  enough  will 
come  from  the  roots  to  replace  the  top  you 
inav  cut  over. 

"Weigelias— Should  they  be  pruned, 
and  if  so  when?" 

.4ns.  It  the  weigelias  have  grown  to  be 
long,  sprawling,  arching  shrubs  out  of  all 
shape,  they  will  probably  bloom  in  great 
prolusion,  and  whatever  pruning  is  done 
now  will  be  at  the  expense  of  that  flori- 
ferousness,  as  all  the  pruned  out  wood  is 
apt  to  be  flowering  wood.  We  generally 
wait  till  the  plants  are  done  blooming 
before  we  prune  them,  and  then  we  cut 
them  onlv  enough  to  kcc])  them  shapely 
and  sufiiciently  thin  to  let  them  ripen 
their  young  wood  well  and  convert  it 
into  sound  flowering  branches.  If  your 
bushes  are  over  grown  and  unshapely 
and  you  wish  to  get  them  into  handsome 
form' again,  cut  them  hard  hack  and  doit 


now;  don't  cut  them  clean  over  as  you 
would  a  hedge  or  pollard  tree,  but  cut  the 
main  naked  branches  down  hard  and  let 
the  spray  remain  for  the  time  being  un- 
touched. This  will  cause  them  to  send  up 
strong  sap-shoots,  and  these  must  be 
tipped  a  little  in  early  summer,  and 
thinned.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  moreyou 
cut  in  your  trees  and  shrubs  in  winterthe 
more  you  induce  them  to  throw  up  sap 
or  soft  flowerless  wood,  summer  pruning 
done  judiciously  and  a  little  at  a  time  has 
a  tendency  towards  floriferousness  and 
fruitfuluess. 

"Andromedas,  are  they  poisonous  to 
the  touch?" 

,4ns.  We  don't  think  so;  at  least  we 
have  handled  them  a  good  deal  without 
perceiving  anv  ill  effects  from  them.  At 
the  same  time  other  people  may  have  dif- 
ferent experience,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  stagger  bush  (Andromeda  Mari- 
ana) an  abundant  native  shrub  has  abad 
reputation  in  this  way,  its  foliage  is  con- 
sidered poisonous  to  domestic  animals 
that  eat  it. 


flOLiy  TREES. 


A  reader  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
writes:  "I  am  very  anxious  to  have  a 
holly  tree,  but  some  one  tells  me  I  would 
have  to  wait  twenty  years  forthe berries. 
(1).  Is  that  true?  (2).  Do  they  need  a 
rich  soil?  (3).  Much  water?  (4).  Pro- 
tection?" 

2.  They  are  not  particular.  But  we 
find  the  finest  specimens  in  the  rich  bot- 
tom lands. 

3.  While  they  love  lich  moist  toil,  they 
will  also  grow  very  will  on  upland.  At 
Dosoris  we  have  two  trees  on  a  south- 
facing  slope,  in  rather  dry  sandy  land, 
mulched  in  summer,  and  near  b  /  other 
trees  which  give  them  shelter,  and  tliey 
do  very  well.  It  is  true  though  that  their 
growth  is  much  slower  than  it  would  be 
in  richer  and  moister  ground. 

4.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  with  you 
and  need  no  protection  except  from  the 
cold  sweep  of  the  northwest  winds,  and 
all  broad-leaved  evergreens  are  benefited 
by  that. 

1.  We  submitted  this  inquiry  to  Mr. 
Gabriel  Du  Val,  who  is  much  interested  in 
these  trees  and  has  a  beautiful  country 
home  in  Prince  George's  Co.,  Maryland, 
with  splendid  hollies  on  it  (see  Garden- 
ing, March  1,  1895,  page  178),  and  he 
kindly  replies  as  follows 

"Although  holly  trees,  undeniably  are 
of  very  slow  growth,  yet  I  think  the  age 
of  the  tree  has  little  relation  to  its  bear- 
ing berries,  and  I  am  sure  your  corres- 
pondent is  grossly  misinformed  that  she 
'would  have  to  wait  twenty  years  for  the 
berries.'  I  have  seen  many  young  trees, 
not  more  than  six  feet  in  height  and 
probably  not  more  than  six  or  eight  j'cars 
old— with  tjuite  a  number  of  clusters  of 
berries  on  them.  It  is  true  nevertheless, 
that  the  older  the  tree  the  more  the  ber- 
ries. I  would  suggest  to  your  correspon- 
dent the  caution  necessary  to  successfully 
transplant  the  bush.  I  know  ot  nothing 
more  uncertain  as  to  results.  The  smaller 
the  plant  the  better  for  the  purpose,  and 
a  sine  qua  non  almost  is  that  the  roots 
should  not  be  disturbed  but  be  transferred 
with  the  dirt  in  which  they  aregrowing." 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  TREES. 

H.  B.  K.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  asks: 
1.  "The  red-klowering  horse  chest- 
nut.—Is  it  as  large  a  tree  as  the  white 
one,  and  is  it  as  suitable  a  tree  for  the 
street?" 

Ans.  It  is  not  such  a  large  tree  as  the 
common  white  horse  chestnut,  and  on 
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this  account  ma_v  not  be  so  good  a  street 
tree.  But  it  grows  remarkably  well  here, 
forming  middle  sized  trees  and  blooming 
abundantly. 

2.  "Do  THE   DOUBLE-FLOWERED  HORSE 

CHESTNUTS  do  as  well  as  the  single  ones 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York?" 

.4ns.  Yes,  every  bit.  Whether  or  no 
they  may  grow  to  become  as  large  trees 
as  the  common  horse  chestnuts  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  proving,  but 
judging  from  their  behavior  at  Dosoris 
there  is  nothing  miffy  or  stunted  about 
them,  and  they  blossom  freely,  lasting 
longtr  in  bloom  than  the  single  white, 
and  with  them  we  are  spared  the  litter 
of  fallen  husks  and  nuts  in  fall  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  single  ones. 

3.  "Is  Paul's  double  sc.\rletklo\v- 
ERED  Hawthor.n  a  suitable  tree  for  a 
small  lawn  in  this  vicinity,  and  can  it  be 
trimmed  to  make  a  shapely  tree?" 

Ans.  It  is  one  of  our  choicest  May- 
blooming  trees  and  thrives  very  well 
about  New  York,  especially  if  in  land  that 
isn't  verj'  dry  or  sandy.  But  this  and  all 
the  European  hawthorns  are  subject  to 
red  spider  and  mildew  on  their  leaves  in 
summer,  and  rust  on  their  shoots.  This 
has  brought  them  into  bad  rtputc.  Their 
good  points,  however,  are  so  pronounced 
that  we  considerthem  indispensable,  thec- 
al ways  blossom  well,  and  when  young 
too.  But  the  flowers  of  the  double  ones 
are  not  fragrant  like  those  of  the  single 
ones. 

4-.  "Mv  plants  of  Kerkl\  Japonica 
are  now  all  single  flowered,  will  they 
become   double?      This   is   the   first   vea'r 


after  purchase  and  the  plants  are  about 
two  feet  high." 

.4ns.  No.  If  t  ey  are  single  flowe  ed 
now  they  are  of  the  single  flowered  kind 
and  will  continue  to  be  single  flowered. 


The  Flower  Garden, 


CENTflUREfl  MflRGUERITB, 

This  is  one  of  the  seed  novelties  this 
year,  and  comes  to  us  highly  recom- 
mended. We  read  that  it  is  "a  new  vari- 
ety worthy  of  extensive  cultivation, 
superseding  all  the  old  varieties  of  cen- 
taurea,  and  bearing  flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion; these  are  pure  white,  beautifully 
scented  and  in  form  resemble  thecommon 
yillow  sultan;  they  are  simply  invaluable 
for  cutting  purposes.  It  is  a  hard_v 
annual,  and  for  a  succession  of  bloom  till 
frost  sow  at  different  times  from  the  end 
of  March  to  July.  Height  2  feet."  The 
above  is  a  very  good  description  indeed. 
Our  illustration  is  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph of  some  flowers  grown  by  Mr. 
Swenson  of  Elmhurst.  111.,  last  summer, 
who  raised  it  from  seed  in  the  greenhouse 
in  March,  and  later  planted  it  out  and 
treated  it  as  an  outdoor  annu  1,  and  he 
was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a 
form  of  the  well  known  yellow  swiet  sul- 
tan (Centaurea  suaveolcns) ,  and  as 
its  descriptive  name  might  indicate,  it 
was  raised  in  Italy. 


SttflVINOS  IN  IVlflNURE. 

A  livery  stable  man  has  always 
hauled  to  my  place,  during  the  winter 
months,  whatever  manure  he  accumu- 
lated, hauling  whenever  he  wanted  to,  at 
+0  cents  a  two-horse  load.  He  has  here- 
tofore used  "slough  grass"  fo.  bedding 
and  which  rots  readih'  and  has  no  weeds. 
This  year  owing  to  extreme  drouth  this 
class  of  bedding  is  scarce  and  he  is  using 
pine  shavings.  We  generally  put  the 
early  winter  and  fall's  hauling  directly 
upon  the  lawn,  did  not  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  shavings.  Now  I  don't  know 
whether  to  let  him  continue  hauling  or 
not.  I've  never  had  any  experience  with 
manure  of  this  character.  Would  you 
continue  getting  it?  Do  you  consider  it 
as  good  as  the  other.  Will  it  not  take 
too  long  a  time  to  rot?  C.  E. 

Shavings  are  slow  to  rot,  but  like  saw- 
dust they  are  good  absorbents.  They 
won't  hurt  the  lawns,  however, especially 
if  you  rake  the  mulching  off  roiighlj'  in 
early  spring  with  close  toothed  wooden 
rakes,  that  will  spread  it  evenly,  leaving 
the  fine  manure  onl3'  on  the  ground.  The 
manurial  element  in  the  shavings  them- 
selves is  very  little,  and  they  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  as  fungus  producers, 
but  we  have  used  them  in  manure  for 
ordinary  vegetable  and  farm  crops  and 
hive  never  known  any  harm  from  them. 
At  4-0  cents  a  load,  (if  the  manbringsyou 
fair  loads)  we  would  consider  that  extra 
cheap  manure,  and  be  very  glad  to  ac- 
cumulate a  big  heap  of  it. 


CLEMATIS    DISEASE. 


I  have  been  very  unsuccessful  with  my 
large  flowered  clematis  as /acAmann;  and 
Henryi.  Some  plants  bought  last  spring 
were  planted  out  and  they  started  to 
grow  all  right,  reaching  seven  feet  high  by 
midsummer,  and  some  of  them  blossomed . 
But  all  at  once  the  stems  and  foliage 
blackened  and  withered  up  as  if  they 
were  burned.  It  was  the  same  in  my 
neighbors'  gardens.  [It  is  the  common 
clematis  disease.  Nothing  that  we  have 
tried  has  been  quite  effectual  in  either 
preventing  or  curing  it.  The  fleecy  white 
kinds  like  Flammula  and  paniculata  are 
not  subject  to  this  evil.— Ed.]     J.  O.  B. 

Massachusetts. 


3ALICIFOLIUS.— H.      J.     F  , 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me 
something  about  the  utility  of  salicifolius 
as  an  ornamental  foliage  plant?  Accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  a  seedsman's 
catalogue  it  ought  to  be  a  desirable  plant, 
but  the  nurserymen  seem  to  ignore  it.  Is 
there  anything  difficult  or  unsatisfactory 
in  its  growth?  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
something  about  it  in  Gardening." 
"Salicifolius"  means  willow-leaved  and  is 
a  simple  adjective  descriptive  of  some 
plant  of  whose  identity  the  only  clue  you 
give  us  is  "an  ornamental  foliage  plant." 
This  leads  us  to  believe  that  you  refer  to 
the  willow-leaved  or  fountain  like  .4mar- 
antus  salicifolius.  a  brilliant  and  splendid 
annual  from  the  Philippines.  Well  we  re- 
member the  furor  it  caused  some  25  \  ears 
ago  when  it  was  a  novelty  in  our  gar- 
dens, where  its  luxuriant  growth,  pyra- 
midal fountain  form  and  wealth  of  bril- 
liantly colored,  long,  drooping,  narrow 
foliage  set  us  raving  over  its  elegance. 
And  for  ten  3'ears  after  it  held  sway 
among  novelties.  But,  although,  it  is  as 
good  to  day  as  ever  it  was,  our  seedsmen 
generally  relegate  it  to  their  general  list 
of  ehe.-ip  seeds.  Florists  seldom  raise 
plants  of  it  for  sale,   nurserymen  never 
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touch  it,  it  isn't  in  their  Hne  of  bu 
It  has  its  bad  points  too,  for  sometimes 
it  refuses  to  be  comforted,  at  others  it 
grows  nicely  and  all  of  a  sudden  rots  off 
at  the  neck.  W  ith  care,  however,  any 
one  can  grow  some  plants  of  it  satisfac- 
torily enough  and  then  it  is  grand,  espec- 
ially when  its  leaves assumetbeir brilliant 
hues  about  midsummer. 


The  Greenhouse. 


GREENiiOUSE    PLflKTS  m   BLOOM. 

The  handsomest  of  the  greenhouse  vines 
now  in  flower  is 

BiGNONiA  VENUSTA,  a  trumpet  flower 
from  Brazil.  The  scarlet-colored  flowers 
are  exceedingly  pretty  either  in  the  bud 
state  or  when  tully  expanded.  This  plant 
does  not  show  to  itself  to  advantage  in  a 
small  state,  consequently  it  should  be 
planted  oi:t  in  a  box  or  border  inside  the 
greenhouse  and  the  vines  trained  along 
the  rafters;  it  is  one  of  the  best  vines  for 
this  purpose.  After  it  has  finished  flow- 
ering it  should  be  pruned  to  keepit  within 
bounds. 

Pavonia  Wioti.— This  little  Brazilian 
shrub  belongs  to  the  Hibiscus  family.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  a  flower  of  many  col- 
ors, the  stamens  are  bluish,  styles  and 
stigmas  crimson,  petals  purple  and  the 
whorl  of  long  narrow  bractlets  at  the 
base  ol  the  flower  are  bright  red.  The 
Correct  name  of  it  is  Goethea  wultiSora, 
the  generic  namebeingin  honor  of  Goethe, 
the  German  poet,  who  was  a  great  lover 
of  plants. 

PiTTOSPORt'M  UNDL'LATUM.a  cool  green- 
house shrub  from  Australia,  is  hardy  in 
the  extreme  southern  states  and  deserves 
to  be  better  known.  Its  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Its  main  attractiin  is  the  ex- 
quisite perfume,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  Dutch  hyacinth.  [It  is  one  of  the 
kinds  of  seeds  sent  to  us  recently  from 
New  South  Wales  and  which  we  have  dis- 
tributed among  our  readers  so  far  as  they 
have  applied  for  them.     Ed.] 

OcHNA  MULTIFLORA  begins  flowering 
with  the  new  year.  It  is  a  small  shrub 
from  Sierra  Leone  with  yellow  drooping 
flowers  not  unlike  those  of  a  yellow 
cinquefoil.  The  flowers  are  not  pretty 
enough  to  find  favor  with  amateurs,  but 
its  beauty  lies  in  the  fruit  and  receptacle, 
the  latter  being  bright  red,  with  the  fruit 
at  first  green,  then  deep  purple,  arranged 
on  the  receptacle  in  a  circle.  The  seeds 
sprout  easily  and  the  seedlings  flo  a  er  the 
second  year. 

The  Fragrant  Olive  (Osmanthus 
I'ragrans.)  .\  small  plant  of  this  well- 
known  shrub,  if  at  all  in  a  healthy  state, 
can  be  relied  upon  to  flower  all  winter. 
The  flowers,  which  look  like  those  of  the 
common  holly  bush,  are  inconspicuous, 
buL  the  perfume  from  a  few  of  them  is  suf- 
ficient to  scent  a  good-sized  house. 

Strobila.xthes  (GoMfussia)  aniso- 
I'HVLLis  and  S. /sopij'y/usareexceedingly 
showy,  light  purple  flowered  greenhouse 
plants  which  spend  the  summer  in  mak- 
ing immense  numbers  of  slender  twiggy 
growths.  These  are  covered  for  several 
weeks  in  winter  withtheir  pretty  flowers. 
They  require  little  care  in  summer  beyond 
planting  cr  plunging  out  in  a  sunny  situ- 
ation. 

Orchids.— In  the  orchid  collection  at 
the  White  House  conservatories  La'lia 
anccjis  and    L.  Ariioldiarui    arc    in    fine 


flower;  the  last  named  is  the  mostflorifer- 
ous  of  the  two,  many  of  the  spikes  hav- 
ing 8x10  blossoms.  Cattleya  Triaua; 
and  its  numerous»varieties  are  well  repre- 
sented; this  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
flowered  orchids  and  plants  of  it  are 
cheip  enough  nowadays  for  even  thoseof 
limited  means  and  accommodation  to 
experiment  with.  Cypripediam  insigne 
is  grown  here  on  a  large  scale;  3,000 
blooms  of  it  «ere  used  on  the  dinner 
table  here  at  the  cabinet  dinner  last  week. 
It  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  tropical 
ladj-'s  slippers,  and   should  be  in  every 


mend  this  book  to  ourr.  aders.  It  has 
none  of  the  twaddle  and  nonsense  pecu- 
liar to  many  works  on  this  subject.  It 
may  be  had  from  the  publishers  of  Gar- 
dening at  the  Chicago  ofiice. 
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greenhouse  collection,  as  it  is  as  easy  to 
grow  as  a  geranium  and  needs  no  more 
heat.  G.  W.  Oliver. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


WINDOW  AND  PARLOR  OflRDENlNO. 

This  is  a  beautifully  gotten  up,  reliable 
and  most  helpful  book  of  164  pages,  by 
N.  Jonsson  Rose  and  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Price  1.25. 

The  author  is  an  educated  practical 
horticulturist;  he  knows  the  plants  inti- 
mately and  how  to  grow  them,  and  has 
the  happy  faculty  ot  communicating  this 
information  to  others  in  a  terse,  intelligi- 
ble way.  He  is  also  an  artist  and  has 
illustrated  his  book  with  fifty-three  en- 
gravings, every  one  of  them  original  and 
the  work  of  his  own  pen.  What  a  relief 
this  is!  The  illustrations  are  true  to  life; 
they  are  the  pictures  of  plants,  flowers, 
implements  etc.  as  they  exist,  and  have 
none  of  the  exaggeration  of  made-up  fig- 
ures. Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Seribner  we  are  enabled  to  show  you  two 
of  these  picture-;  one  is  from  the  chapter 
on  propagation  and  shows  how  to  make 
cuttings  ol  diffijrent  plants;  the  otherisof 
the  mother-of  thousands  saxifrage  (Saxi- 
fraga  sarmentosa)  as  a  bracket  plant  in 
the  parlor  window.  The  book  begins  by 
telling  us  of  the  advantages  and  pleasures 
of  window  gardening,  and  then  the  differ- 
ent partsof  the  plants  areexplained  tous. 
Now  follow  chapters  on  appliances,  soils 
and  manures,  propagation,  potting,  forc- 
ing, watering,  cleaning,  special  windows 
and  terrariums,  frames  and  pits,  light, 
temperature  and  moisture,  insects  and 
diseases,  decorations,  baskets,  vases  and 
window  boxes,  and  the  veranda  and 
how  to  adorn  it.  Then  come  chapters  on 
the  selection  of  house  plants,  in  which 
these  are  classified,  enumerated  and  sev- 
erally  dealt   with.      We   heartily   reionu 


THE  NEWER  REX  BEGONIAS. 

The  finest  of  the  newer  begonias  is 
Mrs.  E.  Bonner,  a  cross  between  B.  Rex 
and  the  old  B.  discolor,  it  has  marvel- 
ously  fine  leaves  with  a  tendency  to  make 
a  joint  growth. 

Bertha  Morrison  is  the  result  of  cross- 
ing the  variety  Comtesse  Louise  Erdody 
with  old  Queen  of  Hanover,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  distinct  of  the  whorled  type. 
The  Infanta  is  also  another  new  whorled 
variety  showing  a  character  cjuite  its 
own,  it  is  not  so  twisted  as  some  of  the 
others,  but  enough  so  to  command  atten- 
tion. Perle  Humfeld.  Bertha  McGregor, 
Wm.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Sheppard,  Mme. 
Mcntetand  Robt.  Jenkins  are  all  modified 
forms  of  the  Rex,  and  brought  about  by 
crossing  it  with  the  better  class  of  the 
shrubby  or  "flowering"  kinds.  No  col- 
lection, however,  should  be  without  Louis 
Closson,  Lesondsi,  Siebold,  Belle  Poite- 
vine,  Monge  and  Desfontaines,  thefe  are 
all  distinct  in  either  form  or  color  of  leaf- 
age. It  may  be  remarked  that  all  the 
Rex  type  enjoy  being  outside  in  summer 
time  in  shaded  positions.  I  have  seen 
some  very  fine  beJs  on  the  north  side  of 
building  screened  from  the  sun. 

I  hope  some  one  may  be  induced  to  try 
cross  fertilizing  the  newer  Rex  varieties 
with  such  kinds  as  Thurstonii,  Mn.e 
Lionuet,  Duchartre,  metatlica,  manicata, 
an  1  the  ranker  shrubby  varieties.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  the 
charniy  leafage  and  bright  coloring  of  the 
Rex  on  stems  three  to  four  feet  in  length. 
Let  some  of  your  amateur  readers  try 
inter-crossing  on  the  lines  suggested;  it 
would  beinteresting  anda  source  of  much 
pleasure,  to  say  nothing  about  the  pros 
pective  pecuniary  reward  which  would 
accrue  to  the  raiser  of  a  new  variety  pos- 
sessing strong  stems  studded  with  the 
leafage  of  the  Rex.  [It  was  Mr.  Hill  who 
had  the  collection  of  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Rex  begonias  that  were  exhibited 
in  Horticultural  Hall  at  the  World's  Fair. 
—Ed.]  E.  G.  Hill. 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


CHRYSANTflEMUMS  AND  DAALIflb  FROM 
SEED. 
P.J.  v.,  Stc.  Marie,  111.,  writes-;  "Please 
tell  me  how  to  raise  and  cultivate  from 
seed  (1)  chrysanthemums,  (2)  dahlias,  so 
I  may  have  flowers  this  fall." 

1.  Chrysanthemu.ms  are  as  easily 
raised  from  seed  as  are  ten  week  stocks  or 
China  asters,  except  that  you  must  sow 
them  early,  say  in  February  or  March  to 
have  the  seedlings  bloom  well  next  fall. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  a  pot,  pan,  or  box  in  the 
window  or  greenhouse  and  treat  them 
much  as  you  would  pepper  plants  or 
tomatoes  Use  fight  soil.  Prick  off  the 
seedlings  singly  as  soon  as  they  ate  fit  to 
handle.  When  the}'  grow  big  enough  to 
touch  one  another  transplant  them 
farther  apart  in  the  pans  or  boxes  or  pot 
them  singly.  Don't  let  frost  touch  them. 
Gradually  harden  them  off  in  spring  and 
plant  them  out  early  in  May,  and  after 
that,  so  far  as  watering,  cultivating, 
staking,  disbudding,  lifting  and  potting 
and  other  cultural  details  go  treat  them 
precisely  as  if  they  were  other  chrysan- 
themums raised  from  cuttings. 

2.  Dahlias.— -"Double  flowered"  dah- 
lias from  seed  are  generally  a  medley  lot 
of  vcrv  little    account,    so    we    seldom 
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but  near  the  glass,  and  give  them  lots  of 
water  and  plenty  room.  Don't  wet  them 
much  overhead.  The  same  with  cinerarias 
and  late  Chinese  primroses  and  pelargo- 
niums. 
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bother  raising  them.  Very  fine  single- 
flowered  dahlias,  however,  may  be  raised 
from  seed,  and  the  seedlings  bloom 
abundantly  and  early  the  first  year. 
From  seed  sown  in  March  in  pots  or 
boxes  in  the  window  or  greenhouse  you 
should  get  plants  that  will  begin  bloom- 
ing in  Jul}-,  and  from  April  sowing  in  a 
frame,  to  begin  blooming  in  August. 
Dahlias  seeds  are  large  and  not  unlike 
those  of  zinnias,  and  they  germinate  quite 
as  readily.  Prick  the  seedlings  off  singly, 
harden  them  well  beforehand  and  then 
plant  them  out  about  the  middle  of  May 
where  you  wish  to  have  them  bloom,  in 
moistish,  deeply  worked,  rich  soil.  The 
tubers  of  these  seedlings  are  just  as  good 
for  lifting  and  storing  over  winter  as  are 
those  of  old  varieties. 


TflE    GREEN«OUSE. 

Get  all  manner  of  plants  that  recjuire  it 
repotted  and  ready  for  a  good  summer's 
growth.  Use  clean  pots,  drain  them 
effectively,  in  repotting  have  the  ball  of 
the  plant  deep  enough  that  the  fresh  soil 
will  completely  cover  it,  but  not  so  deep 
that  an  inch'  or  so  of  the  stem  will  be 
buried.  In  potting  ram  the  soil  veryfirm. 
A  loose  soil  when  well  watered  becomes  a 
mud  puddle;  a  very  firmly  packed  soil  no 
matter  how  much  watered  retains  its 
firmness,  and  the  plants  in  their  short 
jointed  firm  wood  soon  show  which  isthe 
better  practice.      The  soil  used  in  potting 


while  somewhat  moist  should  not  be  wet; 
in  fact  it  should  be  very  free  and  mellow. 
Never  use  a  large  \  ot  for  a  small  plant; 
overpotting  is  very  injurious.  Newly 
potted  plants  should  be  kept  only  moder- 
ately moist  at  the  root  till  young  roots 
begin  to  grow  into  the  fresh  soil;  th^y 
enjoy  a  moist  atmosphere  though,  and  in 
the  ease  of  fine-leaved  plants  like  dra- 
cfEnas,  crotons,  marantas,aralias,anthu- 
riums,  alocasias,  and  the  like  syringing 
them  overhead  twice  a  day,  say  in  the 
morning  and  again  in  the  early  after- 
noon does  them  much  good.  The  blos- 
soms of  plants,  however  should  never  be 
syringed  overhead. 

Put  in  some  cuttings  of  all  manner  or 
plants  increased  in  this  way,  for  instance 
carnations,  begonias,  libonias,  eupato- 
riums,  marguerites,  stevia,  streptosolen, 
fuchsias,  habrothamnus,  cytisus,  aspara- 
gus (tenuissimus),  myrtles,  double 
petunias,  plumbago,  passion  flowers,  and 
many  others.  Bouvardias  if  they  have 
been  kept  rather  drj'  at  the  root  since 
flowering  may  now  be  shaken  out  of  their 
pots  and  their  fleshy  roots  cut  up  into 
shoi-tlpieces,  say  2  inches  long,  if  these  are 
inserted  as  cuttings  they  throw  out  ad- 
ventitious eyes  that  soon  grow  into  nice 
little  plants.  If  some  clumps  of  Anemone 
Japonica  are  lifted  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  we  can  get  up  a  nice  stock  of 
them  for  flowering  next  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Keep  calceolarias  cool,  faintly   shaded 


GREENHOUSE  QUESTIONS. 

II.,  St.  Louis,  asks  as  follows: 
Pitch   of  a   greknuoush   uoof. — Will 
not  five  inches  of  a  fall  do? 

.l;;s.  Yes,  very  well.  Seven  and  a  half 
inches  in  the  foot  is  regulation  pitch.  The 
more  pitch  the  more  sunlight  and  sun- 
heat,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  "Lime  water,  how  often  should 
house  plants  have  it?  ' 

.4ns.  Now  be  careful.  Don't  give  lime 
water  except  for  some  special  purpose  as 
the  killing  of  worms  in  the  soil,  and  then 
onl3'  to  carnations  and  soft  wooded 
lilants  generally.  Don't  give  it  to  ever- 
green shrubby  plants  as  azaleas.  Only 
repeat  the  application  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it 
is  used. 

3.  "Japan  Allspice  and  Magnolia 
I- use  ATA.— Where  can  I  get  them?  I  can- 
not find  them  in  any  of  the  catalogues  1 
have." 

Ans.  Try  John  Saul,  nurseryman,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Prosper  J.  Berckmans,  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  or  Reasoner  Brothers,  Oneco, 
Fla.,  or  R.  D.  Hoyt,  Seven  Oaks,  Fla. 

4.  "RosFSANuCAKNATiONS.-Canthey  be 
grown  successfully  in  the  same  green- 
house?" 

Ans  Yes,  but  not  with  the  certainty 
that  they  can  in  separate  houses.  When 
grown  together  the  roses  are  generally 
climbing  varieties;  pot  plants  may  also 
be  grown  pretty  well.  Particularly  avoid 
a  high  temperature  especially  at  night. 


flSFflRflOUS  SPRENGERI. 

Here  is  a  new  and  beautiful  ornamental 
species  for  cultivation  in  our  greenhouses 
and  window  gardens.  Although  it  is  new 
in  our  gardens  it  made  rapid  strides  in 
popularity  in  Europe  last  year.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Burbidge,  curator  of  the  Botanic  1 
Garden,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  writes 
as  follows  in  the  London  Garden  Novem 
ber  9,  1S95  about  it.  "1  consider  thisone 
of  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  indoor 
species,  and  as  a  contrast  in  form,  habit, 
and  color  to  A.  pluwosvs,  A.  deciimbens, 
etc.,  it  well  merits  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  greenery  for  bouquets, 
wreat'is  and  sprays.  But  it  is  most  hand- 
some as  seen  drooping  gracefully  and 
naturally  from  pot  or  hanging  basket  in 
a  warm  plant  house  or  conservatory.  *  * 
It  is  an  evergreen  species  with  silvery 
tubers,  reminding  one  of  those  of  some 
kinds  of  oxalis.  and  its  growths  are 
thrown  up  in  free  and  plumose  manner 
like  'Prince  of  Wale's  feathers,'  as  a  lady 
said  the  other  day.  These  leathery 
growths  vary  from  2  to  8  or  10  feet  in 
length,  and  being  of  a  fresh  light  or  apple 
green  hue,  are  admirably  adapted  for  all 
delicate  decorations  indoors.  I  have  had 
cut  fronds  in  water  that  were  quite  fresh 
six  weeks  after  they  were  cut  from  the 
plants.  Like  all  the  species,  this  will  grow- 
in  almost  any  soil,  but  in  large  pots  or 
baskets  of  rich  compost  with  a  handful 
of  bone  dust  the  plumes  are  very  longand 
beautiful.  Another  way  is  to  plant  out 
the  crowns  along  the  margins  of  the 
stages  and  allow  the  growths  to  fall 
over  naturally  like  a  green  curtain  orcas- 
cade.  My  plants  are  in  pots  on  a  shelf 
and  hang  down  over  the  head  of  a  door- 
way, and  they  form  an  admiiably  fresh 
green  background  for  a  few  cattleyas  or 
dendrobiums  in  flower." 
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We  are  now  busy  jiotting  up  our  ferns 
of  all  kinds,  deciduous  and  evergreen, 
mature  and  young,  those  in  full  leaf  and 
others  that  had  been  cut  over  and  at  rest. 
Repotting  them  now  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  going  to  force  them  into  renewed 
active  growth  at  once,  on  the  contrary, 
by  keeping  them  moderately  cool  and 
inactive  we  hope  to  secure  a  good  show- 
ing of  young  roots  in  the  new  soil  before 
the  young  fronds  begin  to  expand.  Many 
growers  insist  that  the  proper  time  to 
repot  ferns  is  just  as  they  are  about  start- 
ing into  spring  growth,  but  we  cannot 
wait  for  then,  we  must  do  now  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  lighten  our 
labor  when  the  rush  comes  a  month  or 
two  hence.  Besides  repotting  ferns  now 
is  perfectly  proper. 

SoiL.-Forour  general  stock  of  ferns  such 
as  adiantum,  pteris,  nephrodium,  aspi 
dium,  and  vigorous  growing  kinds  gener- 
ally, we  use  the  same  compost  that  we  do 
for  roses  or  carnations,  that  is  the  best 
rotted  sod  loam  and  cow  manure  that 
had  been  mi.xed  and  stacked  for  a  year 
and  add  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  fine  leaf 
mould.  In  the  case  of  young  plants  we 
may  add  a  little  sha-p  sand,  sometimes 
some  sifted  coal  ashes.  Golden  ferns  like 
less  manure  and  more  loam.  For  several 
kinds  of  surface  rooting  or  creeping  ferns 
we  use  fern  root,  swamp  moss  or  the 
rough  fibrous  soddy  stuff  saved  from  the 
loam  when  sifting  it. 

Pots.— Be  sure  the  pots  into  which  the 
ferns  are  to  be  repotted  are  perfectly  clean 
inside  and  dry.  When  plants  are  potted 
into  dirty  pots  the  roots  when  they  grow 
out  art  sure  to  stick  to  the  insides  of  the 
pots  and  when  the  plant  is  turned  out 
the  roots  tear,  but  when  the  pots  used 
are  clean  and  dry,  no  matter  how  much 
root  bound  the  plants  may  be  we  can  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  without  a  torn  or 
broken  root,  just  as  clean  as  jelly  out  of 
a  mould. 

Drain.\ge.— In  repotting  plants  of  all 
kinds  good  drainage  is  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  fast  growing  young  stock  like 
geraniums,  coleus,  and  the  like,  for  pots 
under  5-inch  size  we  regard  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  as  drainage  enough,  and  in  fact 
we  do  the  same  with  such  vigorous  ferns 
as  Pteris  tremula  and  Nephrodium  molle, 
but  delicate  plants  of  all  kinds  especially 
finely  rooted  plants  should  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  rubble  drain  in  the  bottom 
of  their  pots,  this  consists  of  a  layer  of 
broken  potsherds,  broken  brick,  broken 
charcoal  or  cinders  sifted  from  the  ashes, 
placed  over  the  hole,  and  a  thin  layer  of 
chopped  moss,  half  rotted  leaves,  the 
fibre  silted  from  the  loam  or  somethingof 
that  sort  spread  over  the  rubble  to  keep 
the  soil  in  the  pot  from  working  down 
among  the  rubble  and  clogging  it  and 
stopping  the  drainage.  It  is  a  safe  practice 
however  to  use  this  rubble  drainage  in 
the  bottom  of  all  pots  for  ferns,  because 
most  ferns  are  water-loving  plants,  and 
should  get  lots  of  water,  and  ample  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  its  ready  drain- 
age so  as  to  keep  the  soil  good  and  sweet. 
This  is  a  vital  point. 

Repottinc. — Never  repot  a  dust  dry 
plant  nor  a  soaking  wet  one,  the  best 
condition  of  the  ball  of  roots  and  soil  is 
slightly  moist.  When  you  turn  the  plants 
out  of  their  pots  even  the  drainage  in  the 
bottom  is  likely  to  be  enclosed  in  a  tight 
mass  of  roots,  and  it  probably  will  be 
neccs^arj',  in  order  to  get  the  plant  deep 
enough  in  the  new  pot  to  break  away  the 
roots  about  the  old  drainage,  removing 
the  latter  too.  Keep  the  plants  well  down 
in   the   pots,   to  give   plenty  of  room  for 


water,  and  in  potting  pack  the  soil  firmly 
with  a  smooth,  blunt  piece  of  wood,  not 
too  thick  to  work  easily  bet  .veen  the  old 
ball  of  roots  and  the  side  of  the  pot. 
Don't  over-pot  the  plants.  From  a  4-inch 
pot  into  a  6-inch  one,  from  a  5  into  a  7, 
from  a  6  into  an  8,  and  so  on  is  about 
right  for  vigorous  sorts,  but  small  or 
slender  or  poorly  rooted  ones  had  better 
go  from  a  4  into  a  5,  from  a  5  into  a  6 
and  so  on.  Don't  bury  the  crowns  of  the 
ferns.  In  potting  ferns  having  above 
ground  running  rbizomes  such  as  many 
davallias  and  polypodiums,  be  sure  to 
have  them  on  top  of  the  soil,  even  if  you 
have  to  use  a  wire,  cane,  or  wooden  peg 
to  keep  them  there  till  they  firm  them- 
selves with  fre-h  roots. 

Increasing  the  stock  by  means  of 
division  is  all  right  in  the  case  of  adian- 
tums  like  piihescens  and  formosum,  and 
from  runners  as  with  Nephrolepis  daral- 
lioides  furcans,  but  in  the  case  of  ferns 
easily  raised  from  seed  as  common  maid- 
enhair, crested  pteris  and  Aspidium  fal- 
catum,  we  get  far  betterplants  fromseed, 
or  spores  rather,  than  in  any  other  way. 
Of  course  Adiantum  Farleyense  must  nec- 
essarily be  propagated  by  division,  as  it 
never  bears  seed. 

Young  ferns  —Pick  up  and  pot  singly 
all  the  little  ferns  say  of  pteris  or  adian- 
tum you  mayfindgrowingspontaneously 
in  other  pots,  on  the  benches  or  on  the 
floors.  A  mixture  of  finely  chopped  moss, 
leaf  soil  and  sharp  sand  is  a  good  com- 
post for  the  first  potting  of  these  Utile 
plants. 

Watering  ferns.— Never  let  a  fern  get 
quite  dry,  nor  a  growing  or  evergreen 
fern  so  dry  as  to  wilt.  Give  them  plenty 
water  at  the  root  and  have  the  atmos- 
phere moist  where  they  are  grown.  While 
we  may  syringe  or  hose  over  the  j'oung 
ferns  every  fine  day  with  more  good  than 
harm,  wetting  the  foliage  of  specimen 
maidenhair  or  powdery  ferns  does  them 
no  good. 

Shade  — Pelteas  and  some  others  may 
bear  the  sunshine  with  fairly  good  grace, 
but  open  sunshine  doesn't  do  any  of  our 
indoor  ferns  any  good;  on  the  other  hand 
it  yellows  and  disfigures  them,  therefore 
they  should  be  kept  moderately  well 
shaded,  adiantu  ns  especially  so. 


Hot  Bed  Pit,  Brick  or  Plank,  which 
is  best,  without  regard  to  cost?  asks  J  A). 
B.  He  writes:  "1  have  no  gieenhouse, 
but  raise  a  good  many  flowers  in  hotbeds, 
having  to  buy  the  manure.  Tell  me  how 
to  build  it?  '  .4ns.  Brick  by  all  means. 
Arrange  to  have  the  bed  in  the  frame  a 
little  above  the  ground  level,  never  under 
it.  Two  feet  deep  of  manure  make  a  good 
hotbed,  indeed  IS  inches  is  more  com- 
monly used;  then  say  2  feet  deep  of  man- 
ure, 4  to  6  inches  of  loam,  and  'J  inches 
between  bed  of  loam  at  front  and  the 
glass;  this  will  require  a  front  depth  of 
good  3  feet  Four  to  six  inches  higher  at 
back  than  in  front  is  the  rule  as  regards 
plank  frames,  but  with  so  permanent  a 
structure  as  one  of  brick  we  should  use 
say  9  or  12  inches  higher  at  back  than  in 
front.  This  gives  you  better  sunlight. 
Let  the  front  wall  rise  about  15  inches, 
including  plate,  above  ground  in  front 
and  2  feet  or  thereabout  at  back.  If  the 
brick  wall  isn't  proof  against  admitting 
frost  when  the  frame  is  in  use,  bank 
around  it  wit  T  earth,  manure  or  leaves. 
If  you  u.se  this  pit  as  a  cold  frame  in 
which  to  grow  pot  plants  in  spring  and 
fall  the  walls  being  2  or3  inches  higher  all 
around  may  give  you  better  service. 

Seeds  from  New  South  Walks. — C. 
W.    P.,   Shickley,    Nebraska,  and   others. 


No,  thevarenot  hardy.  They  may  beslow 
to  germinate  too.  Sow  them  in  pots  or 
boxes  in  the  window  or  greenhouse,  or 
delay  till  early  in  May,  and  then  sow 
them  out  of  doors,  shading  them  till  the 
seedlings  appear. 


Orchids. 


NOTES  ON  ORCfllDS. 

The  various  articles  on  orch'ds,  espe- 
cially cypripediums,  in  Gardening  arenot 
(•nly  very  interesting  to  the  amateur,  but 
also  instructive,  and  are  therefore  read 
by  me  very  promptly.  Having  a  little 
collection  of  cypripediums  of  my  own 
[Mr.  Uihlein  has,  we  believe,  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  collection  ot  these 
beautiful  orchids  in  the  west. — Ed  ]  I  take 
liberty  to  say  a  few  words  of  my  own 
experience  December  and  January  are 
probably  the  two  best  months  for  this 
class  of  terrestrial  orchids,  as  not  less 
than  some  seventy  different  kinds  are  in 
bloom  in  my  greenhouses  just  now.  We 
have  firstly  all  the  different  types  of  the 
C.  insigne,  such  as  Robinsonianum,  mon- 
tanum,  maculatum,  Maulei,  maximum, 
alho  marginatum.  MandeviUianum, 
Mooreanum.  Shylletense,  and  dozens  of 
others,  too  many  to  enumerate.  Then 
there  are  the  robust  growing  C.  Cham- 
herlainianum,  Dauthieri  superhum.  cal- 
urum,  cardinale,  pavonium,  nitens,  Har- 
risianum,  Schlimii  superhum  and  albi- 
Eoruw  and  venustum  pardinum  Then  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  splendid 
Spicerianum  offsprings,  such  as  Latham- 
ianum  (Spicerianum  X  vilJosum),  Leea- 
num  {insigne  X  Spicerianum).  and  Uih- 
leinianum  {Spicerianum X  Curtisii).  The 
latter  is  an  introduction  of  1894  by  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  London,  and  it  is  very  fine. 
It  is  in  bloom  here  since  December  1  and 
may  last  two  or  three  weeks  more.  The 
following  will  be  in  bloom  within  a  few 
days:  Vernixium,  chlorops,  Sedenigrand- 
iHorum  and  superhum.  Calypso,  the  ex- 
cellent Oakwood  var.,  Weidlichianum, 
Haynaldianum,\MelanophthaImum,  Box- 
allii,  barhatum  biflorum,  Harrisianum 
nigrum,  and  many  more. 

Some  kinds  were  recommended  to  be 
grown  in  baskets,  but  I  find  best  results 
invariably  in  pots  Use  charcoal  ve  y 
liberally,  small  cut  peat  mixed  with  some 
yellow  loam  same  as  we  use  for  potting 
palms,  keep  the  pots  and  temperature 
well  moist,  but  avoid  watering  from 
overhead.  My  plants  are  sound  in  foliage 
and  some  of  the  6  inch  pots  show  as 
many  as  eight  fine  blossoms  each.  I  must 
confess  there  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion for  an  amateur  to  grow  cypripe- 
diums, as  they  are  very  easily  managed, 
bloom  regularly  and  remain  in  blossom 
for  a  long,  long  time.  As  to  temperature 
I  will  say  60°  to  65°  suits  most  of  them 
all  the  year  around.  The  venustums. 
concolors  and  insignes  do  well  out  of 
doors  from  June  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember in  a  shady  place. 

Of  other  orchids  the  Cattleya  Trianw 
and  C.  Percivalliana;  Lxlia  anceps,  al- 
hida,  autumnalis  and  Eyermaniana  have 
passed  their  prime,  whilst  Arpopbyllum 
giganteum,  Zygopetalum  crinitum,  Sacco- 
lobium  guttatum  and  S.  giganteum,  On- 
cidium  Jonesianum  and  O.  undulatum; 
Sophronitis  grandi flora,  Epidendrum 
cochleatum  and  E.  ciliolare  are  in  full 
bloom. 

Within  a  week  or  so  there  will  be  in 
blossom  Vanda  Amesiana,  Saccolabiuni 
ilhistrc  and  S.  ampullaceum,  Hartwegia 
species,     Catasetum     species,      Calantbe 
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Ttirneri  and  C  Veitchii,  Phaius  grandi- 
folius,  P.  liernavsii  and  P.  Wallichii,  On- 
cidium  incurvum,  O.  Carendishii  and  O. 
pubescens,  Leptotes  hicolor,  Phalwnopsis 
grandiffora  and  P.  Stuartiana,  Odonto- 
glossuni  Rossii.  O.  pulchelluni  inajus  and 
O.  luteo-purpureum,  Lselia  cinnabarina, 
and  last  but  not  least  Dendrobium  fim- 
briatum  and  D  Swbriatum  oculatuni,  D. 
saavissimum.  D.  nohile,  D.  Dalbousea- 
num,  V.  Wardianum  and  D.  chrysanthum. 

Prices  of  orchids  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced the  last  few  years,  so  that  it  does 
not  require  a  little  fortune  to  decorate 
the  conservatory  with  a  few  of  these  ele- 
gant bloomers.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  cypripedium  family,  and  no  conserva- 
tory should  be  without  a  dozen  or  two  of 
the  different  types. 

Chicago.  Edward  (7.  Uiiii.kin. 


Chrysanthemums. 


Chrysanthemum  Wm.  Simpson.— Un- 
doubtedly this  isoneof  the  finest  of  all  our 
new  varieties.  It  is  a  hroad-petalled, 
incurved  Japanese  sort,  having  the  center 
fully  closed  up,  and  with  reflexing  lower 
petals  that  add  materially  to  its  massive- 
ness;  in  color  it  is  of  deep  Maud  Dean 
pink;  in  form  somewhat  like  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Hill,  and  its  blossoms,  which  arebomeon 
upright  stiff  stems,  measure  from  9  to  11 
inches  across.  It  was  raised  from  seed 
saved  bv  Mr  Joseph  Heacock,  Wvncote, 
Pa.,  Iroiii  his  own  plants  in  the  fall  of '93; 
first  bloomed  in  '94-,  and  in  '9.'j  captured 


the  highest  honors  at  our  horticultural 
exhibitions;  the  judges  on  new  chrysan- 
themums gave  it  86  points  out  of  a  possi- 
ble 100.  It  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  of 
our  large-flowering  varieties,  being  in 
good  bloom  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  quickly 
our  florists  detect  the  good  in  a  plant, 
and  when  they  have  found  sterling  merit 
how  vigorously  they  can  propagate  the 
variety.  Two  years  ago  the  seed  from 
which  Wm  Simpson  was  raised  was 
sown;  to-day  over  100,000  plants,  and 
all  propagated  from  that  one  seedling, 
■  the  market. 


all   propagated 
are  ready  for  th( 


Roses. 


PRUNING  OF  GREENHOUSE  ROSES. 

How  shall  I  prune  La  France,  N'iphc- 
tos  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  roses;  when 
should  it  be  done,  and  how  much  should  I 
cut  outof  them?  Theseroses  wereplanted 
out  in  my  greenhouse  twelve  years  ago. 
Niphetos  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  are  in 
bloom  now,  but  La  France  is  not  so  pro- 
fuse. My  greenhouse  has  a  southeast 
exposure,  and  is  somewhat  shaded  in 
summer.  M.  W.  R. 

Iowa  City. 

A  fewof  thesmall  sprays  of  non-bearing 
wood  may  be  cut  out  now  if  the  plants 
are  very  full  of  it,  but  do  this  sparingly 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Defer  the  gen- 
eral pruning  till  the  end  of  next  July  or 
the  beginning  ot  .\ugust;  previous  to  that. 


however,  say  for  about  four  weeks,  grad- 
ually withhold  water  from  them, so  as  to 
somewhat  ripen  the  wood  without  caus- 
ing it  to  shrivel  or  the  leaves  to  drop 
1)11,  but  it  should  be  suflicient  to  cheek  the 
young  soft  growths,  in  fact  to  virtually 
stop  the  plants  from  producing  any  new 
growths.  When  the  wood  has  been  rip- 
ened up  sufficiently  take  a  pair  of  sharp 
pruning  shears  and  starting  at  the  base 
of  each  plant  cut  away  all  the  small 
s])ray  like  branches  back  to  good  sound 
eyes  on  each  shoot  producing  them,  then 
shorten  the  main  strong  branches  back 
to  within  four  or  five  eyes  of  the  base 
from  where  they  last  started,  but  be  care- 
ful to  leave  some  green  leaves  on  each 
shoot  if  possible.  Then  every  branch  and 
leaf  should  be  carefully  raked  ofl!'  and 
cleared  away,  and  a  good  spraying  of 
water  from  coarse  rose  on  the  hose  given 
to  the  whole  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  fairly  liberal  watering  to  the 
roots  Wait  long  enough  to  allow  of  the 
surplus  moisture  drying  up,  then  with  a 
stout  rake  draw  away  from  the  surface 
of  the  bed  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can 
be  done  without  injuring  the  roots  and 
remove  it  from  the  house,  and  replace  it 
with  a  liberal  top  dressing  of  equal  parts 
good  loam  and  well  decomposed  manure 
well  mixed  up  before  putting  it  on,  and 
make  the  surface  level.  Then  give  the 
whole  a  watering  sufficient  togodownas 
deep  as  the  roots  are.  After  this  attend 
to  daily  syringings,  etc  ,  and  the  result 
will  doubly  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  for 
the  next  winter's  supply  of  roses. 

John  N.  May. 

Rose  Seed.  —  G.  H.,  Yarmouthport, 
.Mass.,  asks:  "Is  the  enclosed  rose  seed 
good  and  ripe  enough  to  plant  now?" 
Ans.  Hep  pretty  dry,  but  on  breaking  it 
and  cutting  the  seeds  open  thev  seem  to 
be  alive  and  well  If  the  seeds'  is  old  it 
may  take  a  long  time  to  germinate. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF    THE  BALDWIN  flPPLB. 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Baldwin  apple  was  prepared  bv  B.  V. 
French,  vice-president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  and  published 
in  the  Horticulturist  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
January  1847.  These  facts  concerning 
this  well  known  fruit  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers,  and  they  exemplify  the 
permanence  of  the  "really  excellent."  As 
it  appears  this  variety  highly  esteemed 
yet  in  many  sections  of  the  country  has 
been  favorably  known  for  at  least  150 
years.  '  J.  C.  Berrien. 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 

"This  justly  esteemed  fruit  originated 
in  Wilmington  near  Boston,  in  that  part 
which  now  makes  a  portion  of  the  new- 
town  of  Sommerville,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  Mass.  The  original  treegrew 
on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Butters  and  was 
known  for  a  time  as  the  "Butters  apple." 
This  tree  was  frequented  and  pecked  by 
the  wood  pecker,  and  Mr.  Butters  called 
It  the  "wood  pecker"  apple  which  was 
soon  abbreviated  to  the  Pecker  apple.  Mv 
trees  which  I  set  out  twenty-eight  years 
since  (1818)  are  registered  "Pecker." 
This  fruit  must  have  been  known  about  a 
century.  Orchards  were  propagated  from 
Mr.  Butters'  tree,  pretty  freely  about 
seventy-five  years  since  by  Dr.  Jabez 
Brown  of  Wilmington  and  Col.  Baldwin 
of  Woburn  and  their  sons,  to  whom  the 
public  are  principally  indebted    for  bring- 
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iug  the  fruit  so  generally  into  notice. 
From  Col.  Baldwin  and  his  family,  who 
introduced  it  largely  into  public  notice, 
it  took  the  name  of  "Baldwin,"  by  which 
the  fruit  is  now  everywhere  known.  I  am 
informed  that  Major  Samuel  Jaques,  of 
Somraerville,  eminent  as  an  agriculturist 
breeder,  and  horticulturist,  as  well  as  a 
public  benefactor  of  his  age  now  owns 
that  part  of  the  farm  on  which  the  origi- 
nal Baldwin  tree  grew,  and  has  placed  a 
monument  on  the  site  where  it  o  ce flour- 
ished. It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
there  were  three  varieties  of  the  Baldwin, 
as  some  fruited  annually,  some  every  odd 
numerical  year,  and  some  on  the  even 
years  which  (as  this  1846)  is  the  general 
jVuiting  year.  But  on  a  careful  investiga- 
tion they  are  found  to  be  identical.  The 
tree  with  us  for  thriftiness,  for  hardiness, 
for  fine  form,  and  for  vigorous  strength, 
for  its  abundant  bearing,  and  the  beauty 
and  long  keeping  of  its  fruit  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  other  NewEngland  winter 
apples.  The  fruit  is  always  fair  above 
medium  sizi  of  a  fine  rich  red  and  yellow 
color.  The  flesh  nearly  tender,  in  color, 
yellowish,  rich,  juicy  and  fine  flavored; 
e.xcellent  for  the  table  or  cooking  and  is 
in  use  from  November  till  May." 

TflE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Our  grape  vines  are  all  pruned  and  tied. 
Where  vines  are  buried  leave  them  undis- 
turbed. Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum  and 
other  fruit  trees  are  pruned  and  all 
wounds  painted  over.  We  have  some 
stem-scraping  to  do  yet;  this  is  done  by  a 
common  iron  tree  scraper;  we  scrape  off 
the  rough  loose  bark,  and  then  paint  the 
stems  vwith  a  kerosene  wash — one-third 
kerosene.  This  kills  the  scale,  if  any,  and 
doesn't  hurt  the  bark  at  this  time  of  year. 
If  bark  scale  is  seen  on  any  of  the  young 
trees — dwarfs  especially — we  spray  them 
all  over  with  this  kerosene  wash.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  or  four  years  pear  tree 
blight  has  played  sad  havoc  among  our 
d  warf  bearing  t  rees,  taking  the  healthiest, 
biggest  and  best  of  them, and  those  grow- 
ing in  the  heaviest  groimd.  We  cutaway 
all  aflected  parts  as  soon  as  noticed  and 
burn  them.  We  also  spray  withammoni- 
acal  solution,  but  really  the  spraying 
hasn't  checked  the  evil.  In  some  of"  our 
dry  sandy  land  we  have  dwarf  pear  trees, 
say  from  15  to  20  years  old,  but  they  are 
gnarly  and  unhappy,  so  we  are  going  to 
root  out  every  one  of  them  this  spring 
and  plant  low  worked  standards  in  their 
place.  Some  of  these  we  already  have 
there  are  very  thrifty  indeed,  and  show 
none  ot  the  stunted  appearance  of  the 
dwarfs  on  quince  roots.  In  planting 
dwarf  they  are  generally  set  3  feet  in  from 
the  walk  and  10  feet  apart.  The  3  feet 
is  far  too  close.  If  you  have  room  set 
them  back  5  feet  from  the  walk,  and  12 
feet  apart.  You  can  grow  flowers  or 
small  vegetables  between  them.  The 
dwarf  pear  trees  we  have  on  good  soil  do 
very  well  indeed. 


ORflFTINO  CHESTNUT  AND  WALNUT  TREES. 

T.  H.  M.,  Conn  ,  asks:  "Can  the  large 
Fcnch  chestnut  and  the  English  walnut 
be  grafted  successfully  on  our  native 
chestnut  and  hickory  trees?" 

.Ins.  The  "French"  chestnuts  can  be 
and  arc  grafted  on  our  common  wild 
I  In -I  mil  iM.-      In  fact  some  wide  awake 

I, 1   -'     liave  chestnu     groves  on 

r.iil  I  ill  v\<  have  cut  down  the  native 
In.-  .nil  111  ili/til  the  root  sprouts  from 
tlicm  l(ir  grailiiig  the  finer  varieties,  not- 
al)ly  Paragon,  on.  But  we  don't  think 
you  will  have  much  if  any  success  graft- 
ing   the   English  walnut  on  our  native 


hickory.  Grafting  walnuts  on  walnuts  is 
all  right,  but  it  requires  an  expert  to 
handle  a  hickory,  and  even  then  it  is  far 
from  a  tractable  stock.  You  should  get 
the  book  "The  Propagation  of  Plants 
(Fuller),"  price  $1.50,  from  our  Chicago 
office.  Mr.  Fuller,  an  experienced  prac- 
tical tree  man,  tells  about  these  things. 
He  is  at  work  on  a  new  book  altogether 
devoted  to  nut  trees,  and  it  will  be  pub- 
lished soon. 


Greenhouse  grape  vines  — C.  W.  R  , 
Whitehall,  Mich  ,  writes:  "Have  been 
greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Gardiner's 
article,  page  139-1-tO,  and  would  ask  (1) 
if  vines  can  be  planted  in  open  ground  in 
well  prepared  beds  this  coming  spring, 
protected  during  next  winter  as  instructed 
in  the  article,  and  house  built  in  spring  of 
1897,  for  their  accommodation,  also  (?) 
where  the  vines  of  these  foreign  varieties 
may  be  purchased?"  .4ns.  1.  That  de- 
pends on  how  grape  vines  do  in  your 
place;  if  the  Rogers'  hybrids  as  Salem  arc 
at  all  inclined  to  mildew  in  summer,  then 
these  exotic  sorts  would  be  worthless 
because  of  their  susceptibility  out  of  doors 
to  that  disease.  To  a  large  extent  this 
is  why  they  need  a  greenhouse  over  them 
in  summer,  and  top  not  side  ventilation. 
2.  Try  John  Gardiner,  Jobstown,  N.  J.; 
or  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


FORCED  VEGETABLES. 

F.  S.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  a  market 
gardener  and  grows  various  kinds  of  veg- 
etables in  greenhouses  in  winter,  but  some 
of  them  are  not  doing  well  with  him.  The 
soil  used  is  old  hotbed  compost.  Unfor- 
tunately he  gives  us  no  cultural  details; 
however,  we  shall  do  the  best  we  can. 

1.  Cucumbers  look  ba'l;  the  leaves  arc 
drying  up,  in  lact  won't  grow. 

Ans.  Root  them  out  altogether;  out 
with  the  soil  too,  and  thoroughly  clean 
the  house  they  are  in.  It  may  be  downy 
mildew  or  spot  (anthracnose),  either  bad 
enough.  If  you  sow  or  plant  cucumbers 
there  again  use  fresh  soil,  and  be  very 
guarded  against  cold  draughts. 

2.  R.VDISHES  not  doing  well. 

Ans.  If  not  too  much  shaded,  toothick 
or  too  stuffy  and  hot  and  ill- ventilated, 
sowings  put  in  now  will  probably  come 
all  right.  You  can  grow  radishes,  let- 
tuces, spinach,  parsley  or  cauliflower  all 
in  the  same  house  or  temperature  well 
enough,  but  you  cannot  grow  cucumbers 
in  the  same  house  with  them  successfully; 
the  amount  of  ventilation  they  will  take 
would  mildew  your  cucumbers  to  death. 

3.  Lettuce  doing  fairly  well. 

Ans.  And  it  should  do  better  from 
this  on. 

4.  Parsley  growing  very  slow  and 
showing  white  specks  on  leaves. 

.4ns.  A  little  more  warmth  and  sun- 
shine, with  water  enough,  and  moderate 
ventilation  will  probably  start  it  up 
afresh.  Send  us  some  of  the  white-speck 
leaves,  so  that  we  may  try  to  find  out 
what's  the  trouble  with  them. 


T«B  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Look  over  the  root  crops  stored  in  the 
bins,  cellars  or  pits  to  see  that  because  of 
overdryness  they  don't  shrivel,  because  of 
too  much  warmth  they  do  not  grow,  or 
too  much  moisture  they  do  notrot.  Kub 
off  any  sprouts  that  may  appear  on  car- 
rots, parsnips,  salsify  or  horseradish,  or 
potatoes.  Have  all  secure  from  frost 
especially    potatoes,  beets    and  carrots 


and  keep  the  potatoes  dark,  that  is  cov- 
ered over  so  as  to  exclude  light  from  them, 
and  in  this  way  keep  them  from  getting 
green,  and  hence  tjnfit  for  use. 

Prepare  for  spring.  Gather  together 
some  fresh  stable  manure  for  hotbeds, 
and  as  soon  as  hard  winter  weather  is 
past  make  up  a  bed  in  a  warm,  sheltered, 
sunny  place.  Sow  some  lettuce  seed  in 
boxes  in  the  house  or  greenhouse,  and 
prick  off  or  pot  off  the  seedlings  when  they 
c  mie  up,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  to 
plant  into  the  hotbed  a  little  later  on. 
Car  ots  sown  in  February  or  March  in  a 
hotbed  are  fit  lor  use  in  May.  Spinach 
do  s  well  in  hotbeds  in  spring.  And  we 
can  get  up  some  nice  early  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  from  early  sowings  and  have 
them  half  grown  before  planting  outtime, 
or  the  spring  maggots  get  at  them.  Sow 
a  box  of  Prizeteker  onions  in  the  house  or 
greenhoufe  to  plant  out  when  the 
weather  opens;  this  will  give  you  very 
large  bulbs. 

If  you  have  more  rhubarb  plants  out  of 
doors  than  you  want  dig  up  the  surplus 
and  bring  them  into  a  warm  cellar  and 
cover  them  over  with  common  earth  and 
give  them  plenty  water,  and  they'll  soon 
throw  up  nice  tender  leaf-stalks,  and  lots 
of  them.  Under  the  bench  in  a  greenhouse 
is  also  a  nice  place  for  them.  They  will 
grow  anywhere  where  they  can  have 
room,  moisture  at  the  root  and  warmth. 
The  same  with  asparagus. 


FORCING  RHUBARB. 

The  differeice  in  taste  is  much  more 
appreciated  in  rhubarb  that  has  been 
forced  than  that  which  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  the  open  air,  the  color  also  being 
much  more  enticing,  and  the  little  trouble 
required  to  grow  it,  should  recommend  it 
ittoanyoneevenifthey  have  but  little  con- 
venience; select  two  or  three  good  strong 
rootsthat  have  been  growingoutdoors  all 
thesummer  and  lift  them  about  November, 
let  them  lay  out  of  the  ground  in  a  shady 
place  about  two  weeks  and  if  they  get  fro- 
zen a  few  timesit  will  not  hurt  them.  About 
December  plant  them  in  a  box  or  large 
pot  or  anything  that  you  can  get  the 
roots  in  without  breaking  them  and  after 
giving  them  a  good  soaking  of  water, 
I)lace  them  in  a  cellar  or  under  a  bench  or 
any  dark  place  where  the  temperature 
will  remain  about  50°  or  55°.  In  about 
three  or  four  weeks  it  will  be  ready  for 
picking.  Fresh  roots  can  be  put  in  at 
intervals  of  a  few  weeks  to  prolong  the 
season  Of  course  the  roots  are  useless 
after  being  forced.        Thomas  Grh-fin 


FORCING  TOMATOES  IN  WINTER. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  amateur  to  pro- 
vide his  table  with  some  nice  ripe 
tomatoes  in  winter  providing  he  has  a 
greenhouse  situated  where  it  will  get  a 
fair  amount  of  sunshine  and  he  can  main- 
tain the  temperature  from  55°  to  60°. 
Sow  the  seed  about  the  middle  of  July  and 
when  the  plants  are  up  transplant  them 
into  small  pots,  and  as  they  are  filled 
with  roots  transplant  them  into  larger 
pots  till  you  finally  have  them  into  10  or 
12  inch  pots,  which  is  large  enough  to 
fruit  them  in. 

Use  a  good  rich  soil  and  pot  them  very 
firm  or  they  will  make  too  soft  a  growth. 
Train  them  to  one  stem  and  keep  all  the 
laterals  or  side  growths  pinched  off.  Pot 
them  in  the  greenhouse  about  the  last  days 
of  September  before  there  is  danger  from 
frost  and  tie  the  plants  to  a  good  stout 
stake  or  wire  to  keep  them  in  an  upright 
position  When  they  are  carrying  a  crop 
of  fruit  water  them  with  liquid  manure 
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two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  shake  or 
tap  the  plant  occasionallv  with  the  hand 
todistributc  the  pollen,  which  will  ferti- 
lize the  blosscinis;  this  is  best  done  about 
noon,  wliiii  tin-  air  is  (by  and  the  sun 
shining.  C.ive  tlain  jik-nty  of  air  when 
the  weather  is  favorable  (but  avoid 
<haughts)  whieh  \j\\\  enable  them  to 
make  a  good  stockv  growth. 

TllOM.\S  (ImiFIN. 
Westbnrv  Station,  X.  V. 


G.  \V.  C.  B.,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
writes:  "In  somesectionsofcountry  pump- 
kins, or  at  least  such  as  are  recognized  as 
such  in  other  sections  are  called  squashes 
and  then  again  in  other  sections  this  order 
of  recognition  is  exactly  reversed.  Will  you 
please  define  the  difference  between  pump- 
kins and  squashes,  so  we  novices  can 
make  the  distinction  also." 

We  submitted  your  inquiry  to  Prof  L 
II.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  who 
kindly  replies  as  follows: 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  distinctions 
between  pumpkins  and  stjuashes  be- 
cause the  vernacular  names  are  used  very 
indiscriminately.  Ordinarily,  what  people 
in  Europe  call  pumpkins  are  what  we 
call  squashes.  Perhaps  I  can  best  answer 
by  sayirg  that  there  are  three  types  of 
pumpkin-like  plants  which  we  grow.  One 
type  is  characterized  by  a  soft,  round 
stem  to  the  fruit,  and  to  this  type  belong 
the  true  squashes,  like  the  Hubbard, 
Boston  Marrow,  Turban,  Mammoth 
Chili,  and  the  like.  This  species  is  Cucur- 
hita  maxima.  Another  type  is  character- 
ized by  a  very  hard  and  deep-five-cornered 
stem,  and  this  includes  the  true  field 
pumpkins  which  are  used  so  much  for 
stock  and  for  pies.  To  this  type  also 
belong  the  summer  bush  squashes  like  the 
Crookneck,  and  scallop  varieties.  This 
type  is  Cucurbita  Pepo.  This  third  type 
is  characterized  by  a  ratherfirm,  cylindri- 
cal stem  which  has  a  large  expansion 
where  it  joins  the  fruit  and  it  includes  the 
Cushaw,  Canada  Crookneck  and  Japan 
Crookneck  types.  This  tvpe  is  Cucurbita 
moschata.  L.  H.  B.\iley. 


Glode  Artichokes.— a  reader  asks: 
"Can  I  grow  these  here  in  northern 
Massachusetts?"  Ans.  Yes,  perfectly. 
Cut  them  over  about  November  1,  and 
pile  leaves  on  top  of  them  two  feet  deep 
so  a*  to  keep  hard  frost  outof  the  ground. 
Don't  uncover  them  till  April,  till  danger 
from  sharp  frost  (say  5°  or  10°  or  more) 
is  past.  They  should  do  well  in  your  part 
of  the  country.  But  give  them  deep,  well 
drained  soil  in  a  warm  sunny  exposure  if 
j)ractieable. 

Sea  Kale.— The  same  reader  asks 
about  growing  this  vegetable,  and  writes: 
"I  have  a  large  basement  cellar  under  the 
stable  and  carriage  house  and  which  isn't 
c|uite  frost  proof  in  winter.  Using  a 
manure  bed  there  couldn't  I  force  seakale 
in  it  in  spring?"  Ans.  Yes,  you  can  grow 
it  very  well.  If  vou  cannot  get  thongs  or 
young  crowns  in  spring  to  make  a  planta- 
tion with,  get  some  seed.  One  year  old 
seedlings  will  give  nice  little  kale,  but 
nothing  like  so  good  as  two  year  old 
crowns.  If  from  seed,  grow  them  in  rows 
2  feet  apart  and  the  plants  6  inches  asun- 
der. About  November  1  cut  them  over, 
draw  some  loam  up  over  the  crowns  with 
a  hoe  (if  in  the  field  plow  a  furrow  over 
them),  then  put  a  ridge  of  litter  or  old 
manure  along  over  top  of  the  row.  All  of 
this  is  to  help  against  hard  frost,  foryour 
climate  is  rather  severe.   Ivarlv  ncxtspring 


dig  out  every  second  crown  and  plant  it 
in  another  row,  this  will  leave  your 
plants  2x1  foot  apart  in  summer.  For 
forcing  in  winter  dig  up  the  crowns  in 
early  November  and  store  them  in  earth 
in  a  cool  place  in  a  shed  or  heeled  in  close 
together  out  of  doors  under  a  pile  of 
leaves,  there  to  be  kept  till  needed  for 
forcing.  Make  a  hotbed  in  the  cellar  with 
a  bed  of  earth  on  it  and  in  this  set  the 
seakale  roots  pretty  close  together,  then 
put  on  the  frame,  using  close  fitting 
shutters  instead  of  sashes,  and  yoi-  should 
get  fine  kale.  Asparagus,  rhubarb, 
ehickory,  and  mushrooms  ma»  also  be 
grown  in  this  frame.  A  little  banking  of 
manure  around  the  frame  and  some  hay 
or  straw  over  the  sash  or  shutter  will 
make  it  snug  from  frost. 


Mushrooms. 


"SHOT"  HOLES  IN  MUSHROOMS. 

J.  C,  Pencoyd,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  send  to 
you  a  small  box  containing  some  dis- 
eased mushrooms.  My  first  experience 
with  this  pest  was  noticeable  on  some  of 
the  last  cutting  of  my  first  bed,  the  first 
cutting,  say  till  December,  had  no  signs  of 
it.  My  second  bed  (bearing  a  fine  croj)) 
is  nearly  all  affected  like  the  specimens 
sent  to  you.  I  find  by  disturbing  the 
cavity  that  it  is  full  of  tiny  spider-like 
insects  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
What  is  it,  and  what  can  I  do  to  save  my 
crop?" 

Ans.  It  looks  to  us  like  an  aggravateji 
case  of  "bullet"  or  shot  holes,  which  you 
will  find  described  in  our  book  "Mush- 
rooms: How  to  grow  them,"  page  128. 
They  are  caused  by  a  species  of  slug  that 
eats  a  narrow  hole  through  or  deep  into 
the  cap  of  the  young  mushrooms.  The 
spider  like  insects  you  refer  to  simply 
inhabit  the  holes  and  are  the  effect,  not 
the  cause  of  the  trouble;  they  are  almost 
always  found  in  wounds  in  mushrooms, 
especially  in  the  burst  stems,  but  they  do 
very  little  harm.  Go  into  the  cellars  at 
night  with  your  lantern  and  search  for 
and  kill  the  slugs.  Sprinkle  oven-dried 
fine  salt  all  over  the  walls,  floors,  etc.; 
even  if  a  little  of  it  falls  on  the  beds  it 
won't  hurt  the  mushrooms.  Fresh  lime 
miy  also  be  sprinkled  on  every  b  ire  sur- 
face but  be  careful  to  keep  it  away  from 
the  beds.  "Catch  them  with  younglettuce 
leaves"  some  one  may  tell  us.  Well,  at 
this  time  of  year  lettuces  are  generally 
less  plentiful  than  mushrooms. 


MUSHROOMS,   QUBSTIONS  ABOUT. 

W.  H.,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  asks  as  follows: 

"The  Y'ield  in  pounds  of  mushrooms 
t3  100  square  feet  of  bed  if  a  fair  average 
crop  is  obtained?" 

Ans.  About  three-fifths  of  a  pound  per 
square  foot  is  a  good  average  crop. 

'Average  price  at  wholesale  during 
the  winter?" 

Ans.  The  price  to-day  is  50  to  60  cents. 
It  fluctuates  greatly  however,  according 
to  supply  and  demand  and  quality  ot 
mushrooms  ofiered,  say  from  15  to  05 
cents. 

"French  and  English  Spawn,  com- 
parative yield?" 

Ans.  We  get  nearly  twice  as  much  in 
weight  from  English  as  from  French 
spawn.  Most  market  growers  stick  to 
the  English  spawn;  still  the  French  article 
has  its  friends,  and  its  white  skinned 
mushrooms  when  they  attain  a  fair  size 
are  preferred  in  the  market. 

"Packing  i-dr  shipment,  best  method?" 


.4ns.  In  small  chip  baskets  or  light 
boxes,  and  these  packed  in  larger  crates. 
Consult  your  commission  man,  and  pack 
as  he  advises  you  to.  Pack  in  such  away 
as  he  can  best  dispose  of  the  mushrooms. 


MUSHROOM  QUESTIONS. 

C.  D.  Heath,  Vpsilanti,  Mich.,  asks:  1. 
"How  long  after  s|ia\vning  a  bed  at  SO" 
should  it  lie  before  the  nuishrooms appear 
in  a  house  temperature  of  50°?  2.  Will 
a  bed  spawned  at  89°  (5  inches  below  the 
surface,  in  a  house  temperature  of  50°,  30 
days  after  spawning  with  temperature  3 
inches  below  surface  of  bed  57°,  grow 
mushrooms,  beds  being  covered  with  rye 
straw?  If  they  will  not  grown  ushrooms, 
I  can  sow  lettuce  by  starting  hot  water 
pipes."     . 

1.  At  this  time  of  year  probably  seven 
to  eight  weeks. 

2.  Yes.  But  you  should  have  had  that 
bed  covered  up  long  ago  with  enough 
straw  to  prevent  the  inside  of  it  falling 
lower  than  65°,  then  mushrooms  would 
have  showed  much  sooner.  If  it  will  pay 
you  to  use  fire  heat  in  your  greenhouse 
for  lettuces  it  surely  won't  pay  you  to 
sacrifice  a  mushroom  crop  rather  than 
give  it  a  little  heat  too. 


Mushrooms  in  the  Greenhouse.— G. 
E.  B.,  Brooklyn,  writes:"  lam  a  commer- 
cial florist  and  have  an  old  greenhouse 
now  about  empty;  would  it  pay  me  to 
plant  it  to  mushrooms  now,  say  before 
the  middle  of  February?"  Ans.  Be  care- 
ful. A  mushroom  crop  is  expen  ive.  To 
fill  that  house  would  cost  you  $25  ir  $30 
for  spawn,  let  alone  fire  heat,  labor,  etc. 
As  a  catch  crop  under  the  benches,  we 
would  say,  go  ahead.  But  if  vou  mean  to 
fill  the  upper  benches  as  well  as  under 
them,  you  may  have  a  great  success,  per- 
h  ips  as  great  a  failure.  Better  take  a  run 
out  to  see  C.  H.  Allen,  he  is  having  fine 
success  with  them  under  his  carnation 
benches,  or  to  Thomas  Griffin,  his  cellars 
are  now  a  sight  woith  seeing. 


Words  of  Praise. — George  S.  Conover, 
the  veteran  horticulturist  and  historian 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  tell  us  that 
Mr.  Trumpy's  article  on  "Select  hardy 
trees,"  page  134,  was  one  of  the  best  he 
ever  read,  and  he  prays  for  more  of  it. 
Mr.  John  McElvery  of  Flatbush,  Brook- 
lyn, one  of  the  most  eminent,  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  of  water  lilv  growers  in 
the  country,  says  "That  article  of  Mr. 
Bisset's  on  'Aquatics'  in  last  Garden- 
ing (pages  121-2)  is  splendid — the  best  I 
ever  read.  It  hits  the  nail  plump  on  the 
head;  it  is  the  precise  truth  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  and  told  in  a  way  that  the 
most  inexperienced  can  understand.  Old 
lily  man  as  I  am,  I  read  that  article  over 
twice  before  I  laid  the  the  paper  down — 
couldn't  help  it."  Mr.  C.  W  Redfern  of 
Michigan  was  so  interested  in  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's article  on  "Greenhouse  grapes," 
page  139,  that  he  has  resolved  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  These  words  of  appreciation 
are  very  gratifying  to  us,  and  the  writers 
of  the  articles  in  question  deserved  them. 
But  it  is  so  all  through  Gardeni.ng;  we 
give  our  readers  the  most  trustworthy 
information  obtainable — the  voice  of 
.-ictual  experience  We  have  no  theory, 
no  argument,  no  padding;  we  have  no 
time  or  space  for  anything  but  pointed 
information,  helpful  to  our  readers. 

We  are  always  deeply  interested  in 
everything  in  Gardening.  We  have  taken 
it  from  the  first,  and  find  it  our  best  per- 
manent advertising  medium. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison  &  Sons. 

Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  '95. 
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Mr.A.W.  Bennett.— It  was  with  much 
sorrow  that  we  learned  of  the  decease 
from  typhoid  fever  on  tiie  16  ult.  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Pitts 
burg,  Pa.  He  was  31  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  an  eminent  florist  (the  late  Wm. 
Bennett  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.),  had  been 
engage  I  in  horticulture  all  his  lite  time, 
and  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  had 
been  connected  with  the  Pittsburg  Parks. 
Here  he  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  executive  ability  and  profes- 
sional talent,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it, 
rendering  the  parks  ond  conservatories 
so  attractive  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  have  visited  the  greenhouses  in  one 
day.  He  w  .s  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Dosoris,  a  warm  personal  friend  of  our 
own,  and  an  admirer  of  and  contributor 
to  Oakdhning. 


Cold  Storage.— W.  M.  B.,  a  produce 
and  fruit  dealer  in  Canada  writes  "for 
information  concerning  the  matter  of 
cold  storage,  etc."  Ans.  There  isa  news- 
paper in  Chicago  called  Ice  and  Refrigera- 
tion. It  is  right  in  your  line  an  i  can  give 
you  a  great  deal  more  information  on 
this  matter  than  we  can.    Write  to  it. 


Crotons  out  of  doors  in  summer.  Mr. 
P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
writes  us:  "For  the  last  2  years  wehave 
had  remarkable  success  with  crotons 
bedded  out  in  full  sunshine.  The  broad 
leaved  varieties  are  the  coming  plants  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  ere 
long  they  will  be  largely  used  everywhere. 
The  more  sun  you  can  give  them  the  be  - 
ter  they  show  their  colors." 

Aristolochia  gigas  sturtevantii  is 
the  "goose  flower"  vine  that  made  such  a 
sensation  at  the  World's  Fair  in  189,3.  It 
is  a  tropical  relative  of  our  common  pipe 
vine.  It  has  very  odd  shaped  blossoms 
16  to  18  inches  in  width,  and  over  20 
inches  long  with  a  long  narrow  tail  2  to 
3  feet  long.  Like  all  members,  tropical 
and  temperate  of  the  aristolochia  genus 
it  luxuriates  out  of  doors  in  our  warm 
summer  weather.  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  just  at  hand  is  a  fine  picture  of 
it  as  it  appeared  last  j'ear.  in  full  growth 
and  bloom,  on  the  fence  of  the  President's 
garden  at  the  White  House,  Washington. 

Protect  Your  Hardy  Plants.— Now 
is  the  time  when  -  our  plants  are  likely  to 
sufter.  When  the  days  get  a  little  warmer 
at  noon  and  we  are  apt  to  have  some 
mild  spells,  buds  swell,  sap  moves  faster, 
and  growth  begins  to  start;  all  of  this  is 
natural.  The  danger  lies  in  the  sudden 
coming  of  a  cold  spell  after  it;  this  is  very 
injuriuus  to  many  things.  See  to  it  tliat 
whatever  covering,  as  mulching,  over 
strawberries,  globe  artichokes,  lily  beds 
or  the  like,  that  you  had  put  on  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  is  still  in  place,  that  the 
shelter  belts  and  screens  are  in  good 
order,  and  that  the  fig  trees,  grape  vines, 
blackberry  bushes  and  other  things  lay- 
ered and  covered  with  earth  over  winter 
are  nowhere  bare  and  exposed  to  sun- 
shine or  wind. 

No  Fences.— A  subscriber  from  Mary- 
land writes:  "There  was  much  more 
interest  taken  in  flowers  here  before  the 
fences  were  taken  down,  but  since  then  the 
dogs  have  been  very  discouraging." 
That's  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  We 
admit  that  wide,  well  kept  streets  with 
no  fences  on  either  side,  but  instead  open 
smoothly  shaven  lawns  between  the  resi- 
dences and  the  side  walk,  are  very  impos- 
ing, and  beautiful,  aristocratic,  and  park 
like  if  you  will.  But  if  we  want  lots  of 
flowers,  and  more  especially  handsome 
evergreens  we  must  plant  them  back  of 
our  houses  where  we  can  fence  them  away 
from  the  dogs  that  pass  along  the  street. 
If  we  could  have  no  dogs  with  our  no 
fences,  then  the  floral  and  shrubbery  effect 
of  our  front  gardens  would  be  splendid, 
but  while  the  dogs  run  at  will  our  hearts 
bleed  for  the  ruffled  beds  and  burnt  ever- 
greens. 

Begonia  Frcebelii  incomparabilis  is  a 
new  begonia,  a  hybrid  between  B.  Froe- 
helii,  a  species  from  Ecuador,  and  B.  poly- 
petala,  one  from  Peru,  and  now  making 
quite  a  stir  in  Europe.  It  is  of  vigorous,  but 
low  unbranched  habit,  with  large  foliage, 
and  from  the  center  throws  up  spikes  two 
feet  high  of  vivid  orange  scarlet  flowers 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  Its  value 
is  as  a  glowing  free-flowering  winter 
blooming  plant,  coming  in  while  the  ordi- 


nary tuberous  rooted  kinds  are  in  their 
beauty,  and  lasting  well  into  winter. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  remtmber  how 
much  Begonia  Froebeliiv/as  grown  about 
20  years  ago  for  its  floral  brightness  in 
winter,  and  how  especially  fine  they  were 
grown  at  the  Such  greenhouses.  South 
Amboy,  N.J.  Unfortunately  i  ow  days 
they  are  not  nearly  so  common.  They 
are  tuberous  rooted  with  an  inclination 
to  rest  in  summer  and  grow  and  bloom 
in  winter. 

To  FOR.M  A  Floral  Society.- One  of 
our  subscribers  wishes  to  get  up  a  Floral 
Society;  and  asks  how  to  set  about  it. 
Better  write  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Amateur  Horticultural  Society,  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Mr.  K.  Manning,  secretary', 
Mass.  Hort.  Society,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston;  and  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Kemp,  secre^;ary 
Horticultural  Society,  Frederick,  Mary- 
land or  secretaries  of  any  other  similar 
societies  asking  them  for  copies  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  their  respect- 
ive societies.  These  by-laws  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  j'ou  when  you  are  framing 
by-laws  to  suit  your  case;  then  get  your 
floral  friends  together  and  talk  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  agree  to  form  such  a  society. 
When  you  have  drawn  up  a  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  let  all  sign  them  who  wish 
to  become  members,  and  pay  their  dues, 
then  elect  your  officers,  and  j'Ou  are  a 
Floral  Society,  It  is  a  laudable  purpose, 
and  there  should  be  a  society  of  the  kind 
in  every  town  in  the  country. 

Dwarf  Japanese  cherry  plants.— A 
reader  writes  us:  "I  have  just  flowered 
some  dwarf  Japanese  cherries,  how  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  they  are!  Why  don't 
our  people  grow  more  of  them?  Two  or 
three  weeks  forcing  brings  them  into 
flower,  even  single  branches  cut  oft  and 
placed  in  water  in  a  warm  roomorgrecn- 
house  expand  their  buds  in  a  few  days. 
They  are  grand."  The  tree  referred  to  is 
Prunus  Muwe,  the  most  commonly  culti- 
vated ornamental  tree  in  Japan.  Although 
it  attains  arboreal  proportions  and  is 
often  planted  as  a  shade  tree  along  the 
road  sides  in  Corea  and  Japan,  it  is  also 
the  most  common  of  all  pot  plants  there. 
There  are  single  and  double  flowered 
forms,  and  varieties  with  red,  white  and 
pink  blossoms,  and  the  plants  are  often 
grafted,  contorted  and  dwarfed  as  per  the 
usual  pot  plant  methods  in  Japan. 
Prunus  Muwe  comes  into  bloom  very 
early  in  spring,  before  the  leaves  appear 
and  is  really  a  very  beauiful  plant.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  out  of  doors  at  Dosoris. 

Raising  Seedlings.— We  have  found 
February  to  be  the  best  month  in  the  year 
for  raising  seedlings  in  the  greenhouse;  we 
can  keep  the  house  at  a  more  equable 
temperature,  and  the  seeds  germinate 
more  evenly  and  show  less  inclination  to 
damp  off  than  in  any  other  month.  This 
applies  particularly  to  begonias,  gloxin- 
ias, gesneras,  streptocarpus  and  other 
very  fine  seed,  as  well  as  to  vincas,  ver- 
benas, n  erembergia  and  the  like  that 
require  to  be  sown  extra  early  to  have 
fine  plants  of  in  May.  Mimulus,  lobelia 
and  torenia  also  do  well  sown  this  month 
and  can  be  kept  within  bounds  before 
planting  out  time.  Wigandi  i,  ferdinanda 
and  fine  leaved  solanums  used  for  out- 
door summer  gardening  should  be  raised 
from  seed  as  soon  as  practicable;  :  nd  we 
always  make  it  a  point  to  sow  euca- 
l}'ptus,grevillea  and  Schinus  mollein  Feb- 
ruary. But  March  is  soon  enough  to  sow 
the  average  run  of  summer  g  rden  annu- 
als, as  marigolds,  asters,  zinnias,  coreop- 
sis, etc.  In  sowing  seeds  that  you  wish 
to  germinate  as  soon  as  practicable,  a 
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iiiiiiiiuuiii  temperature  of  60°  is  desirable; 
shade  the  ■  eed  pans  or  boxes  from  sun- 
shine ;  nd  guard  them  against  drying 
draughts. 

Snapdragons  as  winter  flowers. — 
About  Boston  they  have  been  growing  a 
fine  white-flowered  variety'  of  antirrhi- 
num for  sonieyrars  in  the  greenhouses  for 
winter  flowers,  and  it  has  become  quite 
popular.  Other  people  throughout  the 
country  have  now  taken  hold  of  it  and  it 
is  being  grown  considerably  both  in 
private  conservatories  and  commercial 
greenhouses.  Amateurs  as  a  rule  grow  it 
in  pots  as  they  do  carnations  or  cinera- 
rias, but  the  florists  plant  it  out  on 
benches  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  car- 
nations. New  plants  are  raised  from  cut- 
tings every  year  as  we  do  stevias  or  car- 
n  itions,  and  are  grown  right  along  to 
their  flowering  stage,  for  they  need  no 
rest  in  winter  as  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials generally  do.  True,  they  are  more 
biennial  than  perennial,  and  out  of  doors, 
if  sown  in  spring,  they  bloom  nicely  as 
annuals.  By  pinching  back  the  flower 
tips  we  can  retard  the  blooming  time  as 
late  as  we  wish;  also  by  not  raising  the 
young  plants  so  early  in  the  season  we 
can  have  them  come  into  bloom,  without 
much  pinching  at  the  required  season. 
Altogether  this  white  snapdragon  is  a 
])retty  and  useful  and  easily  grown  addi- 
tion to  our  winter  flowers,  but  we  ques- 
tion its  popularity  being  long-lived. 

The  Japan  Crimson  Glory  Vine  {Vitis 
Coignetiee)  is  a  recent  introduction  from 
japan.  It  is  a  tall  growing  hardy  orna- 
mental woody  vine  whose  foliage  in  fall 
assumes  a  splendid  glowing  crimson  hue. 
.\lthough  a  few  plants  obtained  originally 
from  Japan  have  been  in  cultivation  in 
Europe  for  several  years,  it  has  so  persis- 
tently defied  the  propagator's  art,  that 
it  is  only  since  a  year  or  two  that  it  has 
been  offered  for  sale.  Now  let  us  give  A. 
Blanc  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  their  due 
share  of  credit  in  this  matter,  they  offer 
it  in  their  catalogue  for  40  cents  each.  In 
the  English  catalogues  just  to  hand  the 
price  charged  is  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  plant,  exactly  four  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  we  can  buy  it  for  in 
America.  This  difference  between  the 
priceof  I'lt/sCo^g-nef/a?  there  and  here  may 
be  taken  as  a  common  example  of  the 
prices  charged  there  for  new  plants  as 
compared  with  what  is  charged  here. 
The  general  public  here  here  refuse  to  pay 
big  prices  for  plants,  and  our  florists  and 
nurserymen  know  better  than  to  charge 
big  prices.  When  our  florists  get  hold  of 
a  new  and  meritorious  plant  they  urge  its 
propagation  to  the  utmost,  "believing 
that  there  is  more  money  to  be  made  by 
selling  a  thousand  plantsat  25  centseach 
than  a  hundred  at  a  dollar  apiece  and  we 
all  reap  the  benefit  of  this  impulse. 

Planting  Trees.— If  you  desire  to 
|)lant  any  trees  this  spring  prepare  for  it 
now.  Make  up  your  mind  as  regards 
what  you  want  to  plant  and  measure  the 
ground  and  mark  off  the  places  for  the 
trees;  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the 
earth  prepare  the  holes.  The  preparation 
of  a  hole  does  not  consist  ol  scooping  out 
enough  earth  to  make  a  cavity  large 
enough  to  hold  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  be 
planted,  and  no  larger.  Dig  the  holes 
deep  and  wide,  say  2  leet  deep  and  4  to  8 
or  more  feet  wide,  removing  the  sand  in 
the  bottom  and  filling  up  with  good  sur- 
face earth,  then  you  are  giving  a  tree  a 
start  in  life  that  you  will  be  glad  for  in 
later  j-ears.  .\s  soon  as  the  holes  are  dug 
out  fill  them  up  full  and  let  them  stay 
filled  till  you  are  readv  to  plant  the  trees, 


■when  it  is  a  small  matter  to  redig  them 
enough  to  plant  it.  Inselectingthe  trees, 
don't  go  out  into  the  woods  for  them, 
but  send  to  a  reputable  nurseryman  for 
the  best  nursery-grown  stock  obtainable. 
The  nursery  trees  are  straight  stemmed, 
well  headed,  lull  rooted,  and  sure  togrow 
from  the  first;  but  that  from  the  woods 
is  uncertain  at  best  and  often  bitterly  dis- 
appointing. 

"Poisoned  by  chrysanthemums— Are 
THEY  guilty?"- In  relation  to  this  item 
page  138,  I  would  answer  Rev.  J.  C.  Ber- 
rien in  the  affirmative;  at  least  my  own 
experience  with  these  plants  seems  to 
prove  that  they  are  guilty  of  "poisoning  " 
the  skin.  It  also  appears  to  me  thatthey 
are  much  more  liable  to  cause  this  irrita- 
tion spoken  of  by  your  correspondent,  if 
handled  while  the  foliage  is  wet.  To  pre- 
vent the  trouble  I  provide  myself  with  a 
pair  of  driving  gloves,  from  which  the  fin- 
ger ends  have  been  cut.  These  gloves  I 
always  wear  when  I  work  among  the 
"mums,"  and  thus  obtain  practical 
immunity  from  the  annoyance.  I  also  use 
as  a  further  preventive  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion or  tincture  of  lobelia,  which  mav  be 
obtained  in  any  drugstore,  and  which  I 
always  apply  both  before  and  after  touch- 
ing the  plants  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
results  attained  in  my  case,  I  think  that 
the  Key.  Mr.  Berrien  by  using  the  means 
indicated  above  will  be  able  to  continue 
raising  "mums"  and  escape  thetrouble  of 
which  he  complains.  Above  all  things, 
however,  let  him  keep  his  hands  off"  while 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  is  wet. 

Dayton,  Ohio.  Theo.  Meuche. 

Canna  Italia  —In  this  we  have  some- 
thing wonderful.  It  was  raised  in  Italy 
about  four  years  ago.  An  illustration 
and  description  of  it  in  Gardening  World 
just  to  hand  prompt  us  to  referto  it.  We 
read  "The  plant  attains  a  height  of  6  feet 
to  9  feet  and  bears  spikes  of  bloom  about 
16  inches  in  length,  and  the  individual 
petals  measure  4  inches  to  5  inches.  *  * 
The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  con- 
spicuously spotted,  and  have  a  broad 
border  of  golden  yellow.  The  leaves 
resemble  those  of  a  musa  in  shape  and 
size. ' '  A  colored  plate  of  the  flowers  that 
we  have  seen  shows  enormous  blossoms 
of  the  Oueen  Charlotte  type.  Now  for  a 
bit  of  inside  history.  Just  as  soon  as  this 
Italian  wonder  was  born  and  bloomed,  it 
was  noted  by  an  American  florist.  The 
next  season  this  florist  offered  $1,000  for 
three  plants  of  it,  but  the  off'er  was 
refused;  $2500  was  asked  for  six  roots. 
The  American  would  not  pay  this.  Nego- 
tiation were  again  opened  between  them 
the  next  summer  ('94)  when  the  Italian 
firm  offered  to  sell  fifteen  roots  of  Italia 
and  the  same  number  of  a  similarly  large 
flowered  yellow  one  called  Austria  to  the 
American  for  $2500.  This  may  seem  to 
be  a  big  story,  but  the  original  Italian 
letter  is  in  our  hands.  Italia  is  now  in  an 
American  greenhouse,  however,  and  the 
owner  of  it  writes  us:  "Now  don't  think 
for  a  moment  that  I  paid  $2500  for  them 
but  I  have  now  two  hundred  plants  of 
each,  and  am  going  to  sell  them  soon  at 
$5  a  plant  We  have  had  it  in  bloom  for 
some  weeks  and  it  is  fully  up  to  the 
description."  Being  here  means  multipli- 
cation of  stock  by  the  most  rapid 
methods  practicable. 

Wild  Plants  r.  Nursery  Stock.— A 
landscape  gardener  came  to  us  the  other 
day  to  find  out  w  here  he  coud  get  certain 
wild  shrubs  which  grow  in  swamps,  as  he 
wished  to  dig  up  a  largequantity  of  them 
to  plants  in  masses  to  obtain  certain 
effects.  We  answered  him  in  this  way: 
If  you  want  to  do  good  work,  work  that 


will  satisfy  the  proprietor  and  redound 
in  after  years  to  your  own  glory,  let  those 
bushes  stay  in  the  swamps  where  they 
are,  and  go  or  send  to  the  nurseries  for 
the  best  nursery-grown  stocu  of  thekinds 
you  want,  and  take  no  other.  Plant  these 
and  they  will  grow  and  look  well  from  the 
first.  Mr.  A.  B.  does  not  want  any  cheap 
trash  on  or  about  his  place;  he' wants 
nothing  planted  to-day  that  will  be  an 
unkempt  dying  or  dead  shrubbery— as 
your  swamp  collected  stuff  will  be— next 
year.  Don't  talk  about  the  cheapness  of 
it.  We  have  been  in  the  nursey  business 
and  know  how  cheaply  nursery  stock  can 
be  gotten  up  and  sold;  we  have  also  dug 
up  rhodora,  winter  berry,  azalea,  clethra 
and  other  shrubs  in  swamps  and  planted 
them  in  gardens,  with  the  usual  mortify- 
ing results.  True,  certain  nurserymen 
make  a  business  of  collecting  wild  p'la  ts 
and  growing  them  in  nursery  rows  ixjrone 
or  two  years  till  they  become  "estab- 
lished" plants;  well, this  stock  is  al  right, 
for  in  disposing  of  it  they  sell  only  what 
is  well  rooted  and  in  good  health,  reject- 
ing the  rest.  And  as  a  rule  we  can  buy 
this  stock  from  them  cheaper  than  we 
ourselves  can  collect  it.  These  nursery- 
men also  collect  small  plants  or  young 
seedlings,  as  of  kalmias  or  rhododen- 
drons, and  transfer  them  to  thtir  nur- 
series,gro  wing  them  on  forsomeyears.and 
making  good  stock  out  of  it. 


SUMMEH-FLOWERING  BULBS,  ETC. 

Don't  let  canna  roots  get  very  dry. 
They  should  have  been  siored  with  the 
earth  adhering  to  them;  if  you  didn't  do 
this  spread  a  little  loam  over  them  to 
keep  them  from  getting  too  drv.  Keep 
them  cool  but  always  above  40-.  A  few 
canna  roots  potted  now  and  brought 
into  the  greenhouse  will  make  nice  bloom- 
ing plants  in  two  or  three  months.  Star 
of '91  is  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

It  doesn't  matter  much  how  dry  we 
keep  the  dahlia  tubers  they  seem  to  keep 
well  enough,  still  overdryness  shrivels 
and  weakens  them,  and  much  moisture 
causes  them  to  grow  prematurely.  If  you 
have  any  extra  fine  variety  vou  wish  to 
get  more  of  put  it  into  a"  pot  or  box  of 
earth  now  and  bring  it  into  the  green- 
house or  window  and  let  it  grow;  the  tip 
of  every  shoot  can  be  taken  ofT  and  used 
as  a  cutting  in  the  same  way  as  we  make 
and  strike  cuttings  of  other  plants. 

It  is  well  to  go  overthe  gladiolus  bulbs, 
pick  away  the  bulblets  and  save  them, 
and  remove  the  rough  outer  husk  and 
dead  bulb  from  the  base.  See  that  they 
are  quite  dry  and  stored  in  small  bulk, 
that  is  not  over  a  few  inches  in  depth; 
also  keep  them  cool,  45°  to  50 ',  to  pre- 
vent them  starting  into  growth  too  soon. 
Keep  the  bulblets  by  themselves  and  in 
spring  sow  them  out  of  doors  in  rows  as 
one  would  peas.  If  the  hard  dark  col- 
ored skin  on  these  bulblets  is  peeled  ofl^or 
partly  off,  the  little  bulbs  will  make  a 
much  bigger  and  surer  growth  in  summer 
than  if  be  left  untouched,  but  this  peeling 
had  better  not  be  done  till  within  two  to 
three  weeks  before  planting.  Gladiolus- 
aside  from  G.  Colrillei— are  now  largely 
grown  as  greenhouse  plants  for  spring 
and  early  summer  flowers.  Try  a  few. 
Take  well  ripened  bulbs  of  such  varieties 
as  Brenchleyensis,  vermilion-scarlet; 
Shakespeare,  creamy  white  and  carmine 
striped;  Eugene  Scribe,  rose  and  deep 
rose,  variegated;  Napoleon  III,  scarlet; 
John  Bull,  whitish;  and  Romulus,  dark 
red  with  white  blotch  on  lower  petals. 
Pot  them  about  as  )ou  would  hyacinths 
and  set  them  under  the  bench  of  the 
greenhouse  but  away  from  the  hot  air  of 
the  heating  pipes,   and   keep  drip  away 
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from  them  till  they  make  fair  roots  and 
begin  to  grow,  then  take  them  up  to  the 
light  and  put  a  stake  to  each  pot  to  keep 
the  plants  from  breaking  down. 

Pick  over  the  tuberoses.  Separate  the 
offsets  and  keep  the  large  flowering  bulbs 
by  themselves  and  the  lesser  ones  in  a  box 
by  themselves.  They  require  more  warmth 
than  gladiolus. 

Tigridias  may  be  treated  like  gladioli, 
or  kept  a  little  warmer.  Mice  and  rats 
will  eat  them,  guard  them  from  these 
pests. 

Amorphophallus  and  green  leaved 
caladiums  should  also  be  kept  moderately 
warm,  say  55°  or  a  little  over,  and  not 
too  dry. 

Keep  montbretias  quite  cool,  say  40' 
to  ■i5°,  with  a  little  loam  over  them; 
don't  keep  them  dust  dry,  for  some  of  the 
kinds  don't  make  very  solid  bulbs. 

Hyacinthus  candicans  may  be  kept 
quite  dry,  giving  it  the  same  care  as 
gladiolus,  so  may  summer-blooming 
oxalis. 


OLflDIOLUS. 

In  field  culture,  where  contact  with  the 
manure  cannot  be  easily  avoided  as  in 
small  spaded  plots,  the  gladiolus  does 
better  following  a  previous  crop,  for 
which  the  ground  had  been  fertilized  with 
stable  manure.  But  no  plant  is  benefited 
Ijv  the  application  of  more  food  than  it 
can  consume,  if  this  food,  however,  is  in 
the  proper  condition  it  will  not  use  more, 
nor  be  injured  by  it.  Excessive  moisture 
should  be  provided  against  by  drainage. 

The  gladiolus  of  to-day  is  different  from 
the  gladiolus  of  15  or  16  years  ago,  ex- 
cept the  section  Gandavensis,  which  has 
been  inbred  for  years,  resulting  in  so 
serious  an  impairment  of  its  vitality  that 
many  varieties  will  not  produce  charac- 
teristic flowers  for  two  successive  seasons. 
This  excessive  incrossing  is  the  cause  of 
its  degeneration,  which  is  amply  proven 
by  contrast  with  varieties  having  the 
least  infusion  of  new  blood  from  species. 
During  the  past  seaton  my  greatest  fail- 
ure was  in  Gandavensis,  growing  on  a 
sandy  loam,  manured  f  r  the  previous 
season's  crop,  (new  hybrids  here  grew 
over  six  feet  high).  My  greatest  success 
in  the  same  section,  was  in  a  block  where 
the  water  stood  in  the  drills  at  planting 
time,  and  the  soil  was  never  dry.  Well 
fertilized  moist  soil,  withplenty  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  will  produce  results  ob- 
tainable under  no  other  conditions. 

Simcoe,  Ontario.  H.  H.  G(jfk. 

If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 

The 

Alice  Grape.' 

grape  ever  ofit_'r'  ■'     i 

Keeps  all  wiiu.  ■ 

prorfiictive.  Cat.l  , 

free,  F.E.  Young,  Nuritr), run.  Hrjchtsler,  N.Y.  • 


vnrr  A    Evergreens,      Hardy     Shrubs, 

I  III  I  V  Azaleas,  finest  Rhododendrons. 
I  K  P  r  J\  Japan  Maples,  Ro.ses.  Hedge 
I  IlklaV  Plants.  Vines,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Choice  Fruits.      Low  Prices. 

Fred.  W.  Kelsey,  145  Broadway,  New  York. 

I  II  ICC  12  lillles.  such  as  Auratum.  Elegans,  Speclo- 
LILICO  BUiu,  Pardallnum,  Candldum.  l^tiKlHoruni 
Umbellatum.  Splendens.  etc..  by  mall,  for  H.  five  for 
Ms.    A.  BLANC  &  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pu. ;  send  tor  cat 


TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 


LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS 


AMERICA. 
(.    to  regular 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL.     '^^^  ^"•^iu^lou.^^t^ar'I'-i'r^^. 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ajjo. 


m/t-  -t- 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PANSIES 

AND 

SWEET  PEAS. 


We  are  otfering  new  seed,  crop   1895,  of  the  best' 

kinds  of  these  seeds  in  the  world.   You  require  both  < 

for  early.     Our  New  1896  pages  ready.  ( 

I  large  pkt.  "International"  Mixed  Pansy,  25c.  ( 

Sweet  Pea   New  "America,"  pkt.  rsc.  i 


"Cu 


25c 


VflUOHflN'S  SEED  STORE,      f 

CHICAGO  ^ 


NEW  YORK.  26  Barclay  St. 


84  &i 


I  Randolph  St  , 


nj^rpjrj/^DPPjVJC    '*"''  <ieneral  Nursery  Stock,  Ornamental   and 
L<  V  CrVvJ  rvtw  t^i^^    useful,     immense    stock,   large   assortment. 

;/  ■/iiilnaU-  iJin!  K.Uul      Prices  very  low      Semi  for  c  jtiipkte  Price  List  mailed  Fite. 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY  CO.,  Evergreen,  Door  C<> ,  Wis. 


IH 


AROY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


1 1.000,000  TREES. 


varieties.      Fruit  and  Ornamenta 
es,   Roses,  etc.      All  standard  an< 
-ieties.      Send  f.ir  Illustrated  Cata 
W.  S.  LITTLE  &  CO., 
ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


Home=]Vlade  Brick 

Muslirooiii  Spawn, 

Parties  who  have  used  this  spawn  pro- 
nounre  it   far   superior   to  the  imported. 

One  ot  the  largest  mushroom  comoanies 
writes  me  under  date  ot  Jan.  lOth:  '  Fresh 
spawn  received  comes  nearer  to  what  we 
want  of  anything  we  have  ever  seen." 

5  lbs.  50  cts.:  10  lbs.  si. 00.     Special 
prices  in  quantities. 

WILLIAM     FORBES, 

P.  O  Box  54.  Riverside,  R.  I. 


SEE  THIS! 

Ornamental  trees  and  plants,  wholesale 
and  retail.  Catalogues  free.  Send  wants. 
Large  orders  a  specialty. 
WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 

PEACHTREEslr^^^S^^ 
TREES  AND  PLANTS.  (^!'^ll^X}'^liir  ■™" 

N.  P.  BROOKS.  Lakewood.  (Nurseries).  N.  J. 

ALL  THE  1896  NOVELTIES  T^^s^^f^:. 


250,000  Peach  Trees 


:X:iip.  aud  Jap> 


100,000  Plum  bos   _        

150,000  Poar  Std.  and^wl. 

75,000  <  iK-rrriMorellos,  Hoarts,etC. 

150,000  .%i>vle,  tluinop.  Apricot. 


1,000  Car  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Fall  supply  Flow  .r  an.)  A'.— <  ( :iiti.-  ,^*-.-.l«j. 
Plants,  SulbM.  4-1.  I  >.-...(  i<;m  ..  ..^c 
catiUoffue  free.  -  .i).- 
IGverythins  mail  si  ■  ;  im- 
press or  freight.      .^i.>    ;,nri 

t'uaranteed.  Wo  dn'Mn^  1  m'li'  ,,],  ;(,<■  i.i^k  of 
J.,ake  Erie.  No  hanihM.  lieali  hii-r  ihts  art-  ^rown 
on  the  continent.  %Vhy  not  proou^-e  (he  »»e«t 
dlrectfrom  the  (crower  and  avoid  all  com' 
mlHslons.    It  iviUsave  you  money. 

4Snd  VEAR.  1000  ACRES. 

29  ORKEIVHOUSBS.      « 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON   CO.r 

PAINESVILLE.O.  Box  189. 


GUIDE  TO  PANSY  CULTURE, 

Sent  free  to  any  address  bv  Wm.  Toole 
Pansy  Specialist,  Baraboo,  Wis.,  with  Cata 
lojjuc  of 

PREMIUM  AMERICAN  PANSY  SEEDS. 


i8g6. 
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NEW.  RflREanflBEflUTIFUL  PLANTS,  BULBSanfl FRUITS 


ALL     THE     NOVELTIES     OF    THE     SEASON. 

rr.ANTS  New  AsparaRUH  Sprt-ngeri.  lOc;  New  AIlamaTida,  Williamsi.  i'lC; 
New  Bougaiiivillea,  25c;  New  Caryopteris.  20c;  New  Carex.  iic;  New  Chrys- 
anthemum William  Simpson,  W)c;  New  Yellow  Plume.  40c;  Kioto  Pink,  2oc; 
Green  Chrysanthemum.  50c:  New  Coleus  for  189ii.  1.5c;  New  Crimson 
Clematis.  30c;  Dolichos  Japonicus,  30c;  Double  New-Life  Geranium,  iic; 
Ivy  Geranium,  Ryecroft  surprise.  20c;  New  Justicia  Velutina,  30c;  New 
Double  Golden  Rudbeckia.  40c;  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  15c;  New  Golden 
Rambler  Rose,  .5Cc:  New  Carmine  Pillar  Ro*e,  T.5c;  Shamrock  Pea  (Blue- 
oxalisl,  20c;  Blue  Solanum,  '20c;  Solanum  Wendlandi.  30c;  Strobilanthes.  1.5c; 
Spiraea.  Anthony  Waterer,  iOc;  Thyrsacanthus,  20c  The  Green  Rose,  20c; 
Tccoma  Smilhi,  "20c;  Tetrauema  Mexicana,  20c,  and  ICO  others. 

ury  Vine.  40c.  NKW  FRUITS- 
HrawljeTry  x  raspberry.  20c;  rasp- 
;berry.  'Jjc;  currant  .v  gooseberry. 


NEW  CANNAS  for  1896.    NEW  DAHLIAS  for  1896. 


New  Caanas  offered  for  the  first  time,  80; 
cheap;  all  other  Cannas  grown  in  this  countr 
sort  for$5;  twenty  Cannas  Dwarf  French  by  i 
DAHLIA     MRS.   PEART,   lOc.     Allrh,.  n,. 


Charlotte,  25c;  twelve 
New  Cannas,  1891-95, 
anas,  all  distinct,  good 


BARGAINS 


Note — Being  about  to  remove  our  five 
greenhouses,  devoted  to  Cacti,  we  will  until  May  sell 
otr  our  Cacti  at  a  great  sacrifice.  BDok  on  Cacti,  116 
pages,  160  illustrations  and  catalogue  on  Cacti,  lOc, 
12  Cacti  for  %\,  si.\  Cacti  for  50c. 

The   $2,500    Italian    Cannas     wi; 


A.  BLANC  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

AND    316    North    11th    st -^^^ 

and   offer  one   of   each,   Austria   anil   Italia,   for  $10. 


BERBERIS  THUNBERQII. 


IStoZllnchi 
es  and  upwa 
d  complete  bujck  oi 
and  pIitnlB.  hedifepl 
mn  follatie  and  f  ult 


hedge^  plant.    Now  I 
'$2U'per  i 


WAT.SON, 

rivmouth,  HI  a 
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SEEDS 

Wm  Of  -  ^-M..  Uue  to  aaT.  and  fresh.  ■■ 

^1^  Jos.  F.  Dickmann,  ^$g^ 


10  NOVELTIES  FOR  25c. 

Our  collection  of  Ten  Grand  Novelties  cnntnins- 
fnbbae,;.  Worklbealer;  Cucumber,  Cool  and  Crisp; 
Letluce.  ^I>c.w   Iceberg;  Musk   Melon.  The  Himquet; 

-•r  ^'  •  C  I'rdLn'   Anni.      I  '"  PEE 

COLE  S  SEl^D  oTORE.        PELLA.  ICWA. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  810.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


A^hsoltitoly  ^cifo 

Our  NOVEL  GUARANTEE  makes  you. 


In-I  i 


"  SEEDS,  5UI35S  AND  PI^ANTS, 

And  <,u\y  iKiii.lh'  II,.'  l;l-;sTaiid  NICWKWT  varieties, 
o:    A'or  (/!<■  C7;...ip<.^r.  I,nt  the  /{os(. 


Is  /.<>H'.,s<, 


i-r.yr  .-invoosf. 
C;irTs,'./i(;ieint 
■li  C".\.V')e  .s<.;fj. 


5EN  HfllNS  CO.,»^'New  fllbanvj.lnd. 

FLOWERS  T"*T^Ko»' 


G.R.GAUSE  <Sc   CO. 


,  or  any  3  for  $1.:'.",.  post-pa 
ypanfhemuii 


RICHMOND.  IND. 


lOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
R  1896  SI':i:i>  CATAI^tXi  o 

.u  rca,lv.      It   IS  li;,,i.ls.,incly   illiis- § 

I'liotoKraphs,    and    is  O 

of  meat.     It  is  written  for  lousiness  Q 

to  Business  Buyers  it  is  sent  free,  q 

in  want  it  write  now.  O 

m.  O 

O 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


OC)C)OOCK300CKX)OOOOC<XX3CKXX3C)C)<X)CK30CKXXX3C>C>OOCK^^ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  "UJ^rv 


i)ts.     ^'0,000  Apple  Trc 


BERLIN  WURSERIES.  Berlin.  Md. 

.\  Hiuitgrowcr  shoul.l  never  .set  a  pl.int  until  he  has  rtarl  R.  M.  Ktllo^g's  book,  entUled 

GREAT  CROPS  of  SMALL  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  ^^^:z^:^^^^^'i:::^l^l^:]^. 


of  postal  card  addr. 


cthods.  less  work,  .louble  the  fniit,     SENT  FREE  on  receipt 

R.    M.    KELLOGG,  IONIA,   IVIICH. 


15  CANNAS  », 

'hlladelph 


SPECIAL 
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Publisher's  Department. 


Gardening  is  most  valuable  I  fitifl. 
Torega,  Va.  B.  S. 

Gardening  seems  the  one  indispens 
garden  paper.  E. 

Plainfield,N.J. 
I   GET  REAL  practical  hints  trom 

DENING.  C.    W. 

Whitehall,  Mich. 

WiTHorx  Gardenini 
of  the  pleasures  of  lile. 

Milton,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1896. 

VdUR  EXCELLANT  paper  is  the  best  in 
America.  N.J.  R., 

Landscape    Gardener,    Newark,   N.   J., 
January  19,1896. 

Gardening  fills  a  long  felt  want  and 
we  appreciate  it  more  with  each  issue. 
Albertus  Starr. 

New  York,  Januarj'  4, 1896. 

Y'OUR  DELIGHTFUL  PAPER  I  must  say  to 

you  is  the  most  interesting  and  usetul  to 
ine  ol  a  half  dozen  I  see  E.  E.  T. 

Brighton,  Maryland. 

We      enjoy     READING      GARDENING      and 

receive  many  good  hints  and  advice  from 
it.  Isaac  Hicks. 

Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Y'ou  ARE  MAKING  an  excellent  journal 
and  deserve  to  achieve  great  success. 

Andrew  S.  Fuller. 
Kidgewood,  N  J. 

I  don't  KNOW  what  I   would  do  with 
out  G.VRDENING.    Its  Contents  are  eagerly 
perused  as  soon  as  it  comes,  and  there  is 
not  a  number  without  something  new 
and  interesting  to  me. 
Geneva.  N.  Y.            Geo.  S.  Conover. 
Each  of  these  articles  of  actual  ex- 
perience is  fully  worth  an  entire  year's 
subscription  to  the  periodical,  indeed,  I 
feel  so  choice  of  the  numbers  received  up 
to  date,  that  they  are  kept  in  my  safe 
when  not  used  for  self  instruction. 
Michigan.                      C.  W.  Kedfern. 
I   WISH  YOU  continued  and  increasing 
success  with  our  helpful  and  interesting 
paper.    It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  say 
anything  too  good  for  Gardening. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Berrien, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Education  Methodist  Protest- 
ant Church,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
I  enclose  herewith   my  check  for  $3 
as   I  desire  to  take  advantage  of  your 
liberal  offer  to  accept  a  new   subscriber 
with  my  renewal  at  that  price.    The  new 
subscriber  is  my  gardener.    Although  I 
am  a  subscriber  to  several  papers  relating 
to  floriculture  and  am  greatly  interested 
in  same,  IconsiderGARDENiNGfarsuperior 
to  any  of  the  others.      In  my  estimation 
it  has  more  of  interest  to  lovers  and  culti- 
vators of  flowers  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined.   The  bound  volumes  are  excellent 
books  of  reference  and  I   believe  I  refer  to 
them    as   frequently    as    to  Nicholson's 
"Dictionary  of  Gardening,"   and  Robin- 
son's "English  Flower  Garden,"  and  much 
oftener  than  to  any  of  my  other  books 
on  the  same  subject.                           J.  B. 
Philadelphia,  January  11,  1896. 

SITUATION    WANTUI)  -  Gnnlener;   tlret  class^prl 
no  family.    Good  recumiiiendallons-    Adtlrena 


BARGAINS  !!l;:;i„S"l^< 

ColKoetlae  ^'Ic.  y  rliiiHun 
hardy  pllintn  fur  »1,  by  ) 
adelphia,  Pa. 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners*  ait, 
6nds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
iorm.'"— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


"A  magazine  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening cannot  well  afford  to 
be  without."— jffoj/ow  Herald. 


A.  twenty  paged  magazine  of  intelligent  and  pract 
jects.  Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings. 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetPbles.  The  chapteis  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Subscription  Price,  »3.00  per  year^  *1.00  for  0  m.mtlis.      Sample  nipies  Fr 


litli  Gardfning  foi 


r,  for    #3.50. 


THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....     QERnANTOWN,   Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


|9©O©OC©O©OOO©OOCf>OOO©OC©O&OC©(!)0 
Trees  and  Small  Fruits.     We  have  a 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead- 
ing \arieties  of  Peach,  Ajjple,  Pear, 
Largest    stock    of  small 
Iruits  in  the  United  States.     Estimates  given 
larL;e  lots  at  reduced  rates.     Send  for  our 
illu.slrated  catalogue  and  save  money. 
REID'S    NURSERIES,   BRIDGEPORT,    OHIO. 

'ti©©©OQOOQQOGQQQC 


Plum,  Cherry,  etc. 


LORENT2 

PEACH. 

TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRY.* 

ELDORADO 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


r»J5ie   "i^is^viif. 


of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  WAREHOUSES: 


The  Whilldin  Pottery  Company, 


$100,000.  Worth. New  Crop  Seeds. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE 

GARDENS  AND  GARDENING.  With  De- 
scriptions  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and 
Flowers.  Newport  Series  By  Lucius  D. 
Davis,  Newport,  R.  1.,  Editor  and  proprietor. 

This  new  Magazine,  in  addition  to  general 
descriptions  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Flowers, 
will  give  in  each  number  an  outline  sketch  and 
manner  of  planting  one  of  the  famous  Newport 
Gardens.  These  articles  will  be  illustrated,  so  as 
to  show  the  effects  of  artistic  grouping  in  the  use 
of  ornamentals.  At  the  close  of  the  Newport 
series,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  similar 
to  other  noted  gardens  in  different  seel 
country. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper,  with  broad  margins 
and  in  the  best  style  of  the  printer's  art.  Two 
numbers,  October  and  November,  have  already 
been  issued,  one  sketching  a  Model  City  Garden, 
and  the  other  a  Seaside  Villa  at  the  water's  edge. 
Price,  $2.00  a  year;  single  copies  20  cts.  Ad- 
dress name  of  Magazine,  or  Proprietor,  New- 


i  of  the 


GRAPE  DUST 


KILLS  RUST 
and  MILDEW 


CYPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABLE  THAN  PINE. 


fs 


CYPRESS     1 


SASH    BARS / 

UP  T0j(2  FEET  •••LENGTH  or  LONGER. 

^REENHOUS^ 

AND  OTHER  BUILDINGMATERIAL. 

SerxJ  for  oor  Illustrated  BooK 
"CYPJ^ESS  LUMBER  AMD  ITS  USES." 

Send  ^o r6ur  Special  Greenhouse  Circul&r. 

Th^A-T  STeiri^  lumber  (0., 


GREENHOUSE 


BUILDERS  should 
read  our  large  adver- 
tisement iu  the  last 


LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO.,  Lockland,  Ohio. 


iSg6. 
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HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

KstahliHhtil  r,0   V.aiB. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
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And  Largest  Miiniiracturers  <>l 

OREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 


For  WATER  SL'PPI.V 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud. 

2420  Penn  A»e.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


"Peter  Phillips,   Puuxsutawney,    Pa., 
other  pump  in  his  brewer>'." 

"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O.,  uses  no  ot 


T^>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  5EEDS 

Plants  Bulbs  and  Requisites 
They  are  the  Best  at  the 
I/)weBt  Prlcea.  Cntnlniiue 
full  of  garder  topics  mnlled 

Henry  A.  Dreer, 

Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


ii':ir!iii|if,!,'.,v's,.'.,.a„, 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  ^^^^ 

Qreen= House    ^f^^^^ 
^^J        Construction 
30*7  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagfO,   111. 


Steam  Pumps. 


Con-.tructi 
i,  areenhouses,   Palm   H 

Frame    Construct 
■IKNI)  FOIK  <KNTS  I- OK  1  I.I.INTIJATKI)  <'ATA  I.OfillK 


rireenhouse 


iir    l.r    Horticultural   Archil 
Mijtin);  Apparatus. 

erected  complete    with    our  Patent  Iron 


Mm^^ 233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENH0USE5.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


lice  to  the  trade 

^     ,    ,        .  Wllllani  Dopflel 

nducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 


and  capacity  and 


ounce  the  dissolution  of  the  Ami  of  SlpHe.  Dopffe 
e  SvRAcryE  Pottery  Co.,  which  will  be  under 
and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.  The  business  will  be  conducted  as  \ 
meet  the  Rrowlnc  demand  for  our  goods.    We  have  accordlnuly  enlarged 

unsurpassed  facTlltleB  are  now  prepared  to  fill  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.    Ou      _  „ 

machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  tlower  pote  In  the  market,  and  "assiirlng  you' 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  bell 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  Batlsfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  yuu  will  give  us  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
oranyotherDurpose.    UflT-AIR 
Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      HIR 

delamater-rider  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   r^pm- 

puMPiNc     ENGINE. 

■^       ENGINE. 


pump 


)  Bimj.le 
ithe 


itreaiDB  or  an.v  k.ud  of  well.  Thev 
lanbearranKedforanv  feindof  fuel 
Capacity  I  nuO  lo  ,:>0. On  gallons 
of  wat-  r  a  day.  according  to  siz». 

The  De  lamatcr  Iron  V  oil  s, 

467  :Wesl.  Broadway, 
NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


Llnif  mention  (Jardentn 


BARGAINS    IN 


FLOWERS 


\  Cm.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  "send  for  catalogue. 


,   "Of 

; fool  yourself,"  said  the  W,  M. 
'  \\  ■  iiial>i' train  loadsof  Page  wire  and  we 
r.  Ml  III  11  t  Kive  them  the  wire  we  sell  you. 

FAGEWOVEN  WIRE  FENCE-CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING, 

Vols,  t  and  2,  bound  in  liall  ieatlier 
in  uniform  style  witii  complete  inde.xes, 
f2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol  3,  bound  in  style  unifotiii  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  e.xpress. 
not  prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  comple'e  inde.\es,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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^      For  Flowers  Indoors. 


^  Bowker's  3 
^      Flower  Food.      ^ 

S"  A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer,:^ 
^^ odorless,  made  from  chemicals;^ 
^  applied  in  solution  once  or  twice::^ 
&_  a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow -^ 
5^  vigorously  and  blossom  abun.^S 
^dantly.  ^ 

^^  A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-itich  pot.  — ^ 
^^  A  larger  spoonful  for  a  4-inch  pot.       -^^ 

^»—  Enough  for  3n  plants  3  mnnths,  25c.— ^ 

^—  Enough  for  30  plants  a  whole  year.^^J 
^  50C.  ^ 

^^  We  pay  the  postage  and  send  a  book-^» 
y"  on  "  Window  Gardening  "  free  with  each"^ 
^      package.  • 

^n  I  FERTILIZER    CO.,        -^ 

^  RnUfKPr  27  Beaver  St.,  New  York.=S 
^  UUniXul  43  Chath.im  St„  Boston .rS 


Belle  Siebrecht, 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everbloomini;  Rose  to  date, 

so  say  the  most  successful  Coin- 

mercialand  Private  gardeneis. 

We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SIEBREGHT&WflDLEy. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  II  you  place  yout 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A,  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Buc1<s  Co.,  Pa. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  larj^e  and  fine  stock  of  every  deBcrlptlon 
of  Fruit  ami  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Koses,  ^■me^,  Small  Fruits,  Hedpre  Plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  _  Priced 

Catalogue  mailed    'ree.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttlo  i  Co.)  Bloonilngton,  111. 


FIVE   FINEST 

FORDHOOK 

FAMOUS 

VEGETABLES 

For  25°*®- 


SEEDS  for  Trial! 

BECAUSE  we  want  to  make  acquaintance 

witli  tlicmsanils  more  planters  cverywheic,  we  offer 
l,,r  IsiHi  the  best  seed  of  Five  Finest  FORDHOOK 
Famous  Vegetables  for  2.'>  cents  —  in  Aill-size 
liaekets,  at  just  one=half  price.  8®°"!!'  von  will 
tak.-  these  SEEDS  for  trial  we  .'an  e.mnt  on  von  to 
l.eeonie  a  lemilar  ciisloiiier  I'.ir  BURPEE'S  SEEDS, 
—the  BEST  that  (irow  ! 
^  O  C  4.  "^  ™'"  "^•'il  to  any  address  one  packet  each  of  the 
I  Or  ^O  CtS.  following  five  finest  FORDHOOK  vegetables:- 
BEAN,-Bl  k-l'l  I    <   vi^'iNdi  l>v  (,|,.|  I  \   |.(iii,      -    A,     i,:,    ..        •iiiitht,  Heshy  pods  i,r 

BEET,-Ni;\\    ^oMMr.l\.     I    :  '   I  '       :  n,  i,-    ,,i      i-.i  i .  1  ,,,i„r  and  most  deli- 

CAlil".  \(  ji;,     r.l  Iv'PI  1    s    \iitl!    \li  I  li,      ,    ;.        I     .  I   iM.;ige  aud  tlie  largest 

Ml   I   il\        Ml   I   UMl^^l  .  1  ! 

I  o  \\  \  i  (>      M  \  I  c  Ml  I  ^^.  I  i   , the  best  standard 


We  stake  our  reputation  as  Seedsmen  on  tli.-  >(  ileineiit  that  these  New  Vege- 
ilc'siall  iiitro(lu.e.l  tVoiii  our  Fainotis  FORDHOOK  FARM)  are  the  finest  of  their 
til  ill  cultivation  to-day.  We  annually  sell  many  thonsaiuls  of  eaeh  at  the  regular 
ir  or  ten  cents  |.rr  packet.  Imt  have  li.rc  uriiiipeil  these  Five  Favorites  at  only 
II'  iiriee,  ill  (tnler  to  prove  that  there  are  no  better  Seeds  than  BURPEE'S. 

-Re'^d  The  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1896? 


1^  The  I-ea<*ing  Ai 
BEST  'sEEi)S^  ith 


idscimc  BOOK  of  184  pages,  will 
{areNOVIil.TIESfor  iSofi.  il  oils 
SCOTT  ROSES,  and  i.ther  Plan 
I  r..  |,uirl,;isr,     W rite  TO- D A V  ! 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^^  Builders* 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

lirnislied  on  Bpplication 


Largest  hiiilden 


lit  the  World's  Fair. 


I'ostage  for  lllHstrateil  1 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^''"^L'T.lf ^^:to. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DOESN'T  EAT  IlTc'^1 

buy  it!  That's  one  of  the  features  which  have? 
made  the  "LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER t 
HEATER  so  immensely  popular.  j 

Write  for  Catalogue  and    list  of    references    covering | 
vour  section  of  country.  J 


American  ^Jo/Yer  Compani/ 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  Street. 
CHICAGO;  84  Lake  Street. 


•\Vc  Heal  the  World 


CHICAGO,   FEBRUARY   15,   1896. 


No.  83. 


CLEMATIS  PANICULATA  AT     THE  CEDARS.      WBLLESLEY.  MASS 


CLEMATIS  PflNlCUlflTfl. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable,  useful, 
beautiful  and  hardy  of  our  garden  vines, 
and  it  is  long  lived  and  easy  to  grow  and 
manage.      Our  illustration    of  it    is  en- 


graved from  a  photograph  taken  last 
September  and  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Hunnewell,  The  Cedars,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.  Mr.  Hunnewell  writes:  "It 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  vines  to 
grow  near  the  house,  as  it  is  so  free  from 


insects,  and  remains  neat  looking 
throughout  the  year,  in  fact,  the  seed 
vessels,  after  blooming,  are  rather  orna- 
mental." 

Look  at  that  mass  of  vine,  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  the  position  about  the  house 
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that  it  occupies.  What  other  vine  that 
you  know  could  fill  that  place  so  aptlj', 
so  fully,  or  so  beautifully?  Just  as  lux- 
uriant a  growth  and  as  great  a  profusion 
of  blossoms  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  of  us  who  cares  to  plant  this  clematis 
and  give  it  generous  treatment.  If  you 
have  not  got  it,  as  soon  as  the  spring 
opens  get  a  plant  or  two,  and  set  them 
out  and  give  them  good  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  it.  As  a  rule  right  up  against  the 
walls  of  the  residence  the  filling  in  has 
been  sand,  gravel,  brickbats,  etc  ,  from 
the  cellar  when  it  was  dug  and  rubbish 
from  the  builders  with  loam  enough  over 
it  to  raise  grass  on:  now  you  cannot  ex- 
pect that  vines  or  other  plants  will  lu.xu- 
riate  in  such  dry  and  impoverished  dirt 
as  that  is;  dig  that  out  and  fill  up  with 
good  surface  loam.  It  needn't  be  fatted 
earth  surfeited  with  manure,  surface 
earth  from  a  field,  peeling  from  the  road- 
side or  the  like  will  do  very  well;  if  it  is 
soddy,  chop  it  up  a  little  with  the  spade 
and  pack  it  down  with  the  feet  on  the  top, 
for  planting  the  roots  in  the  earth  should 
be  fine. 

This  clematis  is  a  Japanese  plant,  and 
we  find  that  not  only  it  but  plants  in 
general  from  that  country  like  shelter 
from  cold  sweeping  winds,  at  the  same 
time  it  will  grow  on  any  side  of  the  house 
or  any  exposure  in  the  garden  providing 
there  is  some  shelter  given  it  from  the 
north  ornorthwest  sweep  by  neighboring 
trees,  buildings,  fences,  or  undulations  of 
the  land.  In  common  with  other  plants 
from  the  country  in  whichitis  indigenous 
to  have  it  luxuriant  in  summer  it  should 
have  abundant  moisture.  The  open  gar- 
den as  a  rule  is  moist  enough;  about  the 
housfe  is  apt  to  be  rather  dr>'  unless  a  lit- 
tle extra  water  is  given  in  the  way  of  the 
washing  from  the  veranda  floor  or  help 
from  the  faucet  or  watering  pot. 

The  plant  is  hardy  enough.  Here  about 
New  York  the  old  wood  of  mature  vines, 
10  or  12  feet  high,  lives  perfectly  well,  but 
we  prefer  cutting  it  back  every  year  to 
near  the  bottom  so  as  to  keep  it  well 
filled  up  near  the  ground.  This  won't 
detract  from  its  height  at  all  for  strong 
plants  will  throw  out  young  shoots  that 
will  grow  fifteen  feet  long  in  a  season  and 
bloom  beautifully  to  the  top.  In  localities 
where  there  is  any  fear  of  its  hardiness 
the  plant  may  be  cut  clean  over  at  the 
ground  in  the  fall  and  mulched  heavily 
with  tree  leaves  or  litter  as  we  would 
any  herbaceous  plant,  then  uncovered 
in  spring  and  allowed  to  grow,  when  it 
will  rush  up  as  luxuriantly  as  the  plant 
you  see  in  the  picture  and  bloom  as  full. 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  treatment.  A 
position  for  it  against  the  dwelling  house 
isn't  imperative  at  all,  it  will  grow  up 
against  any  out  building  just  as  well  if  it 
has  a  sheet  of  chicken  wire  netting,  trellis 
or  other  support  to  climb  upon,  over  any 
fence,  up  a  pole  or  pillar,  over  bushes  or 
stumps  or  anywhere  else  we  wish;  or  fail- 
ing to  get  any  upright  support,  it  will 
spread  out  over  the  ground  and  bloom 
beautifully  too,  just  as  we  often  find  our 
wild  clematis  doing  on  the  fringe  of  woods 
and  over  embankments. 

This  clematis  may  be  increased  from 
division  of  the  old  root  clumps,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  from  layers  of 
the  shoots,  by  grafting  on  the  roots  of 
other  species,  notably  C.  Stans,  but  best 
and  quickest  of  all  from  seed.  But  the 
seed  is  slow  to  germinate.  Whenever  old 
plants  are  grown  and  mature  seed  and 
this  seed  falls  on  the  ground,  the  follow- 
ing summer  young  seedlings  are  apt  to 
appear  in  quantity,  now  these  natural 
seedlings  are  just  as  good  as  their  parents, 
and  if  transplanted  and  tepded  carefullv 


they  will  bloom  the  second  year  and  the 
following  season  become  strong  plants. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


T«E  MflROUERlTE  CBNTflUREfl 

described  on  page  147  is  not  new  with  us. 
Two  years  ago  we  got  seeds  of  it  from 
Vaughan's  seed  store,  and  sowed  them  in 
the  greenhouse  early,  then  pricked  them 
into  flats,  and  from  these  transplanted 
them  out  of  doors  in  April  into  the  open 
ground  in  full  sunshine.  The  dry  heated 
atmosphere  of  this  interior  place  proved 
hard  upon  it,  and  the  plants  started  to 
die  off  early,  but  we  saved  some  seed  from 
them.  We  sowed  these  in  the  greenhouse 
last  spring,  potted  the  seedlings,  and 
planted  them  out  in  April  in  ground 
partly  shaded  from  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine, and  they  grew  much  better  than 
they  did  the  previous  year,  but  as  we 
wanted  all  the  seed  to  ripen  they  again 
gave  way  by  the  middle  of  July.  They 
appear  to  suifer  by  transplanting  from 
flats,  and  we  will  put  the  seedlings  again 
in  pots,  and  keep  them  cool  and  near  the 
glass,  then  plant  them  out  by  the  middle 
of  April  in  partial  shade  and  keep  the 
ground  moist.  The  blossoms  are  very 
beautiful  and  last  a  long  time  as  cut 
flowers.  I  am  very  anxious  to  grow 
them  so  as  to  prolong  their  season  of  use- 
fulness, and  enclose  a  few  seeds  to  you, 
hoping  you  may  grow  them  and  maybe 
help  me.  Daniel  K.  Herr. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  the  seeds.  Most  all  annu- 
als that  are  raised  indoors  earlyin  spring 
and  planted  out,  and  in  fact  most  annu- 
als sown  veo'  early  out  of  doors  in  spring 
may  grow  and  bloom  very  well  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  they  are  apt 
to  succumb  to  drouth,  heat  and  enerva- 
tion about  midsummer.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  however,  for  instance 
globe  amaranths,  verbenas,  salvias, 
cclosias,  French  marigolds  and  a  few  oth- 
ers. We  would  suggest  that  you  make  a 
second  sowing  between  the  first  and  mid- 
dle of  June  in  a  cool,  somewhat  shaded  cold 
frame,  prick  off"or  pot  off"  the  seedlings,  and 
transplant  them  early  in  June  into  faintly 
shaded  moistish  ground.  These  will  prob- 
ably bloom  from  August  till  frost;  at 
least  the  j-ellow  sweet  sultan  does  so  with 
us,  and  as  the  Marguerite  centaurea  is  its 
near  kin  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
that  it  will  too.  We  make  a  large  second 
sowing  of  many  annuals  in  May,  and  a 
third  one  in  June,  so  as  to  give  us  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  cut  flowers  in  late  sum- 
mer and  fall,' and  we  find  that  from  these 
later  sowings  of  some  annuals,  China 
asters,  for  example,  we  get  more  and  bet- 
ter seed  than  from  the  early  ones. 


TflE    NEW  ENGLAND   flSTER 

(.Ister  Novw  Angliw). 
This  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  our  wild 
asters,  makingour  prairies  gay  in  Septem- 
ber with  its  bright  blossoms.  And  how 
beautiful  they  look  in  their  wild  state. 
But  wouldn't  they  look  pretty  in  our 
gardens  too?  Yes,  certainly.  Lift  a  few 
of  them  in  the  fall  or  spring  and  plant 
them  among  your  shrubbery  or  in  your 
border  of  perennial  plants  and  you  will 
find  that  they  improve  considerably 
under  cultivation,  indeed  any  extra  care 
bestowed  upon  them  will  be  well  paid. 
They  are  also  very  effective  in  groups  on 
the  lawn,  but  when  grown  in  this  way 


they  should  be  pinched  back  just  as  you 
would  pinch  chrysanthemums.  Don't 
allow  them  to  get  over  two  feet  high  and 
they  will  form  a  dense  mass  of  flowers 
when  in  bloom.  To  make  such  a  bed  more 
showy  gladioli  should  be  planted  amongst 
the  asters,  and  if  planted  early  they  will 
be  through  flowering  before  the  asters 
start.  Also  plant  some  early  blooming 
lilies,  with  narcissus  and  crocus  for  spring 
blooming  this  would  make  the  bed  attrac- 
tive during  the  whole  season,  and  all 
could  remain  untouched,  save  a  good 
mulching  every  year.  The  heavy  growth 
of  the  asters  if  left  over  winter  would 
give  ample  protection  for  the  lilies  and 
narcissus  during  cold  weather.  Naturally 
/Ister  Novc'e  Anglia:  is  very  tall  growing 
and  if  well  cultivated  will  attain  a  height 
from  6  to  7  feet;  when  in  a  wild  state  it  is 
not  often  found  higher  than  4-  to  5  feet. 
But  by  attaining  this  height  it  becomes 
naked  below,  which  gives  it  an  unpleas- 
ant look  when  not  covered  by  other 
plants,  and  should  therefore  only  be  used 
among  the  shrubbery  or  for  background 
in  the  perennial  border  unless  it  is  kept 
down  by  trimming.  The  violet  and  pur- 
ple varieties  are  the  ones  commonly  seen 
on  our  prairies;  the  rose  colored  being 
more  rare  and  the  white  form  is  extremely 
rare. 

Of  late  years  several  hybrids  have  been 
introduced  that  are  quite  an  improvement 
on  the  type  and  should  be  found  in  every 
garden  where  perennials  find  a  home. 

The  rosea  variety  seems  to  differ  very 
Httle  from  our  wild  rose-colored  variety; 
its  flowers  probably  are  a  little  larger. 
William  Bowmann  lias  large  violet  flow- 
ers. Grandiflorus  is  like  the  type  but  has 
larger  flowers.  Rubra  (or  coccineus)  has 
almost  red  flowers  and  is  a  beautiful 
variety.  The  last  three  named  are  like- 
wise good  keepers,  and  they  are  useful  as 
cut  flowers.  Jas.  Jensen. 

Chicago,  111.,  January  8,  1896. 

ClEMflTIS  BREVIGflUDftTfl. 

A  reader  finding  this  clematis  among 
the  new  plants  mentioned  in  Siebrecht  & 
Wadley's  catalogue  asks  us  what  it  is 
and  what  good  for.  We  may  say  this  is 
a  new  and  desirable  Japanese  hardy  vine 
and  a  welcome  addition  to  our  gardens. 
It  has  small,  white,  "fleecy"  flowers  not 
unlike  those  of  C.  Flammula,  and  borne 
in  large  pubescent  cymose  panicles  about 
the  end  of  August  and  into  September;  its 
leaves  are  ternately  divided,  the  pinn;e 
being  deeply  and  sharply  cut  and  not  un- 
like those  of  our  wild  virgin's  bower  (C. 
Virginiana) .  How  well  it  maj'  be  adapted 
to  general  cultivation  we  know  not  yet, 
it  is  so  new;  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  quite  hardy  and  has 
come  to  stay  as  a  happy  companion  to 
Flammula  and  paniculaia.  By  all  means 
get  it  and  try  it.  It  came  to  this  country 
first  a  few  years  ago  under  the  erroneous 
name  of  C. ' P/'eroti  (a  different  species). 
The  specific  name  quoted  by  our  corre- 
spondent, namely,  "brevicordata"  is 
wrong,  hrerkaudata  is  right. 

VINES  FOR  VERflNDfl  BOXES. 

L.  E.  W.,  Gordon  Park,  O.,  writes: 
"Would  the  Cupid  sweet  pea  do  reason- 
ably well  in  boxes  round  an  east  porch, 
inside  the  rail,  where  it  is  sunny  and 
light?  What  vine  could  I  grow  next  to 
the  rail  in  the  same  box  with  the  Cupid 
in  front?  The  boxes  are  2  feet  from  the 
floor  of  the  porch  and  there  is  a  rail  with 
spindles  2  feet  6  inches  higher  which  I 
wish  to  cover  as  a  screen  from  the  street." 

Ans.  The  Cupid  pea  is  too  new  for  us 
to  speak  definitely  of  its  behavior  undev 
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different  conditions,  but  we  would  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  it,  in  company  with 
vines,  for  growing  in  a  veranda  box.  At 
the  same  time  it  might  do  well  there, 
(iood  vines  to  droop  down  from  the 
l)oxes  are  Vinca  major,  green  or  varie- 
gated, German  ivy,  and  Lobb's  nastur- 
tium; to  grow  upward  to  cover  the  upper 
rail  and  spindles  Lobb's  nasturtium, 
Lopbospermum  scandeiis,  Barclay'smau- 
randia,  variegated  Japanese  hop  vine, 
cobaea,  and  Ipomoea  paniculath  and  /. 
Leari  are  good.  If  only  one  vine  is  needed 
the  Lobb's  nasturtium  will  answer  every 
purpose,  it  can  be  trained  up  to  the  upper 
rail  and  allowed  to  droop  over  it,  when  it 
will  soon  reach  most  down  to  the  ground. 
But  it  needs  good  soil,  lots  of  water,  and 
to  have  the  yellow  leaves  kept  picked  off. 
The  other  vines  may  te  treated  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  maurandia  being  a 
thin  wiry  vine  at  first  maj'  need  some 
switches,  stakes  or  other  supports  till  it 
gets  up  over  the  rails. 


ELLETSON'S  NEW  BEGONIfl. 

(B.se,>!/>erJlo,n,s,:rr,a-) 

Nearly  three  months  ago  Mr.  J.  lillet- 
son,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  sent  us  a  few  of  this 
begonia  and  other  of  his  new  plants  for 
trial  at  Dosoris.  We  potted  the  begonias 
and  set  them  in  a  greenhouse  having  a 
night  temperature  of  55°  to  60-;  the  glass 
is  also  thinly  shaded  with  white  lead  and 
kerosene.  This  little  begonia  is  a  perfect 
gem,  of  compact  bushy  habit,  and  all  the 
time  full  of  clusters  of  white  flowers  that 
project  well  beyond  the  foliage  in  more  of 
a  pendulous  than  upright  way.  We  are 
in  love  with  it,  and  so  is  everj-one  else 
who  has  seen  it  here;  even  Thomas  Griffin, 
the  begonia  specialist,  when  he  saw  it 
here  the  other  day  couldn't  help  admiring 
it.  It  is  identical  in  habit  with  li.  sem- 
perflorens  rosea,  but  without  the  stiff 
habit  or  close-set  flowering  nature  of 
Vernon  or  the  typical  scmperfforens.  Mr. 
lUlctson  writes  to  us  "It  is  a  charming 
bedding  plant.  When  we  set  out  those 
seen  in  the  picture  they  were  four  inches 
high,  and  about  the  first  of  October  when 


the  picture  was  taken  they  were  12  to  16 
inches  in  diameter  and  full  of  floral  glory. 
It  must  have  plenty  of  water  in  summer 
if  the  best  results  are  expected  from  it, 
and  a  mulching  too  will  be  of  great  value 
in  bringing  out  its  best  feature."  We 
have  been  watching  for  some  seed  pods 
hoping  thereby  to  increase  our  stock  a 
little  faster  or  raise  something  new,  but 
so  far  not  a  fertile  flowerhas  appeared  on 
any  of  the  plants. 

Mr.  E.  writes:  "The  picture  shows  a 
small  piece  of  ground  planted  in  flowers, 
and  is  such  as  anyone  can  easily  have. 
When  the  shrubs  were  thinned  out  I 
planted  out  a  few  decorative  plants  to 
help  the  summer  appearance  of  the  place. 
The  tall  shrubs  at  left  hand  of  the  picture 
are  Hercules' club  {Aralia  spinosa),  it  is 
an  elegant  plant  when  in  full  leaf,  flower 
and  fruit,  and  it  is  quite  hardy.  The 
palms  just  set  in  for  the  summer  consist 
of  arecas,  kentias  and  seaforthia;  give 
them  plentv  of  water  and  they  do  very 
nicely.  The  tall  grass  clumps  are  of 
Eulalia  Japonica  and  its  varieties.  The 
lesser  plants  consist  of  borders  of  hardy 
pinks,  and  lots  of  geraniums  and  be- 
gonias." 

GLADIOLI,  now  I  WINTER    TflEIH. 

Perhaps  my  method  of  caring  for 
gladiolus  bulbs  over  winter,  that  has 
uniformly  brought  them  safely  through 
maj'  be  of  some  use  to  others,  who  like 
me,  have  not  the  ideal  place,  that  is  never 
too  cold  or  too  hot  or  too  wet.  I  leave 
them  in  the  ground  till  after  October  1, 
then  loosening  the  ground  pull  them  and 
with  tops  on  them,  lay  them  in  a  shed, 
often  standing  the  bulbs  down  in  a 
barrel  or  box.  In  two  or  three  weeks  they 
are  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  tops  come  off 
easily.  The  bulbs  are  then  put  in  paper 
sacks  about  one  half-peck  in  a  parcel,  and 
if  perfectly  drj-,  each  parcel  is  wrapped 
again  in  newspapers,  five  or  six  thickness, 
and  then  put  in  baskets  and  hung  to  the 
joist  in  the  cellar.  They  "come  through" 
all  right  though  the  atmosphere  in  the 
cellar  is  frequently  below  freezing  during 


the  winter.  I  save  all  the  bulblets,  treat- 
ing the  large  ones  the  same  as  the  bulbs, 
and  in  the  spring  planting  them,  and  as 
frequently  directed  inGARDENiNG  removing 
the  hard  outer  husk.  The  small  ones  (even 
as  small  as  bird  shot)  I  plant  as  soon  as 
I  can  separate  them  from  the  parent  bulb 
or  as  I  gather  them,  in  digging  the  larger 
bulbs,  in  a  row  anywhere  in  the  garden 
where  space  can  be  spared,  raking  the 
place  fine,  sowing  the  bulblets  as  I  would 
peas,  covering  them  w  ith  about  one  inch 
of  sand  if  I  have  it,  marking  the  row 
with  sticks  lest  the  spot  be  forgotten. 
Over  all  I  put  leaves  or  litter,  about  a 
foot  deep,  and  lay  something  to  keep  them 
from  blowing  away.  Last  winter  the 
thermometer  marked  several  degrees  be- 
low zero,  for  days  at  a  time;  but  my  row 
of  baby  gladioli  came  up  full  and  green  in 
the  spring.  They  need  a  little  nursing  in 
the  spring.  The  litter  must  be  carefully 
taken  away,  when  other  things  begin  to 
peep  thro  gh  the  eround— not  too  soon 
however— and  after  taken  away  don't  let 
the  ground  dry  out  too  much;  or  bake  in 
the  .sun  and  wind.  Whenthe  tops  are  an 
inch  high  begin  to  mulch  and  add  more  as 
tops  grow.  I  found  old  excelsior  shavings 
to  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  I  let 
them  grow  until  the  middle  "of  September 
when  I  treated  them  as  noted  of  the  other 
bulbs  in  this  article. 

(Rev.)  J.  C.  Berrien. 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 


VERBENAS  AND  LILIFUT  ZINNIAS. 

I  have  taken  so  much  pleasure  last 
summer  in  the  product  of  seeds  of  the 
Royal  Splendor  verbena  and  Liliput 
zinnias  obtained  from  A.  B.  Howard, 
Belchertown,  Mass.,  that  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  a  good  act  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  Gardening  to  them. 
The  brilliancy  and  purity  of  coloring,  and 
the  massive  proportions  of  the  verbenas 
were  a  revelation.  The  zinnias  are  pure 
in  color,  perfect  in  form  and  their  dimini- 
tive  size  removes  them  from  the  charge  of 
coarseness  attributable  to  the  ordinary 
form.  W.  C.  Egan. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


symriocos  cnflXflEooiDBS. 

C.  W.  E.  asks  us  what  this  is. 

Ans.  It  is  a  desirable  hardj-oniamental 
shrub  and  was  first  sent  to  this  country 
over  twenty  vears  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg  from' Japan  to  the  Parsons'  nur- 
series, L.  I.  It  was  grown  at  Dosoris  for 
a  good  many  j'ears  under  the  name  of 
Svtnplocos  paniculata,  but  of  recent  years 
we  have  changed  this  name  to  the  more 
proper  one  ol  S.  crataegoides.  It  forms  a 
bushv  shrub  4  to  7  or  more  feet  high,  and 
has  small  (2  inches  or  a  Uttle  over  long), 
.prominently  veined,  somewhat  pubescent 
leaves,  a  wealth  of  dense  short  panicles  of 
small  white  "fleecy"  flowers  in  spring, 
succeeded  by  a  heavy  crop  of  ultramarine 
blue  berries,  about  the  size  of  small  peas, 
in  September  and  later.  When  it  berries 
well  it  is  a  gem  (see  what  J.  T.  Temple 
savs  about  it  in  Gardening,  page  276, 
May  15,  '93,)  and  we  have  seen  it  when 
it  vvas  a  mass  of  these  brilliantly  blue 
fruits,  and  then  again  we  have  seen  it 
when  it  didn't  bear  as  many  as  we  wanted 
it  to  carry.  It  hasn't  the  vigor,  the  body, 
the  fullness,  the  fohage,  the  dash  desired 
in  an  evervbody's  shrub,  so  it  is  always 
likelv  to  remain  comparatively  rare  m 
gardens,  but  don't  omit  it  from  yours, 
it's  too  good  a  thing  to  miss.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  it  is  worth  having.  "The 
Dictionary  of  Gardening"  says  it  is  a 
"greenhouse  shrub  or  tree."  We  know  it 
to  be  perfectly  hardy  at  Boston. 


suitable  for  privet?  What  treatment 
should  be  given  the  soil?  What  treatment 
should  be  given  the  plants  after  setting 
out,  in  the  way  of  manure,  mulching, 
etc.?  When  is  the  best  time  for  setting 
out,  and  how  near  to  each  other  shoiild 
the  plants  be  set.  C.  H.  V. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Wait  till  the  ground  is  mellow  and  dry 
enough  in  spring  to  plow  it  without  leav- 
ing it  hard  and  lumpy,  then  plow  it  deep 
and  fine.  If  you  can  get  any  old  black  or 
peaty  swamp  muck,  such  as  the_^clean- 
ings  from  a  wood  pond,  spread  this  sev- 
eral inches  deep  and  a  yard  or  more  wide 
along  the  row  for  the  hedge,  and  plow  it 
in;  this  is  to  keep  the  clay  open  for  the 
roots  to  penetrate  into  it,  and  have  the 
row  raised  a  little  above  the  ordinary 
land  level  so  as  to  keep  the  crowns  of  the 
privet  dry.  Get  two  to  three  year  old 
healthy  stock  and  cut  it  back  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  root;  open  the  furrow  deep  and 
even  with  the  plow  and  set  the  plants 
about  16  or  18  inches  apart.  Some  folks 
plant  even  closer  than  this,  but  too  close 
isn't  good  for  the  plants  and  if  the  hedge 
were  to  be  used  for  stock  as  well  as  orna- 
ment we'd  run  a  string  or  two  ot  wire 
along  its  center  to  add  to  its  strength.  A 
good  mulching  of  littery  manure  reach- 
ing to  two  feet  out  from  the  plants  on 
each  side  will  be  of  great  service  in  keep- 
ing the  earth  cool  and  mellow  in  summer 
and  preventing  it  from  cracking.  Plant 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready  in  spring, 
but  better  be  a  little  late  than  break  up 
the  earth  while  it  is  wet  and  pasty. 


UNTIMELY  TRIMMING  OF  S«RUBS. 
Within  the  past  week  I  saw  a  place 
where  a  local,  so-called  gardener,  was 
hired  to  come  in  and  trim  up  the  shrubs. 
He  did  so  without  fear  or  favor.  Any- 
thing and  everything  went  through  the 
same  process,  and  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  his  eye  for  symmetry,  but  what  a 
sad  disappointment  is  in  store  for  the 
owner,  when  next  spring  he  misses  his 
blooms  of  the  lilac,  snow  ball  and  various 
other  shrubs  that  bloom  on  the  growth 
of  prior  vears.  Ever}-  flower  bud  that 
protruded  beyond  the  limit  his  ej'e  set  as 
the  outline  was  cut  away  and  thus  the 
beauty  of  one  season  was  destroyed. 
Ihose  who  do  not  know  when  to  trim 
can  follow  the  safe  rule  of  trimming  im- 
mediately after  flowering.  The  majority 
of  our  shrubs  bloom  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  and  from  then  until  their 
winter's  rest,  are  energetically  engaged 
in  producing  the  flower  buds  that  will 
unfold  the  following  season.  The  althea 
(Hibiscus  Syriacus)  and  Hydrangea  pan- 
niculata  grandiSora,  are  two  shrubs  that 
bloom  quite  late  in  the  season,  and  it  is 
well  to  wait  until  spring  before  cutting 
them  back.  These  two  shrubs  require 
more  severe  cutting  back  to  produce  good 
blooms,  than  any  other  in  the  limit  of  my 
experience  [The  Chinese  tamarix  too.— 
Ed.]  As  a  rule  the  only  trimming  neces- 
sary for  shrubs  in  general  is  to  cut  out 
the'dead  wood,  which  can  be  done  at  any 
time,  and  keeping  the  shrub  in  form  or 
within  bounds.  Some,  however,  like 
Exochorda  grandiffora  require  to  be  well 
headed  in,  especially  when  young,  in  order 
to  keep  it  dense  and  shapely. 


FORSYTHIA  FORTUNEI.— Do  you  kno  V 
what  a  valuable  plant  this  is  when 
trained  as  a  climber?  Any  little  pains 
will  train  it  as  such  and  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  always  blooms  finely  at  the 
proper  time,  wlien  it  is  very  attractive 
and  showy.  I  have  a  plant  12  or  15  feet 
high  and  consider  it  my  choice.  F.  viri- 
dissima  however,  is  no  good,  the  plant  is 
hardy  enough,  but  the  bloom  buds  almost 
invariably  get  winterkilled.  After  trying 
it  some  30  or  40  years  I  have  dug  it  out 
and  thrown  it  away.  Geo.  J.  Conover. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Roses. 


PLANTING  fl  PRIVET  tiEDOB. 

I  want  to  plant  a  hedge  of  California 
privet.  The  soil  oi  my  lot  is  very  heavv, 
clayey    and   rather  damp.     Is  such    soil 


Transplanting  old  Rose  Bushes.— W. 
S.  S.,  Boston,  writes:  "I  have  a  bed  con- 
taining about  fifty  rose  bushes,  six  to  ten 
years  old,  which  I  wish  to  transplant; 
can  this  be  done  with  safety?  If  so,  would 
earlv  spring  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground  be  the  best  time?"  Ans.  Yes, 
they  can  be  transplanted  with  tolerable 
safety.  About  the  end  of  March  or  first 
of  April,  after  severe  frost  is  past,  cut  the 
plants  well  back,  even  the  old  wood  if  need 
be,  so  that  the  stems  or  stumps  maybe 
are  no  more  than  one  to  two  feet  high; 
then  when  the  frost  has  left  the  ground 
and  the  soil  is  mellow  dig  up  the  bushes, 
carefully  preserving  all  the  roots  possible, 
and  transplant  at  once.  Be  sure  the 
young  roots  don't  get  dry  between  lift- 
ing and  planting.  Don't  look  for  many 
if  any  flowers  the  first  summer,  be  con- 
tent with  a  growth  of  wood  for  next 
year's  work. 

MosELLA  is  a  new  Tea-Polyantha  rose 
raised  by  Lambert  &  Reiter  of  Germany, 
the  firni  with  whom  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria  originated.  It  is  a  seedling  of 
Mignonette  (a  Polvantha  rose)  X  with 
Madame    Falcot     (a     Tea    rose).      The 


Mosella  will  be  our  Clothilde  Soupert  in 
yellow.  I  got  one  last  spring  and  planted 
it  in  the  yard  of  my  home  in  New  York, 
and  it  has  bloomed  pretty  near  all  the 
time,  just  like  the  Clothilde  Soupert  in 
this  respect.  It  is  still  standing  outside 
and  when  I  saw  it  last  Sunday  it  looked 
all  right  and  will  undoubtedly  stand  our 
winter.  J.  L.  Schiller. 

January  24,  1896. 


The  Greenhouse. 


flZflLEflS. 

Please  tell  us  something  about  the 
proper  treatment  of  these,  and  how  to 
propagate  them.  Do  you  give  them  much 
sun?  Do  you  give  them  much  water? 
What  is  the  best  temperature  for  them? 
How  do  you  propagate  them?  How 
often  should  kerosene  emulsion  be  used 
ior  red  spider?  Should  the  plant  be 
washed  with  water,  soon  after  the 
emulsion  has  been  used?  What  is  the 
treatment  after  they  have  done  blooming? 

Rock  Island,  111.  W.  H.  M. 

We  referred  your  inquiry  to  Mr.  James 
Dean  of  Bay"  Ridge,  N.  "Y'.,  the  largest 
grower  and  importer  of  azaleas  for  mar- 
ket in  the  country,  and  he  kindly  answers 
as  follows: 

Give  sunshine  at  all  times,  it  produces 
a  sturdier  plant,  which  flowers  much  bet- 
ter than  one  grown  in  the  shade.  Use 
water  freely  when  the  plants  are  in  flower 
and  when  they  are  making  their  growth, 
not  forgetting  to  syringe.  Hold  the  tem- 
perature during  the  winter  at  from  40° 
to  45°,  moving  those  plants  to  a  temper- 
ature of  55°  to  60°  that  are  wanted  for 
flower,  they  will  come  into  bloom  in  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  after  being  introduced 
to  the  extra  warmth  accordingto  variety. 
They  can  be  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings, the  wood  to  be  about  half  ripe,  in 
a  gentle  bottom  heat.  They  can  also  be 
grown  from  layers.  But  I  should  advise 
grafting  for  most  of  the  varieties,  as 
many  are  very  glow  of  growth  on  their 
own  roots. 

In  place  of  the  kerosene  emulsion  use 
lemon  oil  according  to  the  directions  that 
accompany  it;  one  application  will  do 
away  with  the  spider.  Dipthe  plant  in  it 
and  let  it  stand  without  syringing  for  an 
hour  or  two,  then  syringe  it  with  clean 
water.  After  bloomingthe  plants  should 
be  trimmed  into  shape,  all  the  seed  pods 
removed,  repotted  if  necessary  in  a  com- 
post of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand  in 
about  equal  parts  in  one  size  larger  pot, 
placed  into  a  temperature  of  at  least  60° 
and  given  plenty  of  water  while  they  are 
making  their  growth  When  done  grow- 
ing they  can  be  gradually  given  a  lower 
temperature  and  less  water,  but  under  no 
consideration  must  the  azalea  be  allowed 
to  drv  out.  James  Dean. 


flEflTINO  fl  OREENflOUSE. 

I  am  building  two  greenhouses.  No.  1 
is  even  span,  60  teet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 
and  runs  north  and  south;  I  wish  to 
maintain  a  minimum  night  temperature 
of50°init.  No  2  is  a  three-quarter  span 
40  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  running  east 
and  west,  long  span  to  the  south;  in  it  1 
desire  to  maintain  a  minimum  night  tem- 
perature of  60  \  Minimum  outdoor  tem- 
perature here  is  about  10°  below  zero. 
How  many  lines  of  2-iiich  pipe  (heating 
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by  hot  water)  shall  I  need  in  each  house 
to  maintain  these  temperatures? 
Michigan.  C.  W.  R. 

For  house  No.  1  use  six  lines  of  2-inch 
pipe  on  each  side,  and  two  lines  of  the 
same  on  each  end.  For  house  No.  2  have 
eight  lines  of  2-inch  pipes  on  each  side, 
and  two  lines  of  the  same  at  each  end. 
We  have  assumed  that  the  house  60x20 
will  contain  approximately  1,500  square 
feet  of  glass.  This  would  call  for  500 
square  feet  of  radiating  surface,  for  a 
temperature  of  50°  at  night,  with  mer- 
cury outside  at  10°  below  zero,  and  as  it 
requires  160  feet  of  2-inch  pipe  to  make 
100  square  feet  of  radiating  surface  you 
would  require  about  800  feet  of  2-inch 
pipe  for  that  house.  The  house  40x20 
feet  would  contain  about  1,000  square 
feet  of  glass,  requiring  for  a  temperature 
of  60°,  with  mercury  outside  at  10°  below- 
zero,  400  square  feet  of  radiating  surface, 
or  640  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.  .\  better  con- 
trol of  temperature  may  be  had  by  plac- 
ing a  portion  of  the  pipe  under  the  center 
bench  instead  of  on  the  sides  onlv. 


GRINUM   KIRKU. 

M.  W.  R.,  Iowa  City,  asks:  "Why 
doesn't  my  Crinum  Kirkii  bloom?  It  has 
been  planted  out  in  permanent  bed  in 
greenhouse  three  years  in  rich  soil." 

.4  ns,  Give  it  a  good  rest.  Dig  it  up 
and  with  what  earth  may  stick  to  it,  and 
let  it  stay  quite  dry  in  a  room  or  cellar, 
away  from  frost,  till  May,  then  plant  it 
out  in  the  open  ground  and  leave  it  there 
till  the  first  frost  of  autumn  kills  the 
leaves,  then  lift  the  bulb,  cut  oft"  the  tops 
and    roots,   and    winter   it    just    as   vou 


would  gladiolus  bulbs.  Plant  it  out 
again  the  following  spring.  I  don't  think 
it  will  bloom  this  year  because  the  rest  it 
will  get  between  now  and  spring  will  be  so 
short,  and  probably  no  embryo  buds  have 
been  formed.  E.S.Miller. 

Long  Island. 


fl  GREENHOUSE  FERNERY. 

We  all  love  and  enjoy  ferns,  be  it  out 
of  doors,  in  the  window  or  greenhouse;  in 
fact  when  we  go  a-strolling  through  the 
woods  we  often  dig  up  clumps  of  fern 
roots  and  bring  them  home  to  plant  in 
our  gardens;  and  of  all  the  wild  plants 
chosen  by^  summer  visitors  to  our  moun- 
tain resorts,  to  bring  back  home  in  their 
trunks,  perhaps  there  are  more  ferns  than 
anything  else.  An  artificial  out  of  doors 
fernery  if  intelligently  constructed  and 
planted  is  always  a  spot  of  beautv,  not 
only  because  of  the  ferns  alone  but  al.so 
on  accoxint  of  the  numerous  little  wild 
flowering  plants— orchids,  wood  anem- 
ones, hepatiea,  violets,  twin  flower,  bunch 
berry,  oxalis,  columbine  and  others,  that 
love  to  associate  with  them.  But  out  of 
doors  we  cannot  aim  at  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  the  majestic  ferneries  of  New 
Zealand  and  other  parts  where  the  tree 
ferns  are  at  home.  To  enjoy  these  in 
their  beauty  and  perfection  we  must 
grow  them  in  greenhouses,  and  to  show 
them  oft' most  effectively  plant  them  out 
in  natural  style.  Of  course  this  requires 
a  spacious  structure,  but  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  pleasing  effect  can  be  had  in  a 
glass  house  of  moderate  size  providing  it 
affords  head  room  enough  for  the  spread 
of  one  or  two  of  the  tree  fern  tops.  Our 
illustration,  engraved  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  new   fern   house  at   Lincoln 


Park,  Chicago,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
a  rrangement  and  planting  of  such  a  house. 
The  heating  pipes  are  arranged  next  the 
wall  and  hidden  from  sight  by  an  uneven 
rocky  bank  full  of  pockets  of  earth  and 
planted  with  ferns  and  mosses.  The 
whole  interior  has  a  rustic  adornment, 
the  paths  wind  among  and  between  the 
rocky  edgings  and  embankments,  and  all 
under  the  canopy  of  the  broad  fronded 
tree  fern  tops;  after  they  are  longer 
planted  they  will  become  more  expanded. 
A  little  waterfall  among  the  rocks  and 
emptying  into  a  little  pool  is  also  pro- 
vided, pellucid  filmy  ferns  inhabiting  its 
course  down  the  face  of  the  rocks,  and 
fish  in  variety  the  pondlet  at  the  bottom. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

Ipomcea  Briggsii  is  a  new  plant  and 
described  in  the  catalogues  as  a  good 
winter  bloomer.  It  has  been  grown  by 
John  Saul  for  two  years  and  each  winter 
it  has  been  covered  with  flowers,  which 
for  beauty  surpass  all  the  other  species  in 
cultivation.  There  is  now  a  plant  of  it  in 
one  ot  the  conservatories  of  the  White 
House  on  which  I  recently  counted  over 
400  flowers  open  at  one  time,  the  flowers 
are  of  a  rich  shade  of  crimson,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  produced  in 
bunches  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  We 
have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial  out  of  doors, 
but  intend  doing  so  the  coming  season. 

Magnolia  fascata  is  a  small  evergreen' 
somewhat  tender  Chinese  species  which 
is  grown  principally  on  account  of  its 
deliciously  perfumed  flowers;  it  forms 
quite  a  handsome  bush.  It  is  propagated 
largely  by  some  of  the  southern  1 
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It  is  wonderful  what  a  rich  display  can 
be  got  from  some  of  the  large  leaved  early 
flowering  hardy  saxifrages  indoors  abmt 
this  time.  They  are  hardy  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  forming  strong  clumps  in 
fairly  good  ground  within  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Pfister  of  the  White  House  uses  them 
to  much  advantage  in  the  decoration  ol 
the  conservatories  there.  Pieces  of  the 
plants  which  are  likely  to  flower  are  lifted 
in  the  fall  and  put  in  5  or  6-inch  pots  and 
merely  stored  in  a  frame,  they  are  ready 
to  burst  into  flower  by  the  middle  of  Jan- 
ary.  S.  cordifolia,  S.  Stracbeyi  and  S. 
crassifolia  are  the  most  suitable  kinds. 
[Try  S.  ligulata  and  its  variety  ciliata 
too'  Neither  is  reliably  hardy  at  Dosoris, 
but  they  should  be  at  Washington.  They 
bloom  very  freely  and  have  a  more  refined 
look  about  them  than  crassifolia  has. — 
Ed] 

Echeveria  metellica  is  a  most  accom- 
modating plant;  we  use  it  in  summer 
planted  out  among  cactuses,  houseleeks, 
stonecrops  and  the  like,  and  if  we  lift  and 
pot  it  in  the  fall  it  will  bear  spikes  of 
beautiful  flowers  nearly  all  winter.  It 
succeeds  well  in  a  dwelling  house.  In 
propagating  simply  cut  the  top  off  an  old 
plant  and  put  the  cutting  in  a  pot  with 
nothing  but  a  Uttle  moss  covering  the 
bottom,  stand  it  anywhere  in  the  green- 
house or  in  a  sunny  window  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  without  watering  or  other  atten- 
tion, it  will  put  out  slender  roots.  When 
about  half  an  inch  in  length  put  in  a  pot 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cutting,  any 
ordinary  open  soil  will  do,  and  give  a 
slight  watering  merely  to  settle  the  soil. 
If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  number  of 
plants  keep  the  old  stumps  and  they  will 
give  out  little  growths  which  are  easily 
rooted  in  sand,  keep  them  on  the  drvside. 

Plvmbago  rosea  is  as  serviceable  in  the 
winter  months  in  the  greenhouse  as  its 
sister  species,  P.  capensis,  is  in  summer  as 
a  bedder.  The  flowers  of  rosea  are  ar- 
ranged in  long  spikes,  the  color  is  a  soft 
shade  of  red.  Cuttings  should  be  rooted 
in  spring  and  growing  on  duringsummer. 
Justicia  calycotricba  is  at  the  present 
time  the  most  showy  of  the  yellow  flow- 
ered plants  in  bloom  in  the  greenhouse; 
the  florets  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  form  a  spike  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Most  people  have 
a  difficulty  in  raising  young  plants  of  this 
species,  as  the  growths  they  make  are 
very  small.  I  find  it  best  to  take  the  cut- 
tings just  after  the  plants  are  done  bloom- 
ing, simply  nip  the  flowers  off  and  take 
the  wood  immediately  below  them;  this 
will  be  found  to  n  ot  all  right. 

Washington,  D.  C.  G.  W.  C. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

The  following  plants  have  come  into 
bloom  lately  with  us:  Datura  ahorea,  a 
plant  of  very  easy  culture  with  large 
white  trumpet  shaped  flowers.  Velthei- 
mia  viriditolia,  a  pretty  little  bulbous 
plant  bearing  spikes  of  light  rose  colored 
flowers;  the  bulbs  rest  in  summer.  Erica 
persoluta  alba,  a  very  free  flowering  and 
useful  heath  lor  cut  flowers.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  heaths  that  do  well  in  this 
■  climate.  Cuttings  rooted  in  January  or 
February  from  parts  of  the  wood  with- 
out flowers,  in  pans  of  sand  under  a  bell 
glass,  in  a  shady  place,  will  make  nice 
little  plants  in  a  year's  time,  and  fine 
plants  in  two  yeai  s.  They  require  a  cool 
even  temperature,  and  partial  shade  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Metrosideros 
Sorjbunda,  a  floweringshrub  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers  in  bunches  shaped  like  a 
bottle  brush.  Olea  fragrans,  with  small 
yellowish  white  axillary  flowers  of  a  very 
agreeable  odor.     Vriesia  sp/endens,  a  very 


handsome  bromeliad  with  zebra-striped 
leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers  with  fiery 
purple  bracts  which  last  a  very  long  time. 
Chevallieria  (^cbmea)  Veitchii,  a  brome- 
liad which  lasts  a  year  in  bloom^ — or 
rather  the  persistent  flower  bracts— the 
flowers  open  successively,  and  are  of  a 
bright  rose  color.  Billbergia  Liboniana, 
with  bright  red  sepals.  The  last  three 
are  potted  in  orchid  potting  material, 
two-thirds  peat  fibre  and  one-third 
sphagnum  moss.  The  foUowmg  also  do 
best  potted  in  this  material  and  suspended 
in  orchid  baskets.  The  beautiful  varie- 
gated pineapple,  Tillandsia  acaulis 
zebrina;  Nidularium  Binotii,  and  N.  ful- 
gens;  Hecbtea  Gbriesbreghtii,  a  very  odd 
basket  plant  with  spiny  recurving  leaves; 
and  Pepinea  apbelandraeffora,  a  species 
with  small  yellowish  flowers.  These  all 
require  the  temperatu'C  ot  the  stove  or 
warm  greenhouse  and,  excepting  the 
tillandsia,  the  sphagnum  should  be  kept 
in  a  growing  state  on  the  surface  of  the 
baskets.  Freesias  that  come  into  bloom 
in  the  warm  house  should  be  removed  to 
a  cool  one,  where  they  will  last  much 
longer.  Wm.  Fitzwii.i.iam. 

Baronald,  N.  J. 


GREENHOUSE  CONSTRUGTION  AND  HEATING. 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  in  build- 
ing a  greenhouse  with  short  span  to  the 
south? 

2.  In  a  greenhouse  50  feet  long  by  18 
feet  wide  how  many  rows  of  inch  pipe  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  azalea  and  car- 
nation temperature  (50°)?  In  this  state 
the  mercury  occasionally  falls  to  20°  be- 
low zero.  With  a  good  steam  apparatus 
how  many  tons  of  coal  would  you  esti- 
mate to  maintain  above  temperature? 

Maine.  F.  C.  C. 

Ans.  1.  It  is  argued  that  more  light 
and  heat  can  be  secured  in  this  way  than 
in  the  case  of  an  even  span.  It  is  used  a 
good  deal  by  carnation  growers;  at 
Queens,  a  few  miles  from  Dosoris,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Ward  has  an  extensive  greenhouse 
establishment  built  in  this  style,  and  likes 
it,  and  as  he  grows  as  fine  carnations  as 
come  into  the  New  York  market  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  efficiency.  For  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  plants,  however,  or 
for  tall  plants  of  any  kind,  or  for  roses  we 
would  not  use  it,  but  would  stick  to  the 
even  span  or  hip  roof  with  long  side  to 
the  south. 

We  learn  from  Prof.  Taft's  work  on 
greenhouse  construction  it  is  common 
practice  to  figure  one  square  foot  of  steam 
radiating  surface  for  every  six  square  feet 
of  glass  for  a  temperature  of  50°  at  night 
during  zero  weather,  with  a  pressure  of 
from  two  to  five  pounds.  We  would 
therefore  advise  for  a  house  50x18,  which 
will  contain,  if  constructed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  about  1,200  square  feet  of 
glass,  two  IVa-inch  flow  pipes  and  ten 
1-inch  return  ones,  making  a  total  of  222 
square  feet  of  surface.  Regarding  the 
quantity  of  coal  such  an  apparatus 
would  consume,  we  find  that  the  Mich. 
Experiment  Station  at  Lansing  consumed 
114  pounds  of  coal  per  day  for  heating  a 
house  50x20  to  a  temperature  of  50° 
with  steam.  We  think  it  well  to  advise 
you  against  using  steam  for  so  small  a 
plant,  as  it  will  necessitate  firing  at  night. 


alas!  at  th?  present  time  it  has  again  lost 
its  leaves,  and  looks  like  an  old  beet.  It 
is  kept  in  a  room  heated  with  hot  water 
at  night.  What  shall  I  do  with  it?"  ,4ns. 
Let  it  alone  for  this  winter,  but  give 
water  enough  to  keep  the  soil  from  get- 
ting too  dry.  Next  April  repot  it  into  a 
clean  well  drained  pot,  using  sandy  loam 
and  pack  the  earth  very  firmly.  In  May 
don't  plant  it  out  in  the  garden,  but 
plunge  it  out,  that  is,  lower  the  pot  to 
over  the  brim  into  the  ground,  and  let  it 
stay  there  all  summer.  At  taking-intime 
lift  the  pot  out  of  the  ground  without 
disturbing  the  plant,  wash  the  pot  and 
take  it  indoors  and  treat  it  as  before. 
Don't  overpot  it.  It  won't  grow  as  lux- 
uriantly in  summer  as  it  did  when  planted 
out,  but  when  lifted  it  should  hold  its 
leaves  in  winter. 


flSPflRflGUS  SPRENGERI. 

Our  illustration  shows  some  feathery 
sprays  of  this  beautiful  greenhouse  vine 
which  we  described  in  the  last  issue  of 
Gardening,  page  14.9.  These  ornamental 
species  of  asparagus  are  very  well  worth 
growing,  not  only  for  greenhouse  and 
window  decoration,  but  forcutting;  when 
cut  they  last  better  than  any  kinds  of 
ferns,  and  few  green  sprays  have  a  more 
airy  and  elegant  effect  either  when  used 
alone  or  as  a  relief  among  cut  flowers. 


CooNTiE  (Zamia  iiitegriioIia).—C.  K., 
Wormlej'sburg,  Pa.,  writes:  "This  plant 
was  sent  to  me  from  the  south  two  j'ears 
ago.  Every  winter  it  loses  its  leaves,  but 
on  being  planted  out  in  the  spring  in  the 
garden  puts  forth  new  leaves  and  fills  me 
with  hope  that  I  may  succeed  with  it,  but 


Zamia. — A  Michigan  reader  writes: 
"What  is  this?  I  find  it  in cata- 
logue, but  in  no  other  that  I  have.  Is  it 
of  any  practical  value?"  Ans.  The  plant 
meant  is  probably  Zamia  integrifolia,  the 
coontie  of  southern  Florida.  Little 
stumps  are  dug  up  in  the  low  grounds  of 
Florida  and  shipped  north,  where  they 
are  potted  and  cared  for  in  greenhouses 
till  they  throw  up  young  leaves.  Florida 
arrow-root  is  obtained  from  its  stem. 
There  are  many  species  of  zamia,  and  all 
are  indigenous  in  tropical  America,  ex- 
tending into  the  West  Indies,  and  onespe- 
cies — the  one  you  refer  to — reaches  into  the 
southern  United  States.  They  belong  to 
the  cycas  family  of  plants  and  are  grown 
for  their  odd  and  decorative  forms,just  as 
we  do  in  the  case  of  the  common  Cycas 
reroluta. 

Begonias  not  thriving.— In  the  issue 
of  January  15,  page  129,  a  correspondent 
speaks  of  his  begonias  losing  their  leaves, 
notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary. I  had  a  similar  experience  seven 
years  ago.  The  causes  were  thrips  and 
begonia  rust.  I  fumigated  for  the  thrips 
and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it 
conquered  the  rust  also.  If  the  leaves  of 
your  correspondent's  begonias  are  rusty 
i  would  advise  him  to  fumigate  three 
times  a  week,  gently,  for  a  month. 

W.  FrrzwiLLiAM. 

For  Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse.— 
Apropos  of  your  note,  page  138,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  use  a  Rochester  heater, 
then  your  glass  won't  crack,  for  there  is 
no  glass,  no  smell  of  smoke  and  no  trouble 
with  it,  and  to  run  it  costs  only  one  cent 
an  hour.  I  have  one,  and  it  is  a  comfort 
in  our  home.  E.  S.  Miller. 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


strawberries. 

No  garden,  however  small,  should  be 
without  its  bed  of  strawberries.  There 
are  so  many  fine  varieties  that  one  can 
hardly  make  a  mistake  in  his  selectioiL    I 
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grow  about  an  acre  for  market  and  find 
that  Sharpless,  Haverland  and  Chas. 
Downing  are  good  varieties,  althongh 
the  last  named  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
an  up-to-date  strawberry  should  be.  Still 
the  grower  is  always  sure  of  a  moderate 
crop  at  least  from  this  variety,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  some  other 
sorts.  I  have  also  this  year  a  bed  of 
Greenville  and  Dayton  for  trial. 

My  method  of  cultivation  is  simple 
enough,  and  has  always  given  good  re- 
sults when  the  season  was  favorable.  In 
the  spring,  as  early  as  I  can,  I  select  the 
piece  of  ground  for  the  new  bed  and 
broadcast  as  much  good  manure  on  it 
as  can  be  covered  with  the  plow.  Hav- 
ing turned  the  manure  under  I  go  over 
the  bed  once  with  the  harrow.  Next 
apply  a  good  chemical  manure  broadcast 
at  the  rate  of  1,200  or  1,500  pounds  to 
the  acre,  and  it  should  be  as  rich  as  pos- 
s  ble  in  potash.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
potash  gives  a  firmer  berry  than  can  be 
grown  without  its  use.  When  the  man- 
ure has  been  distributed  I  harrow  again 
and  set  the  lines  three  feet  apart.  The 
plants  are  set  one  foot  asunder  in  the 
rows,  and  in  planting  make  them  as  firm 
in  the  soil  as  possible.  I  plant  the  rows 
three  feet  apart  because  cultivation  must 
be  done  as  much  as  possible  with  horse 
and  cultivator.  If  I  were  planting  a  bed 
in  the  garden  for  family  use  I  would  plant 
at  two  feet  between  the  rows,  as  the 
spade  would  be  used  in  that  case  instead 
of  the  cultivator.  Keep  all  runners  cut 
off,  as  they  weaken  the  plants.  In  culti- 
vating I  use  fit  St  a  small  cabbage  plow 
with  no  mold  board  which  can  be  run 
close  to  therowsif  they  have  been  planted 
straight.  In  a  couple  of  weeks,  or  sooner 
if  the  weeds  start,  follow  with  the  culti- 
vator and  so  on  alternately.  About  the 
end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August  I 
allow  a  few  runners  to  root,  so  as  to 
make  what  is  termed  a  "matted  row" 
about  10  inches  wide.  When  freezing 
weather  comes  I  topdress  the  rows  with 
manure,  doing  it  when  the  ground  is 
frozen  to  avoid  injury  to  the  plants. 
When  this  has  been  done  give  a  mulch  of 
salt  hay,  and  if  this  can  be  put  on  just 
before  a  snow  storm  it  will  be  all  the  bet- 


ter, as  the  snow  will  hold  the  hay  in  place 
until  it  is  settled  down  and  safe  from  high 
winds.  When  growth  begins  the  follow- 
ing spring  draw  the  mulching  between 
the  rows  and  push  it  under  and  between 
the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  spring  cultivation  of 
strawberries.  If  any  lai-ge  weeds  make 
their  appearance  pull  them  out.  When 
the  crop  has  been  gathered  I  rake  up  the 
mulching  and  start  the  plow,  cutting  oft' 
the  edges  of  the  rows  as  I  go.  A  good 
fertilizer  liberally  applied  at  this  time 
between  the  rows  will  help  to  give  the 
plants  a  fresh  start  and  prepare  them  for 
doing  service  another  year,  which  should 
be  all  that  is  expected  from  that  bed.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  hoe.  Of 
course  it  is  in  constant  use  in  a  straw- 
berry "patch."  P.  F. 
Market  Gardener,  Westchester  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


FIGS  IN  fl  COLD  ORflPERy. 

Having  a  cold  grapery  40  feet  long  by 
15  feet  wide,  a  lean-to  structure  with 
southern  exposure,  in  which  I  grow  the 
Hamburgh,  Gros  Colman  and  Madres- 
field  Court  varieties  of  grapes  can  I  grow 
some  figs  on  the  back  wall  inside  ..he 
house  with  the  grapes  by  preparing  a 
bed  or  border  along  the  wall  and  laying 
the  plants  down  every  winter  and  pro- 
tecting the  same  as  I  do  the  grapes.  If 
so,  what  varieties  of  figs  do  you  recom- 
mend for  that  purpose?  '        f.  L. 

Milford,  Pa. 

You  can  grow  figs  splendidly  in  such  a 
grapery  provided  they  are  not  too  much 
shaded  in  summer;  if  the  shade  is  heavy 
move  them  to  the  end  of  the  vinery  where 
they  can  get  more  light.  Bury  them  in 
winter  as  you  suggest,  or  lay  them  down 
and  cover  them  with  mats  or  straw.  Fig 
trees  are  fairly  hardy  under  such  circum- 
stances; in  fact  when  grown  outside  alto- 
gether and  buried  in  winter  as  we  do 
raspberry  canes  or  grape  vines  they  live 
perfectly  and  bear  finely  in  the  openairin 
summer.  White  Marseilles  and  Brown 
Turkey  are  fine  large-fruited,  easily  grown 
sorts,  either  for  indoor  or  outside  culti- 
vation.   Don't  give  them  very  much  root 


SPRflYINO    FRUIT   TREES  IN    HEN  yflRD. 

If  the  orchard  is  u.sed  for  the  hen  yard, 
how  long  after  spraying  the  trees  would 
it  be  best  to  wait  before allowingthe hens 
their  liberty.  FCC 

Bath,  Me. 

If  Bordeaux  mixture  alone  is  used, 
there  will  be  no  danger  in  putting  hens  in 
at  once;  and  even  if  Paris  green  is  used, 
there  would  probably  be  no  danger.  Ex- 
periments have  been'  made  to  show  that 
stock  turned  in  orchards,  immediately 
after  they  were  very  thoroughly  sprayed, 
suffered  no  injury.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  spraying  is 
done.  An  orchard  can  be  so  sprayed  that 
the  grass  will  be  very  little  wet,  but  if  the 
grass  is  pretty  thoroughly  covered  with 
the  spray,  I  should  certainly  wait  a  few 
days  before  turning  in  the  hens;  in  fact,  it 
is  always  safer  to  do  this  anyhow.  Some 
remarks  upon  this  question  will  be  found 
in  Lodeman's  new  book  on  the  "Spraying 
of  Plants."  L.H.  Bailey. 

Cornell  Universitv. 


BERRy   OROWINO. 

Berry  growing,  like  market  gardening, 
requires  the  greatest  concentration  of 
good  soil,  labor  and  thought.  Too  much 
land  is  the  bane  of  most  fruit  growing  as 
well  as  farming.  Success  would  be  more 
certain  if  acreage  were  divided  and  fer- 
tility, preparation  and  cultivation  in- 
creased. Intensified  gardening  and  con- 
centration of  energy  are  the  diamond 
drills  that  bore  out  success.  Take  coun- 
sel from  books,  papers  and  practical 
growers,  but  let  it  be  tempered  with  your 
own  best  judgment  and  experience. 
Actual  knowledge  and  practical  experi- 
ence should  go  hand  in  hand.  I^t  the 
beginner  commence  moderately,  and  go 
slow.  Do  only  what  can  be  well  done. 
Nothing  but  the  best  product  will  pay. 
I'se  a  limited  variety  of  best  plants,  pro- 
ducing large,  firm,  attractive  fruit.  Have 
note  book  ready  and  make  a  complete 
record  of  all  facts  and  dates  for  future 
reference.  M.  A.  Th.wer. 

Sparta,  Wis. 


BlflCKBERRIES-STRflWBERRIES. 

A  Michigan  reader  asks  about  the  Eldo- 
rado and  Minniwaski  blackberries;  also 
the  best  all-round  late  strawberry. 

I  cannot  speak  of  Minniwaski  and  Eldo- 
rado blackberry  from  experience.  We 
have  not  fruited  them,  but  I  understand 
they  are  good  for  home  use  or  near  mar- 
ket, but  too  soft  for  long  shipment.  The 
Briton  I  believe  is  superior  to  all  others. 
The  best  late  strawberry  is  Parker  Earle 
(s),  Gandy(s)  not  prolific,  and  Eureka(p). 
The  Earle  requires  very  rich  ground. 

Sparta,  Wis.  M.  A.  Th.vvhr. 

TheJap.\n  Quince  fruit  makes  excel- 
lent jelly,  it  has  a  distinct  flavor  of  its 
own.  It  fruits  abundantly  on  Long  Isl- 
and and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  but  it 
isn't  a  shrub  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  cul- 
tivated for  its  fruit  alone.  What  a  differ- 
ence there  is  in  size  and  form  between  the 
fruits  of  some  of  the  plants,  most  asmuch 
difference  as  there  is  in  tint  of  their 
blossoms. 

You  will  materially  assist  Gardeni.vg 
by  mentioning  it  every  time  vou  write  an 
advertiser  in  its  columns. 
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!  to  help  : 


and  tell  us  what  you  want.    It  Is  our 


Qvs 


flowers,  fruits,  vegetf 

matters.    We  will  tajse  pleasure  in  answering  meuj . 

SEND  tjs  Notes  of  your  experience  In  gardening  1 
any  line;  t«ll  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  b 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  fallurei 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 
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EuLALiA  gracillima  of  the  catalogues 
is  properly  Miscanthus  sinensis  and 
when  it  has  a  white  midrib  of  considera- 
ble prominence,  of  it  is  the  variety 
anivittatus;  as  its  name  infers  it  is  a 
native  ot  China. 

The  Catalogues  now  begin  to  pour  in 
upon  us,  and  right  welcome  they  are; 
they  are  the  pulse  of  horticulture.  Every- 
thing that  is  new,  interesting  and  desira- 
ble in  their  lines  is  noted  in  these  lists. 
They  are  an  emphatic  reminder  that  spring 
will  soon  be  hire  and  that  we  must  pre- 
pare for  it  by  getting  our  flower  and  vege- 
table seeds,  fruit  trees  and  vines  and  berry 
bushes,  roses  and  ornamental  shrubbery, 
and  some  window  and  greenhouse  plants. 
These  catalogues  cost  you  only  one  cent 
each,  that  is,  a  postal  card  asking  for  a 
catalogue  and  addressed  to  the  seedsman 
or  nurserymen  will  bring  it  to  you.  Send 
them. 


About  Bees— A.  D.  C,  Grenada,  Miss, 
writes:  "Please  give  us  some  articles  on 
the  management  of  bees,  remembering 
that  we  do  not  know  even  the  a-b-c  of 
the  business."  We  have  a  few  hives  at 
Dosoris,  but  candidly,  must  admit  that 
we  are  far  from  experts  in  bee  manage- 
ment. You  should  send  to  the  publisher 
of  Gardening  at  our  Chicago  ofiice  for 
"Bees  and  Honey,"  price  $1;  Quinby's 
New  Bee  Keeping^  price  $1.50;  or  Root's 
ABC  of  Bee  Culture,  price  $1.25,  all  ex- 
cellent works  on  this  subject. 

With  a  large  grain  of  salt.— Mr. 
Alfred  Outram,  who  made  several  visits 
to  this  country  as  a  drummer  for  a  Lon- 
don  nursery  firm,  in  a  lecture  on  "The 
Progress  of  Horticul  ure  in  the  United 
States"  given  before  the  Devon  and  E.xeter 
Gardeners'  Society  in  England,  according 
to  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  told  his 
audience  "Though  many  undoubtedly 
good  things  had  come  from  horticultural 
America,  a  rather  large  grain  of  salt  had 
to  be  taken  with  descriptions  of  their  in- 
troductions." This  is  a  genuine  case  of 
reciprocity. 

Home-made  Mushroom  Spawn.— In 
last  issue  of  Gardening,  page  156,  Wil- 
liam Forbes,  Riverside,  R.  I.,  advertises  a 
mushroom  spawn  of  his  own  manufact- 
ure. We  are  glad  of  this,  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  home-made  article 
shouldn't  be  as  good  as  any  imported 
from  foreign  lands  But  we  have  proof 
of  the  potency  of  Mr.  Forbes'  spawn. 
Some  years  ago  the  Farquhar  Brothers, 
seedsmen,  Boston,  sent  us  a  sample  of 
Mr.  Forbes'  spawn  for  trial;  we  planted 
it  and  found  it  full  of  life,  quick  and  very 
prolific,  giving  us  excellent  mushrooms. 
The  only  trouble  with  the  home-made 
article  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it  is  that 
the  bricks  are  not  so  smooth  and  of  even 
size  as  the  English  bricks,  hence  not  so 
attractive  to  the  public  eye,  but  this  is  no 
fault  at  all  in  the  eye  of  experts  who  care 
nothing  for  looks  but  all  for  life,  freshness 
and  potency. 

Novelties.- All  progressive  nursery- 
men, seedsmen  and  florists  use  their  ut- 
most endeavors  every  year  to  get  up  a 
fair  list  of  new  plants  or  novelties,  these 
may  be  new  species,  new  varieties  or  im- 
proved strains  of  old  varieties.  The  pub- 
lic demand  this.  Take  flower  seeds  for 
instance.  When  we  get  hold  of  a  cata- 
Ibgue  about  the  first  thing  we  look  for  is 
the  novelties;  if  it  has  none,  we  conclude 
he  is  a  pretty  backward  seedsman  and  we 
soon  transfer  our  attention  to  the  lists  of 
more  enterprising  firms.  The  goodness 
or  poorness  of  a  novelty  has  got  to  be 
tested  and  it  is  soon  enough  for  us  to 
speak  evil  of  them  when  we  have  found, 
by  actual  experiment,  that  they  are 
worthless;  take  nothing  for  granted,  test 
the  things  before  you  give  a  definite 
opinion  of  them.  At  Dosoris  we  test 
most  of  the  novelties  offered  each  year 
and  a  good  many  of  them  a  year  or  two 
before  they  are  catalogued  and  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  work. 

Fortunes  in  Celery.— A  correspon- 
dent of  an  agricultural  contemporary 
grew  5000  celery  plants  in  four  square 
rods  of  land  and  sold  them  at  21/2  to  5 
cents  a  bunch,  realizing  over  $50  for  them. 
And  he  tells  us  "something  like  85,000 
plants  per  acre  can  be  grown  in  this  way, 
and  at  the  regular  wholesale  price  of  2V2 
cents,  would  amount  to  over  $8,000." 
And  still  the  farmers  call  out  that  "farm- 
ing don't  pay,"  and  truck  gardeners 
declare  they're  barely  making  a  living. 
Why,  what's  the  matter  with  them?      .\t 


that  rate  a  gold  mine  in  Venezuela,  or  a 
diamond  digging  in  South  Africa  is  poor 
property  compared  to  a  celery  farm.  Now 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  no  man  is  mak- 
ing $2,000  an  acre  from  celery,  and  no 
amount  of  argument,  or  figures,  or  the- 
oretical talk  or  writing  will  convince  us 
that  it  can  be  done.  No,  no,  it  will  take 
proof  of  actual,  accomplished  results  by 
the  acre  to  inflate  our  hardened  heart, 
our  hair  has  not  turned  gray,  and  our 
head  bald  growing  vegetables  to  swallow 
a  $2,000  an  acre  gulp  of  any  outdoor 
vegetable  crop.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
being  envious,  those  who  tell  us  how  to 
obtain  these  wonderful  profits  never  get 
them  themselves. 

More  Vegetable  Matter.— C.  D.  J., 
a  grower  of  vegetables  for  market,  Jack- 
sonville, 111,,  writes:  "Your  answers  on 
vegetables  are  always  to  the  point;  I 
wish  all  of  the  paper,  or  half  of  it,  were 
devoted  to  vegetables,"  Thank  you.  At 
Dosoris  we  grow  a  larger  assortment  of 
vegetables  than  is  grown  on  any  other 
place  we  know  of  outside  of  a  trial 
ground,  and  to  meet  a  large  and  very  pos- 
itive demand;  it  isn't  a  matter  of  fun  or 
indifference  withus— if  they  grow  well,  all 
right;  if  they  don't,  then  there  is  nothing 
amiss  at  all— it  is  imperative,  earnest 
work  on  our  part.  The  quality  must  be 
Al,  and  the  supply  continuous.  Writing 
from  such  a  field  is  how  we  can  talk 
pointedly  enough  to  meet  the  approval  of 
even  a  market  gardener.  As  regards  giv- 
ing more  space  to  vegetables,  we  fear  we 
cannot.  We  try  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  useful  information  in  amateur  garden- 
ing, delving  a  little  deeper  sometimes,  as 
the  pressure  bears  on  it,  under  one  head- 
ing than  under  another.  But  every  ques- 
tion asked,  no  matter  under  what  head- 
ing it  may  be,  is  answered  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  and  when  we  are  crowded  in 
the  paper,  this  is  done  by  mail.  We  don't 
give  you  snips  of  answers  either;  if  you 
ask  a  question  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  want  a  full  and  intelligible  reply,  and 
it  is  our  mission  to  serve  you. 

A  Private  Gardener  is  a  man  practi- 
callj'  conversant  with  every  detail  of  gar- 
dening, such  as  fi-uit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing, outdoor  decorative  and  greenhouse 
gardening,  and  he  should  also  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  farming  and  stock.  Now 
our  young  men  cannot  learn  all  this  in  a 
commercial  florists'  establishment,  and  it 
is  a  pit}'  that  such  places  have  so  great  a 
fascination  for  those  who  intend  follow- 
ing the  business  of  private  gardener. 
Gentlemeti  seeking  gardeners  often  stipu- 
late against  the  florist-trained  men,  and 
all  because  these  gardeners  lack  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  detail  required  about  a 
private  garden.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
this,  and  we  would  strongly  urge  young 
men  training  as  gardeners  that  all  the 
essentials  of  success  are  not  centered 
inside  of  a  greenhouse.  Itis  very  important 
to  know  and  be  able  to  grow  orchids  and 
all  seasonable,  useful  and  desirable  plants, 
and  so  it  is  too  to  be  able  to  keep  up  a  full 
and  unbroken  lineof  young  vegetables  the 
whole  year  round.  The  competent  gar- 
dener can  do  this  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  florist  can  grow  Bride  or  American 
Beauty  roses.  He  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a'full  supply  of  the  best  of  fruit  in  its 
season,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
greenhouses  at  any  season;  he  should 
also  be  able  to  maintain  an  unin- 
terrupted supply  of  outdoor  flowers 
from  snow  in  spring  till  snow  in  fall, 
not  only  for  garden  decoration,  but 
in  quantity  for  cut  flowers,  and  not  from 
l)atches  inthe  field  as  the  florist  sets  out 
iiis    carnations    and    gladioli,   but    from 
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plants  in  the  garden  set  out  with  a  view 
to  garden  decoration  as  well  as  to  a  cut 
flower  supply.  He  should  know  trees 
and  shrubs  intinialily  and  Imw  to  ar- 
range them  tastefully  and  tlfcclivelyboth 
for  their  own  good  and  the  beauty  of  the 
garden,  and  he  should  be  more  familiar 
with  hardy  plants  than  with  bedding 
plants.  Many  gardeners  look  upon  cows, 
liorses,  pigs  and  chickens  with  repug- 
nance, asbeingbeneath theirdignity;  now 
this  is  foolish;  most  gentlemen  want  a 
gardener  who  is  perfectly  competent  to 
undertake  the  management  of  all  things 
out  of  doors  about  his  country  home, 
and  gardeners  should  educate  themselves 
accordingly,  for  such  places  are  generally 
the  most  pleasant,  permanent  and  remun- 
erative. A  gardener  to  command  the 
respect  of  his  employer  must  respect  him- 
self. He  must  be  proficient  in  his  calling, 
intellectual,  vigorous,  earnest  in  his  em- 
ployer's interest,  and  without  a  stain, 
and  he  must  keep  himself  and  his  family 
distinctly  apart  from  his  employer's 
household. 

Thk  New  York  Gardeners'  Society 
will  hold  its  monthly  meetings  at  8  p.  m. 
of  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month  at 
the  Mott  Memorial  Hall,  64  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City.  All  gardeners 
are  invited  to  attend,  and  they  are  also 
invited  to  bring  any  flowers,  fruits,  veg- 
etables or  other  produce  of  their  gardens 
to  show  to  their  neighbors,  and  to  give 
information  about  these  exhibits.  Ques- 
tions and  information  on  every  horteult- 
ural  topic  are  asked  for. 

John  A.  Pettigrew,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  Milwaukee,  and  formerly  Super- 
intendent of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Parks, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  We  heartily  congratu- 
late the  City  of  Churches  on  this  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Pettigrew  is  a  clean  man  and 
has  had  vast  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  parks;  he  is  a  man  of  force,  appli- 
cation, persistence  and  execution,  and 
better  still  his  heart  is  in  this  work. 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  designed  parks  of  .\merica, 
has  long  needed  such  a  man. 


CftTflLOOUES. 


Burpee's  Farm  Annual,  Philadelphia, 
1K5  pages,  full,  comprehensive  and  reli- 
able, containing  many  novelties  in  flower, 
vegetable  and  other  seeds. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Moimt  Hope  Nurs- 
eries, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  152  pages;  full, 
well  illustrated  and  reliable  work  on  trees, 
shrubs,  roses  and  hardy  perennials. 
Right  up  to  date  in  everything  of  this 
kind. 

Vaughan's  seed  store,  Chicago,  also  26 
Barclay  street.  New  York,  116  pages, 
full  of  all  manner  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  and  plants,  including  all  the  leading 
novelties  in  these  branches. 

A.  Blanc  &  Co.,  314  and  316  N.  Eleventh 
street,  Philadelphia.  Novelties  and  spec- 
ialties in  plants,  bulbs  and  fruits,  dis- 
tinctly a  catalogue  of  novelties.  Also  a 
catalogue  of  foreign  bulbs  containing 
many  rare  things.  He  likewise  sends  us 
an  illustrated  catalogue  of  rare  cacti;  he 
has  a  very  fine  collection  of  these  curious 
plants  and  knows  more  about  them  than 
does  any  other  flotist  or  nurseryman  in 
thebusiness.  His "Hintson cacti  "is a  prac- 
tical text  book  on  the  subject  as  well  as 
a  catalogue.  He  charges  10  cents  for  it 
from  non-customers,  but  if  you  arc  inter- 
ested in  cacti  at  all  send  10  cents  to  him 
and  get  the  book,  you  won't  get  as  much 
])lain,  practical,  condensed  sense  about 
these  plants  in  any  other  book  that  we 
know  of. 


Johnson  &  Stokes,  217-219  Market 
street,  Philadelphia;  garden  and  farm 
manual,  96  pages,  finely  illustrated  from 
photographs,  many  novelties. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott,  341  Sixth  avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Pa  ;  trees,  shrubs,  roses, 
lilies,  gladiolus,  etc.  Mr.  Elliott  is  a  buy- 
er's agent  and  no  matter  what  you  need 
in  a  horticultural  line  he  can  supply  it  or 
get  it  for  vou. 

Siebreclit  &  Wadley,  409  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York.  A  splendidly  gotten  up  and 
illustrated  catalogue  of  palms,  orchids, 
ferns  and  all  manner  of  greenhouse  plants, 
hardy  plants,  etc. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  21-23  S.  .Sixth 
street,  Philadelphia;  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds.    Firm  111  vears  old. 

E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ohio;  every- 
thing for  the  fruit  grower,  that  is  all 
manner  of  berrv,  bush  and  tree  fruits. 

L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  a 
showy  catalogue  of  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds,  roses,  greenhouse  plants,  etc. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md.;  choice 
strawberry  plants. 

Frank  Ford  &  Sons,  Ravenna,  Ohio; 
flower,  vegetable  and  farm  seeds,  small 
fruits,  etc. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York;  the  Stockbridge  artificial  manures; 
((uite  an  instructive  catalogue. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co..  92  State  street, 
Boston;  artificial  fertilizers  for  garden 
and  farm,  with  testimonials  of  results; 
worth  reading. 

The  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
flower,  vegetable,  farm  seeds,  plants,  102 
pages. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  East  19th  street. 
New  York;  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds; 
established  in  1824. 

L.  L.  Olds,  CHnton,  Rock  county,  Wis- 
consin; farm  and  vegetable  seeds,  pota- 
toes a  specialty. 

G.  L.  Taber,  Glen  St.  Mary,  Florida; 
fruit  trees,  roses,  shrubs,  etc.;  adapted  for 
the  south. 

Wm.  Elliott  &  Sons,  Dey  street.  New 
York. 

R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co  ,  South  Market 
street,  Boston. 

John  L.  Childs,  Floral  Park,  New  York. 

Wm.  Rennie,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

O.  H.  White  &  Son,  Miller  Comers, 
New  York. 

Wm.  H.  Maule,  Philadelphia. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. 

E.  M.  Merkel,  Philadelphia. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Market  street, 
Boston. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York. 

T.  H.  Spaulding,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons,  Columbus,  O. 

C.  E.  Whittens,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

John  Gardiner  &  Co.,  631  Market 
street,  Philadelphia. 

E.  M.  Coles,  Pella,  Iowa. 

0   A.  E   Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Aug.  Rolker  &  Sons,  New  York. 

K.  M.  Kellogg,  Ionia,  Mich. 

Ben  Hains  Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Weeber  &  Don,  Chambers'  street,  New 
York . 

H   H.  Grofr,  Simcoe,  Ont. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  London. 

W.  Thompson,  Ipswich,  England, 

W.  Piercy,  89  Breadnell  Road,  Forest 
Hill,  London. 

Frederick    Roemer,    Ouedlenburg,   (ier- 

L.  Spath,  Rixdorf,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Van  Meerbrek  &  Co.,  Hillegom,  Haar- 
lem, Holland. 

Anthonj-  Waterer,  W'oking,  England. 

Pape  &  Bergmann,  Quedlinburg,  Ger- 
many. 

V.  IvCmoine  &  Sons,  Nancy,  France. 


WHOLESALE    CATALOGUES. 

E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

J.  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Kawana,  N.  C. 

A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons,  Columbus,  O. 


flow  TO  FROFflOflTE  BITTERSWEET. 

Please  tell  me  the  trick,  if  there  is  one, 
in  propagating  the  bittersweet.  Will  its 
seed  germinate  and  can  it  be  grown  from 
cuttings?  I  have  planted  seed  several 
times  but  without  results.  J.  B.  G. 

Flushing. 

I  find  it  is  easily  grown  from  seed.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  or  stratified  in 
sand  as  soon  as  it  is  washed  out  of  the 
pulp;  if  kept  in  sand  and  sown  under  glass 
during  February  and  March  it  ought  to 
come  up  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Sow  it 
in  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  well  drained,  and 
cover  it  one-fourth  inch  in  depth,  and 
keep  it  moist  but  not  too  wet  as  the 
young  seedlings  damp  ofl"  easily.  If  sown 
out  of  doors  as  soon  as  gathered  in  the 
autumn  they  come  up  the  following 
spring;  if  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  dry  they  will  not  come  up  till 
the  second  season.  It  is  also  easily  prop- 
agated from  root  cuttings  cut  in  lengths 
a  couple  of  inches  long,  and  put  into  boxes 
of  sandy  soil  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  are  other  root  cuttings. 

Jackson  Dawson. 

Arnold  Arboretum. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


LETTUCE  IN  THE  OREENflOUSE. 

An  Illinois  reader  asks: 

1.  Can  lettuces  be  grown  well  in  a 
greenhouse? 

Ans.  Yes,  very;  in  fact  the  finest  let- 
tuces sent  to  our  markets  in  winter  were 
grown  in  greenhouses,  and  there  are  vil- 
lages of  glass  houses  devoted  to  this  crop 
by  our  market  gardeners.  Long,  low- 
roofed  houses  are  best. 

2.  The  best  temperature? 

Ans.  At  night  45^  with  artificial  heat, 
10°  to  15°  higher  in  the  day  time.  With 
sun  heat,  having  fire  heat  shut  oft"  a  little 
higher  will  not  hurt  the  crop. 

3.  The  soil  and  how  to  prepare  it? 
Ans.     Any  good   rich   garden   soil,  dry 

and  mellow  enough  for   working.     Have 
lots  of  fine  rotted  manure  in  it. 

4.  How  often  and  when  to  water  the 
plants? 

Ans.  Never  let  them  get  dry;  water  in 
the  morning  and  give  a  good  watering 
when  you  do  give  any.  If  practicable 
ventilate  rather  freely  after  watering;  you 
want  to  dry  the  plants  and  the  surface  of 
the  ground  before  dark  sets  in,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  rot  and  downy  mildew. 

5.  Liquid  manure,  how  often  do  you 
spray  it  on  or  put  it  on  the  plants? 

.4ns.  Never  spray  it  over  the  plants. 
By  making  the  soil  rich  enough  before  the 
lettuces  are  planted  in  it  there  will  be  no 
need  of  using  liquid  manure  at  all. 
Should  you  wish  to  give  an  extra  stimu- 
lant get  a  little  quick  artificial  like  nitrate 
of  soda  and  dust  it  very  thinly  between 
the  rows;  the  watering  will  bring  it  down 
to  the  roots. 

6.  Get  rid  of  aphis? 

-Ins.  When  the  lettuces  get  infested 
with  this  they  are  a  prettj'  poor  crop,  no 
matter  what  cure  is  used.  Get  some  fresh 
tobacco  stems,  ones  that  will  make  you 
sneeze  when  you  tinpack  them,  and  chop 
them  up  fine,  into  pieces  say  3  inches  long, 
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with  an  axe,  and  spread  these  thickly 
between  the  rows  of  lettuces;  sprinkle 
them  with  water,  and  the  fumes  from 
them  will  dislodge  the  aphis.  Remove 
the  old  and  replace  with  more  fresh  stems 
every  3  or  4  davs  till  you  are  rid  of  the 
aphis. 

7.  Will  lettuces  head  in  a  4inch  pot? 
Ans.    Yes,  well  enough,  and  it  is  not  all 

an  uncommon  thing  to  head  white  seeded 
Tennis  Ball  in  this  way  in  winter  when 
only  a  small  quantity  for  private  use  is 
needed;  but  for  market  it  would  never 
pay,  being  far  too  laborious  and  expen- 
sive. 

8.  Treat  a  seed  bed  in  the  greenhouse.-' 
We  have  had  trouble  with  ours. 

Ans.  For  a  limited  quantity  sovv  in 
flats  and  prick  out  the  seedlings  into 
other  flats  or  into  a  bed  of  fine  soil  near 
the  glass  in  a  not  very  bright  light.  Reg- 
ular market  men  have  a  side  bench  alto- 
gether used  as  a  seed  bed;  of  course  the 
bed  has  to  be  shaded  a  little  till  the  seed- 
lings appears.  Be  sure  you  sow  fresh 
seed. 

CflBBflOE. 

About  the  10th  or  15th  of  February  I 
sow  cabbage  seed  in  a  gentle  hotbed. 
When  the  plants  are  up  I  give  plenty  of 
air  and  keep  them  as  dry  as  they  will 
bear  in  order  to  harden  them.  When 
they  have  made  a  couple  of  leaves  I  trans- 
plant them  into  a  cold  frame  about  two 
inches  apart,  and  keep  them  close  for  a 
few  days  until  they  make  new  roots,  and 
after  that  give  them  plenty  of  air.  If  the 
plants  have  been  properly  hardened  they 
will  be  able  to  stand  any  frost  likely  to 
come  aftertheyareset  in  the  field.  If  the 
ground  be  fairly  rich  and  if  there  is  plenty 
of  manure  it  may  be  spread  broadcast 
and  plowed  in  and  the  harrow  run  ever 
the  ground  a  couple  of  times.  If  manure 
be  somewhat  scarce  open  good  deep  drills 
2  feet  apart  for  the  early  varieties  and  21/2 
feet  for  Flat  Dutch  or  other  large  kinds. 
Spread  the  available  manure  along  in  the 
drills  and  cover  it.  If  the  drills  are 
straight  a  line  stretched  along  them  will 
be  over  the  manure  and  the  plants  can  be 
set  along  the  line.  Plant  the  early  vari- 
eties IG  or  18  inches  apart  and  the  larger 
sorts  2  feet.  When  the  lines  have  been 
stretched  and  before  planting  it  will  pay 
to  give  the  rows  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
superphosphate  with  a  little  nitrate  of 
soda  added.  As  the  plants  grow  keep 
the  plow  and  hoe  busy.  P.  F. 

Market  gardener,  Westchester  Co.  ,N.Y. 


Clematis  Paniculata, 

(See  illustration  first  page  this  paper). 

Beautiful   Hardy  Climber,  fragrant  and 
exceedingly  floriferous 

FINE  STHONG  TLANTS,  3S  ets.  Each;  $3.00  Per  Dozen. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.   V. 


fl  LIST  OF  VEGETABLES. 

W.  T.  E.,  writing  from  Central  New 
York,  asks  for  "a  selected  list  of  the  Iiest 
varieties  of  garden  seeds  (vegetables  and 
fruit)  for  my  home  grounds,  this  list  to 
reflect  your  experience  in  vegetables,  and 
melons  of  the  best  quality  and  flavor  " 

A  list  of  vegetables  depends  on  circum- 
stances. Some  varieties  do  well  in  one 
place  that  are  only  second  rate  in  others, 
for  instance  Concord  corn  is  one  of  our 
best  at  Dosoris  and  poor  enough  in  other 
places  that  we  know.  Some  folks  grow 
and  like  Black  Mexican  corn,  while  others 
wouldn't  touch  it  no  matter  how  sweet 
it  might  be.  At  one  time  Salamander 
lettuce  was  the  best  we  had;  to-day  we 
don't  depend  on  it  because  the  variety 
has  "run  down."  One  year  we  lost  3,000 
heads  of  Perfection  Heartwell  celery  be- 
cause the  strain  of  seed— good  enough 
from  the  same  firm  the  year  before— was 
bad,  producing  loose  flabby  head?.  We 
have  never  bought  this  variety  from  that 
seed  firm  since.  Many  tomatoes  have 
lost  their  identity,  and  wild  on  the  dung 
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hill  we  can  pick  maybe  better  and  finer 
tomatoes  than  from  the  choicest  varieties 
cultivated  in  the  garden.  Convenience 
makes  a  difference  too.  Many  don't  want 
Champion  of  England  pea  (the  best  qual- 
ity of  all  peas)  because  it  grows  so  tall 
and  needs  netting  or  brushing,  but  would 
grow  Premium  Gem  and  Stratagem  in- 
stead, and  soon.  But  we  will  do  our  best. 
Asparagus.— Colossal.  Fit  to  cut  third 
season  after  sowing. 

Artichoke.— French  Globe.  Bear  a 
good  crop  second  summer. 

Beans,  green-fleshed  snap— Valentine 
and  Refugee.  Wax— Improved  Black  Wax. 
Limas— Dreer's  or  Challenger.  Dwarf— 
A  few  of  Henderson's  for  first  early,  then 
either  Burpee's  or  Dreer's  for  main  crop. 
Beets.— Eclipse  as  a  turnip  beet  for  all 
summer  and  a  few  of  Long  Smooth  Blood 
added  for  winter. 

Brussels     Sprouts.— Improved     half 
dwarf. 
Carrot. — Half-Long  stump  rooted. 
Cabbage —Jersey  Wakefield  as  an  early, 
and  All  Seasons  for  late  summer  and  fall. 
Drumhead  Savoy  for  winter. 

Cauliflower. — Snowball  for  all  the 
time. 

Celerv,— Perfection     Heartwell     and 
Giant  Pascal.   You  may  like  a  little  White 
Plume  or  Golden  Self  Blanching  for  early, 
but  remember  thej^  are  no  good  for  late. 
Corn.— Cory,  or  Ford's  Early  forearly. 
Potter    Excelsior   or    Moore's    Concord 
next,  then  Stowell's  Evergreen   for  later. 
Although  Country  Gentleman  is  a  deli- 
cious com  lots  of  people  don't  like  the  look 
of  it,  it  is  so  uneven  on  the  cob.    Hickox 
is  a  fine  corn. 
Cucumbers. — Improved  White  Spine. 
Egg  Plant.— N.  Y.  Improved. 
Endive. — Green  Curled. 
Kale.— Curled  Dwarf  Green  Scotch  for 
fall  and  winter. 
Leek.— Large  Flag. 
Lettuce.— Boston  Market  for  winter. 
Big  Boston  and  Grand  Rapids  for  frames 
or  outdoors  in  spring.   Improved  Hanson 
and    Salamander    (selected    strain)    for 
summer. 

Musk  Melons.— Long  Island  Beauty, 
green  fleshed;  Skillman's  Netted,  green; 
Surprise  and  Emerald  Gem,  orange. 
With  us  these  are  about  as  good  as  any, 
but  often  the  best  are  poor  enough. 
Would  that  we  could  get  northern  grown 
seed  from  selected  fruit  for  cultivation  in 
the  north. 

Water  Melons  are  most  as  bad  as 
musk  melons.  But  we  manage  to  get 
some  nice  Cuban  Queen,  with  sometimes 
Phinney  and  Ice  Cream. 

Onions.— Large  Red  Wethersficld,  Yel- 
low Danvers  and  Southport  White  Globe. 
Okra.— Dwarf  Prolific. 
Parsley.— Moss  Curled. 
Parsnip.— Hollow  Crown. 
Peas.— For  first  crop  an   Extra   Early, 
but  don't  sow  it   again  till  August  for 
a  fall  crop.    Then  sow  Premium  Gem  and 


Hei-oine  for  summer  crops.  For  quality, 
however.  Champion  of  England  is  the 
best,  but  it  grows  5  or  6  feet  high,  and 
more  sometimes. 

Pepper. — Ruby  King. 

Radish. — French  Breakfast  as  a  turnip 
radish,  and  Chartier's  as  a  long  one.  For 
quality  the  Chartier  is  the  best. 

Salsify.— Sandwich  Islands. 

Spinach.— Viroflay  or  Thick-leaf. 

Squash. — White  or  Yellow  Custard,  or 
Summer  Crookneck  for  summer,  which 
ever  you  like  best,  and  Boston  Marrow 
or  Hubbard  for  winter. 

Tomato.— Table  Oueen  or  Perfection. 
As  regards  quality  Ponderosa  is  an  excel- 
lent tomato,  but  it  is  very  large. 

Turnips.— White  Egg  and  Yellow  Globe. 


Blanching  Celery.— F.  C.  C,  Bath, 
Maine,  asks:  "When  j'ou  use  boards  or 
straw  for  blanching  celery  do  you  trench?" 
Ans.  When  we  grow  it  in  wide  apart 
rows  we  throw  out  a  trench  about  four 
inches  deep  in  the  row,  this  is  more  for 
convenience  in  holding  the  water  there  in 
summer  than  for  earthing  up.  By  early 
fall  this  trench  is  almost  level  with  the 
ground.  We  stand  the  boards  on  edge, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  row,  held  apart  if 
need  be  by  a  little  block  of  wood  at  top, 
and  draw  some  earth  against  the  outside 
of  the  boards  to  steady  them  in  place.  In 
using  straw  (we  use  salt  meadow  hay 
instead)  we  prefer  the  bed  system  and  for 
early  celery.  Mark  off  the  rows  eight  or 
nine  inches  apart,  according  to  the  good- 
ness of  your  soil,  drawing  the  lines  as 
deep  as  for  sowing  peas  or  beans  in,  plant 
five  rows  with  celery,  leave  two  empty, 
levelling  them  for  a  path,  then  plant  other 
five  with  celery,  and  so  on  with  as  many 
beds  as  you  want.  Down  the  outside  of 
each  bed  close  by  the  outside  row  set  the 
boards  on  edge,  and  with  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  fix  them  steady  and  in 
place.  This  helps  to  draw  up  the  celery, 
but  when  it  gets  up  a  little  some  salt  hay 
worked  in  between  the  plants  keeps  the 
leaves  close  in  and  upright,  assists  in 
bl  inching,  and  by  mulching  conserves  the 
moisture  in  the  ground.  But  with  this 
bed  system  you  must  be  prepared  to  give 
the  celery  lots  of  water,  far  more  than  in 
the  case  "of  single  rows.  Use  the  hay  six, 
eight  or  more  inches  deep  if  need  be. 

Greenhouse  Lettuces  Rotting.— C. 
H.  R.,  Delight,  Md.,  writes:  "1.  When 
the  lettuce  heads  and  is  about  ready  to 
cut  it  begins  to  rot  at  the  head.  Why? 
2.  What  quick  heading  lettuce  would 
you  recommend  for  forcing  in  hothouse?" 
Ans.  1.  Some  local  cause  as  a  too  close 
or  moist  atmosphere,  a  wet  surface  of  the 
soil,  too  much  .>hade,  hot  sunshine  on  the 
heads  while  they  are  wet,  watering  over- 
head so  late  in  the  day  that  the  plants 
don't  get  dry  before  night,  and  so  on.  2. 
Boston  Market,  Rawson's  Hothouse  and 
Denver  Market. 
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New    Seedling     Chrysanthemum 

WM.  SIMPSON. 

Certificate  of  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America,  November  2d,  1895. 

First  Premium  for  best  Pink  American  SeedHng,  Pennsylvania  Horticult- 
ural Society  Exhibition,  November  5th,  1895. 

Certificate  of  Merit,  Pennsylvania  Hort.  Society,  November  5th,  1895. 

Silver  Medal  tor  best  American  Seedling,  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  November  5th,  1895. 


See  Garden  and  Forest, 

Nov.  20th, 

page  465. 

"     Florists'  Exchange, 

Nov.  23d, 

"    1144. 

"     American  Gardening,    - 

Dec.  14tli, 

"    415. 

"      American  Florist, 

Jan.  25tli, 

"    652. 

"      Gardening, 

-    Feb.  Ist, 

"      151. 

It  is  the  EARLIEST  LARGE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
GROWN.  Has  been  cut  as  early  as  Oct.  I5th;  flowers  measuring  11 
inches  in  diameter.  A  Kood  strong  healthy  grower,  stilT  stem,  4  to  5 
feet  high,  with  clean  foliage. 

Will  be  sent  out  March  15, 1896.     PRICE,  60c  each;  $6  per  doz. 

JOSEPH  HEflGOGK  WyncoiG  Pa. 


iry  F. 
Phila- 


And  for  sale  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphii 
Michell,  1018  Market  Street,  Philadelphia;  Geo.  C,  Watson.  «  N  10th  S 
delphia;  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.; 
The  Cottage  Gardens,  Queens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Henry  G.  Standen,  Haverford,  Pa.;  A. 
Blanc,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Robt.  Craig,  49th  and  Market,  Philadelphia. 


999  Queries  and  Answers 


BY    BURNET    LANDRETH. 


Agricultural  # 
ON  Horticultural  = 
*  Subjects  =  =  =  = 


200  Pages  of  Valuable  Matter. 

^E?5CtI::^-tage  Prepaid. 

Landreth's  Seed  Catalogue  for  18911,  mailed  free  t 


D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS.  Seedsmen, 

entiouGARDEMN.;.         2!  and  23  South  Sixth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


ON'T  Ijuv  worthless  nursery 

a.ulWASTE>nanyycarsof 

Ki.ic  TIME  waiting  results 

ii.allyh.sc  your  MONEY. 

But  scn.l  to  the 

lOON 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  RrasoilabU  Prices. 
Nnv  Catalos  for  ll*Ufl.    .'-leii.l  for  one.   Fr.c. 

THE  WW.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


lie  world.    5tH)  varieties 
10  select  from.    Send  for  list. 
THESE  20  AS  SAMPLE,  FOR  $1.00. 

OlympuB.  Zullnda.  E.  Ileacock.  Gold  Dust,  Gladys 
Spauldlnp.  Crystallna.  Freedom,  Titian.  G. 


nA  I   II  A  LTMU  easier  from  Be 

PALMS  ^;;"^^SS' 


One  collecilon  . 


of  12  different  ' 


.KH,  Kutherforrl.  N.  J. 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


SEE  THIS! 

Ornamental  trees  and  plants,  wholesale 
andietail.  Catalogues  free.  Send  wants. 
Large  orders  a  specialty. 
WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


GUIDE  TO  PANSY  CULTURE, 


PREMIUM  AMERICAN  PANSY  SEEDS. 

Also    other    seeds    and     plants.       Write    to 

WM.  TOOLE,  Pansy  Specialist. 

BARABOO,     WISCONSIN. 


S£VE  MONEY^ON  FRU 

best  Kitfipherries  A  I$larkl,»i  r  n'^.   w  .  ,-in|.  pfuits 


XPCtQ   Azaleas,  finest  Rhoc 
I   n  r  r  J\  Japan    Maples,    Roses,    Hedge 
I   llkkw  Plants,      Vines,      Herbaceous 

Plants.  Choice  Fruits.      Low  Prices. 

r,VT.U,llGrE  ON-  UEi.irEST. 

Fred.  W.  Kelsey,  145  Broadway,  New  York. 


BY  MAII..    Catalogue  F 

HRYSANTHE 

WM.  G.  McTEAR,  Princeton 


ton.  N.J.    ^^ 


LILIES  :^;,;"'^^, 


Candldum.  LoniilHorum 
Spiendens.  etc..  by  niall.  for  Jl.  Ave  for 
■  A  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  send  tor  cat 


ilsbfclDK  L 

rouDd,  superior  gi 

years,  and  confidently  recommend,  ^^f-j  >v  .>.... 
Mathews,  proprietor  of  West  \'lew  Greenhouaes, 
Utlca.  N.  V. 

florist  and 


care  Gardening. 


Flower  Plants 


TREES  AND  PLANTS. 


ALL  THE  1896  NOVELTIES 


Send  for  catalo^ie. 


BARGAINS  i;;;;:;.^" 


!.'(Jc,  Crimson  Splrtea  SOc. 
len    Kudbeckla  40c.   Vltle 
coiKtietiae  -loc.  Crimson  Karabler  Rose  3lc.  aI14new 
hardy  plants  for  H.  by  mall.    A.  Blanc  A  Co  ,  Phil- 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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Feb.  75, 


lOMATOES. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  15th  of 
March  I  sow  my  tomato  seed  in  a  hot- 
bed. I  prefer  sowing  in  rows  about  three 
inches  apart,  putting  in  plenty  of  seed. 
When  they  are  up  they  should  be  gone 
over  and  thinned  to  an  inch  between  each 
plant.  They  should  have  as  much  air  as 
possible  without  chilling  them,  and  not 
too  much  water.  The  object  is  to  make 
them  hardy,  and  to  keep  them  short  so 
that  they  may  be  the  more  safely  trans- 
planted. At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
April  a  cold  frame  is  prepared  in  as  warm 
a  ^ot  as  convenient,  and  into  this  frame 
the  young  plants  are  planted 4  to 6 inches 
apart  each  way.  If  the  latter  distance  all 
the  better.  If  the  frame  has  been  in  use 
during  the  winter  simply  digging  it  up 
and  raking  it  over  is  sufficient.  If  a  new 
frame  let  the  sash  stay  on  for  a  few  days 
to  warm  ii  before  planting.  Before  rak- 
ing give  a  dressing  of  superphosphate 
with  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  added,  about 
half  a  pound  of  nitrate  to  four  pounds  of 
superphosphate,  and  this  to  every  ten 
sash,  raked  well  in.  Ifthesoilis  damp 
the  plants  will  not  need  watering  when 
transplanted.  If  they  must  be  watered 
then  give  as  little  as  possible,  keeping 
them  close  for  a  few  days  until  they  root 
again.  If  they  have  been  well  hardened 
in  the  hotbed  they  will  stand  the  change 
to  a  cold  bottom  without  much  suffering. 
In  airing  the  cold  frame  care  should  be 
taken  to  close  it  up  some  time  before  the 
sun  has  left  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  has 
gone  and  before  the  frame  loses  its  heat 
cover  up  snugly  with  mats,  or  hay,  or 
other  material  used  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  plants  are  well  established  in 
the  cold  frame  give  air  on  bright  days, 
and  not  too  much  water.  The  idea  is  to 
get  a  short  stocky  plant  with  three  or 
four  branches  showing  by  the  first  of 
May.  After  that  time  the  sashes  can  be 
removed  during  the  day  and  put  on 
towards  evening  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
after  which  they  may  remain  off  for  three 
or  four  nights. 

After  the  15th  of  May  it  is  usually  safe 
to  set  them  out  in  this  section.  Broad- 
cast a  light  dressing  of  manure,  plow  it 
in,  harrow  once,  and  mark  off  the  rows 
4'  ■•  feet  apart,  and  the  places  for  the 
plants  4V2  feet  asunder  in  the  rows. 
Scatter  a  double  handful  of  superphos- 
phate and  a  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of 
soda  for  each  plant.  Set  the  plants  in 
the  soil  down  to  the  seed  leaf.  When 
they  have  made  a  strong  start  and  begin 
to  branch  keep  them  spread  out  evenly 
around,  not  allowing  them  to  grow  upin 
a  clump,  but  giving  sun  and  air  a  chance 
to  reach  the  center.  Do  not  tie  up  to 
stakes,  or  prune,  keep  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  worked  until  the  plants  cover 
all  the  ground.  Plants  grown  in  this 
way  will  lift  with  good  balls  of  earth, 
and  can  be  easily  set  in  the  field.    P.  F. 

Market  gardener,  WestchesterCo., N.  Y. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


Beautiful  Cosmo 


<ruii<l   flowers,  growing  double   the  feize  o 

varifty  and  biooming  abundantly  in  beauiiiui 
It  has  captured  the  fancy  of  flower  loversever> 
We  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  this  grand  flower 

>Iy  all  demands  and  make  the  following  liberal 

)  readers  of  this  paper. 


OUR  OFFER 


rnalion  (flowers  in  fourteen  «< 
nette  (New  Mammoth  S\\ 
hoicest  Mixed),  Ten  WeekStoi 
1  carefully  selected  ami  sure  t 


This  book  '.las  been 


W.W.RAWSON&GOm  Boston, 


VlfJORIfl   RFftlfl  NyMPHflEflS  AND  NELUMBIUMS 

V  IV^  1  V/lill  1  llLV/ll  I  We  strongly  recommend  our  uew  strain  of  Victoria  regia, 
which  is  superior  to  the  old  type  in  vigor,  size  of  leaf  and  free  flowering  qualities.  Seed  may  be  sown 
till  early  in  March  and  produce  flowering  plants  this  season,  8.3.(X)  per  dozen.  Seed  of  Nymphsea  sown 
now  will  produce  flowering  plants  this  summer;  start  tubers  of  tropical  varieties  now. 

This  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  well  known  specialist  Win.  Tricker.  who 
lerged  his  stock  into  ours.     «^Dreer's  Uarden   Calendar  for  1896  for  a  stamp,  describes  every- 


thing i 


r.ls,  Pla 


nd  Bulbs. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  7M  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


250,000  Peach  Trees 

100,000  Plum  host  Eiip.  aud  Jap. 
15U,0UU  Prar  81(1.  and  Dwl. 
75,000  <lierry,i^Iorcllo!«,IIeart8,etC 
160,000  Apple,  aiiiuce.  Apricot. 
100,000  Nut  Bearliis;  Trees. 
2,000,000  Small  Fruits  aud  Crapes. 
750,000  Uoses,K:  verbIoomiug&  Hardy. 

1,000  Gar  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Fall  supply  Floiver  and  Vepretaljle  Seeds. 
Pluiitii,  Bnlbs,  etc.  Elegant  168  pane 
catsUoeue    tree.      Send  for  it    before    buying. 


guaranteed.    We  occupy 

Lake  Brie.    No  hardier,!] 

on  the  continent.    "Why  not  procure  the  best 

direct  from  the  [grower  and  avoid  all  com' 

missions.    It  ivIU  save  you  money. 

43nd  VKAR.  1000  ACRES. 

89  GHEENHOISES.      « 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON   CO.. 

PAINESVILLE,0.  Box  189. 


The 

Alice  Grape 


ipe  ever  offered.  Ripens 
ps  all  winter;  sple    •' 
tuctive.  Catalogue  w 
F.  E.  Young.  Nurseryman, 


GRAPEVINES.! 


Delaware.    Bright- 


and*' Wilder, 
ctiolce  of  same,  with  book  tree; 
book.    Order  now.    Will  mall  bo 
early  spring,  postpaid.    Safe  arrf 


20  Concords  and 


good  condition 
free. 
I.  H.  TKVON,  WUlougliby,  Ohio. 


ties    A  Gull 
,  -ag.    The'l 
I  kind  ever  published 


itbographf 

s  prices   01 

large  aud  small 

trees,     speci- 

"    t^    eflect, 

and  special  prices  for  quanti- 

'  "  "    ■  "    to  Tree  Plant- 


1  THOS.  MEEHAN  &  SONS, 

I  GtriiiKiMoivn,   l>liiliid€'l|>lila.  i 


Home=Made  Brick 

Musliroom  Spawi]. 

Parties  who  have  used  this  spawn  pro- 
nounce  it   far  superior   to  the  imported. 

One  of  the  largest  mushroom  companies 
writes  me  under  date  of  Jan.  lOth:  "Fresh 
spawn  received  comes  nearer  to  what  we 
want  of  anything  we  have  ever  seen." 


5  lbs.  50  ( 


lbs.  $1.00.     Special 


WILLIAM     FORBES, 

P.  O.  Box  54.  Riverside,  R.  I. 

When  writing  nientlcpn  (iurdenliig. 

New,  Rare  and  Beautiful  Fianls 

Lord  Penzance's  new  h\  brid  5weet  Briars.  Old 
Garden   Roses;  New  Roses;  standard  Roses. 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei;  New  Lilacs;  Lonicera 
Hildebrandtii;  Spiraea  'Anthony  Waterer." 

A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Anthuriums,  Alocacias.  Orchids,  etc. 

Rare  Conifers  and  other  beautiful  Evergreens. 

Magnolias,  Japanese  JMaples,  with  other  choice 
Trees  and  shrubs. 

P/EONIES— A  large  collection  of  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivation. Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Iris^  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.  New  aud  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

•S-Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KILLS  RUST 
and  MILDEW 


GRAPE  DUST 


Sold  by  the  Seedsmen. 
Madcby  BENJ.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Huilson,  N.Y. 
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NEW.  RflREand BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS.  BULBSanfl  FRUITS 

NEW  CANNAS  for  1896.    NEW  DAHLIAS  for  1896.   '"'^l^i''^ 


ALL    THE     NOVELTIES     OF    THE     SEASON. 

PLANTS:  New  Asparagus  Spreugeri,  -lOc;  New  Allamaiida,  Williamsi.  25c. 
New  Bougaiuvillea,  25c;  New  Caryopteris, 'JOc;  New  Carex,  iic;  New  Chr>-s- 
aatheinum  William  Simpson,  60c;  New  Yellow  Plume.  JOc;  Kioto  Pink,  2.5c; 
Green  Chrysanthemum,  50c;  New  Coleus  for  1898.  15c;  New  Crimson 
Clematis,  30c;  Dolichos  Japonicus,  30c;  Double  New-Life  Geranium,  2.5e; 
Ivy  Geranium,  Ryecroft  Surprise,  20c;  New  Justicia  Velutina,  30c;  New 
Double  Golden  Rudbeckia,  40c;  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  15c-,  New  Golden 
Rambler  Rose,  50c;  New  Carmine  Pillar  Rose,  Toe;  Shamrock  Pea  (Blue- 
oxalisl,  20c;  Blue  Solanum,  20c;  Solanum  Wendlandi,30c;  Strobilanthes,  1.5c; 
Spiraea,  Anthony  Waterer,  20c;  Thyrsacanthus,  20c;  The  Green  Rose,  20c; 
Tecoma  Smithi,  iOc;  Tetranema  Mexicana,  20c,  and  100  others. 

VITIS    COICNETIAE,  the  Crimson  Glory  vine.  40c.    NEW   FRUITS- 
Blsmarck  apple-fruit,  when  2  years  old,  40c;  strawberry  x  rnepherry.  20c: 

berry  x  blackberry.  COc:  Mayberry    ""  '^ " * 

$1 ;  winter  cherry  phyealls.  25c— all  excellent  new  mmgs. 

«S-A1I  the  above  are  special  offers  to  readers  mentioning  G 
Catalogue  of  .lapanese  flower  pot  ,..--" ^  .  . 


New  Caun 
cheap;  all  < 


Lies  FREE. 


urrant  x  gooseberry. 


Catalogue 


ma,  Cllc;  The  Pink  Caiina,  .50c;  Queen  Charlotte,  25c;  twelve 
jffered  for  the  6rst  time.  8li;  Crozy's  New  Cannas.  1891-95, 
T  Cannas  grown  in  this  country,  60  Cannas,  all  distinct,  good 
nty  Cannas  Dwarf  French  by  mail,  81. 
MRS.  PEART.  30c.  All  the  newest  Englsh  French  and  Amerl- 
-  Ill  I..W  T.rlces,    Eight  uahllas  for  Jl :  Purple  Calla,  Olc:  Yellow  Calla. 

alhi    ;   White  Calla,  15r!;    Hieraanthua  Kalbreyerl.  formerly  J5.  now 

II  11  I.    AiiiarylllB  Hallyl  40c;  Llllum  Glganteum,  50c;  Iris  Roblnson- 
Lirea,  30c— all  bargains. 

L,llle8,£0c;  13  Lilies  all  named,  fl;  6  Begonias  In  five 
_  ilors,  50c:  fix  Gloxinias.  liOe:  four  Amaryllis.  50c;  five 
fancy  Caladlums.  60c;  twelve  Montbretlas  in  six  sorts. 25c: 
twelve  Zephvranthes.  four  sorts.  I5c;  three  Crlnums.  three 
sorts.  50c.  SEEDS  AND  RARE  NOVELTIES  Fifty  Bulbs  In  ten  sorts.  .50c:  100 
Bulbs,  flfteen  sorts,  »1 ;  Gladioli.  60  for  50c,  110  for  II.  Everything  free  by  mall. 
,  they  will  not  be  found  in  our  catalogue  and  may  not  be  offered  agaii 


BARGAINS 


;  of  liu 


t  Cacti  FREE. 


Note — Being  about  to  remove  our  five 
greenhouses,  devoted  to  Cacti,  we  will  until  May  sell 
off  our  Cacti  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Book  on  Cacti,  116 
pages,  160  illustrations  and  catalogue  on  Cacti,  10c, 
12  Cacti  for  Jl,  six  Cacti  for  50c. 


A.  BLANC  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


374    UNO    316    North    Uth    St ■ 

The  $2,500    Italian   Cannas— we  have  them   BOTH    and   offer  one   of   each,   Austria   and   Italia,   for  $10. 


,^EVTO^^^^^^ 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
-  of  Colorado. 

Also       OmamentaU 
Shade  and  Forest  Trea, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 
n.  POlCLASiSONS, 
WuuUsnn,  lU. 


SEEDC 
Ofallkmds.lrae  lu  name  and  fresh.  M^  ■ 
Jos.  F.  Dickmann,  ^|^ 


'340.      OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES,     'ase 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever= 


greens  and  Perennials 


pe  and    fine   stock  of  well-rooted   plant 
n  a  sandy  loam.     Good  plants,  best  si?, 

I  Cataloeue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON.  Plymouth.  Mass. 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  jflO.OO. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


A^hsoliitoly  >Safe 

Our  NOVEL  GUARANTEE  makes  you. 


we  Sell  SEEDS,  5UI35S  AND  PI9ANTS, 

Ancloul.vh:niill.'  tli.-  l;i;ST  and  NEWEST  varietiLS. 


•MDtto:  A'o*  f/ie  C7io.-i(K-,r.  I,ii 
'  Ann  ;  To  please  ei't'/-\-  <-f/^r  *, 
■  SiiccMalties:  Jioses,  C'.inn.is  .)/ 
I'rnes:    ^\s  LiJ^V as  (.<>< H)  ^1 


■U  C.IA'  fia  ! 


5EN  HfllNS  CO.,=^-New  Albanj),  Ind. 

PANSIES 


We  are  offering  new  seed,  crop  1.S95,  of  the  best' 
kinds  of  these  seeds  in  the  world.  You  require  both  ( 
for  early.     Our  New  1896  pages  ready. 


^^...___       ■«■■   ■  A  "Cupid,"  pkt.  25c. 

•SWEET  PEAS.        VflUGHflN'S  SEED  STORE. 

I**  ■■■■"■        ■     fc"IIWI     NEW  YORK.  26  Barclay  St.       84  &  86  Randolph  St  .  CHICAGO 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  mIJ? 

r,  DOZKN  PLANTS  BY  MAIL  (ansortetli,  «l.OO. 

Berlin  (New),  Sl.OODoz.;  SS.OOperlOO;  Slu.uo  pei  lOoO. 

,-)00,000  AsparaKUs  Roots.     20,000  Apple  Tree.s. 

20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail.  J  for  '25  uts.;  .S  for  .'.n  cl.s.;  12  for  8MX)  ;  100  for  S6.0C 
Send  postJil  for  20-paKC  catalogue.    Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin.  Md. 


Kellogg's 


GREAT  CROPS  of  SMALL  FRUITS 


AND  fiOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


No  other  book  ever  pul 
work,  double  the  fruit 


SENT  FREE 


R.   M.    KELLOGG,  IONIA.  MICH. 


P\/Cr)/^r)p;'C']VT^   and  General  Nursery  Stock,  Ornamental   and 
L.  V  ClVvJIvCd^^    Useful.      Immense   stock,   large   assortment. 

irh.^U-idl,-  a,i,l  A',/,,,.'.     Prices  very  low      Send  for  cimplete  Price  List  mailed  F>  ,:e. 

.EVERGREEN  NURSERY  CO.,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.  Wis. 


H' 


lARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 
|THK  KK.\i>ixo  M  i:si:i:\.  .i\<in-.   n  .  m  \nmn( 


Proprietor,   RK.4DING.  MASS, 


1.     /\  /\  /\     /\  r\  r\         T*  r^  r^  ^   /^         (^ver  1.000  varieties.      Fruit  and  Ornanienlal 


15  CANNAS  ::::. 
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Publisher's  Department. 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  mj- 
appreciation  of  Gardening  as  the  best 
and  most  practical  periodical  of  its  kind 
which  has  ever  come  to  my  notice.  I 
always  look  for  its  arrival  with  interest, 
and  read  it  all  the  way  through. 

New  York  City.  J.  T.  B. 

I  HAVE  JUST  remitted  for  Gardening 
another  year.  And  I  cannot  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  expressing  my  grati- 
fication and  great  pleasure  each  number 
affords  me.  I  always  find  it  full  of  good 
things:  I  only  regret  it  cannot  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  lovers  of  flowers.  Such  pub- 
lications should  be  read  by  many  more  of 
our  people;  it  would  create  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  many  a  home 
more  cheerful  by  the  addition  of  more 
flowers.  Every  year  I  try  and  induce 
liberal  use  of  plants,  bulbs  and  flowers 
of  all  kinds,  not  for  the  profit  but  the 
love  of  seeing  them  being  grown. 

E.  Currier. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  January  18,  1890. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  Gardening,  which  I  have 
found  most  interesting  and  helpful.  If  I 
find  that  any  of  my  friends  want  a  garden 
ing  paper  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
recommend  yours.  M.  P. 

Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

I  ENCLOSE  $2.00  for  my  subscription  tor 
1896.  I  must  say  Gardening  is  all  I 
desire  in  regard  to  practical  ideas,  and 
knowing  Mr.  Falconer  (or  at  least  I  used 
to  know  him)  I  am  sure  he  will  not  sup- 
port anything  else.  J.  S. 

Magnolia,  Mass. 

AN  ENGINE  THAT  REQUIRES  NO  SKILL 
TO  RUN  IT. 

A  windmill  is  uo  longer  the  only  dependence  for 
supplying  the  gardeners  greatest  need— water. 
The  De  Lamater  Rider  or  the  De  Lamater  Erics- 
son Hot  Air  Pumping  Engines  are  specially  de- 
signed for  pumping  water  from  wells,  shallow 
streams  or  ponds.  They  are  very  economical. 
Will  supply  from  fifteen  hundred  to  thirty  thou- 
sand gallons  of  water  daily,  and  force  it  a  thou- 
sand feet  if  necessary  They  are  perfectly  safe 
and  easily  managed.  A  few  shovels  of  coal  or 
small  quantity  ol  wood  will  run  one  all  day.  and 
the  only  power  re  "  ' 
from  the  fire.  The 
for  irrigating 

or  barn,  and  for  extinguishing  fires.     Engi 
shipped    to   responsible    parties    on    trial.      ( 


ly  power  required 

le  fire.    The  water  can  be  forced  anyi 

used  in  any  part  of  house 


-_ders  should  send  to  the  maufacturers  for  cata- 
logue. The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works,  467  West 
Broadway,  New  Vork.  N.  Y. 


CYPRESS       \ 

IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABLETHAN  PINE. 

r-CYPRESS-1 
\SASH    BARS/ 

UP  TO  3t  FEET  IN  UENCTH  or  LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

\    AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  BooK 
^  "CYPjPESS  LUMBERamb  Its  USES.";; 

\    Send  roraurSPecltif  GreenhouseClrcul&r.   ' 

THEA.T  5Teari;v5  lumber  (b., 

Nepoi^sei^;  J^ostsn,  ^ss. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


URPEE'S 


D 

^^^^P  for  ^2.5  cents.— .!'•' 
^^^^^m    Tennant,  <I<.'>-i> 
^^^^      Lottie  Eckford, 
rich  dark  man..)!),  :ui.l  iSo'i  ^in^i.il  --uiHrh 
Eckfoiil  N..vclti.-s.     «fi-TI,.    .    -  -    : 

"JcsT  H.!w  '.''.  i;u,Avs»i  i"i'  I'l  V-  '1  I  I  I 

ORDER  TODAY!  ml   ;i-k   I    r  HI  kl'i; 
It  fells  all  ;il 1  ilM    Best  SLHDS  that  <iriiw 


SWEET  PEAS  for  1 896 

Largest   Collection  in   the  World. 
Over  32,000  Pounds  of  the  Seed  ! 

.'  People's  Flower  \v  <  i.fl-  r  Se\en  Superh  Sweet  Peas 


W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

1^131*    >"15A.ie.  i^ir  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  wAR^EHou^sts:' '      The  Whtlldin  Pottery  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.                 713  TO  719  WHARTON  St. 
Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  ~ ~ 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


$100,000.  Worth  *IMew  Crop  Seeds, 


Bulba  and  Plants  are  offered  at  astonishinK  I<|\^  i>f 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Potatoes,  etc.,  should  semi  : 
■best,  and  prices  are  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  cheu  i »  i  i 


^eids 


Write  to  Headquarters  for  free,  = 
handsome, Illustrated  Catalogue  of  i 

Peacll,  Strawberries,  | 

Apple,  Raspberries,  5 

Pear,  Wlneherrles ,  E 

Plum,  Blackberries,  I 

Cherry,  Dewberries,  = 

Quince,  Gooseberries,  z 

Nectarines,  Grape  Vines,  | 

Nut  Trees,  Ornamental  | 

Shrubs,  Trees,  etc.  | 

All  the  new  and  leading  varieties.  = 

Estimates  given    for  large  lots  at  = 

reduced  rates.    Crates  and  Baskets,  i 

REID'8  NURSERIE.S,  Bridgeport,  O.  i 

Tuits 


POTATOES  Tsl?\ 


K;:;r'v 


A /LOWER  GARDEN  FOR  25c. 

Our  bargain  collection  of  lOpktB.  of  Choice  Flowers 
contains:  Pansy  Large  German:  Cosmos  Giant  Perfec- 
tion; Candytuft  Empress;  Calliopsis  Gold  WavejPe- 
tunia  best  mixed;  SweeC  Peas  Eckford's  Large  Flower- 
ing: MariRold  Legion  of  Honor;  Mignonette  Machet; 
PhloiGrandiflorniZinnia  Giant  Mammoth.  This  fine 
collection  contains  many  novelties,  for  only  26  cts.  in 
stamps  or  Rilver.  worth  three  times  the  price.  Our 
Handsome  Garden  Annual,  FliEE.  Write  for  it. 
COLE'S  SEED  STORE,     -     PELLA,  IOWA. 


Build 

Your  Own 

Greenhouse. 


y»<^/v'vvy^tyv>^  <V>^|vywy\^ 


Cear  Cypress  Is  now  geneni 
M  he  tlie  best  lumber  for  Gieenhouse 
roots,  gibles  md  plites  We  introduced 
this  lumber  for  greenhouse  construction, 
and  for  many  years  we  have  made  a  spe- 
cially of  furnishing  the  finest  grade.  We 
are  glad  to  make  estimates  for  anything 
from  a  roof  for  a  pit  to  the  largest  con- 
servatory or  range  of  houses;  and  we 
furnish  our  customers,  free,  complete  de- 
tailed drawings  from  which  any  ordinary 
carpenter  can  put  up  the  material  cor- 
rectly. 

LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO., 
LOCKLAND,  OHIO. 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE 

(JARDENS  AND  QARDENING.  With  De- 
scriptions of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and 
Flowers.  Newport  Series  By  Lucius  D. 
Davis,  New  port,  R.  I.,  Editor  and  proprietor. 

This    new    Magazine,    in    addition    togeneral 


:onntry. 

Printed  on   heavy  paper,  with  broad  margms 
md  in  the  best  style  ol  the  printer's  art.    Two 
numbers,   October  and   November,  have  already 
aeeii  issued,  one  sketching  a  Model  City  Garden, 
ind  the  other  a  Seaside  Villa  at  the  water's  edge. 
Price.  $2.00  a  year;  single  copies  20  cts.    Ad- 
dress name  of  Magazine,  or  Proprietor,  New- 
port, R.  I. 


i8g6. 
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HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  LHr^<-Ht   MHiuifaotiirerH  ol 

OREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=House 
2j^^^        Construction 
so"?  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   111. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


ii;i=»r»i7»f«;t 


Steam  Pumps. 


I   iir    I  ir   II  >rticultural   Architecture    (jrcenhouse 
iud  Ikjlin^    \pparatus 

Huuaca,    ctv.    cfcttcd    uOmplctc     with     OuT    Patent    IrOll 

■aitie    Construction. 

FOIt  II.IAISTKATKl)  CATAI.<)(ilIK.S. 

233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  QREENHOUSES.^^^- 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists.. 


rni  of  SIptie.  DoptTel  &  Co..  and 
Fhlch  will  be  under  the  manaticmenl 
be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except 


Its  successor.  The  Sykacuse  Potti 

and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.    The  but 

meet  the  growlne  demand  for  our  kooos,    we  nave 

unsurpassed  facUltleB  are  now  prepared  to  HII  the  largest  order  01 

machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pott 

our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements  we  solicit  a  contlnui 


:  of  William  DopfTel 

nd  capacity  and  with 
Our  latest  Improved 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Go.  Ltd. 

2420  Penn  Ave.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


VALVES, 

FITTINGS 


upply  jus 
Send  for  price  Met  and  samples  and  we  know  yon  will  give  us  an  order. 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 
House, Garden, Stock 
oranyotherpurpose.    IhIIT.AIR 
Sendtor  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI     Hill 

DeLAMAT°ER-RIDER  and  PUMPING 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  rypiiyp 

PUMPING     cNGiNE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  is  so  simple  and 
safe  that  a  child  can  run  them  Tliey 
will  pump  water  from  shallow 
streams  or  any  k.ud  of  well.  They 
can  be  arranged  (or  any  kind  of  fuel 

Capacity  L600  to  30.000  gallons 
of  wat»  r  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467:West.Broadway. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 


r*^ 


COI-DW  EL.I.- 
WV/i-COX  CO.. 

Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS. 


GRAPEVINES, 

i^E:.;!'EiJgen'eWiilett&$()n,N'!coiiinsl'Y^ 
3  BEGONIAS  and  3  GLOXINIAS  for  50  cts. 


The  Elephant  Never  Checks  His  Trunk 

II. ■  liinxi  iKive  it  iKiiKlv.  For  the  smiiio 
r.:,~..rith.T,,ilot  the  >rn)eiit  is  not  stowed 
:iH,ivin  th.'  .nd  of  its  tail.  Like-wiseily) 
111.' l':iL'.' I'.ii.-.'  is  coiloil  its  whole  length, 
aii.l  is  a. ways  ri-adv  t.ir  business. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 

Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING, 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  iialf  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
|2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol  3,  bound  in  style  uniform  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  express, 
not  prepaid,  |!7.00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  indexes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE    GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

When  you  wrfte  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that^you  saw  the  adv, 
in  Gardening. 
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^      For  Flowers  Indoors.      =5 


Bowker's 
Flower  Food. 

A  rich,  concentrated  fertilizer, 
odorless,  made  from  chemicals ; 
applied  in  solution  once  or  twice 
a  month,  makes  house  plants  grow 
vigorously  and  blossom  abun- 
dantly. 

A  small  spoonful  for  a  2-inch  pot. 
A  larger  spoonful  for  a  4-inch  pot. 
Enough  for  30  plants  3 
Enough  for  30  plants  a 

We  pay  the  postage  and 
on  "  Window  Gardening  "  fr 


25c.- 


iBowker 


FERTILIZER    CO., 

27  Beaver  St.,  New  York, 
43  Chatham  St„  Boston 


Belle  Siebrecht, 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everblooming  Rose  to  date, 
so  say  the  most  successful  Com- 
mercial and  Private  gardenets. 
We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SIEBREGHT  &  WflDLEY. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 


FLOWER  POTS. 


STANDARD 


You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO.. 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES 
and  SHRUBS    .     .     . 

Specimen  Plants  for  Lawns  and  Cem- 
eteries.   Send  for  Catalogue. 
SAHUEL   C.  MOON, 

•     •     Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Trees#  Plants 

We  olTer  a  larKO  and  fine  stock  of  every  deecriptlon 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  shriilis, 
Koses,  ^■lnes,  Small  Fruits,  Ileclce  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.      I"rlced 

Catalogue  mailed    ^e.     EstAbllshed   ]S.'>2. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloomlngton,  III. 


GLEMflTis  ?mm.m 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautilul  and  satisfactory  hardy  vine  in  cultivation. 
It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  blossoms  in  September.  1  offer  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot  of  plants 

Strong  pot-grown    plants,  30  cents  each;  $3.00  per  dozen. 
Extra  strong  pot»grown  plants,  50  cents  each;  $5.00  per  dozen. 

My  SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST  for  Spring,  now  ready,  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  I  supply  the  best  of  everything  in  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  at  about 
oni-half  regular  retail  prices 

J.  WILKINSON   ELLIOTT, 

Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

PITTSBURG,    PA. 


TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANQER  Si   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  K 


Established 


Half  a  Century  ago. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  #|p  Builders. 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  p>^i)iie»tion 


Largest  builders  i>f  Greenhouse  Structures.     Six  highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 
»*-Send  Four  Cents  Postage  for  Illustrated  Calalogne. 

LORD  &  BURNHAiH  CO.,  ^"';;^plp";«^'«^vS"or. ...... 

Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  V.  NEW    YORK  CITY. 


DOESN'T  EAT r;™*; 

buy  it!  I  hat's  one  of  the  features  which  have* 
made  the  "LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  | 
HEATER  so  immensely  popular.  | 

Write  for  Catalogue  and    list  of   references   covering  ♦ 
your  section  of  country.  I 


S(merican  SSoiier  Company 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  Street. 
CHICAGO:  84  Lake  Street. 


'We  Heat  the  World 


:J 


Vnl     IV  82.00  A  Year. 


CHICAGO,   MARCH   i,   1896. 


Single  Copy 


NGLE  COPY  M_       o 

10  Cents.  '^'''  °4- 


VIEW  IN  THE    GARDEN   OP   MR.   ROBERT  OAIK  (PRESIDENT  OF  THE  EXCHANGE  BANK),  YARMOUTH.  NOVA  SCOTIA 


The  Flower  Garden. 


MY  OflRDEN  IN    NOVfl  SCOTlfl. 

Tlicre  are  seven  terraces  with  soutbern 
c.s])osure.  In  the  rear  of  the  first  are 
shrubs  of  various  Ivinds  such  as  deutzia, 
I'vriis Japonica,  flowering  currant,  Hy- 
(Irnngca  paniculata  grandiffora,  Tartar- 
ian honeysuckle,  flowering  crab,  etc. 

On  the  first  terrace  flat  there  are  peren- 
nials such  as  phlox,  columbine,  etc.,  in 
front  of  which  in  spring  are  bulbs,  such 
as  daffodils,  narcissus,  hyacinths,  and 
scillas.  In  late  summer  chrysanthemums 
and  cosmos  fill  their  jjlace.  Sweet  peas 
and  dahlias  are  at  the  north  corner.  The 
second  terrace  is  planted  with  marigolds, 
tall  ones  at  rear  and  dwarf  French  ones 
in  front.  The  third  terrace  has  gj'pso- 
phila,  the  fourth  one  geraniums,  the  fifth, 
Drummond  phlox,  the  sixth,  petunias, 
eschscholtzia,  coreopsis,  asters,  linum  and 
other  annuals;  the  seventh  is  filled  with 
pinks  of  various  sorts  and  mixed  annuals. 
Bach  terrace  has  anarrowcdgeof  lobelia, 
centaurea  and  other  foliage  plants.    ,\t 


the  foot  of  the  terraces  is  a  rose  bed  six 
feet  wide  running  the  whole  length  ot  the 
front,  120  feet,  in  which  are  15(»  rose 
bushes — no  two  alike — and  nearly  all  are 
healthy,  vigorous  growers  and  bloomers. 
Your  American  Beauty  is  one  of  the  num- 
ber, although  large,  pink  shaded,  etc., 
she  is  not  a  beauty,  Briiish  soil  may  not 
be  agreeable  to  her.  Would  she  smile  if 
known  as  "Monroe"'? 

The  soil  of  the  terraces  consists  chiefly 
of  the  surface  of  old  pasture  lands  and 
well  rotted  barn  manure,  of  which  several 
hundred  loads  or  tons  were  used.  The 
drainage  is  almost  perfect  and  the  result 
satisfactory. 

The  hedges  are  of  American  white 
spruce  (Picea  alba)  and  thirty  years  old. 
The  bushes  when  planted  were  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  they  stand  in  single 
line  at  distances  varying  from  eighteen 
inches  to  eight  feet.  They  require  no 
special  care  at  any  time  except  trimming, 
which  is  generally  done  in  February  or 
March.  In  locations  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  strong  cold  north  winds  the 
lower  branches  are  injured  or  destroyed. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  white  spruce  as 


a  tree  suitable  for  a  hedge  in  Wisconsin. 
Your  correspondent  G.  P.  O.  of  Chicago 
(page  116)  will  no  doubt  wisely  accept 
your  advice.  Our  climate  is  unlike  that 
of  the  western  states.  We  have  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold.  Norway  spruce 
has  been  planted  here  singly,  in  groups 
and  in  hedgerows,  and  has  flourished  for 
a  few  years,  but  in  every  instance  the 
lower  limbs  have  died  out  and  then  its 
usefulness  and  its  beauty  were  lost. 

Robert  C.\ie.  " 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 


FIOWER  BEDS  IN  SUMMER. 

I  enclose  herewith  plan  of  a  portion  of 
my  garden  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
flowers.  It  shows  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  beds,  and  although  I  generally  succeed 
in  making  it  (ju  te  attractive  during  the 
season,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  my  man- 
ner of  planting  is  correct.  Thebeds'shown 
are  intended  for  flowers,  annuals  princi- 
pally, although  bulbous  and  decorative 
plants  may  be  used  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment if  necessary  for  artistic  effect. 
Cannas  are  planted  in  another  part  of  the 
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garden,  while  such  flowers  as  phloxes, 
verbenas,  etc.,  as  well  as  hardy  plants, 
are  again  found  elsewhere.  You  will 
notice  that  the  center  bed  (star  shape)  is 
rcser\'ed  for  scarlet  geraniums.  For 
this  I  should  like  a  border  of  a  fancy 
leaved  variety.  Last  year  No.  1  was 
planted  with  gladioli.  No.  2  with  various 
annuals,  interspersed  with  tuberoses  and 
gladioli.  No.  3  with  dianthus  and  Mar- 
guerite carnations  and  No.  4-  with 
petunias.  Up  to  midsummer  this  arrange- 
ment seemed  satisfactory,  but  later  on 
the  beds  assumed  an  appearance  anything 
but  pleasing  to  me.  What  arrangements 
of  plants  and  varieties  can  you  suggest 
that  will  obviate  this  trouble,  and  bring 
about  a  pleasing  and  effective  result? 
Dayton,  O.  A  Rk.\dkr. 

Your  flower  beds  are  large,  heart- 
shaped,  star-shaped,  half  circle,  angular 
and  oblong  square  and  spread  out  on  a 
grass  plat  so  as  to  form  a  geometrical 
flower  garden,  this  style  is  not  at  all 
suited  for  the  plants  you  wish  to  grow  in 
them  because  one  cannot  keep  them  filled 
full  of  fresh  bright  plants  all  summer; 
after  July  they  must  present  a  more  or 
less  ragged  appearance.  We  would  suggest 
a  long  deep  undulating  border  on  the 
other  side  of  the  walk  from  the  chrysan- 
themum bed,  divided  across  twice  by  a 
curved  walk,  then  an  oval  bed  on  each 
side  in  the  concave  depression  of  the 
curve,  this  would  hold  more  than  your 
present  beds  and  not  cut  up  your  ground 
as  much.  Write  out  a  full  list  of  what 
flowers  you  wish  to  have  all  summer 
long,  then  find  places  for  them  in  the 
border  or  beds,  arranging  them  so  that 
there  will  be  few  gaps  at  anytime. 
Annuals  or  perennialsdon'tlastin  beauty 
all  the  time,  and  as  the  perennials  are  cut 
down  and  theannualsexhaustthemselves 
the  empty  spaces  should  be  filled  up  by 
the  more  room  needed  for  contiguous 
plants  or  with  extras  from  the  reserve 
garden  Summer-flowering  bulbs  as 
gladiolus  and  hymenocallis  comein  nicely 
for  this  work.  "  Edge  your  bed  of  scarlet 
geraniums  with  the  white  edged  geranium 
Beauty  of  Auburn.  The  momenta  plant's 
usefulness  is  past  out  with  it  and  in  with 
dwarf  nasturtiums,  single  dahlias,  China 
asters,  petunias,  coreopsis,  marigolds,  or 
anv  other  plants  you  may  have  prepared 
beforehand,  or  sow  some  mignonette  or 
sweet  alyssum  in  spots. 


nOVIER    OflRDEN    QUESTIONS. 

The  following  questions  are  asked  by 
F.  N.  B  ,  Northern  Indiana. 

1.  GiLiA  Die HOTOMA —This  is  said  to 
be  smothered  in  flowers,  and  useful  for 
bedding.    Is  this  really  so? 

.4ns.  It  is  a  small  Californian  annual 
of  dense  growth  and  extremely  floriferous. 
Its  chiif  use  is  for  garden  decoration,  not 
for  cutting,  with  us  it  has  not  been  of 
long  duration. 

2.  GoDETiAS.— .\re  they  worth  grow- 
ing? 

Ans.  Among  mixed  garden  flowers, 
yes.  Sometimis  it  is  a  little  hard  to  get 
them  well  started,  but  when  they  do  well 
they  are  quite  pretty  annuals. 

3.  Summer  Blooming  Car.nations  — 
Are  there  any  carnations  that  can  be 
purchased  that  will  bloom  from  June 
through  the  summer? 

Ans.  June  is  rather  early.  About  the 
best  3'ou  can  do  is  buy  100  rooted  cut- 
tings now  of  greenhouse  varieties,  say 
Portia,  scarlet;  Thomas  Cartledge,  red; 
and  Wm.  Scott,  or  Albertini,  pink;  and 
plant  these  2  inches  apart  in  a  shallow 
flat,  keeping  them  indoors  till  the  end  of 
April,  when  they  should  be  planted  out  in 
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the  garden.  They  will  start  to  bloom  in 
July  or  August  ^nd  bloom  more  or  less 
till  November.  And  if  you  want  some  of 
them  for  winter  blooming  lift  what  ones 
you  want  in  August  or  September  and 
pot  them.  The  Marguerite  carnation  sown 
indoors  in  February  should  begin  flower- 
ing in  July  and  last  in  bloom  most  all  sum- 
mer, but  while  many  are  good,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  poor  stuff' among  them.  The 
new  Chabaud  strain  of  carnations  is  really 
fine,  and  while  they  will  bloom  the  first 
year  from  seed,  they  won't  start  in  June, 
or  in  our  experience,  before  August. 

4.  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  on  painted 
brick  wall.— Will  this  vine  cling  to  it? 

Ans.  Yes,  but  not  as  tenaciously  as  to 
an  unpainted  one,  therefore  every  here 
and  there  it  should  be  securely  tacked  to 
the  wall. 

5.  Cki.nums.-How  shall  we  treat  them 
to  make  them  bloom,  stating  soil  and 
size  of  pot? 

.\ns.  Don't  bother  with  them  in  pots. 
Plant  them  out  of  doors  in  summer  in 
fair  common  soil,  and  lift  them  in  fall, 
letting  them  stay  dry  and  free  from  frost 
till  spring,  when  they  should  again  be 
planted  out. 

6.  Deutzia  Lemoinei.— Where  can  I 
get  it?  I  was  charmed  with  Mr. 
Trumpy's  article  on  select  hardy  shrubs, 
page  134. 

Ans.  Probably  our  nurseryman  have 
no  stock  of  it  on  hand,  bat  any  of  the 
leading  ones  among  them  can  get  it  for 
you,  in  fact  we  believe  most  of  them  will 
have  it  in  stock  next  fall.  Prompt  them 
now. 

7.  Trop.eolvm  sPECiosiM  — Of  whom 
can  I  get  some  tubers?  Isn't  it  a  "must 
have'  to  a  vine  lover? 

.4ns.  Ask  Vaughan  or  some  otherseeds- 
man  to  get  it  for  j'ou.  Iftheysendto 
Ware,  Carter,  or  some  other  florist-nur- 
seryman or  jobber  at  once  for  it,  the 
tubers  will  come  by  n  ail  this  spring.  We 
earnestly  hope  you  may  be  successhil 
with  it,  but  we  have  grave  doubts.  But 
trj'  anyway,  it  takes  enthusiasts  and 
enterprising  folks  like  j-ou  to  keep  flori- 
culture alive. 


8.  Barrels  v.  straw  for  winter 
PROTECTION. — Am  already  tired  of  seeing 
the  boxes  and  barrels  filled  with  leaves 
over  my  plants.  Have  wrapped  two 
deutzias  in  straw  and  tar  paper.  Will 
this  protection  be  as  good? 

Ans     Yes,  it  will  answer  admirably. 

9.  ViTis  CoiGNETL-E  — Is  it  Superior  to 
the  American  ampelopsis  in  summer  foli- 
age and  finer  in  fall? 

.4ns.  It  is  decidedly  distinct  from  the 
American  ainpelopsis  in  general  appear- 
ance, ha  vingjmore  leaves  like  agrape  vine. 
•'.Al  vine  lover"  must  have  this  new  Jap- 
anese fine  foliage  vine. 


HflRDY   SiiRUBS  IK    MY  GARDEN. 

The  list  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  I 
gave  vou  three  years  ago  (page  51, 
November  1,  1893)  have  all  lived  and 
done  well.  Of  the  evergreens,  Colorado 
blue  spruce  is  the  most  satisfactory  as  it 
keeps  its  lower  branches  and  has  the  best 
growth.  Of  all  our  Norway  spruces  we 
haven't  one  that  would  be  called  a  beau- 
tiful tree  standing  alone.  They  lose  their 
lower  branches  and  do  not  thicken  up  I 
would  never  plant  them  if  I  could  get  the 
blue  spruce  even  though  I  should  have  to 
pay  five  times  as  much  for  the  blue. 
Shrubberj'  that  will  live  in  our  climate 
always  gives  plenty  of  bloom  with  the 
exception  of  the  lilac,  yet  when  mine  do 
flower  they  are  one  mass  of  fragrance. 

E.xochorda  grandiffora.  Japan  or  tree 
lilac  and  flowering  crab  never  winter-kill 
but  they  have  not  bloomed  as  yet.  [The 
tree  lilac  is  generally  eight  or  ten  years 
old  or  nearly  before  it  blooms,  the 
cxochorda  and  crab  bloom  earlier  in  life. 
— Ed.]  Weigelia  and  Japan  quince  kill 
back  every  winter.  Pa;onies,  Lilium  can- 
didiim  and  L.  speciosum,  day  lilies, yucca, 
Koempfer's  iris  and  common  iris,  tiger 
lilies,  lily  of  the  valley,  C/emat/s/acA-n7an; 
and  other  large  and  small  flowered  kinds, 
Russian  taniarix,  and  smoke  tree,  all  are 
free  bloomers  but  must  be  protected 
through  the  winter.  We  put  boxes  and 
headless  barrels  on  some  and  fill  with 
leaves.     .\\\  otliers  \vc  cover  with  strawv 
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manure.  Everyone  must  know  by  this 
time  that  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
iJora  is  the  ironclad  bloomerforall  north- 
ern states.  Honey-suckles,  lilacs,  spirjeas, 
snowballs,  common  roses,  barberries, 
almonds,  flowering  currants,  amelan- 
chiers,  Judas  trees,  common  dogwoods, 
Prunus  triloba,  olives  (Elwagnus), 
catalpas  {speciosa),  and  mock  oranges 
all  bloom  freely  with  us  and  are  perlectlj' 
hardy . 

Oleanders,  tender  hydrangeas,  mont- 
bretias,  agapanthus  lilies,  century  plants, 
figs,  roses,  cannas  and  plants  of  like 
nature  we  winter  in  the  cellar.  '  Whirl- 
wind anemone  phlox,  fraxinella,  old  gar- 
den pink,  achillea,  garden  heliotrope, 
(Tussilago  fragrans)  gaillardia,  and 
larkspur,  improve  every  year,  only  they 
should  be  covered  in  the  winter. 

Mrs.  M.  O.  Bakkr. 

Eagle  Grove,  Iowa. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GERANIUMS. 

The  past  few  years  has  seen  some 
marked  gains  in  the  geranium  family  in 
all  the  various  classes;  among  the  Bru- 
ants  improvement  is  especially  notice- 
able. Bruant  (or  Heteranthe)  still  holds 
its  place,  but  we  have  now  advances  in 
size  of  truss  and  bloom,  while  the  freedom 
of  flower  is  quite  as  great  and  they  are 
quite  as  able  to  withstand  the  sun  as  the 
earliest  of  the  race.  But  there  is  still  no 
white  Bruant,  though  there  are  two  or 
three  approaches  in  that  direction.  Many 
of  the  double  Bruants  are  distinguished 
by  the  odd  irregular  outline  of  the  florets, 
some  of  them  approaching  a  four  sided 
shaue,  which  is  rather  charming. 

Qiiite  the  opposite  of  the  Bruant  race 
are  the  "round  flowering  English  vari- 
eties," which  embraces  our  finest  single 
varieties;  they  combine  enormous  size 
with  circular  form,  the  petals  nearly 
always  overlapping,  and  the  trusses  are 
of  good  size  and  fine  finish. 

To  the  older  set,  Lily  H.  Cannell  and 
Rev.  Harries,  etc.,  have  been  added  some 
still  better  varieties.  Snowdrop  has  pure 
white  flowers  over  two  inches  across  with 
deeply  overlapping  petals,  the  stem  is 
long  and  stifl"  and  the  effect  very  telling. 
.\mong  pink  flowered  varieties  there  is 
nothing  finer  than  Gertrude   Pearson,  it 


is  the  largest  of  its  color— soft,  bright 
rose  pink,  with  white  blotch.  Florence 
Farmer  is  a  good  advance  in  the  way  of 
Mid-Summer,  salmon  and  white  marbled 
together.  This  class  is  particularly  rich 
in  bright  and  deep  reds,  like  Dr.  S.  Grey, 
Dr.  Rawson,  Dr.  Rothera,  Candace  and 
Enid,  and  theplantsare  of  stronggrowth 
and  good  habit,  as  well  as  having  blooms 
of  fine  size,  form  and  color. 

Very  distinct  from  these  is  the  new  race 
of  Aureole  or  Corona  type,  mostly  in 
singles  They  nearly  all  combine  an  odd 
intermingling  of  three  shades  of  color, 
white  at  the  center,  around  this  a  wheel 
of  bluish  shade  mingling  and  deepening  to 
some  shade  of  red.  Mme  Jules  Chretien 
was  the  forerunner,  but  it  has  been  left 
behind  by  such  fine  examples  as  Le  Rhone, 
a  rosy  scarlet  with  white  eye  and  white 
blotch  on  the  upper  petals  the  upper 
part  of  the  blotch  shading  into  carmine 
at  its  junction  with  the  groundcolor; 
then  there  is  Mme.  Bruant,  which  is 
white,  veined  carmine,  all  the  petals  edged 
with  bright  solferina.  Marie  Hoste, 
crimson  with  white  center,  surrounded 
by  a  shaded  aureole  of  bluish  heliotrope 
There  are  thirteen  of  these  Aureoles,  and 
all  are  good. 

The  double  varieties  also  show  finenew 
sorts;  Comtesse  Harcourt  is  an  extra 
good  pure  white,  with  large  beautifully 
formed  flowers  that  bloom  through  the 
long  dry  summer.  Hedewig  Buchner  is 
anothergrand  double  white,  has  irregular 
shaped  florets  as  in  Mme.  Ayme  Chevra- 
lierre  and  large  trusses  on  long  rigid  foot- 
stalks. The  clean  pink  shades  so  very 
much  in  demand  are  well  represented  by 
Gambetta,  bright  rose;  Gen'l.  Boisdeffre, 
rose  with  scarlet  center;  Lysiane,  pink 
bordered  white,  and  Mme.  A.  Barine, 
rosy  pink  with  white  border. 

Among  the  oddit'es  is  little  L'Enfer,  a 
very  low  growing  black  geranium  » ith 
small  scarlet  flower,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  Gem  family  receives  four  addi- 
tions. M.  Givord,  Princess  Clementine, 
Golden  Bedder  and  .Arbutus,  which  last 
has  fair  sized  salmon  flowers  in  pro- 
fusion. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  has  given 
us  some  magnificent  i  vy  geraniums, having 
large,  perfectly  formed  and  full  flowers  of 


beautiful  colors.  Gen.  Championnet, 
scarlet,  and  Incomparable,  rosy  carmine, 
are  unmistakably  fine.  Since  then  the 
J'rencli  have  given  us  Camille  Doucct, 
rosy  salmon;  Chas.  Monselet,  fiery  red; 
Jos!  Maistre,  amaranth;  Jules  Janin, 
rosv  violet,  and  La  Foudre,  orange  scar- 
let; while  the  best  of  the  English  sorts 
hince  Souv.  Chas.  Turner  are  Robt.Owen, 
rose  color;  Ryecroft  Surprise,  rosy  sal- 
mon; Garden's  Glory,  bright  scarlet; 
Edith  Owen,  rose  color,  and  Beauty  of 
Castle  Hill,  solt  rose  with  dark  blotch. 
All  of  these  are  magnificent  and  cause  us 
to  wonder  if  they  possibly  can  be  im- 
l)roved  upon  in  the  future. 

The  geranium  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and  for  this  very  reason  is  frequently 
seen  in  poor  condition;  it  is  planted  in 
wretchedly  poor  soil  and  given  a  situa- 
tion where  no  other  plant  would  be  ex- 
pected to  live;  it  rewards  the  grower  with 
some  tiny  leaves  on  the  tips  of  gnarleJ 
bare  stems  and  an  occasional  imperfect 
bloom;  how  different  the  result  when 
placed  in  the  hands  of  ,an  intelligent  lover 
of  plants.  Give  it  rich  and  well  drained 
soil,  a  sunny  open  spot,  plenty  of  moist- 
ure, and  our  favorite  fairly  ripples  over, 
with  leaf  upon  leal  until  we  have  a  pyra- 
mid of  beautiful  foliage.  Soon  the  long, 
stiff  flower  stems  rise  into  the  air  and  we 
have  a  specimen  covered  with  bloom,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  objects  to  be  found 
in  greenhouse  or  garden.  A  tinj'  gera- 
nium blooming  in  a  2V'2-inch  pot  is  no 
more  an  example  of  its  variety  than  is  a 
polbound  chrysanthemum  bloomingwith- 
out  disbudding  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done  with  the  latter  by  care  and  skill. 
The  ordinary  florist  makes  a  mistake 
when  he  fails  to  show  his  customers  what 
a  well  grown  geranium  maybe  like  when 
pushed  rapidly  along  into  a  6  Or  8-inch 
pot.  A  comparison  of  the  foliage  and  the 
bloom  of  the  tiny  plant  with  those  of  the 
matured  specimen  would  furnish  an  ob- 
ject lesson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Richmond,  Indiana.  E.  G.  Hill. 


TULIFS-OLflDIOLUS. 

By  the  way,  if  any  of  your  northern 
readers  have  not  tried  abed  of  Gesneriana 
tulips  and  want  something  perfectly 
lovely  and  satisfactorv  they  should  trv 
them.  I  got  of  J.  W."  Elliott  a  hundred 
bulbs  in  September,  and  planted  them  in 
October  in  a  bed  of  goo  J  rich  soil,  and 
covered  them  first  with  leaves,  then  with 
manure  over  a  foot  deep.  In  the  spring  I 
had  one  hundred  blooms  as  large  as  sau- 
cers and  all  of  the  same  height.  They 
were  gorgeous  and  the  longer  they  lastei 
the  more  brilliant  they  became,  red  with 
a  purple  blotch  in  center.  Through  the 
cold  spell  we  would  think  "well,  the 
tulips  will  go  now,"  but  in  the  morning 
warmth  they  would  straighten  up  and 
fairly  glow  in  the  sunshine.  Over  two 
weeks  we  enjoyed  their  beauty.  I  took 
up  the  bulbs  about  the  last  of  August  and 
kept  them  in  the  kitchen  till  time  to 
plant  them  again.  Was  that  right?[  Ves. 
But  we  would  have  lifted  them  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  died  down,  and  let  them 
remain  out  of  the  ground  in  a  cool,  dry, 
airy,  dark  place  in  house  or  shed  till 
planting  time.  This  fine  tulip  however, 
is  one  of  those  that  we  have  found  to  live 
and  bloom  firstrate  year  after  year  in 
clumps  in  the  garden  without  being  dis- 
turbed at  all  in  summer. — Ed.]  They  had 
nearly  doubled  and  I  am  afraid  will  not 
be  so  large  next  spring.  I  have  tried  a 
great  variety  of  bulbs  for  winter  grow- 
ing but  they  never  lived  beyond  two  win- 
ters. Last  winter,  having  a  good  collec- 
tion of  hyacinths,  1  tried  planting  them 
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in  the  ground  and  covered  them  nearly 
two  feet  with  leaves  and  manure.  This 
spring  two  of  them  threw  up  beautiful 
long  spikes  of  bloom  that  staid  in  flower 
longer  than  the  house  planted  ones.  If 
they  come  up  again  this  spring  and  bloom 
I  shall  have  solved  the  problem  in  bulb 
Ijlanting,  deep  planting  and  deep  covering 
with  leaves  first  and  then  manure.  [A. 
sheet  o I    tar  paper   spread   over   top  of 


leaves  and  litter  and   held  in  place 


with 


some  earth  over  it  will  keep  the  mulch  dry 
and  help  greatly  in  excluding  frost.— Ep.] 
Gladiolus.— bur  prairie  soil  is  grand  for 
gladiolus.  When  1  give  them  new  soil 
they  are  immense.  I  take  them  up  in  the 
fall",  leave  them  with  the  tops  on  for  a 
short  while,  then  take  off  all  covering, 
place  the  bulbs  in  baskets  with  news- 
papers and  put  them  in  a  dark  closet  that 
doesn't  freeze.  I  never  lose  any.  Every- 
one who  can  shou  d  try  plants  and  bulbs 
himself.  Good  planting  and  deep  cover- 
ing would  insure  the  safety  of  a  great 
number  that  we  now  think  tender. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Baker. 
Eagle  Grove,  la. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


an  embankment;  and  after  it  gets  started 
well  so  doesthe  matrimony  vine  (Lj'cium) 
in  fact  the  last  named  is  extra  good  be- 
cause of  its  spreading  and  surface  rooting 
habit  and  tendency  to  gather  and  hold 
surface  humus  The  silvery  eteagnus,  sea 
buckthorn,  common  barberry,  and  our 
wild  roses  do  well  on  embankments,  and 
the  Japan  trailing  rose  {Rosa  Wicbura- 
iana)  it  it  gets  good  ground  to  start  in  is 
excellent  to  spread  over  and  hold  its  face 
from  erosion.  The  yellow  locust  is  also 
a  capital  tree  for  this  end  because  of  its 
far-spreading  surface  roots,  and  "no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  keep  it  headed  down  it 
persists  in  living,  rooting,  and  suckering. 
The  same  with  the  trumpet  vine 
(Bignonia). 

To  prevent  embankments  from  wash- 
ing we  must  stop  the  washes  by  damming 
up  the  erosions  with  brush,  rocks,  earth, 
ttc,  and  provide  for  leading  off  the  water 
from  its  former  ruts.  Now  get  a  dense 
mass  of  vegetation  on  to  that  embank- 
ment as  quick  as  possible;  let  the  grass 
and  other  low  plants  grow  up  among  the 
bushes  and  rot  down  to  make  a  soft 
spongy  surface  that  will  catch  and  hold 
the  water  t'll  it  sinksintotheearth  rather 
than  let  it  run  off  of  its  surface.  Mix 
up  the  bushes  in  planting,  for  some  will 
grow  and  others  fail. 


PLANTS    FOR   COVERING    AN    EMBflNKHENT. 

I  am  anxious  to  secure  some  plant 
which  will  retain  embankments  and  keep 
them  from  washing,  I  have  been  informed 
that  French  engineers  have  been  sowing 
poppj'  seed  on  the  railroad  embankments 
with  good  results.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
poppy  that  I  th  nk  would  be  suitable  for 
that  purpose,  a  French  gardener  here  says 
it  is  not  a  poppy  but  a  Hypericum,  he 
does  not  know  which  one,  however. 

St.  Denis,  Maryland.  J.  A.  B. 

We  wish  you  had  been  more  explicit 
about  the  embankments  telling  us  their 
nature,  grade,  exposure,  etc.,  what  is 
growing  on  them  now,  and  how  you 
would  like  to  have  them  covered,  with  a 
tree  and  shrub  growth,  or  with  dwarf 
plants.  Failing  to  know  these  points  we 
can  answer  you  only  in  a  general  way. 
Hypericum  patulum  is  probably  the 
species  referred  to  by  the  gardener;  it  is  a 
good  deal  used  for  carpeting  banks  and 
shrubbery  margins  where  the  soil  is 
ordinarily  good  and  moist,  but  of  little 
avail  on  dry  exposed  banks.  H.  calyci- 
num,  and  a  low  shrubby  species  is  also 
used  with  it.  But  we  believe  the  "poppy" 
you  rtfer  to  is  our  Californian  eschscholt- 
i-.ia  which  is  widely  naturalized  on  rail- 
road embankments  in  temperate  Europe. 
Although  in  the  north  this  plant  acts  as 
an  annual,  it  really  is  a  deep  rooting 
perennial  in  California,  and  lives  as  such 
in  the  south;  we  are  not  sure  if  it  will  do 
so  at  Baltimore.  If  sown  broadcast  over 
the  em^^ankments  now  the  plants  will  be- 
gin blooming  in  Tune.  All  manner  of 
annual  poppies  may  also  be  sown  in  the 
same  way  for  color  effect,  but  they  are  of 
little  use  in  binding  the  bank.  Hall's 
Japan  honej suckle  is  the  best  all  round 
vine  or  low  growing  plant  we  have  tor 
this  purpose,  periwinkle  (IVnca  minor)  is 
also  good  in  slight  shade,  and  money- 
wort and  vine-leaved  European  ivj^  in 
denser  shade.  Of  shrubs  we  have  a  good 
many  useful  for  this  purpose.  The  Scotch 
broom  is  largely  used  to  clothe  the  em- 
bankments on  the  Pennsylvania  railroads, 
and  both  il  and  the  Euroi)can  furze  kept 
headed  well  down  should  thrive  finely  on 
sandy  or  gravelly  banks  in  Mrnyland. 
The  barberry  (Myrica  ccrilhra)  planted 
thickly   answers  admirably   for  covering 


TRftNSFLflNTINO  ELMS. 

S.  A.  H.,  Winnetka,  111.,  ask:  "When 
planting  out  elms  two  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  fall  is  it  necessary  to  cut  back  the 
tops?    If  so,  is  it  too  late  to  do  it  now?" 

Arts.  Yes,  it  would  have  been  better 
had  the  tops  been  cut  in  well  at  planting 
time  in  the  fall;  if  this  had  not  been  done 
then  by  all  means  do  it  now.  Newly 
planted  trees  whose  tops  have  not  been 
cut  in  niav  start  to  grow  all  right,  the 
buds  bursting  and  the  leaves  developing 
beautifully,  just  as  well  as  if  the  tops  had 
been  headed  in,  but  this  is  no  sign  ofp'os- 
perity,  by  July  their  thrift  may  flag  and 
their  foliage  wilt  and  wither,  and  should 
a  hot  drv  spell  set  in  enervation  may  lead 
to  death  in  some  cases;  the  demand  of  the 
tops  for  sustenance  from  the  roots  is 
greater  than  the  roots  can  supply.  This 
is  not  the  case  w  ith  trees  whose  tops  had 
been  well  cut  back  at  planting  time,  their 
demand  for  food  is  moderate  and  tlie 
roots  can  supply  it,  and  by  the  time  their 
demand  increases  the  roots  have  mended 
and  are  growing  enough  to  be  able  to 
furnish  the  supply,  and  the  tops  instead 
ofdying  at  midsummer  keep  plump  and 
fresh  and  grow  a  little  all  summer  long, 
and  go  into  winter  condition  full  able  for 
a  fairly  good  growth  the  following 
season. 


SELECT    tiftRDY    SHRUBS. 

EuoNvius  ALATus  Or  Japanese  winged- 
barked  euonymus  is  a  most  desirable 
large  shrub  of  broad  dense  form,  its  wood 
buds  in  spring  are  pink,  its  foliage,  neat 
and  plentiful  at  all  times,  is  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  autumn  when  it  assumes  a 
pink  and  dark  red  hue.  Its  whitish  flo  a  - 
ers  are  numerous  and  insignificant,  but 
its  small  scarlet  fruits  are  ((uite  showy  in 
fall.  It  is  hardy,  easy  to  grow,  does  not 
get  beyond  bounds,  and  it  is  seldom 
troubled  with  bark  scale,  a  marked  point 
in  its  favor. 

ExociioRDA  GRANDiFOKA  also  a  Japan- 
ese large  shrub  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
plants  of  our  gardens,  blooming  in  Mn^y 
in  great  beauty  and  profusion.  It  has 
white  showy  flowers.  Quite  a  common 
shrub  in  nurseries  and  gardens,  hardy 
and  easily  grown,  and  one  that  should  be 


FoRSVTHiAS  are  all  yellow  flowered  and 
natives  of  China  and  Japan,  they  bloom 
in  April  and  .May  before  the  leaves  appear. 
Fortune;  of  upright  form  is  perhaps  the 
best  for  general  purposes;  suspensa  being 
of  trailing  habit  is  excellent  to  use  as  an 
ornamental  vine,  but  it  must  be  supported , 
for  itself  it  will  neither  cling  nor  twine. 

Alth.eas  (Hibiscus  Syriacus)  bloom  in 
late  summer  and  early  fall,  are  showy, 
and  very  useful  in  the  garden.  Among 
the  best  are  Compacta,  finale-flowered, 
white  with  chocolate  center;  TotusAlbus, 
single,  pure  white,  one  of  the  best;  Pur- 
pureus  semi-pleno,  a  fine  and  uncommon 
tint  of  purple;  and  Leopoldii  fl.  pi  ,  large 
double,  flesh  color  shaded  with  rose. 
Prune  them  back  considerably  every  year 
in  order  to  get  fine  fall  flowers. 

Of  Hydrangea  paniculata  we_  have 
three  distinct  forms,  the  first  has  upright 
panicles  of  "single"  white  flowers  that 
open  in  July,  then  comes  the  grandifJora 
in  August  and  September  with  immense 
panicles  of  "double"  white  flowers  chang- 
ing with  age  to  rose  tinted. and afterthat 
comes  another  "single"  flowered  form  not 
unlike  the  first,  but  distinct  in  its  time  of 
blooming;  its  flowers  fade  to  rose  or  car- 
mine tinted.  Strong  young  plants  to  be- 
gin with,  then  good  soil,  moisture,  and 
hard  pruning  are  what  they  need.  This 
hydrangea  is  hardy  away  in  the  north- 
western states.  The  oak-leaved  hydran- 
gea (H.  quercifolia)  also  does  well  here, 
and  blooms  at  midsummer.  Although  a 
native  o(  our  .\lleghany  'fountains  it  is 
one  of  our  best  garden  shrubs. 


TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 

In  Gardening,  Feb.  1,  you  give  instruc- 
tions about  digging  and  preparing  holes 
for  planting  trees,  for  which  many  thanks. 
It  was  what  I  wanted  to  know,  as  1 
have  quite  a  lot  of  fine  evergreens  I  wish 
to  plant  this  spring.  I  bought  two-year 
old  transplanted  seedlings  and  have 
grown  them  two  years  in  my  flower 
garden  Thev  now  have  good  leaders 
and  are  accustomed  to  the  sun.  When 
.shall  1  plant  them?  L.  G.  C. 

Chrisman,  Va. 

,4;i,s  If  they  are  arbor  vitajs,  fir  trees 
or  spruces,  you  may  plant  them  about 
the  same  time  as  you  plant  your  early 
potatoes,  that  is  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  and  mellow  enough 
to  work;  it  is  safer  to  delay  planting  i  ine 
tree.>,  red  cedar  and  other  junipers  some 
days  longer,  or  till  you  notice  the  wood 
buds  are  about  starting  to  swell.  Be 
very  cartful  not  to  expose  the  roots  to 
sunshine  or  wind  between  digging  and 
planting  time.  In  planting  spread  the 
roots  well  out,  introduce  fine  dryish 
earth  between  and  among  them,  tread 
the  soil  firmly,  and  it  need  be  give  agood 
watering,  then  a  mulching.  If  by  any 
chance  the  roots  should  get  dry  or  ex- 
posed, after  planting  for  several  days, 
and  twice  a  day  except  in  moist  weather, 
sprinkle  the  evergreens  overhead  from  a 
fine  watering  pot  rose  till  they  recover 
themselves  enough  to  get  along  without  it. 


SNOWDROP  TREE. 

( Ilnlcsin  letniptera.) 

Mr.  Egan,  page   1 14-,  says  this  tree  is 

hardy  with  him.    It  has  failed  with  mein 

northern  Indiana     Will  Mr.  Egan  kindly 

say  how  he  treats  it?  N.  B. 

No  special  treatment  other  than  ac- 
corded plants  I  have  reason  to  think  not 
over  hardy.  I  put  such  plants  in  sheltered 
positions, "in  well  drained  rather  poor  soil, 
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ill  order  to  induce  early  ripening  of  wood. 
Mr.  Simmons,  superintendent  of  Grace- 
land  Cemetery,  Chicago,  states  that  this 
species  is  hardy  with  him.  His  soil  is 
^-atidv,  hence  the  drainage  perfect. 

W.  C.  EOAN. 


FERTILIZER  FOR  OLD  SflRUBBERy. 

J.  I).  H.,  Chicago,  writes:  "What  is  a 
good  fertilizer  forold  snowballs  and  other 
shrubbery  which  have  been  planted 
thirty-five  years  and  show  a  want  of 
some  stimulants?  1  have  available  hard 
wood  ashes,  ground  bone  and  horse  and 
cow  manure." 

/177S.  First  of  all  go  into  that  shrub- 
bery and  thin  it,  if  that  is  necessary,  cut- 
ting out  all  the  dead  and  sickly  I)ranehes 
and  stems,  and  head  back  the  long  naked 
ones,  say  hall  their  length.  This  will 
spoil  a  good  deal  of  this  3-ear's  flowering 
shoots,  but  one  cannot  help  that.  Gather 
up  and  rake  out  all  the  prunings  and  cart 
them  away  and  burn  them;  this  will 
leave  the  shrubbery  beds  all  nice  and 
clean  and  ready  for  fertilizing.  Now  sow 
wood  ashes  broadcast  over  all  the  sur- 
face, say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
rake  it  in  with  a  longtined,  new  steel 
rake.  Then  mi.x  the  horse  and  cow  ma- 
nure together,  using  more  of  the  latter  if 
possible,  and  spread  a  solid  carpet  of  it, 
4-  to  5  inches  deep  all  over  the  shrubbery 
bed,  leaving  it  there  over  summer.  If  you 
had  some  fresh  field  loam  mi.xed  with  the 
manure  before  applying  the  dressing,  the 
compost  would  be  much  better.  It  will 
act  as  a  mulch  in  summer  as  well  as  a 
substantial  fertilizer.  Don't  dig  shrub- 
bery beds  that  are  a  living  mass  of  roots; 
it  is  well  enough  to  fork  the  empty  spaces 
betw'een  the  shrubs,  and  little  more  than 
scarify  the  general  surface  to  make  it  per- 
vious to  air  and  water.  Feed  the  ground 
from  the  top  and  reoeat  the  dressing  an- 
other year.  Ground  bone  is  excellent,  too, 
but  had  better  be  scarified  into  the  soil; 
half  as  much  as  of  ashes  woulcf  be  a  fair 
dressing,  but  the  ashes  and  manure  are 
enough  to  put  one  at  one  time. 


fl  DOUBLE-FLOWERED   FINK  SFIRflEfl. 

C.  S.  H.,  Higganum,  Conn.,  writes:  In 
a  bouquet  at  the  cemetery  I  saw  some 
branches  of  a  double  pink  spirjeathat  ap- 
peared to  be  almost  identical  with  the 
double  Spirxa  Reeresi,  excepting  in  color, 
which  was  a  very  pretty  shade  of  pink. 
Can  \'Ou  tell  me  what  it  is? 

Ans.  There  is  no  pink  spiraea  answer- 
ing that  description,  so  far  as  we  know 
—and  we  know  most  of  them  that  are 
worth  growing.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
it  must  have  been  a  spray  of  the  double 
I)ink  hawthorn,  whose  flowers  much  re- 
semble those  of  the  double  Reeves's 
spirjea,  and  are  in  bloom  about  the 
same  time,  say  about  Decoration  Day. 
rity  you  couldn't  send  us  a  little  bit- 
even  a  leaf  or  a  tip  of  a  branch  would 
help  us  to  tell  what  it  is. 


.\.SDROMEDAS,are  they  poisonous  to  the 
touch?  asks  one  of  your  correspondents, 
l)agcl4r).  We  have  handled  a  great  many 
thousands  of  Andromeda  Mariana,  A 
niccmosa  and  A.  ligustrina,  and  also  col- 
lected seeds  from  them  and  never  per- 
ceived any  ill  efleets  from  it,  but  it  is  quite 
common  to  find  poison  ivy  (Rhus  toxico- 
dendron) growing  with  such  shrubs,  and 
occasionally  some  of  our  men  get  badlj' 
lioisoned  by  that.  Wm.  I!.\ssi-;tt. 

New  Jersey. 

Jatan  Mapi.ks  i-rom  Seed.— O.  G.  R. 
asks:     "Can  I  grow  these  from  seed,  and 


Yes,  easily.  You  know  maple  seeds  of 
any  kind,  if  kept  dry,  retain  their  vitality 
only  a  short  time,  and  this  necessitates 
that  they  he  sown  as  soon  as  ripe;  or  if 
the  seeds  are  to  be  kept  from  fall  to  spring 
keep  them  over  winter  in  sand  or  earth. 
As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe  or  received 
from  elsewhere  sow  them  broadcast  in  a 
cold  frame,  covering  thinlv,  and  shade 
with  lath-shading.  Our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Trumpy,  raises  thousands  of  Japanese 
maples  in  this  way. 


The  Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE  VINES. 

One  of  our  readers  who  has  been  much 
interested  in  our  recent  articles  on  this 
subject  writes:  "We  have  a  city  palm 
house  built  upon  an  upper  story  and  all 
our  climbers  must  be  grown  in  pots  or 
boxes.  The  enclosed  list  embraces  all  the 
vines  mentioned  in  the  articles  referred 
to." 

Ans.  AUamandanobilis,grandmoraa.nd 
ScAot^y/ are  first-rate  woody  vines  and  all 
do  well  in  pots;  indeed  they  can  be  better 
handled  in  pots  than  when  planted  out, 
by  drying  and  resting  them  at  will,  and 
having  them  in  a  flush  of  growth  and 
bloom  when  we  will. 

Aristolochia  elegans,  ornithoceplialn 
and  Sturtevantii  do  well  in  pots. 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  speciosa,  and 
spectabilis  are  fine  pot  plants,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  allamandas  can  be  humored 
better  in  pots  than  when  planted  out. 

Bignonia  venusta  and  B.  Chamberlavvii 
do  well  enough  in  oots  or  boxes,  and"  be- 
cause of  their  floral  advantages,  should 
not  be  omitted,  but  they  do  better  when 
planted  out. 

Cerejjs  triangularis  does  fine  in  a  pot. 

Clerodendron  Balfourii  is  an  excellent 
pot  plant.  If  you  ever  visited  any  of  the 
great  summer  exhibitions  of  the  Roval 
Hort.  Society  of  England,  you  must  have 
noticed  that  this  is  most  always  one  of 
the  chief  specimen  plants  in  bloom,  and 
pot  grown. 

Ipomcea  Horsfallias,  Thompsoni,  and 
i>an  are  good  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  with  growth  and  blooms  in  propor- 
tion to  their  root  room. 

Nepenthes  distillatoria,  as  a  plant  onlv; 

Passiflora  racemosa,  either  in  a  pot, 
box,  or  planted  out;  if  planted  out  it 
makes  more  growth  and  has  more  blooms. 

Qujsqualis  indica,  grow  it  in  a  box. 

Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum  does  well  in  a 
box. 

Thunhergia  laurifolia  an  1  T.  Harrisii 
are  two  names  for  one  plant,  the  proper 
one  being  laurifolia.  It  does  well  in  a 
pot  or  box,  but  grows  and  blooms  more 
when  planted  out. 

Ihihrothamnus  (properly  Cestrum) 
Newelli grows  fine  in  a  box, 'and  good  in 
a  pot. 

Clematis  indivisa,  probablv  better  in  a 
pot  or  box  than  planted  out." 

Displadenia  hybrida  in  a  pot.  Lovely 
flowers,  but  sometimes  very  refractorv  as 
regards  growing  well. 

Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  does 
very  well  in  a  pot  or  box. 

Tacsonia  Van  Volxenii  may  be  grown 
in  a  pot  or  box  with  fair  results,  but  to 
have  it  in  all  its  glory  it  should  be  planted 
out. 

Lapageria  rosea,  grow  it  in  a  pot  oi' 
box. 

Pilogync  saavis,  we  don't  reconmiend 
it  for  this  purjiose. 


Tecomas  mentioned  are  fine  but  we  do 
not  recommend  them  for  a  palm  house. 

Lonicera  fachsioides,  not  for  a  hothouse. 
It  is  hardy. 

Gelsemium  sempervirens,  gooi  for  a 
cool  house,  but  not  for  a  palm  house. 
Still  at  John  L.  Gardener's  near  Boston, 
there  is  a  small  greenhouse  pretty  well 
filled  with  this  sweet  little  vine.  It  live.s 
fairly  well  out  of  doors  at  Dosoris. 

Hexacentris  coccinea,  IpomoEa  Bron- 
soni,  Mandevillea  siiaveolens,  Myrsiphyl- 
him  asparagoides  (greenhouse  smilax), 
and  Solamim  Seaforthianum  are  very 
pretty  in  their  way,  but  not  such  vines  as 
we  would  advise  you  to  plant  in  a  palm 
house.  The  Cardiospernmm  hirsutum 
and  Vitis  heterophylla  humilifolia  are 
hardy  and  not  at  all  adapted  for  your 
purpose. 


FflNCy-LEflVED  CflLftDIUMS. 

I  see  A.  Blanc  &  Co.  advertising  to 
furnish  the  readers  of  Gardening  five 
fancy  ealadiums  for  50  cents.  Where  can 
I  raise  them  best?  If  in  the  flower  garden 
in  the  sun  or  partial  shade  from  houses, 
or  on  the  banks  of  my  lily  pond,  and  here 
in  sun  or  shade  froni  a  large  oak  tree? 
Where  and  how  keep  the  roots  in  winter? 
H'in  cellar  in  dirt  or  hung  up  dry  like 
crinums?  l[  <_;_ 

Get  them.  They  love  warmth,  partial 
shade,  and  protection  from  winds.  When 
received  put  them  into  small  pots,  one 
tuber  in  each.  Keep  them  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  give  no  more  water  than  to 
keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,  and  avoid 
rushing  them  into  growth.  When  they 
begin  to  grow  give  them  more  light, 
more  ventilation  and  a  little  more  water. 
After  inuring  gradually  to  outside  tem- 
perature plant  them  out  in  a  sheltered, 
slightly  shaded  place  where  the  ground  is 
somewhat  moist  in  your  flower  garden; 
or  repot  them  and  grow  them  in  pots  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  piazza  or  outside 
where  you  may  have  Rex  begonias.  As 
regards  by  the  side  of  the  pond,  that  isan 
experiment,  and  if  the  soil  is  not  too  cold 
and  wet  we  would  expect  them  to  do  well 
there,  on  the  shady  side  ofthe  oak.  Much 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  plant 
and  the  variety;  the  finer  bred  kinds  with 
highly  colored,  pellucid,  almost  greenless 
leaves  are  not  well  adapted  for  roughing 
it,  but  as  they  are  quite  expensive  proba- 
bly you  won't  get  them.  Winter  them 
dry,  much  as  you  would  gloxinias,  and  in 
a  warmish  rather  than  cold  room.  The 
tubers  increase  in  size  and  multiply  in 
quantity  year  alter  year.  Thev  are  a 
good  deal  used  as  fine-foliaged  po"t  plants 
in  summer,  also  in  the  filling  of  windows 
and  veranda  boxes. 


CflLflDlLIHS,    FflNCy  LEAVED. 

0.  G.  B., Frankfort  Springs,  Pa.,  asks: 
".■\re  the  fancy -leaved  varieties  suitable  for 
veranda  step  decorations,  position  facing 
west,  with  no  trees  nearer  than  60  feet, 
and  if  so.  how  large  will  they  grow  with 
fair  care  in  such  positions?"  ' 

Ans.  Some  of  the  commoner  varieties 
such  as  Chantini,  Bieolor  splendens. 
Napoleon  III  and  Belleymei,  may  grow 
well  e  ough  there;  it  depends  a  good  deal 
on  how  they  are  brought  up  and  the  care 
they  receive.  If  potted  so  as  to  make  all 
of  their  growth  out  of  doors,  and  they 
get  abundance  of  water  thev  can  begro  wii 
there,  but  not  to  full  size.  Fancy  eala- 
diums, like  Rex  begonias,  prefer  thin 
shade,  if  you  give  them  this  sav  by  the 
shelter  afforded  from  near-bv  vines  they 
will  grow  fairly  well.      Up  close  by  the 
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piazza  they  will  grow  better  and  even  on 
the  piazza  if  not  much  darkened  by  vines 
they  will  do  nicely.  The  size  of  the  plants 
will  depend  on  the  age  and  size  of  the 
"bulbs,"  the  number  used  in  a  pot,  the 
size  of  the  pot,  and  the  general  treatment. 
We  have  had  very  pretty  stocky  plants  2 
to  3  feet  high  in  5  or  6-inch  pots,  and 
specimens  3  to  5  feet  high  in  12-inch  pots 
or  small  tubs.  Planted  out  in  abed  in  the 
garden  in  thin  shade  and  where  sheltered 
from  strong  wind  they  grow  ver\-  nicely. 
What  handsome  plants  they  are.  In 
Dreer's  catalogue  we  find  50  distinct 
kinds  offered  for  $10;  Saul,  Vanghan  and 
others  too  offer  them. 


PITC«ER  PLANTS. 

{^Nepenthes) . 

These  are  among  the  most  interesting 
and  striking  of  tropical  plants,  easily 
grown  in  our  hothouses,  and  always 
attract  attention.  They  are  mostly 
indigenous  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
with  headquarters  in  the  mountains  of 
Borneo.  But  many  of  our  finest  varieties 
are  h  vbrids  of  garden  origin,  America  lead- 
ing in  this  direction.  Some  twenty  to  t  wen- 
tv-five  years  ago  in  Mr.  Such's  nurseries  at 
South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  the  late  Mr.  Taplin 
succeeded  in  hybridizing  several  species, 
getting  seed  from  them  and  raising  a 
multitude  of  these  hybrid  seedlings.  A 
good  many  of  these  were  sold  to  Euro- 
pean nurserymen,  who  in  time  propa- 
gated them,  named  them,  and  "sent  them 
out." 

In  all  prominent  conservatories  and 
hothouses  we  now  find  pitcher  plants 
grown  in  considerable  numbers.  They 
occupy  wooden  cabin-baskets  and  are 
suspended  from  the  roof  after  the  manner 
of  orchids,  every  leaf  tipped  with  a 
pendent  pitcher,  they  are  also  grown  as 
pot  plants,  their  stems  tied  up  to  a  stake 
and  their  pitchers  hanging  down  all 
about  them.  Not  unfrequently  some 
varieties  as  .V.  distillatoria,  in  warm, 
moist  greenhouses  are  trained  along  under 
the  roof  as  vines. 

The  plants  like  a  compost  of  fibrous 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  and  good 
drainage.  Nauchroot  room  is  unnecessary 
for  they  are  not  liberal  rooting  plants. 
Their  roots  are  black  or  dark  colored,  and 
to  an  untrained  eye  look  more  dead  than 
alive,  they  require  the  most  careful  han- 
dling though,  for  they  are  very  sensitive 
to  injury.  The  nepenthes  are  moisture 
loving  plants,  they  like  lots  of  water  at 
the  root,  and  daily  syringings  overhead, 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  at  all  times. 
Shade  them  from  sunshine,  at  the  same 
time  grow  them  up  as  near  to  the  shaded 
glass  as  practicable,  for  they  love  thecon 
densed  light,  and  such  treatment  makes 
them  short  jointed  and  many  leaved, 
which  in  all  well  grown  plants  means 
many  pitchered,  every  leaf  carrying  a 
pitcher.  A  night  temperature  of  65°  in 
winter  suits  them  admirably. 

After  the  shoots  are  over  a  year  old  if 
they  are  getting  too  long  to  look  neat,  or 
too  long  jointed,  or  miss  pitchering  satis- 
factorily we  generally  cut  them  back  and 
give  the  younger  growths  the  room. 

The  pitchers  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
flowers,  they  are  simply  ornamental 
appendages  to  the  leaves,  the  flowers  are 
small,  greenish  and  inconspicuous,  and 
are  borne  on  racemes  near  the  end  of  the 
shoots. 

All  of  the  pitcher  plants  are  insectivor- 
ous, or  rather  they  are  insect  traps.  The 
pitchers  secrete  a  sweetish  fluid,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  full  grown  their  lids  open 
and  insects  enter  and  partake  of  the 
ii|uid,  and  become  stupified  and   fall  into 


it  and  die.  And  the  hairs  inside  of  the 
pitchers  are  arranged  in  such  a  way,  that 
while  it  is  easy  enough  for  an  insect  enter 
and  sip  it  cannot  back  out,  it  has  got  to 
stay  there  and  perish.  But  the  idea  that 
these  insects  are  necessary  in  anyway  to 
the  life  of  the  plant  is  all  nonsense;  the 
cleaner  we  keep  the  pitchers  and  the  freer 
from  insects  the  longer  they  will  last  in 
perfection,  on  the  other  hand  the  more 
insects  that  enter  the  pitcher  and  die 
there,  the  sooner  the  pitcher  itself  decays. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  young  speci- 
men of  Nepenthes  Masteriana,  and  was 
engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  at 
Dosoris  two  years  ago.  This  pitcher 
plant  is  a  hybrid  obtained  by  Veitch  of 
London  from  crossing  N.  sanguinea  with 
N.  distillatoria,  and  we  believe  as  its  " 
raisers  claim  that  "this  is  indisputably 
the  finest  hybrid  nepenthes yetobtained." 
Our  picture  shows  the  most  striking 
young  pitcher  plant  of  any  kind  we  ever 
saw.  Its  pitchers,  of  a  deep  red  color, 
were  exceedingly  large,  a  foot  rule 
dropped  into  them  showed  the  smallest 
one  to  be  7  inches  and  the  largest  one 
nearly  11  inches  deep. 

Lest  critics  may  turn  to  Veitch 's  cata- 
logue, where  this  hybrid  is  shown  with 
shorter  and  wider  pitchers  and  a  pair  of 
deeply  serrated  wings,  tnen  look  at  our 
picture  with  its  long  handsome  wingless 
pitchers,  and  regard  them  as  totally  dif- 
ferent plants  we  would  say:  No,  they  are 
the  same  thing,  Veitch's  figure  is  that  of 
a  pitcher  from  a  short  leaf  from  a  bud 
near  the  ground,  ours  of  characteristic 
leaves  of  the  plant  when  it  had  assumed 
vigorous  growth,  and  ours  are  by  far  the 
finest.  As  regards  this  point  Mr.  William 
Robinson  of  the  great  Ames  Gardens, 
North  Easton,  Mass.,  and  who  has  the 
choicest  collection  of  these  plants  in  the 
country  writes: 

"The  basal  pitchers  vary  much  in  their 
structure  from  those  of  stem  leaves,  and, 
this  is  why  Veitch's  picture  (of  a  basal 
pitcher)  is  so  very  different  from  the  one 
I  send  you  [identical  with  those  of  the 
Dosoris  specimen. — Ed.]  by  this  mail." 


GREENHOUSES  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

I  am  a  practical  gardener  and  have  lived 
here  a  good  many  years,  and  lean  assure 
you  that  we  not  only  have  permanent 
greenhouses  but  use  them  to  the  extent 
that  we  consider  them  indispensable.  In 
some  of  the  nurseries  about  the  city 
where  they  have  lean-to  structures  covered 
with  moveable  sash,  the  sash  is  taken  off  in 
summer.  But  the  greenhouses  proper,  full 
span,  three-quarter,  and  conservator}'  of 
which  there  are  many  in  New  Orleans, 
are  permanent  structures  with  fixed 
glazed  roofs,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
here  for  twentj'  years.  They  are  built  of 
all  kinds  of  material,  but  the  best  is  first- 
class  cypress  and  double-thick  or  ground 
glass.  Unfortunately  many  of  our  city 
greenhouses  have  been  built  to  conform 
with  the  architecture  of  the  dwelling 
house  and  with  no  heed  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants,  an  evil  often  apparent 
when  the  house  carpenter  or  architect, 
rather  than  the  professional  greenhouse 
builder  or  gardener,  has  the  planning  of 
such  structures. 

We  have  a  light  frame  set  about  IS 
inches  or  2  feet  above  the  glass,  this  is  to 
support  a  canvas,  cotton,  or  linen  shad- 
ing fixed  on  rollers  and  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  light  pul- 
leys and  a  rope.  This  shading  admits 
plenty  light  and  allows  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  through  between  it  and  the  glass; 
thus  helping  to  reduce  the  temperature  in 
the  greenhouse  in  hot  summer  weather. 


[The  same  thing  is  in  use  in  the  northern 
states  in  the  case  ofgreenhouses  filled 
with  odontoglossums,  masdevallias  and 
other  cool  orchids,  for  which  it  is  so 
desirable  to  have  the  temperature  as  low 
as  possible  during  the  hot  weather.— Ed] 
It  may  also  be  lowered  in  winter  to  keep 
out  frost.  We  likewise  use  a  coat  of 
whitewash  shading  on  the  glass  in  sum- 
mer, renewing  it  from  time  to  time.  01 
course  a  large  number  of  our  greenhouse 
plants  are  set  out  of  doors  in  summer, 
still  we  keep  our  greenhouses  pretty  full 
all  the  time,  having  ferns,  variegated 
leaved  and  other  plants  in  them,  and  all 
grow  beautifully.  C.  R.  Pantek. 


Greenhouse  Door  Freezing  Tight. — 
E.  O.  N.  writes:  My  two  outside  doors 
to  greenhouse  fit  tight  and  in  freezing 
weather,  especially  at  night,  the  con- 
densed water  runs  on  the  inside  and 
freezes  the  door  fast  to  the  sill  and  is 
almost  impossible  to  open.  How  can  I 
manage  this? 

Ans. — As  your  doors  now  are  you  can- 
not prevent  the  freezing.  Having  two 
doors  to  your  greenhouse  let  one  of  them 
be  shut  up  tight  for  the  winter;  to  the 
other  build  a  little  porch  or  vestibule 
entrance,  say  -tx-i  feet,  with  a  door  in 
front,  both  doors  opening  to  the  inside. 
As  the  vestibule  will  not  be  heated  there 
will  be  no  condensed  moisture  to  run 
down  on  the  inside  to  get  frozen  to  the 
sill,  hence  the  door  will  be  always  free 
and  easv  to  open;  and  if  the  vestibule  is 
tight  no  ice  vi'ill  ever  form  at  the  sill  of 
the  inner  door,  and  you  will  never  expe- 
rience any  trouble.  The  pathway  of  the 
greenhouse  should  slope  gently  back  to 
the  inside  from  the  sill,  and  never,  as  we 
often  find  it,  from  the  inside  forward  to 
the  sill.  The  vestibule  maj'  be  made  of 
boards  altogether,  or  with  glazed  sides 
as  one  may  chose;  we  prefer  it  with 
glazed  sides  and  a  glazed  roof,  just  like 
a  part  of  the  greenhouse. 


Snapdragons  in  Winter.— Your  note 
about  these,  page  155,  reminds  me  of  m^- 
old  pit  greenhouse  in  which  I  used  to 
grow  a  number  of  snapdragons,  also 
bleeding  heart  and  Deutzia  gracilis,  all  of 
which  forced  well  in  it,  and  I  had  only  a 
coal  oil  lamp  to  heat  it  in  very  cold 
weather.  Oh,  me!  if  I  had  only  had  Gar- 
dening in  my  young  days  would  not  my 
flowers  have  been  gorgeous. 

L  G.  Chrisman. 


Orchids. 


ORCHID   NOTES. 

The  proper  way  of  ventilating  orchid 
houses  is  of  very  much  importance.  .\ 
supply  of  pure  air  is  necessary,  but  cold 
draughts  are  injurious  and  must  he 
guarded  against.  A  good  wa\'  to  venti- 
late is  when  the  thermometer  in  the  cool 
house  indicates  55°;  in  the  intermediate 
house,  where  the  majority  ofthe  cattleyas 
are  grown,  65°,  and  when  it  rises  to  70° 
in  the  stove  or  warmest  house,  raise  the 
top  ventilators  one  inch,  and,  if  the  tern 
perature  continues  to  increase,  gradually 
raise  the  ventilators  till  by  noon,  if  it  is 
not  too  windy,  they  may  be  raised  to 
four  inches  at  this  time  of  the  year- 
March.  Gradually  close  them  up  again 
till  by  3  o'clock  or  earlier  they  should  be 
shut  tight.  In  very  cold  and  windy 
weather  a  chink  to  allow  the  impure  air 
to  escape  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
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Never  give  side  ventilation  to  orchids. 
ICnglish  growers  recommend  bottom  air, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing;  it  is  given 
Ijy  means  of  sliding  shutters  below  the 
hot  water  pipe  line,  and  is  an  excellent 
method  for  lowering  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  and  as  the  air  is  warmed  by 
the  hot  water  pipes  before  it  reaches  the 
plants  it  is  productive  of  no  inj  iry.  Ven- 
tilation is  not  the  sole  means  ot  keeping 
down  the  temperature;  shading  and 
damping  down  the  floors  and  benches  are 
other  important  factors.  Where  the 
greenhouses  are  in  a  range,  a  good  way  to 
change  the  air  isto  open  the  ventilators  in 
the  cool  house  and  also  open  the  doors  of 
the  several  other  compartments. 

SiHDiNG. — If  the  winter  rains  have 
washed  the  paint  (white  lead  and  naph- 
tha) off  the  glass,  and  if  the  condition  of 


the  weather  does  not  permit  a  renewal  of 
the  application,  "scrim"  or  cheesecloth 
can  be  run  up  along  the  glass  inside  the 
house.  It  is  very  cheap  and  suitable,  but 
not  sufficiently  heavy  for  summer  shad- 
ing. In  shading  the  idea  should  be  not 
to  exclude  the  sun's  rays  entirely,  but  to 
soften  and  temper  them  that  they  will 
not  burn  the  plants.  Different  species  re- 
quire different  degrees  of  shade,  and  a 
few  species,  Dendrobiuni  nohile,  Sobralia 
and  Pbajus  in  variety,  and  Cypripediutn 
insigne,  provided  the  greenhouse  is  kept 
moist  and  they  are  not  too  near  the 
glass,  do  not  need  it  at  all. 

The  following  orchids  are  in  bloom  on 
this  place  just  now:  C<vlogync  cristata, 
which  may  be  said  to  retjuire  generous 
treatment.  When  the  specimens  get  too 
large  it  is  better  to  divide  them. 


Brassavola  glauca.  which  has  pale 
green  flowers  with  a  large  white  lip;  it 
does  well  on  blocks.  Oncklium  sphacela- 
luw,  a  reliable  old  species  with  yellow 
flowers;  it  does  best  with  basket  culture. 
Phajus  grandifoUiis.  We  have  a  very  fine 
lot  of  this  fine  old  orchid  just  cominginto 
bloom;  I  pot  it  in  a  compost  of  two- 
thirds  peat  fibre  and  one  of  sphagnum 
moss,  with  about  two  inches  of  drainage. 
Cypripcdium  Boxallii  and  C.  Pitcheri- 
aiium,  which  is  a  fine  variety  of  C.  Har- 
risianum  and  often  blooms  twice  a  year. 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cattleyas  extant,  and  not  yet 
plentiful;  color  is  a  rich  purplish  crimson 
of  the  shade  of  some  of  the  finer  forms  of 
Lrtlia  purptirata.  Grow  it  in  baskets 
in  an  intermediate  temperature. 

Orange,  N  J.  Wm.  Fitzvvii.liam. 


Roses. 


I  found  from  experience  that  my  roses 
did  not  do  well  under  double  glazed  sash. 
1  have  now  removed  the  inside  glass,  but 
one  of  our  florists  informs  me  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  be  successful  with  roses 
in  my  conservatory.  It  is  properly 
heated  with  hot  water  and  Is  located  on 
the  south-east  of  my  house,  where  it  gets 
the  sun  all  day.  He  claims  that  the  sun's 
raj'S  do  not  strike  the  roses  properlj' 
through  the  perpendicular  glass  on  the 
sides  and  the  quarter-inch  thick  ribbed 
sky  light  glass  on  the  top  does  not  give 
them  the  right  kind  of  light.  We  have 
had  some  roses  but  nearly  all  have  been 
malformed  and  imperfect,  but  the  bushes 
seem  healthy  and  are  free  from  aphis,  red 
spider  and  mildew  and  although  I  have 
had  the  inside  glass  out  only  two  days 
the  plants  seem  to  look  better  already. 
If  roses  can  be  grown  successfully  I  want 
to  accumulate  young  plants  for  next 
winter.  With  the  new  conditions  I  cannot 
see  why  they  will  not  do  well.  I  love  the 
flowers  and  am  willing  to  put  plenty  of 
work  on  them  but  want  success.  My 
wife  is  a  crank  on  begonias  (and  by  the 
way  who  has  the  finest  selections  of  the 
latter?)  and  I  ditto  on  roses,  and  if  the 
latter  can  be  successfully  grown  in  our 
conservatory  we  will  make  a  specialty  of 
the  two.  A.  L.  W.  ■ 

DesMoines,  Iowa. 

Double  glazing  is  bad  for  roses.  Rose 
bushes  planted  on  the  front  bench  and 
next  the  glass  should  give  you  prettv 
nice  flowers  though  not  equal' perhaps  to 
regular  greenhouse  blossoms,  and  while 
Papa  Gontier  and  some  other  easv-to- 
grow  sorts  may  bloom  beautifully,  Perle 
desjardins,  American  Beauty  and  some 
others  may  be  disappointing".  How  well 
the  roses  may  do  there  and  what  varie- 
ties are  best  suited  for  the  place  is  a 
question  of  expeiiment  largely.  But  as 
you  have  a  propagating  corner  in  your 
bench,  strike  a  lot  of  cuttings  any  wav, 
you  will  need  the  plants  to  set  out  in'a 
bed  in  the  garden  in  summer  for  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn  blossoms.  Lots  of  tea 
roses  grow  and  bloom  very  prettily  in 
this  way. 

About  begonias.  Write  to  Storrs  & 
Harrison  Co  ,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Henry 
A.  Dreer,  G.  R.  Gause  &  Co.,  Siebrecht  & 
Wadley,  and  others  advertising  green- 
house plants  in  G.\RnENiNO  for  their 
catalogues  of  plants. 
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Butted  Glass,  One  of  Its  Evils.— Mr. 
C.  H.  Allen,  of  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  one  of 
the  best  carnation  growers  near  New 
York,  built  a  new  greenhouse  last  year, 
using  the  butted  glass  in  glazing.  He 
likes  the  system  very  well,  except  in  one 
point,  the  winds  drive  the  sand  and  dirt 
in  at  the  joints  between  the  panes,  and 
they  adhere  to  the  moisture  on  the  in- 
side of  the  glass,  looking  and  being  both 
niessv,  and  causing  more  shade  than  is 
desirable;  and  this  dirt  cannot  be  hosed 
off  the  glass  till  there  conies  a  bright 
morning,  for  any  attempt  to  wash  it  ofl" 
in  dull  or  moist  weather  would  wet  the 
plants  underneath,  causing  body  damp 
and  mouldy  flowers.  The  glass  in  his 
older  greenhouses  glazed  with  lapped 
glass  was  cleaner  than  that  where  the 
butted  svstem  w.-is  in  use. 


Novelties  vs.  Standard  Varieties.— 
No  matter  whether  it  be  in  the  matter  of 
vegetables  or  fruits  or  ornamental  plants 
or  flowers,  place  your  dependence  for 
crops  on  standard  varieties  only,  never 
give  them  up  to  make  room  for  some 
lauded,  untried  novelty.  But  don't  let 
this  disparage  the  novelties  in  the  least  in 
your  estimation,  get  and  grow  every 
likely  one  you  feel  interested  in,  taking  it 
on  probation  rather  than  as  a  crop,  and 
after  having  obtained  a  satisfactory  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  it, grow  or  rejectit  the 
next  year  as  its  merits  or  demerits  may 
suggest. 

Tuberous  Begonias  in  the  Flower 
Garden.— Mr.  Robert  Caie  of  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia  writes;  "If  you  should 
visit  Yarmouth  next  summer  we  will 
introduce  you  to  as  tine  a  bed  of 
begonias  as  you  have  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  are  indebted  to  Pit- 
lochrie,  Scotland,  for  the  idea  that  they 
would  flourish  in  outdoor  beds  here.  I 
reasoned,  if  they  grew  there,  why  not 
here?  My  gardener  thought  they  would 
not,  but  they  have,  and  every  American 
visitor  we  have  had  here  declareu  that 
they  had  never  seen  any  begonias  as 
handsome."  We  are  glad  to  know  thev 
do  so  well  there.  Sometimes,  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  states  they  behave  very 
encouragingly,  at  other  times  exasperat- 
ingly.  The  cool  mild  summers  of  Nova 
Scotia  suit  them  admirably. 

Thompson's  Gardener's  Assistant  is 
we  consider,  the  best  all  round  book  on 
practical  gardening  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, from  first  to  last  it  is  the  voice  of 
mature  experience.  It  was  one  of  the  text 
books  of  our  apprentice  days  and  it  has 
been  an  oft  consulted  stand-by  ever  since. 
But  that  edition  is  getting  old;  varieties 
of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  have 
changed  a  good  deal  since  it  was  written, 
so  too  have  mechanical  appliances,  con- 
struction, etc.  It  will  be  good  news  to 
many  a  one  however,  to  know,  that  it  is 
now  undergoing  a  complete  revision  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  of  Chiswick,  the  worthy 
successor  in  knowledge  and  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  great  Robert  Thompson, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  new  book 
will  resume  its  former  position  as  the  sun 
in  the  firmament  of  horticultural  litera- 
ture. 

An  uncallant  editor  is  our  brother 
oi  Gardening  World.  He  tells  us:  "Mr.  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews  some  months  ago 
declared  that  true  blue  was  unknown 
amongst  flowers,  as  nature  had  not  the 
color  on  her  palette.  A  horticulturist 
seems  to  have  found  true  blue  judging 
from  the  above  name  (Heavenly  Blue 
Morning  Glory)  he  gives  to  a  variety  of 
Ipowoi-a."  The  plant  in  question  is  not 
a  variety  at  all  but  Ipomoea  ruhro-cacru- 
lea,  a  true  species,  and  the  English  name 
"Heavenly  Blue"  was  given  to  it  by  Mrs. 
Theodosia  B.  Shepherd,  of  Ventura, 
California,  one  of  the  most  charming, 
enlightened,  enthusiastic,  and  successful 
of  America's  lady  florists.  The  name  was 
a  happy  one  too,  aptly  expressing  the 
loveliness  of  these  flowers  as  they  appear 
in  summer  mornings  in  our  sunny  South- 
em  and  Pacific  gardens. 

BuLU  Beds. — Don't  be  in  a  hurry  un- 
covering them.  But  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out upon  them  and  don't  let  the  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  or  narcissus  grow  up 
through  the  mulching  before  removing  it, 
in  part  at  least;  shoots  that  grow  up 
through  the  mulching  are  bleached  and 
will  neither  stand  warm  sunshine  nor 
cold  wind.     The  pcabrushor  wire  netting 


laid  over  the  beds  to  keep  the  hens  from 
scratching  them  are  as  necessary  yet  as 
before  and  should  be  left;  it  won't  hurt 
the  growing  bulbs.  In  thecase  of  crocus, 
snowdrops,  bulbocodium,  Siberian  squills 
and  other  very  early  blooming  bulbs  all 
rough  mulching  as  leaves orstraw  should 
be  removed,  but  any  loose  stuff,  as  fine 
manure  or  old  leaf  soil,  may  remain  and 
the  plants  allow  to  grow  up  through  it. 
In  warm  sunny  spots  the  earlier  bulbs 
will  soon  begin'to  show  themselves. 

Wanted  a  Garden  Man.— During  the 
last  four  or  five  weeks  we  have  had  sev- 
eral applications  from  our  subscribers  for 
a  man  to  take  general  charge  of  and  do 
the  work  about  a  small  suburban  or  city 
place,  and  because  we  did  not  know  of 
men  enough  for  all  we  had  to  disappoint 
several  of  the  applicants  The  kind  of 
man  asl-ed  for  is  very  well  expressed  in 
the  following  letter: 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  of  a  rehable 
man,  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of 
horses,  cow,  etc.,  also  doing  the  general 
trimming  up  around  the  place  in  the  gar- 
dening line,  without  being  a  professional 
in  this  latter  respect." 

If  any  lady  or  gentleman  knowing  such 
a  man  who  is  disengaged  and  can  confi- 
dently recommend  him,  will  send  us  his 
name',  they  will  confer  a  favor  on  some 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  desiring  to  en 
gage  such  a  workman. 

Pleasure  and  Recreation  in  a  Green- 
house.—Mr.  E.  0.  Nathurst  of  Tennessee, 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  and 
very  busy  business  man,  writes:  "I  have 
my  little  greenhouse,  40x16  feet,  in  oper- 
ation, and  it  is  my  sole  recreation.  My 
Marcchal  Neil  rose,  grafted  on  the  Chero- 
kee rose,  has  more  buds  than  I  care  to 
count;  my  calla  lilies  with  many  buds 
will  soon  bloom;  primroses  and  narcis- 
sus have  been  in  full  flower  tor  some 
time;  palms  and  agaves  are  growing 
nicely,  and  I  have  cauliflower,  cabbage, 
beets,  lettuce  and  radishes  in  flats  and  on 
benches.  I  feel  that  I  rush  into  the  sea- 
son. [Makeup  a  hotbed  to  relieve  you 
of  the  lettuces  and  beets,  and  a  cold 
frame  for  the  cauliflower  and  cabbage; 
this  will  give  you  room  to  grow  toma- 
toes, egg  plant,  peppers  and  flower  seeds 
in  flats  or  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  to  be 
transferred  to  frames  later  on.— Ed.]  This 
is  my  first  winter  with  a  greenhouse  to 
manage  at  spare  times,  and  I  enjoy  it 
very  much." 

The  Winter.— J)uring  the  present  win- 
ter we  have  had  an  unusual  amount  of 
fine,  clear,  open  weather,  but  it  hasn't 
been  a  mild  winter  by  any  means.  We 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  hard  and  con- 
tinuous frost,  but  very  littlesnow  or  rain, 
in  fact  it  has  been  a  clean,  dry  winter. 
What  its  effect  has  been  on  plants  is  un- 
known yet;  it  is  between  now  and  April 
that  plants  show  the  eflTects  of  winter. 
By  this  time  of  year  we  often  have  Japan- 
ese witch  hazel  and  naked  flowered  jessa- 
mine in  bloom,  but  this  season,  so  far, 
not  a  flower  is  open  yet.  Bamboos, 
—  Metake,  aurea,  Fortune!  and  other 
reputedly  hardy  sorts  that  usually  stand 
green  till  March  have  been  killed  to  the 
ground  a  month  ago.  Although  the 
stems  are  killed  the  roots  are  all  right 
and  will  again  throw  up  vigorous  shoots 
next  summer.  And  some  of  the  more  ten- 
der conifers,  notably  the  CaHfornian 
forms  of  Abies  concolor  have  had  their 
foliage  considerably  burned. 

Begonias.— E.  G.  Lodeman,  instructor 
in  horticulture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
\'.  Y.,  has  issued  a  list  of  over  a  hundred 
kinds  of  begonias  which  he   has  got   to- 
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gether  at  the  Experiment  Station  there. 
He  writes  us:  "Itis  our  intention  to  make 
this  collection  as  complete  as  possible,  the 
object  being  to  get  out  a  report  upon  this 
very  interesting  group  of  plants.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  begonia  is  sadly  in 
need  of  straightening  out  and  this  will  be 
one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  work 
which  we  have  in  hand."  We  are  very 
ulad  indeed  to  know  that  this  work  has 
l)ecn  undertaken  and  we  ask  our  readers 
lo  please  send  to  Mr.  Lodeman  slips,  cut- 
tings or  rooted  plants  of  any  begonias 
they  niny  h-we  that  you  think  he  may  not 
liave,  togctlicrwilli  tlKirnamis.  We'shall 
do  all  we  can  to  help  liini.  Begonias  are 
among  the  most  jxipular  of  window  and 
greenhouse  platits.  and  deservedly  so,  but 
their  nomenclature  except  among  the 
commoner  kinds  is  woefully  mixed  up. 
Mr.  Lodeman's  chief  aim  in  getting  every 
begonia  known  in  cultivation  with  us  to- 
gether is  to  get  their  names  straightened 
but  and  afterwards  keep  them  straight. 

Thk  American  Carnation  Societv 
held  its  fifth  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
L'Oth  and  21st  ult.  In  connection  with 
the  meeting  was  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  carnation  flowers,  including  all 
the  leading  varieties,  also  new  seedlings, 
and  other  seedlings  that  were  on  exhibi- 
tion a  second  or  third  time.  The  flowers 
shown  were  as  fine  as  the  art  of  man 
could  produce.  The  prize  varieties  in- 
cluded: white — Lizzie  McGowan,  Alaska, 
Storm  King,  T'ncle  John  and  Hinze's 
White;  light  pink— Bridesmaid,  Daybreak, 
William  Scott,  Mme.  Diaz  Albertini;  deep 
jjink — Tidal  Wave,  and  Thomas  Cart- 
ledge;  in  crimson — Meteor  was  alone;  and 
Portia  and  Hector  were  the  winning 
scarlets.  Among  the  fancy  flowers  Kitty 
Clover,  Buttercup,  and  Bouton  d'Or 
were  variegated  with  vellow  ground;  and 
Helen  Keller,  ChesteV  Pride,  and  J.  J. 
Harrison,  variegated  on  white  grounds. 
The  committee  on  nomenclature  reported 
that  the  names  of  over  seventy  new  vari- 
eties had  been  registered  for  1895-6! 
Well,  it  may  be  all  right  to  register  so 
many  new  names,  and  grow  and  dissem- 
inate the  fair  (we  mustn't  say  sweet,  for 
only  a  lew  of  the  carnations  of  to-day 
can  claim  much  fragrance)  debutantes, 
but  a  tenth  of  the  number  will  never  find 
popular  favor,  then  what's  the  use  of 
imposing  them  on  the  public?  At  this 
rate  new  carnations  are  becoming  almost 
as  numerous  as  new  chrysthemums. 
Pres.  F.  Dorner  said  in  the  Society's 
amended  list  of  carnations  in  last  year's 
report  the  names  of  .S.SO  varieties  are 
given! 


ABOUT  BEES. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Gardening  "A.  I). 
C."  asks  for  some  notes  on  bee  cult- 
ure. I  have  kept  bees  for  twenty-five 
years  for  pleasure.  Of  course  there  has 
been  some  profit  too,  but  a  love  for  bees 
was  the  inducement  to  keep  them.  If  A. 
I).  C.  does  not  know  the  .\  B  C  of  bee 
keeping,  I  would  not  advise  him  to  .trj- 
to  learn  it  from  bee  notes  in  any  periodi- 
cal, although  if  they  are  written  by  a 
practical  bee  keeper  they  must  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Let  A.  D.  C.  begin 
by  buying  a  good  work  on  bee  keeping 
and  "Ouinby's  Xew  Bee  Keeping"  (ad- 
vised by  the  editor,  page  168)  is  one  of 
best.  When  he  has  studied  a  little  let  him 
get  a  colony  of  good  Italian  b;es  in  a 
moveable  comb  hive,  and  here  he  should 
remember  that  whatever  hive  he  selects 
he  should  use  that  kind  altogether.  It  is 
bad  to  have  several  kinds  of  hives.  There 
can  be  no  interchanging  of  combs  or  fixt- 
ures.   The  Italian  bees  should  be  kept  by 


a  beginner  in  preference  to  the  black  ones 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  handled.  The  black  bees  on  being  dis- 
turbed in  opening  the  hive  will  run  wild, 
sometimes  leaving  the  comb  altogether 
and  clustering  outside  or  under  the  hive, 
while  the  Italians,  if  carefully  handled, 
remain  evenly  distributed  over  the  coml) 
and  perfectly  quiet.  I  have  often  held  a 
comb  covered  with  bees  and  watched  the 
Italian  queen  in  the  act  of  laying,  passing 
from  cell  to  cell  depositing  an  egg  in  each 
and  paying  no  attention  to  the  '  out- 
sider." You  can  not  do  this  with  the 
black  queen,  nor  even  find  her  except 
rarely.  The  Quinby  hive  decribed  in  his 
woi-k  is  easily  made;  there  is  no  patent  on 
it  and  it  can  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  most  prosperous  colony  or  con- 
tracted to  a  single  comb  if  so  desired.  If 
your  Mississippi  subscriber  loves  bees 
there  are  many  pleasant  hours  ahead  of 
him,  perhaps  some  stings  too,  but  per- 
severance will  over  come  this  last 
obstacle.  P.  F. 

Market  Gardener,  West  ChestcrCo.,  .\.  V. 
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The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville, 
Ohio,  a  168  page  catalogue  of  seeds,  and 
a  great  variety  of  greenhouse  plants,  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  fruit  trees, 
bushes,  and  vines. 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  1-15  Broadway, 
New  York;  a  dainty  catalogue  of  choice 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  fruit 
trees,  etc. 

Wm.  L.  Swan,  Oyster  Bay,N.Y  ;  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  greenhouse  plants 
and  ornamental  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  per- 
ennials, roses,  etc. 

Wm.  G.  McTear,  Princeton,  N.  J  ;  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  chrysanthemums. 

Phoenix  Nursery  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.; 
greenhouse  plants,  ro.ses,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  fruit  trees,  vines  and 
bushes. 

Parry's  Pomona  Nurseries,  Parry,  N. 
J.;  making  fruit  trees,  nut  trees,  bush 
fruits  and  vines  a  specialty. 

Wm.  Bull,  Chelsea,  London,  Eng. 

Currie  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  Wi 
and  plants. 

Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver.  N.J. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  San  I'ran- 
cisco,  Cal. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  N  J. 

(ireen's  Nursery  Co.,  Koehester,  N.  Y. 

I.  L.  Buchan,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  |. 

J.  C.  Suff'ern,  Voorhies,  III. 

J.M.  Kidd,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

'G.  C.  Watson,  Philadelphia,  I'a. 

li.J.  Hull,  Olyphant,  Pa. 

r.  D.  Imlay,  Zanesville,  O. 

N.  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich. 

F.  S.  White  Seed  Co.,DesMoines  Iowa, 

O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

A.  L.  Wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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WINTER  APPLES  FOR  WISCONSIN. 

H.  Y.  M.,  Milwaukee,  asks  for  a  list  of 
winter  apples  suitable  for  Wisconsin,  and 
the  name  of  a  good  near-by  nursery  where 
they  can  be  obtained. 

Ans.  The  American  I'omologieal  Society 
recommend  Wealthy,  Limb,  r  Twig,  and 
Golden  Russet  of  Western  New  York  as 
the  best  winter  apples  for  Wisconsin.  .An 
eminent  pomologist  frcnn  your  i)art  of 
the  country  recommends: 

Wealthy.— Large,  dark  1 


excellent;  ripening  from  November  to 
February. 

Woi-F  River.— Very  large,  greenish  yel- 
low shaded  with  crimson,  veryi  good, 
great  bearer,  ripe  mid-winter. 

McMaiion's  White.— Large,  nearly 
white,  very  good,  ripening  iu  November 
and  December. 

LoNGFiELD. — Medium  to  large,  yellow- 
ish green  with  red  streaks  or  blush;  quite 
good;  November  into  winter. 

Good  Pleasant.— Not  unlike  the  Long- 
field. 

Hibernal.— Large,  showy,  red  striped 
apples  good  .  for  desert  or  cooking, 
November  and  December. 

If  your  country  place  is  near  Milwaukee 
or  in  about  as  equally  favorable  location 
our  entomogical  friend  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  as  being  very  likely  to 
live  well  and  bear  good  fruit  in  your 
orchard. 

WALiiRiDOE.-Medium,  red  striped,  good 
mid-winter. 

Utter.— Large,  red,  good,  early  winter. 

Golden  Russet. — Medium,  russet,  win- 
ter. 

Pewaukee.— Large,  yellow  shaded  red, 
late  fall  into  winter. 

Northwestern  Greening  —Pale  green 
tinted  with  red,  excellent,  winter. 

Malinda.— Greenish  yellow  with  dull 
red  side,  good,  mid-winter. 

Scott's  Winter.— Medium,  red  striped, 
excellent. 

As  a  second  choice  of  winter  varieties 
for  Wisconsin  the  American  Pomological 
Society  recommends: 

Baltimore  —Medium,  red  and  yellow. 

Blue  Pearmain.— Large,  red. 

Edgar  Red  Streak.  —  Large,  red 
streaked. 

Fa.meuse.— Medium,  red  streaked. 

Jewett's  Red.— .Medium,  red. 

Roman  Stem.— Medium,  yellow,  russet. 

Talman  Sweet.— Medium,  green  and 
yellow. 

Westfield  Seek-no  Fi'RTHKR.-Large, 
yellow  and  red. 

Willow  Twig.— Medium,  vellow  and 
red. 

Wine.— Large,  yellow  and  red. 

As  regards  a  near-by  nursery,  never  let 
"near-by"  have  any  weight  when  you 
want  trees,  but  send  direct  to  some 
responsible  nurseryman  for  what  you 
want,  no  matter  whether  his  nursery  is 
ten  miles  or  ten  hundred  miles  from  your 
home,  we  speak  from  experience.  But 
don'tbuyfromagentsor  peddlers  no  mat- 
ter from  whom  they  come;  send  direct  to 
the  nursery.  Several  Al  nurseries  adver- 
tise fruit  trees  in  Gardening. 


BERRIES. 

The  following  varieties  and  number  of 
each  well  cultivated,  willgivea  succession 
throughout  the  season  and  furnish  an 
ordinary  family  with  wholesome  fruit, 
fresh,  canned,  dried,  or  preserved  during 
the  entire  year;  50  blackberries.  Ancient 
Briton,  Snyder;  50  black  raspberries. 
Palmer,  Ohio,  Gregg,  Nemeha;"  50  red 
raspberries,  Marlboro,  Cuthbert,  Loudon; 
25  raspberries,  Shafi"er's  Colossal;  25 
gooseberries,  Houghton,  Downing;  50 
currents.  Red  Dutch,  Victoria,  White 
Grape,  12  grapes.  Moors  Early,  Worden, 
Brighton,  Delaware,  Concord;  .SOO 
strawberries;  Warfield  (p),  VanDeman 
(s),  Miehels  (s),  Haveriand  (p),  Crescent 
(p),  Beder  Wood  (s);  "p"  means  pistillate 
or  female,  and  "s"  staminate  or  male. 
The  varieties  having  only  pistillate 
flowers  cannot  of  themselves  bear  a  crop 
of  berries,  the  flowers  must  be  poHcnated 
from  the  staminate  flowers  by  means  of 
winds  or  insects,  and  therefore  is  it,  that 
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in  order  to  secure  an  unerring  crop,  in 
setting  out  a  plantation  of  strawberry 
plants,  if  we  use  pistillate  sorts,  every 
thiid  row  should  be  of  a  staminate 
variety.  The  staminate  flowers  are  per- 
fect in  themselves  and  need  no  outsideaid 
to  help  them  set  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 

The  above  varieties  are  well  tested  and 
adapted  to  most  localities.  There  are 
other  good  kinds  having  special  merit  for 
special  locations  and  taste 

Whatever  varieties  are  selected  good 
roots  and  vigorous  plants  are  essential. 
There  are  "scrubs"  in  plants,  as  well  as 
in  animals,  with  samedifTerencein  values. 
Poor  plants  are  dear  at  any  price.  Buy 
plants  direct  from  responsible  growers. 
Set  all  bush  berries  in  longstraight  rows, 
seven  feet  apart,  and  plants  three  feet 
asunder  in  the  row.  Set  strawberries  in 
rows  3I/2  feet  apart  and  two  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  Long  straight  rows  are  eas  ly 
cultivated  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  Ex- 
tra care  in  all  details  of  the  garden  will 
increase  size  and  quality  of  fruit  and 
stimulate  a  love  for  the  work. 

Sparta,  Wis.  M.  A.  Thayer. 


RflSFBBRRIES. 

C.  E.S.,  Chicago, asks  about  the  straw- 
berrj'-raspberry  [Ruhus  sorbifolius),  the 
golden  raayberry,  the  Japanese  raspberry 
and  the  Japanese  wineberry. 

Ans.  The  strawberry-raspberry  we  can- 
not speak  of  from  personal  experience, 
and  we  are  not  sure  of  what  kind  you  re- 
fer to  as  Japanese  raspberry,  but  wegrow 
the  other  two.  The  golden  mayberry  is 
very  early  fruiting,  coming  in  with  straw- 
berries, and  of  pretty  appearance  and 
mild  flavor,  but  the  plants  not  being  very 
hardy  above  ground  need  burying  in  win- 
ter. It  needs  further  testing.  We  believe 
we  have  grown  the  wineberry  longerthan 
any  one  else  in  the  country.  Some  people 
like  it  very  much  and  otherscannot  abuse 
it  enough.  It  is  hardy  in  some  places  and 
in  neighboring  ones  it  may  perish  in  win- 
ter. We  don't  think  any  of  them  are 
hardy  enough  for  Chicago,  but  by  laying 
them  down  and  burying  them  in  winter 
you  probably  can  grow  them.  Try  a  few 
at  a  time,  and  by  way  of  experiment, 
rather  than  a  full  crop  to  begin  with. 

The  Fruit  of  Prunus  Simoni.— Please 
say  to  Mr.  Isaac  Hicks  that  if  he  will 
first  remove  the  skin  from  this  fruit  he 
will  change  his  opinion  (page  121),  as 
the  bitter  taste  is  almost  entirelv  con- 
tained in  the  skin.  H.  A.  B. 

Spokane,  Washington. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


LIMA  BEANS. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May 
the  Lima  bean  "patch"  may  begot  ready. 
I  set  the  poles  4-  feet  between  the  rows 
and  3V2  feet  apart.  I  dig  a  bushel  of  the 
finest  manure  I  have  around  each  pole, 
mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil.  If 
the  soil  be  heavj'  the  hill  can  be  raised 
well  up.  If  it  be  light  or  sandy  a  slight 
hill  is  best.  Cedar  poles  make  a  very 
neat  appearance  and  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  any  other  if  they  can  be 
readily  obtained.  If  you  cannot  get 
them  any  other  pole  will  do,  giving  the 
preference  to  those  having  rough  bark. 
The  finest  crop  of  Limas  I  ever  saw  was 
on  a  lot  of  poles,  hardli'any  two  of  which 
were  alike. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  planting  Lima 
beans  too  early.    We  usually  have  in  this 


section  a  cold  rain  storm  about  the  10th 
of  May.  If  you  are  ready  to  plant  when 
the  weather  clears  up  after  that  storm 
you  will  be  as  well  off  as  those  who 
"rushed"  them  in  before  it.  Before  rak- 
ing off  the  hills  I  apply  a  good  handful  of 
superphosphate  and  about  a  small  table- 
spoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  hill. 
Then  I  plant  about  eight  beans  around 
the  pole,  "right  side  up  with  care."  It  is 
much  more  satisfactory  to  have  three  or 
four  beans  to  spare  in  a  hill  than  to  trans- 
plant or  make  a  second  sowing.  Limas 
should  be  gone  over  frequently  and  the 
laterals  pinched  to  keep  them  within 
bounds,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son when  there  is  not  suflicient  time  for 
the  pods  to  fill  before  frost,  they  should 
be  stopped  and  the  strength  of  the  vine 
utilized  in  filling  the  remaining  pods.  The 
old  time  favorite,  the  Large  White  Lima, 
is  now  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the 
"Potato  Lima,"  a  "variety  with  much 
smaller  and  better  filled  pods.  A  point 
quickly  appreciated  by  the  bean  buying 
public.  P.  F. 

Market  gardener,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DELlCflTfl  SQUASH. 

E.J.,Va.,  wants  to  know  when  to  plant 
it  for  winter  use.  Ans.  "Plant  about 
the  middle  of  May.  They  are  as  tender 
as  tomatoes.  Near  the  mountains  where 
I  live  we  generally  have  a  frost  about 
that  time,  but  as  soon  as  all  danger  from 
that  is  past  we  plant  squash  and  pole 
Lima  beans.  Bunch  Limas  are  a  little 
more  hardy  and  so  are  bunch  squashes. 
We  plant  5  feet  apart  each  wav. 

Rockingham  Co.,  Va.  '  L.  G.  C. 

In  the  warm  parts  of  Virginia,  provid- 
idg  the  ground  is  moist  enough  to  give 
the  vines  a  good  start,  if  sown  in  June, 
they  will  be  in  time  enough  for  winter. 


Tomatoes.— H.  A.  B.,  Spokane,  Wash., 
writes:  "I  want  from  200  to  300  tomato 
plants  for  stocking  my  greenhouse,  which 
will  be  finished  from  March  1  to  10.  Can 
you  assist  me  in  obtaining  the  address  of 
one  who  can  furnish  them  for  nie?  I 
think  they  can  be  safely  shipped  in  flats 
this  distance,  do  you?" 

Ans.  Write  to  Amos  Bowerman,  Med- 
ical Lake,  Washington;  if  he  cannot  sup- 
ply them  he  probably  can  tell  you  from 
whom  you  may  get  them  and  all  about 
the  best  variety  to  have  and  price  to  pay. 
No,  we  don't  think  you  could  get  young 
tomato  plants  from  any  one  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  that  would  be  worth 
planting  by  the  time  they  could  reach 
you.  Young  tomato  plants  are  mostly 
grown  for  local  trade  and  short  distance 
shipments;  they  are  seldom  grown  stiflF 
and  sturdy  enough  to  be  able  to  stand  a 
one  to  two  thousand  mile  journey.  Be- 
sides, you  will  gain  very  little.  Start 
some  seed  in  a  hotbed  or  yourgreentouse 
at  once,  and  likely  enough  your  seedlings 
will  overtake  plants  obtained  from  a  far- 
away state. 

Sickness  in  Greenhouse  Lettuce.— 
A  Reader  writes.  "I  had  lettuce  planted 
in  my  greenhouse  and  there  is  a  sickness 
on  it,  the  top  of  the  leaves  rotting,  and 
more  so  the  center  than  the  outside 
leaves.  Black-seeded  Simpson  is  the  var- 
ity  grown.  How  can  I  prevent  it?  What 
temperature  is  needed  in  the  greenhouse 
for  lettuces  and  radishes  and  what  vari- 
eties of  these  would  you  advise  me 
grow?" 

Ans.  The  rotting  is  caused  by  some 
local  condition  unknown  to  us.  We 
should  advise  you  to  remove  the  old  soil 
and  use    fresh  earth,  grow   the  plants  as 


near  the  glass  as  you  can  consistently, 
and  in  a  light  airy  house— ventilation 
given  at  the  top  only,  and  with  a  night 
temperature  of  4-5°  to  50°  in  raid-winter, 
and  55"^  to  60°  now.  Give  the  plants 
plenty  water,  but  keep  them  dry  over- 
head and  never  water  them  late  in  the 
day  in  winter  or  in  hot  sunshine  in  spring. 
While  we  can  yet  get  a  crop  of  lettuces 
and  radishes  from  the  greenhouse,  after 
this  time  of  year  we  usually  plant  them 
in  hotbeds.  For  winter  work  we  like 
Boston  Market,  Raw,son's  Hothouse, and 
Denver  Market;  after  March  sets  in  we 
can  grow  most  anything,  and  we  plant 
Rawson's,  Denver,  Big  Boston,  and  Im- 
proved Salamander;  it  is  now  a  matter 
of  taste  for  your  own  table,  or  what  the 
people  like  best  in  your  own  market.  As 
a  long  radish  we  like  Chartier.  but  market 
gardeners  are  partial  to  the  Long  Scarlet 
Short  Top;  of  turnip  radishes  we  have  so 
many  of  equal  merit  that  it  is  hard  to 
chose  one  from  among  them;  besides,  their 
names  are  a  complete  muddle.  Earliest 
Carmine  Forcing  and  Extra  Early  Deep 
Scarlet  Turnip  Forcing  are  good".  But 
just  as  soon  as  a  turnip  radish  is  big 
enough  to  eat,  pull  and  use  it,  for  it  soon 
spoils. 

Hotbeds  are  now  in  order.  The  proper 
place  for  one  is  in  a  warm  sunnv  spot 
facing  south  or  southeast,  and  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  west  winds,  and  if  on 
rising  ground  sloping  to  the  south,  so 
much  the  sunnier  and  warmer.  Hotbeds 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  a  pit  of  manure  in 
the  ground  with  frame  above  ground 
level;  the  other  on  a  heap  of  manure 
above  ground.  Where  the  surface  and 
under  drainage  are  perfect,  the  pit-bed  is 
best,  handiest  and  most  economical; 
where  the  drainage  ispoor  and  waterapt 
to  collect  in  a  pit,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  bed  above  ground.  In  making 
a  hotbed  use  fresh  manure  well  wetted, 
and  have  it  well  shaken  up  and  steaming 
hot  all  through.  If  you  put  in  themanure 
cold  and  tread  it  down  firrnly,  no  matter 
how  fresh  it  may  be  it  will  not  heat  prop- 
erly; if  it  is  too  dry  it  will  soon  bum  out. 
Another  point  to  observe  is  after  making 
up  the  bed  don't  put  the  earth  on  till  the 
heat  rises  again  in  the  manure,  which,  if 
the  sashes  have  been  put  on  and  kept 
tight,  it  will  do  in  a  daj'  or  two.  About 
five  inches  deep  of  loam  over  the  manure 
is  deep  enough  for  most  anything,  to 
plant  lettuce  in  or  sow  seeds,  in  fact  less 
will  do  for  seeds.  After  planting  or  sow- 
ing in  a  hotbed  a  good  deal  of  steam  is 
ap  to  collect  in  it,  which,  if  it  does  not 
find  escape,  will  rot  the  plants;  leave  a 
little  chink  of  ventilation  on  the  hotbeds 
even  at  night,  to  allow  this  steam  to 
escape,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the 
sashes  and  about  the  frame  well  with 
mats,  sedge,  old  carpeting  or  light  shut- 
ters. 


Mushrooms. 


MUSAROOMS. 

S.   E.   C,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  writes:     "I 

procured  mj'  spawn  from but  if 

you  manufacture  the  spawn  I  shall  be 
glad  to  try  some  of  yours.  I  shall  put  in 
beds  from  all  the  makers  in  order  to  find 
out  if  one  is  more  productive  than  that  of 
others.  There  are  various  compartments 
in  my  house,  one  300  square  feet  I  have 
nearly  finished  planting.  I  have  four  or 
more  times  that  space  to  fill." 

Ans.    No,  we  don't  either  manufacture 

or  sell  mushroom  spawn  and  haven't  the 

least  pecuniary  interest  it  as  made  or  sold 

[continued  page  188.] 
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New    Seedling     Chrysanthemum 

WM-JlipON. 

Certificate  of  Chrys:intliemum  Society  of  America,  November  2d,  1895. 

First  Premium  for  best  Pink  American  Seedling,  Pennsylvania  Horticult- 
ural Society  Exhibition,  N'^vember  5th,  1895. 

Certificate  of  Merit,  Penns\lvania  Hort.  Society,  November  5th,  1895. 

Si'ver  IVIedal  tor  best  American  Seedling,  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  November  5th,  1895. 


See  Garden  and  Forest, 
"     Florists'  Exchanfje, 
"     American  Gardening, 
"      American  Florist, 
"      Gardening-, 


Nov.  20th,  page  465. 


Nov.  23d, 
Dec.  14th, 
Jan.  25th, 
Feb.  1st, 


1144. 
415. 
652. 
151. 


EARLIEST   LARGE   CHRYSANTHEMUM 

;ul  as  early  as  Oct.  l5th;  flowers  measuring   11 
Dod  strong  healthy  grower,  stitT   stem,  4  to  5 


ll;is  iH't 


It  istl- 
GROWN. 

inches  In  aia 

leet  hii;h,  with  clean  loliuge. 

Will  be  sent  out  March  15,  1896.     PRICE,  60c  each;  $6  per  doz. 

JOSEPH  HEflGOGK  WyncoiG  Pa. 

And  for  sale  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  7U  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Henry  F. 
Michell  1018  Market  Street  Philadelphia;  Geo.  C  Watson.  4;i  N  10th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia; E  G.  Hill  &  Co..  Richmond,  Ind.;  Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian.  Mich.; 
The  Cottage  Gardens.  Queens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Henry  G.  Standen.  Haverford,  Pa  ;  A. 
Blanc,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Robt.  Craig,  49th  and  Market,  Philadelphia. 


A  Woman  Florist. 


UMt- 


\  of  the  loveliest,  fragrnnt.  everbloominE  Roses,  2*1  ct-* 
i  of  the  finest  doable  Geranium'*,  nil  colors  25  ct*- 
I  Most  charming  sinele  Geraniums  nil  colors.  25ct-. 


lions  mnushed  and  vi.sits  for  i    ^>«i«  /       ^ 
ooDSultation  made.     Eeferences '  r».**    *  i      r% 

and  full  informatiou  on  inquiry.     !  rittjuUroH,  Pci. 

_^J8da  x"  '  NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE  ^  '^  1896 


r  JMAN 

PARRYS     POMONA   NURSERIES    PARRY    NEW  JERSEY 


SPECIAL  OFFFR      ' 

MISS  ELLA  V.  BAir<ES,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO     | 

'DON'T  ''"V  worthless  nursery 
.ck;,n.lWASTEm;n>yyearsuf 
u.rM.i.K  TIME  wMitnifi  results 

,.allyl,.sc  your  MONEY. 

>ut  send  h>  the 


OON 


Comp:inv  who  have  the 

FINEST  ^NURSERY  STOCK 

X,«  Cnlalos  for  isyr,.     ,-^.  ,ul  lor  OI,...    Kr.r. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

KILLS  RUST 
MILDEW 


GRAPE  DUST !: 


Made  by  BENJ.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Hudson.  N,l 


m 


CATSif  IS  FULL 


of  valuable  information 
about  Trees  and  Plants 
All  the  Standard  and 
NEW     VARIKTIES. 


IT  IS  FREE.<-» 


EVERGREENS! 


Dl    I  III  Evergreen    Specialist, 

.     n  I  I— L-t     .     DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Cho 


id,  25c 


pkt. 


un  In  the  woi 
■     to  select  truni.     Send  Jor  M8t. 
THESE  20  AS  SAMPLE,  FOR  $1.00. 

Olympus.  ZuUnda.  B.  Heacock.  Gold  Dust,  Glad.rs 
Spaukllng,  Crystallna.  Freedom.  Titian,  G.  Pitcher,  S. 
T  .Munlock.  Princess  May,  Silver  Cloud.  W.  A.  Bry- 
ant Mrs  li.  Dean.  YeII"W(,iueen.  E  Dalllertou/.e.  Wni. 
Sevvnrd.  L.  I),  Black.  Mrs.  Parker,  Lady  Playfalr 
T.  H.  SPAULOING.  40  E.  25th  St.,  New  York. 


Strawberry  Plants.  K  each  Otiole,  Ideal.  Giant, 

Tubbs  and   L.   Thompson,   postpaid,  $2.,50; 

1000   best  4    kinds,  purchaser's   expense. 

82..;0;  12  Miller  Raspberry.  10  Peach  trees  and 
dgely  Chestnut,  postpaid,  $2.50.  Millions  of 
Its.  Peach,  Apple,  Pear  and  Nut  trees. 

CHAS.  WRIOHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


30 


t  BEST  QLJiiE  SEASON  i 

FREE  TO  ALL  J 

y  i/  Nursery  w 
L/    Catalogue  # 

Moon.  Morrisville.  Bucks  Co  .  Pa.   ^ 

GRASS  JSllNGl 


JOHN  A    SALZCR  SEED  CO  . 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 
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by  anj'body  else.  It  is  very  plain  to  see 
from  your  "letter  that  you  are  a  beginner 
in  growing  mushrooms;  two  or  three 
years  from  now,  if  you  stick  to  mush- 
rooms so  long  you  will  write  very  differ- 
ently. While  we  know  of  several  people 
who  make  part  of  the  spawn  they  use,W. 
Forbes  of  Rhode  Island  is  the  only  one  in 
the  country  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
makes  it  for  sale.  Then  who  are  the  man- 
ufacturers you  refer  to?  Perhaps  you 
mean  dealers  who  sell  spawn,  if  j'ou  do, 
please  remember  they  are  not  the  manu- 
facturers, nor  do  they  get  certain  brands 
of  spawn  specially  made  for  themselves 
as  a  dry  goods  merchant  may  have  a  cer- 
tain pattern  of  cloth,  but  probably  if  you 
buy  spawn  from  half  a  dozen  different 
dealers,  likely  enough  all  of  them  got  their 
stock  from  the  same  manufacturer,  just 
as  they  get  certa'n  lines  of  seeds  from  the 
same  seed  grower.  If  this  should  be  so, 
and  3'our  tests  showed  very  different  re- 
sults, just  think  of  the  light  you  wouldbe 
in  in  the  eyes  of  those  dealers;  or  if  you 
made  a  public  statement  that  one  man's 
spawn  was  worthless  while  another  s 
was  most  potent,  when  in  fact  the  spaw  n 
in  both  instances  was  the  same,  don  t 
you  think  some  one  would  have  a  ju^t 
claim  for  damages?  We  have  been  grow 
ing  mushrooms  for  years  and  have  had  a 
full  share  of  success,  medium  and  failure 
in  the  business,  and  we  have  tested  se\ 
cral  makes  of  home  and  imported  spawn 
and  long  experience  has  taught  us  mod 
erationandcajtionin  expressing  an  opni 
ion  as  to  their  merits. 


Mushrooms,  average  vield.-W.  Stott 
South  H7th  street,  Philadelphia  asks 
what  is  the  average  yield  to  the  square 
yard  per  year?  Ans.  A  fair  average  is 
3-5  of  a  pound  p;r  square  foot  per  bed 
and  as  most  gro  a  ers  make  two  be  s  or 
plantings  a  year,  the  average  for  both 
crops  would  be  1  1-5  pounds.  But  thert 
i9  no  crop  that  we  know  of  that  you  can 
approximate  less  closely  than  you  can 
mushrooms.  Of  course  we  have  seen 
some  verj'  big  crops,  far  heav'er  than  3  "i 
of  a  pound  to  the  foot,  but  then  we  also 
have  seen  beds  without  a  single  mush 
room,  and  with  the  same  grower. 


HOWARD,  Be 


THE.  PflRflGON  GttE,STNUT, 

The  Kind  to  Grow  for  Profit. 
2,000     TREES     FOR    SALE. 


.K   Si   SON.    Marietta    I'l 


PALMS 


PEACH  TREES  ^l, 

TREES  AND  PLANTS,  ;^,"„^,'ufi 


p.  BROOKS.  Lakewood.  (Nu 


BY  MAII..    Catalog-ue  Free. 

RYSANTHEM 

WM.  G   McTEAR.P 


i  Free.  ^^ 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


6,000  BEGONIA  NIVEA  "VK^c"r° 

THE    NEW    EVER-BLOOMING   APPLE    BLOSSOM    BEGONIA. 

(See  illustration  page  168  of  Gardkning  for  Feb.  15.) 
We  have  a  large  stock  of  this  grand  winter-blooming  and  summer-bedding  plant,  it  being  covered 
with  elegant  panicles  the  whole  year  round,  making  it  a  valuable  market  plant.  In  color  it  is  of  a  deli- 
cate pink  when  in  bui,  expanding  through  lighter  snades  to  snowy  whiteness  when  in  full  flower,  giv- 
ing It  an  apple  blossom  appearance  that  is  unique  and  what  the  ladies  call  "just  lovely."  It  is  a  most 
vigorous  grower,  propagates  easi'y  and  has  come  to  .'lay.  The  plants  are  well  branched,  well  estab- 
lished, first-class  in  all  respects  and  sure  to  give  sali.'-faction.  I'p  to-date  florists  should  secure  some  of 
this  stock  for  their  floral  woik  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  in  good  condition  and  extras  added  to  all 
orders  of  one  dollar  and  upwards  by  express,  in  order  to  make  room  and  to  place  it  in  reach  of  all  we 
000  plants  only  at  reduced  rates  if  ordered  before  April  1st.  1896;   after  that  date  prices  will  be 


Cash  wirH  THE  Oki 
No  order  for  less  tha 


100  I 


MAIL     ,— PER  EXP.-, 

Each    Each  Doz  100 

From  25^  in.  pots,  stock  plants JO.2.5    80.20  Jl.OOJI  50 

" l.ffi   6.50 

1.50  8.50 
2  50  12..50 
3.00  15.50 


Begonia  S.  Rosea,  254  in 


New  Geranium  Beauty  of  Auburn,  the  fin 
seen,  by  far  the  best  for  vases,  baskets 
summer;  strong  plants 


J.   ELLETSON,  Floral  Nurseries,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


IR   J    BLIETION    AU 


and  rOHCa) 

■an  ever.    Without  the 
betronlas  now  at  Dosorls,  and 


N.  Y.,  Feb.  : 


Centaurea  Margaret. 

ver\    handsome    plant    which    grows    about    18 

inches  high,  and    produces    large,   pure    white 

wtrs     (our  illustration   represents  one  in   natural 

i/f)  of  the  sweetest  fragrance.     Being  produced  on 

1   ng    stiff  stems,  the  flowers    are  most    admirably 

I  1  ipled   for  bouquets,    vases,    etc..   especially  since 

t!it>  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  week  after  being 

1      It  IS  as  easily  grown  as  a  Bachelor's  Button,  to 

\\\\  h  family  it  belongs.     Pkt.  (40  seed>)  7c. 

I  Ourlli;  Page  Catalogue  for  lh9(i  con  tains  besides 
K  Kt^ntral  line  of  Vegetable  Seeds.  Plants.  Bulbs 
dii  i  Tools  the  best  and  most  carefully  edited  descrip- 
tue  li  t  of  Flower  Seeds  ever  published  in  America. 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


\e\\  \  ork: 

26  Barclay  St. 


CHICAGO: 

84  &  86  Randolph  St. 


$100,000.  Worth. IMew  Crop  Seeds. 


on  intending  to  pur. 


SEE  THIS! 

Ornamental  trees  and  plants,  wholesale 
and  retail.  Catalogues  free.  Send  wants. 
Large  orders  a  specialty. 
WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  ofTer  a  larjie  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  .See<llings.     Priced 

Catalogue  mailed   Tee.     EBtabllshed  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY. 

l.liivy  Tutllu  ,^  Co.)  Bloomington,  111. 


ALL  THE  1896  NOVELTIES  TVZift'fL 

Plilladelphla,  I'a. 


Money  Found 

By  buying  from  us,     If  you  want 

Fruit  Trees.  Roses,  Shrubs,  Etc., 

drop  us  a  postal  raid.  Do  it  now  and  we  will 
send  FREE  our  'HO  Catalogui;.  It  is  full  of 
the  choicest  kinds. 

Globe  Nursery  CO..   Rochester.  N.  Y. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  FRUIT  PLANTS. 


■  numy  men  much  money.  Nm 
'II  aiialn.    Our  ■tHcatalopUf  t. 
I  choice  stock  80  cheap.    Wilt. 
I  Kree  11  "Blagle  Berry  Book 
,  A.  K    Itahlwiii    \V  >t.,  It 


TREES 


Evergreens,  Hardy  Shrubs, 
A/aleas,  finest  Rhododendrons, 
Japan    Maples,    Koses.    Hedge 


Fred.  W.  Kelsey,  M5  Broadway,  New  York. 

BARGAINS  [;!:;;;„■  "i?:;i;„;;:  ,; :      :   '  . ;;. 


iSi)6. 


GARDENING. 


NEW,  RflREanflBEflUTIFUL  PLANTS,  BULBSanfl FRUITS 


ALL    THE     NOVELTIES     OF    THE     SEASON. 

PLANTS:     New  Asparagus  Spreiigi-ri.  lOc;  New  Allamaiula,  Willian 

New  Bougainvillea,  ioc;  New  Caryopteris. '20c;  Nev 

antheiuum  William  Simpson.  eOt;  New  Yellow  ""' 

C.rcen    Chrysanlhemum,    60c; 

Clematis,  .SOc;  Dolichos  Japonic 

Ivy  Geranium,  _Ryecroft    ' 


NEW  CANNAS  for  1896.    NEW  DAHLIAS  for  1896. 


Wc;  Kioto  Pink,  2.5c; 
Coleus  for    ISflti.  1.5c;    New    Crimson 
Double  New-Life  Geranium,  2oc; 
New  Justicia  Velutina,  30c;  New 
Double  Golden  Ru'dbeckia,  -lOc;  Criin>;on   Rambler   Ro.se,  15c:  New  Golden 
Rambler  Rose,  50c:  New  Carmine  Pillar  Ro=e.  7,5c;  Shamrock  Pea  (Blue- 

oxalisl,  20c;  Blue  Solanum,  20c;  Solanu         ""      "  ' 

Spiraea.  Anthony  Waterer,  iOc;  Thyr 


ap;  all  . 
tforSi; 


i  offered    for   the    Br.st   time,  8ii;  Crozy's    New   Cannas,   I8»1-'J>, 
her  Cannas  grown  in  this  country,  60  Caanas,  all  distinct,  good 
renty  Cannas  Dwarf  French  by  mail,  $1. 
IRS.  PEART,  30c.    All  the  newest  EnjzlHli  Frencli  and  Anierl- 


20c;   re 


Wc'idlandi.SOc;  Strobilanthf  s 
ranthus,  IMc    The  Green  Rose,  20c; 
ra,  20c,  aiul  ICO  others. 


ITIS     COIC^ 


40c.  NEW  FRUITS- 
V  X  raspberry,  '.(to:  raap- 
r;  currant  x  goosebirry. 


BARGAINS 


.If. Ill,, 


Note— Being  about  to  remove  our  tive 
Rreenhouses,  devoted  to  Cacti,  we  will  until  Miy  .sell 
oil  our  Cacti  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Bjok  on  Cacti,  ll6 
ras;es.  160  illustrations  and  catalogue  on  Cacti,  10c, 
12  Cacti  for  |l,  s!.\  Cacti  for  50c. 


GIgantcum,  50c;  Iris 


:  be  offered  aprain. 


The    $2,500    Italian   Can 


A.  BLANC  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

374    ANo    316    North    11th    St - 

n   BOTH    and    ofler  one   of   each,   ilustria   and   Italia,   (or  $10 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes   Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

New  Catalogue,   beautifully  illustrated.      /0,v  to  regulai 
-     ■  -    '  I  others  lOc.  for  postage. 


Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever= 
greens  and  Perennials. 

I  large  and   fine  .slock  of  well  rooted   pla 
)wn  in  a  sandy  loam.     Good  plants,  best  s 
■  planting;  very  cheap, 
i'rictd  Catalogue  free  on  applicatiju. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  Jio.oo. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 

VlfJORIfl   RFfllfl  NYMPHflEflS  AND  NELUMBIUiVlS 

WlWlVyillll  liL.\^ll  1  We  slrougly  recommend  our  new  strain  of  Victoria  regia, 
which  is  superior  to  the  old  type  in  vigor,  size  of  leaf  and  free  flowering  qualities.  Seed  may  be  sown 
arly  in  March  and  produce  flowering  plants  this  season,  8S.00  per  dozen.  Seed  of  Nymphtea  sown 
will  pioduce  flowering  plants  this  summer;  start  tubers  of  tropical  varieties  now. 
This  department  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  well  known  specialist  Wm.  Tricker  who 
merged  his  stock  into  ours.  <WDreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1896  for  a  stamp,  describes  every- 
ig  in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  7M  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  "U? 

5  UOZKN  PLANTS  H¥  IVIAIL  (ahsorf  e<l :.  Sl.OO. 

Berlin  (New),  $1.00  Doz.;  83.00  per  100;  Slo.lHl  per  I(«mi. 

500,000  Agparagng  Roots.     20,000  Apple  Tries. 

20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  2.5  ots.;  .5  for  .".0  cl.s.;  12  for  SI, 00  ;  100  iV>r  S6  0( 
Send  postal  for  20.pac;e  catalogue.    Free  at  once 

BERLIN  NURSERIES.  Berlin.  Md. 


and  (ieneral  Nursery  Stock,  Ornamental   and 
ment. 

a:/,,,/.     Prices  very  low      Send  for  complete  Price  List  mailed  /•/ 

EVERGREEN  NLRSERY  CO.,  Evergreen,  Door  C 


r^\fCnf^r}CC\]^    and  (ieneral  Nursery  Stock,  Ornamental 
Lw  V  dv^  "vL^  t^l^^    Useful.      Immense   stock,   large   assortr 


ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


1 1,000,000  TREES, 


Over  1,000  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornaiuenia 
Trees,  Vines.  Roses,  etc.  All  standard  am 
special  varieties  Send  for  Illnstraled  rata 
Ingue.  W.  S.  LITTLE  »  ''0  .  RochestiT.  N  Y. 
N.  V.  Citv,  .",.'  Kxchanee  Place 


15  CANNAS 
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Book  on  Hotbeds.— G.  H.  C.  Iowa, 
asks:  "Is  there  any  book  on  hotbed  cul- 
ture?" No.  not  that  we  know  of  But 
most  books  on  general  gardening  have  a 
chapter  on  hotbeds.  In  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  G.\RDENING  you  will  find  several 
articles  on  this  subject,  not  theory  or 
guesswork,  but  actual  practice.  Any 
special  information  wanted  regarding 
hotbeds  and  their  management  we  shall 
gladly  give. 

Salstpai'lia  ionantha  — Thisis  a  beau- 
tiful little  evergreen  continuous  blooming 
plant  related  to  the  gloxinia,  of  easy 
culture,  and  douig  well  in  a  warm  green- 
house. Its  flowers  are  small,  deep  blue 
and  resemble  ihe  violet.  It  is  propagated 
fiom  seed,  but  if  you  want  to  get  a  stock 
up  quickly  procure  a  plant  and  cut  the 
leaves  off.  having  about  an  inch  of  the 
leafstalk  for  a  "handle"  and  insert  them 
in  sand  like  gloxinia  leaves  and  after  a 
few  weeks  they  will  root,  when  they  may 
be  potted.    They  require  no  rest. 

Wm.    FIT2WII.LIAM. 


I  II  ICS  >-  I''"e8.  Buch  as  Auratum,  Elegans,  Speclo 
LILILO  sum,  PardRllnum.  Candldum  LooKltlurun 
Umbellatum.  SplendeDs.  <  tc.  bv  mall,  for  Jl  flv.-  fu 
:o^    A.  Blaxc  JiCo..  thlladelphla,  Pa.;  send  iurcat 


SITUATION    WANTEI)-Bt  fl 


)-Bt  flr 
iTled  Sn 


1  greenhouses.  Best 


CG.    careciaid 


ilTUATlON   WANTED- By  a  flrst-cliss  gardener 
)    and  Horlst,  German,  single.  16  years'  experience: 


,  Sute  Hospital.  Ctl 


FRENCH  CANNAS   CHEAP! 


PALM  CHEAP' 


•  PIKE&  EIISWORTH    kssimine,  I  la  1 


CVPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABLCTHAN  PINE. 

CYPRESS 
SASH    BARS 

0PTo3tFEET  IN  LENGTH  OR  LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUlLDINGJiATERIAL. 

Send  for  our  IllustraUd  BooK 
"CYPJRESS  LUMBERAMD  Its  USES." 

Send  for  aur  Special  Greenhouse  Circular. 

y^^^^hX  Sxeart;^  Lumber  _Co.,^ 
NeNjnseiv;  ^BesrsN.^yiss' 


GREENHOUSE 


LOCKLAND  LUMBER  CO.,  Lockland.  Ohii 


New  and  Valuable 


We  otter,  in  quantity,  the  bcaiitilul 

Picea  Concolor,  ?,';e"Bursp"Sce.°'' 
THE  WEEPING  SPRUCE  v  -), 

VIBURNUM  TOMENTOSUM,  ve,y  choice. 

CLEHATIS  PANICULATA, 

Kxtia  •■Iroue  plants  from  opeu  ground.  ;iOc:  $2.75  a  doz. 
And  manv  New  Shrubs,  Fruits,  Roses,  bcbides 

MAGNOLIAS,  JAPAN  MAPLES 

and  the  best  Stock  of  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 

in  the  country. 
For  all  tlie^e.  and  full  advice  and  plans  for  planting  grounds 
and  gardens,  write  us.     New  Catalogue  mailed  for  10  cts. 

TliG  SHadij  Hill  Nursery  Go., 

102  State  Street,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


|The  Velocity  or  Direction  of  the  Wind 

does  not  affect  the  temperature  in  "Little 
Giant"  heated  buildings.  Conservatories, 
and  other  buildings,  are  uniformly  warmed 
by  the 

i  "LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 
I  American  toiler  Company 

\  NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St.  CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 

"WE    HEAT    THE    WORLD."  CATALOGCK7 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  Is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


liJW     ^^ISxVlV. 


\  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


The  Whilldin  Pottery  Company, 


S<.-n,l  for  price 
BRANCH  WAREHOUSES.  „       . 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  WHARTON  ST 

Jackson  Ave.  &  P(  -■     ■         -■ 


Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NEWIMPERIALTOMATO 

COLE'S    Early  Water  Melon  and   Cincinnati 
Market   Kadish,   three  leading    Vegetable 
Novelties,  1  pkt.  each  for  only  10  cts.    Or  three 


ea.  lor  only  lOc,  or  the  two  collections  togeiner 
with  a  pkt.  of  CUPID,  the  new  dwarf  Sweet 
Pea,  for  30c,  prepaid,  worth  60c.  Our  Hand- 
some Garden  Annual  Free.  Write  for  it. 
COLE'S  SEED  STORE,     -     PELLA,  IOWA. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


Meehans' 
Monthly, 


"The  novice  or  amateur 
fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  ait, 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
(onu."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


"A  magazine  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening cannot  well  aSord  to 
be  muio\A."— Boston  Herald. 


A  twenty  paged  magazine  of  intelligent  and  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.  Each  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  ol 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

MEEHANS'  MONTHLY  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shtubs,  hardy  plants,  fmits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  at 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Suhsoriptioii  Price,  1*2.00  per  year:  »1.00  for  O  iiionllis.  Sample  copies  Free.  In  Club 
»vitli  (JarrteiiiiiB  for  one   year,  for   1S3.50. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

BoxC.  ....     GERHANTOWN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  LargeKt   niaiiiifHctiirerH  <»l 

QREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND   VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=House 
2jY        Construction 
30°?  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   111. 

When  wrlllnK  mention  Gardening- 

Steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SLPPl.Y 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud. 

2420  Penn  Ave,,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


"Peter  Phillips.   Puuxsutawney,   Pa.,    uses    1 
other  pump  iu  his  brewer>'." 

"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee.  O..  uses  uo  other  pun 


VALVES, 

FITTINGS 


['^    COLDWELL- 
■         I  WILCOX  CO., 

\  -'■  \\  Newburgh,  N. 


SMALL  FRUIT 
PLANTS. 


GRAPEVINES, 

^'!:;H:':n.Eugen'eWiilett&S()n,N!colilnsl 
3JEG0NIAS  and  3  GLORIAS  lor  50  cts, 

\,  Cu.,  Phllaflelphla.  Pa.;  "aend  for  cataluKUtv 


ill       1   iir    for   Horticultural   ArchitecturL    (jreenhouse 
1011    iiid  hLating  Apparatus 
Conservatories,  Greenhouses,   Palm   Houses,   etc.   erected  complete    with    our   Patent   Iron 
Frame    Construction. 
SEND  FOIJK  CKNTS  FOii   I  L  1,1'STK  ATKI>   CATA  L(><;UKS. 

-  -22  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.  n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .     57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  QREENHOUSES.,^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists. 


Our  latest  Improved 
,  and  asBurlnn  you  of 

,„ ^-. -  -  -     ,  -       .  itronawe  In  the  1 

that  we  can  supply  JUBt  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  yuu  will  Klve  us  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherpurpose.    HllT-AIR 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      HIM 

DELAMAT°ER-RIDERANDP[J|y|p||^Q 
DeLAMATER-ERICSSON  r^piu- 

PUMPING      ENGINE. 
ENGINE. 

Their  operation  la  eo  simple  and 
B»te  that  a  child  can  run  them    Tliey 
wiU    pump    water   from    shallow    oj 
BtreaniB  or  any  k.ud  of  well.    Thev    w 
can  he  arrani^ed  for  any  kind  of  fuel     2 

Capacity  I.qIjO  to  oO.Ouu  gallon! 
of  wall  r  a  day,  according  to  size. 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works 

467;We5t4Broadway. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

When  wTltlnK  mention  tiardenlng 
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INFORMATION  WANTED! 


Anvcpiic  having  knowledge  of  a  general  pnr- 
pn-,1- win- fi-nce,  "ju-rt  as  good  as  the  Page." 
will  II  infer  a  favor  by  sending  us  fullparticu- 
l;i  r^.    N'd  hearsay  evidence  wanted,  only  act- 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 

Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  halt  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  inde.xes, 
|2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uniform  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  e.xpress, 
not  prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  indexes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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250,000  Peacii  Trees 

100,000  Plum  b<»t  Kup.  aud  Jap. 
150,000  VVAY  SKI,  niKl  I»«  1. 
75,000  CIicrry,i?Iorellos,Hearts,etc 
150,000  Apple,  (titince.  Apricot. 
100,000  Nut  Bearliis  Trees. 
2,000,000  Small  Fruits  and  Grapes. 
750,000  Koses,li:verbloomlng&:  Hardy. 

1.000  Car  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Fall  supply  rioM.'f  nnil  Vesetable  Seeda, 


Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier  trees  are  grown 
on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  the  best 
direct  fi-om  the  frroiver  and  avoid  all  com- 
mlBsionN.    It  it  ill  Miive  yon  money. 

43lidVi:\K.  1000  ACRES. 

20  GlCEENllOliSUS.      % 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON   CO.r 

PAINESVILLE.O.  BOX  189. 


^f0^. 


M  Vt.\«)l,IAS, 


p  v^^;sE  m  \pi>is-s  ; 
iJili,'  TREES  I 
-^  SHRUBS  j 

uloj,.ic.    i  1,  in 


^^    Contains   pnc  1  ^    <ii 

:%^^    large  and  sni  ill 

I  J  ^-i5^&2.    trees,     h[jni 

A  J     inrn<:  for  immediate    ettett, 

V)    and  special  prices  foi 

^    ties.  A  Guide 

The  most  complete 

ever  published.    6  <■< 

!  THOS,  MEEHAK  &  SOMS, 

j  GcrisiaiLliiwii,    l>lilli>d<'l|ililu. 


A  Guide  to  Tree  Plant- 


Belle  Siebrecht, 

THE  NEW  ROSE. 

The  best  Everblooming  Rose  to  date, 

so  say  the  most  successful  Coiii- 

iiiercialand  Private  gardeners. 

We  are  shipping  yet  every  day. 

SlfBREGttT&WflDLEY. 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries, 
NEW  ROCHELLE.  N.  Y. 


New.  Rare  and  BeaiilituI  Plants 

Lord  Penzance's  new  h>  hrid  5\vect  Briars,    uki 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei;  New  Lilacs;  Lonicera 
Hildebrandtii;  Spiraea    Anthony  Waterer." 

A  large  collectiou  of  rare  hothouse  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Anthuriums,  Alocacias,  Orchids,  etc. 

Rare  Conifers  and  other  beautiful  Evergreens. 

Magnolias.  Japanese  Maples,  with  other  choice 
J'rees  aud  shrubs. 

P/CONIES-A  large  collectiou  of  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivaTion.  Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Iris.  Roses.  Clematis  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

»S-Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN   SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

Vou  will  make  a  mistalce  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  JVIass. 


WEET  PEAS. 


.  ^^   Every  American  garden  should  have  the  best  NEW  SWEET  PEAS 

^^  J  in  1896.  l!v  kci-piii-  Purity  and  High  Quality,  rather  than  low  jirices. 
^^*— ^  our  tinst  aim,  we  aie  iihw  HEADQUARTERS  for  SWEET  PEAS. 
fih^  We  liave  thirty=two  thousand  pounds  of  the  seed,  ami  sill  (ommou  Mixed 
Sweet  Peas  at  35  cts.  per  lb.,  3  lbs.  for  $1.00,  postpaid,— BUT  we  recommend 
(IS  far-iipuioi  th  most  beautiful  NOVELTIES  lurt  olitnd  — 


25  Cts.  buys  these  Seven 
Superb  Sweet  Peas: 


BLANCH!     BLRPK 


large    expanded 


The  Seven  Superb  Sweet  Peas  named  abo\L, 
in  same  sized  packets, would  have  cost  $1.00 
in  1895,  but  are  now  sold  for  25  cents. 


•  Pwi 


New  SWEET  PEAS  : 
hiM  a  collection  FREE,a. 

h.iM  four  folleftions  and  a 

ORDER  TO-DAY!  .in.l  ask  fur  BURPEE'S  FARM 
Seed  Catalogue.  A  handsome  BOOK  of  184  pages. 
It  .i,.MTil..s  rare  NOVELTIES  of  real  merit,  in.lu.liiiL  l 
whirl,  IV, ■  ,■, iv,.,l  an  award  of  merit  l:i-l  s,i„ii,i,.r  


relv  iioniiiial  cost.     (let  four  frieiids  to  Older  and  you  will 

ivi  five  collections  for  $1.00.    OR,  for  $1.00  vou  can 

ar  .-iize  'irf-cent.i.kt.  ol"  CUPID,— oiir  little  floral  wonder. 

I    f.ir  I«>!lfi.— the  Leading  American 

the  Best  SEEDS  that  Grow. 

,11,1  only  l>warf  Sweet   l\n,-l„i 

I  ,,ili  London  and  Paris. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^tP  Builders. 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

I'lans  and  estimateH  fnrnisbeil  on  --r'llration 


Largest  hulltlers  nf  i 


ares.     SU  highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^""J^rpl^^^T.^fo 


fig:ton'>on- Hudson, 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii 


DREER'S 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

REUABLESEEDSi 
PLANTS  and  BULBS! 


=  stamp  for  DreerN  tJarden  CukMidnr  lor  ISfXi  — n.iiiy  iilnstraled  ;  two  colored  piatc's  on  cover, 

i^f.ere.'N"eTrnd„Y..f;r'ii;'erit.  HENRY  A.  DREER, rwChestnut St..Phila.,Pa. 

Iliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


V^J.  CHOICE.  PLANTS,  {.^ut 

FOR    BEDDING.^    fMn^i^buy.^  n  t.tj:  l.,t  thnt 
DANIEL  K.  HERR,  Box   Iflli,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CANNA5  CHEAP. 

Surplus  stcrk:    Dry  Ktn'tn  ic.  earli.  plus  postafie  or 


SrzzoNi, 
COATESVILLE,  PA. 


CHICAGO,   MARCH   15.   1896. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


LILIES  IN  fl  NEW  JERSEY  GARDEN. 

Our  verj-  beautiful  illustration  of  Lilium 
Browiiii  as  it  appeared  last  summer  in 
Mrs.  Mayer's  cottape  garden  at  Moun- 
tain Side  Farm,  N.  J.,  should  cheer  the 
most  despondent  of  us  to  increased 
efforts  in  growing  lilies.  We  saw  these 
lilies  when  they  were  in  bloom,  and  a 
delightful  sight  they  were,  and  Mrs. 
Maj'er  was  kind  enough  to  have  them 
photographed  for  Gardening.  These  lilies 
are  hardy,  long-lived,  and  less  susceptible 
to  disease  than  many  kinds,  and  their 
flowers  are  large,  deep  and  showy,  and  in 
color  white  tinged  on  the  outside  with 
purple.  Probably  there  isn't  a  reader 
of  Gardening  who  doesn't  love  lilies, 
and  perhaps  not  one  who  cannot 
grow  them  just  as  good  as  these  in 
the  little  New  Jersey  cottage  garden,  any 
way  we  can  try.  And  that  'W«  m»y  profit 


by  her  experience  Mrs.  Mayer  has,  in  the 
following  letter,  very  kindly  given  us  her 
method  of  cultivation. 


Regarding  the  cultivation  of  Lilium 
Brownii,  we  treat  all  our  lilies  in  about 
the  same  way.  We  first  have  a  hole  dug 
about  18  inches  deep,  then  put  into  it  a 
layer  of  good  strong  soil  without  any 
stimulating  material,  such  as  fresh 
manure  or  fertiHzer,  and  preferably  made 
of  rotted  sod,  over  this  put  an  inch  layer 
of  sand,  on  which  place  the  lily  bulbs  and 
cover  them  with  another  layer  of  sand 
about  half  an  inch  deep.  We  think  that 
they  take  root  more  easily  in  this  way, 
and  that  it  keeps  them  fresh  and  clean 
and  more  free  froni  decay  in  case  they  lay 
dormant  one  season,  as  lihes  sometimes 
do,  then  we  fill  the  rest  of  the  hole  with 
good  rich  soil  composed  of  well  rotted 
manure,  a  little  sand  and  peat  or  leaf 
mould,  as  some  lilies  require  peat  while 
Others  ore  better  without  it,  0«r  soi 
1 


here  is  verj'  sandy,  and  with  the  treat- 
ment above  all  the  bulbs  wehave  tried  so 
far  seem  to  do  extremely  well. 

In  one  of  the  borders  in  my  little  cottage 
garden  [See  frontpagepicture,  August  15, 
1895. -Ed.]  the  plants  oi  Lilium  superbum 
have  always  grown  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet,  each  season.  We  also  grow  the 
western  L.  pardalinum,  which  is  much 
dwarfer  than  superbum  but  we  think  it  is 
very  handsome 

Then  we  have  fine  clumps  of  L.  specio- 
sum  nihrum  and  album,  L.  longifforum 
eximium,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  testaceum,  L. 
auratum  and  L.  candidum,  and  tiger  lily 
in  profusion. 

Of  the  latter  we  have  the  common 
variety  as  well  as  splendens,  which  is  a 
form  of  the  same  kind  and  blooms  later 
and  also  the  double  form  of  the  common 
tiger  lily.  Last  fall  we  planted  L.  gigan- 
teum,  L.  sulphureum,  L.  Japonicum  Col- 
chesteri  and  L.  Mariagon  album. 

March  6, 189^,  ?«{,  IVI, 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  QUESTIONS. 

"Melrose,"  near  Chicago,  asUs  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  DoLiCHOS  Japonicus— "Since  Mr. 
Egan  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  this  vine 
would  need  constant  fastening  I  repent 
me  of  the  purchase  and  hope  it  will  die 
this  winter." 

Alls.  Be  patient  with  it;  all  the  train- 
ing it  requires  you  can  do  in  a  few  min- 
utes a  week.  Simplv  lead  the  wandering 
shoot  tips  back  to  their  own  string  or 
wire  and  give  them  a  twine  around  it.  It 
has  a  field  of  its  own  and  in  its  line  is  a 
great  desideratum.  It  is  a  very  coarse 
appearing  vine,  though;  but  its  rank 
growth  and  shoots  running  20  or  30  feet 
a  year  are  valuable  points  where  quick 
growth  is  needed. 

Clem.\tis  Davidiana.  —  "Give  us  a 
description  of  Clematis  Davidiana  and 
directions  for  its  management." 

Ans.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant 
from  Northern  China  and  does  not  climb. 
It  grows  2  to  3  f.et  in  height,  forming 
bushy  clumps,  which  after  midsummer 
bear  quite  a  profusion  of  small  fragrant 
blue  flowers, m  shape  not  unlike  hyacinth 
bells,  thickly  clustered  around  the  joints 
of  the  branches  and  terminating  them. 
We  have  found  it  to  be  perfectly  hardy, 
but  as  it  dies  down  in  fall  like  a  pa;ony  it 


may 


be  mulched  in  winter  with  leaves  or 


littery  manure  if  there  is  any  question  of 
its  hardiness.  It  isn't  a  showy  plant  at 
all  nor  is  it  a  neat  one,  but  if  tied  up  in 
time  inside  a  hoop,  as  we  often  do  pjeo- 
nias  or  tomatoes,  it  is  really  worthy  and 
pretty.  ,  ,.„      , 

JLarkspur  Seeds— "I  am  still  strug- 
gling with  these.  Is  the  shelf  ten  inches 
above  the  radiator  too  hot  for  them?" 

.4ns.  A  place  ten  inches  above  a  radi- 
ator would  seem  to  beprettyhot  anddry. 
too,  for  seeds,  but  itcould  be  so  arranged 
that  both  of  these  would  be  tem- 
pered enough  to  make  it  a  good  place 
for  seed.  We  start  larkspur  seed  in  flats 
in  a  hothouse  in  spring  with  fairiy  good 
success;  at  the  same  time  we  don'tadvise 
you  to  do  it.  If  you  should  treat  the 
larkspur  seed  iust  as  you  treat  your  cel- 
erv  seed,  we  think  it  would  germinate  all 
right  if  it  were  good.  Wait  till  April; 
then  sow  it  in  a  cold  frame  or  bit  of 
moistish  ground  out  of  doors,  protecting 
it  from  drying  wind  and  shading  it  from 
all  sunshine  rill  the  seedlings  appear.  A 
hotbed  is  a  capital  place  for  quickgrow- 
ing  seeds,  but  for  hardy  perennials  in 
general  and  slow-starting  seeds  of  any 
sort  wc  don't  advise  its  use. 


the  cracks  are  only  of  the  depth  of  the 
hole  and  the  water  is  retained  at  the  bot- 
tom and  soon  soaks  into  the  ball  of 
roots.  [But  don't  let  the  ground  crack 
open  near  your  plants,  for  incrackingnot 
only  does  the  earth  break  apart  but  the 
rootlets  pasfins  through  there  are  also 
severed.  Mulching  and  loose  surface  cul- 
tivation are  the  antidotes  for  cracking. — 
Ed.]  In  case  of  planting  close  to  a  cellar 
wall  it  is  different,  as  the  wall  extends 
below  the  roots  and  moisture  generally 
escapes  by  a  drain  tile.  When  1  plant 
anything  permaninlly  close  to  a  cellar 
wall  1  excavate  nearly  three  feet  deep  and 
about  as  wide,  taking  out  the  soil  clean 
up  to  the  wall.  Then  I  construct  a  wall 
of  cement— say  four  to  six  inches  thick— 
against  the  brick  wall  and  turn  the  ends 
in  on  each  side  of  the  hole  for  about  a 
foot.  Thus  the  side  of  the  hole  towards 
the  brick  and  part  way  on  each  side  is 
cemented.  This  cement  is  carried  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  find  it  makes  a 
great  difl'erence  in  the  amount  of  water 
re(|uired  This  clematis  is  a  gem  of  the 
first  water  and  naturally  requires  a  good 
setting.  Any  plant  that  grows  so  lux- 
uriantly must  have  ample  room  to  fed 
in.  When  we  plant  it  we  must  remember 
that  we  expect  it  to  remain  many  years — 
to  increase  in  beauty  and  grandeur  at 
each  successive  season  of  bloom.  We 
expect  and  rec|uire  this  of  the  plant. 
What  does  the  plant  require  and  expect 
of  us?  The  article  in  question  tells  3'ou, 
namely,  a  good  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  it, 
a  hole  three  feet  square  is  none  too  large. 
At  the  approach  of  the  blooming  sea?on 
weekly  doses  of  manure  water  materially 
helps  it.  It  will  bloom  in  quite  shady 
positions,  but  later  than  in  the  full  sun. 
In  the  latter  position  against  a  hot  wall, 
an  unusually  hot  day  last  summer  that 
wilted  almost  everything,  also  injured 
the  flowers  of  this  clematis  with  me.  You 
omitted  to  mention  the  delicious  perfume 
emanating  from  its  bloom, reminding  oue 
of  hyacinths  and  orange  blossoms.  I 
think  that  if  Horace  Greeley  were  alive 
and  saw  your  illustration  he  would  say, 
"Young  man.  get  a  Clematis panicula'ta 
and  then  go  west."  W.  C.  Ei'.an. 

Highland  Park,  Illinois. 


ing  earth  and  planted  out  in  warm  shel- 
tered spots  in  the  garden,  .\fter  one  gets 
a  good  stand  of  seedlings  there  is  really 
nothing  difficuU  about  their  cultivation, 
and  the  vlants  lift  with  fine  balls.  This 
is  how  we  grow  thera  at  Dosoris,  and  wc 
have  them,  oh,  so  beautiful! 


CLEMflTIS  FflNlCUlflTfl. 

The  illustration  in  Feb.  15  issue  of  Gar- 
dening of  this  clematis  is  a  charming  one 
and  clearly  portrays  the  beauty  of  the 
plant,  showing  both  the  individuality  of 
the  star-shaped  flowers  and  their  effect 
in  masses.  Those  of  your  readers  whom 
the  illustration  may  induce  to  plant  the 
clematis  will  in  time  have  good  cause  to 
thank  Gardening  for  so  intelligently 
bringing  it  to  their  attention.  Your 
admirable  article  on  its  cuUivation  is  in 
keeping  with  all  those  you  favor  Garden- 
ing with,  and  especially  that  portion  cov- 
ering the  removal  of  the  debris  of  the 
adjoining  building.  1  have  had  some 
experience  in  planting  moisture-loving 
plants  near  cellar  walls,  and  have  found 
that  the  water  given  the  plant  is  apt  to 
run  down  between  the  soil  and  the  wall 
Many  soils  contract  in  drouth,  especially 
in  holes  dug  in  a  heavy  clay  loam  and  a 
crack  of  considerable  width  forms  at  the 
side.  Water  poured  in  these  cracks  if 
in  sullicicntc|u;nilitics  is  all  right,  because 


ANEMONE  CORONflRlfl,  ST.  BRIOID'S  STRAIN. 

One  of  our  readers  writes:  "I  have  ob- 
tained seeds  of  St.  Brigid's  anemone  from 
Europe,  please  tell  me  how  to  treat  it?" 

Ans.  It  is  the  loveliest  strain  of  the 
poppy  anemone,  big,  fine  flowers  and 
some  of  them  of  the  most  vivid  crimson 
and  scarlet  coloring.  In  European  gar- 
dens the  seed  is  generally  sown  about 
lune  and  the  seedlings  pricked  ofl'  into  a 
shaded  cold  frame  and  kept  in  continuous 
growth  till  they  come  into  bloom  in  win- 
ter and  spring.  We  can  do  the  same  here 
except  that  as  our  summer  climate  is  so 
trying  for  raising  plants  from  seed,  we 
prefer  to  sow  in  spring.  We  sow  the  seeds 
in  flats  filled  with  light  soil  and  kept  in  the 
greenhouse,  or  if  as  late  as  .\pril,  in  flats 
in  a  cold  frame  under  sash  and  lath 
shades.  After  the  seedlings  come  up 
prick  them  ofT  into  other  flats,  and 
when  they  begin  to  meet  each  other 
plant  them  out  in  good,  moistish  ground, 
in  a  sheltered,  faintly  shaded  spot,  in 
a  cold  frame  against  the  north  side  of  a 
board  fence  or  building  and  under  lath 
shades,  letting  them  stay  there  all  sum- 
mer. Towards  midsummer  they  may  die 
down,  but  thcv  will  rca])])c;ir  in  fall,  when 
they  m.-iy  be  lifted  and  planted  with  pnn- 
sies  and  imlyantluis  in  a  soiilh  facing 
frame,  and  carlv  in  sprin;,',  it  ymi  wish 
to,  lifted    witli  balls  of  roots  and  adlicr- 


Clematis  Panicilata  and  Cow 
Manure.  —  "Whitewater"  asks:  "Will 
this  clematis  bear  manuring  with  rotted 
cow  manure  as  a  mulch  or  top  dressing?" 
Ans.  Yes,  most  thankfully  Last  year 
for  some  new  sorts  of  sweet  peas  wc 
manured  a  piece  of  pood  ground  with 
four  inchci  deep  of  cow  manure,  and  not 
meding  all  of  the  ground  for  the  pens  at 
the  outer  edge  of  it  we  .set  out  some  little 
plants  of  Clematis  paniculata  and  some 
other  odds  and  ends  we  wanted  to  tre.-it 
well.  Oh,  how  these  clematis  grew  and 
bloomed!  They  made  fine  clumps  But 
we  disadvifc  the  use  ol  co  \  manure  as  a 
mulching  for  clematis,  roses,  or  other  soft 
or  slender-rooted  plants  between  Ajiril 
andjuly.  because  of  the  great  attraction 
it  affords  as  a  breeding  place  for  May 
bugs.  We  have  been  caught  in  this  tra]) 
once  or  twice. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TAE  AMERICAN  flOLLY. 

Apropos  of  the  notes,  page  14G,  wouM 
say:  This  holly  is  a  dioecious  tree  and 
we^aveiio  means  of  knowing  whether 
we  are  getting  a  staminate  (sterile)  or 
pistillate  (berry  bearing)  plant  until  the.- 
bloom,  so  that  we  may  sometimes  have 
wait  more  thantwicetwentyyears  before 
we  get  the  right  one.  Trees  .'>  or  6  feet 
high  often  bear  berries,  but  from  obser- 
vation among  those  growing  wild  I 
should  say  that  much  less  than  one-half 
of  them  ever  bear  berries  at  all.  I  have 
never  grafted  any.  To  be  sure  of  a  berry 
bearing  plant  find  a  small  fruiting  speci- 
men growing  wild  and  transplant  it.  In 
the  first  place  cut  ofl" all  the  leaves  with  a 
shears.  This  is  practically  a  sine  qua  non 
and  the  most  important  requisite  to  suc- 
cess. Try  and  get  a  good  ball  of  earth  of 
earth  to  the  roots,  and  get  all  the  roots 
you  can.  It  may  be  better  to  remove  some 
of  the  top  of  the  tree  too.  Plant  carefully 
packing  the  earth  well  around  the  roots, 
mulch  heavily  and  then  water  abund- 
antly if  the  weather  gets  dry  during  the 
season,  being  careful  not  to  wait  till  the 
roots  have  been  dried  out  and  killed  be- 
fore applying  the  water.  If  possible 
remove  the  trees  in  damp  weather,  and 
avoid  doing  it  during  hot  sunshine  or 
when  there  is  a  drying  wind.  We  have 
here  plenty  of  hollies  growing  in  nearly 
pure  sand  but  the  foliage  looks  much 
richer  and  darker  when  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  root  and  where  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  full  sunshine. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.    W  M.  H   Bassett. 

To  be  sure  of  small  plant  of  the  Ameri- 
can holly  {Ilex  Opaca)  that  will  bear  ber- 
ries, they  must  be  raisefl  from  layers  from 
a  berry  bearing  tree  or  by  grafting,  using 
cions  from  a  fruiting  specimen.  Some  six 
or  eight  years  ago  I  grafted  a  lot  of 
young  pi  .nts  taking  the  cions  from  a 
berry  bearing  tree, and  they  fruited,  some 
the  j-ear  following  and  all  the  succeeding 
season,  and  regularly  everj-  year  since  ex- 
cept last  vear,  when  the  severe  frost  we 
had  on  May  17  destroyed  the  flower  buds. 
About  the  same  time  we  also  raised 
.several  thousands  from  seed  and  four 
vcars  ago  planted   them  out  in  nursery 
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drons.  Plant  them  3  feet  apart  and  when 
they  begin  to  meet  each  other  in  the 
dump  thin  them  out.  diKRing  the  plants 
Larcl'iillv  and  rcscttin"  them  elsewhere. 


A  TRUMPET 


ONI  CLOTHES  POLE. 


rows,  and  they  a-e  now  3  to  4  feet  high, 
hnt  so  far  not  one  of  them  has  ever  borne 
a  berry.  Of  course  for  hedges  they  are 
good  enough.  We  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  winterberrj'  bushes.  Ilex,  rerticillatii 
and  /.  Ixrigata,  that  is  propagate  them 
by  grafting  from  fruiting  plants,  and  they 
bear  berries  right  off,  from  the  time  they 
are  18  inches  high.  J.  K.  TkimI'V. 

Flushing,  L.  I. 


MOUNTAIN  LAUREL. 

(Knimia  latilolia.) 

A  reader  asks:  "How  close  slioidd  it  l)e 

planted  and  would  it  succeed  in  the  shade 

of  old  maples  where  the  grass  is  thin,  or 

would  the  tree  roots  iise  up  the  prepared 

Ans.  This  kalmia  grows  wild  in  great 
abundance  in  the  woods  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  I  tosoris  in  the  thin  shade  of  oaks, 
beech,  chestnut,  maple,  and  so  on;  also 
on  the  banks  skirting  these  woods  and  in 
some  places  by  the  roadside.  In  the 
woods  it  makes  rather  a  scraggy  under- 


growth; in  the  more  open  parts,  by  the 
roadside,  and  escaped  into  old  fields  it 
becomes  dense,  handsome  cvej-grcens, 
pretty  at  any  time  and  lnvcly  in  June 
when  in  bloom.  In  nil  of  tliesc  places  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  open  .-iiid  spongy, 
with  a  carpet  of  decaying  tree  leaves, 
wild  plants,  weeds  or  grass.  When  it 
rains  the  water  goes  right  into  the 
ground  where  it  fell,  the  spongy  surface 
catching  it  ani  preventing  it  running 
away;  this  surface  also  saves  the  roots 
from  wind  and  hot  sunshine.  In  a  well- 
kept  garden  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
so  neat  and  prim  and  there  is  no  surface 
sponge  of  rotting  leaves  and  grass,  and 
under  the  shade  of  a  robber  maple  the 
ground  is  apt  to  be  bare,  dry  and  hard, 
and  we  should  saj-  not  a  congenial  home 
for  kalmias.  These  shrubs  are  so  beauti- 
ful they  deserve  the  very  best  spot  in  the 
garden,  good,  well-drained  soil  with  a 
good  deal  of  leaf  mold  and  very  little 
manure  in  it  and  a  mulching  of  rotted 
leaves;  in  fact,  give  them  exactly  the 
fiamc    treatment    von  would   to  rhoden- 


TRUMPET    CREEPER    ON    CLOTHES  POLE. 

With  this  I  send  you  a  photograph  of  a 
lii;,Mi<)nia  (R  grandi/Jora)  on  the  grounds 
of  II.  M.  Mayer,  Rohrerstown,  Pa.  This 
photograph  illustrates  very  well  how  a 
handsome  object  can  be  made  of  the 
usually  ursightly  clothes  line  post.  I 
ha  e  such  posts  covered  with  vines  on  my 
own  lot  and  by  using  a  staple  and  a  ring 
lo  .itt.Kh  tlie  clothes  the  line  may  be  put 
lip  .null  taken  down  at  pleasure,  and  the 
linsts  and  the  covering  really  make  beau- 
tiful garden  objects.       J.  W.  lii.i.ioTT. 

Pittsburg.  Pa. 

This  is  the  Chinese  bignonia  which  has 
larger  and  more  showy  blossoms  than 
our  native  trumpet  creeper  (B.  radicans), 
it  also  is  a  little  more  tender.  In  sheltered 
places  it  grows  and  blooms  very  well 
about  New  York,' but  it  is  from  New 
Jersey  southward  that  it  is  to  be  had  in 
its  greatest  glory,  and  it  is  fine.  Hall's 
honeysuckle,  Chinese  wistaria  trained  up 
the  pole  and  then  cut  in  close  to  it  every 
year,  if  the  yard  is  sheltered  and  the 
ground  good,  the  climbing  hydrangea. 
Clematis  pankulata  cut  down  to  the 
ground  every  fall,  and  several  other  vines 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Avoid  over- 
rank  vines  like  the  Japanese  doliehos, 
vines  which  because  of  restricted  growth 
sucker  all  about  as  our  native  trumjjet 
creeper  is  apt  to  do,  and  we  should 
hesitate  to  recommend  pillar  roses  Ije- 
cause  of  their  thorny  stems  that  in  windy 
weather  might  tear  the  clothes. 

BBCHTEL'5  DOUBLE-FLOWERINO  GRAB. 

1  have  somecionsol  the  above  beauti- 
ful American  crab  (Pyrus  coronaria  var. 
I(x-nsis),  and  I  want  to  graft  them  on  to 
native  forms  growing  on  my  ravine  bank. 
I  find  quite  a  number  of  hawthorns  in 
suitable  places  and  of  suitable  size.  Can 
I  successfully  graft  the  Bechtel's  crab  on 
the  hawthorn?  W.  C.  E. 

Chicago. 

Probably  you  may  succeed  in  grafting 
this  crab  "on  to  tlie  hawthorn,  but  we 
don't  like  the  connection.  The  crab  is  a 
true  apple  and  we  should  prefer  to  use  an 
apple  stock  for  it— say  a  wild  crab  or  a 
Japanese  crab.  We  have  never  grafted 
the  apple  on  to  hawthorn,  but  we  have 
grafted  the  pear  eion  on  to  it  and  it  took 
nicely  and  produced  fair  trees;  still  it  was 
an  unhappv  union.  You  may  get  the 
••grafts  to  take" all  right,  but  the  trouble 
doesn't  end  there;  they  may  not  succeed 
after  taking.  Of  course  it  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural to  argue  that  if  such  wide  apart  gen- 
era of  the  same  natural  order  as  the  pear 
and  hawthorn  or  the  pear  and  quince,  or 
the  pear  and  mountain  ash  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grafted  on  each  other,  why  not 
the  apple  on  the  hawthorn?  We  cannot 
speak  from  experience,  but  practically  we 
have  an  instinctive  perception  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  union  would  not  be 
satisfactory.  But  don't  be  discouraged; 
by  way  of  experiment,  try  one,  anyway. 


SOME  GOOD  LILACS. 

0.  .\.,  Butler,  Pa.,  asks  for  a  list  of 
these. 

Ans.  Charles  X.  reddish  puqilc;  Cocr- 
ulea  superba,  light  purple  and  bine;  Souv- 
enir de  Ludwig  Spath.the  finest  of  all  the 
dark  colored  ones;  FrauDammann,  Marie 
Legrav'c,  and  Princess  Alexandra;  all  of 
the.sc  are  verv  fine,  distinct,  white-flow- 
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ered  varieties  j'ou  must  surely  get.  As 
double-flowered  sorts  get  Mme.  Lemoine, 
white;  President  Grevy, bluish;  Lamarck, 
rosy  lilac,  and  Maxime  Cornu,  lilac  rose. 
Don't  omit  some  Persian  lilacs,  say  the 
white  Persian,  and  Rothomagensis  rubra. 
Villosa  is  a  late-flowering  species  with 
dense  panicles  of  pale  rose-purple  flowers, 
distinct  from  other  lilacs.  If  rosebugs 
are  not  very  numerous  in  your  part  of 
the  country,  get  the  tree  lilac  (Syringa 
Japonica),  and  the  Chinese  lilac  (S.  Pekin- 
ensis);  they  have  large  panicles,  often 
compound,  of  white,  fleecy-like  flowers 
after  the  common  lilacs  are  all  past.  But 
if  you  are  in  a  rosebug  country  the  bugs 
will  infest  and  destrov  the  blossoms. 


THE  SUGI  OR  JAPAN  CEDAR  TREE. 

( Cryp  tomeria  Japonica) . 

Our  illustration,  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph, shows  a  pretty  little  plant  of 
the  Sugi  treeof  Japan  growing  at  Dosoris. 
Behind  it  stand  some  fine  old  red  cedar 
(Juniperus  Virginiana)  trees.  The  cryp- 
tomeria  is  an  evergreen  conifer  with  a 
general  contour  remainding  one  of  the 
big  trees  (Sequoia)  of  California,  and  in 
favorable  localities  becomes  a  striking  and 
handsome  garden  tree.  It  seems  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  on  Long  Island,  and 
flourishes  south  of  New  York,  but  north 
of  here  if  away  from  the  sea  coast  it  is 
not  reliably  hardy.  To  have  it  appear  in 
its  finest  form  it  should  have  good  moist 
loamy  soil  and  a  sheltered  position  and  it 
is  well  worth  such  care.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  largely  planted  in  gardens 
and  temple  grounds  and  in  forests,  where 
mature  specimens  with  trunks  -t  feet  or 
over  in  diameter  rise  to  a  height  of  100  to 
125  feet.  In  cultivation  in  our  gardens 
there  are  several  varieties  of  it,  the  com- 
monest being  the  dwarf  one  called  nana, 
the  Dosoris  specimen  of  which  doesn't 
grow  six  inches  in  height  in  a  year,  but  it 
keeps  dense  and  healthy,  and  seems  to 
be  as  hardy  as  the  type. 

Cryptomeria  elegans,  another  but  more 
Southern  Japan  species,  is  not  hardy  with 
us.  It  is,  however,  hardy  in  the  south, 
and  to  be  found  in  lovely  perfection  in  the 
gardens  of  Southern  Europe.  Here  it  is 
grown  as  a  cool  greenhouse  tree,  or  it  is 
planted  out  of  doors  in  summer  and  lifted 
and  housed  in  a  pit  over  winter  as  we  do 
with  sweet  bay  laurels,  fancy  hollies,  etc., 
while  of  a  beautiful  soft  green  shade  in 
summer,  in  winter  it  assumes  a  bronze- 
brown  tint  just  as  do  Retinospora  eri- 
coides,  Douglas  golden  juniper  or  Chinese 
golden  arbor  vitie. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERINO  SLOE-FERTILIZER. 

Naples,  Long  Island  City,  asks  as  fol- 
lows; 

DOUBLE-FLOWERINO  Sloe  (Pruniis  spi- 
nosa  B.  pi.) — "Should  it  be  prtined,  and  if 
so,  how  much  and  when?" 

Ans.  It  isn't  extra  vigorous  and  all  the 
pruning,  if  any,  it  needs  is  to  keep  it  in 
comely  shape.  Don't  prune  it  unless  it 
becomes  unshapel3',  for  the  more  j^ou 
prime  it  the  less  it  will  bloom.  If  pruning 
is  needed,  do  it  now. 

Fertilizer  for  Siirubberv.  — What 
should  be  used  as  such  and  when? 

Abs.  a  compost  of  stable  manure 
(chiefly  cow  manure,  if  available)  and 
field  loam,  about  half  of  each.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  stable  manure  alone  will  also 
do  good,  A  dressing  one-fourth  inch 
deep  of  wood  ashes  will  help  the  bushes. 
Ii  you  prefer  a  chemical  fcrtiliger,  use  a 
"complete  manure,"  but  be  very  careful; 
use  it  under  ra  tlier  ilinn  over  the  allow- 
ance given  in  printed  directions  givenyo« 


by  the    agent  from  whom  you  buy  the 
manure. 

ViTis  CoiGNETi.E.— A  reader  writes:  "I 
have  an  outside  chimney  30  feet  high  and 
6  feet  wide  which  I  desire  to  have  covered 
with  a  vine,  and  'I  feel  it  in  my  bones' 
that  this  is  the  proper  vine  for  the  pur- 
pose. What  say  you?  Awpelopsis 
FeitcA// isn't  quite  hardy  with  us  and  I 
don't  want  the  Virginia  creeper.  Can 
you  recommend  any  other  selfclinging 
vine  that  would  cover  it?" 

Ans.  Veitch's  ampelopsis  not  being 
sufficiently  hardy  with  you,  we  know  of 
no  self-clinging  vine  thatwill  answeryour 
purpose.  While  we  have  great  faith  in 
Vitis  Coignetiie  and  have  planted  it  at 
Dosoris,  it  is  so  new  with  us  that  we 
know  very  little  about  its  behavior  here. 

J.vp.\N  Allspice. — In  answer  to  H.,  St. 
Louis:  The  botanical  name  of  it  is  Chi- 
monanthus  fragans.  The  folks  you  sent 
to  for  it  and  who  didn't  know  it  should 
look  into  Dr.  Asa  Gray's  Field,  Forest 
and  Garden  Botanv. 


Rose  Bradwardine.— Clear  rose,  good 
shape,  plant  of  robust  habit  and  profuse 
bloomer. 


Roses. 


LORD  PENZANCE'S  flYBRlD  BRIAR  ROSES. 

I  am  getting  a  set  of  Lord  Penzance's 
hybrid  sweet  briars;  am  puzzled  to  find  a 
place  for  them.  Will  they  thrive  where 
they  get  the  sun  up  to  say  11  a.  m  ?  After 
then  would  be  in  the  shade?  li. 

Northern  Illinois. 

So  far  as  the  situation  as  regards  sun- 
shine is  concerned,  providing  there  is  no 
overhead  shade  like  the  branches  of  trees, 
we  should  think  it  was  all  right,  but  as 
these  hybrid  briars  are  new  to  us  and  our 
experience  with  them  is  so  limited  we 
cannot  speak  authoritatively  in  reference 
to  their  success  in  our  gardens.  True,  their 
mother  the  sweet  briar  is  hardy  enough, 
but  as  we  are  not  so  sure  of  all  of  their 
pollen  parents,  we  must  test  them  before 
we  can  vouch  for  their  hardiness.  The 
following  notes  on  these  roses  are  from  a 
reliable  English  catalogue  just  to  hand, 
but  there  is  no  need  of  sending  to  Europe 
for  them.  John  Saul  and  some  other  of 
our  nurserymen  have  a  stock  of  them: 

Hybrid  Sweet  Briars.— Raised  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Penzance  from  the  com- 
mon sweet  briar  crossed  with  various  old 
garden  roses,  the  Austrian  briar,  etc. 

Amy  Robsart.— a  true  briar  of  robust 
habit  and  very  free  blooming.  Flowers 
deep  rose,  very  beautiful  in  bud. 

Anne  of  Geierstein.— Dark  crimson 
succeeded  by  clusters  of  bright  red  hips. 

Brenda. — Maiden's  blush  or  peach  color 
greatly  relieved  by  the  bright  golden  ant- 
lers. 

Flora  MacIvor.— Flowers  white  faintly 
tinted  with  light  rose,  large  and  very  use- 
ful for  cutting  when  associated  with  the 
handsome  foliage  of  the  plant. 

Lady  Penzance.— Flowers  of  peculiar 
and  distinct  color;  the  base  of  the  petals 
is  3-ellow,  the  remainder  coppery  red  with 
metallic  lustre.  Both  flowers  and  foliage 
very  fragrant;  habit  vigorous  and  sub- 
pendulous. 

Lord  Penzance.— Soft  shade  of  fawn 
or  tawny  yellow  passing  into  bright  yel- 
low at  the  center,  sometimes  toned  with 
pink;  very  floriferous  and  sweet  scented. 

Lucy  Ashton.— White  edged  with  pink, 
very  free  flowering,  erect  habit  and  frftr 
grant  foliage. 

MF-O     Mi;RR|LiES.=-Brilliant     crimson, 

fVee  flowering,  fohust  !1(^^)it  witll  iPl'ge 
foliagci         • 


Black  Spot  on  Roses.— J.  J.  DeL.,  Clo- 
quet,  Minn.,  writes:  "I  send  you  some 
rose  leaves.  Please  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  them  and  what  I  should  do 
to  stop  it?" 

.4ns.  The  trouble  is  black  spot,  a  com- 
mon and  very  destructive  fungoid  disease 
t  chnicallj'  known  as  Actinonenta  Rosa^. 
Any  uncongenial  cultural  or  climatic  con- 
dition may  cause  it — for  instance,  pro- 
longed damp  dull  weather,  sudden  chills, 
a  sodden  soil,  a  raw,  close,  damp  atmo- 
sphere, inattention  to  ventilation,  etc. 
Prevention  consists  in  close  attention  to 
the^aest  cultural  details,  including  rigid 
cleanliness  and  the  picking  off  of  every 
spotted  and  fading  leaf  Dr.  Byron  D. 
Halsted,  our  cry  ptogamic  authority,  says: 
"This  trouble  may  be  held  in  check  by  the 
carbonate  of  copper  compound,  using 
three  ounces  of  the  carbonate  of  copper, 
one  quart  of  ammonia  and  50  gallons  of 
water.  Spray  once  a  week,  using  a  hose 
and  a  nozzle  that  gives  a  fine  spray.  The 
point  should  be  to  wet  every  part  of  the 
plant  and  yet  not  drench  it.  If  many 
leaves  have  fallen  from  the  plant  they 
should  be  gathered  up  and  burned."  But 
without  the  strictest  attention  to  cultu- 
ral details  spraying  will  avail  one  verv 
little. 

Rosa  grandiflora. — C.  W.  asks: 
"Should  th'S  rose  be  trained  to  a  pillar? 
Ho^  high  does  it  grow?"  Ans.  Itisnot 
a  pillar  rose,  rather,  it  forms  a  bushy 
plant  2  to  3  feet  high  and  as  much  or 
more  thorough,  but  with  age  we  should 
expect  it  to  add  a  foot  ortwo  more  to  its 
stature  and  more  than  that  to  its  spread 
of  branches. 


Aquatics. 


WATER  LILIBS. 

"How  ranch  space  is  needed  by  the 
Nywphwa  odorata?  How  much  by  the 
Nelambiuw  speciosum?  How  can  a  water- 
tight tank  large  enough  for  one  nelnm- 
bium  and  a  half  dozen  nympha;a  be  con- 
structed? Is  a  tub  or  tank  for  growing 
water  lilies  likely  to  become  a  breeding 
places  for  mosquitoes?  A.  D.  M. 

.4ns.  Get  a  gasoline  or  wine  barrel  and 
saw  it  across  through  the  middle,  making 
two  equal-sized  tubs  from  it;  then  out  in 
the  back  yard  start  a  little  fire  of  a  few 
sticks  or  shavings  and  turn  the  tubs,  one 
at  a  time,  over  that  for  a  minute  or  two 
to  burn  out  the  uncleanness;  to  put  out 
the  fire  in  the  tub,  turn  the  tub  over  on 
its  mouth  on  the  soft  ground,  drawing  a 
little  earth  around  the  edges  to  smother 
the  fire.  Now,  with  plenty  water  and  a 
stiff  broom  scrub  them  clean.  Put  two 
to  three  inches  deep  of  clean  rubble  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tubs  and  a  thinly  peeled 
sod,  grass  side  down  over  that  to  keep 
the  rubblefree  from  dirt;  then  fill  the  tubs 
two-thirds  full  with  a  compost  made  of 
two-thirds  of  the  best  rotten  sod  loam 
you  have  and  one-third  cow  manure. 
Now,  plant  the  lilies,  a  good  strong 
crown  in  the  middle  of  each  tub,  and 
spread  an  inch  deep  of  clean  sand  or  fine 
gravel  over  the  soil  to  give  all  a  nice, 
glean  appearance  and  to  a  certain  extent 
prevent  the  nniddiness  of  the  water,  and 
set  the  tubs  out  in  the  sunshine  wherever 
.you  wish  tohavethem  in  summer,  Bel'ore 
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the  summer  is  over  both  tubs  should  be 
well  filled  with  foliage  and  flowers.  It" 
two  good  plants  of  the  nymphajaare  put 
in  the  tub  a  full  eifect  will  sooner  be  real- 
ized. For  a  tank  use  brick  and  good 
cement.  Eighteen  inches  deep  will  do; 
any  size  you  wish,  for  single  lily  pads 
spread  from  2  to  6  or  more  feet,  and  one 
plant  of  nelumbium  would,  if  permitted, 
soon  cover  several  yards,  but  you  can 
restrict  both  to  any  reasonable  space  you 
wish.  Build  a  single  brick  (4-inch)  wall 
across  the  tank  between  the  nelumbium 
and  the  other  lilies,  else  the  former  will 
soon  enter  and  monopolize  the  nymphaea 
ground.  If  you  keep  a  few  goldfish,  sun- 
fish,  or  carp  in  the  tank  or  tubs  you  will 
have  no  trouble  with  mosquitoes,  but  if 
not,  a  more  congenial  breeding  place  for 
these  pests  would  be  hard  to  find. 


The  Greenhouse. 


MY  OREENtiOlSE  FLftNTS  IN  WINTER. 

May  I  give  your  readers  a  page  of  my 
experience?  [Gakuening  welcomes  your 
experience,  and  so  it  will  that  of  our 
other  readers. — En.]  I  have  a  greenhouse 
about  35  by  12  feet  in  which,  for  recrea- 
tion, 1  try  to  keep  a  supply  of  cut  flowers 
of  the  simpler  kinds,  for  our  parlor  in 
winter.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water  from 
a  boiler  in  the  house,  and  I   keep  the  tem- 


perature as  near  as  possible  to  50°  at 
night  and  70°  in  the  day  time.  These  are 
my  successes  and  failures. 

Heliotropes,  I  grow  very  finely  and  with 
abundant  bloom,  from  cuttings  taken  in 
the  summer.  Pelargoniums,  the  same, 
but  in  pots,  heliotropes  in  the  ground. 
Freesias,  I  have  an  abundance  of,  as  they 
increase  very  largely  from  year  to  year, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  differ- 
ence what  kind  of  soil  they  have,  they 
always  bloom  beautifully.  Only  I  cannot 
get  much  of  a  succession,  as  those  that  I 
planted  in  boxes  early  in  September  and 
in  the  benches  in  October  aiid  November 
all  come  into  bloom  about  this  time. 

Rose  geraniums,  I  have  a  large  bed  of, 
the  same  plants  for  the  last  three  years, 
giving  me  constant  cutting,  and  they  are 
always  thrifty.  Daisies,  I  took  up  two 
of,  which  had  been  in  the  garden  bed  all 
summer,  but  were  nearly  dead  from 
drought;  cut  them  back  and  potted  them, 
brought  them  in  before  frost  and  they 
have  bloomed  all  winter.  Abutilons  the 
same.  Nasturtiums,  I  always  plant,  and 
have  tried  all  kinds  of  soil,  even  almost 
pure  sand.  One  year  they  bloomed  pro- 
fusely, but  other  years,  thej'  grow  to 
vine,  with  few  flowers.  [Restrict  their 
root  room,  but  otherwise  feed  them 
liberally. — En.]  Sweet  alyssum  and  mig- 
nonette, I  always  have  plenty  of,  if  I  am 
careful  not  to  have  the  soil  too  rich,  and 
thin  them  far  apart. 

Begonias,  several  varieties,  grow  and 
bloom  well,  but  are  not  of  much  value  for 


cut  flowers.  Two  of  them,  spending  the 
summer  under  shade  of  bushes,  dropped 
seeds,  from  which  I  have  potted  a  dozen 
plants  which  are  growing  finely. 

Callas,  I  let  dry  out  in  the  summer,  and 
then  repotted  and  followed  the  directions 
given  somewhere,  "give  them  plenty  of 
warm  water  and  wait  for  blossoms." 
[Not  in  Garueninc,?— Kd].  And  I  am  still 
waiting;  they  look  fine,  but  show  no  buds. 
Would  they  not  do  better,  of  planted  out 
for  the  summer?  [No,  they  bloom  better 
and  with  more  certainty  when  dried  oil 
in  summer.  When  they  have  done  bloom- 
ing, say  in  May,  lay  them  on  their  sides 
in  a  shady  place  out  of  doors,  keeping 
them  quite  dry;  about  the  firstof  August, 
shake  them  outof  theirpots,  separate  the 
"bulbs"  cleaning  away  all  dead  parts 
from  their  base,  and  repot,  say  four  large 
roots  into  an  8-inch  pot.  Stand  them  up 
and  leave  them  outdoors  in  thin  or  partial 
shade  till  end  of  September. — Ed.] 

Carnations  are  my  hete  noir.  I  raise 
fine  plants,  give  them  rich  soil,  compost 
of  old  sods  and  barnyard  manure,  water 
them,  sometimes  sparingly  and  some- 
times freely,  occasionally  with  liquid 
manure,  and  they  grow  luxuriantly,  but 
have  few  and  usually  small  blossoms,  and 
my  neighbor  Besold  at  Mineola.has  them 
in  abundance  and  as  large  as  roses,  and  I 
am  tempted  to  break  the  tenth  com- 
mandment. Can  it  be  only  that  I  do  not 
press  down  the  soil  firm  enough? 

Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  I  have  no 
success  with.  No  matter  how  I  plant 
them,  half  of  them  are  failures,  and 
none  of  them  are  fine.  [Don't  hurry  them. 
When  you  bring  them  up  out  of  the  cellar 
or  elsewhere,  don't  set  them  up  on  the 
bench,  but  place  them  on  a  platform  or 
shelf  under  the  back  bench,  and  where 
drip  cannot  reach  them,  till  they  grow 
and  throw  up  their  flower  stems  but  not 
open  or  color  their  flowers. — Ed.] 

Cyclamen  Persiciim,  send  up  fine 
mottled  leaves,  but  only  a  few  flowers. 

A  friend  gave  me  three  years  ago,  a  fine 
root  of  allamanda,  which  I  planted  out  in 
the  bench.  It  grew  and  bloomed  most 
profusely,  but  last  summer,  began  to 
drop  its  leaves  and  buds,  and  finally 
died.  Did  it  exhaust  itself?  [No,  it  is  a 
long-Uved  very  luxuriant  woody  vine 
some  local  cause  was  the  trouble.— Ed.] 

I  keep  always  a  nice  bed  of  parslev. 

Garden  Citv,  N.  Y.  S'.  C. 


BOUGfllNVILLEfl-STROBILftNTfiES. 

A  Wisconsin  reader  asks  about 

1.  BouGAiNViLLEA  GLABRA  as  a  win- 
dow plant? 

Ans.  Although  splendid  in  its  floral 
glory  and  of  fairly  easy  culture  we  can- 
not recommend  it  as  a  popular  window 
plant;  but  the  dwarf' form  called  Sanderl- 
ana,  being  of  much  more  restricted 
■  growth  than  the  type,  ma\'  probablj' 
make  a  fairlj'  good  window  plant.  Have 
any  of  our  readers  grown  it  as  such? 

2.  Strodilanthes  Dverianus  as  a 
window  plant? 

Ans,  No,  we  don't  recommend  it  as 
such.  In  a  warm  greenhouse  it  makes  a 
pretty  little  pot  plant,  and  under  certain 
conditions  it  makes  a  good  fine-foliaged 
plant  in  the  flower  garden  in  summer. 

3.  PRUNrNG  Cacti.— Will  the  long-leaved 
cacti  (Pbyllocactus)  bear  priming  or 
shortening  in  of  any  sort?  If  not,  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  a  too  straggling 
growth? 

.Ins,  Yes,  you  can  cut  off  branches  or 
stems  at  any  length,  the  wound  will  soon 
heal  and  lateral  shoots  (maybe  not  this 
season  though)  in  due  time  spring  out 
from  the  shortened  branches.  But  when 
plants  are  in  verj'  vigorous  condition  the 
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branches  of  P.  latitrons  are  apt  to  shoot 
up  one  to  three  feet  with  a  round  naked 
stem  before  widening  into  a  flat,  fleshy 
branch;  still,  restricted  pot-room  and 
judicious  pruning  will  curtail  their  ram- 
pant nature.  The  other  kinds  of  phyllo- 
cactus,  common  with  us,  arc  very  easily 
regulated  by  pruning,  but  most  folks 
instead  of  shortening  the  shoots  prefer  to 
insert  a  shoi-t,  stout  stake  by  them,  to 
which  their  lower  half  is  tied  for  support, 
the  end  part  being  allowed  to  loop  down. 


"T«E  RflNC«E"   OREENflOUSES  AND  flOVI   I 
BUILT  TflEM. 

"The  Kanche"  greenhouses  are  situated 
at  the  comer  of  Superior  street  and  Lin- 
den avenue.  Oak  Park,  111.,  and  their  con- 
struction was  begun  on  September  15, 
189,5,  on  home  made  plans  with  home 
talent.  In  three  months  from  that  date 
they  were  practically  finished ,  and  stocked 
with  plants,  and  the  water  started  down 
•■Rocky  Run"  in  the  rockery.  They  are 
intended  for  recreation  (rom  business 
cares  and  lor  the  pleasure  of  plant  lovers. 
The  range  is  150  feet  long,  consisting  of 
two  three-fourths  (long-span-to-the- 
southl  houses  each  21x35  feet  with  a 
central  palm  house  30x30  feet.  At  the 
rear  end  is  the  boiler  house  20x25  feet 
with  a  workshed  20x25  feet  at  right 
angles  thereto,  also  a  number  of 
material  sheds.  .\djoining  the  boiler 
house  is  the  gardener's  house  28x30  feet, 
one  story  and  attic  high  with  coal  shed 
adjoining. 

The  greenhouse  buildings  are  all  sup- 
ported by  white  cedar  posts  about  4  feet 
apart  of  difi'erent  diameters  all  squared 
above  bench  height,  and  the  butts  well 
spiked  to  3x12  hemlock  planks,  sunk  in 
four  feet  trenches.  The  butts  were  painted 
with  coal  tar  as  were  also  the  two  inch 
pine  plank  sheathing  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  for  several  inches  above. 
Moninger's  greenhouse  lumber  was  used 
for  all  gutter  plates,  rafters,  ridges,  sash 
bars,  etc.,  and  amateur  builders  will  do 
well  to  always  obtain  such  pieces  ot  a 
specialist  ready  made,  as  the  patterns  are 
the  results  of  large  experience  and  ingenu- 
ity, and  will  save  endless  after  trouble. 

The  cypress  gutter  plates  with  spliced 
and  white  leaded  joints  were  firmly 
spiked  on  the  tops  of  the  support- 
ing posts  sawed  off  at  5  feet  from 
sidewalk  grade  for  the  greenhouses 
and  work  shed,  and  at  15  feet  9 
inches  for  the  palni  house.  Ridge  plates 
of  the  lower  houses  are  about  15  feet  4 
inches  above  grade,  giving  the  roof  a 
desirable  steep' slope  to  the  south.  Roof 
glass  is  best  American  double  thick  14x18 
inches  lapped  -'s  inches  and  bedded  in  pure 
white  lead  putty.  Ventilating  sa>h  are 
continuous  on  both  sides  of  ridge.  Pur- 
lins are  of  IV+inch  gas  pipe,  and  ridges 
and  purlins  are  supported  by  similar  gas 
pipe  posts  with  flat  stone  bases. 

The  palm  house  tias  a  hip  roof  with  a 
ten  foot  dome  in  thig center.  The  gutter 
plates  of  the  house  are  tied  by  four 
IVi-inch  gas  pipes  crossing  the  house  at 
right  angles,  one  under  each  plate  of  the 
dome,  and  are  stiffened  by  being  con- 
nected to  four  iron  rods  hung  down  from 
the  plates  of  the  dome.  Although  the 
roof  and  dome,  with  the  heavy  ribbed 
plate  glass,  cover  a  building  thirty  feet 
square  yet  all  is  perfectly  rigid  by  this 
simple  arrangement,  and  have  already 
sustained  an  unusually  heavy  fall  of  wet 
snow  without  damage.  The  ribbed  glass 
is  butted  to  heavy  galvanized  iron  divid- 
ing strips  which  are  so  flat  that  water 
runs  freely  over  them.  These  strips  would 
be  good  in  all  cases  where  butted  glass  is 
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long  enough  to  overcome  the  disadvan- 
tage of  increased  shade. 

The  palm  house  roof  glass  is  about 
24x60  leet  for  full  sized  lights,  side  win- 
dows of  all  houses  are  all  of  best  double 
thick  American  glass  anil  ventilation  sash 
are  all  operated  by  Moninger's  apparatus 
by  which  an  entire  section  can  be  opened 
or  closed  at  once. 

The  ridge  sashes  over-lap  each  other, 
thus  preventing  leakage  and  drafts  of  air 
and  also  preventing  the  freezing  down  of 
the  sash  to  a  large  extent.  The  houses 
were  first  sheathed  with  fencing  flooring, 
which  was  then  covered  with  waterproof 
building  paper  and  asbestos  paper  and 
finally  with  patent  siding.  The  plant 
benches  were  intended  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  gas  pipe  floor  beams  and  posts 
but  on  account  of  lateness  of  the  season 
pine  2x4  was  substituted,  the  posts  being 
well  tarred  at  the  bottom.  Two  inch 
bottom  boards,  sawed  to  set  across  the 
bench,  were  laid  loosely  to  enable  easy 
replacing  in  case  of  decaj'  or  other  cause. 
All  were  painted  with  Portland  cement 
and  laths  laid  over  the  joints  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  being  washed  through.  All 
special  greenhouse  lumber  was  primed 
with  pure  white  lead  (pure  while  lead 
must  be  procured  specially,  painters 
seldom  use  it  on  contract  work),  and  all 
work  inside  and  out  has  received  two 
good  coats. 

The  natural  clay  floors  were  covered 
over  with  about  six  inchesof  clean,  sharp 
sand  coming  up  to  within  about  fifteen 
inches  of  outside  grade.  Over  this  sand 
are  neat  maple  slat  floors  in  short 
removable  sections  permitting  frequent 
cleanings  underneath.  In  the  palm  house 
crushed  stone  is  used  on  account  of  its 
more  harmonious  effect.  The  rockery  has 
two  curvtd  benches  on  the  south  side  and 
a  three  inch  pine  plank  bench  on  each  of 
the  others. 

All  the  houses  will  be.  lighted  at  night 
with  16  candle  incandescent  electric 
lamps  Long  glass  insulators  and  best 
out  of  door  wire  will  be  used  on  account 
of  danger  from  dampness. 

The  houses  are  heated  by  about  2,000 
feet  of  4-inch  out  flow  pipes  with  butter- 
fly valves,  down  grade  system,  and  with 
5  inch  return  pipes  caulked  with  oakum, 
red  lead  and  I'ortland  cement.  A  nine 
foot  boiler  is  now  being  used,  a  small 
boiler  having  been  found,  like  a  small  mule, 
willing  but  lacking  in  size.  This  new 
boiler  is  a  beauty  and  has  the  advantage 
of  heating  water  all  around  the  soot 
chamber,  thus  saving  a  great  deal  of  fuel. 
Ignorance  of  its  existence  cost  the  under- 
signed three  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and 
untold  injurv  to   his   plants.      The  boiler 


pit  is  about  fourfeet  deep  and  has  a  coal 
pit  attached.  The  brick  chimney  is  IS 
inches  square  inside  and  tile  lined.  A 
fresh  air  duct  furnishes  air  for  combus- 
tion. This  is  important  for  good  results. 
Lehigh  small  egg  coal  and  Indiana  block 
coal  are  used  according  to  circumstances 
and  pea  coal  is  used  for  banking  up  in 
mild  weather.  The  writer  will  not  con- 
fess what  these  improvements  cost  but 
advises  all  amateurs  to  have  plans  ard 
estimates  in  advance  even  for  a  house  as 
small  as  an  ordinary  bay  window. 
Every  part  of  these  houses  is  consistent 
with  absolute  cleanliness  and  the  h'ose 
every  Saturday  afternoon  leaves  every- 
thing as  bright  as  a  silver  dollar,  includ- 
ing too  frequently  the  office  desk. 

The  houses  are  well  arranged  for  con- 
venience and  it  is  designed  to  have  a 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place.  The  work  shed  embraces  pottiujj 
and  propagating  benches,  a  large  open 
square  floor  space  for  unpacking  plants 
on  their  receipt  anr*  the  office.  In  the 
boiler  room  are  a  plunge  bath  for  plants, 
washing,  and  draining  benches  and  a 
carpenters  and  steam  fitter's  bench. 
Under  the  benches  of  both  rooms  are 
capacious  bins  for  a  general  assortment 
of  pots  and  general  necessaries.  Small 
low  sheds  close  by  acc<  mmodate  manure, 
leaf  mold,  sand,  soil.  etc. 

An  artesian  well  175  feet  deep  furnishes 
pi  nty  of  soft  water  pumped  by  a  gaso- 
line engine. 

It  is  expected  that  the  east  house  will 
be  used  principally  for  roses,  carnations 
and  annuals.  The  west  house  is  for 
exhibition  plants  and  bulbs  and  has  got 
raised  shelves  in  the  center  and  rear.  The 
rockery  is  the  main  feature  of  the  palm 
house  and  is  constructed  of  Niagara  lime 
stone  which  crops  out  at  the  surface  at 
Western  avenue  and  Erie  street,  Chicago. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose 
being  almost  black  with  white  spots  and 
well  honey-combed.  At  the  rear  the 
rockery  is  about  eight  feet  high  and  it 
falls  irregularly  down  towards  the  curved 
front.  A  mountain  rill  starts  at  the 
highest  corner  and  meanders  around  ob- 
structions and  over  minature  bowlders 
and  under  a  rock  bridg-  until  it  finally 
finds  rest  in  a  little  pond  which  is  now  in 
serious  need  of  water  hyacinths  and  pop- 
pies. The  rock  work  is  now  well 
covered  with  palms,  rubber  trees,  ferns 
and  many  other  plants.  Forfuture  effect 
greatest  stress  is  placed  on  the  silk  oak. 
The  plants  of  the  rockery  would  require 
a  special  article,  they  are  now  so  many. 
Among  the  finest  are  Mr.  J.  T.  .Vnthony's 
prize  Areca  lutescens  and  Mrs.  Sprague's 
unsurpassed  variegated  pine  ai)ple  plant. 
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A  corner  bench  of  the  palm  house  will  be 
devoted  to  cacti  and  allied  families  and 
the  opposite  ones  to  ferns,  palms  and 
vines.  The  pond  will  contain  water 
hyacinths,  water  poppies  and  the  lesser 
water  plants  generally. 

Taken  altogether  the  houses  make  a 
very  good  place  for  a  mid-winter  visit 
and  the  rockery  is  quite  suggestive  of  a 
summer  trip  to  the  mountains.  Mr. 
George  Baldwin,  who  learned  his  profes- 
sion in  London  and  who  was  for  between 
five  and  si.x  years  head  gardener  to  the 
State  College  of  Pennsylvania,  has  charge 
of  the  houses.  Nathan  M.  Fkekh. 

tiARRISIl  LILIES  WON'T  START  TO  GROW. 

.\.  S.,  Wis.,  writes:  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  Harrisii  lily  bulbs?  I  potted 
them  carefully  last  October,  but  out  of 
six  only  two  have  started, and  those  only 
by  the  "use  of  bottom  heat,  so  to  speak.  I 
have  just  taken  one  of  them  out^of  the 
pot  and  found  it  sound  to  the  core— no 
rot— but  no  sign  of  roots,  though  it  has 
been  in  a  warm  room  for  the  last  month. 
1  have  had  just  the  same  experience  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  though  I  for- 
merly had  excellent  success  with  them." 


Uulbs  that  have  been  grown  so  near  the 
surface  that  they  become  exposed  to  the 
light  generally  make  a  poor  start;  also 
those  bulbs  that  are  exposed  to  the  dry 
air  of  the  store  until  they  shrivel  will 
start  very  slowly  and  make  a  very  weak 
growth. "  I  should  advise  Mr.  S.  to  break 
up  one  of  the  bulbs  and  find  if  the  center 
or  heart  of  it  is  sound;  it  maybe  that  the 
heart  or  crown  of  the  bulb  is  gone, 
although  the  scales  look  bright  on  the 
outside.  I  have  examined  some  late 
potted  bulbs  of  longifioruni  and  find  that 
to  be  the  case.  I.\Mi:s  I)r:.\N. 


What  are  the  best  winter  bloomers 
among  the  fine  greenhouse  climlicrs?  I 
have  no  use  for  those  that  do  not  thrive 
under  a  night  temperature  of  from  45  to 
r,(l".  .\.  I).  M. 


They  are  few.  Many  climbers  will  live 
first  rate  in  that  temperature,  but  won't 
bloom  in  winter  when  you  want  them  in 
fiower.  Try  a  Cherokee  rose,  lapageria. 
Plumbago  capensis,  fuchsia  Spcciosa  kept 
to  a  single  stem  with  spurs  and   trained 


up  a  rafter;  Habrothamtms  elegans,  if 
you  like  the  color  of  the  flowers;  Rhyn- 
chospermumjasminoides,  towards  spring; 
Thunbergia  laurifoliaat  the  warmest  end; 
and  some  Lobbianum  nasturtiums.  Pas- 
sitiora  racemosa  blooms  nicely  in  winter, 
but  as  all  passion  flower  vines  are  so  pes- 
tiferous as  regards  mealy  bugs  we  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  them  for  a  small 
greenhouse.  Kennedyas  also  bloom  freely 
in  winter,  but  they  are  notshowyenough. 


fl  SOLUTION  FOR  KILLING  WORMS. 

You  ask  for  a  fairly  safe  solution  for 
killing  worms,  grubs,  etc.,  in  the  earth  in 
the  pots  and  on  the  benches  without 
injuring  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Vegeta- 
ble insecticides  would  of  course  be  the 
safer,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  ex- 
periment with  the  following:  Pyrethrum 
in  water  ('/■>  ounce  to  two  gallons  of 
water)  hellebore  (one  pound  of  powder  to 
20  gallons  of  water);  quassia  water; 
tobacco  water;  mustard  water.  Lime 
water  will  kill  small  and  tender  insects 
in  pots,  and  weak  keroseneemulsion  might 
be  servicable  to  you.         J.  A.  Lintnek. 

Office  of  New  York  State  Entomologist. 


Adia.ntum  Cuneatum  and  a.  Tenerum 
— A  subscriber  wants  "directions  for  the 
management  of  these  two  maidenhair 
ferns,  especially  with  reference  to  their 
summer  rest." 

Ans.  The  first  named  is  the  common 
maidenhair  of  the  greenhouse;  the  second 
is  another  species  also  common  m  culti- 
vation Both  are  tender  and  they  are 
evergreen,  with  a  tendency  to  grow  in 
summer  and  rest  in  winter.  In  the  green- 
house they  are  of  the  easiest  culture. 
Grow  them  in  pots,  well  drained,  and  use 
any  common  potting  soil  that  is  not  very 
stiff;  many  people  put  a  good  deal  of 
sand  and  leaf  mould  in  the  soil  and  others 
again  use  the  same  soil  for  these  ferns 
that  they  do  for  their  roses  and  carna- 
tions; we  use  the  latter  with  a  little  leaf 
soil  and  sand  mixed  into  it.  They  like 
moisture  in  the  soil  at  all  times,  but  more 
when  in  active  growth  from  spring 
through  summer  than  when  in  compara- 
tive rest  in  winter;  a  cool  or  moderate 
temperature  is  better  than  a  hot  one; 
while  they  like  fresh  air,  they  dislike 
draughts,  and  they  should  have  shade 
from  warm  sunshine  at  all  times.  During 
the  sunmier  months  they  will  enjoy  a  seat 
on  the  piazza  or  on  a  shelf  out  of  doors 
wherever  you  keep  your  other  plants,  but 
never  forget  them   as  regards  water  and 


protection  from  sunshine.  Y'oung  plants 
are  better  than  old  ones  for  keeping  fresh 
and  green  in  winter,  and  if  they  are 
repotted  in  July  or  early  August,  giving 
them  a  small  shift  only,  they  are  apt  to 
have  a  less  tendency  to  go  to  rest  than 
were  they  potbound  when  the  summer 
was  over. 

CflRNflTION  RUST 

Has  made  its  appearance  in  this  neigh- 
borhood since  a  couple  of  years  or  so. 
Some  of  our  florists  have  tried  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  otherchemical  preparations, 
but  these  didn't  seem  to  affect  the  disease 
for  the  better  or  the  worse,  others  whose 
plants  were  badly  diseased  claim  that  by 
thoroughly  syringing  the  plants  with  hy- 
drant water  daily  from  the  top  of  the  plant 
down  they  have  completely  overcome  the 
disease.  A  case  of  rust  infested  carnations 
subjected  to  this  hydrant  hosing,  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  came  under  my  notice 
recently  and  I  was  surprised "  at  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  plants.  In 
view  of  this  shouldn't  the  best  arrange- 
ment in  our  carnation  houses  be  narrower 
bencher,  and  more  shallow  beds  of  soil, 
stake  and  tie  up  the  plants  early,  have 
the  greenhouse  in  the  sunniest  aspect 
and  syring  them  regularly  and  add  a 
little  fresh  soil  and  fertilizer  to  the  beds 
as  the  season  advances  and  the  plants 
ref|uire  it?  W.  Mathews. 

rtica,  N.  Y. 

That's  all  right  from  a  florist's  stand 
point  where carnationsarcf  grown  planted 
out  on  benches,  and  is  being  generally 
adopted,  but  what  is  the  amateur  to  do 
who  grows  his  carnations  in  pots?  Our 
advice  to  him  is  to  confine  himself  to  such 
varieties  as  are  not  subject  to  rust,  and 
don't  grow  a  plant  of  any  sort  that  is  a 
ready  prey  to  the  disease.'  Take  Scott  for 
instance,  what  a  free-growing  prolific 
variety  it  is,  and  it  seldom  has  a  speck  of 
rust  on  it,  but  take  Daybreak,  and  it  may 
be  covered  with  rust.  Then  you  want  to 
grow  Scott  and  discard  Daybreak. 
Among  scarlets  Portia  is  seldom  touched 
but  The  Stuart  is  most  always  full  of  it. 
Bridesmaid,  perfect  a  flower,  is  hardly 
touched,  neither  is  the  sweet  Albertini,  but 
both  Hinze's  White  and  McGowan  get 
rusted  but  not  to  any  great  damaging 
extent.  Stick  to  clean  varieties,  and  keep 
all  diseased  leaves  and  spots  picked  ofl 
them. 


Please  mention  GARDENliO  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 
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Interesting.    Lt  1 


u,  one  and  all, 


and  In  their 


With  the  view  of  advancing  public 
interest  in  gardening  the  gardeners  and 
florists  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  have 
organized  a  society  to  be  called  The 
Tacoma  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Associa- 
tion. E.  R.  Roberts  is  president,  and 
Bruno  Lehman,  secretary. 

ToM.vTOEs. — In  answer  to  C.  H.  wc 
would  say,  we  are  glad  that  the  drug 
clerks  of  Kansas  City  are  so  much  inter- 
ested in  this  excellent  vegetable.  Advise 
them  to  send  to  some  of  our  state  experi- 
ment stations  for  a  bulletin  on  the  analy- 
sis of  chemical  fertilizers.  Dr.  R.de  Roode, 
of  the  West  Va.  Ex.  Station,  Morgan- 
town,  West  Va.  for  instance  has  issued 
some  very  easy  to  understand  ones. 

Such  Editors!— Such  is  the  compliment 
paid  to  us  and  also  to  our  esteemed  friend, 
the  editor  of  Meeban's  Monthly,  by  one 
of  otir  readers,  who  submitted  two  strictly 
botanical  questions  to  us  and  which  we 
declined  to  answer.  We  are  sorry,  but  as 
we  feel  a  good  deal  more  at  home  in  prac- 
tical horticulture  than  solving  botanical 
problems  we  must  restrict  our  course  to 
our  own  sphere  and  not  dabble  in  sub- 
jects we  know  so  little  of. 


and  tell  us  what  you  want.  It  Is  our 
desire  to  help  you. 

ASK  ANY  QUESTIONS  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical  gardening 
matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them. 

Send  us  Notes  of  your  experience  in  gardening  in 
any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  failures, 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SEND   us  Photographs  or  Sketches  of  your 

SSSk^u''rLl\"p%lfaTc?s''tSlfwfmi?.'h\'vWJ^'e°^^  In    PLANTING   A    BELT  OF     TREES    never 

graved  for  gardening. run  the  front  row  in   an  even   line  be  this 

—                                                       "  straight  or  curved, becauseit  isunnatural 

CONTENTS.  and  disagreeable    to  look    upon,    avoid 

THE  FLOWER  garden.  anything  that  is  hatslily  artificial.      And 

Lilies  in  a  New  Jersey  garden  (illus.) 193  don't  measureofl' exact  distances  between 

Flower  garden  questions I'Jl  the  trees,  like  polka  dots  on  a  calico  frock, 

Auemone''co"ronirit '.'..'.:'.'.'.'.'.'.:.'.  litl  ""l^ss  you  are  planting  a   woods  for  tim- 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  bcr  as  the  trucker  plants  cabbage  in  the 

The  American  holly j94  field,   and  even   then   let  the  margin  be  a 

Trumpe\°crTepeVoudithes^ie(iilis;);  !  !  !  195  little    ragged   in    outline   and   diverse  in 

Bechl^ers  double  flowering  crab 195  composition. 

Some  good  lilacs 195 

The  Sugi  or  Japan  cedar  tree  (illus.) 196  LiLlES   IN   PoTS.— Dean    Hole,  the  eini- 

Double  flowenng  sloe-Fertilizer 19b  ^^^^    English    divine    and    rosarian  who 

Lord  Penzance's  hybrid  briar  roses     198  visited   this  country   last  year,  tells   the 

Black  spot  ou  roses 196  London  Garden  how  he  grows  his  lilies. 

Rosagrandiflora.  -^-^-^ 196  "By  keeping  them   in   pots,   plunging  in 

Water  lilies 196  winter  under  leaves  or  ashes,  starting  in 

THE  greenhouse.  mild  heat  in  spring,  taking  them  out  of 

Bo'ulaln^ta-snSrnthef".-.-  .•.;:::  m  doors   in  the  warmer  mouths   and  when 

The  Ranche  greenhouses  (2  illus.) 198  they  come  into  flower  placing  them  in  the 

Winter-blooming  climbers 199  beds,  covering  the  pots  with  soil  wherever 

rsSJJf.'Lnfor killing  worms-.  .  i  !  !  !  !  !  1  !  m  they  will  be  most  effective.    Remove  and 

Adiantum  cuneatum  and  A.  tenetum 199  repot  m  autumn."     This  is  a  capital  plan 

Carnation  rust 199  even  here,  but  we  should  also  mulch  the 

orchid  notes.  .  .  . '"'^'!°''.' 201  ground  in  summer.    It  also  helps  to  save 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN.  thc  bulbs  from  rot. 

Red  cedars  to  shelter  an  orchard 201  ^.                           „                  „               ti,       ,        , 

Fruit  tree  questions 201  PLANTS     IN    SMALL     PoTS.— Plants    to 

Strawberries 202  look    well   should    alwavs   be   grown   in 

The  vegetab^garden'"."^'-'^."':^""" 202  '"f  hjr  small  pots.     A  big  pot  and  a  Httle 

A  good  bed  of  mushrooms     202  plant  not  only   look   amiss  but  they  mdi- 

MiscELLANEous.  catc  bad  gardening.  Of  coursc  whcH  WC  rC" 

ArtffidrSnSrls'' ^°""' 202  pot  a  healthy,  vigorous  plant  the  pot  may 

GeratiiumTasbe'dding' plants'.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  .     203  at  first  appear  a  little  large,  but  even  then 

Cannas 204  it  should  not  have  an  Over-size  look  about 

The  Egyptian  Luffa     -m  it,  but  when  the  plant  reaches  its  bloom- 
How  I  grow  amaryUis 20f)  .   '         ,              „       .  t^  ,                        ,        ,      . 

^             _2 '"g   stage,  for  instance  a  calceolaria,  a 

pelargonium,  or  a  genista,  to  be  in  good 

Wants  moke  plants.— A  New  England  taste  as  well  as  correct  cultivation  the 

Subscriber  writes:      "I  have  a  new  home  pot  should  appear  under  rather  than  full 

with  an  acre  or  more  of  land,  anu  am  a  gized.     Not  only  should  this  be  observed 

great  admirer  of  hardy  plants,  indeed  I  ;„    the   window  and  greenhouse,  but  it 

already  have  a  large  number  of  shrubs,  should    be  very  pronounced  as    regards 

herbaceous  perennials,  lilies,  bulbs,  etc.,  plants  used  in  dwelling  houses  for  hall, 

and  wish  to  addsome  newvaneties  every  room,  or  table  decoration, 
year."  This  is  how  every  one  who  loves 
a  gardens  feels,  the  more  one  has  the 
more  one  wants  and  the  greater  pleasure 
he  derives  from  his  garden.  Gardening  is 
like  music  or  literature,  a  smattering  is 
not  enough,  the  better  one  knows  the 
rudiments  the  more  anxious  he  is  for  more 
practice  and  more  knowledge,  and  the 
more  he  indulges  his  taste  for  either,  pro- 
viding he  is  governed  by  discretion  in  selec- 
tion and  proficiency  in  progress  the  hap- 
pier he  is  and  the  greater  is  the  refining 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  him. 


Examine  the  Labels.— Now  that  the 
frost  is  leaving  the  ground  many  of  the 
labels  in  thc  flower  borders  will  probably 
be  heaved  out  of  the  ground  and  lying  on 
their  sides;  lookafterthese  and  stick  them 
back  into  the  earth,  firmly.  Also  examine 
labels  on  rose  bushes,  grape  vines,  fruit 
trees  and  other  outdoor  plants  to  see 
that  they  arc  plainly  and  legibly  written, 
and  securely  wired.  If  the  labels  are  old 
or  decayed  and  insecure  replace  them  with 
new  ones.    Always  used  painted    labels. 


Never  use  iron  wire  for  fastening  labels  on 
to  trees  if  you  can  get  copper  wire,  iron 
corrodes  and  breaks,  1  opper  doesn't,  and 
be  careful  to  have  the  tying  so  loose  that 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  cutting  in  to  the 
bark,  even  after  allowing  for  another 
year's  growth. 

What  is  it?— In  a  special  list  of  rose 
novelties  from  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  reliable  firms  in  Europe,  just  to  hand, 
we  find  the  following:  "Rosa  Rugosa. 
America.  The  American  form  of  rugosa 
found  wild  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
differs  from  the  Japanese  type  in  its  more 
open  larger  flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine 
crimson-like  color;  and  in  its  longer  and 
more  ovate  fruit  often  covered  with  long 
spines."  Neverhavingheardof  such  arose 
and  finding  no  clue  to  it  in  the  botanical 
works  on  our  shelf,  we  submitted  the 
matter  to  the  leading  systematic  botanist 
of  the  countrT,',  who  kindly  replies:  '  I 
have  never  heard  of  an  American  form  of 
Rosa  rugosa  and  must  think  that  there 
is  some  error  as  to  the  source  or  identity 
of  the  plant." 

The  Bayberry  (Myrica  cerifera)  for 
ornamental  work  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able of  all  shrubs  for  massing  in  park  or 
large  plantings,  but  where  can  we  get  it? 
It  grows  abundantly  by  the  wayside,  the 
seashore,  in  waste  fields  and  like  places, 
but  such  plants  are  not  very  desirable 
stock;  they  are  nowhere  alongside  of  the 
j'oung  nursery-grown  ones.  Talking 
with  a  nurserj'man  making  a  specialty  of 
native  plants  the  other  day  we  asked  him 
for  bayberry  bushes.  "We  haven't  got 
one  left,"  he  replied.  "We  had  only 
about  a  thousand,  and  the  first  man  I 
called  on  in  Philadelphia  took  every  one 
of  them."  Nurserymen  raise  it  from  seed 
and  in  quantity,  so  that  other  folks 
besides  our  brother  of  the  Quaker  city 
may  get  some. 

Plants  that  Will  Grow  by  the  Sea- 
side.— We  often  read  in  horticultural 
papers,  especially  in  trans-Atlantic  ones, 
about  plants  that  can  be  induced  to  grow 
near  the  seaside  Now,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  this:  All  manner  of  hardy  gar- 
den plants— trees,  shrubs,  vines,  or  peren- 
nials will  grow  within  20  feet  of  the  sea- 
shore just  as  well  as  if  20  miles  away 
from  it,  providing  they  are  sheltered  fi-om 
the  winds  and  salt  spray,  and  this  shelter 
may  be  afforded  by  a  belt  of  trees,  hedge, 
fence,  building,  or  the  like.  The  idea  of 
the  salt  air  being  injurious  to  garden 
plants  is  all  nonsense.  Instead  of  telling 
vis  what  plants  will  thrive  near  the  sea- 
coast,  rather  tell  us  what  ones  won't 
thrive  there,  if  you  know.  But  when  it 
comes  to  plants  that  will  thrive  right  on 
the  edge  of  the  seashore  and  where  the 
salt  water  often  laves  their  roots,  that's 
a  different  matter,  and  the  list  is  limited. 

The  desirableness  of  VARiETY.-When 
we  first  look  upon  a  flower  garden  filled 
with  geraniums  and  coleus  or  checkered 
with  echeverias  and  altemantheras,  the 
glare  is  dazzling,  the  eflfect  is  striking  and 
on  first  sight  wc  may  be  apt  to  exclaim 
"oh  my,  what  a  show!"  But  that  is  all, 
the  brilliance  becomes  monotonous,  we 
soon  tire  of  it,  and  never  think  of  hover- 
ing over  those  beds  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
so  we  turn  aside  to  broken  gardening  and 
miscellaneous  plants.  To  the  true  lover 
of  gardening  there  is  far  more  pleasure  in 
a  rock  garden  filled  with  all  manner  of 
little  plants  and  a  fringe  of  shrubs  and 
lillies,  or  a  variously  filled  border  contain- 
ing "everything"  than  in  those  show  beds. 
But  far  be  it  from  us  to  condemn  those 
vivid  beds  any  more  than  the  singleness 
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of  the  paint  on  our  houses,  have  them  in 
their  proper  place  but  not  in  preponderat- 
ing numbers  or  scattered  all  over  the 
garden,  and  let  their  effect  be  tempered  by 
a  proportionate  variety  ot  other  plants, 
trees,  shriil)s,  perennials,  etc.,  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  ground  and  afford 
us  blossoms  and  pleasure  the  whole  tea- 
son  through. 


An  liNTERNATIONAI,  GaRI 


TION. — The  sixtieth  year  of  the  Hamburg- 
Gartenau-Verein  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
1897  by  the  installation  of  an  interna- 
tional exposition  devoted  to  gardening  in 
all  of  its  branches,  which  will  last  from 
the  end  of  April  until  September.  It  is 
proposed  to  include  a  spring  exhibition  of 
about  five  days' duration  early  in  May;  a 
summer  exhibition,  lasting  about  a  week, 
in  June,  and  an  autumn  exhibition  in  Sep- 
tember, extending  over  eight  or  ten  days, 
while  various  special  exhibitions  are  to 
be  arranged  for  the  intervening  periods. 
American  plant  growers  and  dealers 
should  be  represented  at  this  exposition 
by  displays  of  decorative  plants  and 
others  of  commercial  value  and  interest. 
Roomy,  well-built  conservatories  are 
promised  and  an  adequate  list  of  premi- 
ums and  medals  will  doubtless  soon  be 
issued.  Persons  interested  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  Prof.  Dr.  E.Zacharias, 
o(  the  committee  of  arrangements,  Ham- 
burg, Germany.       Wii.iiam  Trelease. 

Botanical  Garden,  St.  l.ouis,  Februarv 
27,  1896. 

ORNiTnoGAUM  .\rabioim.  —  A  Sub- 
scriber asks:  "Is  there  any  way  to  pre- 
vent its  foliage  from  being  spindling?" 

Ans.  Use  big  fine  bulbs  to  begin  with 
and  grow  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
window;  the  leaves  will  get  long  and 
arching  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  so 
when  they  have  assumed  a  fair  length  we 
cut  the  tips  of  them  off.  Of  course  this  is 
unsightly,  to  a  certain  extent  destroying 
the  lull  beauty  of  the  plant  as  a  plant^  but 
it  doesn't  interfere  with  the  b\ooming  in 
the  least.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory 
bulbous  plant  for  winter  and  early  spring 
blooming,  but  be  sure  to  get  largest  size 
bulbs  to  begin  with;  if^'ouget  the  medium 
or  smaller  size  thev  won't  all  bloom. 


Orchids. 


Those  that  are  now  passing  out  of 
bloom  should  generally  have  a  short  sea- 
son of  rest  by  withholding  somewhat  their 
treatment  of  heat  and  watering.  I  would 
advise  that  such  plants  as  la?lia,coelogyne 
and  Cypripedium  insigne  be  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  40°  to  50°  at  night  with 
only  occasional  waterings,  give  plentj-  of 
fresh  air  and  shade  lightly.  When  the 
warm  weather  comes  these' varieties  will 
do  finely  out  doors  where  thev  can  have 
the  full  benefit  of  outdoor  atmosphere 
and  morning  sunlight  but  shade  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day;  they  will  enjoy 
copious  watering  daily  and  the  ccelogyne 
and  cypripedium  a  good  watering  again 
at  sundown.  As  they  are  nearing  the 
finishing  point  of  their  growth  a  few 
waterings  with  weak  manure  water  will 
help  them  to  produce  extra  fine  flowers. 

Cattleya  Trianw  as  it  passes  out  of 
bloom  should  also  have  a  little  rest. 
Each  plant  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  if  it  is  in  vigorous  condition  and  has 
outgrown  its  pot  the  stock  may  be 
increased  by  taking  off  the  shoots  or 
leads  that  have  overgrown  the  pot  limit, 


and  they  will  as  the  summer  approaches 
readily  establish  themselves  and  flower 
the  following  winter.  If  the  material  is 
porous  and  the  drainage  proper,  better 
not  repot  the  remaining  plant,  as  it  will 
ver\'  likely  produce  two  leads  and  will  be 
in  better  shape  than  before.  I  have 
foimd  that  such  varieties  as  C.  maxima, 
speciosissima  and  B/c/orado  will  not  flour- 
ish long  in  captivity  if  kept  in  large 
masses,  but  if  broken  up  when  in  a  dor- 
mant condition  and  placed  in  small  pots 
or  baskets  near  the  roof  and  of  course 
well  shaded  and  given  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  they  will  soon  establish 
themselves,  make  stronger  roots  and  con- 
sequently stronger  bulbs,  and  produce 
flowers  more  abundantly  than  if  left  in 
large  masses.  The  same' rule  also  applies 
to  C.  Skinneri,  C.  Bowringeaaa,  etc.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  potting  material  gets  into 
a  state  of  decay  enough  to  prevent  the  air 
to  percolate  the  plant  loses  its  strength, 
and  from  the  center  to  the  outside  the 
plant  gradually  loses  its  growing  powers 
and  rapidly  becomes  too  weak  to  produce 
strong,  healthy  leads,  and  consequently 
produces  no  flowers. 

In  some  cypripediums  I  find  a  directly 
different  condition;  take,  for  instance,  a 
gross-feeding  plant  like  Boxallii  or  Mor- 
ganiw,  and  they  do  not  do  as  well  by 
division  as  Spicerianum,  varieties  of 
insigne,  Lawrenceanum.  I  find  these  do 
better  if  broken  in  two  every  three  or  four 
years,  and  in  these  pottings  I  find  sphag- 
num the  very  best  material  as  a  top  dress- 
ing, with  a  mixture  of  fern  root  and  a  lit- 
tle leaf  mold  and  sand  with  good  broken 
pot  drainage.  Keep  the  sphagnum  grow- 
ing as  much  as  possible  and  water  copi- 
ously nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  flowering  Mor- 
ganiiE  on  a  one-growth  plant.  I  once 
saw  a  specimen  in  a  7-inch  pot  with  four 
flower  scapes,  bearing  in  all  ten  flowers, 
and  it  was  a  grand  sight.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  other  variety  can  compare  with 
it. 

Odontoglossums  will  now  be  pushing 
their  flower  spikes.  Keep  up  good  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  but  do  not  allow  a 
strong  draught  to  blow  on  them.  I  mean 
such  varieties  as  O.  crispum,  Sander- 
ianum,  triumphans,  etc.  Water  gener- 
ously the  foregoing  class,  but  keep  off 
water  from  O.  grande  and  O.  citrosmum 
till  the  flower  spikes  begin  to  show  from 
the  points  of  new  growths  at  base  of 
bulbs. 

Dendrohium  nobile  that  has  been  kept 
back  for  spring  flowering  should  now 
enjoy  a  little  warmer  quarters,  55°  to 
G5°;  gradually  increase  the  watering. 
D  Phalxnopais  is  now  breaking  into  new 
growth;  give  it  strong  heat  and  lots  of 
moisture  and  if  the  heat  goes  up  among 
the  nineties  it  will  be  just  right  for  this 
species  on  a  sunny  day,  and  65°  to  75° 
w'ith  fire  heat  on  a  cold  day  will  be  about 
right.  Do  not  over-pot  this  interesting 
variety.  It  will  find  a  congenial  compan- 
ion in  D.  formosum.  The  latter  variety 
responds  readily  to  light  waterings  of 
liquid  manure,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  the  dendrobium  would  do 
well  with  this  treatment  when  their 
growths  are  halforthree-quarters grown. 
Wm.  Mathews. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1896. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


RED  CEDARS  TO  SHELTER  AN  ORCflflRD. 

Somewhere,   sometime,  I  have  seen   the 
statement  that  the  red  cedar  was  not  a 


good  tree  to  have  in  proximity  to  an 
orchard  asit  wasagoodhost  fora  certain 
fungus.  [Not  inGARDENiNO.— En  ]  Would 
it  be  injudicious  to  plant  a  row  of  cedars 
on  north  side  of  an  orchard  in  Indiana  as 
a  protection  in  winter?  Paulownia,Po- 
docarpus  Japoriica,'  Japan  persimmon 
and  several  varieties  of  retinosporas, 
sometimes  a  little  tender,  have  come 
through  the  winter  thus  far  in  good 
shape,  also  several  ot  the  Japan  maples. 
Blue  Spring,  Mo.  E.  J.  W. 

We  have  a  fine  young  bearing  orchard 
of  apple  and  pear  trees  at  Dosoris,  and 
lots  of  big  red  cedar  trees  alongside  of  it, 
and  never  knew  of  the  least  harm  coming 
from  the  cedars.  But  as  we  don't  live  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah  nowadays,  three 
score  and  ten  being  our  allotted  span,  we 
strongly  disadvise  you  planting  a  shelter 
belt  of  red  cedar,  its  growth  is  so  slow. 
Try  Austrian  pine  or  Colorado  spruce 
(Picea  pungens),  Colorado  white  fir 
{ Abies  concolor) .  or  the  Colorado  Douglas 
fir.  And  for  very  quick  growth,  if  the 
Norway  spruce  thrives  in  your  neighbor- 
hood it  may  be  the  best  to  use. 


FRUIT  TREE  QUESTIONS. 

R.J.  R.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  asks: 

1.  Are  ferrets  used  successfully  for 
catching  moles  and  gophers? 

Ans.  Not  for  moles.  Get  half  a  dozen 
Reddick  mole  traps,  and  reset  them  every 
morning  and  every  afternoon  till  there 
isn't  one  mole  left  on  your  place,  if  you 
attend  strictly  to  this  it  won't  take  but 
two  or  three  weeks.  Then  keep  a  sharp 
eye  and  a  ready  trap  for  every  mole  that 
visits  you  from  your  neighbors'  fields.  As 
regards  gophers  write  to  the  Agricultural 
Department, Washington,  for  its  literature 
on  this  pest. 

2.  Is  the  Califoi-nia  privet  a  strong 
grower,  and  equally  as  good  as  the  com- 
mon one  for  a  fence  and  as  hardy? 

Ans.  It  isn  't  quite  as  hardy  as  the  com- 
mon privet,  but  we  should  think  it  is 
hardy  enough  in  your  town;  as  it  is  one 
of  the  commonest  planted  of  all  shrubs 
look  around  among  j'our  neighbors;  some 
of  them  must  have  tried  it.  As  a  hedge 
plant  it  is  better  than  the  common  privet 
and  stronger  growing,  and  by  running  a 
string  or  two  of  barbed  wire  lengthwise 
through  the  line  of  hedge  it  will  make  a 
good  fence  as  well  as  a  good  hedge. 

3.  The  best  remedy  for  blight  on  pear 
trees? 

Ans.  Candidly  the  blight  on  the 
Dosoris  pear  trees  has  ignored  every 
antidote  we  have  tried,  and  the  destruc- 
tion among  them  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  very  disheartening.  The 
moment  we  discover  a  bit  of  blight  we 
cut  the  limb  considerable  below  the 
blighted  part,  and  in  this  way  try  to  keep 
them  clean.  And  for  faith's  sake  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  beginning  in 
April. 

4.  Are  ashes,  iron,  and  salt  good  as  a 
preventive  of  pear  tree  blight? 

.4ns.  We  don't  know,  but  we  cannot 
understand  how  they  could  be;  ashes  are 
fine  for  pear  trees  though. 

5.  I  have  a  cherry  and  plum  orchard 
one  year  planted,  on  poor  land,  and  will 
cultivate  it  all  next  summer.  Should  I 
mulch  around  the  trees  with  manure,  or 
spread  it  broadcast  and  plow  it  under, 
manure  costs  fifty  cents  a  load  delivered. 

.4ns  That's  cheap  enough.  Put  on  a 
good  dressing  all  over  the  land  and  plow 
it  well  under,  but  don't  plow  deep  near 
the  trees;  then  around  the  trees  and  for 
three  or  four  feet  out  from  them  place  a 
good  mulching  of    the    rankest    of    the 
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manure  but  keep  it  back  from  touching  the 
trunks  of  the crees.  But  this  mukhingisn't 
much  better  than  frequent  and  loose 
cultivation. 


of  April.    Giant  Pascal  and    Perfection 
Heart  well  are  fine  varieties. 

George  Don.\i.t). 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  March  7,  189G. 


Strawberries.— Parker  Earle  is  a  very 
productive  strawberry,  but  it  succeeds 
only  onvervrich,  moist  soil,  and  is  rather 
deficient  in  firmness.  Berries  from  young 
plants  of  Lady  Thompson  1  find  are 
round  and  large.  Greenville  is  the  largest 
productive"  berry,  and  Woolverton  the 
firmest  large  one.  Woolverton,  Tennes- 
see Prolific  and  Gandy  are  among  the 
best  poUenizers  for  large  pistillate  vane- 
ties.  Haverland  is  good,  too,  but  soft 
fruited.  BederWood  is  an  excellent  early 
variety.  Warfield  isn't  well  adapted  to 
the  south.  O.  W.  B. 

N.  C. 

Melon  Seeds,  Northern  Grown.— We 
thank  H.  T.  T.,  Huntley,  III.,  for  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  three  kinds  of  melon  seed  of 
his  own"  saving.  They  were  sent  in 
response  to  our  appeal  for  northern- 
grown  seeds  (page  170).  He  writes:  "I 
always  select  the  best  and  earliest  melons 
to  save  seeds  from,  and  we  seldom  have  a 
poor  one  from  these  seeds  I  have  tried 
a  great  many  times  to  get  good  seeds, 
northern  grown,  but  seldom  succeed. 
These  melons  are  better  for  home  use  than 
for  market." 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


THE  VEGETABLE  OflRDEN. 

About-the  first  of  February  I  sowed 
some  lettuce  seed  in  flat  boxes  filled  with 
light  soil  in  the  greenhouse.  As  soon  as 
the  seedHngs  were  in  their  first  rough 
leaves  I  transplanted  them  two  inches 
apart  into  other  flats.  About  the  first 
of  March  these  were  transplanted  into 
hotbeds  previously  prepared  of  stable 
manure,  hot,  moist,  and  packed  solidly 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  A  sash  of 
radish  can  be  had  in  the  same  frame. 
From  thefirst  to  the  middle  of  March  is 
a  good  time  to  sow  tomatoes,  egg  plants, 
peppers,  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  Sow 
them  in  flats  in  the  greenhouse  or  m  the 
hotbed.  When  they  are  well  up  trans- 
plant them  into  beds  in  the  hotbeds  or 
farther  apart  into  boxes  in  the  green- 
house. Early  Ruby  is  a  good  early 
tomato,  and  Table  Queen,  Crimson 
Cushion,  and  Dwarf  Champion,  good 
main  crop  sorts.  Snowball  cauliflower 
is  good  enough  for  all  the  time.  For  an 
early  cabbage  Jersey  Wakefield  is  my 
mainstay,  to  be  followed  in  summer  and 
fall  with  Succession  and  Autumn  King. 
From  now  on  I  sow  lettuce  every  two 
weeks,  using  Big  Boston  for  frames  and 
early  outdoor  planting  and  Improved 
Salamander  for  summer. 

.\s  soon  as  the  ground  is  open  and  dry 
enough  to  work  prepare  to  sow  peas. 
Sow  First  of  All  for  early,  and  Juno  and 
Heroine  for  later.  S6w  spinach  between 
your  rows  of  peas;  it  will  be  out  of  the 
wav  before  the  peas  are  fit  to  pick.  Sow 
it  once  a  week  all  summer.  Also  plant 
onion  sets  in  rows  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
apart.  Sow  some  beets  in  moderately 
good  well  drained  soil,  also  carrots,  and 
a  row  of  turnips.  Wait  till  danger  of 
frost  is  past  before  you  so  jv  snap  beans 
or  sweet  corn.  Sow  some  celery  in  a  cold 
frame  and  later  prick  it  off,  then  trans- 
plant it  out  of  doors  in  beds  in  rich  moist 
soil  for  use  in  summer.  But  for  main 
crop  I  don't  like  sowing  before  the  middle 


A  Good  Bed  of  Mushrooms.— I  have  a 
splendid  bed  of  mushroons  just  now.  In 
making  the  bed  I  used  well  moistened 
strawv  stable  manure  that  had  been 
turned  two  or  three  times  in  the  bottom 
and  finer  manure  that  had  been  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  way  on  top.  The  result 
is  very  satisfactory— a  fine  show  of  mush- 
roons. D.  Fraser. 


Miscellaneous. 


OREBNflOUSES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Close  on  fifty  years' practical  experience 
in  this  part  of  the  south  (Memphis)  has 
revealed  to  me  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  greenhouse  buildings  for  use  here.  I 
soon  found  that  one  summer  was  far  more 
injurious  and  destructive  to  any  glass 
structure  than  were  six  winters;  also  that 
such  structures  between  the  first  of  May 
and  the  last  of  September  area  hindrance 
to  success,  as  every  plant  usually  grown 
in  them  either  wants  the  cool  shade,  or 
full  outdoor  sunshine  in  summer.  .All  of 
our  glass  houses  therefore  should  be  of 
portable  sash  and  rafters,  so  that  they 
may  be  taken  apart  down  to  the  founda- 
tion in  spring,  and  housed  and  repainted 
during  summer,  ready  to  put  up  again 
about  the  first  of  October.  The  beds 
filled  with  roses,  carnations,  and  other 
winter  blooming  plants  should  have  been 
planted  out  and  treated  as  strong  out- 
door plants  just  coming  into  bloom  when 
the  house  should  be  re-erected  over  them. 
This  is  the  whole  story  of  success  with  all 
you  grow  here  under  glass,  and  what 
magnificent  flowers  are  produced  in  this 
way.  Permanent  structures  such  as  you 
buiid  up  north  are  a  failure  here,  soon  be- 
coming a  shaky  wreck. 

HAMBURGH  AND  MUSCAT  GRAPES. 

As  to  your  correspondent  raising  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
grapes  down  here  (see  page  89,  90, 
December  1,  1895)  as  he  views  it  is  im- 
practicable. Between  1849  and  1853,  I 
with  others,  and  ample  means  proved 
that  it  just  could  not  be  done.  In  short 
these  gra])es  cannot  endureour  long  sum 
mers,  and  you  will  fail  in  any  attempt  to 
make  theni.  James  Stewart. 

Memphis  Tenn. 

[Our  correspondent  is  a  nurserymen 
and  not  now  in  the  greenhouse  business. 
The  following  communications  showing 
the  other  side  of  the  question  are  from 
practical  greenhouse  men.  Mr.  Plumb 
used  to  be  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
greenhouse  commercial  establishments 
(plants  and  cut  flowers)  in  Georgia.  Mr. 
Berckmans  is  the  honored  president  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  and 
in  connection  with  his  extensive  nursery 
business  has  to-day  the  largest  green- 
house establishment  in  the  south.— Ed.] 

GREENHOUSE  FOR    PLANTS  AND    FLOWERS. 

In  regard  to  the  practicability  of  green- 
houses in  the  south  as  lar  as  my  experi- 
ence in  Atlanta,  Georgia  went.  I  found 
that  greenhouses  are  just  as  practicable 
and  absolutely  necessary  in  the  south  lor 
the  cultivation  of  all  plants  that  are 
grown  indoors  here  as  they  are  in  the 
north.  We  grew  roses,  carnation,  chrys- 
anthemums, palms,  ferns,  crotons  and 
other  loliage  and   flowering  plants  under 


glass  just  as  we  do  here  in  the  east  and 
north.  There  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  condition,  as  to  growing  plants  under 
glass  between  thenorth  and  south, except 
that  in  the  north  we  have  good  soil  and 
less  sun.  Whereas  in  the  south  (at  least 
in  and  around  .\tlanta)  they  have  plenty 
of  bright  sunshine  but  no  good  soil,  merely 
red  clay  on  which  grass  will  not  grow, 
except  Bermuda  grass,  sedge  grass,  etc. 
But  one  thing  I  can  say,  that  for  tea  roses 
I  never  saw  finer  than  what  are  to  be 
found  growing  outdoors  there  in  spring 
and  fall. 

HAMBURGH   AND    MUSCAT    GRAPES 

I  had  no  actual  experience  in  the  culti- 
vation of  indoor  grapes  such  as  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  from 
my  experience  of  the  climate,  etc.,  I  am 
almost  positive  that  they  could  not  be 
grown  there  except  under  practically  the 
same  condition  as  in  the  north.  If  the 
climate  in  the  south  had  agreed  with  me 
IJshould  certainly  have  settled  there  and 
gone  into  the  growing  of  grapes  under 
glass  for  the  eastern  market,  believing  it 
would  pay  better  than  anything  else. 

Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.       William  Plumb. 

GREENHOUSES. 

I  can  find  no  reason  to  change  the  con- 
struction of  greenhouses  here  from  those 
built  in  the  Northern  states.  The  only 
difference  is  that  we  require  less  piping 
for  heating,  and  by  all  means  build  houses 
in  such  a  way  that  ample  ventilation  can 
be  given,  especially  during  the  summer. 
Portable  houses  would  be  expensive  and 
would  give  no  practical  results  as  com- 
pared with  fixed  roofs. 

So  many  classes  of  plants  can  be  grown 
in  greenhouses  during  summer  that  it 
would  require  a  lengthy  article  to  desig- 
nate them.  ,\s  a  rule  we  grow  all  our 
young  palms,  ferns,  and  especially  such 
classes  as  caladiums  and  gloxinias  under 
glass  in  summer,  but  we  require  here 
more  shading  than  you  require  in  the 
north,  and  also,  as  I  stated,  ample  ven- 
tilation. Many  classes  of  plants  which 
could  not  successfully  be  grown  here  in 
the  open  air  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
summer  succeed  remarkably  when  grown 
in  well  ventilated  greenhouses  where  the 
temperature  can  always  be  kept  several 
degrees  lower  than  that  outside. 

Black  Ha.mdurg  grapes  have  been 
grown  to  great  perfection  in  several 
places  here,  notably  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Hartridge  of  Savannah,  who  had  a  very 
large  cold  grapery  and  made  a  success  of 
both  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Golden  Chasselas  Such  houses 
can  be  built  very  cheaply,  Mr.  Hartridge's 
house  being  a  lean-to  or  half-span  and 
without  artificial  heat. 

Were  it  not  for  a  few  cold  snaps  which 
occasionall  t  happen  here  during  the  win- 
ter, we  could  dispense  with  expensive 
heating  apparatus  but  in  order  to  guard 
against  sudden  falls  in  the  temperature 
we  therefore  provide  all  our  houses  with 
hot  water  boilers,  using  however  half  the 
line  of  pipes  which  it  would  require  in 
you  vicinity  to  heat  the  houses  to  the 
same  degree  of  temperature.  As  a  rule  we 
prefer  houses  not  less  than  20  feet  wide 
for  growing  miscellaneous  collections  of 
plants  that  do  not  require  excessive  heat, 
but  for  plants  requiring  a  high  tempera- 
ture we  use  houses  11  feet  wide  to  better 
advantage.  P.  I-  Berckmans. 

Augusta,  Oa.,  January"l5,  1S90. 

flRTIFlCIHL  MANURES. 
About  thistimeof  yearoutdoor  garden- 
ing is  in  order,  we  want  to  fixupourbeds 
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borders  and  lawns,  and  mih  ..T  tin-  nr>i 
tilings  we  think  about  is  wliii  Uiiili/ri 
to  use.  Diflerent  crops — :i\  i^imi  irDisi-- 
turnips  and  beets;  leal'  iio|is  ;is  r,iljli;i);i 
and  snap  beans,  seed  crops  as  peas  and 
corn.  lawn  grass,  and  shrubbery,  and  it 
puzzles  us  a  little  to  know  exactly  what 
to  use.  Most  manulacturers  make  what 
they  call  a  complete  fertilizer,  and  this  is 
good  for  any  crop.  Our  advice  to  you  i-^, 
deal  direct  with  a  thoroughly  reliable 
fertilizer  manufacturing  company,  and 
cither  get  a  complete  fertilizer  and  use  it 
for  all  of  your  crops,  or  slate  \\  hat  your 
crops  are  and  ask  the  company  forspecial 
manures  for  these  crops.  Amateurs  in 
general  will  never  bother  their  heads 
about  an  analysis  of  soil,  etc.  And  we 
won't  burden  you  with  that  sort  of 
advice.  Get  the  manufacturer's  catalogue 
when  you  order  and  ask  for  directions  for 
using  the  manure.  Now  pray  don  t  be 
too  generous  and  give  your  crops  an 
extra  dressing  lest  you  vaay  burn  them, 
far  better  give  less  than  the  quantity 
recommended  and  a  month  or  two  later 
give  the  balance  of  the  ration.  We  have 
asked  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.  for  some 
advice  on  this  matter  and  they  kindly 
reply  as  follows: 

For  lawns  use  our  Lawn  Dressing, 
applied  at  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  to 
the  acre.  This  fertilizer  analyzes  5'! 
ammonia,  5%  soluble  and  available 
phosphoric  acid,  8%  total  phosphoric 
acid  and  5%  potash,  and  is  made  wholly 
from  chemicals.  This  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
condition  to  receive  it.  The  grass  must 
be  dry  while  itisbeing  applied,  else  it  will 
stick  to  the  leaves  and  burn  them. 

For  trees  gnd  shrubs  we  recommend 
our  Stockbridge  Tree  Manure,  a  fertilizer 
containing  3%  ammonia,  7%  available 
phosphoric  acid,  10%  total  phosphoric 
acid  and  lO'/t  potash,  applied  at  the  rate 
of  from  5  to  25  pounds  to  each  tree 
broadcast,  depending  upon  the  size  and 
the  age  of  the  tree  and  extending  out  as 
far  as  the  branchts  reach.  If  possible  it 
should  be  plowed  into  the  sod.  For 
shrubs  apply  the  same  fertilizer,  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  to  each  shrub,  or  at  the 
rate  of  10  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  200 
square  feet  of  border,  to  be  worked  into 
the  soil  evenly  and  thoroughly. 

For  root  vegetables  like  turnips,  etc., 
we  recommend  our  Stockbridge  Vegetable 
Manure,  a  fertilizer  containii  g  4-  to  5% 
ammonia,  6  to  7%  available  phosphoric 
acid,  8  to  10%  total  phosphoric  acid  ami 
7  to  9'/t,  potash.  For  cabbage,  lettuce, 
asparagus,  etc..  we  have  special  mixtures, 
but  they  will  average  to  run,  say  for  let- 
tuce 4%  ammonia,  4%  available  phos- 
])horic  acid  and  4  to  5%  potash,  applied 
according  tosuggeslionsinourcatalogue, 
copy  of  which  we  mail  you  to-day  under 
separate  cover. 

BowKER  Fkrtilizer  Comi'.\.nv. 


GERANIUMS  flS  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Cicraniums  are  most  satisfactory  .Tnd 
showy  plants  foroutdoor  bedding,  bloom- 
ing profusely  from  setting  out  time  in 
May  till  frost  ends  their  career  in  fall. 
The  varieties  that  arc  used  here  for  bed- 
ding are  as  follows: 

norui.i-;  fi.owickinc,  v.\rii;tii;s. 

Bruanti,  scarlet,  one  of  the  best  bed- 
ders;  James  Vick,  deep  flesh  with  dark 
brown  shading;  Centaurea,  deep  pink, 
large  flower;  S.  A  Nutt,  dark  crimson; 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  dark  crimson,  .\malie 
Bullet,  white;  Souv.  deMirande,  pink;  Dr. 
Jacobs,  salmon;  Binner  Boutard,  salmon; 

[CONTIXIED  ON  P.\Gn  204.] 


New  and  Valuable 


\Vc  .illt-r,  in  .|iiamUy.  Ihe  beauliful 

Picea  Concolor,  n',V'b;;,'e"'s",^ce  °" 
THE  WEEPING  SPRUCE    w,./,, 

VIBURNUM  TOMENTOSUM.ve.y choice 

CLEHATIS  PANICULATA, 

Kxt. a --irone  plants  from  CI  rn  eionnd.  :iOc:  J2.75  a  doz. 
And  many  New  Shrubs,  Fruits,  Koses,  besides 

MAGNOLIAS,  JAPAN  MAPLES 

.and  the  tjest  Stock  of  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 


THe  SDadu  Hill  Nursery  Go., 

I02  State  Street,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  f  arly  FlowerinQ  Cosmos. 


( :;;,::: 


x^'  ll-l       Pkt.  (1(«J. ■...,. ,iM,  loc;  jpkts.  for  20c. 

,  (Jur  III)  Rape  Catalogue  for  lt>9i;  contains  besides 
encr.il  line  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs 
1  Tools  the  best  and  most  carefully  edited  descrip. 
■  list  of  Flower  Seeds  ever  published  in  America 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

T  \ew  York:  CHICA(;o: 


Bechtel's 

Double  Flowering 

The   tinest    hardy    sweet- 
scented  tlowerins  tree. 

THEO.  BECHTEL,  Staunton,  111. 


TREES 


E\ergreens,  Hardy  Shrubs, 
Azaleas,  finest  Rhododendrons. 
Japan  Maples,  Roses.  Hedge 
Plants,  Vines,  Herbaceous 
Choice  Fruits.      Low  Prices. 

Fred.  W.  Kelsey,  145  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE.  FflRflOON  GHE.STNUT. 

The  Kind  to  Grow  for  Profit. 
2.000     TREES    FOR    SALE. 


H.    M.    ESGLK    Si    SON, 


Money  Found 


Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Etc., 

drop  us  a  postal  ra,d.  Do  it  now  and  we  will 
send  KKEE  our  ':«>  Catalogue.  It  is  full  of 
the  choicest  kinds. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  FRUIT  PLANTS. 


ckl.errieH.  Weptilp 
™,. — s  of  the  U  S.  every  ye 
n  money.  Nurseries  buy  by  t 


PEACH  TREES  ^V^.'iZh'Z 

TREES  AND  PLANTS.  v:iX\:^';'^.r 

H.  p.  BROOKS.  Lakewood.  (Nurseries),  N. 

BARRAIN^  Blue  Splrifia  L'Uc,  CrlmBon  Splrwa 
DHnUHinO  Double  Golden  Rudbeckia  40c  ' 
ColKnetlae  Jllc.  rrlmson   Kambler  Itose  3Uc,  alN 
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Leon  Walduck,  deep  pink;  Pres.  Leon 
Simon,  carmine;  Mme.  Thibaut,  deep 
pink;  Ernest  Lautli,  carmine. 
SINGLE  varieties; 
Marie  Hoste,  crimson  with  white  cen- 
ter; Ralph,  pure  red;  Jean  Sisley,  bright 
scarlet,  Clemence  Boutard,  white;  W. 
Holmes, scarlet;  Mastodon, scarlet;  Queen 
of  the  West,  scarlet;  Rev.  A.  At  inson, 
brilliant  crim.son,  is  still  used  a  good  deal 
as  a  bedder  and  on  account  of  its  low 
creeping  habit  and  charming  color,  be- 
sides being  very  free  flowering  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  our  best  bedders,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  got  the  bad  habit  of 
taking  a  rest  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer  and  should  therefore  be  dis- 
carded . 

VARIEGATED    VARIETIES. 

Mountain  of  Snow,  silver  edged;  Mme. 
Salleroi,  small  lea%'es  with  white  edges,  a 
beautiful  border  plant;  Bronze  Vicdal, 
golden  bronze,  dark  zone  with  scarlet 
flowers;  Happy  Thought,  large  yellow 
blotches  in  the  center  of  the  leaves,  rich 
rose  flowers;  Mrs.  Pollock,  brorze  zone, 
gold  edge.  Jas.  Jense.n. 

Humboldt  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Cannas.— A  reader  asks  for  a  few 
good  cannas.  Try  Alphonse  Bouvier, 
Charles  Henderson  and  Flamingo  in  the 
way  of  crimsons;  Eldorado  as  a  yellow; 
Florence  Vaughan,  spotted  yellow;  Egan- 
dale  for  vivid  effect  at  a  distance; 
Madame  Crozy,  yellow  edged,  and  Queen 
Charlotte  as  a  deeply  golden-banded 
variety.  All  of  the  above  are  compara 
tively  inexpensive.  But  if  you  want  a 
gem  in  the  way  of  Queen  Charlotte,  try 
Souvenir  d'Antoine  Crozy;  it  is  expensive 
yet,  though;  probably  a  dollar  a  plant. 
Of  course,  if  one  can  afford  it,  he  should 
also  try  the  new  Italia,  but  it  costs  $5. 

The  Egyptian  Luffa,  or  vegetable 
sponge. — I  send  you  some  seeds  of  this 
interesting  member  of  the  cucumber  fam- 
ily. They  were  obtained  from  plants 
grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse  by  Mr. 
James  C.  Sage  at  Tarrytown.  He  got 
the  seeds  from  a  traveler  from  Egypt. 
The  fruits  are  cyUndrical,  fibrous,  and 
contain  many  seeds;  the  dried  fruit 
divested  of  the  seeds  becomes  like  a  fine 
sponge  and  as  such  appears  in  commerce. 

New  York.  J.  I.  Donlan. 

Gardening  grows  better  with  every 
issue,  it  is  almost  a  snare  to  me,  it  is  so 
delightful.  R.  A. 


EVERGREENS' 


Local  Agents  Wanted.    Send 


Dl   I  III  Evergreen    Specialist, 

.    r1  I  l-L.|    .     DUNDEE,  ILLINOIS. 

?^;<^^P ;  GttOIGE.  PLANTS.  U/'u. 

FOR    BEDDING..  SI  k'  buys  a  bit-  Lit  tbiil 


SITI'ATION   WANTKI)-By  a  Urst-class  Kartlene 
and  Horlst,  German,  single.  16  years'  experlencu 
had  cliarue  of  private  place,  and  wants  a  similar  slti 

atlon;  beet  references.    Inquire  of 

.UiHN  Mathi,  State  Hospital,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


PALMS 


(jlliTtb.ii  (if  12  different  vt 
rletk-H  <'l  lirip-.rteil  Mower  Hee'lw  In  plain  packets.  5bc 
.1.  I..  Sflill.i.KK,  Kiitherford.  N    .1. 


CBY  MAII..  Catalogue  Free.  ^^^ 
H  RYSANTH  E  IVl  U  M  ^^ 
WM.GMcTEAR, Princeton,  N.J,    ^^ 


«H0ICE 


tOSESATSCenls 

JlrOUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION- 
'of  20  ROSES  FOR  $  I.  "B^v^rS^iS 


Lfr-T^Si  "uHlsoGUARANTEETHEM  TO  BE 
4i'%''\\  WORTH  OF  ROSES  YOU  EVER  PUF 
*A — ,    r  Aucii«t»  Tlctorlo,  pare  white,  h].^ 

ofllie  Wurld,  (Newi  rii-h  brirht  pi-   .,  ' 


HE    BE-,r  DOLLAR'S 


3  ICrubaiit,  amber 


peach.    Marie  tiulllot,  the 


Ittallde  t 
h  pink,  I 
polden  yellow.  »*cai---  ■-   -u  -    '■ 
S'suffhton,  lovely  c 
Kraeer,  coppery  yellow  i 

li   "Vfllli  .  ■iiiv^»jv^  roses.  I>iichew8  de  Itrabo 

Hfti  I      *'0P^^  fj. ......  TtJ  I  loautiful  salmon  and  rosy  flesh.    

I'OWv.  „  T£til!l!lDll1;U*M   eleeant.    Catherine  Mcrmct,  even  body's  favorite.  Md.dc  Waltcvlll;-. 

'  I  n  Hi  ^^      larMMMalB    bordered  deep  crimson.    Rhelnpold,  beautiful  shades  of  saffron  and  tan.    JHd. 
Welches  amber  yellow,  tinged  with  copper  and  orange.    Md.  lloHtc,  immense  lurge 
■  ite,  v^;ry  fragrant. 

.._ J  send  oar  Iron  Clad  Collection  of  It  Rar.'y  Roao,  all  different 

colors,  »1.    Try  o  set.    80  ChrysnntlicinumB,  ail  prij-,c  winners,  #1.     16  < 
"      "  ■    'affleflowcreil,  and  scented,  1^1.     15  choice  UcBonf 

liferent  kinds,  *1.    Our  handsome,  illustrated  Cati 

„ ^ ,.„..^^,  ^ „ , for  10  cts.  stamps.    Don't  place  your  order  before  seeing 

WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.    Wehavelarnetwoycai-oldroscsforiniiiiedlatcelfect.  Liberal  i 
raisers,  or  how  to  get  your  seeds  and  plants  free.  W-         "     '"'" 
Plants  alone  last  season  exceeded  i 


scribi 


Flower  Seeds,  all  ditferent  kinds,  *  1.    Our 


issinu-  to  lake, 
blush. 


onlas.  differ* 


Try. 


Addri 


&  REESE  G0.<  Box  2,  Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


RUNOTON 

Tested  Seeds 

placed  on  a  package  of  seed,  signifies  to  seed  wise 
the  contents  are  fertile  seeds  of  tbe  choicest 
That  they  have  been  selected  by  a  maiket  gar- 
dener   for    market    gardeiiers,    and    carefully    tested   at 
Arlington  Fakm.s.    That  they  are  not  only  sure  to  grow 
wherever  planted,  but  will  produce  just  what  is  repre- 
sented, whether  vegetable  or  flower  seeds.    Our  new  book 
for  18SI6  Is  resplendent  with  correct  photographs,  showing 
i-here   and    how  Arlington    Seeds  are  grown.    It  has 
been  compiled  with  special  thought  for  the  amateur 
gardener,  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  Instructor  to 
all  who  receive  it.    We  send  it  free  to  all  mentioning 
Is  paper. 


W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Buy  Seeds  of  BURPEE 

Get  the  BEST  and  Save  lYIoney! 

BURPEE'S  FARIVI  ANNUAL -The  Leading  American  seed  catalogue. 

A  handsome  new  BOOK  of  1S4  pages  ;  Beautiful  Colored  Plates. 
Tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow  !     Rare  NOVELTIES  for  1S96, 

tliat  can   not   l.e   had  elsewhere.      Price   10  els.  (Irss  than  cost),  luit   mailed    FREE    to  all 
who  intend  to  purchase  Seeds,  Plants,  or  Bulbs.      Write  TO  =  DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


?^BEST  QLJHE  SEASON  J 

TO  ALL  J 


^  Samuel 


ursery  W 

Catalogue  # 

Moon,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co..  Pa.   0 


GRAPEVINES,  ifllii 

claas  vliiUM,  L'  cac-li.  Nlak'ara.  Pockllngton.  Delaware. 
BrlKhtun.  Worden  and  WPder— best  white,  red  and 
blBck  varieties— or  choice  of  the  same,  with  book  free, 
or 20  Concords  and  book.  Ordernow.  Will  mall  Iid- k 
at  once,  the  vines  In  early  spring,  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
Id  KOOd  condition  guaranteed.    Price  list  free. 

.?.    H.  TRVON,  Willoughby,  Oluo. 

ALL  THE  1896  NOVELTIES  T"^^rT^: 

ruiladelplila.  I'a, 


SEE  THIS! 

Ornamental  trees  and  plants,  wholesale 
and  retail.  Catalogues  tree.  Send  wants. 
Large  orders  a  specialty. 
WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

BLOOMINQTON  (Phoenix)  NURSERY.     .    .    . 
600  Acres.    Thirteen  Qreenhouses. 

Trees  ^Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  aud  Ornamental  Trees,  slirubs, 
Koses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlinffs.  Priced 
CataloKue  mailed    Tee.     Established   1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  liluomlngrton,  III. 
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NEW.  RflREandBEflUTIFUL  PLANTS,  BULBSanfl FRUITS 


ALL    THE     NOVELTIES    OF    THE     SEASON. 

PLANTS:  New  Asparagus  Spreiigeri,  JOc;  New  Allamanda,  Williarasi.  ijc; 
New  Bougainvillea,  25c;  New  Caryopteris,  iOc;  New  Carex,  2oc;  New  Chrys- 
anthemum William  Simpson,  Mc;  New  Yellow  Plume,  JOc;  Kioto  Pink,  2.5c; 
Green  Chrysanthemum,  50c;  New  Coleus  for  1896.  1.5c;  New  Crimson 
Clematis,  30c;  Dolichos  Japonicus,  iJOc;  Double  New-Life  Geranium,  l!5c: 
Ivy  Geranium,  Ryecroft  Surprise,  20c;  New  Tusticia  Velutina,  30c;  New 
Double  Golden  Rudbeckia,  tOc;  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  15c;  New  Golden 
Rambler  Rose,  .50c;  New  Carmine  Pillar  Rose,  75c;  Shamrock  Pea  (Blue- 
oxalis),  20c;  Blue  Solanum,  20c:  Solanum  Wendlandi,30c:  Strobilanthes.  1.5c: 
Spiraea,  Anthony  Waterer,  20c:  Thyrsacanthus,  20c;  The  Green  Rose,  20c; 


Tecoma  Smithi,  20c;  Tetr 
VITIS    COICNETI 


,  20c,  and  1 


)  others. 


40c.    NEW    FUUIT8- 

ry  X  raspberry.  ':(lc:   raep- 
ic:  currant  -x  guusebyrry.  ■ 


NEW  CANNAS  for  1896.    NEW  DAHLIAS  for  1896.   "".IHL'b'S.^^" 

The  White  CiinK..  (;|)l;  The  Pink  Caiuia,  ,50c;  Queen  Charlotte,  25c;  Iwelv. 
New  Cannas  ofiered  for  the  first  time,  8(i;  Crozy's  New  Cannas,  18<J!-95 
cheap;  all  other  Cannas  grown  in  this  country,  50  Cannas,  all  distinct,  goo< 
sort  for  85;  twenty  Cannas  Dwarf  French  by  mail,  SI. 

DAHLIA  .MRS.  PEART,  30c.  All  the  newest  KniilBh  French  and  Amerl 
cat!  DahllnH  at  low  prli-es.  Kl^ht  Dahlias  tor  $1;  Purple  Calla.  l»c:  Yellow  Calla 
»1;  Blacn  Calla. '.Mc;  White  Calla,  15c:  Hiemanthus  Kalbreverl.  formerly  K.  nov 
.Wo  and  7.5c;  Hardy  AiimryllU  Hallyl  40c;  LlMum  Gliianteum,  50c;  Iris  iioblnson 


BARGAINS 


.  30c— all  bargains 


Kuetjol  new  and  r 


'JING,  as  they  will  i 


A.  BLANC  &  CO., 


Note — Being  about  to  remove  our  five 
greenhouses,  devoted  to  Cacti,  we  will  until  May  sell 
off  our  Cacti  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Book  on  Cacti,  116 
pages,  160  illustrations  and  catalogue  on  Cacti,  lOc, 
12  Cacti  for  j;i,  six  Cacti  for  50C.  ^,,  „,^    „ 

'  3/4    fi.ND    316    North    11th    St .m^ 

The  $2,500    Italian   Cannas— we  have  them   BOTH   and  ofler  one  of  each,  Austria  and  Italia, 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


for   $10 


feli" 


SEEDG 

^B^  Jos.  F.  Dickmann,  ^^^ 

1110  H  Third  St..  and  Gravois  and  Oregon  Ave., 
Send  form?  New Catalocne,  FREE  St.  Louis,  Mo 

'840.     OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.     '896. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines.  Ever= 
greens  and  Perennials 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sizes 
for  planting;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

ORCHIDS. 


'^m- 


12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $tO.OO. 

\Vn.  MATHEWS.  Utica,  N.  Y, 

PfcEASE  MENTION  GARDENINQ, 


Andorra  Nurseries 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  nanager,     Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

90  Acres  of  well=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 
Hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 


VIGTORIft  REGIfl  NyMPttflEflS  and  nelumbiums 

WIV/lV/lllll       lll.VFill     We  strongly  recommend  our  new  strain  of  Victori.i  regia, 


told1_ 

early  in  March  and  produce 
f  will  produce  floweriug  pla 
This  department  is  under  tl 
merged  his  stock  into  ours. 


Plan 


;  ptart  tubers  of  tropical  \ 

1  kuown  • 
Qarden  Calendar  for  1896 


1  stamp,  descril 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ST^ 


THE 

ILI.ION 

5  nOZKN  F1>ANT.S  BV  IHAIL  (a»»„rtedi,  »1.00. 

Berlin  (New),  81.00  Uoz.;  S3.00  per  100;  Slo.DO  per  1000. 

500,000  Agparagas  Kootg.     20,000  Apple  Trees. 

30,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES.  Berlin:  Md. 


® 


too 


NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 


1896 


e  illustratiug  a 
5th  to  lUth  wll 
i  largest,  six  Ic 


PARRYS    POMONA   NURSERIES, 


<JLUMBIA,a  hand- 
■oductions.  JAPAN 
NEW  JERSEY. 


PVPDriDPPlVQ    ^"''  ^'^"eral  Nursery  Stock,  Ornamental   and 
L*  V  L<rvvJlvCid^O    Useful.     Immense    stock,   large   assortment. 

;/7„./,-.„.,V„„„'  A,/,,,/      Prio-  very  low      Send  forcimplete  Price  List  mailed  /■,,•<•. 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY  CO.,  Evergreen.  Door  C.  .  Wis. 


IJARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 


GREENS, AND  H4R0Y  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


flOOO,QOO  TREES, 


Trees,  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  All  standard  and 
special  varieties.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue.     W.  S.  LITTLE  &  CO..  Rochester.  N  Y. 

N,  Y.  Citv.  .*">-'  Rschange  Place 


15  CANNAS 


SPECIAL  ^:r:"\'::^j^;.'":;rz,:;j;^', 
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GARDENING. 


Mai 


«0W  I  GROW   flMflRYLLIS. 

Late  in  the  60's  a  neighbor  bought 
some  bulbs  of  A.  Johnsoni.  It  was  her 
practice  to  plant  them  in  theborderevery 
spring  and  lift  and  pot  them  in  the  fall. 
It  happened  in  the  autumnof  ISJ^or'?;-!, 
that  in  lifting,  one  bulb  was  cut  in  two  at 
right  angles  to  its  height  and  about 
through  the  middle  up  and  down;  the 
pieces  lay  in  the  sun  all  day  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  were  given  to  my  mother  with 
the  remark  "I  haveheard  that  they  would 
grow,  try  them."  Both  pieces  grew. 
Since  then  the  culture  has  been  to  keep 
the  earth  in  the  po's  moist  at  all  times, 
never  allowing  the  bulbs  to  dry  off. 
When  budding  and  blooming  water  is 
given  very  freely.  Every  fall  the  offsets 
arc  removed  and  potted  (they  always 
root  and  thrive)  any  soil  that  is  shaken 
off  in  removing  the  offsets  is  replaced, 
about  an  inch  of  the  top  soil  is  taken  oft' 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  good  rich  earth 
put  in.  Thev  are  grown  two  to  three  in 
a  (l-inch  pot."  The  pots  stand  in  a  little, 
south-front  room  where  the  artificial 
temperature  ranges  about  »>6°  during  the 
dav  and  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  lower  at 
night.  The  house  is  heated  by  a  furnace 
and  is  less  than  half  a  mile  from  Lake 
Michigan.  Under  the  above  treatment 
they  are  never  diseased;  they  give  as 
main-  as  five  blooming  periods  in  two 
years,  two  to  three  flower  stalks  at  a 
time  to  each  bulb  and  produce  offsets  in 
abundance.  W,  H.  R. 

The  Rookery.  Chicago. 


SiREPTOc.\RPi'S  Wendlandii  is  a  won 
dcrfullv  fine  greenhouse  plant,  bearing 
only  one  leaf,  and  several  scapes  of  pretty 
bluish  flowers  from  midsummer  till  fall. 
Hut  the  one-leaf  awkwardness  of  the 
jikint  is  overcome  if  three  or  more  young 
plants  arc  potted  together  and  so 
arranged  that  the  leaves  all  point  out- 
ward and  about  equi-distant.  It  is  prop- 
agated from  seed. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
tiiat  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 

A  NEW  MAGAZINE 

(iARDENS  AND  GARDENINQ.  With  Dc 
scriptions  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and 
Flowers.  Newport  Series.  By  Lucius  D. 
Davis,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Editor  and  proprietor. 

This  new  Magazine,  in  addition  to  general 
descriptions  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Flowers 
will  give  in  each  number  an  outline  sketch  and 
niannerof  planting  one  of  the  famous  Newport 
Gardens.  These  arlicles  will  be  illustrated,  so  as 
to  show  the  eftects  of  artistic  giouping  in  the  use 
of  ornamenlals.  At  the  clo^e  of  the  Newport 
series,  it  is  propased  to  extend  similar  treatment 
to  other  noted  gardens  in  different  sections  of  tlie 
country  •  ,    ,_       j 

Printtri  on  heavy  paper,  with  broad  margins 
and  in  the  best  style  ol   the  printer's  art.    Two 
numbers,  October  and   November,  have  already 
been  issued,  one  sketching  a  Model  City  Garden, 
and  the  other  a  Seaside  Villa  at  the  water's  edge. 
Price,  $2.00  a  year;  single  copies  20  cts.    Ad- 
dre.ss  name  of  Magazine,  or  Proprietor,  New- 
port, R.  I. 


We  have  received  the  January  issue  of  JVi,:  C,„l 
SpiniK  llusll,  I ,  and  find  it  full  ol  interesting  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  fencing.  If  any  of  our  readers 
arc  not  receiving  that  paper  a  copy  will  be  mailed 
Ihem  gratuitously  by  addressing  the  Page  Fence 
Co,  Adiian,  Mich. 


If  you  Hke  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


BIG  BARGAINS 


K  ROSES,  PLANTS. 
AND  SEEDS 


y 


onr  GRAND  SEX  of  13  Elecaut  Ever-blooming  ROSI.S  for  on 
SOctS.  by  mall,  post-paid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  gnaranteed 

aarantee  them  't"J  be\>j  far'th*'  bf  ^«  5U  rtm.  you  e»er  invratrd  ia  1 
KaiHprin  Anennta  Violorla.— (New.)    Pure  White  e 

•<ilv(-rv    Feach  a  beriiitv.  flolhilde  Soupert.-Tliis  IB  e 

maid.'-the  most  ihiirniiniz  Pink   K..^e.    rearl  oftbr  < 

low  Snnsel.— Beautiful  sliades  "f  Copper  ami  Guld.  Sicarlet  Bedder- tli.- rn  hesi 
aiKlhriahtrstof  all  R.-.)  Koaes.  franriskm  KriiBrr.-  le  low  fliiehed  pink  .  harniiiiK 
Mad  lie  WnHe»ille,—th«  famous  Tulip  Bnae.  Bhelnsold.-deep  Citron  and  Gold,  a  n-niarkable 
■  olor  Mad.  Welch«».  Amber  Yellow,  deepening  toward  Uie  center.  Mad.  HOBte,— A  Pure  tSuon 
White,  Dune  better.    Dacliessde  Brabant,— Amber  Kose,  delicately  tinged  apricot. 

TT^lxat  "^oix  Can  Uiiy  for*  50  Ceiats. 


r  RoeeF  all  different 


1  Priie  Chry»anthemum8. 
'  DecoratiTe  Palmi.  try  them 
French  Canna8.!ikiud».     - 
Scented  Double  Tube  Ronei. 


5-ao  Lnrtre  Flowered  Panay  PlantB, 
<n-I5  Coleus,  will  make  a  bright  bed,  .  .  50  ••. 
H-I2  Double  and  .SinsleFuchsiai.allcolorBSOc. 
iS-  6  Choice  Hardy  Shrubs,  6  sort..  .  .  .30  «•- 
46-80  Pkts  Flower  Seeds,  no  two  alike.  .  80  e. 
47-20  Pkt's  elegant  Sweet  Peas.all  difTerectBOr. 
4R-I8  Pkt .,-„-.-,o >=«. 

3  complete 


enlirr  l.-...!;  f..r  ».'.,(i(i ,  or  half  olearli  ael  fnrl2.5ii     fiet  your  neighbor  to  cum  witn  you^   uurcaiaioEoe 
free    08I»KB  TO-DA*.  We  will  hold  the  plants  and  ship  them  any  time  you  may  desTe.  Address, 

run  CRFAT  WPSTRRN  PLANT  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


nm,  Cherry,  etc. 


_    .  loeoeoeeJooeoeioexM 

Trees  and  vSiiiall  Fruit.s.     We  have  ao 
large  and  full  assortment  of  all  lead-  § 
ing  varieties  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  g 
Larcrest    stock    of  small  . 


fruits  in  the  United  States.     Estimates  given       LORENTZ 
on  large  lots  at  reduced  rates.     Send  for  our 

trated  catalogue  and  save  money. 

ID'S    NURSERIfrs,    DR!  DGECPORT,    OHiO. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.      Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


i^isr*   ^^i5A.i«. 


i«§"A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  mREHofsTs:'"'      THc  Whilldiii  Pottcry  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  WHARTON  ST., 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Ready 

For  Quick  Shipment 

HOT-BED  SASH. 


NOT  GL.SiZEU,   V't,  inches  thck. 
THESE  SIZES  IN  STOCK: 

3  ff.  X  6  ft 3  rowF,  10  in.  glass. 

;!  ft.3in.x6f  ...4  rows,  S  in.  glass. 

Made  of  strictly  clear  CYPRESS 
LUMBER  and  warranted. 

FIRST-CLASS. 

M?    iVrite    for  prices,    delivered. 
State  quaniity  wanted. 

LOGKLflND  LUMBER  GO. 

LOCKLAND,    Ohio. 


CYPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABLETHAN  PINE. 

r-CYPRESS     1 
SASH    BARS/ 

UP  To32  FEET  ■"LENGTH  or  LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL.     '• 

Sen<t  for  our  Illustrated  BooK  ) 

"CYPjPESS  LUMBER  AMJ  Its  USES."  \ 

Send  for-eur  Special  Greenhouse^irculnr.  I 

TheA.T  STearrv5  [umber  (b.,^ 

i       Neponseis;  ^gsroN,  ^ass. 


LILIES 


,  flillBdelphln,  Pn,; 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 

in  Gardening. 
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"Peter  Phillips,   Puuxsiitawney,   Pa., 
other  pump  in  his  brewer^'." 

"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O.,  uses  uo  ot 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  LarsfeKl   IMaiuifarturprK  ol 

(jRFFNHOUSr  HEATING  AND   VENTILATIN(J   APPARATUS 


JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  >vr,te 

Qreen= House    ^f^^^^ 
2jY        Construction 
3o°7  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    Chicag^O,   111. 

Steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  k  Go.  un. 

2420  Penn  Ave,,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


7S 


VALVES, 

FITTINGS 

AND 

VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 

W/Z.COX  CO., 

Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES,^^"i^Tl^'^ 

^';y:'-!Eugen'eWiilett&$on,N'!co^ 

3  BEGONIAS  and  3  GLOXINIAS  for  50  cts. 


i.i;il|ll!liif.^;,_., 


&S^' 


complete    with 


ir      (ireenhiius 
Patent   Iron 


1^  233  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  QREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,   Etc. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


the  trade 

■  tpffel 


machlnee  are  turning  oui  the  best  and  moat  sen 
our  intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvemente  w 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  le  needed  at  a  prlc 


of  SlpHe.  Dopffel  &  Co..  ai 
ch  will  be  under  the  management 
J  conducted  as  heret^^fore.  except  on  a  larger  acafe 
e  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity  and  wl  _ 
largest  order  on  short  notice-    Our  latest  improved 
ieable  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
solicit  a  continuance  of  your 
and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 


SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  V. 

WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn, 
House, Garden, Stock 
oranyotherpurpose.    klllT-AIR 
Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI      Hill 

delamater-rider  and  pumping 

DeLAMATER-ERICSSON   rypi^,- 

PUMPING      cNGiNE. 
ENGINE. 


.     _  well.     The 

Capacity  I  StjO  to  3().0uii  gallons 
of  wat>  r  a  day.  according  to  size. 

The  Dc  Lamater  Iron  Works, 

467;West,Broadway. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

When  wrltlnii  mentlcin  Ot 


A  FILE 
And  Permanent 
Binding  for  Music, 
Periodicals.Photoa 
of  Goods,  Samples 
of  i'abrics,  t 
W,. 


Have  You  Plenfy  of  Money  ? 

And  land?  Then  buy  all  kiiid.s  of  wire  fences 
oflfered,  and  give  them  a  fair  test.    Such  an 
ob.ject  lesson  will  prove  valuable  for  yourself, 
your  neiglihors,  and  the 
PAP.F  i'-"-^ °r  rci»rc  t'p  .  AdrJan,  Mich. 

Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING, 

Vols.  1  and  2.  bound  in  halt  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
|2  25  each,  poftpaid. 

Vol  3,  bound  in  sty'e  unifonii  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $i2S  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  e.xpress. 
not  prepaid,  Jt7  00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  inde.xes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAfiO. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  QARDEMNQ. 
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GARDENING. 


Mar. 


250,000  Peach  Trees 


iid  Jap. 


100,000  Plum  hoKt 

150,000  Pear  SKI.  aiul  D»  i. 

75,000  <lierrr,illoreIIos,Hearts,etc. 


100,000  I\ut  Beariiis  Xreix. 
-ran  jS!??;?"***^""  *'•■""'*  »"«»  Grapes. 
750,000  Ko6es,EverbIooiulugA;  Hardf. 

1,000  Car  Loads  Ornamentals. 

Fall  supply  Flower  onil  Teectable  Seeds, 
Plants,  ^ulhs,  e«€-,  Klegant  168  pasi 
catuloBue  Iree.  Send  for  It  before  buvinE. 
Everything  mail  size  postpaid.  LarKer  by  ex- 
press or  freicht.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
L'uaanteed.  We  occupy  ILri  mileson  the  bank  of 
Lake  Erie.  No  hardier,  healthier  trees  are  grown 
on  the  continent.  Why  not  procure  the  be»t 
direct  from  the  grower  and  avoid  all  com- 
missions.   It  i\  ill  xave  you  nione.v. 

42nd  VK  AH.  1000  A  (RES. 

2'J  UlCUENliUlSES.      J 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON   CO.r 

PAINESVILLE.O.  Box  189. 


U«g,.e'.'   Pr',',l^^H.v 
rated,  ineUidiiii} 
lithographs, 
ins  prices   of 
large  and  small 
sk    trees,     speci- 
immediate    eflect; 
and  special  prices  for  quantl- 
tie.s.   AGuldetoTreePlant- 
The  Inost  complete  catalogue  of  its 
Lind  ever  published,    ti  cents  in  stomps. 

THOS.  MEEHAN  &  SONS, 


'DON'T  Ijuy  worthless  nursery 

stock  and  WASTE  niauy  years  of 

:.t;Aiii.K  TIME  waiting  results 

nd  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 

But! 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  ReaHoiiabIc  Prices. 
.\i\v  Catalog  for  Isyc.    .s,.,,,]  |,„-  one.   Fr.c. 

THE  WM.  H."m'oQN  COMPANY,'  Worrisvi'lle,  Pa. 

New.  Rar6  and  Beautitul  Plants 

Lord  Penzance's  new  hybrid  Sweet  Briars.    Old 

Garden   Roses;  New  Roses;  Standard  Roses. 

Philadelphus  Lemoinei;  New  Lilacs;  Lonicera 
Hildebrandtii;  Spiraea  "Anthony  Waterer." 

A  large  collectiou  of  rare  hothouse  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Anthuriums.  Alocacias,  Orchids,  etc. 

Rare  Conifers  and  other  beautiful  Evergreens. 

Magnolias,  Japanese  Maples,  with  other  choice 
frees  and  shrubs. 

P/EONIES— A  large  collection  of  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivation. Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese IriSj  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

0=" Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN   SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

Vou  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
lirst  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H,  HEWS  &  CO., 
North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  t^^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENQINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furniBticil  on  .•!. plication 


uilderM   >f  GreeiihotiRe  Stru<  t 


the  Worhl  %  Fair 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^"';^rptf";„^'«^v""c^or  .1. st 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Factory:     lrvington-on-Huds< 


iThe  Velocity  or  Direction  of  the  Wind 

j  does  not  affect  the  temperature  in  "Little 

\  Giant"  heated  buildings.      Conservatories, 

\  and  other  buildings,  are  uniformly  warmed 

i  by  the 

j  "LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 

3  American  ^oi7er  Company  f^.  ^^"^ 

=  NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St.  CHICAGO:  84  Lake  S       '"'  "*"" 

\  "WE    HEAT    THE    WORLD." 


TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 


Catalogue,  beautifully 


to  others  10c.  tor  postage. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANQER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 


UiM 


.^ 


7" 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

lllllllilllllllllllllllll]lNrlllllfllllllII!IIIIIIII1IIIIIII!1lllllllllllllll]lllllllllll[lllllllllll<i<l|[:illllll1lllllllllllllll!l!1lllllllllllll11l1llllll 

lUnCCn  O  PLANTS  and  BULBS! 

=  Arci,..  ..    i;.  ,- Till-  lti:sT.\Vliy  risk  iio.ir.. ...■,«ulHntli.>l..sl. ■,,stn..iiM.rr.s,. ,1,1  ,„,stage  = 

Sstai,,,.  I    I   1)1,1  I  ■-  <.Mr,l,M  <  iili-iidnrliir  I  ^!•ti-rl,  l,ly  ill,iMr,il,-.l ;   ni,>  ,,.l,,r,-,l  i,lal.s  ,iii  covt-r,  = 

i  eve';v;„'inK  New' ^mi  o'l'.il'oi' .Merit.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  7 14  Chcstnut  St.,  Phila..  Pa.  = 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^ 


YAMSs 


rth*rn  drown  Accliniateil  Strain 

eat  of  Sweet  Potatoes,  as  superior  to 
inion  sorts  as  sweet  corn  Is  to  tlelil. 

SITGAK  VAM.  Hneatand  sweetest  of  all. 

ISU^II  VAM,  ureatest  novelty  of  tlie  aifp,    KxoHo 

¥t\\\\%  fur  the  tropical  orclMird  house  a  «peol8lty. 


Strawberry  Plants.  H  each  Oriole.  Ideal.  Giant, 
Tubbs  and   L.   Thompson,  postpaid,  82.50; 
best  4    kinds,   purchaser's   expense, 
.     ,  ;  12  Miller  Raspberry.  10  Peach  trees  and 

Ridjelj  Chestngt,  postpaid,  fj  .W.     Millions  of 
PlautS,  Peacll,  AppIc.  Pear  and  Nut  trees. 

CHAS.  WRIQHT,  S^Bford,  Del. 
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MR.   BARRS  BEGONIAS. 


The  Greenhouse. 


BEGONIAS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  TMEM. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  en- 
graved from  a  photograph,  shows  a 
group  of  begonias,  ferns  and  foliage  plants 
in  the  winter  garden  greenhouse  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Barr  ot  Orange,  N.  J.  The  begonia 
in  front  ir.  flower  is  Maiiicata  aurea  var- 
iegata:  the  fern  immediately  below  it  is 
Davallia  Fijiensis;  tliose  to'  the  left  and 
right  are  Adiantum  cuneatum.  The  Rex 
begonia  to  the  left  in  front  of  the  adian- 
tum \s  grandis:  the  one  in  front  of  the  fern 
to  the  right  is  Robt.  Jenkins.  In  front  of 
grandis  is  Bertha  MacGregor,  and  that 


below  Robert  Jenkins  is  B.Rex  Fire  King. 
The  little  plant  in  flower  at  the  right 
hand  corner  is  the  violet  flowered  Saint- 
paulia  ionantha.  In  the  groups  are  also 
the  following  varieties  of  Begonia  Rex: 
bouis  Closson,  Perle  Humfeldt,  President 
Camot,  Eclipse,  Miranda,  Mme.  Treyve, 
Mnie.  Lemoine  and  Queen  of  Hanover. 
The  pendent  begonias  are  Begonia  glauco- 
phylla  scandens,  coming  into  bloom. 
The  upright  plant  in  the  right  hand  cor- 
ner is  Dacrydium  cupressimum.  The  little 
palms  showing  through  the  begonias  arc 
Cocos  Weddeliana,  which  we  find  very 
useful  for  table  decoration. 

HOW   WE   GROW    BEGONIAS 

We  make  leaf  cuttings  of  the  Rex  sec- 
tion in  January,  cutting  the  leaves  into 


V-shaped  sections  where  the  veins  of  the 
leaves  meet,  and  put  them  upright  in  the 
cutting  bench.  As  soon  as  rooted  thev 
are  potted  into  2-inch  pots  and  repotted 
on  as  required.  The  soil  should  be  a  little 
lighter  than  that  for  the  flowering  sec- 
tion. The  pots  should  be  well  drained. 
We  grow  them  in  the  greenhouse  well 
shaded  all  the  summer,  though  they  will 
do  very  nicely  in  ashaded  place  intlie gar- 
den planted  out  in  the  summer.  In  fact 
we  use  all  of  our  old  plants  for  bedding 
out  in  shady  nooks  in  rockeries,  and  for 
edging  beds  of  fuchsias  at  the  north  side 
of  buildings.  If  they  are  required  for  win- 
ter decoration  thev  should  be  lifted  and 
potted  eariy  in  September.  Indoors  they 
like  genial  warmth,  shade  and  moisture 
without  sourness. 
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The  following  sorts  are  exceptionally 
good;  Louise  Closson,  Coratesse  Louise 
d'Erdody,  Magnifica,  Queen  of  Hanover, 
President  Carnot,  Enfant  de  Nancy,  La 
Perle  de  Paris,  Mme.  Treyve  and  Fire 
King. 

Of  the  upright  growing  or  discolor-Rex 
section,  which  make  fine  specimens,  the 
following  are  rehable  varieties:  Bertha 
McGregor,  Beauty  of  Richmond,  Annie 
Domer,  Perle  Huriifeldt  and  Clementina. 
The  flowering  begonias  we  root  in 
March,  pot  on  as  required  and  plant  out 
in  June  in  a  partially  shady  position  in 
the  garden.  For  a  few  weeks  afterplant- 
ing  out  we  place  twigs  between  them  to 
give  them  a  little  shade  for  a  short  time 
and  till  they  get  inured  to  the  sunshine. 
About  midsummer  we  pull  these  twigs 
out  and  lift  and  pot  the  plants  the  first  of 
September.  We  don't  shade  these  in 
winter,  except  a  few,  such  as  Olbia  and 
metallica. 

The  following  are  well  known  and 
proved  varieties;  Manicata  and  its  var- 
iegated form,  Gilsoni,  Dr.  Nachtigal,  Paul 
Bruant,  Nitida  alba  and  President  Car- 
not, all  free  flowering  sorts;  Sanderson!, 
multiflora  and  winiata,  coral  flowered, 
and  all  good  for  hanging  baskets  or  for 
pots  or  vases,  or  for  bedding  out  in  shady 
places.  Rubra  is  a  well  known  sort  with 
scarlet  rose  colored  flowers,  and  is  a  fine 
plant  for  the  window  or  conservatory  in 
winter.  Glaucopbylla  scandens  we  grow 
in  suspended  pots;  it  continues  in  bloom 
from  the  middle  of  February  till  the  end 
of  April.  As  soon  as  it  has  finished 
blooming  we  take  cuttings  and  when 
they  are  rooted  pot  them  into  2-inch  pots, 
and  when  they  fill  these  with  roots  repot 
them,  placing  three  plants  into  a  6-inch 
pot.  We  grow  them  entirely  indoors  in  a 
shaded  greenhouse,  and  in  the  fall  suspend 
them  from  the  rafters.  When  we  bring  in 
our  begonias  in  the  fall  we  fumigate  them 
twice  a  week  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
keep  down  thrips.  The  soil  should  be 
three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  rotted 
manure  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand. 

It  is  now  time  to  start  the  tuberous 
rooted  begonias.  Choose  small  young 
tubers  and  avoid  old  hollow  crowned 
ones.  This  section  requires  a  stronger 
soil  than  the  other.  They  bed  out  nicely 
in  a  partially  shaded  sitution,  and  make 
nice  effects  for  the  decorationof  the  green- 
house during  summer  and  fall. 
Baronald,  N.  J.        Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 


OREENflOUSE  QUESTIONS. 

J.  B.  M.  writes:  "I  have  a  greenhouse 
38  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  equal  span, 
heated  by  hot  water,  and  running  north 
and  south.  One  half  of  it  I  use  for  roses, 
and  the  other  half  for  miscellaneous 
])lants,  with  a  propagating  part  8x16 
feet. 

1.  "Can  1  propaaate  carnations  and 
roses  on  the  bench  without  having  it 
eased  up  underneath  for  bottom  heat?" 

Ans.  Yes,  perfectly  well;  they  will  take 
a  few  days  longer  to  root.  Be  particular 
about  having  the  slats  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bench  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of 
ready  drainage,  and  shade  from  sunshine. 

2.  "Do  I  need  tepid  water  for  watering 


rel  or  tank  of  water  under  the  bench 
the  greenhouse,  and  use  the  water  from 
this. 

3.  "What  part  of  the  shoot  makes  the 
best  cutting— the  tip  end  or  the  hard  part 
at  the  base?" 

Ans.  We  like  the  middle  part  of  the 
shoots  of  roses;  the  tip  is  too  soft,  and 
while  the  lower  part  may   have  harder 
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wood  it  will  strike  pretty  well  and  make 
nice  plants. 

4.  "Why  do  some  of  my  roses  burn? 
The  leaves  will  curl  up  and  burn  to  almost 
a  crisp." 

Ans.  Some  local  cultural  causes  that 
we  do  not  know  of.  In  fumigating  did 
you  burn  them? 

5.  "When  should  I  plant  out  my  young 
roses  on  the  benches  for  next  winter's 
flowers?" 

Ans.    The  end  of  May  or  in  June. 

6.  "I  potted  canna  roots  yesterday;  is 
it  too  soon? 

Ans.  Oh  no!  keep  them  cool  and  some- 
what dry,  and  let  them  come  along 
stocky. 

7.  "Mealy  bugs  on  plants,  best 
remedy?" 

Ans.  Brush  ofl'  the  roughest  of  them, 
then  prepare  a  bath  of  a  solution  of 
lemon  oil,  and  dip  the  plants  in  that 
according  to  instructions  accompanying 
the  insecticide. 

8.  "Why  do  heliotrope  leaves  blacken 
in  summer?" 

Ans.  On  account  of  a  microscopic  par- 
asitic insect  commonly  called  rust.  On  out- 
door plants  it  is  incurable.  Root  out  and 
throw  the  plants  away,  and  get  fresh, 
clean  stock.  Some  varieties,  as  Roi  des 
Noirs,  are  particularly  subject  to  this 
pest. 

9.  "Best  temperature  to  force  roses? 
Ans.    A    night  one  of  56°  in  winter, 

with  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  higher  in  sum- 
mer; as  the  spring  advances,  a  propoi-- 
tionate  increase. 

10.  "Temperaturefortheotherplants?  ' 
Ans.    That  for  roses  will  do  for  most 

anything,  but  palms,  crotons,  anthuri- 
ums  and  the  like  may  prefer  5°  to  10° 
more;  and  azaleas,  primroses,  cinerarias, 
carnations,  etc.,  5°  to  10°  less. 

11.  "Is  it  necessary  to  syringe  all 
greenhouse  plants  before  fumigating  the 
house  so  as  to  better  preserve  the  foliage 
of  the  plants?" 

Ans.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
wetted  leaves  are  not  so  susceptible  to 
injury  from  tobacco  smoke  as  are  dry 
ones,  and  that  the  wetting  doesn't  save 
the  aphides  or  thrips  from  the  deadly 
fumes;  that  being  so,  syringing  is  of  par- 
tial help;  but  don't  get  the  ideainto  your 
head  that  syringing  is  a  complete  safe- 
guard agamst  injury  from  tobacco  smoke, 
as  it  isn't  at  all.  In  fumigating  never  let 
the  smoke  get  hotter  than  120°,  and  no 
harm  will  ensue.  Some  plants,  as  helio- 
tropes and  cinerarias,  are  very  suscepti- 
ble to  injury  from  tobacco  smoke  or  vapor; 
the  onlj'  protection  for  them  is  cold 
smoke,  and  not  too  much  of  it. 

12.  "About  syringing.  In  my  green- 
house are  begonias, cmerarias,  primroses. 


palms,  abutilons,  Zanzibar  balsams,  ferns, 
etc.;  how  often  should  they  be  syringed, 
and  will  syringing  hurt  any  of  them?" 

.4ns.  Don't  syringe  any  plants  that 
are  in  bloom  so  as  to  wet  the  flowers  is  a 
good  rule  to  go  bv,  especially  in  the  case 
of  azaleas,  cinerarias,  primroses,  genistas, 
carnations,  begonias,  geraniums  and  the 
like;  even  in  the  cases  of  callas  and  roses, 
while  syringing  does  their  foliage  good,  it 
doesn't  benefit  the  blossoms.  Palms, 
anthuriums,  rubber  plant,  marantas  and 
the  like  may  be  syringed  twice  a  day 
with  benefit— oncein  themoming  orearly 
in  the  forenoon  and  again  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Most  ferns  are  benefited  by 
occasional  syringing  providing  the  sur- 
face moisture  dries  up  quick,  but  they 
should  never  be  wetted  on  top  when  they 
are  still  damp,  or  at  this  time  of  yearlate 
in  the  afternoon.  Maidenhair  and  pow- 
dery ferns  are  not  benefited  by  overhead 
wettings  except  in  the  case  of  very  young 
plants. 

MY  LITTLE  OREEPtflOUSE. 

The  little  lean-to  greenhouse  of  which  I 
send  a  photograph  (taken  last  September) 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  to  have  a 
place  for  plants  that  would  be  more  suit- 
able than  the  dwelhng  house  windows, 
which  were  always  filled  in  winter.  I 
would  advise  every  one  who  has  a  love 
for  flowers,  and  the  convenience  to  build  a 
little  greenhouse,  to  do  so,  but  don't 
forget  that  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  cultivating  plants  there  is  too 
plenty  of  work  connected  with  it. 

This  little  greenhouse  is  on  the  south 
side  of  ray  dwelling,  is  18  feet  long,  10 
feet  wide,  6  feet  high  at  the  cave  and  10 
feet  at  the  back.  Strong  cedar  posts 
were  set  into  the  ground  3  feet  deep  and 
upon  these,  inside  and  out,  1-inch  matched 
boards  were  nailed,  forming  an  air  space; 
on  the  outside  of  this  was  put  heavy 
building  paper  and  outside  of  this  again 
1-inch  grooved  siding  as  you  see  in  the 
picture.  The  manner  of  building  the 
frame  is  also  shown.  It  is  all  2x4  scant- 
ling except  the  two  plates,  the  lower  one 
of  which  on  boarding  being  2x8,  the 
upper  one,  at  the  eave,  2x6. 

The  sashes  on  ends  were  made  separate 
and  then  fitted  in;  these  and  the  sash 
bars  on  roof  were  fastened  in  their  places 
with  screws.  The  bars  in  the  end  sash 
are  %xl%  inches,  the  bars  on  roof  are 
H4x2  inches.  The  woodwork  was  given 
three  coats  of  paint  before  the  glass  was 
put  in.  The  glass  used  was  16x24  inches 
double  thick,  and  butted,  and  bedded  in 
white  lead  putty. 

The  roof  in  summer  is  shaded  by  an 
awning   of  thin    muslin    to    which    are 
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fastened  -Ji-inch  rings  which  run  on  small 
iron  rods,  and  is  raised  and  lowered  by 
stout  cords  running  through  small  pulleys 
at  the  top. 

The  heating  is  done  by  a  small  base 
burner  hot  water  heater  in  cellar  of  dwell- 
ing, the  flow  and  return  pipes  run  through 
the  wall,  each  connecting  with  three  lines 
of  2-inch  pipe.  The  connections  are  formed 
with  elbows  and  crosses  and  are 
lighter  and  neater  than  were  cast  branch 
tees  used.  The  heater  works  nicely 
when  regulated  properly  which  is 
a  very  important  matter.  Have  a 
damper  in  stove  pipe  and  when  starting 
the  fire  open  the  damper  to  heater  and  in 
pipe,  and  close  the  door;  after  the  fire  is 
l)urning  nicely,  and  the  water  is  hot,  close 
the  damper  to  heater,  and  partly  close 
the  one  in  the  pipe  and  open  the  heater 
door  a  little;  experience  will  teach  how  to 
regulate  these  to  the  amount  of  heat 
rcijuired. 

In  contemplating  building  a  greenhouse 
of  this  kind  the  first  thing  considered  is 
the  expense,  and  as  material  and  facili- 
ties for  buying  vary  in  different  places,  the 
best  way  to  get  at  the  expense  is  to  ex- 
plain to  a  good  carpenter  what  you 
want,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  just 
what  it  would  cost.  [Rather  send  to 
one  of  the  firms  dealing  in  greenhouse 
materials  and  advertising  in  Gardening, 
giving  a  diagram  of  your  intended  green- 
house, and  stating  exactly  what  you 
want,  and  ask  what  they  will  furnish  the 
materials  for.  They  can  supply  the  ma- 
terials all  prepared  far  cheaper  than  the 
village  carpenter  can  get  it  cut  out 
for.— Ed.] 

Write  to  any  reliable  dealer  in  hot 
water  heaters,  giving  size  of  greenhouse 
and  amount  of  glass  surface,  he  will  in- 
form you  as  to  heater  and  how  much  pipe 
you  will  need. 

The  plants  I  grow  in  winter  are  a 
general  collection,  such  as  callas,  freesias. 


Roman  hyacinths,  narcissus,  Chinese 
primroses,  daisies,  marguerites,  yellow 
oxalis,  eupatorium,  lopezias,  geraniums 
and  manettia  vines;  all  these  are  in 
blossom  now,  and  later  will  come 
petunias,  pelargoniums  and  Easter  lilies. 
Plants  mostly  grown  in  the  summer  are 
fuchsias  and  begonias.  I  have  a  little 
propagating  bed  of  clean  lake  sand  in  the 
warm  end  of  the  greenhouse  in  which  are 
easily  rooted  all  the  cuttings  needed. 
Under  the  side  bench  is  grown  a  species  of 
selaginella  [Kraussiana. — Ed.]  which 
makes  a  carpet  of  mossy  green,  and 
under  the  end  bench  without  pipes  are 
planted  a  few  varieties  of  ferns,  including 
maidenhair. 

In  a  long  narrow  box  next  to  dwelling 
house  wall  are  grown  nasturtiums  trained 
on  a  wire  netting,  and  they  do  nicely  and 
are  just  beginning  to  blossom  Cuttings 
of  them  are  taken  in  the  fall  and  rooted 
in  water. 

The  diagram  of  inside  of  the  greenhouse 
shows  the  position  of  the  benches,  path, 
pipes,  expansion  tank,  outside  door  and 
door  into  dwelling,  which  last  is  two  steps 
up  from  greenhouse  floor. 

The  vine  sho  xn  on  the  corner  of  the 
dwelling  is  Ampelopsis  Vetchii,  the  large 
leaved  variety  [Roylei. — Ed.],  a  very 
rapid  grower.  The  cannas  are  of  a  large 
variety  grown  for  its  foliage.  The  low 
growing  plants  are  Madame  Salleroi 
geraniums,  and  they  make  a  very  pretty 
border.  J.  H.  Smith. 

Milan,  0. 
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We  have  the  following  plants  now  in 
bloom  Eranthennim  pulchelluw,  a  plant 
of  easy  culture  bearing  small  blue  flowers. 
Mahernia  odorata,  a  neat  little  green- 
house shrub  bearing  pretty  yellow  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  it  is  readily  increased 
from  cuttings.    Impatiens  Sultani  is  con- 


tinually  covered  with  beautiful  carmine 
scarlet  or  salmon  colored  flowers. 

Rhyncosperwum  jasminoides,  a  beauti- 
ful sweet  scented  and  free  flowering 
cli-nbing  plant,  whose  white  jasmine-like 
flowers  perfume  the  whole  house.  The 
white  pea  flowered  swainsoua, heliotrope 
and  mignonette.  The  last  named  is  dis- 
budded by  the  florists  in  order  to  secure 
long  flower  stems. 

Plants  of  Azalea  mollis,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  and  its  variety  Sanderiana,  are 
also  in  bloom.  The  bougainvillea  will 
be  very  fine  by  Easter,  and  is  exceedingly 
useful  for  cutting  and  decoratitive  pur- 
poses. Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 

Brompton  stocks  in  winter.— We 
wintered  some  Brompton  stocks  in  a 
cold  frame  and  brought  them  indoors  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  now  they  are  making 
a  nice  show  in  the  greenhouse  and  are  so 
sweet.  Forget-me-nots  also  brought  out 
of  the  cold  frames  about  a  month  ago 
are  in  fine  bloom  in  the  greenhouse;  the 
varieties  Victorix  and  semperilorens  seem 
to  be  the  best  for  this  work,  pahistris  and 
alpestris  haven't  bloomed  so  well  with  us. 
D.  F. 

Polyanthuses.— We  have  had  these  in 
fine  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  for  a  couple 
of  months,  and  we  are  getting  them  in 
the  cold  frame,  and  if  we  plant  them  out 
we  can  have  a  nice  show  of  them  out  of 
doors  from  the  middle  of  April  till  after 
the  middle  of  May. 

SciLLA  Peruviana  or  Clusei  is  in 
flower;  what  a  gem  it  is  for  forcing,  and 
it  lasts  in  bloom  so  long! 

Our  Cinerarias  are  mostly  past  and 
cleared  away  to  make  room  for  seeds,  etc. 
Our  next  show  will  be  of  fancy  and 

Snow  Pelargoniums,  of  which  we  have 
a  fine  stock  in  five-inch  pots  raised  from 
cuttings  struck  last  fall.         D.  Fraser. 

TAnERN.EMONTANA    CORONARIA.— M.   G. 

B.,   Pinewood,  Iowa,  has  a  plant  of  this. 
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"over  a  foot  high,  and  now  has  twenty 
buds,  some  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  but 
they  won't  open  and  several  of  them 
have  already  fallen,  and  the  petals  were 
so  tightly  twisted  they  could  not  be 
separated  without  tearing."  Ans.  The 
trouble  is  local.  This  plant  is  an  ever- 
green tropical  shrub  near  akin  to  the 
oleander;  it  has  creamy,  white,  fragrant 
flowers.  We  grow  it  in  a  warm,  moist 
greenhouse  where  it  is  also  shaded  from 
warm  sunshine  and  itdoes  very  well,  and 
blossoms  everv  vear. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


AEflDING  IN  TRflNSPlflNTBD  TREES. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons'  catalogue  is 
neat  and  attractive  and  contains  a  com- 
mendable feature;  it  devotes  a  page  to 
planting  and  pruning,  illustrating  the 
latter,  and  in  its  descriptions  of  several 
trees  it  repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the 
necessary  cutting  back  at  planting  time. 
This  is  an  innovation  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Some  of  us  require  even  the  truth 
to  be  literally  pounded  into  us  before  we 
heed  the  advice.  We  may  read  a  full  page 
of  instructions  and  intend,  when  planting 
time  comes,  to  follow  them,  but  we  may 
forget,  or  the  dislike  to  cut  back  a  grace- 
ful looking  head  overcomes  us,  and  we 
plant  a  hundred  per  cent  head  with  a 
fifty  per  cent  root  and  then  mourn  at  the 
funeral  lateron.  However,  when  we  read, 
in  this  catalogue,  the  description  of  some 
tree  that  we  finally  buy  and  plant  and 
come  across  a  sentence  like  this,  "It  is  a 
hard  wooded  tree,  consequently  it  needs 
severe  priming  when  transplanted"  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  we  buy  the  advice 
with  the  tree  and  therefore  must  use  it. 
The  faithful  representations  of  plant  life 
by  the  use  of  half  tones  and  photograv- 
ures now  generally  adopted  by  the  lead- 
ing (not  mis-leading)  nurserymen  also 
tend  towards  making  their  catalogues 
permanant  additions  to  one's  librarv. 
W.  C.  Eg.\n. 


WHAT    DO  you  CRLL  "FLIEDER"   (GERMAN) 
IN  ENGLISH? 

G.  A.,  Butler,  Pa.,  writes:  "Iwouldhke 
to  know  the  English  or  botanical  name  of 
the  German  shrub  that  we  call  "Flieder"; 
its  flowers  are  fragrant.  It  is  much 
grown  in  Germany.  Can  I  get  it  in  this 
country?" 

.4ns.  Any  hardy  shrub  that  is  common 
in  cultivation  in  Germany  can  be  obtained 
here,  it  you  know  what  to  ask  for.  We 
submitted  your  inquiry  to  Mrs.  Seliger,  a 
German  lady  who  is  an  accomplished 
horticulturist.  She  kindly  replies  a 
follows: 

"Flieder"  in  Germany  is  the  common 
lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris)  with  all  its  mani- 
fold variations  in  single  and  double  flower- 
ing kinds.  Further,  the  name  "Flieder"  is 
there  applied  to  our  elder  (Sambuciis). 
This  is  also  called  by  people  who  know 
the  difference  "Hollunder."  Its  cream- 
colored,  broad  umbels  of  flowers  are 
often  used  for  tea,  "Flieder"  tea  against 
cold.  The  berries  are  used  for  wine,  and 
also  preserved  with  sugar. 

Mrs.  Wilhelmine  Sei.igek. 


proper  stock  for  it.  ['  cawpestris,  the 
English  elm,  will  also  answer,  but  it  isn't 
as  good  as  the  wych  elm.  The  American 
elm  will  not  do  for  the  Camperdown  or 
any  other  European  kind,  grafts  put  into 
it  may  live  and  make  a  little  growth,  but 
the  result  is  always  the  same— a  speedy 
end. 

Stocks  for  Chinese  Magnolias?  Ans. 
Inarch  them  on  M.  acuminata  or  on  M. 
tripetala,  and  separate  the  cion  from  the 
mother  tree  the  following  spring;  or 
you  may  layer  them  next  summer  and 
have  the  layers  unseparated  till  the  spring 
of  '97.  You  may  also  try  half-split  graft- 
ing about  the  end  of  April,  but  it  will  be 
very  uncertain.  J.  R.  Triimpv. 

Kissena,  L.  I. 


GRAFTING  T«E  CAMPBRDOVIN  ELM. 

A  reader  wishes  to  know  what  stock 
he  should  use  to  graft  this  elm  on. 

.Ins.  I'Imus  montana,  commonly 
known  as  the  Scotch  or  wych  clni  is  the 


A  Hedge  for  St.  Louis —H.  A.  B., 
"wants  something  that  will  not  take  up 
too  much  room."  Ans  Probably  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  California 
privet,  but  you  must  keep  it  well  pruned 
back  else  it  will  assume  considerable 
dimensions  in  height  and  width.  Don't 
hesitate  about  asking  questions,  we  are 
here  to  answer  them. 


Landscape  Gardening. 


FLAN  FOR  A  FOUR    ACRE  PLACE. 

The  accompanying  plan  made  for  Mr. 
J.  R.Foster  o(  Lancaster,  Pa.,  shows  a 
convenient  and  effective  arrangement 
when  it  is  desired  to  devote  a  greater 
part  of  the  ground  to  ornamental  pur- 
porses.  Space  is  received  for  vegetables 
and  small  fruits,  and  perennial  and 
annual  flowers  are  to  be  grown  in  con- 
nection with  these,  so  that  the  vegetable 
garden  will  be  beautiful  as  well  as  inter- 
esting and  useful. 

The  house  is  placed  on  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  grounds,  which  gently  fall  to 
the  south  and  west  from  the  house. 

EXPLANATION   OF    PLAN. 

1.  Cherry  trees. 

2.  Cut  leaf  birch. 

3.  Weeping  hemlock. 

4.  Roseflowered  weepingjapan  cherry. 

5.  Grape  vines  trained  on  trellis. 

6.  Peaches. 

7.  Dwarf  apples. 

8.  Quinces. 

9.  Dwarf  pears. 

10.  Chinese  magnolias. 

11.  Japanese  maples  and  Magnolia 
stellata. 

12.  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea. 

13.  Cut  leaf  birch. 

14.  Pin  oak. 

15.  Abies  orientalis. 

16.  Scarlet  maple. 

17.  Purple  beech. 

18.  Mugho  pines. 

19.  19,  19.  Massed  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs. 

20.  English  beech. 

21.  Pseudotsuga  Douglassi. 

22.  Specimen  shrubs  and  small  conifers, 
surface  of  ground  carpeted  with  creepers. 

23.  Sciadopitys  verticillata. 

24.  Retinospora  fiUfera. 

25.  Wier's  cut  leaf  maple. 

26.  Kaclreuteria  paniculata. 

27.  Colorado  blue  spruce. 

28.  Picea  polita. 

29.  Nordmann's  fir. 

30.  White-leaved  weeping  linden. 

31.  Supar  maple. 

32.  Double  red  thorn. 

33.  Large  black  walnut  now  on 
grounds. 


34.  Evergreens  and  shrubs. 

35.  Silver  maple. 

36.  .46;es  concolor. 

37.  Magnolia  Soulangeana. 

38.  Pin  oaks. 

39.  Border  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

40.  Border  for  spring  and  summer 
flowering  bulbs. 

41.  Border  for  annuals. 

42   Border  for  hybrid  perpetual  roses. 

In  addition  to  the  above  planting  vines 
are  to  be  planted  to  cover  porches  and 
house  walls  and  the  grounds  and  vegeta- 
ble garden  are  to  be  enclosed  and  the 
tennis  court  to  be  partly  enclosed  with  a 
hedge  of  California  privet. 

J.  Wilkinson  Elliott. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


SWEET    PEAS. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  open 
enough  from  frost  sow  your  sweet  peas; 
but  don't  sow  them  all  at  once,  better 
sow  a  good  third  as  soon  as  possible,  an- 
other third  as  the  first  lot  is  above 
ground,  and  the  balance  when  the  second 
sowing  is  about  two  inches  high.  We  get 
very  httle  good  of  later  sowings.  Of 
course  we  must  try  the  new  varieties 
mentioned,  page  139 — America,  Blanche 
Burpee,  Bride  of  Niagara,  Daybreak, 
Extra  Early  Blanche  Ferry,  Gray  Friar, 
Juanita,  Katherine  Tracy,  Oddity,  Ra- 
mona  and  Meteor,  also  Cupid.  But  be- 
cause of  their  newness  and  expensiveness 
we  shall  grow  them  on  probation  to  see 
them  and  know  them  rather  than  to  de- 
pend on  them  either  for  a  display  or  for 
cut  flowers. 

In  buying  sweet  pea  seed  don't  deal  in 
packets  any  more  than  you  can  help,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  new  varieties,  but  buy 
in  ounces  or  ti  pounds.  If  you  cannot 
have  but  one  lot  get  Eckford's  Mixed. 
Because  a  variety  is  old  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  inferior,  indeed  some  of  the 
old  sorts  are  amongthe  best  we  havegot. 
At  Dosons  we  grow  not  only  a  large 
assortment  of  varieties,  but  sow  about 
four  pounds  of  sweet  pea  seed  a  year,  as 
we  have  to  supply  a  very  large  demand 
for  their  cut  flowers.  The  following  are 
our  mainstays.  The  descriptions  within 
(|  notation  marks  are  from  our  private 
notebook  taken  last  summer  in  the  sweet 
pea  field. 

Blanche  Ferrv.— Pink  and  white, 
earlv,  and  the  best  of  its  color.  "It  opens 
well  and  keeps  its  color  well." 

Boreatton.— Deep  maroon  self,  the 
darkest  colored  of  all.  "Grand,  one  of 
the  best  in  health,  freedom  of  flowering, 
and  lasting." 

Emily  Henderson.— White,  early.  "A 
fine  white.  In  all  other  points  a  counter- 
part of  Blanche  Ferry." 

Her  Majesty.— Large,  bright  rose  pink. 
"With  purplish  magenta  glow,  but 
healthy  and  opens  fine." 

Cardinal. — Crimson-scarlet.  "Excel- 
lent, not  much  unlike  Ignea  and  Invincible 
Scarlet;  very  free,  but  not  large." 

Firefly. — Crimson-scarlet.  "Good, 

coming  a  little  late,  small." 

Gaiety.— White  ground,  much  striped 
with  pink.  "A  bold,  fine  flower,  very  dis- 
tinct and  pretty;  striped  and  suffused  with 
bright  purplish  pink;  good  grower." 

Mrs.  Eckford.— Delicate  shaded  prim- 
rose. "Yellowish  white,  large,  opens 
well,  very  good." 

Mrs.  Sankey— White,  of  largest  and 
finest  form.  '  White  with  palest  blush 
tinge,    very    large    and    good."    Unless 
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and  so  on.  But  tastes  differ  so  much 
that  each  one  should  make  a  selection  for 
himself  and  not  be  guided  by  others. 


PLAN   FOR  A  POUR-ACRE    PLACE. 


Blanche  Burpee  displaces  it  it  is  the  finest 
white  flower  of  any. 

Splendor.— Superb,  bright  rose.  "Fine 
large  flower  somewhat  like  Her  Majesty, 
but  mavbe  deeper,  good  blooms." 

\'e.ms.— Salmon  buff.  ''Soft  buff  pink, 
pale,  but  good." 

Of  the  above  we  will  sow  '1  pound  of 
each,  and  of  the  following  one  ounce  of 
each,  which  shows  how  our  appreciation 
runs.  Everyone  of  them  was  grown  here 
last  year  too. 

Blanche  Burpee.— White,  very  large, 
wide  open  flower.  Perhaps  our  finest 
white. 

Blushing  Beauty.- Soft  pink.  "Very 
pretty  when  good;  often  comes  spotted; 
self." 

Butterfly.— "Whitish  ground,  edged 
and  laced  with  bluish;  sometimes  flushed 
with  pink;  doesn't  last  long." 

Countess  of  Radnor.— "Pale  lilac-pur- 
ple self,  not  much  difference  between  color 
of  standard  and  wings;  shows  veins; 
fades  fast  to  bluish;  otherwise  a  finelarge 
flower." 

Dorothy  Tennant.— Large,  rosy- 
mauve.  "Pale  rosy -pink  flushed  with 
puce  on  standard;  very  pretty  but  not 
very  free  " 

Ionea.  —  Crimson-scarlet.  "Bright, 

pretty,  shows  veining,  assumes  a  purplish 
tinge  with  age;  a  better  grower  and 
larger  flower  than  Invincible  Carmine." 

Lady  Beaconsfield.— Soft  salmon 
standard,  pale  primrose  wmgs.  "Dis- 
tinct and  pretty,  but  poor  health." 

Lady  Penzance.— Bright  pink  laced 
with  rose.  "Pretty  rose  pink,  darker 
veins.    Fine  health,  free  bloomer,  good." 

Lottie  Eckford.— Pale  mauve  stand- 


ards, wings  white  beaded  with  mauve. 
"A  pretty  flower  but  a  good  deal  mixed 
in  coloring,  this  with  creamy,  even  two 
flowers  on  one  spray  often  different." 

Monarch. — Bronzy-crimson  standard, 
blue  wings.  "A  fine  flower,  but  not  a 
very  attractive  color." 

Mrs.  Gladstone. — Blush  or  soft  bulf 
pink.  "A  very  beautiful  flower,  not  so 
free  as  some." 

Ovid. — Rosj'-pink  with  rose  margins. 
"Pretty  in  its  way,  but  poor  health." 

Primrose.— Pale  primrose.  "Maybe 
deeper  in  color  than  Mrs.  Eckford,  but 
not  so  good  a  flower." 

Princess  Beatrice.— Rose  pink.  "Very 
pretty  self,  but  not  large." 

Senator. — Large,  shaded  and  striped 
chocolate  on  creamy  ground. 

Stanley.— "Like "but  claimed  to  be  bet- 
ter than  Boreatton.  It  certainly  is  a 
splendid  flower;  fine  color,  fine  size,  often 
four  blooms  on  a  spray;  good  health  and 
lasts  well,  but  we  couldn't  tell  it  from 
Boreatton." 

Among  other  popular  varieties  we 
found  Adonis  too  small;  Alba  Magnifica, 
not  so  good  a  white  as  Mrs.  Sankey; 
American  Belle  wouldn't  bear  spot's; 
Apple  Blossom  wasn't  as  good  as  Blanche 
Ferry;  Captain  Clarke  was  out  of  place 
alongside  of  Gaiety;  Captain  of  the  Blues 
was  excellent,  but  wedidn't  like  the  color; 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  verj-  fine  too, 
healthy  and  free,  but  in  the  face  of  Bore- 
atton we  could  omit  it;  Emily  Eckford 
was  a  large  fine  flower,  but  faded  to  an 
unpleasant  hue;  Orange  Prince  was  more 
odd  than  beautiful;  Princessof  Wales  was 
the  best  of  the  bluish  variegated  flowers, 
still  not  a  bloom  we  would    hanker  after; 


flflRDY  FERNS. 

A  Massachusetts  subscriber  asks: 
"What  are  the  best  half  dozen  hardy  ferns 
for  a  shady  fairly  moist  position,  at  the 
northeast  of  my  house?" 

Ans.  The  following  are  always  orna- 
mental, easily  grown,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  location  described.  (1)  AdianLum 
pedattim,  the  well  known  maidenhair. 
(2)  The  bulbous  fern,  Cystopteris  bulhi- 
fera,  has  long  delicate  fronds,  finer  than 
those  of  its  sister  species,  C.  fragilis,  while 
the  bearing  of  bulblets  is  rather  anomalous 
for  a  hardy  species.  It  is  well  suited  for 
clefts  in  rocks,  but  grows  f|uickly  in  any 
rich  woody  soil.  (3)  The  ostrich  fern 
(Onoclea  Struthiopteris)  is  one  the 
largest  hardy  species,  and  its  long  plumes 
are  very  ornamental,  the  graceful  vase- 
forrn  crowns  resemblmg  a  cvcad  or  a 
zamia.  (4)  The  cinnamon  fern  Osnmnda 
cinnawowea  is  another  good  sized  species 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  fernery,  while 
its  regal  relative.  O.  regalis,  is  distinct 
and  valuable  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  better.  The  aspidiums  give  good 
results,  (5)  A.  spinulosum  and  (6)  A. 
acrostkhoides  being  especially  nice, 
though  A.  marginak  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing; these  three  have  evergreen  fronds, 
while  the  other  soecies  named  above  die 
to  the  ground  in  autumn.  Some  of  the 
beech  terns  [Phegopteris)  and  aspleniums 
are  very  pretty,  as  are  other  species  of 
aspidiums.  If  there  are  rocks  some  cliff 
brakes,  as  Polypodium  vulgare  or  Aspi- 
dium  eheneum  or  Trkhowanes  would  f.t 
in  well,  and  if  limestone  is  present  the 
walking  fern  (Camptosorusrhizophyllus) 
would  make  a  very  interesting  addition. 
An  assortment  of  the  kinds  recommended 
will  give  you  a  good  effect  througho'ut 
the  year  and  require  very  little  care  alter 
the  original  planting. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison. 

Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


THE    BEST    OERflNIUIWS    FOR    OUTDOOR 
BEDDING. 

-\fter  havingtried  every  variety  of  gera- 
nium that  has  been  introduced  into  the 
country  for  many  years  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recommending  the  following  as 
being  the  best  of  their  kind  for  planting 
out  of  doors  in  flower  beds  in  summer. 

SINGLE    FLOWERED   VARIETIES. 

Scarlet— W.  A.  Chalfant,  Lowell. 
Pink— Benj.  Schroder,  Barbizet. 
White— Mrs.  J.  M.  Gaar. 

doubled   FLOWERED   VARIETIES. 

Scariet— J.  J.  Harrison,  Ville  de  Poitiers. 
Pink— Beaute  Poitevine,  L.  Contable. 
White— Mme.  Avme  Chevralierre,  Her- 
mine.  E.  G. 


SNOWDROPS  AND  WINTER  ACONITE. 

The  first  flowers  to  open  with  us  were 
single  snowdrops  on  the  9th  of  February. 
We  gathered  a  nice  bunch  of  them  twice  a 
week.  They  are  growing  on  the  edge  of 
a  well  sheltered  border,  and  they  are  still 
in  fine  bloom.  The  Elwes's  Giant  snow- 
drops planted  last  fall  did  not  begin  to 
bloom  till  the  25th  of  last  month. 
Although  planted  in  a  sunny  part  of  the 
garden  and  in  good  rich  soil  the  flowers 
are  no  larger  than  common  snowdrops; 
we  are  disappointed  with  them  [The 
true  Elwesi  isa  very  pretty  snowdropand 
larger  than  the  common  ones.— Ed.] 

The  winter  aconite  is  in  nice  bloom. 
What  a  lovely  little  gem  it  is  with  its 
yellow  blossoms  nestled  in  a  cup  of  green 
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leaves;  it  makes  a  nice  showing  all  alone. 
We  have  it  planted  in  a  bed  filled  with 
lilies  and  ferns  in  a  sheltered  place;  the 
ferns  die  down  in  fall  and  the  aconite 
covers  the  ground  in  spring.  But  in  some 
open  spots  in  the  garden  the  aconite  is 
quite  at  home  and  blooms  at  the  same 
time  as  in  the  fern  bed.  D.  Fraser. 

Mahwah,  N.J. 

SOME  NEW  CflNNflS. 

\  good  many  of  us  thought  after  first 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Mme.  Crozy, 
that  the  height  of  perfection  had  been 
reached,  and  that  we  should  see  nothing 
finer.  We  thought,  when  Queen  Charlotte 
was  introduced,  that  this,  indeed,  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra.  It  is  true  that  these 
two  fine  gold  laced  varieties  still  average 
verv  high  in  all  the  essential  points  that 
go  to  make  up  a  fine  canna,  and  still 
when  brought  before  a  group  of  Souvenir 
d'Antoine  Crozy  and  Mme.  A.  Bouvier  we 
are  delighted  with  the  brilliance  of  the 
colors  and  the  size  of  the  trusses  of  the 
new  comers.  Mme.  Bouvier  has  been 
called  the  "orchid  flowered  canna,"  so 
brilliant  is  it  in  color  and  so  tropically 
beautiful.  Mme.  Crozy  looks  dull  in  color 
beside  it,  the  yellow  is  applied  very  irreg- 
ularly and  iscarried  down  into  the  throat 
of  the  flower,  the  floret  is  large  and 
spreading. 

Souvenir  d'Antoine  Crozy  is  dazzling  in 
color  and  bears  an  enormous  truss,  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  its  class.  A  very 
dwarf  addition  to  the  gold  banded  cannas 
is  the  charming  little  Gloire  de  Montet;  it 
may  be  described  as  a  lowgrowing  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  brilliant  among  all  the  newer  cannas. 
Among  yellows,  two  fine  dwarfs,  each 
only  about  2¥,  feet  in  height,  are  Cote 
d'Or  and  Comete;  the  former  has  a  pecu- 
liar amber  blotch  in  the  throat,  the  color 
beautifully  applied  as  in  the  yellow  iris. 

It  is  rather  an  odd  coincidence  that 
among  the  reds  F.  R.  Pierson,  Ami 
Pezeux  and  A.  Billard  should  all  be  of  the 
same  charming  shade  of  soft  glowing  red, 
and  all  fine  broad  petaled  varieties, 
originating  at  nearly  the  same  time,  yet 
at  places  thousands  of  miles  apart: 
'■Pierson  red"  is  now  a  common  expres- 
sion among  canna  growers.  Another 
gorgeous  American  variety  is  Flamingo, 
it  is  well  named  and  very  near  perfection 
in  every  point.  Still  another,  Columbia, 
is  probably  the  forerunner  of  hardier, 
heavier  textured  varieties;  it  is  one  best 
to  withstand  the  winds  and  rains. 

In  odd  colors,  Mme.  Perrin  des  Isles  is 
of  a  peculiar  shade  of  begonia  pink;  the 
petals  are  long,  but  this  variety  would  be 
more  valuable  if  they  were  btoader  in 
proportion.  John  Laing  is  of  the  peculiar 
reddish  copper  tint  found  in  J.  D.  Cabos, 
and  is  very  bright  and  striking,  with 
flower  of  elegant  form. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  our  three 
American  novelties  (Pierson,  Columbia, 
Flamingo)  rank  well  up  with  the  finest  of 
the  French  sorts;  there  are  other  novelties 
of  the  year  which  are  quite  as  good  as 
those  described  above,  notably  Papa 
Canna,  red;  Obelisque,  gold  laced;  Acme, 
a  grand  yellow  3  feet  high;  E.  G.  Hill, 
soft  red;  Director  Roelz,  salmon  scarlet,  an 
unusually  well  formed  largeflower;  Capt. 
Romani  and  Mme.  Rozain,  intermediate 
shades  of  red,  and  Mile.  Liska  Lorcnze,  a 
variety  that  glows  with  "incandescent" 
color,  salmon,  orange  and  light  scarlet. 
These  novelties  are  a  distinct  advance 
over  recent  introductions.  To  be  sure 
they  have  been  selected,  and  the  under 
tow  has  carried  away  quite  a  number  of 
the  introductions  of  1895,  and  which  we 
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think  will  never  again   be  heard   from  in 
this  country.  E.  (i.  H. 


SOME  OF  T«E    NEWER  flflRDY    PERENNIALS. 

Astilbe  Chinensis  thrives  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  but  prefers  a  slightly  damp 
position.  It  has  the  habit  of  thejapan- 
ese  species,  but  is  bolder  and  its  pinnate 
leaves  are  larger.  Its  flowers  are  white 
tinged  with  pink  and  are  produced  in 
large  plumes  on  erect  leafy  branched 
stems  which  are  about  three  feet  high. 

Campanula  perckxfolia  alba  gratidi- 
Sora  is  an  improvement  on  the  well  known 
white  flowered  variety  and  should  be 
largely  grown.  It  is  stronger  in  bodj' 
and  more  floriferous  than  the  common 
white  one  and  its  blooms  are  larger.  It 
likes  rich  soil,  good  light,  and  to  be  kept 
away  from  the  roots  of  trees. 

Scabiosa  Caucasica  alba  is  a  white 
flowered  form  of  the  Caucasian  scabios. 
It  grows  best  in  a  light  rich  sandy  soil 
and  in  an  open  position.  Its  flowers  are 
produced  on  stout  stems  and  are  about 
three  inches  across. 

The  Himalayan  mandrake  (Podophyl- 
lum Emodi)  is  hardy  here  and  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  damp  shady  posi- 
tions. When  in  bloom  it  is  not  showy 
but  shortly  afterwards  its  handsome, 
large,  corai  red  fruits  appear  and  last  on 
the  plant  for  a  long  time. 

Anemone  J aponica  Whirlwind  is  a  com 
paratively  new  variety  differing  from  the 
old  white  one  in  having  more  than  one 
row  of  petals;  but  in  other  respects  the 
difference  is  very  little.  It  grows  well 
here  and  flowers  profusely  in  the  fall.  A 
deep,  loose,  rich  soil  and  a  partially 
shaded  position  suits  it  well.  It  is  very 
easily  increased  from  root  cuttings. 

^sfer  Maackii  is  a  hardy  perennial 
species  received  from  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den at  St.  Petersburg,  that  grows  about 
two  feet  high  and  has  leafy  stems  and 
large,  lilac  purple  flowers  and  it  blooms 
nearly  a  month  earlier  than  most  of  our 
native  asters. 


Aubrietia  Leichtlinii  is  a  pretty  dwarf 
])iostrate  mat-like  plant  suitable  for  the 
rock  garden.  If  planted  in  a  slightly 
elevated  position  and  in  light  sandy  soil 
it  will  live  through  the  winter,  and  in 
early  spring  become  covered  with  pretty 
small,  crimson  flowers.       R.  Cameron. 

Botanical  Garden,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  European  Wilu  Primrose.— L.  A. 
N.,  Akron,  O.,  writes;  "I  had  some  seed 
sent  to  me  from  Italy,  and  among  them 
was  a  packet  of  'Primavera,'  but  I  can- 
not find  this  name  in  any  book.  What  is 
it?"  No  doubt  Primula  vera  is  the  name 
meant.  It  is  the  common  wild  yellow 
primrose  that  grows  so  abundantly  in 
the  woods  in  Europe.  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  plant  under  cultivation  here,  thriv- 
ing best  under  the  same  treatment  as  we 
give  to  polyanthuses;  it  likes  moisture 
and  thin  shade  in  summer  and  dislikes 
heat  and  drouth  at  any  time  While  we 
have  had  it  live  out  of  "doors  along  with 
the  pansies  fairly  well  in  winter,  it  is  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  a  cold  frame. 

Boiling  Canna  Seed.— C.  H.,  Kansas 
City,  had  two  lots  of  seed,  and  prepara- 
tory to  sowing  them  he  placed  each  lot  in 
a  separate  bowl  and  then  poured  boiling 
water  over  them,  one  bowl  was  left  open 
and  the  water  in  it  soon  cooled,  the  other 
was  covered  bj-  a  close-fitting  lid,  and  the 
water  in  it  remained  hot  for  a  long  time. 
After  the  water  got  cold  the  seeds  were 
sown  in  drills  in  a  hotbed,  and  those  from 
the  open  bowl  have  germinated  nicely, 
but  not  one  from  the  closed  bowl  has 
sprouted.  He  asks,  why?  We  won't  pre- 
tend to  decide  in  his  case  but  will  speak 
in  a  general  way.  We  scald  canna  seed 
by  pouring  hot  or  boiling  water  over 
them  to  crack  or  soften  the  hard  outer 
shell,  that's  all,  while  it  may  be  all  right 
to  continue  keeping  the  seed  in  a  warm 
water  soak  over  night  or  for  forty  eight 
hours  if  no  impression  has  been  made  on 
the  outer  shell  before  that  time,  aside 
from  the  first  scalding  the  water  should 
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not  be  kept  steadily  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  110°  or  thereabout,  else  the 
seed  may  be  killed.  But  it  is  astonishing 
the  amount  of  hot  soak  some  seeds  will 
bear,  especially  those  of  the  pea  family, 
without  being  injured.  The  moment  the 
skin  cracks  or  softens  (which  "can  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  swelling  of  the  seed)  the 
seed  should  be  removed  from  the  soak  and 
sown  or  kept  moist  till  the  general  sow- 
ing is  done.  Even  after  a  couple  of  days' 
soaking,  and  two  or  three  scaldings  we 
have  found  seed  that  showed  not  the 
least  sign  of  softening.  We  sow  them  as 
they  arc  and  wait  their  convenience  to 
sprout,  be  that  a  month  or  a  year.  A  hot- 
bed is  a  poor  place  for  a  stubborn  seed. 

A  Book  on  Floricultukk.— W.  W.  S., 
Wisconsin,  "wants  a  book  on  floriculture 
that  will  give  a  new  beginner  all  needed 
information  on  the  cxiltivation  and  care 
of  flowers  both  indoors  and  out."  .4ns. 
There  is  no  such  book.  Peter  Hender 
son's  "Practical  Floriculture"  is  the  best 
in  its  way;  get  it  from  the  publisher  of 
Gardening,  price  $1.50. 


Aquatics. 


GROWING  WATER  LILIBS  IN  TUBS. 

The  enquiry  of  A.  D.  M.  in  Gardening, 
page  196,  March  15,  reminds  me  of  our 
experience  last  year  in  growing  water 
lilies  in  tubs.  We  purchased  of  a  whole- 
sale liquor  dealer  casks  which,  when 
sawn  in  two,  gave  us  tubs  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  two  in  depth  and  each  hav- 
ing five  iron  hoops.  Ithink  wepaidabout 
$1  25  per  cask  and  freight  We  procured 
growing  plants  in  April  of  nynipha;as 
candidissima,  cbromatella,  carnea,  pyg- 
trnea,  Zanziharensis azitrca  and  rosea  and 
odorata  rosea,  and  kept  them  in  pots  in 


tubs  or  pailsofwaterin  the  conservatory, 
until  planted  out  in  the  tubs.  We  found 
the  fibre  tubs  the  cleanest  and  most  satis- 
factory in  which  to  stand  the  pots  indoors 
as  there  was  more  room  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  leaves.  The  soil  was  prepared 
as  directed  in  Gardening's  answer  to  A. 
D.  M.  page  196,  but  with  the  addition  of 
a  6-inch  pot  full  of  bone  flour  to  a  wheel- 
barrow load  of  soil,  thoroughly  mixed. 
Water  in  the  tubs  was  added  as  the 
plants  increased  in  size.  We  felt  well 
satisfied  with  the  experiment  and  the 
amount  of  bloom  was  perhaps  all  we 
could  expect  from  such  restricted  f|uarters. 
The  tubs  not  being  large  enough  to  give 
the  long  stems  room  to  float  the  leaves 
and  crowding  them  against  the  sides  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  would  turn  brown, 
disfiguring  them  to  quite  an  extent.  [In 
cutting  a  cask  in  two  we  generally  cut 
right  across  through  the  middle  of  the 
hole  in  the  side,  so  that  when  the  tidi  is 
set  level  the  water  stands  about  an  inch 
from  the  brim,  the  hollow  at  the  holeact- 
ing  as  an  over-flow;  many  of  the  U'aves 
then  jam  up  against  the  sides  of  the  tub 
without  spreading  over  it.  But  if  the  hole 
is  sawn  out  so  that  the  edge  of  the  tub  is 
even  all  round,  the  water  rises  to  the 
brim,  and' the  leaves  float  easily  out  of  the 
water  and  over  the  sides  with  very  little 
harm  to  themselves.  Never  shower  them 
overhead  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  this  to  a 
large  extent  will  prevent  sunseald.— En.] 
The  stems  would  frequently  measure 
three  feet.  When  taken  out  of  the  tubs  in 
the  fall  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
bulbs  by  oflshoots  was  very  gratifving. 

For  fish  we  tried  pickerel,  perch,  horn 
pout,  sun  fish  and  gold  fish.  The  pickerel 
were  too  lively  and  jumped  out.  The  gold 
fish  came  from  a  pond  where  the  water 
was  not  clear,  and  were  too  wild,  and 
would  stir  up  the  soil  whenever  ap- 
proached. The  sun  fish  soon  became 
iled  to  their  new  home  and  afforded 


us  lots  of  amusement.  After  a  few  weeks 
they  seemed  to  learn  where  the  food  came 
Irom  and  readily  took  it  from  our  fingers 
and  it  was  quite  interesting  to  visitors, 
who  would  hardly  credit  our  statements, 
to  feed  them  themselves.  We  had  a  minia- 
ture fish  food  experiment  station,  and  be-, 
came  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  sun 
fish  were  of  a  discriminating  and  epicu- 
rean nature,  for  they  certainly  displayed 
more  fondness  for  chicken  than  for  any 
other  food,  though  thej'  would  dispose  of 
quite  a  quantity  of  angle  worms,  and 
took  good  care  ot  all  mosquito  larvae. 
This  year  we  shall  keep  only  the  sun  fish. 

I  would  caution  A.  D.  M.  to  have  a 
snmll  stream  of  watcrconstantly  running 
into  the  tubs  where  the  fish  are  kept,  as 
without  it  they  will  live  but  a  short 
time.  "  F.  C.  Curtis. 

Maine. 
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ORCflID  NOTES. 

The  following  are  in  bloom  here:  Laalia 
harpophylla,  a  species  with  small  orange 
colored  flowers.  It  does  best  in  baskets 
with  a  small  amount  of  potting  material. 
Pbalwnopsis  Schilleriana,  the  most  relia- 
ble species  where  there  is  not  a  separate 
house  for  their  culture.  The  sphagnum 
on  the  surface  should  always  be  kept  in  a 
growing  state;  for  this  reason  the  pans  or 
baskets  should  be  comparative  small. 
Cattkya  intermedia  and  C.  Schrodera:  are 
useful  and  easily  grown  kinds  for  pot 
culture.  Dendrohium  chrysotoxum,  a 
beautiful  easily  grown  and  reliable  species 
for  basket  culture.  Epidendrum  ciliare 
docs  well  on  blocks.  Oncidiuw  phyma- 
tochilum,  with  odd  looking,  brilliant  3'el- 
low  flowers  marked  with  brown.  This 
plant  is  ornamental  even  when  not  in 
flower.  It  does  best  with  basket  culture 
and  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum.  a  beautiful 
orchid  producing  long  pendulous  racemes 
of  lemon  scented,  whiteflowers.  Itshould 
be  grown  in  suspended  baskets,  and  when 
in  flower  removed  to  where  the  air  is 
comparatively  dry,  when  it  will  last 
longer  than  it  otherwise  would.  Dendro- 
hium Wardianum,  the  large  flowered 
type;  some  of  these  have  pseudo-bulbs 
over  three  feet  in  length.  D.  nohile,  D. 
calceohis  and  D.  Findeyanuni,  Cliysis 
licvis,  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus,  and 
O.  Rossi  aspersum,  Goodyera  discolor, 
Epidendrum  O'Brieni,  Cymbidium  aloi- 
folium  and  Schomburgkia  undulata. 

Among  cypripediums  are  in  bloom:  C. 
hirsutissimum,  Rothschildianum.  calo- 
pbyllum,  callosum.  Dauthieri,  Boxallii, 
leucorrbodum,  cardinale,  Harrisianum 
superbum  and  villosum  aureum,  the  last 
named  a  splendid  improvement  on  the 
type  and  a  fine  flower  for  cutting. 

Orange,  N.J.  Wm.  Fitzwili.iam. 


I  have  always  wanted  a  thoroughly 
honest  and  practical  periodical.  I  saw 
the  first  number  of  Gardening,  sent  in  my 
subscription  and  have  even,-  number  of  ft 
up  to  the  present  time.  C.  S.  H. 

Higganum,  Conn. 

We  find  Gardening  an  invaluable  h  Ip 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  vegetable 
and  flower  garden. 

Montana.         Sister  Rose  Vincent. 

Your  Gardening  is  the  best  of  all  horti- 
cultural papers  in  the  United  States. 

C    T.  L. 
Williamsport,  Pa.  March  7,  1896. 
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John  Dunbar  is  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  parks  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He 
went  there  a  few  years  ago  from  Dosoris, 
where  he  had  been  foreman  for  us  for 
four  years.  But  "New  lairds  hae  new 
laws,"  and  the  new  mayor  of  the  city  sent 
a  thunderbolt  through  the  departments 
when  he  notified  the  officials  that  in  order 
to  hold  their  positions  they  would  have 
to  submit  to  and  pass  the  civil  service 
examinations.  A  month  after  being  so 
notified  the  park  officials  underwent  the 
examination,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Dunbar  obtained  989!, 
and  of  course  holds  his  position.  We 
look  upon  his  excellent  showing  as  an 
honor  to  Dosoris,  as  well  as  a  great  credit 
to  himself. 


PROM  DOSORIS  TO  PITTSBURG. 

Having  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  I  have 
resigned  my  position  at  Dosoris  and 
removed  to  this  city.  My  object  in  mak- 
ing this  change  was  more  one  of  profes- 
sional ambition  than  financial  induce- 
ment. At  Dosoris  we  had  a  lovely  and  a 
happy  home,  a  large  acquaintance,  many 
friends,  and  good  health,  and  the  island 
itself  is  a  teeming  museum  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  useful  in  horticulture.  Since 
my  appointment  has  been  made  public 
hiindreds  of  friends,  known  and  unknown, 
have  written  urging  me  not  to  disconnect 
myself  from  Gardening,  indeed,  until  now 
I  had  no  idea  of  how  strong  was  the 
attachment  of  our  subscribers  to  and 
interest  in  this  journal.  But  your  adhe- 
sion is  no  stronger  than  mine. 

This  from  Anson  D.  Morse  of  Amherst 
College  indicates  the  general  tenor  of  the 
letters  we  have  received. 

t  the  acceptance  of  this 
a  from  Gardening. 
The  excellence  of  that  most  valuable  publication 
is  due  to  the  way  you  have  put  yourself  and  your 
experience  into  it.  It  would  be  a  calamity  to 
thousands  of  American  citizens  and  to  the  cause 
of  horticulture  if  you  were  to  resign  its  ed  torship. 
My  duties  at  Schenley  Park  will  be  more 
exacting  than  they  have  been  at  Dosoris 
and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  as  much  time 
to  Gardening  as  I  used  to,  but  we  have 
thoroughly  considered  this  matter  and 
provided  for  it  amply.  I  shall  retain  the 
editorial  direction  of  the  paper  as  before, 
and  all  inquiries  and  other  business  per- 
taining to  this  department  should  be  sent 
to  me  direct.  My  principal  relief  will 
come  from  the  Chicago  office  where  provi- 
sion has  been  made  to  attend  to  all  detail 
matters  I  may  transfer  to  it,  and  from 
additional  gardening  experts  who  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  assist  me  all 
in  their  power. 

A   WORD  about  gardening. 

When  Gardening  commenced  it  started 
as  a  beautiful,  clean,  helpful,  impartial, 
and  original  journal,  and  from  this  it  has 
never  deviated  or  taken  one  backward 
step.  Aside  from  diffusing  useful  horti- 
cultural knowledge  it  has  no  axe  of  its 
own  to  grind,  and  it  won't  grind  any- 
body else's.  Its  teachings  are  concise, 
practical,  easily  understood,  timely,  and 
authoritative,  and  it  endeavors  to  cover 
every  useful  field.  But  now  that  I  am 
away  from  lovely  Dosoris  what  about 
our  illustrations?  Never  fear  on  that 
score.  In  our  drawer  are  dozens  of  un- 
published photographs  taken  there,  and 
that  beautiful  island  is  alwaj'S  open  to  us 
and  our  camera.  We  dealt  heavily  in 
Dosoris  pictures  to  begin  with  because 
we  hadn't  others  to  use,  but  of  recent 
years  our  readers  are  coming  generously 
to  our  aid,  and  we  pray  they  may  con- 
tinue so  to  do.  Gardening  has  never 
entered  into  the  premium  business  for  two 
reasons,  first,  because  it  would  be  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  paper;  we  will 
not  lower  the  standard  of  the  paper,  and 
we  cannot  maintain  it  if  we  give  a 
premium,  for  it  costs  us  every  penny  we 
receive  to  publish  the  paper.  In  the 
second  place,  because  you,  our  subscribers, 
are  not  the  class  of  people  who  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  catch-penny  premium,  and 
we  appreciate  it.  During  the  last  five  or 
six  weeks  we  have  been  deeply  touched 
by  the  way  in  which  our  horticultural 
and  floral  contemporaries  have  treated 
us,  they  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
kindness  to  and  speaking  well  of  us.  We 
tender  them  our  sincerest  thanks. 

SCHENLEY    PARK,   PITTSBURG, 

Is  a  new  park  consisting  of  several 
hundreds  of  acres  of  very  hilly  red  clay 


and  rocky  land.  It  has  not  yet  been 
designed,  but  a  good  deal  of  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  clearing 
the  ground,  evening  some  of  the  surfaces; 
fertilizing  and  road-making,  but  nothing 
in  the  way  of  permanent  planting  has 
been  effected.  A  large  assortment  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  other  hardy  plants, 
however,  have  been  gotten  together  and 
set  out  in  nursery  rows  to  await  the 
planter's  call.  The  great  feature  of  the 
park  in  the  meantime  is  its  extraordinary 
village  of  conservatories— the  finest  and 
most  extensive  in  America;  over$140,000 
worth  have  already  been  built,  and  work 
has  been  commenced  by  Lord  &  Burn- 
ham  on  the  erection  of  other  extensive 
ranges.  These  splendid  greenhouses,  filled 
to  overflowing,  are  a  sea  of  blossom  and 
tropical  luxuriance,  and  just  now  one  of 
the  most  gorgeous  Easter  display  s  of  flo  w- 
ers  imaginable  is  on  exhibition  here  and 
free  to  everybody.  The  collections  of 
large  palms  and  tree  ferns  that  were 
exhibited  in  Horticultural  Hall  at  the 
World's  Fair  was  purchased  bj- the  city  of 
Pittsburg  and  planted  in  the  Schenley 
conserv-atories,  where  Ihey  are  now  in 
luxuriant  vigor.  The  magnificent  public 
library  recentlv built  bv  Andrew  Carnegie 
at  a  cost  of  $,S10.000"and  presented  by 
him  to  the  people  of  Pittsburg  stands  in 
Schenley  Park. 

LOVELY   DOSORIS. 

It  was  not  without  many  a  pang,  and 
among  the  gentler  members  of  our  family 
many  a  tear,  that  I  concluded  to  resign 
my  position  there  to  accept  of  this  one  at 
Pittsburg.  At  Dosoris  we  had  lived  for 
I2V2  years — one  unbroken  period  of  sun- 
shine and  happiness.  There  is  no  other 
garden  like  Dosoris;  it  is  a  museum  of  all 
that  is  good  and  usefiil  and  beautiful  in 
horticulture,  and  as  an  educational, 
experimental  center  its  influence  has  been 
more  potent  on  gardening  in  America 
than  has  that  of  anj'  other  institution, 
for  it  has  been  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive, and  its  workings  have  been  given 
freely  to  the  people.  Look  back  through 
the  volumes  of  Gardenlng  and  see  the 
beautiful  pictures  from  Dosoris  that  have 
appeared  in  them;  they  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  it  is.  In  no  other  garden  on 
this  continent  could  such  a  variety  of  apt 
illustrations  be  obtained,  and  there  are 
more  to  come.  The  beauty  of  this  island, 
its  vast  collection  of  plants  andtheirindi- 
vidual  perfection  and  the  refining  influence 
it  has  had  throughout  the  land  are  all  due 
to  the  fine  taste,  generous  liberality,  keen 
interest  and  progressive  nature  of  its 
proprietor,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  his 
family.  And  although  I  havecomeaway 
from  it,  the  good  work  shall  becarried  on 
there  as  before,  and  there  shall  be  no  ces- 
sation of  interest  or  curtailment  of  the 
munificent  manner  in  which  that  Eden 
island  has  been  maintained. 

William  Falconer. 


Name  av  Geranium? — One  of  our 
readers  sends  us  two  blooms  of  a  scarlet 
geranium  and  asks  us  for  its  name.  We 
don't  known  what  it  is.  There  are  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  scarlet  flowered 
varieties  of  geraniums,  in  fact,  during  the 
last  thirty  years  we  may  have  seen  ovcra 
thousand  kinds,  some  of  them  "born 
to-day  and  dead  tomorrow,"  and  scores 
of  them  have  blooms  so  much  alike  that 
only  a  specialist  in  geraniums,  and  often 
not  then,  can  distinguish  them.  We  can- 
not do  it  ourselves  and  we  don't  know 
the  man  who  can,  no  matter  how  much  he 
may  profess  to  know  about  it.  It  takes 
a  good  deal  more  material  than  one 
bloom  of  a  geranium  as  a  clue  to  its 
identity. 
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ROSA    WICHURAIANA    ON  AN  ARCH  AT  DOSORIS 


Late  Grapes.— Under  date  of  March 
1 7  Mr.  George  McWilliam  writing  to  us 
from  Massachusetts  says:  "Our  grapes 
in  the  fruit  room  are  keeping  very  well. 
I  have  only  lit  the  fire  twice  in  the  room 
this  winter,  and  that  was  to  dispel  the 
damp,  the  room  itself  is  frost  proof. 
Madresfield  Court  last  till  Feb'-uary  1, 
Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  till 
February  24,  and  there  is  one  bunch  of 
Mrs.  Pearson  left  yet.  We  have  a  good 
many  of  Lady  Downes  yet,  and  I  expect 
this  kind  will  last  with  us  till  into  May." 
All  of  these  were  greenhouse  grown 
grapes,  and  ripened  before  the  end  of 
September  last  year,  and  they  were  kept 
in  a  dry,  frost-proof,  cellar  room. 

How  TO  CKow  Sweet  Peas.— Get  them 
into  the  ground  at  once,  don't  delay  a 
moment  if  the  ground  is  ready.  This  is 
what  one  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful amateur  cultivators  in  the  country 
says.  "The  main  secret  in  having  sweet 
peas  blossom  full  and  fine,  is  in  planting 
them  early.  (5etthe  seed  into  the  ground 
by  the  first  of  April  or  earlier  if  you  can. 
Last  j-ear  I  planted  as  early  as  I  possibly 
could  get  the  seed  into  the  ground,  and 


another  lot  ten  days  later  side  by  side 
with  the  other,  and  although  the  later 
sowing  made  as  much  vine  as  the  earlier 
one  it  didn't  bear  nearly  as  many  flowers. 
The  'trench'  method  is  all  moonshine, 
just  sow  your  sweet  peas  as  you  would 
ordinary  edible  garden  peas,  but  sow 
early." 

A     POINT    IN   GROWING    NARCISSUS  —Mr. 

I).  Fraser,  gardener  at  Mountain  Side 
Farm,  N.  J.,  writes:  "The  warm  weather 
we  had  in  February  brought  the  narcissus 
along  so  fast  that  the  cold  weather  of 
this  month  (March)  has  cut  them  back  to 
the  ground  again.  But  the  narcissi  that 
were  planted  last  fall  have  not  appeared 
above  ground  yet."  Time  and  time  again 
Gardening  has  called  attention  to  this 
fact,  namely,  that  in  order  to  have  per- 
fect success  with  the  finer  narcissi  the 
bulbs  should  be  lifted  in  summer,  then 
kept  dry,  and  as  cool  as  practicable  and 
planted  out  again  in  fall.  Narcissi  that 
remain  in  the  ground  all  summer  get  a 
fairly  good  rest  during  the  hot  dry 
wxa'ther,  then  when  the  fall  rains  and  cool 
nights  come  they  begin  to  grow  again, 
often  getting  their  tops  winter-scalded  to 


the  ground,  on  the  other  hand  when  the 
l)ull)s  are  lifted  in  summer  and  replanted 
in  fall,  they  will  soon  start  to  root,  but 
seldom  attempt  to  throw  up  sprouts  be- 
fore towards  spring,  and  in  this  way 
their  leaves  escape  the  scalding.  True, 
there  are  lots  of  narcissi  remaining  per- 
manently in  the  ground  that  grow  and 
bloom  beautifully  without  the  least 
trouble,  but  it  is  alwa3-s  safer  to  lift  and 
replant  the  more  tender  sorts. 


Roses. 


THE  JflPflNESE  TRAILING  ROSE. 

(Rosa  Wichiiraiana). 

Many  a  time  before  now  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
this  lovely  Japanese  rose.  Its  habit  is  to 
spread  flat  upon  the  ground,  forming 
a  thick  close  mat,  covering  a  wide  space. 
In  rich,  deep,  moistish  land  the  young 
shoots  wills  pread  out  on  the  ground  20 
or  more  feet  in  a  season  and  form 
laterals  and  thicken  up  in  branches, 
also  root  along  the  joints.  The  leaves 
are  small,  glossy,  deep  green,  very 
abundantly  produced,  and  although 
they  are  quite  deciduous  they  are  sug- 
gestive of  being  evergreen.  The  plant 
hasn't  the  slightest  tendency  to  an  up- 
right or  bushy  form,  and  of  its  own 
accord  it  never  climbs.  Its  flowers  are 
small,  white,  single,  very  prettv,  and 
borne  in  open  long  panicles  all  along  the 
vines,  and  as  they  blossom  in  July  after 
all  our  gay  roses  are  past  they  are  most 
welcome  snowy  beauties.  As  a  rule  this 
rose  vine  is  used  to  sprawl  over  banks, 
hang  down  over  the  edges  of  walls, 
spread  over  a  mound  of  tree  roots  or 
the  like,  in  all  of  which  cases  it  is  apt  and 
beautiful.  At  Dosoris,  however,  we  con- 
ceived another  purpose  for  it,  because  it 
wouldn't  climb  was  no  reason  with  us 
why  it  wouldn't  make  a  good  pillar  rose, 
so  we  set  out  a  plant  against  a  post  at 
the  entrance  to  the  fruit  garden  and  tied 
up  the  vines,  this  answered  niceW,  and 
finding  that  the  vines  grew  far  longer 
than  the  height  of  the  post,  7  feet,  we  led 
them  arch-fashion  across  the  walk  to  an 
opposite  post,  tying  them  to  run  down. 
That  treatment  suited  it  admirably,  and 
when  the  tips  of  the  vines  reached  the 
ground,  they  took  root  there  as  a  black 
capraspberry  would  and  formed  a  crown. 
Our  illustration,  engraved  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  here  by  Mr.  L.  Hallock,  last 
July,  will  give  one  some  idea  of  how  it 
behaves;  unfortunately  though  it  doesn't 
show  the  rose  when  it  was  at  its  best,  for 
the  photograph  was  taken  when  the 
flowers  were  on  the  wane,  and  the  day 
after  a  severe  storm.  Without  any  excep- 
tion that  arch  of  roses,  when  it"  was  in 
bloom,  was  the  finest  sight  in  the  way  of 
a  rose  arch  we  ever  saw,  and  it  riveted 
everybody's  attention  who  came  within 
sight  of  it.  And  great  has  been  the 
demand  for  young  plants  of  it  ever  since. 
After  the  flowers  came  a  heavy  crop  of 
red  heps,  and  they  hang  upon  the 
vines  all  winter;  this  arch  is  now  ( March 
25)  loaded  with  them.  As  this  plant  has 
grown  greatly  since  a  year  imagine  its 
glory  next  July! 

This  little  rose  vine  is  perfectly  hardy, 
not  a  tip  or  a  bud  even  on  the  arch  is 
injured  in  the  least.  Although  insects 
have  left  its  foliage  alone  at  Dosoris,  we 
have  seen  it  in  New  Jersey  almost  denuded 
of  leaves  by  insect  pests.  Although  com- 
paratively a  new  plant  this  rose  is  cheap 
enough  now  and  plentiful. 
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HYBRID  TEA  ROSE,  "BRRDOU  JOB." 

This  rose,  sent  out  in  18S7,  is  one  of 
the  modern  class  of  garden  roses,  destined 
to  become  popular  bv  its  many  attractive 
features.  While  it  has  a  climbing  ten- 
dency, it  can  readily  be  kejit  m  garden 
form".  The  plant  makes  a  strong  spread- 
ing growth  and  the  leaves  are  large,  of  a 
metallic  tinge,  particularly  in  the  younger 
growth.  The  flower  is  semi-double,  with 
two  rows  of  petals,  of  bright  glowing 
crimson  color  and  velvety  sheen,  quite 
large  in  size  and  blotched  with  a  dark 
rich  shade,  though  almost  white  at  the 
base;  stamens  bright  yellow.  Itisveo' 
fragrant  and  free  blooming  and  vtfill  be 
observed  to  possess  four  requisites  of  a 
good  garden  rose,  viz:  strong  growth, 
freedom  of  bloom,  striking  color  and  fra- 
grance, and  is  lacking  only  in  a  degree  of 
hardiness  for  a  northern  climate.  Its 
name  is  not  especially  attractive,  but 
"what's  in  a  name?"   Wm.  H.  Si'OONER. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


Marechal  Niel  Rose  failing.— In  an- 
swer to  Homer,  N.  Y.,  would  sav: 
The  old  rose  bush,  no  matter  how  far  it 
spreads  and  much  space  it  covers,  should 
be  so  exposed  to  light  that  not  a  cane  or 
shoot  should  be  choked  or  in  dark  shade. 
Evidently  you  have  too  much  old  wood 
in  the  bush,  and  that  on  the  under  or 
shaded  side  is  dying.  The  living  bearing 
wood  should  be  all  the  way  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  tip;  there  should  be  no  blind 
old  vines.  How  to  obtain  this— keep  the 
bush  thin  and  cut  out  the  dying  blind 
old  canes;  should  this  cause  a  too  severe 
pruning  just  now  on  account  of  the  many 
young  shoots  near  the  ends,  cut  out  the 
worst  of  them,  enough  to  let  the  light  in 
to  the  balance.  Do  the  heavy  cutting 
back  or  out  of  old  steins  next  October  or 
November,  and  then  keep  the  plant  dorm- 
ant if  you  can  for  a  month  or  more. 
Marechal  Niel  on  its  own  roots  is  short 
lived,  but  budded  on  to  other  vigorous 
rooting  roses  it  grows  well;  after  a  few 
years  though  it  is  apt  to  canker  at  the 
union;  this  is  constitutional.  Extra  sus- 
ceptibility to  mildew  is  a  sign  of  enerva- 
tion or  ill  health.  Be  very  careful  about 
ventilating  and  watering;  don't  give 
front  ventilation  or  keen  the  doors  open, 
and  don't  syringe  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Old  planted  out  rose  bushes,  as  we  usu- 
ally grow  Gloire  de  Dijon,  M.  Niel, 
Lamarque,  etc.,  like  a  good  rest  in  late 
fall,  and  the  better  and  longer  therestthe 
belter  they  will  start  into  growth  in  win- 
ter and  bloom;  insufficient  rest  is  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  blindness  in  old 
roses. 
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ORBENflOUSE  GRAPES. 

In  January  we  thoroughly  cleaned  the 
graperies,  that  is  the  vines,  the  wood- 
work and  everything  else  was  washed 
clean;  the  loose  soil  on  the  inside  borders 
was  removed  and  the  surface  loosened 
with  a  fork  but  not  dug  or  turned  over, 
as  this  would  break  the  roots  which  are 
abundant  at  the  top.  The  borders  were 
then  thoroughly  watered,  and  a  coating 
two  inches  deep  of  fresh  turfy  loam  with 
a  mixture  of  ground  bone  was  applied  as 
a  top-dressing;  this  soil  was  dry  so  frost 
did  not  penetrate  into  the  border.  On 
cold  nights  we  turned  a  little  heat  on  to 
keep  the  water  in  the  pipes  from  freezing, 
that  was  all,  and  not  to  keep  the  frost 
out  of  the  house.      After  February  23  the 


frost  was  kept  out  oftlic  house  altogether; 
by  March  1 1  increased  the  temperature  to 
40°  and  then  to  45°  at  night.  On  March 
6  we  gave  the  borders  a  good  soaking  of 
water  heated  to  85°.  The  temperature 
now  runs  from  45°  to  50°  at  night, 
allowing  it  to  rise  10°  more  by  day  or 
20°  with  sun  heat,  always  shutting  up 
early  to  hold  the  sunheat  and  syringing 
twice  daily.  March  16  the  wood  buds 
are  swelling  nicely  and  the  most  forward 
are  bursting  into  growth.  I  am  letting 
the  early  and  late  houses  start  together; 
in  the  former  we  expect  to  get  ripe  grapes 
from  the  20th  to  the  26th  of  July;  in  the 
late  house  Muscats  ripen  about  a  month 
later.  Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  and  Mrs. 
Pearson  I  like  to  have  ripe  by  the  end  of 
September,  as  they  seem  to  keep  better 
than  if  ripened  later. 

There  should  be  some  means  of  heating 
the  water  used  in  every  grapery.  The 
water  as  it  comes  through  the  hose  about 
this  time  ofyearisat  a  temperature  of 
about  40°,  "which  is  much  too  cold 
to  apply  to  the  borders  or  syringe 
with;  if"you  wish  to  encourge  growth 
and  preserve  the  fulness  and  usefulness  of 
the  young  roots  use  water  heated  to  60° 
or  a' little  over.      George  McWilliam. 

Whitinsville,  Mass.,  March  17,  '96. 


THE  flPFLE  MflOOOT. 

i^Trypeta  pomonella). 

In  my  apple  orchard  the  Tri'peta  pomo- 
iiella  ruins  every  year  the  fruits  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties:  Benoni.  Golden  Sweet, 
Porter,  Fameuse,  Hubbardston  Nonesuch, 
and  Northern  Spy.  What  is  the  life 
history  of  the  insect?  In  particular  I 
would  like  to  learn  when  its  egg-laying 
season  begins  and  ends,  whether  a  smudge 
in  the  daytime  or  a  strong  spraying  two 
or  three  times  daily  continued  through 
this  season  would  be  likely  to  cause  it  to 
abandon  the  trees  so  treated;  whether  the 
meshes  of  mosquito  netting  are  fine 
enough  to  exclude  the  insect;  and  lastly, 
what  in  general  are  the  best  method  of 
combating  this  worst  of  all  the  enemies 
of  the  apple.  A.D.Morse. 

Western  Massachusetts. 

In  controlling  the  apple  maggot,  Try- 
pcta  pomonella,  the  principal  dependence 
must  be  placed  upon  preventive  measures 
as  the  insect  is  not  easily  destroj'cd  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  injured.  The  parent 
insects  fly  from  early  July  till  they  are 
killed  by  frosts  in  the'fall,  and  during  this 
entire  time  eggs  are  laid.  Individuals 
have  been  known  to  live  three  weeks  or 
more.  Each  female  is  capable  of  deposit- 
ing between  three  and  four  hundred  eggs. 
The  eggs  are  developed  one  at  a  time  and 
are  inserted  singly  in  a  vertical  position 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  apple  by  means  of 
the  sharp  ovipositor,  which  makes  a 
characteristic  puncture  resembling  the 
brownish  rusty  spots  common  upon 
apples.  The  eggs  are  deposited  upon  all 
parts  of  the  apple,  but  most  abundantly 
upon  the  pale  shaded  portions  where  the 
skin  is  thinner.  They  hatch  in  four  or  five 
days  and  the  voung  maggots  begin  to 
feed  upon  the  pulp.  The  earlier  chatinels 
are  small  and  are  largely  healed  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  fruit.  Later,  larger 
channels  are  made  which  do  not  heal  and 
soon  become  centers  of  decay.  As  the 
maggots  increase  in  size,  they  work 
deeper  into  the  apple,  and  hence  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  fair  exterior 
covers  a  massof  corruption.  Under  favor- 
able circumstances  the  maggots  attain 
their  growth  in  fouror  five  weeks,  though 
cases  are  known  where  cold  has  retarded 
their  development  for  months.    When  full 


grown  they  usually  escape  from  the  apple 
through  characteristic  holes  and  enter  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and 
there  undergo  their  transformations.  If 
they  do  not  have  a  proper  place  to  bury, 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  round  of  life 
being  completed.  It  is  said  the  flies  will 
not  emerge  if  forced  to  pupate  in  boxes 
etc.,  above  ground,  but  this  may  not  be 
true  of  cellars  and  store  houses  where 
apples  are  ordinarily  kept. 

Remedies  and  preventives:  No  practi- 
cal method  of  destroying  the  flies  before 
they  deposit  their  eggs  is  known,  and  the 
egg  and  larval  stages  are  so  protected  by 
the  enveloping  fruit  that  the  insect  can- 
not be  r'estroyed  independent  of  it.  As 
the  larva;  remain  in  the  fruit  till  after  it 
falls,  much  may  be  done  to  keep  the 
insect  in  check  by  destroying  the  fallen 
fruit  before  they  escape.  This  may  be 
dore  either  by  gathering  the  apples  as 
they  fall  and  feeding  them  to  stock,  or  by 
pasturing  the  orchard  with  animals  that 
would  not  injure  the  trees,  as  sheep. 

The  insect  sliows  marked  preferences 
for  certain  varieties,  as  the  Garden  Royal 
and  others.  One  or  two  trees  of  such  a 
variety  might  be  used  as  a  decoy,  and  if 
the  infested  fruit  was  promptly  destroyed, 
no  evil  results  could  follow. 

If  t'.ie  soil  under  the  trees  was  kept  in 
grass  or  kept  compacted  so  as  to  offer  un- 
favorable conditions  for  pupation,  or  if 
the  soil  was  stirred  to  a  slight  depth  in 
the  fall,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  the  pup;e 
would  perish,  and  the  insects  might  thus 
be  kept  in  check.  Spraying  would  not  be 
of  any  avail  in  protection  from  thisinsect. 

J.  A.  LiNTNER. 

N.  Y.  State  Entomologist. 


BUDDING  CflERRY    TREES. 

Last  season  I  had  almost  an  entire 
failure  in  my  attempt  to  bud  Early  Rich- 
mond on  Mahaleb  stocks.  Can  you  give 
suggestions  which  may  prevent  future 
failure?  The  buds  used  were  somewhat 
mildewed.  What  is  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  same,  stocks  2V2  to  3  feet  high? 
Would  you  graft  them,  or  leave  them 
standing  and  try  budding  again? 

Missouri.  E.  J.  Walker. 

Don't  keep  over  the  old  stocks  of  the 
Mahaleb  cherry  after  having  missed  them 
last  J  ear,  simply  cut  them  down,  and 
next  season  select  one  shoot  from  among 
the  several  sprouts  that  are  sure  to  come 
up  from  the  root,  and  at  budding  time 
simply  bud  again,  using  fresh,  sound 
buds.  You  cannot  expect  success  unless 
vour  buds  are  good.  J.  R.  Trumpv. 


MILDEW  IN  fl  GRflPERy. 

A  reader  writes:  "I  have  a  grapery,  but 
for  the  last  three  years  the  vines  have 
mildewed  and  the  grapes  rotted  badly.  I 
took  the  vines  down  last  fall  and  white- 
washed all  the  woodwork  in  the  house, 
and  after  scraping  the  vines  washed  them 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  heat  has 
been  on  the  house  now  since  January,  and 
the  vines  are  growing  nicely  and  shovying 
buds,  and  so  far  no  mildew  is  visible. 
Shall  I  shade  the  vines?  What  else  can  I 
do  as  a  preventive  against  mildew?" 

.4ns.  To  prevent  mildew  is  to  stop 
what  causes  it,  and,  in  your  case  we  can- 
not tell  what  that  is.  Attend  most  care- 
fullv  to  vour  ventilating,  don't  ventilate 
from  the  front,  maintain  a  regular  and 
not  over-high  temperature.  No;  don't 
shade  the  glass  at  this  time  of  year.  As 
you  are  a  new  subscriber  it  will  be  to 
your  interest  to  send  to  the  publisher  of 
"Gardening  at  the  Chicago  office  for  Nos. 
22  24,  27  and  63  of  Gardening,  they  will 
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cost  ten  cents  each.     In  them  you  willT* 
read  some  of  the  best  articles  on  growing      ■ 
hot-house  grapes  that  haveever been  pub- 
lished and  they  were  written  by  some  of 
the    best    practical    grape    growers    in 
America. 


TtIB  ELVIRA  GRAPE  VINE  AS  fl  STOCK. 

K.J.  K.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo  ,  asks;  "Is  the 
lilvira  grajje  vine  used  in  Europe  as  a 
stock  to  grow  other  varieties  on?" 

Alls  The  Elvira  grape  is  a  seedling  of 
the  Taylor,  one  of  the  Riparia  species, 
and  is  such  a  free  growing  vine  that  it 
should  make  an  excellent  stock  upon 
which  to  graft  the  European  variety,  but 
we  cannot  say  whether  it  has  ever  been 
employed  for  that  purpose  or  not.  It 
may  not  have  been  sufficiently  i)lcntiful 
in  our  vineyards  for  exportation,  but  its 
parent,  the  Taylor,  was  sent  Europe  for 
stocks  many  years  ago  and  found  to 
the  purpose  admirably. 

A.  S.  FULI.EU. 


OROWINO  BERRY  PLANTS. 

The  first  three  commandments  in  suc- 
cessful fruit  growing  are:  Thou  shaft  not 
use  poor  plants.  Thou  shalt  not  set  out 
plants  carelessly.  Thou  shalt  not  use 
ground  until  it  has  been  well  fertilized 
and  thoroughly  prepared.  Neglect  these 
three  things  and  all  the  woes  of  a  care- 
less grower  shall  be  thine.  When  plants 
are  received  keep  them  in  a  cool  place 
until  ready  for  setting.  Remove  all  old 
leaves  and  cut  back  long  roots  and 
broken  branches.  Never  expose  the  fine, 
fibrous  roots  to  sun,  wind  or  heat.  In 
setting,  dip  roots  in  water,  spread  as 
much  as  possible  and  set  in  fine  mellow 
ground  with  earth  pressed  firmly  about 
the  roots.  The  crown  of  the  strawberry 
should  be  just  even  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  neither  too  deep  nor  too 
shallow.  M.  A.  Thayer. 

Sparta,  Wis. 


Ix.\RCHiNG  Grape  Vines.— H.  L.,  R.  I., 
asks  'where  can  I  get  two-year-old  Bar- 
barossa  grape  vines?  I  am  thinking  of 
inarching  them  on  to  five-year-old  rodsof 
Alicante,  do  you  think  they  will  do  well?" 
Ans.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  or  John  Gardiner,  Jobstown,  N.  J. 
Yes,  they  ought  to  do  very  well,  but  we 
should  prefer  rooting  out  the  .\licantes 
and  replacing  them  this  spring  with  the 
Barbarossas,  this  would  be  a  certainty, 
and  while  j'ou  would  lose  a  crop  this  year 
you  should  get  some  nice  grapes  next 
summer.  Inarching  isn't  always  a  suc- 
cess. Barbarossa  makes  a  big  bunch  and 
a  big  berrj'.but  it  generally  colors  poorly 
and  isn't  of  the  finest  quality. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

The  IDth  of  April  may  be  considered  the 
average  time  of  the  first  plantings.  The 
land  having  been  plowed  in  the  fall  and  a 
heavy  dressing  of  horse  manure  applied 
finishes  operations  till  spring.  Now  the 
ground  is  plowed  again  and  harrowed  to 
a  fine  tilth.  Commencing  on  one  side  of 
the  field  room  is  left  for  the  late  planting 
of  peas  that  are  put  in  May  1.  I^eaving 
this  space  to  one  side  we  now  mark  rows 
with  a  small  plow  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden  and  the  peas  planted  the  first  day 
(April  10)  in  order  arc  Juno  for  late, 
Yorkshire  Hero  for  medium,  Horsford's 
Market  Garden  for  early,  and   Premium 


Gem  and  Extra  Early  Market  for  the  first 
crop.  The  reason'  the  late  peas  are 
planted  first  is  to  have  them  adjacent  to 
the  peas  to  be  planted  on  May  1,  in  order 
that  more  ground  may  be  cleared  in  one 
place  and  planted  to  a  second  crop  of 
celery  and  cabbage.  The  peas  are  strewn 
by  hand  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and 
covered  lightly  by  a  plow  or  small  drag. 
The  varieties  we  use  need  no  brushing, 
hence  we  use  single  rows  in  preference  to 
double  rows  and  brush. 

Next  rows  are  formed  for  the  radish, 
beet,  carrot,  lettuce,  parsnip,  onion  sets, 
spinach  and  turnip.  All  these  are  on  rows 
running  the  length  of  the  land,  and  are 
made  by  throwing  three  or  four  furrows 
together  in  the  form  of  a  bed.  These  beds 
are  then  smoothed  down  by  a  board 
placed  under  the  rear  end  of  a  cultivator 
and  held  in  position  by  the  teeth. 

All  the  above  vegetables  are  now  sown 
in  double  rows  on  each  one  of  the  beds, 
either  by  hand  or  drill,  and  covered 
lightly  by  steel  garden  rake  and  ground 
firmed  by  small  roller.  Plants  of  lettuce 
and  beets  are  taken  from  the  hot  bed  and 
transplanted  in  double  rows  on  the  beds. 
This  way  will  give  an  abundance  of  beets 
and  lettuce  in  advance  of  the  crop  grown 
outside  from  the  seed. 

I  sow  the  Columbia  beet  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  both  in  hot  bed  and 
open  ground.  It  is  of  fine  quality,  early, 
and  good  size.  I  sow  the  Golden  Stone 
Head  lettuce  for  forcing  under  glass,  the 
Market  Garden  strain  to  transplant  from 
hot  bed  to  open  ground,  and  Salamander 
to  sow  outside.  The  carrots  sown  are 
Early  Forcing  under  glass  and  Half  Long 
Carentan  outside.  The  last  named  is  a 
eoreless  carrot  of  the  finest  quality  and 
perfect  shape. 

Only  one  variety  of  parsnip  is  sown 
viz..  Long  Hollow  Crown,  one  variety  of 
turnip.  White  Model,  and  one  of  spinach, 
Victoria,  for  spring  sowing.  For  the  fall 
sowing  we  put  in  Bloorasdale  Savoy.  We 
use  the  common  potato  and  white  onion 
set. 

At  one  sowing  we  put  in  the  following 
varieties  of  radish  to  give  a  succession: 
Non  Plus  Ultra  for  first  crop,  followed  by 
Early  French  Scarlet  or  French  Breakfast 
or  Long  Scarlet  Short  Top  and  Yellow 
Summer.  These  with  the  Xon  Plus  Ultra 
also  sown  imder  glass  give  a  long  and 
enjoyable  relish.  The  radish  seed  is  sown 
by  hand  broadcast  on  too  of  the  wide 
rows,  and  followed  by  a  top-dressing  of 
wood  ashes  and  raked  in  with  a  garden 
rake. 

The  double  rows  for  the  other  seeds  are 
made  8  inches  apart  to  admit  a  small  hoe 
between  them,  and  these  rows  from  2VL' 
to  3  feet  apart  to  admit  of  horse  cultiva- 
tion.    A   few  rows  of  early  potatoes   arc 


planted  in  rows  3  feet  asunder,  12  inches 
apart  in  row.  Some  good  potato  ferti- 
lizer is  incorporated  in  bottom  of  drill 
before  planting;  second  crop  seed  is  used 
and  cut  to  one  eye.  The  two  varieties  we 
plant  are  Thorburn  and  Puritan,  both 
early  varieties,  we  do  not  grow  any  late 

Cabbage  and  caidiflower  plants  are 
taken  from  the  hot  bed  and  planted  in 
rows  G  feet  asunder  and  plants  2  Icct 
apart  in  the  row. 

Next  month  (May)  we  will  plant 
melons  and  cucumbers  between  these 
rows.  The  cabbages  can  be  worked  and 
will  be  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  the 
vines  cover  the  ground.  The  varieties 
used  are  Jersey  Wakefield  and  Stein's 
Early  Flat  Dutch.  Wc  make  a  laer 
planting  of  Stein's  on  June  1,  and  Luxem- 
borg  and  Hard  Heading  is  planted  the 
first  week  in  July  for  winter  use. 

Silas  L.  Albertson. 

Market  Gardener,  Long  Island. 


Smooth  Carrot  Seed.— Carrot  seed  is 
somewhat  bearded,  and  when  undressed 
it  sticks  together  a  good  deal,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  cause  any  marked  difficulty  in 
sowing  it.  An  English  seedsman,  how- 
ever, in  preparing  his  carrot  seed  for  mar- 
ket, mills  the  beard  off  of  it  altogether, 
without,  he  claims, impairing  its  vitality; 
it  can  then  be  sown  as  easily  as  parsley 
seed. 

Mushrooms. 


Beds  on  the  Ground  —I  tried  the  beds 
on  a  raised  floor— that  is,  I  made  a  plat- 
form of  hemlock  boards  with  an  open  air 
space  between  it  and  the  earth  floor  and 
built  the  bed  on  it,  but  hadn't  very  good 
success.  Then  I  removed  the  platform 
and  built  the  beds  on  the  ground  and 
used  the  old  floor  boards  to  box  up  the 
bed  with,  covering  in  the  top  as  well  as 
the  sides,  the  top  being  a  foot  or  so  above 
the  bed.  In  this  way  I  have  had  fair  suc- 
cess. D.  Eraser. 

Mushrooms  in  an  embankment  pit. — 
Answer  to  W.  McKean,  Ohio:  We  cannot 
tell  anything  about  the  desirableness  or 
not  of  your  pit  in  face  ofthe  deep  embank- 
ment, that  is  a  local  matter.  Have  a 
water-tight  roof,  and  close,  dark  struc- 
ture, no  matter  whether  it  be  a  hole  in  a 
bank  or  a  wooden  shed;  also  have  plenty 
room  to  work  and  build  beds  inside,  and 
ready  facilities  for  getting  the  manure  in 
and  out,  and  convenience  for  warming 
the  place  or  keeping  it  warm.  Of  course 
it  is  a  risky  business,  but  brains  and 
application  can  overcome  the  risk. 


SEAWANHAKA    GREENHOUSES, 

OYSTER  BAY,  Queens  Co.,  NEW  YORK. 


ACALYPHA  MACAFEEANA 


Plants   from    2K-inch    pots 
$1.50  per  dozen. 
MUSA    ENSETE  (.\hy^>iiii:,n    II 


STROBILANTHES     DVERIANUS  — A    beautiful 

|il:ir]t  "f   nr.iii  iiitr...li].ti.iii.   with  iridescent 

f..li;iL'<'.   ^iiF'-    I'.  [.1'-,i><'.  '-iili'T  when   planted 

20c.  each;  $2  per  doz. 

SWAIvsnv:^  (i  \l  I  cillOLIA  ALBA    A  sp.viall.v 


*.s.. 


of  l,:i\vii>ni'  I'rirk'.      Prices  on  application 

A.IiSO 

ROSES,  BEDDING  and  ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS,  NURSERY   STOCK 
and  SEEDS  OF  ALL    KINDS. 

8®"A11  our  stock  is  in  fine  condition  and  sure  to  please  you. 

A    TRIAL    ORDER    RESPECTFULLY    SOLICITED. 

WIWX.    Iv.    S"WA.IV,    r»j-o£»rletor. 
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CflTflLOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Schlegel  &  Fottler,  Boston,  Mass  , seeds, 
plants  and  bulbs,  shrubs,  small  fruits,  elc. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  green- 
house and  bedding  plants. 

American  Boiler  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  illustrated  catalogue  of  hot 
water  and  steam  heaters. 

The  Reading  Nursery,  Reading,  Mass., 
hardy  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines, 
and  hardy  perennials;  also  catalogue  of 
tested  novelties. 

The  Cottage  Gardens,  Queens,  N.  Y., 
cainations,  cannas.  chrysanthemums. 

Reasoner  Bros  ,  Oneco,  Fla.,  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  plants  and  flowers. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  seeds,  plants,  trees  and 
shrubs. 

James  Dell,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  seeds, 
shrubs  and  trees. 

Elm  City  Nursery  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  special  list  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
fruit  trees. 

The  Wm.  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morris- 
ville.  Pa.,  trees,  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  vines 
and  hardv  plants. 

Nanz  &  Neuner,  Louisville,  Ky  ,  plants, 
seeds,  bulbs  and  trees. 

F.  \V.  Kelsey,  New  York,  choice  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants. 

Cushman  Gladiolus  Co.,  Euclid,  ()., 
gladiolus,  flowering  plants  and  seeds. 

Seawanhaka  Greenhouses.  Oyster  Bay, 
N.  Y.,  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants, 
roses,  hardy  perennials,  flower  and  vege- 
table seeds. 

Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd,  Ventura, 
Cal.,  California  seeds,  plants,  bulbs, 
palms,  orchids  and  cacti. 

Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
trees,  shrubs,  evergreens  and  herbaceous 
plants. 

Turner  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  seeds. 

Chas.  Wright,  Seaford,  Del.,  fruit  trees 
and  plants. 

F.  L.  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  landscape 
gardening,  with  lists  of  plants  for  special 
purposes. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md., 
choice  seed  potatoes,  strawberry  plants. 

Eugene  Willett  &  Son,  North  Collins, 
N.  Y.,  grape  vines  and  small  fruit  plants. 

James  M.  Lamb,  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
trees,  shrubs,  greenhouse  plants,  etc. 

C.  N.  Flansburgh,  Leslie,  Mich.,  straw- 
berry plants. 

Wm.  H.  Spooner,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 
select  list  of  garden  roses. 

Geo.  B.  Moulder,  Smith's  Grove,  Ky., 
aquatics,  ornamental  trees  and  green- 
house plants. 

The  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
peach  trees. 

Fort  Kouge  Greenhouses,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  plants  and  flowers. 

John  F.  Dayton,  Waukon,  Iowa,  small 
fruits. 

Geo  J.  Kellogg&  Sons,Janesville,  Wis., 
seed  potatoes;  srime,  small  fruits. 
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^..^7|l  ,.  >B  1 VCOUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION* 


OF  20  ROSES  FOR  $1. 


list  of  iJO  choice  fracrant  monthly  Kose*,  nnd  cee  if  you  ciin  Hupli- 
all  iiL-w  kin.I^.  We  cuiirantee  them  to  reach  you  in  pood  condition. 

\Ver,l.nGUARANTEETHEM  TO  BE  THE  BEST  DOLLAR'S 
WORTH  OF  ROSES  VOU  EVER  PURCHASED.   - 
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Seeds,  mai  led  for  10  cts.  stamps.  Don't  place  your  order  be 
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GOOD  &  REESE  CO..  Box  2, 


iwORLD.J'^'lj 

Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ARLINGTON  TESTED  SEEDS. 


•^•'^^^^•^•^•-•^j 


liage  of  seed  is  not  merely  a  name  placed  ' 
m,  but  signifies  to  any  grower  who  has  { 
liat  they  are  all  we  claim,  not  a  miscella- 1 
•ction  that  may  be  sold  at  a  low  price, ' 
by  a  Market  Gardener  for  the  Market  ( 
;  tested  at  our  ARLINGTON  FAUMS.  , 

For  30  Cents 

.vill  .send  one  full  size  package  of  each  of  the  following 
eties  of  choice  Vegetables:  Beet,  Carrot,  Corn,  Cucumbe 
ice,  Canteloupe,  Onion,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Squash,  audwith  | 


seed  house  this  season.    It  is  a  novelty  of  great  merit. 

will  mail  2  Complete  Collections. 

Ills  paper,  and  our  ISOfi  f'aliiloguc-  will  be  sent  frre.    It  has 
h^f^l^^yK.ain•l7cn^^^■^•'.k.r■''•'.■.'■  1 1,  wini.e"a  ri'el'p'in  f^XvA 
W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FOR    BEDDING.^ 
DANIEL  K.  HERR, 


49H,  Lancaster 


PEACH  TREES  f/^Jr  S',Ts. 
TREES  AND  PLANTS.  ^."w^re'for'Vrillir'  " 

N.  P.  BROOKS.  Lakewood,  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 
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WM.  G.McTEAR,  Princeton 


Lie  Free.  ^^^ 
ton,  N.J.    ^^ 


Buy  Seeds  of  BURPEE 

Get  the  BEST  and  Save  lYIoney! 

BURPEE'S  FARIYI  ANNUAL— The  Leading  American  seed  catalogue. 

A  handsome  new  BOOK  of  184  pages ;  Beautiful  Colored  Plates. 
Tens  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow  I    Rare  NOVELTIES  for  1896, 

that  can   not   be   had  elsewhere.      Price   lo  cts.  (less  than  cost),  but   mailed    FREE   to  all 
who  intend  to  puichase  Seeds,  Plants,  or  Pulhs.      Write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


?^BEST 


OFTHE  SEASON  I 

FREE  TO  ALL^ 

J/f  Nursery  W 
(y    Catalogue  r 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 

ALL  THE  1896  NOVELTIES  inriN^^c'-o'!; 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEE  THIS! 

Ornamental  trees  and  plants,  wholesale 
and  retail.  Catalogues  free.  Send  wants. 
Large  orders  a  specialty. 
WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS, 

LEBANON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


000   Acres,       iniriccii   VJicciiiiuMSca. 

Trees  #  Plants 


We  offer  n 


fine  stock  of  every  description 

uameutal  Trees,  shrubs, 

Koses,  ^■lues,  Small  Fruits   '"     '       >■■--- 


,.„, Hedce  Plant 

,.alt  and  Forest  Tree  SeeilllnB«.„  l*rlcec 

Catalogue  mailed  free.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  TutUe  &  Co.)  Blooinlngton,  111 


i8g6. 


'  GARDENING. 


i,  EVERGREENS. 

^  ^  Larpestatocfe  In  Amer* 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also       Orruim^nfal, 


REEDS 

^^0  Jos.  F.  Dickmann,  ^|^ 


t84o.     OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES,     'sse 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever= 
greens  and  Perennials 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooled  plants, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sizes 
for  planting;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Catalogrue  free  on  appltcalijii. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth.  Mass. 


ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N..Y. 

Money  Found 

By  buying  from  ns.     If  you  want 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Etc., 

drop  us  a  postal  card.  Do  it  now  and  we  will 
send  FREE  our  'il6  Catalogue.  It  is  full  of 
the  choicest  kinds. 

Globe  Nursery   Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PURDY'S 


A  STRAWBERRY  GARDEN 
BY  MAIL  FOR  SI. 00. 

VXr*  good   stroDK  plants  i   i 

Just  the  thing  for  the  1m  h 
Waitleld  iiflaTerland  .  1 
Securely  packed  In  mos'*  a 

p-epald  to  any  part  of  I     ^        '  i  ii        ' 

suc<  eed  wltti  BLrrlPs  and  *    am  'un.       \llli>i>l   '■■ 
I    A    WOOLL.  Elsie,  Mich 


Hardy 
t  Rhodot 


TDCCe  S^:.Trfi"n^e 

I  R I  r  bN  Japan  Maples.  Roses.  Hedge 
I  IlkbW  Plants,  Vines,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Choice  Fruits.      Low   Prices. 

(  Al.^l.ui.l  E  ON   HElJfEST. 

Fred.  W.  Kelsey,  145  Broadway,  New  York. 

HAVE  YOU  heard  of  the  Blamarck  Ajiple'  It  Is 
a  hardy  new  dwarf.  The  tree  bears  fruit  the  Beeond 
vear.  It  Is  a  revelation  to  all  who  see  It.  Kordesrrlp- 
ilnn  send  for  catalogue  from  Arthur  J.  < '"111ns.  Moores- 
lown.  N.  .1..  Fleaeant  Valley  Nurseries. 


H.  W.  REED,  Prest  I 


,  Brunswick,  Ga. 


New  and  Valuable 


Picea  Concolor,  u','e"Bu,Tsp°uce.°" 
THE  WEEPING  SPRUCE  (s    'O 

VIBURNUM  TOMENTOSUM,  very  choice 

CLEHATIS  PANICULATA, 


MAGNOLIAS,  JAPAN  MAPLES 

and  the  best  Stock  of  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 
in  the  country. 
For  all  these,  and  full 
and  gardens,  write  i 

TI16  Shady  Hill  Nursery  6o„ 

I02  State  Street,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  Early  FlowerinQ  Cosmos. 


\    are 

I'kt  11  >.       (  pkts    lor  20C. 

K      I  )ur  III.  Page  Catalogue  lor  is'lt  contains  besides 

a  general   line  of   Vegetable  Seeds,   Plants,    Bulbs 

and  Tools,  the  best  and  most  carefully  edited  descrip 

live  list  of  Flower  Seeds  ever  published  in  America 

"vruTHli^SEED  STORE, 

i\ew  York:  CHICAGO: 

26  Barclay  St.  84  &  86  Randolph  St 


Andorra  Nurseries 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,     Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

go  Acres  of  welI=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 

SPECIALTIES:  


LARGE 


Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 
Hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE  ve'^r^  1896 


MOKF  I'KOUT 

.ri  Jtalogueillu 
pt  ns  toept  5th  t 


BLEthan  WHKJ 
Lratiugunddescri 
loth  without  I 


n-ToN,  with  I 


_      _    _     _         iroductlve;  PARRYS' 

I  ANT,  the  largest,  six  inches  around ;  PARAGON.  RIDGELEY  and  others. 

s  1  \RR.  "the  perfection  of  early  Apples."    BISMARCK,  fruits  at  two  years'  old ; 

I'VRLIN'S  BEAUTY,  the  handsomest;  LINCOLN  C0RELES8,  KOONCE,  GOL- 

Il^^  HDSSET,  ANGEL  and  other  Pears.    JAPAN  QUINCE  COLUMBIA,  a  hand- 

^  iiiH  shrub,  producing  a  valuable  fruit  unequaled  for  jelly. 
^M  \LL  FRUITS.  HARE  NOVELTIES,  and  valuable  introductlon.s.    JAPAN 

l.h  I  KIE!5,  FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

PARRYS'  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry,  new  jersey. 


lARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 1 
BREENS,  AND  HARDY  HE_RBAC|OUSPERE^^^^ 

I  THE    KE.\l)INO    NUKSKKV.   .lACOH    'V.   MANNING 


H' 


READING.  MAS.'*. 


1 1,000.000  TREES.  .^ 


varieties.      Fruit  and  Ornamental 
^,   Roses,  etc.      All  standard  and 
pecial  varieties.     Send  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue.     W.  S.  LITTLE  &  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
N.  V.  City,  52  Exchange  Place. 


I5CANNAS  :;;;::::::. :nUI::d!'JfJn^z< 

tiiibJI   llm  l..r»j,  all  |.Mhi|ia:d.  send  for  catalogue. 


SPECIAL 

I'hlluaulMlill 


.  the  4  for  »1.  by  n 


GARDENING. 


April 


It  is  mj'  intention  to  send  yon  a  lot  of 
renewals  and  new  subscri^ers.  I  am 
delighted  with  your  editorial  work,  and 
find  Gardening  a  most  readable,  valuable 
and  enjoyable  publication.  [Mr.  Swan  is 
our  (seven  miles  away)  neighbor,  an 
enthusiast  in  gardening,  and  a  fretjuent 
visitor  to  Dosoris.  and  each  year  he  sends 
us  his  check  tor  from  twelve  to  twenty 
subscriptions  to  Gardening  which  he  gives 
to  his  friends.  Who  says  "a  prophet  has 
no  honor  in  his  own  country"? — Ed  ] 
Wm.  L.  Swan. 

Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  March  7,  1896. 

Relative  to  Tomato  Plants  on  page 
186,  you  may  inform  H.  A.  B  ,  Spokane 
Wash.,  that  I  can  supply  him  with  the 
best  varieties  from  3-inch  pots  in  any 
quantity.  Bruno  Lehmann. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  WOULD  not  take  $1,000  in  gold  for 
the  knowledge  I  have  gained  from  the 
last  three  volumes  of  Gardening. 

Charles  Hunter. 

Elmwood  avenue,  Kansas  Citv. 


)eids 


LORENTZ 

ELDORADO 

i 

PEACH 

BLACKBtRRV. 

i 

Write  to 

Headquarters  for  free 

1 

handsome 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  = 

Peach, 

Strawberries, 

^    Apple, 

RanpberrleH, 

Pear, 

\Vlueberrle$, 

Plum, 

BlackberrleH, 

Cherry, 

Dewberries, 

ftulnce 

Gooseberries, 

Nectarl 

les, 

Grape  A'lues, 

NntTre 

es, 

Uruamenlal 

Shrub., 

Trees,  ^«c. 

All  the  new  and  leading  varieties 

Estimates 

given   for  large  lots  a 

reduced  rates. 

Crates  and  Baskets 

REIU'H  NirHSEHIK.S,  Bridgeport,  O 

ruits 


EVERGREENS 


» 12  inches 


30 


'hoice  E\.,.„.„„„„,  . 
)riiamental  trees,  6\ 
r  %&  and  $10  bargains,  100  ! 

■J  ft.  high,  — -- 

All  other      

.p.    Local  Agents  Wanted.    Send 

Illnstrated   Catalogue.    FREE. 

Specialist, 

NOIS. 


Strawberry  Plants,  ti  each  0.  iole.  Ideal.  Giant, 
Tubbs  and  L.  Thompson,  postpaid.  $2.50; 
kinds,  purchaser's   expense. 


DIJ  I  I     I  Evergreen    Speci 

•     n  I  l-l-i     .     DUNDEE,  ILLI^ 


$2.50;  12  Miller  Raspberry.  10  Peach  trees  and 
Ridgely  Chestnut,  postpaid,  $2.50.  Millions  of 
ants,  Peach,  Apple,  Pear  and  Nut  trees. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


BARGAINS  ,„.,.,e 

ColKtlettae  -IIK.-.  Crlinsi: 


Spiraea  20c,  Crlmsc 


iolden    Rudbeckla 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


BIG  BARGAINSi 


ROSES,  PLANTS. 
=^^AND  SEEDS 


Onr  GRAND  SET  of  13  Ele&rant  Ever>blootnins  ROSES  for  only  I 
SOctS'  t>y  mail,  post>pald,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  saarauteed.l 


Tliese  ruses  arc  line  hPalthy  plants  and  will  blorim  al 
iaranl«e  tbem  to  be  bj  far  tbr  best  S»oU.  70a  < 
alserln  Antusla  Tlclorla,- 


1  Snmmer  in  pots  ( 
Pure  White  eleea 


I.— Beautiful  e 


nted  out.    We 

ollows: 

P  Darllnc- 

ybudys  fuvurite.    Brides- 

'       ,  Golden  Yel- 

ie«ia»r,-the  richest 

ehedpink  charming. 

,ard   the  center.    Mad.    Haste,— A  Pure  Snow 

Eose,  delicately  tinged  apricot. 

■V57"lia.t  "STOTX  Oau  "EkxjL-y  for  SO  Oexxts- 

SpH2-8»  Lartre  Flowered  Pan«y  Planti,    ,    .    5»e. 


aad. 


all  Red  Roses,  rranoisli; 
<le  Watte»ille.-lh..  famous  Tuhp  Boee 
.'?lad.  Welehe,   .\iiiber  Yellow,  deepenir 
Ifuehess  de  Brabant, 


earl  ofttae  eardrna, 

opperand 

elf"     r:_       _  _     ^ 

and  Gold 


:  Roses  all  diffei 


el;  Flo 


ing  Begonias, all 
a/-l3  Geraniums,  all  colors  and  kind 
'  38-15  Choice  Priie  Chrysanthemums 
39—  4  Choice  Decoratue  Palms,  try  tl 
'  <0-  ft  Dwarf  French  Cannas.  5  kinds, 
'  41-18  .Sweet  Scented  Double  Tube  Ro 


OBI>EBT«».DAT.  Wewil 


1,50  e, 


1  make  a  bright  b 
«-ia  Double  and  SinsleFuchsiai.all  colors  50  e. 
'  45- 6  Choice  Hardy  Shrubs,  6  sort »•  e- 

•  4«-ao  Pkts  Flower  Seeds,  no  two  alik« .    .    SO  e. 

•  47-20  Pkt's  elejrant  Sweet  Peas.all  differentBO  e. 
'  48-IS  Pkt's  Choice  Vceetablc  Seeds  18  sorts  BO  e. 
ir  3  complete  sets  lor  %\  25.  any  .■>  sets  for  KOO,  the 
't  your  neighbor  to  club  with  you.    Our  catalogue 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Meehans' 


Monthly, 


fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  ait. 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant gfuidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
Philadelphia  Udger. 


I  that  those  in- 


liug  cann 
without." 


A  twenty  paged  magazine  of  intelligent  and  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engra^nngs.  Each  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  oi 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  rfhd  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Subf^cription  Price,  $3.00  per  year;  »1.00  for  6  luonths.  Sample  copies  Free.  In  Club 
with  (Jardeiiingr  for  one    year,  for    !Si3.50. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  50N5,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....      OERnANTOWN,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  Is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


;i«   ^"15^^.1?. 


tS35"  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans 


BRANCH  wAR'EHOi]'sts:" '      The  Whtlldln  Pottcry  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  713  TO  719  WHARTON  ^T. 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


YAM  SWEET  POTATOES. 

therefore  cannot  afford  to  do  without  our  No 


think  of  placlnfj  field  com  on  your  table,  neither  will 
you  have  any  use  for  the  dry,  choty.  common  eorta 
after  you  have  used  the  yams.  Unequalled  In  luscious 
richness,  and  a  baked  yam  la  a  dish 'flt  for  a  king." 
»  -iH  VAM-Greatestnoveltyof  the  age.  no  vines, 
tidapted  to  small  gardens,  of  superb  quality.    SUliA  K 


§  adapted  to  tbe  north  and  v 

non  sorts  wUI.  lUU  plants 
f..r$l.T;VorIUU)for$.S.OU.  Se 
them,  how  to  grow,  etc. 


ROSE  VALLEY  NURSERIES.  Dongola.  III. 

Sold  bu 
the  Seed 
Dealers  ot 
America. 


LILIES 


n.Ules. 

iim,  Furdullnum,   Cundldu 
turn,  Splendens.  tic.,  by  mall,  for  H.  tiv 
3LANC  IL  Co..  fhlladelplila,  fa.;  send  \o 


CfPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABLE  THAN  PINE 

I  SASH   bars/ 

OP  TO  it  FEET  •"  LEH6TH  or  LONSER.    Z 

,        GREENHOUSE 

\    AND  0T>;ER  BUILDIN6  MATERIAL. 

Ser,^  for- our  Illustrated  BooK 
"CYPilESS  LUMBERAMDtTsUjSES."^ 

Send  fors'urSpeci&l  GreenhouVcfHculkr. 

THE^^.T  Srea^ri^  ijymbeil-  (p.: 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


i8g6. 
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OJ  ♦-         CO 
<S  (55         c< 


o 
o  i 


JOHN  C.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  write 

Qreen=House    ^f^^^^ 
2j"        Construction 
307  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChlCagO,  III. 

When  writing  mention  (Jiirflenln^'. 

Steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  ud. 

2420  Penn  A»e.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

"Peter  Fhillips,  Puuxsutawiiey,  Pa,,  uses  no 
other  pump  in  his  brewer>-.'* 

"Peter  Shaver,  Wegee,  O,,  uses  no  other  pump 
in  his  coal  mines." 


VALVES. 

riTTINGS 


COZ-DWELi.- 
WIUCOX  GO.. 

EMPIRE  STATE,  the 
best  all-round  pota- 
to >^rown.   81.116  per 


CANT()^  NURSERinS,  Canton,  Ohio. 

3  BEGONIAS  and  3  GLOXINIAS  for  50  cts. 

Hi.  Co.,  I'hliaileliihlii'!  p'a"?L;nd"ur"i^lalogue. 


SEED  POTATOES. 


HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

KHial.llBheil  .lO   YeiirH. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

AlKl  l.iirKFHt  iManuhK'Mirrrx  ol 

GREENHOUSE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

,&.  ^:(%, 

The  highest    n    ii  I      t       ivtdatthe  Worlds   Fair  for  Horticultural  Architecture    (ireenhousc 

Construction  and  Heating  Apparatus 

Conservdlonis,  (ireenhuuses    Palm   Houses    etc    erected  complete    with    our  l>atent  Iron 

Frame   Construction. 

SKNU  KOUK  CKNTS  KOK  I  I.I.HSTKATKU  fATAI.OtiUKS. 

—  -22  Mercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

.      .      57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO, 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES...^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

Announcement  to  Florists — .^^^^. 

lopffel  &  Co..  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trade 
under  the  management  of  Wllilam  Uopffel 
_  .onducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 
7e  HCCordlnKly  enlarKed  our  plant  and  capacity  and  with 
B  larKCBt  order  on  short  notice.    Our  latest  Improved 
ceable  dower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assurlnK  you  of 
)  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 
thai  we  can  eupply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples  and  we  know  you  will  Rive  UB  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


1  Conrad  Breltachwerth.    The  busln 


WATER 

For  Your 

GREEN  HOUSE, 

ROSE  HOUSE, 

NURSERY, 

Conservatory,  Lawn 

House, Garden, Stock 

oranyotherpurpose.    UnT-AIR 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue    IIUI     Hill 

delamat'er-rider  and  pumping 

OeLAMATER-ERICSSON  riipiyr- 

PUMPING     ENGINE. 
ENGINE, 

Their  operation  is  BO  simple 


itreams  or  any  k.ud  of  well.  Thev  « 
:an  be  arranged  for  any  kind  of  fuel  2 
Capacity  1.500  to  30.000  gallons    " 


of  water  a  day.  according  to 

The  De  Lamater  Iron  Works 

467'.WestiBroadway. 
NEW    YORK.    N.    Y. 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 


A,  FILE 
And  Permanent 
Binding  for  JIuRic. 
Periodicals,Phot(i3 
of  Goods,  Samples 
of  Fabrics     ' 


OVER  100  RAILROADS. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING, 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  hall  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
|2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uniform  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  e.xpress, 
not  prepaid,  J7.00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  inde.xes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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~  The"  cholc«-»t^ 
MAGNOLIAS,       | 


JAPANKSE  MAPLKS 

trees! 


Iilludrlphlu. 


►  ON'T  buy  worthless  nursery 

lock  and  WASTE  many  ycarsof 

lBI,k  time  waiting  results 

and  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 

But  send  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Bea«oiiablt  Prices. 
New  Catalog  r.ir  Isyr,.    SSeuU  for  one.  Free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANy"  WoTrisville,  Pa. 

New,  Rare  and  Beautilul  Plants 

Lord  Penzance's  new  hybrid  Sweet  Briars.  Old 
Gardeu   Roses;  New  Roses;  standard  Roses. 

Philad«lphu9  Lemoinei;  New  Lilacs;  Lonicera 
Hildebrandtii;  Spiraea  "Anthony  Waterer." 

A  large  collection  of  rare  hothouse  and  greenhouse 
plants,  Anthuriums,  Alocacias,  Orchids,  etc. 

Rare  Conifers  and  other  beautiful  Evergreens. 

Magnolias,  Japanese  Maples,  with  other  choice 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

P/EONIES-A  large  collection  of  the  finest  in  cul- 
tivation. Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 
ese Iris,  Roses,  Clematis,  etc.  New  and  Stand- 
ard Fruits,  etc. 

.•^Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

100,000 

Horse  Radish  Sets 

llXIOforS:;  Zk  MlUdSI  SO;  100  50c,  by  express. 
lOi,  tr>  ct^  ;  .^-(»    lit  cts.;  25.  2.5  cts..  postpaid. 
Fine  stocl<   of   RMLIBARB    ROOTS   and    ARTI- 
CHOKE TLIBKRS.      Write  for  prices. 

HARMAN  &  SON,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
RASPBERRiESr"" 

BlookberrleM.  hihI  ul her  smaU  frultf*.  choap 

SEED  POTATOES, 

!8il  50   p"r   barrel       New  vHrlclle".  tru«  to 
name  tlrMt  quality.   Nonliern  Known.    I.Nt8  f  red. 
JOHN  F.  DAVTON,  Waukon,  Iowa. 
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growers.  Latest  practice  ai 
Must  recent  experleiice 
with 


Up-to-dit9  lloi 


AuthorltatlTe  work 


0    A.    H.    Manvllle.   Secretary,  Glen   St. 

FRUIT   GROWING 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application 


Largest  l>uilderg  at  Greenhonse  Structares.     Six  highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 
t*-Send  Four  Cents  Postage  for  Illustrated  Cataloeue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  '"^''?i*o^^f"l„^'«^S'^c^r  .stst 

Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  NEW    YORK  CITY. 


POINTS 


1.  It  is  easily  set  up.  | 

2.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  operation.! 

3.  It  can   be  connected  quickly.  ! 


LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 


Write  for  "Little  Giant"  Catalogue  and  our 
Illustrated  General  Catalogue 


100-page r 


J^mer/can  toiler  Company 


EW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St.  : 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

New  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated       Free  to  regulaa 

customers,  to  others  10c.  for  postage. 


TREES 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 
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Planting>;;anaspecifica-j^ 

ions  mmished  ana_visits  for  i    ^^*  /        *^ 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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consultation 
and  full  information  on  inquiry. 
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FOREUABLESEEDS^ 
0  PLANTS  and  BULBS! 


?wlicrc  known  um  The  BKST.  Wliv  risk  poor. uu'swlnn  the  lu'St  c.iM  nn  incrr.  s.iiil  postage 
•  Drcer's  tiarden  Culendar  for  ISilti-i  nlil.v  iln.stratLM;   tu..  ,,.l„n-.l  pUlI.^  „n  cover, 

:  of  popular _flowers._it_d.s.-^ii.™      HENRY  A.  DREER,  ?«4  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
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CCELOSYNE  CRI3TATA.  AS  GROWN  BY  GEO.   McWILLIAM. 


Orchids. 


COELOCyNE  GRISTflTfl. 

Our  illustration  is  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph of  some  plants  of  this  orchid  in 
full  bloom  as  grown  by  Mr.  George  Mc- 
William  of  Whitinsville,  Mass.;  their  pro- 
fusion is  evident  to  all,  and  the  flowers 
are  white  and  showy,  but  not  of  long 
duration  after  being  cut.  This  species  is 
among  the  easiest  of  all  orchids  to  grow, 
and  it  and  Cypn'pedium  insigne  are  the 
two  orchids  that  amateurs  are  asked  to 
begin  with.  To  enable  us  to  grow  this 
orchid  just  as  good  as  the  specimens 
shown  in  the  picture  Mr.  McWilliara 
kindly  tells  us  exactly  how  he  treats  it. 

"The  cfL-logyne  grows  equally  well  in 
pots  or  pans,  but  for  convenience  in  using 
less  drainage,  whenever  the  plants  need  a 
pot  larger  than  a  6-inch  size,  I  prefer  to 
use  pans,  which  are  simply  shallow  pots. 


For  potting  material  I  use  fern  root, 
chopped  into  lumpy  pieces,  mixed  with 
charcoal  and  broken  pots.  The  lem  root 
is  the  clumps  of  big  fern  stools  we  find  in 
the  woods  near  here;  we  dig  it,  pile  it  up 
to  dry  and  kill  the  weeds  in  it,  then  chop 
it  up  into  lumpy  pieces,  and  gently  sieve 
the  fine  earth  or  soil  out  of  it.  In  pot- 
ting, while  we  use  this  material  for  the 
body  of  the  soil,  we  mix  a  good  deal  of 
fresh  sphagnum  moss  in  what  we  finish 
off  on  the  top  with.  Coelogynes  increase 
a  good  deal  and  the  masses  may  be 
divided,  making  several  plants  out  of  one 
clump,  and  potted  separately;  or  larger 
pans  may  be  used,  giving  the  plants  room 
enough  for  another  one  or  two  years' 
development.  Alwajs  repot  or  break  up 
and  pot  the  plants  immediately  they  have 
done  blooming,  and  before  fresh  growth 
commences,  and  in  this  way  avoid  injur- 
ing the  roots.  I  grow  them  in  a  span- 
roofed  greenhouse  that  runs  north  and 
south,  on  the  side  benches.  About  the 
first  of  March  we  run  a  night  temperature 


of  50°  in  the  house,  increasing  it  as  the 
season  advances;  when  the  weather  gets 
warm,  say  in  June,  we  leave  a  little  top 
and  bottom  ventilation  on  the  greenhouse 
both  day  and  night  till  towards  fall, 
when  the  weather  gets  cool;  in  winter  a 
night  temperature  of  45°  is  enough. 
About  the  first  of  March  we  whitewash 
the  glass  to  shade  it;  when  the  young 
bulbs  show  signs  of  swelling  the  shading 
is  washed  off,  and  a  shading  of  cheese 
cloth  put  on,  which  we  can  raise  or  lower 
as  required  and  at  will.  When  the  bulbs 
are  pretty  well  swollen  the  cloth  is 
removed. 

"We  water  coelogynesfreely  and  syringe 
them  overhead  twice  every  bright  day 
through  the  summer;  to  strong  plants  we 
give  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  most 
every  day  when  they  are  swelling  their 
bulbs.  About  the  fir.st  of  November  we 
remove  part  of  the  plants  to  the  north 
side  of  a  cool  greenhouse  and  hang  a  cloth 
in  front  of  them  to  protect  them  from  the 
excitement  of  sunshine,  keeping  the  tem- 
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perature  as  near  40°  as  possible;  after  a 
time  bring  some  of  them  into  a  warmer 
house,  and  they  will  soon  start  to  show 
signs  of  blooming." 


The  Greenhouse. 

OREENSOUSE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

By  this  we  mean  seeds  of  such  plants  as 
Chinese  primroses,  cinerarias,  and  the 
like,  that  we  raise  afresh  from  seed  every 
year  for  bloom  in  the  window  or  green- 
house. Seedsmen  render  it  impossible  for 
us  to  specify  distinct  varieties  as  a  study 
of  their  catalogues  will  show.  Take 
Chinese  primroses,  for  instance.  Com- 
pare the  lists  of  them  in  half  a  dozen 
catalogues  and  see  how  bewildering  they 
are;  and  there  is  more  in  this  than  mere 
names  and  vitality  of  the  seeds,  the  fine- 
ness and  selectness  of  the  strains.  Well, 
what  can  we  do  in  the  matter?  Deal  with 
a  seed  firm  in  whom  we  have  perfect  con- 
fidence and  get  the  best  seeds  of  their  kind 
that  it  offers.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
finest  strains  arc  the  most  expensive,  and 
mixed  seeds  are  apt  to  contain  some  of 
the  poorer  varieties. 

Acacia  armata,  a  bushy  species  easily 
raised  from  seed  and  makes  a  nice  flower- 
ing plant  third  year. 

Amaryllis,  hybrids.— In  sowing  the 
seed  set  them  on  edge  as  you  would  Lima 
beans,  to  save  them  from  rotting.  They 
should  bloom  the  third  year. 

Anemone  coronaria  (St.  Brigid 
strain).— The  largest  flowered.  Sow 
indoors,  and  prick  ofi";  plant  out  in  a 
partly  shaded  cold  frame  in  summer,  and 
lift  and  pot  them  in  fall  to  bloom  indoors. 
They  are  also  fine  for  outdoor  spring  gar- 
dening- r^     ,      i-^u- 

Asparagus  plumosus.— Seeds  oi  this  are 
now  offered  and  from  seed  we  can  get  up 
nice  stocky  plants  in  a  year. 

Begonias  of  all  kinds,  tuberous 
rooted,  single  and  double  flowered,  Ver- 
non in  variety  as  regards  foliage  and 
flowers;  insignis  for  December  flowers, 
Rex  varieties  for  all  the  year,  and  many 
others.  The  packets  of  seed  are  very 
small,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  tell  whether  it  is  seed  or  only  a  little 
orange  dust.    All  true  species  of  begonias 


are  apt  to  come  true 


from  seed,  although 


the  first  leaves  of  the  seedlings  may  be 
different  from  those  of  the  mature  plants, 
for  instance  voung  seedlings  of  coccinen 
are  full  of  little  white  spots  like  those  ot 
argyrostigma,  but  as  the  plants  get 
older  thev  bear  spotless  foliage.  Even 
varieties, "after  the  type  gets  fixed  are  apt 
to  come  true,  Vernon  for  example,  but 
this  is  not  absolute,  i?ex  to  wit. 

Calceolaria  —For  this  you  trust  to 
your  seedsman.  Get  the  large  flowered 
spotted.  The  finest  strains  are  of  such 
compact  growth  as  to  need  no  staking, 
and  thev  have  broad  heads  of  large  full- 
puffed  out  blossoms.  The  shrubby  or 
rugosa  varieties  from  seed  are  quite  dis- 
appointing either  for  indoors  or  outside. 

Canterbury  Bells,  Calycanthema 
varieties,  are  worth  growing  for  early 
spring  blooming.  Get  the  pure  white, 
and  rose-colored;  sow  half  the  packet  now 
to  give  you  big  plants  before  winter  sets 
in  and  which  you  can  lift  and  pot  and 
force  into  bloom  at  or  before  Easter.  Tde 
other  half  of  the  packet  you  can  sow  in 
summer  for  flowers  out  of  doors  next 
season. 

Carnations.— While  all  manner  of  car- 
nations   may   be  raised  from  seed   Cha- 


baud's  Perpetual  and  Marguerite  are 
worth  growing  as  pot  plants  for  winter 
flowers  as  for  the  summer  and  autumn 
flower  garden.  Why  we  do  not  urge  the 
regular  winter  blooming  greenhouse  car- 
nations from  seed  for  our  regular  supply 
of  flowers  is  because  we  can  get  plants  ot 
thoroughly  tested,  good  named  sorts  so 
cheap,  that  bothering  with  seedlings  and 
their  uncertain  quality  would  hardly  pay. 
Celosia  plumosa.— Get  a  good  strain 
of  the  red  or  yellow  feather  plume 
celosias.  Sow  in  early  spring  for  outdoor 
decoration  in  summer.and  sow  again  in 
July  to  get  nice  pot  plants  coming  into 
bloom  in  October  to  beautify  the  green- 
house till  New  Years. 

Chrysanthemums  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  garden  varieties  sown  now  will 
give  you  fine  blooming  plants  next  fall. 
And  these  seedlings  are  apt  to  be  healthy, 
luxuriant  and  floriferous,  and  every 
flower  different;  of  course  we  cannot  ex- 
pect more  than  a  few  to  be  good  enough 
to  be  worth  keeping  over  another  year. 
Chrysanthemum  coronariiimis  an  annual 
species  bearing  white,  lemon,  or  yellow 
flowers;  sown  in  late  summer  and  grown 
in  pots  it  is  a  good  deal  used  for  green- 
house work  in  early  winter. 

Cinerarias.— For  a  good  strain  of 
these  you  have  to  depend  on  your  seeds- 
man. The  compact  habited  ones  with 
broad  heads  of  bloom  are  the  most 
esteemed;  the  very  large  flowered  varie- 
ties are  usually  of  rank  growth.  There 
are  also  double  flowered  ones.  We  know 
of  no  flower  more  crowdedly  double  than 
a  double  cineraria,  still  lots  of  them  are 
only  semi-double.  They  are  not  as  pretty 
as  the  singles. 

Cosmos.— If  you  cannot  flower  them 
out  of  doors,  grow  a  few  for  the  green- 
house or  piazza.  The  mammoth  varities 
Eriinda,  white;  Rosetta,  pink;  and  Con- 
chita,  crimson,  have  lovelv  large  flowers. 
Cyclamen  giganteum  is  the  favorite 
because  of  its  luxuriant  foliage  and  bold 
fine  flowers.  But  we  have  a  tender  lean- 
ing to  Grandiflorum  which  is  not  so  mas- 
sive as  the  other,  but  it  has  more  numer- 
ous blossoms  and  fewer  imperfect  ones. 

Cyperus  alternifolius  commonly 
called  "umbrella  plant"  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  indeed  from  seedlings  we  get 
prettier  plants  than  from  division. 

Forget-me-nots  (Myosotis)  especially 
the  bunchy  one  called  Alpestris  Victoria 
make  re.al  pretty  pot  plants  in  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring. 

Freesias  are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  a  few  bloom  the  second  year,  and  all 
the  third  season. 

Gloxinia —Here  again  you  must  trust 
to  your  seedsman  for  a  good  strain. 
We  prefer  the  upright  blooming  sorts  and 
get  a  packet  of  scarlet  selfs,  and  another 
of  spotted  flowered. 

Grevillea  rohusta  —We  raise  it  from 
seed  everv  rear.  We  plant  out  a  lot  of  it 
in  May  for' foliage  effect  in  summer,  and 
save  another  lot  which  we  grow  in  pots 
all  summer  for  house  plants  in  winter. 
We  grow  them  for  their  fine  fern-like  foliage 
onlv. 

Impatiens  Sultani  or  Zanzibar  balsam 
is  one  of  the  best  perpetual  blooming 
window  plants  for  winter  that  we  have 
got  and  easily  raised  from  seed;  and  it  is 
good  too  planted  out  of  doors  in  summer, 
Mandevillea  suaveolens  is  a  white 
fragrant  flowered,  greenhouse  vine,  easily 
raised  from  seed.  It  does  well  too  out- 
side in  summer. 

Mignonette  — Machet  is  a  very  large 
fragrant  varietj',  and  about  the  best  for 
winter  flowers.  Some  florists  have  select 
strains  of  it  to  which  they  give  their  own 
name. 


Nasturtiums.— What  is  generally  cata- 
logued as  Tropieolum  Lobbianum  will 
bloom  continuously  all  winter  long.  Sow 
it  out  of  doors  in  May  and  in  July  strike 
cuttings  from  these  plants  and  grow  them 
in  pots  for  winter  flowers.  Or  delay  sow- 
ing till  July  and  grow  in  pots. 

Pansies— Here  we  have  the  utmost 
confusion. — We  grow  Trimardeau,  very 
large;  Large-flowered  German,  large  and 
fragrant,  and  Cassier's,  Bugnot's,  and 
Odier's,  three  splendid  strains  doing  well 
in  a  warm  frame  or  cool  greenhouse  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  Sow  in  July  for 
this  purpose;  and  in  August  for  wintering 
over  for  spring  planting. 

Sweet  Peas.— Blanche  Ferry,  pink  and 
white,  and  Emily  Henderson,  white,  are 
the  favorites  for  cut  flowers,  as  a  pot 
plant  no  doubt  Cupid  will  be  grown. 

Petunias.— The  finest  sorts  for  out- 
doors are  also  best  for  indoors.  The 
doubles  don't  flower  freely  till  towards 
spring;  the  singles  can  be  had  in  bloom  all 
winter.  Better  sow  for  outdoors,  and 
take  cuttings  from  these  in  July,  or  sow 
seeds  of  the  finest  striped  or  frilled  varie- 
ties in  July,  and  grow  them  in  pots  for 
winter  blooming. 

Chinese  Primroses —Here  again  one 
has  to  depend  on  his  seedsman  for  a  good 
strain.  We  get  scarlet,  rose,  white,  and 
blue.  A  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on 
••fern-leaved,"  but  while  the  fern-leaved 
varieties  are  very  beautiful,  we  get  as 
fine  flowers,  especially  in  scarlet,  from  the 
rounder  foliage.  Seedsmen  have  a  way 
of  tacking  on  their  names  to  strains, 
to-wit  "Brown's  Superb  Fringed  White," 
now  the  probabilities  are  that  is  a  pretty 
good  white,  were  it  not  so  Brovv'n 
wouldn't  fasten  his  own  name  to  it. 
Magenta,  purple  and  violet  are  not 
favorite  colors  in  primroses. 

Primula  obconica  grandiflora  is  the 
finest  large  flowered  form  of  this  winter- 
blooming  gem.  Also  get  some  seeds  of 
Primula  Forbesi  and  P.  fforibunda,  both 
are  little  beauties. 

Solanum  capsicastrum  nanum,  or 
Wetherell's  hybrids,  are  good  strains  of 
what  we  call  Jerusalem  cherry  plants,  so 
useful  for  its  ornamental  bright  orange 
berries  from  September  till  January.  Sow 
the  seeds  at  once. 

Saintpaulia  ionantha,  a  tiny  rosette- 
like greenhouse  plant  with  many  violet- 
like flowers     Sow  at  once. 

Stocks  —For  greenhouse  decoration  in 
earl V  spring  we  prefer  the  East  Lothian, 
and'intermediate  sections.  Sow  in  July 
or  early  August,  grow  the  plants  on  in 
pots,  winter  them  plunged  in  cold  but 
almost  frost  proof  frames,  and  bring 
them  indoors  as  ret|uired  for  blooming. 
Sown  in  spring  they  foi-m  a  succession  to 
10-week  stocks,  but  bloom  rather  spar- 
ingly in  fall.  Wintered  in  cold  frames  as 
above  they  m.-iy  also  be  planted  out  in 
spring  for  April  and  May  bf'ssoms. 

Streptocarpus,  new  hybrids.— The'e 
are  most  interesting  free-flowering,  and 
very  pretty  little  plants,  and  amateurs 
having  a  greenhouse  will  welcome  them. 
As  thev  are  a  little  hard  to  raise  from 
seed,  w'ith  window  care,  we  don't  recom- 
mend them  for  this  purpose. 


PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONSERVATORIES. 
In  the  conservatory  at  the  White 
House  immense  specimens  of  Indian  aza- 
leas present  a  magnificent  appearance, 
their  leaves  being  hidden  by  the  wealth  of 
bloom.  There  are  also  lots  of  azaleas 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  these  plants 
are  grown  on  from  year  to  year,  being 
planted  out  in  summer  in  a  frame  with 
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about  twelve  inches  of  leaf  mould  and 
sand  in  the  bottom.  Chinese  primroses 
were  fine.  At  the  last  potting  of  them  6- 
inch  pots  are  used,  about  two  inches  of 
finely  broken  pots  are  used  as  drainage, 
and  the  soil  is  composed  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure,  loam  and  sand  in  about 
equal  parts.  The  finer  varieties  of  Dutch 
hyacinths  are  grown  in  pots,  one  bulb 
to  a  5-inch  pot.  .\long  the  backs  ot 
the  benches  are  plants  of  Begonia  rubra, 
5  feet  high,  loade  1  with  flowers,  among 
these  are  arranged  Harrisii  lilies  and  in 
front  of  these  are  cinerarias  with  flowers 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  cinerarias 
are  grown  from  the  seedling  to  the  flow- 
ering stage  in  a  sunny  house  to  which  air 
is  admitted  plentifully  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit  it,  fire  heat  is  only 
given  to  keep  frost  out.  The  result  is  fine 
stubby  well-bloomed  plants.  They  are 
never  allowed  to  get  potbound,  or  very 
dry;  quite  a  large  quantity  of  manure  is 
used  in  the  soil.  Other  plantsin  full  flower 
are  imantophyllums  with  large  umbels  of 
showy  scarlet  flowers.  Some  plants  of 
the  sweet-scented  Daphne  odorata  are 
still  in  bloom,  but  this  plant  seems  to 
have  a  struggle  for  existence  in  the  green- 
houses, but  out  of  doors  it  is  one  of  our 
most  satisfactory  shrubs,  still  I  doubt  its 
hardiness  where  the  winters  are  more 
severe. 

Among  the  many  orchids  in  bloom  are 
large  specimens  of  Dendrohium  nobile 
hanging  from  the  roof  among  baskets  of 
ferns. 

Among  the  best  abutilons  in  bloom 
Golden  Fleece,  canary  yellow;  Splendens, 
red,  and  Snowdrift,  white,  are  very  satis- 
factory kinds.  For  an  edging  to  benches 
the  variegated  variety  called  Eclipse 
mixed  in  with  the  variegated  trailing 
vinca  and  plants  of  the  grass  called 
Isolepis  gracilis  make  a  pretty  combina- 
tion. Canna  Souv.  d'Antoine  Crozy  has 
behaved  exceeded  well  as  a  winter  bloom- 
ing plant,  the  crowns  were  started  in 
boxes  in  the  fall,  and  when  large  enough, 
transferred  to  6-inch  pots  in  which  they 
are  flowering.  During  the  period  of 
growth  thej'  were  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  a  warm  house  until  the  flowers  began 
to  open,  when  they  were  taken  to  a  cooler 
place.  The  plants  are  about  2I/2  feet  high; 
the  flowers  are  very  large,  scarlet,  with 
an  irregular  band  of  yellow  around  the 
margins  of  the  petals.  ImpatiensSultani, 
where  a  little  heat  can  be  given  it.  is  I 
think,  one  of  our  best  winter  blooming 
plants,  the  best  results  are  had  from  seed- 
lings, as  they  make  a  larger  growth  than 
cuttings  before  coming  into  flower.  It  is 
an  equally  good  thing  for  the  summer 
border,  where  it  seeds  freely;  a  pinch  of 
seed  can  be  sown  the  latterpart  of  Aug- 
ust or  earlier  and  grown  on.  Another 
good  thing  treated  in  the  same  wav  is 
Browallia  elata.  G.  W.  6. 

Washington. 


CyCflS  REVOLUTfl  WON'T  GROW. 

T.  J.,  Western  Massachusetts,  writes; 
"Two  years  ago  I  purchased  a  Cycas 
rcvoluta  (a  large  plant  for  a  5-inch  pot). 
It  has  failed  to  make  growth  for  two 
seasons.  I  repotted  it  a  year  ago,  and 
while  the  roots  looked  fresh  and  thrifty 
the  plant  failed  to  grow  last  season.  Can 
anything  be  done  except  to  give  time?" 

Ans.  If  the  roots  are  in  good  condition 
the  top  is  sure  to  grow,  but  it  often 
hai)pens  that  cycads  will  onlj-  throw  up 
a  head  of  leaveseverv  second  vear.  Don't 
force  it. 

Forcing  P.tjonies.— I  have  a  fine  red 
pfEony  now  in  bloom;  it  has  three  open 
flovi-crs   in  a  10-inch  pot.     The  root   was 


be  treated  to  secure  the  best   results 
forcing  next  season? 

Ans.  Keep  it  growing  and  in  good 
vigorous  condition  as  long  as  possible. 
When  properly  hardened  off'  it  may  be 
planted  or  plunaed  out  of  doors,  but  not 
in  a  hot  dry  place.  While  peonies,  if  not 
rushed  in  very  early,  may  force  fairly 
well  a  second  year,  it  is  much  better  to 
force  them  one  year,  then  plant  them  out 
to  rest  and  grow  for  another  year,  then 
lift  and  force  them  the  succeeding  one. 


IWy  BULB8  ffND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

1  am  not  a  gardener,  but  a  busy  busi- 
ness man.  I  have  a  small  old-fashioned 
lean-to  greenhouse  12x24-  feet,  which  I 
have  run  the  past  three  y«nrs  as  a  pleas- 
ant relief  from  business  cares.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  much  knowledge  in  the  garden- 
er's art,  but  as  I  enjoy  the  limited  time  I 
have  to  devote  to  the  care  of  my  plants 
I  naturally  have  fair  success  with  a  good 
portion  of  them. 

As  to  bulbs,  I  am  yet  a  student  in  their 
culture.  My  observation,  however, 
teaches  me  that  to  secure  good  results 
we  should  not  bring  them  into  heat  too 
soon  or  grow  them  in  a  high  temperature. 
I  pot  my  bulbs,  hyacinths,  tulips,  nar- 
cissus, etc.,  in  moist  soil  in  October  and 
November,  cover  them  with  about  an 
inch  of  sand,  and  set  them  in  a  trench  in 
a  cool  moist  cellar,  and  as  coal  ashes  are 
more  abundant  with  me  than  sand  I  then 
cover  them  with  three  and  four  inches  of 
this  material.  I  do  not  bring  them  into 
heat  until  they  have  made  three  to  five 
inches  of  growth,  say  from  the  middle  of 
January  to  the  last  of  February.  When 
brought  up  the  layer  of  loose  sand 
enables  me  to  shake  off"  the  sticky  coal 
ashes,  and  thus  leave  the  surface  of  the 
soil  with  clean  presentable  appearance. 
Many  of  my  hyacinths  when  brought  up 
this  winter  had  the  flower  head  developed 
to  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  while  the 
leaves  were  but  little  taller.  When  un- 
covered I  set  them  in  a  shady  place  for  a 
few  days,  or  until  the  foliage  darkens, 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  light  of 
my  1-ather  dark  greenhouse.  The  tem- 
perature of  my  house  is  kept  at  about 
60°  by  day  (without  sun  and  65°  to  75" 
with  sun)  and  at  about  50°  by  night. 

I  reserve  for  home  and  store  decoration 
a  portion  only  of  what  I  bring  into 
bloom,  sending  to  mA'  neighbors  and 
friends  the  greater  portion  of  what  I 
raise,  as  I  receive  more  enjoyment  in 
watching  their  development  than  in  re- 
taining them  after  they  are  in  bloom. 

I  now  (March  20)  have  in  perfectfon  a 
pot  of  Parrot  tulips — the  first  I  have 
grown — they  are  grand,  rivaling  the 
orchid,  I  wonder  this  bulb  is  not  oftener 
forced. 

My  results  with  lilies  (Z..//arr/s//)  this 
season  differs  from  what  it  was  in  former 
seasons.  In  previous  years  I  had  large 
bulbs  and  grew  them  in  a  vep-  moist  at- 
mosphere, at  about  65°  by  day  witho«t 
sun.  The  result  was  a  grow*h  of  seven 
to  nine  feet  in  height  with  eight  to 
thirteen  blossoms  to  a  stock.  This  season 
with  medium  sized  bulbs,  a  temperature 
of  5°  lower  and  with  a  much  less  moist 
atmosphere  my  plants  are  up  four  to  five 
feet  in  height  and  carry  but  four  to  seven 
buds.  I  think  the  size  of  bulbs  does  not 
wholly  account  for  the  inferior  results, 
but  that  the  difference  in  conditions  of 
growth  is  partly  accountable. 

I  have  two  pots  of  Cypripedium  specta- 
hile  with  six  and  eight  growths.  From 
the  stronger  of  these  growths  I  expect  to 
see  flower  bud  appear.  Should  the  weaker 


stalks  be  cut  out  to  throw  strength  into 
the  larger  growths? 

[Not  necessarily  unless  crowded.  But 
it  any  of  the  growths  are  quite  weak 
they  should  be  cut  out. — Ed.] 

A  year  ago  last  fall  I  planted  a  bed  of 
liaeonies.  The  prepared  ground  settled 
more  than  I  expected,  and  as  a  conse- 
<iuence  I  find  the  plants  will  be  some  three 
inches  below  usual  depth  when  the  bed  is 
properly  graded.  Will  the  plants  stand 
this  extra  covering  of  soil? 

[If  the  crowns  are  strong  flowering 
ones,  they  will  come  up  all  right  through 
three  inches  deep  of  covering,  but  if  any 
are  weak  we  would  pry  them  up  a  little 
with  a  fork.  It  is  well  to  have  them  a 
couple  of  inches  beneath  the  surface,  for 
as  years  pass  by  the  crowns  will  rise  up 
to  the  surface.— Ed.] 

Will  the  cosmos  bloom  in  October 
whether  planted  in  February,  March  or 
May? 

[Yes,  it  makes  no  difference.  The  same 
thing  is  common  in  chrysanthemums,  it 
doesn't  matter  whether  one  raises  them 
from  cuttings  put  in  in  January  or  May , the 
])lants  will  bloom  at  the  same  time  next 
( )ctobcr  or  November.— Ed.] 


PALM,  OXflLIS,  CyCLflMEN  flS  flOUSB  PLANTS. 

The  little  palm  Cocos  Weddeliana 
makes  a  dainty  centerpiece  for  the  dining 
table,  the  plants  growing  to  a  height  of 
12  to  30  inches  or  more.  Place  the  pot 
in  a  small  silver  pan  and  cover  the  top 
with  moss.  This  will  conserve  the  mois- 
ture. It  will  look  well  all  winter  and 
need  less  care  than  a  fern  pan. 

The  Bermuda  buttercup  oxalis  (O. 
cernua)  is  a  strong  grower  and  bears  on 
stifl!"  steins  clusters  of  bright  golden  yellow 
fragrant  flowers.  It  is  a  free  bloomer 
and  makes  a  sunny  spot  in  the  room 
when  in  flower. 

I  have  a  cyclamen  in  my  sitting  room 
at  the  present  time  that  has  been  bloom- 
ing for  four  months.  The  plant  is  IS  or 
20  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  crowned 
with  a  mass  of  more  than  fifty  rosy  pink 
flowers.  It  requires  plenty  of  water  and 
a  sunny  window  to  stand  in.  Sprinkle 
the  leaves  and  flowers  as  well  as  giving 
the  roots  water.  When  it  has  done 
flowering  dry  the  bulbs  off"  very  gradually, 
let  it  remain  in  the  pot  dry  during  the 
summer  until  August,  then  pot  again  in 
vcrv  light  soil  and  start  it  for  the  coming 
winter.  Potted  at  that  time  it  should  be 
in  flower  for  Christmas.  S.  M.  T. 


THE  POINSBTTlfl  flS  fl  WINDOW  PLANT. 

As  requested,  I  will  tell  how  I  treat  the 
poinsettia.  A  neighbor  who  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  his  treatment  gave  me  one 
that  looked  like  a  dried  stick.  I  set  it  in 
the  ground  in  a  6-inch  pot  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  house,  where  it  re- 
mained until  time  to  bring  in  plants  in 
the  fall.  It  showed  no  signs  of  life  until 
July.  I  repotted  it  when  I  brought  it  in 
and  set  the  pot  in  a  flower  table  with 
dirt  packed  around  it.  The  red  leaves  (or 
flowers)  opened  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber and  continued  brilliant  until  April. 
Last  June  I  cut  it  back  and  started  slips, 
which  I  found  easy  to  do  by  letting  them 
lay  two  or  three  days  until  the  cut  end 
dried  oft",  then  set  in  pots  which  I  placed 
in  a  shallow  box  and  packed  dirt  around 
the  pots.  I  kept  them  in  my  out  door 
nursery  wliere  they  were  shaded  bv  vines. 
In  the  fall  I  repotted  them.  Out  of  four- 
teen slips  eleven  grew  nicely,  and  what  I 
now  (March  20)  have  are  very  showy 
and  will  probably  remain  so  until  some- 
time in  April.    I  make  a  free  use  of  bone 
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meal,  mixing  it  with  the  soil  at  the  time 
of  repotting.  The  only  reason  I  can  see 
why  I  have  succeeded  where  others  have 
failed  is  in  the  fact  that  mine  are  kept  in 
a  moist  earth  having  an  under  drainage, 
while  others  I  know  of  have  kept  theirs 
where  the  outside  of  the  pots  were  dry, 
and  the  roots  coming  to  the  dry  sides  of 
the  pot  have  been  injured.  Nothing  in 
the  line  of  flowers  gives  me  more  pleasure 
in  winter  or  require  less  attention  than 
my  poinsettias.  It  is  now  four  years 
since  the  first  plant  was  given  me,  and  it 
is  now  branched  out  like  a  tree,  is  five 
feet  high.  I  keep  it  in  a  bay  window  on 
west  side  of  the  house. 

Brooklyn.  Mrs.  S.  B.  Terry. 

[The  fame  of  Mrs.  Terry's  poinsettias 
have  come  to  our  notice,  at  our  request 
she  has  very  kindly  given  us  her  method 
of  cultivation.  We  are  assured  by  a 
critical  florist  that  Mrs.  Terry's  i^oin- 
settias  are  as  fine  as  anything  seen  in  a 
greenhouse;  they  have  good  foliage,  short 
stems,  big  heads  of  bracts,  and  they  last 
long  in  beauty.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
floral  beauty  of  poinsettias,  calceolarias, 
and  a  good  many  other  plants  under 
favorable  conditions,  will  last  longer  in 
the  window  than  in  the  greenhouse.— Ed.] 


LftROE  flIBISCUS  BUSHES  WANTED. 

Edgemoor  writes:  "The  variety  that 
I  refer  to  has  no  relation  to  hollyhock. 
The  specimens  I  now  have  are,  1  should 
judge,  at  least  twenty-five  years  old  and 
are  cut  back  to  a  height  of  about  five 
feet.  They  bear  a  profusion  of  large,  bell 
shaped,  crimson  flowers,  and  bloom  all 
summer.  I  got  a  lot  a  couple  of  years 
ago;  but  they  were  too  small  to  be  effect- 
ive and  some  of  them  were  double  and  not 
nearly  as  showy  as  those  with  single 
flowers.  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of 
getting  what  I  desire?" 

Ans.  We  presume  you  refer  to  Hibiscus 
rosasinensis,  if  so,  florists  don't  keep 
large  plants  in  stock,  it  wouldn't  pay 
them  to,  you  should  put  an  advertisement 
in  Gardening  asking  for  what  you  want 
and  the  size  you  would  like  to  get.  If  it 
is  a  hibiscus  at  all,  it  must  belong  to  the 
same  family  as  the  hollyhock. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


fl  CROUP  OF  FINE  TREES. 

Mr.  Henry  Probasco  of  Cincinnati 
often  came  to  see  us  and  always  selected 
the  finest  and  rarest  conifers  we  had. 
Speaking  about  the  different  kinds,  one 
day,  and  that  they  would  lose  their 
lower  branches  or  get  partly  denuded 
after  a  certain  time,  he  quietly  turned  to 
me  and  said  "friend  Trumpy,  when  I  have 
enjoyed  their  beauty  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  I  consider  that  they  have  paid  me 
"far  more  in  pleasure  than  I  paid  for  them 
in  money,  and  I  can  afford  to  plant 
younger  ones  in  their  place."  He  took 
the  right  view  of  these  things.  But  there 
are  many  people  who  cannot  see  beauty 
in  trees  except  in  large,  mature  individ- 
uals. Who  can  stand  in  front  of  the 
Dosoris  or  Hunnewell  conifers,  and  they 
are  comparatively  young  plants,  without 
a  profound  sense  of  admiration  for  them? 
We  once  had  a  very  beautiful  group  of 
pine  trees  that  was  greatly  admired  by 
visitors,  we  took  specimens  of  all  our 
kinds  and  planted  them  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  where  they  grew  thrifty,  but  on  ac- 
count of  encroaching  town  improvements 
they  had  to  be  removed.     A  north-facing 


A  GROUP   OP  PINE   TREES. 


hillside  is  the  best  situation  for  such  a 
group,  which  if  necessary  might  also 
serve  as  a  windbreak,  and  on  the  sky  line 
they  are  to  the  north  what  the  palms  are 
to  the  south.  In  large  grounds  the  trees 
may  be  planted  50  apart,  closer  in 
moderate  sized  grounds,  and  in  small 
places  only  the  lesser  growing  sorts 
should  be  set  out.  The  group  as  marked 
in  the  accompanying  sketch  would  make 
a  handsome  showing. 

Key  to  group  oe  pines  {Pinus).  1, 
Bhotan  pine  (P.  excelsa);  2,  dense  flow- 
ered Japan  pine  (densiffora);  3,  Scotch 
(sylvestris);  4,  Austrian  {Austriaca);  5, 
American  white  pine  (Strobus);  6,  Cor- 
sican  (Laricio);  7,  dwarf  mountain 
(Mughus);  8,  red  {resinosa);  9;  Corean 
(Koraiensis);  10,  mountain-top  {monti- 
cola);  11,  Pyrenean  {Pyrenaica);  12, 
pilch  [rigida);  13,  dwarf  white  (Strobus 
compacta);  14,  Austrian;  15.  dwarf 
mountain.  J.  R.  Trump  v. 

Kissena,  L.  I. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS    FOR    HOLDING    RIVER 
EMBANKMENTS. 

The  covering  of  banks  of  streams  and 
rivers  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  suitable  for  binding  the  soil  and 
holding  the  banks  intact,  so  as  to  resist 
the  erosion  resulting  from  periodic  inun- 
dations, is  an  important  question.  For 
holding  the  banks  of  streams  of  a  mixed 
clay  nature,  the  black  willow  [Salix 
nigra),  peach  willow  (S.  amygdaloides), 
and  golden  willow  are  excellent  and  so 
are  the  lower  growing  purple  willow  (S. 
purpureum),  the  long-leaved  willow  (S. 
longi folia)  and  the  basket  willow  (S. 
viwinalis).  The  last  named  holds  banks 
in  this  neighborhood  with  wonderful 
tenacity.  The  shining-leaved  willow  has 
been  tried,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  is  however,  fine  as  a  nurse  plant 
in  plantations.  The  two  alders  {Alniis 
incana  and  A.  serrulata)  are  two  stand- 
ard plants  for  holding  banks.  Once  they 
are  established  they  resist  the  action  of 
ice  and  floods  with  remarkable  success. 
False  indigo  (Amorpha  /rut;cosa)  spreads 
rapidly  and  is  very  persistent,  bladder 
senna  (Colutea)  is  also  very  serviceable, 
and  so  too  are  the  red  osier  dogwood  and 
the  panicled  dogwood,  the  last  named 
forms  dense  thickets  and  is  excellent  for 
holding  the  banks  of  streams.  The  two 
wild  grape  vines  (  Vitis  riparia  and  V. 
cordifolia)  are  good  and  the  climbing  bit- 
ter-sweet [Celastnis  scaridens),  the  vir- 
gin's bower  {Clematis  Virginiana)  and 
Virginia  creeper,  all  hold  the  soil  tenac- 
iously once  they  are  established. 

Among  large  trees  the  Carolina  poplar 
is  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose.  The 
American  white  elm,  the  western  plane, 
the  white  and  red  maples  and  yellow  and 
red  birch  are  all  good.  Among  small  trees 
the  different  native  thorns,  such  as  black 
or  pear  thorn,  scarlet  fruited  thorn  and 
dotted  fruited  thorn, are  good;  they  grow 


slowly,  but  once  established  they  resist 
well  the  action  of  water. 

In  planting  sandy  slopes  or  embank- 
ments, if  they  are  very  ste  p  it  is  first  im- 
portant to  have  them  graded  or  cut  down 
to  the  angle  of  repose,  otherwise  heavy 
rains,  thunderstorms  and  spring  thaws 
will  constantly  wash  the  soil  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  and  leavethe  rootsof 
plants  bare,  so  that  they  will  make  but 
little  progress.  Our  native  staghorn, 
smooth  and  dwarf  sumachs,  are  good  on 
sandy  slopes,  the  last  named  is  a  little 
difficult  to  establish  and  perhaps  not 
more  than  507o  will  live,  but  once  it 
starts  it  grows  rapidly.  The  sand  plum 
(Prunus  pumila)  is  most  excellent  on 
sterile  sandy  slopes,  and  the  beach  plum 
(P.  maritim'a)  does  well.  The  purple  wil- 
low, shining-leaved  willow,  the  dwarf 
willow  (Salix  tristis),  long-leaved  willo^v 
and  S  glaucopbylla  and  others  do  well 
on  sterile  sandy  slopes.  Bay  berry  (My- 
rica  cerifera)  is  an  admirable  shrub  for 
sand  banks,  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  best. 
Bladder  senna  does  well  and  multiplies 
rapidly.  It  has  taken  possession  of  some 
sterile  banks  in  this  neighborhood  un- 
aided. If  the  sand  is  of  a  loamy  nature 
box  thorn  (Lycium)  will  do  well.  The 
Carolina  poplar,  Mahaleb  cherry,  Euro- 
pean birch,  canoe  birch  and  American 
white  birch  and  the  red  pine,  pitch  pine 
and  Scotch  pine  will  all  do  fairly  well  on 
sandy  banks. 

On  banks  or  slopes  of  a  somewhat  rocky 
nature,  the  buffalo  berrj'  (Shepherdia 
Canadensis)  is  excellent;  the  New  Jersey 
tea  (Ceanotius)  does  well  and  the  prairie 
vi'iWow  (Salix  hitmilis  and  S.  tristis)  are 
suitable.  The  snowberry  (Sympbori- 
carpus)  does  well  on  rocky  slopes  in  this 
neighborhood.  A  good  many  of  our  wild 
roses  do  well  on  rocky  land;  R.  humilis 
is  one  of  the  best  and  R.  Wichuraiana  is 
also  admirable.  If  there  are  seams  of 
fairly  good  soil  Hall's  honeysuckle  will 
spread  nicely  and  the  common  woodbine 
(Lonicera  grata)  and  the  yellow  flower- 
ing honeysuckle  (Z..  /lava)  do  admirably 
among  rocks.  The  bush  honeysuckle 
(Diervilla  triiida)  is  very  suitable;  Euotiy- 
mus  radicans  does  well  if  there  are  seams 
of  fairly  good  soil  for  it  to  root  into,  and 
Viburnum  acerifolium  and  V.  pubescens 
are  useful.  The  yellow,  bristly  and 
clammy  locusts  are  good;  once  they  take 
posession,  if  they  are  cut  back  they  will 
sucker  persistently  and  take  possession. 
Among  evergreens  the  common  juniper  is 
good,  the  Canadian  yew  does  well  in  the 
shade,  and  the  red  cedar,  pitch  pine  and 
red  pine  will  do  well  on  mixed  rocky 
slopes.  J.  Dunbar. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES  THAT  HAY  CROW  ON  CLAY  HILLS. 

In  my  rambles  I  havesecn  the  following 
trees  and  shrubs  growing  on  poor  clay 
hills.  Very  likely  some  of  them  may  be 
noted   in  botanical  books  as  growing  in 
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low  wet  ground,  as  many  trees  grow 
most  plentilul  in  such  places  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  seeds  will  not  germinate 
in  dry  ground.  In  preparing  the  holes 
for  the  trees  use  the  pick  axe  or  grub  hoe 
very  freely  and  break  up  the  clay  for 
some  distance  from  where  the  roots  will 
reach  when  planted  to  hold  the  rain  and 
moisture  in  the  surroundings.  To  give 
the  trees  a  good  start  some  rich  soil  will 
be  required  to  intermix  around  the  roots, 
and  leaves  or  any  trash  in  the  vicinity 
should  be  used  as  a  mulch  which  can  be 
held  in  place  by  a  few  stones  or  lumps  of 
clay.  It  is  essential  that  each  tree  or 
plant  should  be  tramped  firmly  to 
exclude  the  air  from  the  roots  before  the 
mulching  is  put  on.  Nearly  all  the  hardy 
evergreens  can  be  made  to  grow  in  such 
land,  but  it  would  be  better  to  delay  that 
until  another  year,  having  the  ground 
dug  up  to  lie  loosely  over  winter. 

Black  walnut,  hickories  in  variety, 
butternuts,  black  and  yellow  locust, 
honey  locust,  American  thorn  trees, 
Kentucky  coffee  trees,  native  crab,  white, 
red  and  black  oaks,  black  cherry  (Prunus 
serotina),  red  cherrj-  (P.  Pennsylvanica), 
ironwood,  hop  hornbeam,  sugar  maple, 
ash-leaved  maple,  striped  maple  and 
mountain  maples,  green  ash,  American 
mountain  ash,  and  paper  and  canoe  birch. 
Among  lesser  growth  or  shrubs  I  have 
found  snowberry,calycanthus,  Juneberry, 
witch  hazel,  barberry,  sumach,  American 
and  European  euonymus,  nine-bark 
spira-a,  and  any  other  strong  deep  root- 
ing shrubs,  especially  those  having  tap 
roots    and    which  root  deeply   in    their 


natural  state.  To  these  I  would  add 
lilacs,  high  bush  cranberry,  Japan  honey- 
suckle,  Virginia  creeper  and  bittersweet. 

The  red  maples  and  poplars  would  do 
well  for  twenty  years,  maybe,  after  that, 
however,  they  would  fail. 

Waukegan,  111.         Robert  Douglas. 

CLEMATIS  AND  SHRUBS  IN  MY  GARDEN. 

I  send  you  a  photo  of  a  Clematis  pani- 
culata,  which  made  a  remarkable  bloom 
for  its  age.  It  was  a  25  cent  plant  set 
out  in  October,  1894,  mulched  with  leaves 
through  the  winter,  and  is  now  (Septem- 
bec,  1895)  as  you  see  it,  though  the  pho- 
tograph does  not  really  give  one  a  fair 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  bloom.  Those 
pillars  support  a  porch  built  over  the  cel- 
lar door,  are  12  feet  high,  and  the  space 
between  them  is  10  feet.  A  piece  of  wide 
meshed  wire  was  put  up  and  folded  back 
to  the  pillar  as  one  drapes  a  curtain,  but 
there  was  not  enough  room  for  this 
ambitious  vine,  so  some  simple  wires  were 
strung  across  to  the  next  post  to  help 
out.    There  were  a  half  dozen  of  these. 

Clematis  plants  set  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hood at  the  same  time  with  similar  care, 
which  only  means  mulching  and  watering 
in  dry  times,  but  none  has  done  so  well 
as  this  one,  and  we  give  the  credit  to  the 
location  on  the  east  side  of  the  house. 
There  are  also  fine  thrifty  blooming 
plants  of  C  Henn-ii  and  Jackmanni  near 
by;  the  leaves  of  the  Jackmann's  are  at 
the  edge  of  the  photo.  Our  town  pos- 
sesses several  large  ten-year-old  plants  of 
Jackmann's  that  bloom  in  masses  every 
season  and  seem  to  know  nothing  of  any 


disease,  but  young  plants  frequently  turn 
brown  and  die  down  in  few  days  after 
blooming.  In  this  latitude  we  sigh  to 
think  that  houses  cannot  be  sheds,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  so  that  there  can 
be  more  of  the  "east  side"  to  plant 
against. 

Grouped  round  our  clematis  are  very 
fine  plants  of  Wiegelia  rosea  and  Spirwa 
prunifolia  ff.  pA,  both  of  which  are  difii- 
cult  to  have  in  good  form  unless  thus  pro- 
tected by  the  house  from  our  cutting  west 
wind.  Spiraeas  are  the  feature  of  this 
garden.  Ten  years  ago  all  of  the  white 
spiraeas  in  Ellwanger&  Barry's  catalogue 
were  set  out  and  we  wonder  that  they 
are  not  more  extensively  grown,  as  they 
need  only  ordinary  care  and  soil,  are 
mostly  perfectly  hardy,  and  they  never 
become  overgrown.  Every  spring  they 
giveus  a  successionof  thedaintiestsprays 
for  cutting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  thegrounds.  Van  Hou  te's 
makes  a  fountain  of  bloom,  bemg  natu- 
rally of  a  superior  habit,  but  when 
exposed  to  west  winds  should  be  wrapped 
with  straw  until  established.  Trilobata, 
cratxgifolia,  luxuriosa  and  crenata  are 
perhaps  the  best  and  much  alike,  but 
slightly  succeed  each  other  and  prolong 
tne  blooming  season.  The  beautiful 
double  Reevesi  is  more  tender  and  has  to 
be  tucked  into  sheltered  spots,  and  no 
wonder,  for  I  found  it  doing  well  in  the 
Nassau  Bahamas.  The  various  forms  of 
S.  callosa,  though  not  quite  so  showy, 
are  longer  in  bloom  and  later  and  quite 
indispensable  to  any  shrub  lover.  This 
garden  also  contains  the  largest  Hydran- 
gea panicalata  grandiHora  in  the" town. 
Some  years  ago  a  piano  box  fell  upon  it, 
breaking  all  the  wood  short  off,  and  thus 
it  was  we  learned  the  secret  to  cut  it  back. 
For  years  we  boasted  of  our  Japan  snow- 
ball, but  last  winter  it  was  killed  to  the 
ground  and  now  refuses  to  make  good 
young  growth,  but  we  feel  that  we  have 
a  permanent  thing  in  the  spiraeas. 

Crown  Point,  Indiana.  F.  N.  B. 


SOME  SELECT  flflRDY  SHRUBS. 

Several  of  the  hypericunis  are  profuse 
and  beautiful  garden  shrubs  of  small  size. 
H.  multifforum  grows  about  2  feet  high, 
and  is  quite  bushy,  and  is  in  bloom  from 
July  to  September.  It  dies  down  to  the 
ground  every  winter  like  a  hei-baceous 
plant,  but  comes  up  the  following  spring 
stronger  than  before.  .\11  hypericums 
have  yellow  blossoms.  H.  aureum  and 
//.  proli/icum  are  both  small  shrubs  and 
very  free  blooming,  and  H.  Moserianum 
is  a  dwarf  almost  herbaceous  form  of 
recent  introduction  that  has  large,  showy 
blossoms  all  summer  long. 

Itea  virginica  is  a  little  gem  among 
native  shrubs.  It  bears  a  large  crop  of 
small  racemes  of  white  flowers  in  summer, 
and  its  foliage  colors  up  splendidly  in  fall. 
It  likes  moist  ground  to  grow  in." 

The  California  privet  {Ligustrum  oval- 
ifolium)  is  indispensable  either  as  a  hedge 
plant  or  a  specimen  individual;  its  leaves 
are  almost  evergreen,  and  large  plants 
bear  a  good  crop  of  panicles  of  white, 
scented  blossoms. 

Among  the  bush  honeysuckles  be  sure  to 
get  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  the  fragrant 
bush  honeysuckle,  which  comes  into 
bloom  in  earliest  spring  and  before  the 
leaves  appear;  and  the  alba  and  the  rubra 
grandiflora  forms  of  the  Tartarian  bush 
honeysuckles. 

The  mock  oranges  or  syringas  (Pi/'/a- 
delphus)  contain  many  desirable  sorts, 
but  for  general  purposes  the  large  white- 
flowered  one  called  grandiSorus  and  the 
fragrant  one,  coronarius,  and  its  yellow 
leaved  form,  are  the  ones  we  cannotomit. 
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The  shrubby  potentilla  (P.  fruticosa)  is 
admissible  into  good  company  because  of 
its  continuous  and  late  blooming  quali- 
ities.  It  makes  a  small  bushy  shrub  with 
yellow  blossoms. 

The  winterbirry  bushes (PnHos) should 
find  a  place  somewhere  in  our  gardens; 
they  grow  wild  as  large  shrubs  in  our 
swamps,  but  they  will  grow  just  as  well 
in  our  gardens  in  ordinarily  good  soil.  P. 
verticillata  has  dark  red  berries  that  last 
on  the  bushes  a  long  time;  and  P.  Ixvi- 
gata  has  orange  red  larger  fruit. 

Flushing,  L.  I.  J.  R.  Trimpy. 


Roses  for  New  Hampshire.—].  H.  0., 
Glen  Station,  N.  H.,  asks:  "Can  I  get 
roses  and  plant  them  in  my  garden  now, 
and  have  them  bloom  this  summer,  and 
so,  what  kinds?  Will  roses  from  Indiana 
do  well  here  near  the  White  Mountains? 
Can  I  get  varieties  that  will  bloom  from 
the  firstof  July  till  thelastof  September?" 
Ans.  Yes,  you  can  grow  fine  roses,  so  far 
as  your  climate  is  concerned,  in  fact  in  the 
case  of  H.  P.  or  hardy  roses  you  may  be 
able  to  grow  them  better  than  we  can; 
they  will  be  a  little  later  in  coming  into 
bloom  in  June,  but  they  will  last  longer 
with  you  when  they  (to  open,  and  your 
cooler  nights  will  give  you  finer  flowers; 
besides,  you  will  have  less  trouble  from 
rose  bugs  than  we  have.  Add  to  this  the 
solid  rest  and  secure  coating  ol  snow  they 
will  have  all  winter,  and  you  have  the 
advantage  as  regards  hardy  roses.  If 
you  grow  a  lot  of  varieties  and  cutofttiie 
old  flowers  and  heps  as  soon  as  they 
form  you  will  probablj'  get  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  second  ci  op  flowers  in  late  summer 
and  fall.  By  planting  a  lot  of  China, 
Bourbon  and  Tea  roses  in  May  and  tak- 
ing good  care  of  them  yi  u  should  get  a 
nice  lot  of  bloom  from  them  after  mid- 
summer. But  as  they  may  not  be  hardy 
with  3'ou,  you  had  better  cut  them  back 
considerably  in  October,  and  lift  and  plant 
them  in  boxes  to  store  past  over  winter 
in  a  cool  but  frost-proof  cellar  such  as  you 
winter  your  potatoes  in.  Plant  them  out 
again  next  April  or  May.  Yes,  roses  from 
Indiana  should  grow  well  enough  with 
you;  it  doesn't  depend  so  much  on  from 
what  state  you  get  them  as  the  condition 
they  are  in  when  received. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  QUE«TIONS. 

A.  V.  M.,  Lenrix  Road,  Brooklyn,  asks: 

1.  Have  youorany  of  your  correspond- 
ents ever  seen  the  "new  hybrid"  of  the 
Oriental  poppy  (Papaver  On'entale)? 
They  are  advertised  as  being  salmon, 
pink  and  cherry  colored.  I  have  bought 
plants  from  various  responsible  nursery- 
men, and  they  have  all  turned  out  like 
the  parent,  and  havecost  me  both  money 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  Do  such  hybrids 
exist  only  in  catalogues? 

Ans.  We  don't  vouch  for  the  "hybrids." 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  break 
in  color  has  been  obtained,  and  that  now 
we  have  various  shades  of  salmon,  pink 
or  red,  but  to  our  liking  none  as  beauti- 
ful as  that  of  the  typical  plant.  We  had 
them  at  Dosoris,  having  got  the  plants 
from  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

2.  Iris  pumila  alba,  much  grown  as  an 
edging  plant  in  Mexico,  and  which  I  have 
sought  for  here  in  vain,  where  can  I  get 
it? 

Ans.  We  don't  know.  Probably  some 
of  ou"-  hardy  plant  florists  could  get  it 
for  you  either  here  or  in  Europe.  If  it  is 
so   nice   in   Mexico,  we  believe   it   would 


look  well  too  in  Schenley  Park,  so  we 
also  must  try  to  get  some  of  it. 

3.  Azalea  mollis.  Is  it  dwarf,  how 
large  a  plant  does  it  become,  and  is  it 
hardy  on  Long  Island? 

Ans.  It  is  a  Chinese  deciduous  shrub, 
perfectly  hardy  on  Long  Island,  and 
grows  from  one  to  four  or  more  feet  in 
height,  small  plants  blooming  freely.  It 
is  a  verj'  beautiful  species  with  whitish 
and  pale,  soft  yellow  or  yellow  to  flame 
colored  flowers  of  good  size.  Drive  over  to 
Parson's  nurseries  at  Flushing  about  the 
first  of  June  and  see  it  in  bloom. 

4-.  Tree  pieouies.  Do  the  finest  ones 
come  from  Japan  or  are  they  the  product 
of  European  hybridizers?  When  is  the 
best  time  for  planting  them,  and  how  far 
apart  should  they  be  set? 

Ans.  In  the  case  of  single-flowered  ones 
tie  most  beautiful  that  we  have  seen 
came  from  Japan.  At  Dosoris  we  got 
them  through  H.  H.  Berger  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco.  The  fullest  double-flowered 
sorts  are  of  European  production.  We 
prefer  fall  planting,  but  it  matters  very 
little,  for  we  have  had  excellent  success 
planting  them  in  spring.  The  great  secret 
in  the  successful  cultivation  of  tree 
paeonies  is  good  deeply  worked  soil,  rather 
moist  and  never  very  dry  in  summer, 
and  an  open  but  sheltered  spot. 

MY  GARDEN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Gardej^ing  near 
two  years  and  must  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it,  as  it  gives  me  so  much 
information  about  hardy  shrubs  and 
plants,  which  are  my  favorites.  [Then, 
for  the  little  they  will  cost  you  should  get 
Gardening  from  its  first  number;  if  you 
don't  you'll  miss  a  deal  of  very  valuable 
information  and  some  of  the  finest  illus- 
trations from  life  that  have  ever  been 
published.  Write  to  the  publisher  about 
it.— Ed.]  But  I  like  all  flowers.  Let  me 
advise  your  readers  not  to  miss  having 
a  bed  of  dwarf  cannas  like  Mme.  Crozy, 
they  are  fine. 

Of  hardy  roses  I  have  fifteen  kinds.  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  soft  pink,  and  Earl  of  Duf- 
ferin,  velvety  crimson,  are  good;  the 
climbing  La  France  isn't  much  of  a 
climber,  but  it  blooms  well;  Vick's  Caprice 
flowers  freely,  Dinsmore  is  such  a  free 
bloomer  that  it  doesn't  perfect  all  of  its 
flowers;  and  I  can  hardly  wait  for  my 
Crimson  Rambler  to  come  into  bloom,  it 
has  been  praised  so  highly. 

Of  clematises  I  have  crispa,  coccinea, 
JacUmannii,  Hearyi,  and  paniculata  and 
they  all  are  fine.  How  about  Countess 
of  Lovelace?  [Large,  double-flowered, 
rich  purple;  if  the  disease  keeps  away,  of 
course  you  can  grow  it.  But  be  sure  you 
get  Flawmula.  it  has  flowers  like  pani- 
culata, very  fragant  and  appearing  a  few 
weeks  before  those  of  the  latter. — Ed.] 

I  have  greatmany  hardy  shrubs,  mostly 
young  plants,  but  I  want  every  other 
hardy  shrub  and  perennial  that  has 
merit.  I  have  a  trailing  hollyhock— 
everybody  ought  to  have  it,  for  it  bears 
more  flowers  than  any  other  plant  I 
know.  [Its  proper  botanical  name  is 
Callirrhoe  involucrata,  and  English  one 
crimson-flowered  poppy-mallow.  It  be- 
longs to  the  mallow  family  of  plants  and 
so  does  the  hollyhock,  but  creeping- 
hollyhock  is  a  rather  far-fetched  name. 
-Ed.] 

Is  Azalea  mollis  hardy  here?  [With 
shelter  at  all  times,  moisture  in  the 
ground  in  summer,  and  not  more  than 
5°  or  6°  below  zero  in  winter  it  should  be 
hardy. — Ed  ]  I  have  some  rhododen- 
drons; they  are  such  grand  shrubs  that  1 
would  like  to  plant  them  in  every  good 
place  I  see  around  town. 


Has  the  Chinese  tamarix  any  other 
name?  I  cannot  find  it  in  any  catalogue. 
[By  sending  to  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flush- 
ing, N.\'.;  Ellwanger&  Barry, Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  several  other  of  the  nurserv-- 
men  advertising  in  Gardening  you  will 
get  the  genuine  article  under  it  true 
name.- Ed  ]     George  A.  Armhruster. 

TAE    GLADIOLUS. 

The  fo  lowing  questions  are  by  the  edi- 
tor and  the  answers  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Joerg,  the  gladiolus  foreman  at  Floral 
P.  rk,  L.  I.  Practically  Mr.  Joerg  knows 
more  about  gladiolus  than  any  other 
man  we  ever  met,  and  during  the  past 
twenty  years  has  handled  millions  upon 
millions  of  these  bulbs,  tending  them  in 
every  stage  of  their  growth  and  rest,  and 
selecting  and  breeding  them  for  new  vari- 

1.  Is  Gladiolus  Gandavensis  degener- 
ating? 

Ans.  No,  at  least  not  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

2.  Can  you  grow  as  good  Gandavensis 
to-day  as  you  did  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago? 

Ans.    Yes,  every  bit  as  good. 

3.  What  soil  do  you  prefer  for  gladioli 
in  general? 

Ans.  Light  sandy  loam  makes  the 
smoothest  bulbs,  and  the  bulbs  J  re  equally 
as  large,  and  the  flowers  as  fine  or  finer 
than  when  grown  on  heavy  soil. 

-t.    How  about  draining  the  land? 

Ans. .  In  the  case  of  heavy  soil  it  should 
have  perfect  drainage  both  as  regards 
water  in  summer  and  winter.  But  in  our 
light  land  here  we  have  no  need  of  arti- 
ficial drainage,  the  natural  is  enough. 

5.  What  iertilizer  do  you  use  for 
gladioli? 

Ans.  Stable  manure.  This  is  very 
handy  for  us  to  get.  As  we  are  only  a 
few  miles  out  from  New  York,  and  close 
by  the  station,  with  the  fields  on  either 
side  of  the  track,  we  get  the  manure  out 
in  carloads,  throw  it  off  on  the  side  where 
wanted  and  haul  it  right  out  on  to  the 
land. 

6.  Do  you  use  this  manure  on  the  land 
the  same  spring  as  you  plant  the  bulbs  in 
it,  or  for  theprevi  /us  year'scrop.orhow? 

Ans.  We  put  it  on  in  the  fall  broadcast 
and  plow  it  under.  The  spring  following 
we  plant  the  bulbs  there. 

7.  How  wide  apart  are  the  rows? 
Ans.    Three  feet. 

8.  How  deep  do  you  plant  the  bulbs? 
Ans.     I  hat  depends  on  the  size  of  the 

bulbs.  Largest  size  bulbs  are  planted 
about  five  inches  deep;  medium  sized  ones 
two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  under  the 
surface;  and  small  ones  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches. 

9.  How  close  do  you  plant  the  bulbs 
in  the  row? 

Ans.  We  plant  two  rows  in  each  drill, 
setting  the  bulbs— the  large  ones— three 
to  four  inches  apart  each  way,  thus 
°o°o°o°o°o  ;  the  lesser  ones  proportion- 
ately closer. 

10.  About  what  time  in  spring  do  you 
plant? 

Ans.  As  we  plant  so  many  it  takes  us 
some  weeks  to  get  them  out;  but  about 
the  first  of  May  when  the  gi'ound  is  nice 
and  mellow  is  a  good  time. 

11.  When  do  you  take  up  the  bulbs? 
.4ns.    We  begin  lifting    in    September, 

continuing  into  October.  Try  and  get 
them  out  of  the  ground  before  the  tops 
die  down. 

12.  How  do  you  winter  them? 

Ans.  The  stems  are  cut  ofl  at  lifting 
time  and  the  bulbs  gathered  and  filled 
into  wooden  traj'S  or  flats,  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  and  these  are  stored  in  a 
building  on  racks,  with   plenty   room  for 
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ventilation  between  the  boxes  and  pas- 
sageways between  the  racks. 

13.  At  what  temperature  do  you  keep 
this  store  house  in  winter? 

-Ins.    45°  to  50°. 

1-t.    Do  you  clean  the  bulbs  in  winter? 

Ans.  Yes.  after  they  are  perfectly  dry. 
Don't  strip  off  any  skin.  They  naturally 
lose  their  outer  skin  towards  spring  when 
handled. 

15.  Do  the  bulbs  ever  shrivel  or  dry  up 
before  planting  time? 

.4ns.  No,  they  will  cot  shrivel  in  that 
temperature. 

16.  What  would  you  advise  doing  with 
bulbs  that  sprout  in  the  house  before  it  is 
time  to  plant  them  out? 

Ans.  In  the  case  of  Snow  White  and 
other  kinds  that  are  poor  breeders  we 
wouldn't  do  anything,  )ust  let  them  alone 
till  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out;  but  in  the 
case  of  Shakespeare  and  other  good 
breeders  we  would  break  off  the  shoots. 

17.  Can  you  depend  on  the  popular 
varieties  coming  good  every  succeeding 
summer? 

Ans.  Yes,  if  trealed  properly  and  the 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable. 

18.  Name  25  of  the  best  varieties  of 
gladiolus  (not  to  include  any  of  Childsii) 
lor  amateurs  to  grow. 

.4ns.  Abricote.— Apricot-rose,  tinged 
lilac. 

Augusta.— Almost  white. 

Aurora.— Salmon  rose,  blotched  cherry, 
streaked  violet. 

Africaine. — Darkest  crimson  with  white 
in  throat. 

Archduchess  Marie-Christine.— White 
tinged  with  purple  and  suffused  with  car- 
mine. 

Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.— Lilac,  rose 
and  purple. 

Cameleon.— Lilac,  slate,  creamy,  and 
white  line  in  center  ot  petals. 

Corsaire. — Velvety  scarlet  tinted  on 
edge  with  brown. 

Carnation.— White  ground  tinted  and 
blotched  with  carmine. 

Canary  Bird.— Our  best  yellow. 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh. — Purplish  rose 
striped  with  carmine. 

Flamboyant.— Bright  scarlet. 

Fleur  de  Lys. — White,  stained  with  vio- 
let in  the  throat. 

(jrand  Rouge.— Bright  scarlet. 

Hesperide.— White,  blotched  and  flaked 
with  salmon. 

Mme.  .\uber.— Rosy  lilac,  dappled  rose, 
creamy  white  blotch. 

Marie  Berger.— Rosy  lilac,  blotched  and 
striped  with  red. 

Mile.  Marie  Mies.— Rose,   flamed  with 


Octoroon  — Salmon  pink. 
I'yramide. — Orange  rose. 
Shakespeare.— White  suffused  with  car- 
nine,  and  large  rosy  blotch. 


Snow  White.-The  whitest  of  all  gladioli. 

Therese  de  Vilmorin. — Creamy  white 
with  purplish  rose  stripes  in  center. 

Victor  Jacqueminot.— Violet,  orange 
and  scarlet,  white  blotch. 

19.  What  are  the  ten  best  varieties  of 
gladiolus  Childsii? 

Ans.  Aurea  Superba. — Soft  orange 
scarlet  with  white  blotches  and  mottling, 
with  white  and  vermilion  in  throat. 

Ben  Hur. — Very  large,  salmon  rose 
flaked  and  shaded  with  smoky  purple; 
throat  mottled. 

Daisy  Leland.— Very  large,  bright  rosy 
pink. 

Dr.  Sellew  —Rosy  crimson,  pencilled 
darker;  white  throat, 

Mrs.  La  Mance. — White  shaded  with 
lilac. 

Mrs.  Beecher.- Rosy  crimson,  white 
throat. 

Ruby.— Rich  ruby  red,  with  violet  and 
white  mottling  in  throat. 

Senator  Childs. — Deep  glowing  red  with 
large  white  marking  in  throat. 

Splendor.— Soft  rose,  magenta  stains, 
and  purple  and  white  mottlings. 

^'m.  Falconer. — Very  large,  pink,  throat 
spotted  with  pink  and  white. 


TflREB   OLD  FASHIONED  OflRDEN    FLOWERS. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  three  little  border 
flowers  that  used  to  grow  in  my  parents' 
garden  in  Germany  and  which  I  haven't 
seen  for  more  than  thirt3-  years.  They 
were  very  hardy  and  endured  our  severest 
winters.  I  will  give  first  their  names  in 
German. 

1.  Mannertreu,  Cynoglossum  Ompha- 
locles  verna.  It  is  a  splendid  blue,  starry 
flower  like  a  forget-me-not,  but  darker, 
and  it  has  broad  foliage.  I  do  not  know 
its  English  name.  [The  creeping  forget- 
me-not  (Omphalodes  verna), a  little  ge  n  to 
spread  about  in  a  moist  spot  in  the  rock 
garden  or  border  where  it  won't  get 
covered  over  and  choked  by  largerplants; 
it  blooms  in  early  sprin",  and  prefers 
shade  from  warm  sunshine.  Thrives 
admirably  in  this  country  providing  it  is 
protected  from  hot  sunshine  and  drouth. 
Capital  to  spread  about  among  dwarf 
ierns. — Ed.] 

2.  Porzeblan  blume,  Steinbrech,  Saxi- 
fraga  umbrosa.  It  is  a  delicate  little 
flower  as  if  moulded  of  porcelain  and  not 
larger  than  a  forget-me-not,  but  its  color 
is  white  with  red  dots.  [Commonly 
called  London  Pride.  We  used  to  grow  it 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  it  never  took 
very  kindly  to  outdoor  cultivation  there. 
In  a  cold  frame  it  behaved  very  well.  At 
Dosoris  it  didn't  do  well.  Under  special 
cultivation  we  arc  satisfied  that  it  can  be 
made  to  grow  well.  In  Europe  it  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  plants  for  cushions  or 
making  edgings  to  borders  one  can  grow 


and  it  often  naturalizes  itself  in  the  grass. 
—Ed.] 

3.  Tausendschonchen,  Bellis  perennis 
purpurea.  It  was  a  darkest  scarlet  daisy, 
low  growing  like  the  wild  "little  crimson 
tipped"  one,  but  very  full  rayed  and 
double.  [There  is  a  large  variety  of 
double  daisies  in  common  cultivation  in 
this  country,  and  the  very  double  crimson 
one  you  refer  to  is  not  uncommon.  They 
are  hardy  enough  so  far  as  our  winters 
are  concerned  providmg  they  get  a  light 
mulching  over  them  to  save  tliem  from 
strong  light,  but  our  hot  summers  are 
very  kilhng  to  them.  They  like  a  cool, 
moist,  slightly  shaded  spot  in  summer. 
—Ed.] 


FLOWER  BED  DESIGN. 

This  design  shows  a  tulip  garden  in 
spring.  A  marked  feature  is  to  make  a 
good  display  ot  a  few  striking  and  dis- 
tinct colors,  namely  crimson,  rose,  yellow, 
and  white.  While  more  colors  may  be 
used  if  desired  it  is  not  well  to  have  too 
many,  lest  the  effect  might  appear 
muddled.  Another  point  to  observe  is 
rather  than  spread  the  beds  broadcast 
over  alargebreadthof  ground, it  is  better 
to  keep  them  together  into  a  design, 
allowing  room  enough  between  the  beds 
for  visitors  to  walk  about  with  comfort 
and  without  touching  the  tulips.  Mr. 
Jensen's  design  has  2-feet  wide  spaces  be- 
tween the  beds,  but  we  would  suggest  that 
these  spaces  be  increased  to  4  feet  wide. 
Indeed ,  if  room  is  abundant,  it  wouldn't  be 
too  much  to  double  the  size  of  the  design  by 
drawing  it  to  a  scale  of  10  feet  to  the 
inch  instead  of  5  feet  to  the  inch.  The 
pathways  between  the  beds  may  be  of 
sod  or  gravel,  but  sod  is  the  preferable 
one.  As  soon  as  the  tulips  have  done 
blooming  they  should  be  lifted  and  pre- 
pared by  resting  for  another  season's 
work,  and  the  beds  at  once  refilled  with 
summer  bedding  plants. 

FLOWER  BEDS  DESIGN — TULIPS. 

1 .    Crimson  color  ( Belle  Alliance) . 
2,5.  Yellow  (Canary  bird\ 

3.  Rose  (Proserpine). 

4.  \Vhite  (Pottebakker). 
6.    Pansies. 

SUMMER  BEDS. 

The  same  beds  emptied  of  tulips  and 
refilled  with  summer  bedding  plants. 

1.  Geranium  S.  A.  Nutt  with  a  border 
of  coleus  Golden  Bedder. 

2.  Ageratum,  Dwarf  Blue. 

3.  Geranium  Mme.  Thibaut  edged  with 
geranium  Mme.  Salleroi. 

4.  Geranium  white-edged  bordered 
with  iresine. 

5.  Geranium  Cloth  of  Gold. 

6.  Dracaena  iudivisa edged  with  dwarf 
sweet  alyssum.  Jas.  Jensen. 

Humboldt  Park,  Chicago. 

Crocuses  Failujg  in  the  Grass.— If 
we  plant  good  sound  bulbs  of  crocuses  in 
fall  in  the  grass  or  most  anywhere  else 
they  will  come  up  and  bloom  beautifully 
the  following  spring,  but  the  year  after 
that  very  few  of  them  may  appear.  This 
is  a  common  occurrence,  and  there  is  no 
help  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  culti- 
vated ground  if  the  soil  is  good  and  not 
very  dry  the  crocuses  not  only  come  up 
year  after  year,  but  they  are  apt  to 
increase  in  strength  and  quantity  as  the 
years  pass  on.  In  fact  our  experience  is 
that  crocuses  like  as  good  rich  ground  as 
any  crop. 


That  good  paper  Gardening. 

N.  Greivelding. 
Wisconsin,  February  8,  1896. 
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Chinese  Primrose  Bousuet  is  the 
name  of  a  new  variety  recently  obtained 
by  Carter  &  Co.,  London.  Its  flowers  are 
said  to  be  single-stemmed,  large,  white, 
fringed  and  set  in  a  broad  crumpled  leafy 
calyx  that  projects  far  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  corolla. 


William  Falconer,  Editor. 

PDBLI8HKU  THE  1ST  AND  15th  OF  EACH  MONTH  _                             ^^                       t>              o     o 

Roses  IN  A  HuRRV.— Pope  &  Sons,  wnt- 

""^  ing  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  say:  "On 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  December  31,  1895,  we  sowed   the  con- 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO.  tents  of  twenty  seed  pods  {of  Rosa  wulti- 

Hora,  dwarf  perpetual),  and  on  February 

^     „  -    ^        „.  X,     >,        AH  25,  1896— that  is,  under  two  months— 

Butacription  Prtf«.f,i^«JfJ-„7,^gr'*"-  '"'""  one  of  the  plants  had  a  good  healthy 

Kntered  at  Chicago  postotfice  as  second-clasa  matter.  flower    bud.     The     plant    is    under    four 

Copynnhi  law.  by  The  Gardening  Co.  inches  high.     The  seed  was  not   sown  in 

.    .,         ,  „     .       „  „,.,  ,!„„.  .rt^or  Strong  heat  and   the   plants  have    been 

All  communications  relating  to  BUDscrlptlona.  adver-  *^                     .^             K                       ^ 
tlsements  and    other    business    matters    should    be  grown  along  with  Our  flower  stocks, 
addressed  to  The  Gardening  Company.  Monon  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  editorial  ShoW  PELARGONIUMS  are  to  boom  again 
&^'Srt5A"L'E^-.??G^,"cS'y^trr«^^^^^^^^^^  and  we  are  glad  of  it.    They  are  easily 
grown,   sure  to  bloom  and  very  showy 

GARDENING  Is  gotten  up  for  Its  readers  and  In  their  when  in  flower.      The  conditions  suitable 

interest,  and  It  behooves  you,  one  and  all.  to  make  It  r          ,.:nprnrin«     nnH       ralcenlarias      and 

Interesting.    If  It  does  not  exactly  suit  your  case,  lor     Cinerarias    ana      calceolarias      ana 

please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want,   it  Is  our  Chinese  primroses  suits  them  admirably, 

Asl  'any  "questions  you  please  about  plants,  and  thev  make  an  excellent   succession  to 

flowers,  fruits,  TBgetables  or  other  practical  gardening  calceolarias.     As   cut  flowers    thev  are  of 

matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them .  ,.,,1            ,                  ^,     •         ^    1    '1 

SEND  ns  Notes  of  your  experience  In  gardening  In  very  little  use  because  their  petals  drop  so 

"".I'i?"' •?"  "5''*5:?!i™lT''fS?i'^fS™,ff„'VH7rp'!f  readily,    when  in  bloom  we  should    be 

enlightened  and  encouragea,  ana  or  your  laiiures,  -^       ^  ,  ,          ,     ,         t,    c  ti             j.    1        cc 

perhaps  we  can  help  you.  verv  careful  to  shake  all  fallen  petals  off 

flo'wers.  ^;"rd»s"'^ee^nirouLs°'frSftf,''v?geUleror  of  the  foliage  every   day,  else   where  they 

horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  them  en-  fall  and  rest  on  the  leaves  for  a  day  or  SO 

graved  for  oardeninq. ^^^^  ^;„  ^^^_  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ;„  ^^^^ 

_^  „„„,,„_  AmPELOPSIS    VeITCHII     ON     A      PAINTED 

CONTENTS.  WALL.-Our  good   neighbor   Mr.    W.    L. 

.,,     ,?,?<l°P^-                           ;,.,-,  Swan,  ofOyster  Bay,  the  other  day  told 

Ccelogyne  cnslata  J.nus.r ^._^^^^ 21.0  ^^   ^^.^  experience  in  trying  to  grow   this 

Greenhouse  flower  seeds 226  vine   against   a   painted  wall  or   painted 

Plants  in  bloom  at  Washington     '^6  surface.     He    said    it   was   a    very    hard 

SryTulb7a°nd  Vh°e?  'p^ntl     !  '  '  '  '  !      !  1  i  matter  to  get  this  ampelopsis  to  cling  to 

Palm,  oxalis,  cyclamen  as  house  plants  ....  227  painted   woodwork   or  painted  brick;   it 

Poinsettia  as  a  window  plant 227  ^jn   ^.^^j,  j.ii„g  ^^  ^  smooth  glass  surface 

Large  '>''"^'^"%^|°y'^j,P  shrhes. and  refuse  to  attach  itselfsecurelv  to  anv- 

A  group  of  pine  trees  (illus.)  .  .  .            .  .     228  thing  that  is  painted.  But  if  the  wall, board 

Trees  and  shrubs  for  river  embankments.   .   .228  ^^   brick,  is    painted  and    sanded    at    the 

Semall's'''n^m7g°arden';illi;s  )  .   .   .   !   !   !   i   l     229  Same    time  the  ampelopsis  will  cling  to  it 

Some  select  hardy  shrubs  .  .  .           229  as  tenaciously  as  to  an  old  board. 

Roses  for  New  Hampshire 230  .        „                      „ 

the  FLOWER  GARDEN.  A.     POINTED     Truth.— It     somctimes 

Flower  garden  questions            .  .    '. 230  happens  that   we   find   trees   usually   re- 

My  garden  in  Pennsylvania 230  stricted    tO    damp  low  grounds,  growing 

Threl'ouifeshionedgirden  flowers'  '.'.'..    Sil  in  high,   dry,  sterile  places,  and   wonder 

Flower  bed  design  (illus.) 231  why  it  is  SO.     Read  what  Robert  Douglas, 

Crocuses  in  the  grass 231  ^]^g^  most  observing,   learned  and  practi- 

Hamburgh  gripes  ta°he  s^otth '''!' 233  cal  veteran  in  tree  culture  says,  page  228; 

Pears  for  winter  use 233  that's    the    secret:     "Many     trees    grow 

Scale  insects           •  •  .- '^^  most  plentiful  in  low  wet  grounds  for  the 

BushAlpme^strawbemes.^.^.^^^^^ -34  ^j^j^p,^   ^^^^^^  that  their  seeds   will   not 

The  vegetable  garden  .  .  .                   234  germinate  in   dr\-  ground."      The   "acci- 

MiscELLANEous.  dcntal"   individuals   that   occur    on    dry 

llrtuL'rf  fn7thlir''ap;iiSSn"':'  l  l  .  .  .  is  sterile  hills  or  slopes  grew  there  because 
the  seeds  happened  to  drop  into  a  little 
hollow  that  held  moisture  and  litter  or 
leaves  like  enough  till  they  germinated, 
after  that  all  was  well  except  that  the 
growth  may  have  been  slow. 


Nonsensical  Multiplicity  OF  Names.— 
A  reader  writes:  "We  have  a  single  blue, 
double  blue,  and  a  single  blush  hyacinth 
in  bloom,  and  all  named  Charles  Dickens. 
Why  is  this?"  Alas,  we  cannot  answer 
for  this  and  other  nonsensical  duplicates 
of  names  as  given  and  retained  by  our 
Holland  friends  But  we  mustn't  throw 
stones  in  glass  houses,  for  our  own  old  lists 
of  geraniums  and  some  other  flowers 
would  prove  us  guilty  of  a  similar  offense. 
Now-a-days,  however,  we  have  a  stand- 
ing nomenclature  commit  tee  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists,  and  some  very 
vigorous  kickers,  and  an  independent  and 
fearless  press,  so  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  here. 
But  we  are  powerless  in  the  case  of 
Holland. 

Havingjust  subscribed  for  Cahdkninc, 
and  getting  the  back  numbers  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  I  very  much  admire  the  way  in 
which  vou  answer  all  questions.  They 
are  so  plain  that  amateurs,  of  which  I  am 
one,  can  fully  understand  them. 

Homer.  N.  Y.  S.  D.  W.  C. 


Dahlia  Edaline  is  a  perfect  little 
beauty.  A  few  years  ago  our  esteemed 
friend  Alderman  Chas.  L.  Burr  of  Spring- 
field, Mass,,  sent  us  a  root  or  two  of  this 
lovely  little  pink  gem,  but  without  a 
name.  We  grew  it  and  seeing  its  value 
multiplied  it  under  the  provisional  name 
of  "Pink  Beauty."  Either  planted  out  in 
the  garden  or  grown  as  a  pot  plant  it 
grew  dense  but  freely  and  blossomed 
lavishly,  its  flowers  being  very  double 
little  pompons  of  a  pleasing  pink  color 
and  borne  on  long  stems.  Writing  to  us 
about  it  the  other  day  Mr.  Burr  said:  "I 
imported  Edaline  from  Germany.  I  like 
it  verj'  much  especially  for  cut  flowers  for 
house  decoration.  Its  beautifiil  small 
pink  flowers  always  come  double,  and 
they  have  such  graceful  stems,  which  is 
something  uncommon  in  dahlias;  indeed 
I  regard  Edaline  as  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
dahlias,  and  I  have  grown  hundreds  of 
varieties." 


Spring  Flowers. — The  spring  has  come, 
the  grass  has  started  to  grow  and  the 
lilac  buds  to  swell,  and  crocuses  are  gay 
in  the  grass  and  among  the  bushes.  Now 
step  outside  into  your  own  garden  and 
see  what  you  have  got  there.  You  may 
have  raked  the  manure  dressing  off  of 
the  grass,  torn  down  the  old  vines  and 
cleared  them  away,  pruned  up  the  trees 
and  bushes,  and  that  work  is  past  with 
you  for  a  season,  and  all  is  neat  and  trim, 
and  now  you  hope  to  rest  for  a  few  weeks 
till  it  is  time  to  plant  out  the  geraniums 
to  fill  up  the  summer  beds.  But  that  isn't 
enough.  This  is  the  time  of  all  seasons  of 
the  year  when  we  have  got  gardening  on 
the  brain,  and  happily  it  is  the  time  when 
our  gardens  may  be  the  most  interesting. 
Among  shrubs  we  can  have  fragrant  bush 
honeysuckle,  mezereon  in  full  and  fragrant 
blossom,  with  forsythias  and  different 
prunuses  soon  to  follow;  and  snowdrops, 
crocuses,  Siberian  squills,  early  bulbous 
irises,  early  daffodils  in  full  bloom,  and  a 
host  to  follow  between  now  and  May 
day,  and  all  hardy,  long  lived  and  easy 
to  grow. 

More  names  than  there  are  varie- 
ties.— One  of  our  readers  bought  a  dozen 
spirjeas,  distinct  kinds,  having  selected 
them  from  a  nurseryman's  catalogue, 
and  now  after  growing  and  blooming 
them  he  finds  that  instead  of  having 
twelve  distinct  sorts  he  has  got  only  lour, 
the  others  being  duplicates  of  this  four, 
and  he  complains  bitterly  of  this  sort  of 
multiplication  of  names,  or  way  ot  trap- 
ping the  unwary.  But  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question,  and  before  we  lift 
our  quill  shillelah-wise  to  smash  the  head 
of  the  "rascally"  nurseryman  we  want  to 
know  what  he  has  got  to  say  for  himself. 
We  have  no  favor  for  the  nurseryman 
who,  knowingly,  will  sell  one  variety  of 
spiriea  or  any  other  plant  under  two  dis- 
tinct names.  During  the  two  years  when 
we  were  chairman  of  the  nomenclature 
committee  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  we  gave  this  question  of  dupli- 
cate names  in  catalogues  a  more  search- 
ing investigation  than  was  ever  given  to 
it  before,  and  with  a  most  gratifying 
result,  we  found  that  very  few  of  our  nur- 
serymen or  florists  countenanced  it  at  all, 
and  no  respectable  one  did,  and  on  the 
whole  they  were  as  anxiovis  to  have  their 
stock  sent  out  under  true  names  as  were 
their  customers  to  get  it  rightly  named. 
Take  this  question  of  the  nomenclature  of 
spiraeas  for  instance,  it  is  muddled  at  the 
best.  Give  us  specific  information  and  we 
shall  see  what  can  be  done. 

Fresh  Vegetables.— It  is  the  tenth  ol 
April  and  what  have  we  got  to  eat? 
True  we  can  go  down  town  to  the  market 
and  get  a  variety  of  stuff  all  fresh  in  and 
ready  for  the  pot,  but  the  best  of  it  is  a 
poor  apology  for  the  fresh  crisp  succcu- 
leiit  greens  we  should  have  in  our  own 
garden.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  have  plenty  crisp  lettuces  from 
a  hotbed,  spinach  from  an  all-winter  cold 
frame,  rhubarb  forced  in  the  stable  or 
cellar,  some  chives  from  clumps  we  lifted 
a  month  ago  and  planted  in  the  lettuce 
frame,  dandelions  from  a  frame  over 
which  we  put  a  sash  a  month  ago,  young 
kale  sprouts  from  stumps  we  saved  from 
December,  celery  from  last  fall's  storing, 
parsley  from  a  box  in  the  window  or 
cellar  or  a  sash  of  it  in  a  frame,  besides 
saved  over  root  crops.  Now  how  many 
of  us  have  these  things?  And  if  we  don't 
have  them  whose  fault  is  it?  Of  course 
these  early  vegetables  require  a  little  fore- 
thought and  labor,  but  they  are  worth 
the  trouble.  Or  take  it  in  the  summer 
time.    In  the  summer  time  there  is  no  ex- 
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cuse  whatever  for  country  folks  being 
without  a  variety  of  the  very  best  vege- 
tables, but  city  people  are  not  so  well  off. 
NotwithsL-mcfin;,'  the  fact  thai  our  city 
markets  in  suniiucr  teem  with  all  manner 
of  vegetables  ami  berries,  these  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  product  of  our 
own  gardens  that  are  picked  and  con- 
sumed the  same  day.  Then  look  to  your 
garden. 

fl  VISIT  TO  CflLIFORNIfl. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  holidaytrip 
of  four  weeks  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  went 
from  here  to  Texas  and  then  held  on  my 
westward  way  till  I  reached  Los  Angeles 
in  Southern  California.  I  found  summer 
weather  there,  except  that  the  tempera- 
ture at  daylight  was  about  40°.  Yet  all 
our  standard  bedding  plants  and  green- 
house flowers  were  in  the  parks  and  gar- 
dens in  full  bloom.  When  I  say  that  I  saw 
heliotrope  and  poinsettias  in  full  bloom 
and  feather  and  bougainvillea  up  at 
second  story  windows  you  can  infer  all 
the  rest.  The  finest  park  trees  I  saw  were 
40  feet  high  specimens  of  Araucaria 
excelsa  and  Ficus  elastics.  Going  north 
t'  t  San  Francisco  I  found  it  about  equally 
mild  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  Horse  lawn 
mowers  were  cutting  the  grass,  and  a 
hundred  different  kinds  of  plants  were  in 
bloom,  among  others,  Mediterranean 
heath,  Scotch  broom  and  whins,  and  the 
grass  thickly  sprinkled  with  daisies. 
Forty  kinds  of  eucalyptus  and  thirty 
sorts  of  acacia  give  an  Australian  type  of 
foliage,  many  of  the  trees  being  in  bloom, 
Little  deciduous  stock  is  used,  as  there  is 
such  a  wealth  of  broad  leaved  evergreens, 
while  the  Pacific  coast  conifers  were  also 
very  abundant.  The  Grevillea  robusta  is 
a  common  street  tree  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
it  is  very  fine.  It  is  called  "Australian 
fern,"  which  makes  it  a  shining  example 
of  the  confusion  caused  by  some  of  our 
common  names.  But  as  a  hint  of  the 
climate  I  may  instance  a  dell  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  filled  with  ferns,"  many  of 
which  are  tree  ferns  from  New  Zealand. 
Mr.  John  McLaren,  the  park  superinten- 
dent is  a  thorough  all-round  gardener, 
very  practical  and  sensible  in  his  methods 
and  of  first-class  executive  ability.  As 
more  than  half  the  p,ark  area  was 
bare  sand  dunes  from  which  a  cloud 
of  sand  filled  the  air  whenever  the 
wind  was  strong,  the  first  work  was  to 
hold  the  sands.  He  planted  thickly  tufts 
of  European  sand  bent  grass,  watering  it 
freely  until  established.  It  now  looks  Hke 
tufts  of  rushes  or  fine  sedge,  but  it  is 
spreading  freely  and  the  sand  is  held  fast. 
Then  he  follows  it  up  with  young  plants 
of  Monterey  cypress  and  Monterey  pine 
planted  very  thickly,  so  that  in  a  few 
vears  the  sand  is  invisible  except  close  to 
the  drives,  where  a  carpet  is  formed  with 
several  kinds  of  ice  plant.  This  was 
blooming  freely  when  I  was  there  and 
was  very  pretty.  The  whole  area  of  the 
park  is  now  planted,  and  every  kinds  of 
])lant  seems  to  grow  with  the  greatest 
vigor.  They  have  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water  from  wells  sunk  within  the  park, 
their  pumping  engines  are  large  and  they 
keep  a  reservoir  with  a  head  over  of  200 
feet  always  full.  Soil  and  climates  com- 
bine to  give  Golden  Gate  Park  an  aspect 
entirely  unlike  any  of  our  eastern  parks. 
It  is  "sui  generis."  In  certain  sections 
bedding  plants  are  used  extensively,  and 
there  is  a  fine  conservatory  too,  full  of 
tropical  plants.  Also  a  water  lily  pond. 
\Vm  McMillan. 
Buffalo,  March  6.  Supt.  Parks. 


CARPETING   PLANTS. 

Beginner,  Dayton,  Ohio,  writes:     1.   "Is 
there  any  plant  suitable  for  carpeting  the 


ground  in  a  bed  of  hardy  roses?  Is  it  best 
to  leave  the  ground  bare  for  cultivation?" 

Ans.  We  would  rather  have  the  rose 
bushes  pretty  thick  in  the  beds,  and  these 
not  very  wide,  and  mulch  the  ground  very 
neatly  in  summer  than  carpet  the  beds 
with  plants;  or  leave  the  ground  under 
the  roses  bare  and  keep  it  well  cultivated 
with  a  prong  hoe  or  rake.  Around  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  however,  a  row  of  sweet 
alyssuni,  ageratura,  white  vinca,  or  the 
like,  may  be  grown. 

2.  "Please  give  a  short  list  of  hardy 
plants  suitable  for  covering  the  ground 
amongst  shrubs  and  tall  herbaceous 
plants." 

Ans.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  carpet  a 
shrubbery  be  I,  especially  near  the  outer 
edge,  where  the  ground  isn't  very  dry; 
for  this  purpose  we  use  periwinkle  (  Vinca 
minor)  or  "myrtle,"  as  it  is  called,  ever- 
green ivy,  Hypericum  calycinum,  lily  of 
the  valley,  or  Hall's  honeysuckle,  but  pre- 
ferably the  ivy  or  periwinkle.  As  regards 
carpeting  the  ground  between  big  her- 
baceous plants  as  we  suppose  you  mean, 
larkspur,  hollyhocks,  sunflowers,  trito- 
mas,  etc  ,  it  cannot  very  well  be  done, 
because  the  leaves  of  the  tall  plants  are 
apt  to  spread  over  and  kill  out  any  car- 
peting plant  that  may  be  used  for  such  a 
purpose.  Along  the  front  of  the  beds  or 
borders,  however,  creeping  speedwell, 
golden  alyssum,  white  arabis,  evergreen 
candytuft,  moss  pink,  and  the  like,  may 
be  used.  Have  a  few  reserve  annuals,  as 
asters  ordwarfnasturtiums,  tofill  up  any 
spaces  made  vacant  by  the  cutting  over 
of  tall  plants  during  summer. 
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flAMBURGH  GRAPES    AND    GREENflOUSES  IN 
TflE  SOUTH. 

In  the  issue  of  March  15  of  Gardening 
under  head  of  "Greenhousesin  the  South," 
in  regard  to  raising  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes  inthesouth, 
I  desire  to  add  to  my  reply  of  January  15 
as  follows: 

As  the  heading  of  the  article  is  supposed 
to  cover  the  whole  south  it  may  be  well 
to  discriminate  somewhat  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  growing  these  grapes  in  its 
various  sections.  At  Earleton,  Alachua 
county,  Florida,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Santa  Fe,  my  friend.  Baron  H.  von  Lut- 
tiehau,  has  made  a  remarkable  success  in 
growing  Black  Hamburgh  Golden  Chas- 
selas  and  many  other  varieties  of  foreign 
grapes.  For  a  number  of  years  past  he 
has  shipped  these  in  quantities  to  north- 
em  markets.  The  vines,  are  grown  in 
open  ground  without  any  protection 
whatever.  The  influence  of  the  large  body 
of  water  bordering  the  vinej'ard  has  no 
doubt  much  to  do  v/ith  his  success.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  why  as  good  results 
could  not  be  expected  from  similarly  situ- 
ated localities  in  Florida.  At  our  place 
near  Augusta  we  annually  grow  some  ex- 
ceedingly good  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh in  open  vineyard  by  using  the 
proper  precautions  in  spraying  the  vines 
and  fniit,  and  dusting  the  latter  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  when  half-grown,  then 
bag  the  bunches.  We  have  had  bunches 
of  the  Black  Zante  to  weigh  upwards  of 
two  pounds  and  every  berry  perfect  when 
bagged  in  time.  There  is  one  drawback 
however,  to  the  cultivation  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh in  open  ground;  that  is  the  vines  are 
short  lived  if  allowed  to  overbear,  and 
therefore  only  a  few  bunches  should  be 
left  on  each  vine.  As  regards  Golden 
Chasselas    I    know    instances    of    vines 


planted  in  1868  by  the  late  Governor 
Hammond  of  South  Carolina  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Beach  Island,  near  Augusta, 
which,  although  being  left  unpruned  and 
uncultivated  tor  a  number  of  years  did, 
after  receiving  a  thorough  working,  yield 
perfect  fruit  for  several  years  afterward. 

So  much  for  the  possibility  of  growing 
a  few  varieties  of  exotic  grapes  at  the 
south,  but  as  a  rule  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  varieties  for  amateur  cultiva- 
tion. Referring  again  to  the  same  article 
it  is  evident  that  the  writer  is  not  familiar 
with  the  modern  plan  of  constructing 
greenhouses.  Several  of  our  houses  were 
built  more  than  15  years  ago  and  after 
having  been  kept  regularly  painted  we  do 
not  find  these  to  be  a  "shakv  wreck." 
Far  from  that,  they  bid  fair  to  last  15 
years  longer.  It  ail  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  material  used,  the  proper 
method  of  construction  and  the  care.  We 
are  so  well  satisfied  with  fixed  roof  plant 
houses  that  we  have  lately  changed  the 
roofs  of  three  large  houses  from  portable 
sash  roofs  to  fixed  roofs.  The  sash  roof 
proved  to  be  expensive  and  needing  fre- 
cjuent  repairs;  whereas  the  fixed-roof 
buildings  with  good  cypress  sash-bars  are 
less  expensive  to  keep  in  repair  and  in  1  he 
end  much  more  satisfactory. 

As  I  review  the  progress  made  in  the 
United  States  in  horticulture  during  the 
past  40  years  we  must  admit  that  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  excellent  horticultural 
publications  which  have  been  the  means 
of  late  years  in  disseminating  information 
upon  every  possible  subject  connected 
with  this  pursuit.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  periodical  welcome  visits  of  these  pub- 
lications we  would  still  hold  to  the  opin- 
ions which  prevailed  half  a  century  ago. 
Where  would  southern  floriculture  be 
to-day  had  it  not  been  for  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  their  application  in 
methods  of  cultivation?  Our  southern 
fruit  growers  would  soon  find  their  pur- 
suit to  end  in  failure  were  they  still  to 
follow  the  old  methods  of  cultivation  as 
well  as  preparing  their  crop  for  market 
as  prevailed  formerly. 

Such  things  as  spraying  fruits  and 
plants,  using  refrigerating  and  ventilated 
cars,  and  other  methods  which  enable 
the  fruit  grower  of  to-day  to  carry  his 
fruit  perfect  to  distant  markets,  are  "being 
daily  improved  upon.  It  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect  the  fruit  grower  and  the 
floriculturist  to  stop  at  the  present  facili- 
ties offered  in  his  pursuit  because  he  may 
think  that  we  have  attained  the  greatest 
possible  i)erfection  in  these.  A  few  years 
hence  our  present  methods  will  be  con- 
sidered as  "back  numbers,"  and  every 
progressive  horticulturists  will  surely  not 
refuse  to  avail  himself  of  the  information 
which  is  so  freely  and  practically  given 
him  through  the  horticultural  press. 

P.J.  Berckmans. 


PEARS  FOR  WINTER  USE. 
For  the  family  orchard  I  know  nothing 
more  desirable  than  the  development  of 
varieties  of  pears  that  will  extend  the 
season  of  their  use  when  kept  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  winter  storage 
from  January  to  May.  I  have  tried  a 
number  of  the  more  promising  late  winter 
varieties;  the  results  ihusf.r  are  in  the 
maindisapp  inting.  Josephine  de  Malines 
is  always  astringent.  Easter  Beurre 
ripens  unevenly;  the  sunny  half  will  be 
fully  ripe  while  the  other  half  is  still  hard; 
Winter  Nelis  is  difficult  to  keep  beyond 
early  January,  besides  with  me  the  fruit 
is  becoming  almost  as  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  fungi  as  the  Flemish  Beauty. 
Spraying  helps,  but  is  not  a  complete 
remedy.     Barry  is  of  fine  quality    and 
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a  long  keeper,  but  on  the  other  hand  is 
the  poorest  grower  in  my  list  of  more 
than  forty  varieties,  and  never  fiils  to 
set  from  two  to  three  times  the  right 
amount  of  fruit.  The  newest  winter 
pears,  Fred  Baudry  and  Olivier  des 
Serres  have  not  yet  borne;  each  with 
me  is  a  poor  grower.  I  plan  to  try  the 
Easter  Beurre  in  the  warmest  and  most 
sheltered  place  onmy  groundsas  a  dwarf, 
and  with  the  highest  culture,  hoping  to 
secure  in  these  ways  a  more  complete  and 
even  maturing  of  the  fruit. 
Amherst,  Mass.  A.  D.  Mokse. 


SCALE  INSECTS. 


I  herewith  send  to  you  some  pieces  of 
branches  taken  from  an  apple  tree,  as  you 
will  see  they  are  covered  with  insects. 
What  are  they  and  how  can  I  get  rid  of 
them?  They  have  spoiled  a  good  many 
trees  here.  H.  M. 

Milwaukee. 

The  apple-tree  twigs  are  almost  covered 
with  scales  of  two  species  of  scale  insects, 
viz.,  the  apple-tree  bark-louse,  Mytilaspis 
pomorurn  {  Bouche),  and  the  white  scale, 
Chionaspis  furfurus  (Fitch);  the  first 
named  is  the  brown  oyster-shell  form, 
which,  from  its  peculiar  shape,  was 
formerly  known  as  "the  oyster-shell  bark- 
louse." 

Each  of  these  species  is  quite  destruc- 
tive to  the  trees  that  it  infests,  and  the 
abundant  presence  of  either  one  may  be 
fatal  to  the  tree.  When  a  tree  has  been 
permitted  to  become  badly  infested  it  is 
better  to  cut  it  down  at  once  and  burn  it 
rather  "than  to  attempt  to  save  it. 

In  moderate  infestations  the  insects 
may  be  killed  by  thorough  spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion  at  the  time  when  the 
young  have  hatched  from  the  eggs  and 
are  traveling  over  the  branches  prior  to 
their  attaching  themselves  to  the  bark 
and  sheltering  themselves  beneath  an  ex- 
creted scale.  This  would  be  appro.xi- 
niately  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May 
for  the  latitude  of  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan. The  precise  time  of  hatching  may 
be  determined  by  occasional  examination 
with  a  magnifying  glass  during  this 
period.  Or,  if  the  spraying  is  not  delayed 
later  than  the  first  of  June,  it  would  then 
probably  reach  and  destroy  all  the  young, 
even  those  which  have  commenced  to 
secrete  the  scale.  The  soap  emulsion 
made  according  to  the  usual  formula  may 
be  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water.  A 
strong  solution  of  tobacco  would  prob- 
ably kill  nearly  all  of  the  active  insects. 
Two  sprayings  would  be  preferable  to 
one.  J.  A.  LiNT.NER. 

Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Entomologist. 


BUSH  ALPINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

A.  D.  M.,  asks:  "Where  canlfind plants 
or  seeds  of  the  bush  Alpine  strawberry?" 

Ans.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  offer  both  the  red  and  white  Bush 
Alpines  in  their  strawberry  catalogue  for 
fall  of  1893.  A.  S.  Fuller. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

The  first  week  in  May  we  finish  |)lant- 
ing  the  plot  left  for  late  peas  by  putting 
in  Yorkshire  Hero  and  Juno  and  nowpre- 
])arc  the  ground  designed  for  melons  and 
cucumbers  by  marking  deep  furrows,  ap- 
plying well-rotted  manure  strewn  in  drill, 
cover  with  plow,  smooth   down  to  make 


a  level  seed  bed,  and  set  your  drill  to  sow 
the  cucumber  and  melon  seed  very  thick 
in  the  rows.  Leave  the  plants  at  last 
thinning  to  stand  cucumbers  8  inches, 
melons  12  inches  and  watermelons  2  feet 
apart.  Keep  the  plants  well  dusted  with 
tobacco  dust  when  young  to  keep  off  in- 
sects and  do  not  thin  all  at  once;  do  this 
gradually  as  the  plants  crowd  each  other. 
In  cucumbers  nothing  is  better  than  a 
good  strain  of  White  Spine  for  first  crop 
and  Long  Green  for  second  crop.  We  like 
the  Emerald  Gem  muskmelon  first  rate, 
also  plant  Golden  netted  Gem  and  Hack- 
ensack.  Taken  one  year  with  another  we 
consider  the  Phinney  watermelon  up  head 
for  northern  latitudes.  The  White-seeded, 
Ice  Cream  and  Florida  Favorite  also  are 
grown  and  both  are  good. 

We  endeavor  to  keep  a  succession  of 
sweet  com  till  frost  and  plant  in  hills  3 
feet  by  4  feet,  plant  the  following  varieties 
all  in  one  day,  depending  on  White  Cob 
Cory  for  first  pulling,  then  comes  Minne- 
sota, Crosby,  Pee  and  Kay,  Moore's  Con- 
cord, Large  Excelsior,  Roslyn  Hybrid  and 
Late  Mammoth.  Every  10  days  we  make 
another  planting  of  the  Late  Mammoth 
to  the  4th  of  July.  This  gives  a  desirable 
succession  till  frost. 

For  the  first  picking  of  bush  beans 
plant  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  for  second 
picking  Refugee.  In  wax  beans  the  Im- 
proved Black  Wax  is  one  of  the  best. 
Avoid  over-crowding  the  bean  plant. 
Plant  in  drills  2  feet  apart  and  thin  to  8 
inches  in  the  row. 

The  20th  of  May  is  time  enough  to 
think  of  planting  Lima  beans,  tomatoes 
and  plants  of  sub-tropical  origin  on  Long 
Island.  Holes  4x4  are  close  enough  for 
Lima  beans.  Plant  12  or  15  seeds  in  a 
hill  and  when  nicely  up  thin  to  three. 
Challenger  Lima  is  our  favorite. 

Tomato  plants  having  been  grown  and 
transplanted  once  under  glass  are  now 
taken  up,  placed  in  hills  4  feet  by  6  feet, 
shading  them  during  heat  of  the  day  and 
at  night  in  case  of  frost.  For  early  the 
Red  Apple  or  Early  Michigan  followed  by 
Dwarf  Champion;  Beauty  and  Favorite 
are  the  best  of  the  older  varieties. 

Pepper  plants  from  the  hotbed  can  now 
be  set  18  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  asun- 
der. Large  Bell  is  preferred. 

The  first  day  of  June  is  soon  enough  for 
putting  out  egg  plants.  Have  your 
plants  large  and  stocky  by  transplanting 
once  under  glass,  then  set  them  out  3  feet 
by  4  and  keep  them  shaded  for  a  few  days. 
They  will  well  repay  an  extra  allowance 
of  well-rotted  manure  Keep  all  potato 
beetles  picked  off  the  egg  plants  twice 
every  day.  The  spineless  strain  of  the 
New  York  Improved  is  the  only  kind  to 
plant  as  a  stand-by. 

Squashes  may  also  be  planted  at  this 
time.  Plant  the  bush  and  summercrook- 
neck  in  hills  4  feet  apart  for  early.  The 
Boston  marrow,  Hubbard  and'  Pike's 
Peak  or  Sibley  for  fall  and  winter  use  in 
hills  six  feet  apart. 

Celery  we  start  in  cool  hotbed  in  April, 
transplant  in  May  and  plant  it  out  in 
July.  For  it  give  the  land  an  extra  coat 
of  well-rotted  manure  and  plant  in  bot- 
tom of  shallow  drills  8  inches  apart,  the 
drills  being  4  feet  asunder.  Earth  up  as 
the  plants  advance  in  size.  We  esteem 
the  Crawford  Half  Dwarf  and  Perfection 
Heartwell  the  best  ol  all. 

The  first  cultivation  of  the  above  vege- 
tables is  done  by  the  use  of  a  small  plow 
with  a  cabbage  mould.  Later  cultivation 
consists  of  weeding  and  hoeing  followed 
by  a  one-horse  cultivator. 

Silas  L.  Albertson, 

Loug  Island.  Market  Gardener. 
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Among  the  hosts  of  your  contributors 
who  crowd  the  pages  of  your  valuable 
journal  with  their  experiences  as  cultiva- 
tors, many  seem  content  with  planting 
for  a  single  season  only,  and  are  satisfied 
with  the  flowers  and  fVuits  which  they 
can  push  ahead  and  enjoy  in  one  of  our 
short  northern  summers.  This  is,  it  is 
true,  a  great  satisfaction,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  the  satisfactions  which  await  on 
the  enthusiastic  cultivator  whose  garden 
is  his  idol,  and  whose  delight  is  in  watch- 
ing nature's  countless  processes  of  germi- 
nation and  development. 

For  thirty  years  I  have  found  pleasure 
and  profit  in  observing  the  results  of  seed 
planting  and  in  growing  many  varieties 
of  bulbs  and  shrubs  and  trees  from  seed. 
Though  this  requires  much  time  and 
patience  it  is  found  to  pay  well,  and  such 
experiments  invariably  prove  interesting 
and  occasionally  very  successful. 

In  this  busy,  oustling  age,  we  hear  men 
say,  "Who  wants  to  plant  for  posterity? 
Life  is  too  short  to  plant  a  nut 
and  wait  for  its  fruit.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  plant  what  will  give  me  this  year's 
flowers  or  this  summer's  results,  and  I 
don't  care  to  plant  a  crop  which  I  may 
not  live  to  reap." 

And  yet,  those  hurrying  souls  lose  much 
of  the  pleasure  which  their  garden  can 
afford  if  they  do  not  experiment  a  little  as 
they  go  along;  if  they  donot,  while  gather- 
ing the  transient  crop  of  the  summer,  cast 
an  eye  ahead  also  to  future  possibilities. 
They  lose  nothing  by  doing  so,  they  waste 
no  time.  Their  interest  is  stimulated, 
their  knowledge  is  increased,  their  taste 
is  cultivated,  and  surely  to  stand  at  the 
cradle  of  rare  plant  or  tree,  to  watch  its 
young  growth  and  to  shape  its  gradual 
development,  becomes  of  itself  an  educa- 
tion and  a  permanent  charm. 

In  the  last  score  or  two  of  years  I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  experiments  with  seed 
planting  as  a  recreation  in  a  busy  life, 
and  I  have  felt  abundantly  paid,  both  in 
its  practice  and  in  its  results. 

Lilies,  hyacinths,  amaryllis,  snowdrops, 
are  all  easily  raised  from  seed  and  only 
time  and  patience  are  needed  to  insure 
success.  Lilium  candidum  blooms  in  the 
fourth  year  from  seed  and  with  a  little 
forcing  can  be  made  to  bloom  in  three 
years.  Hyacinths  bloom  in  three  years, 
but  being  a  hybrid  forcenturies  the  sport- 
ing goes  on  indefinitely,  and  we  can  never 
expect  that  the  seed  product  will  resemble 
the  parent  in  color  or  character,  as  the 
variations  from  the  type  are  endless. 
Hence  experiments  with  hyacinths  are  all 
the  more  interesting  from  this  fact  and 
new  colors  appear  with  each  new  genera- 
tion. 

With  tulips  I  have  had  no  success,  but 
snowdrops  (galantbus)  bloom  freely 
from  seed  in  three  years,  maintaining  the 
parent  type  and  improving  in  size  of 
bloom. 

The  amaryllis  (Belladonna  major)  pro- 
duces its  like  and  with  flowers  improved 
in  size  and  in  tint.  The  different  varie- 
ties of  iris  are  indefinitely  multiplied  from 
seed,  even  without  special  care.  The 
yuccas  are  equally  successful  and  the  1'. 
filamentosa,  ifwell tended,  will  sometimes 
bloom  in  the  second  year  from  seed. 

Of  shrubs  I  have  had  most  success  with 
the  deutzias,  syringa  ( Pbiladelphus) , 
exochorda  and  a  few  of  the  other  spir.-eas. 
The  mespilus  andsterculiaaud  our  native 
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palmetto  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  but 
must  have  glass  protection;  while  most 
of  the  conifers  are  01  the  simplest  produc- 
tion, provided  the  seed  he  fresh  and  well 
selected.  The  California  varieties  of  thuja, 
cj'press  and  retinospora  are  grown  by 
the  thousand  from  seed  ripened  in  their 
native  climate,  and  sometimes  from  seed 
produced  on  Long  Island,  while  the  Cali- 
fornia buckeye,!  grevillea,  pepper  tree, 
eucalyptus,  persimmon,  and  even  the 
Pacific  live  oak  prove  readily  responsive, 
and  in  their  infantile  stage  are  plants  of 
great  novelty  and  interest,  and  well  repay 
study. 

The  improved  varieties  of  our  own 
native  nut  trees — as  is  well  known — are 
all  the  result  of  careful  selection  and  seed 
sowing,  the  only  precaution  needed  being 
to  select  the  finest  nuts,  which  are  per- 
fectly fresh  and  have  never  been  allowed 
to  dry.  This  latter  precaution  is  indis- 
pensable in  all  nut  planting,  as,  indeed,  I 
may  add,  with  all  hardwood  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  walnut  family  is  an  interest- 
ing one  ior  experiments  of  this  kind.  I 
have  raised  very  successfully  the  butter- 
nut, black  walnut,  Madeira  nut  (Juglans 
regia),  pecan  (which  proves  hardy  on 
Long  Island  if  protected  for  its  first  four 
winters);  while  hickories,  nearly  all  the 
northern  and  western  varieties,  can  be  as 
easily  grown  from  seed  as  nasturtiums  or 
beans.  Filberts,  English  and  French,  are 
not  difficult  to  grow  from  the  nut,  but 
will  scarcely  bear  fruit  before  the  sixth 
year.  If  we  could  cross  the  English 
filbert  with  ourownnativecoiylus( hazel 
nut)  it  might  give  a  very  valuable  pro- 
duct. Perhaps  Mr.  Fuller  has  already 
tried  the  experiment.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  do  so.  Chestnuts  are  of  easiest 
culture  and  new  hybrids  are  now  offered  by 
nurserymen.  The  chinquapin  germinates 
readily  if  the  nuts  are  sound  and  is  well 
worth  cultivating. 

The  leguminous  shrubs  apd  trees  are 
quite  sure  to  succeed,  though  the 
seed  must  be  carefully  chosen.  I  have 
raised  many  fine  laburnums  from  French 
seed  gathered  in  Marie  Antoinette's 
garden  at  Versailles,  which  proved 
superior  to  the  Scotch  variety  both  in 
foliage  and  flower.  The  virgilia  also, 
and  wistaria  and  red  bud(Cercis)  both 
native  and  Japanese,  are  all  easily  grown 
from  sted  and  well  repay  the  few  years  of 
waiting. 

With  magnolias  I  have  never  failed. 
The  M.  glauca  blooms  in  three  years  and 
the  grandiflora  proves  hardy  on  Long 
Island  with  careful  protection  during  the 
first  few  years  of  its  infancy,  though  it 
has  not  as  yet  shown  a  flower. 

[It  has  lived  out  of  doors  at  Dosoris 
for  several  years,  blooming  beautifully 
everj-  summer.  At  first  we  used  to  tie  in 
the  branches  and  set  headless  and  bottom- 
less barrels  over  the  tree,  bracing  them 
between  long  hickory  poles,  then  we 
wrapped  it  in  sacking  or  matting,  and 
twice  we  left  it  entirely  unprotected,  and 
it  has  lived  over  winte*  and  bloomed  in 
summer,  no  matter  how  treated.  But  it 
becomes  almost  leafless  in  spring. — Ed.] 
There  is  no  special  science  in  this  de- 
partment of  gardening,  but  there  cer- 
tainly is  much  satisfaction  and  much  also 
to  belearned  as  well  as  enjoyed.  Amateurs 
are  oftentimes  as  successful  as  profes- 
sionals in  developing  new  varieties  of 
plant  growth,  and  nature — the  bounteous 
mother  that  she  is— stands  ever  ready  to 
assist  the  patient  cultivator  and  to  re- 
ward his  honest  labor.  J.  W.  B. 
Long  Island,  March,  1896. 


Gardeni.sg  is  a  gem. 

Conn.      Mrs.  Cleme.nt  S.  Hubbard. 


FBRTILIZERS    AND   THEIR  flFPLICflTlON. 

[Condensed from  a  paper  read  by  Robt.  Simpson 
Cromwell,  Conn,  ^before  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  at  Atlantic  City.] 

The  Best  Soil.— What  can  be  consid- 
ered the  best  soil  for  such  crops  as  roses, 
carnations,  chrysanthemums,  etc?  My 
choice  would  be  two  inches  from  the  top 
of  an  old  rich  pasture,  where  the  soil  is  in- 
clined to  be  a  heavy  loam  and  the  land  is 
low  enough  to  catch  the  deposit  from 
the  continual  washings,  yet  not  low 
enough  to  be  sour  and  wet;  this  cut  in  the 
spring  as  early  as  the  land  is  dry  and  laid 
up  with  good  cow  manure  of  the  previous 
season  in  thin  layers  in  the  proportion  of 
four  parts  soil  to  one  of  manure;  if  the 
soil  is  naturally  very  rich  less  manure  will 
answer,  and  if  very  poor  a  larger  quan- 
tity should  be  used. 

Horse  Manure  I  would  never  mix  with 
the  soil  for  roses  under  any  consideration; 
it  may  when  thoroughly  decomposed  be 
used  as  a  top  dressing,  but  its  action  in 
the  soil  is  often  pernicious.  I  have  seen  it 
fill  the  beds  full  of  white  fungus  and  toad- 
stools. 

Sheep  Ma.nure  I  consider  one  of  the 
very  best  fertilizers  we  have,  used  either 
in  liquid  form  or  mixed  with  the  soil  at 
the  time  of  planting; ;  but  I  have  never 
dared  to  mix  it  in  the  compost  heap,  for 
too  much  of  it  in  one  place  is  certain 
death  to  all  vegetable  life.  I  know  of  one 
large  grower  who  declares  he  will  n^ver 
use  another  shovelful  of  it  as  long  as  the 
world  stands;  upon  enquiring  how  much 
he  mixed  with  his  soil  I  found  he  used 
somewhere  about  one  part  sheep  «ianure 
and  three  parts  soil.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  way  of  animal  manure  that  can 
equal  it  as  a  crop  producer,  but  we  must 
use  it  cautiously;  200  pounds  to  a  100- 
foot  house  of  roses  or  carnations  will  not 
be  too  much  if  it  is  pulverized  and  evenly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  or  the  same  amount 
can  be  used  as  a  top  dressing.  Having 
secured  good  soil  and  good  manure  and 
planted  therein  good  plants  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  is  that  they 
should  grow, providing  of  course  that  ail 
other  conditions  are  favorable. 

The  essential  food  for  plants.— 
When  we  undertake  to  furnish  food  to  a 
plant  or  a  number  of  plants  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  we  will  underttand  the 
particular  requirements  of  the  plants  and 
the  nature  of  the  food  we  propose  to  sup- 
ply. Searching  for  information  on  this 
subject  I  addressed  several  inquiries  to 
Prof.  Halsted.  My  first  question  was 
"To  properly  develop  such  plants  as 
roses,  violets,  carnations  and  chrysanthe- 
mum, what  chemical  properties  should 
the  soil  possess?"  Here  is  the  answer: 
"The  soil  for  growing  roses,  carnations, 
violets,  etc.,  should  contain  among  the 
leading  ingredients  of  plant  food,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  these  three 
being  the  elements  that  are  most  usually 
absent,  one  or  all,  in  a  soil  that  is  unfit  for 
such  plants.  In  addition  to  these  three  sub- 
stances there  needs  to  be  lime  and  a  small 
amount  of  iron  and  other  substances;  but 
as  these  with  rare  exceptions  are  present 
in  sufficient  quantity  nothing  further  need 
be  said  of  them.  Clay  and  sand  make  up 
the  bulk  of  ordinary  soil  in  connection 
with  the  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and 
this  latter  furnishes  nitrogen."  What 
elements  of  plant  food  are  found  in  un- 
leached  wood  ashes,  in  nitrate  of  soda,  in 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  in  kainit?  I 
received  this  reply:  "The  leading  food 
element  in  wood  ashes  is  potash,  but  as 
it  is  the  residue  after  the  burning  of  a 
vegetable  substance,  it  contains  all  of  the 
mineral  substances  which  the  plant  takes 
from  the  soil,  and  the  list  would  be  a  long 


one,  including  lime,  magnesia,  iron  and 
not  to  forget  phosphoric  acid  in  combina- 
tion with  lime  and  so  on  Nitrate  of  soda 
contains  nitrogen  in  combination  with 
sodium,  and  is  a  very  satisfactory  source 
of  nitrogen;  and  applied  in  small  quanti- 
ties the  plant  quickly  responds  to  the 
nitrogen  that  is  thus  received.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  also  contains  nitrogen,  and 
one  of  the  elements  of  ammonia  which  is 
united  with  sulphuric  acid.  Kainit  is  a 
mixture  of  very  many  substances,  as 
potash,  common  salt,  salts  of  magnesia, 
and  other  substances." 

All  these  elements  or  substances  may  be 
in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity  at  the 
time  we  fill  our  benches  and  plant  our 
roses,  etc.,  and  as  a  result  the  plants  make 
beautiful  growth,  but  after  a  time  we 
fancy  they  are  not  doing  so  well,  they 
haven't  the  same  vigor,  the  same  beauti- 
ful glossy  foliage,  the  flowers  are  not 
quite  as  large  perhaps,  and  we  think 
something  is  wrorg;  and  so  it  is,  the  sup- 
ply of  food  is  giving  out,  the  soil  is  being 
exhausted  probably  ten  times  as  fast  as 
it  would  be  out  of  doors;  the  growth  is 
much  more  rapid,  and  while  it  only  rains 
once  a  week,  or  once  a  month  in  the  gar- 
den or  fitld,  it  rains  every  day  in  the 
greenhouse,  washing  down  through  the 
benches  each  time  in  solution  all  the  dif- 
fisrent  kinds  of  plant  food. 

As  a  general  thing  when  rose  foliage  has 
a  pale,  yellowish,  sickly  look,  it  is  a  sign 
the  plants  lack  potash,  in  which  case  I 
should  use  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  one 
barrel  to  a  100-foot  long  house  of  the 
regulation  width.  About  a  month  ago 
we  found  a  house  of  Pedes  planted  for 
the  summer  trade  that  had  just  this  look, 
but  after  a  liberal  dose  of  wood  ashes 
they  are  to-day  as  thrifty  and  well 
colored  as  could  be  desired. 

Nitrogen  is  usually  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  I  think  where  an  abundance  of 
manure  is  incorporated  with  the  soil,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case;  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  plants 
in  a  greenhouse  bench  present  a  stunted 
appearance  without  any  apparent  cause, 
the  roots  being  in  a  healthy  state,  and  all 
other  conditions  being  favorable,  that 
the  soil  does  not  possess  nitrogen  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  or  else  what  it  does  con- 
tain is  locked  up  and  is  not  available  for 
the  use  of  the  plant.  I  had  an  illustration 
of  this  last  fall  in  a  house  of  Mermet  and 
Bridesmaid  roses.  The  house  was  not 
completed  until  sometime  in  August, 
hence  was  planted  rather  late,  but  the 
plants  were  large  and  vigorous,  and  the 
soil  as  far  as  we  could  tell  fairly  good;  the 
house  itself  was  all  that  could'be  desired, 
yet  somehow  the  plants  did  not  grow, 
but  immediately  after  planting  took  on 
that  hard  look  which  none  of  us  like  to  see. 
We  waited  as  patiently  as  possible  until 
a  little  ahead  of  Christmas,  and  then  con- 
eluded  something  must  be  done,  or  we 
would  never  cut  enough  to  pay  for  heat- 
ing the  house.  We  accordingly  com- 
menced a  systematic  feeding  from  a  couple 
of  barrels  brought  into  the  house,  using 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  fresh  cow 
manure  one  week,  and  alternating  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sheep  manure.  The 
animal  manure  was  used  in  verj-  small 
quantities,  and  the  salts  at  the  rate  of  a 
3  inch  potful  to  a  barrel  of  water.  Thfy 
were  watered  with  one  of  these  liquids 
once  a  week  for  about  two  months.  The 
change  was  almost  instantani  ous,  and 
was  most  remarkable;  they  at  once  began 
throwing  up  strong  shoots  from  the  root, 
and  while  they  never  grew  as  large  as 
some  of  the  plants  in  the  other  houses, 
yet  they  produced  large  crops  of  flowers, 
the   individual  blooms  were   large,   the 
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foliage  was  perfect;  the  plants  in  fact  be- 
came so  strong  and  vigorous,  that  we 
selected  all  our  cuttings  of  tho-e  varieties 
from  these  same  plants,  in  preference  to 
any  others  on  the  place.  This  should  be 
a  sufficient  reply  to  those  who  claim,  that 
while  nitrate  of  soda  and  similar  fertiliz- 
ers may  stimulate  a  plant  for  a  time, 
they  simply  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
plant's  constitution,  beingalmost  certain 
to  produce  a  soft,  unhealthy,  unnatural 
growth. 

I  have  used  nitrate  of  soda  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants,  and  am 
not  aware  that  it  ever  injured  any  one  of 
them. 

Phosphoric  .\cid. — I  can  not  tell  you 
what  symptoms  are  manifested  by  the 
plant  when  there  is  a  deffieiency  of  this  in- 
gredient in  the  soil,  butas  I  have  never 
heard  or  read  of  there  being  too  much  of 
it  for  the  plant's  welfare,  we  are  safe  in 
furnishing  a  liberal  supply.  There  is  no 
question  of  its  being  a  great  factor  in 
furnishmg  food  to  plants.  B  jne  meal  is 
one  of  the  best  sourcesof  phosphoricacid, 
yielding  as  it  does  from  20  to  25  percent. 
There  is  danger  from  bone  meal  in  the 
greenhouse,  however,  if  it  has  come  in 
contact  with  acids. 

Lime  is  usually  present  in  the  soil  in 
sufficient  quantity,  but  an  addition  of  it 
to  heavy  or  clayey  soils  is  often  very 
beneficial;  it  acts  as  an  enricher,  as  a 
sweetener,  as  a  pulverizer,  and  as  an  in- 
secticide, hence  its  value  to  the  florist. 

Liquid  Manure.— Perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  method  of 
supplying  food  to  such  plants  as  roses 
and  carnations  during  the  winter  and 
spring  ntonths  is  by  means  of  liquid 
manure.  I  have  a  decided  objection  to 
laying  manure  on  the  benches  as  a  top 
dressing  in  the  late  fall,  or  during  winter, 
believing  it  to  do  more  harm  than  good; 
it  prevents  evaporation  and  keeps  the  sun 
from  the  roots  at  the  time  when  they  are 
benefited  the  most  by  its  direct  action. 
Twice  during  the  season,  the  first  time  in 
August,  and  the  second  in  March,  I  mulch 
all  our  tea  roses;  the  first  saves  a  great 
deal  of  watering  and  is  entirely  gone  by 
November,  and  the  March  mulching  gives 
the  roots  new  material  to  run  in  and  also 
prevents  severe  drying  out.  Between 
these  dates  and  in  fact  after  the  latter 
date  I  consider  liquid  manure  cheaper, 
cleaner  in  the  house  and  more  effective. 
For  ordinarj'  purposes  that  made  from 
animal  manure  is  the  safest  and  best. 
Four  pecks  of  cow  or  horse  manure,  two 
pecks  of  sheep  manure,  or  one  of  hen 
droppings,  is  sufficient  to  make  100  gal- 
lons of  liquid.  I  have  known  people  who 
never  thought  liquid  manure  was  strong 
enough,  unless  its  odor  was  powerful 
enough  to  drive  most  people  away  from 
the  house  where  it  was  being  used,  but 
this  is  against  all  reason  and  common 
sense,  far  better  to  use  it  weak  and  often; 
plants,  like  animals,  should  be  fed  regu- 
larly if  they  need  feeding  at  all,  not 
gorged  today  and  starved  for  a  month. 
Their  food  also  should  be  changed  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  what  is  not  sup- 
plied in  one  form  may  be  found  in  another. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


.  EleganB.  Specio- 


BIC  BARGAINSi 


ROSES,  PLANTS. 
^^AND  SEEDS 


our  GRAND  SEX  of  13  Elesant  ETer-blooming  ROSES  for  only 
SOcts.  by  mall,  post-paid,  safe  arrlTal  and  aatlsfactlon  gaaranteeil.| 


saaraat«e  tbrn 


-  invefitrd  in 

'ure  White  elef 
,-Thif 


pl.i 


y  far  the  best  50  oU.  yoa  eT* 
Kaiaerin  Aasn»ta  Victoria,— (New.) 

SiUiry,  I'eitch  ii  beauty.  flolhildeSonpei  _.     __.    __  _ 

inuid.— the  most  cliHrmine  Pink   H.-we.    rejtrl  of  tll*  C=ara«-iiv       i  i,  i  .1 

luw.    Sangel,— Beautiful  shades  . if  I'opper  iuid  Gold.    Scurifl    !!•■ I'nl 

i.nd  hrishtest  of  all  Red  Roses.  I''ran<'isba  Uriiser.-  \<-  lou   r  ,  '<'-J. 

Mad.   <le  W.-itteville,— the  famous  Tulip  Eoae.     Kheinsold.-deep  Citron  mil  '.:  !     >    1  •   'I'll 

.olor.    Mad.  W«-leii<'.   .^nil.er  Yellow,  deepenine  tnuMrd   tlie  .enter.     .Had.    ll<>Me,-A    liin-  suo» 
White,  none  better.    Dueliess  de  Brabant,-Amber  Hose,  delicately  tinged  apricot. 

"^JVYxect  "SToax  O^n.  Uxxy  for  OO  Oonts. 


-blooming  RoaeH  all  different 
'  35-ia  Fragrant  Carnation  Pink«,  12  ki    " 
'  36-  8  Lovely  Flowering  Begonias.all  8 
'  37—13  Geraniums,  all  colors  and  kinds 
'  3fl— IS  Choice  Prize  ChrysanthemumH. 
'  39—  4  Choice  Decoratiye  Palms 


50  e. 


Sett2-80  Lartre  Flowered  Pansy  Plantc 

C,-I5  Coleus,  will  make  a  bright  bed.  .  .50e 
14-18  Double  and  .SingleFuchsias.all  colorsSOc 

45-  6  Choice  Hardy  Shrubs.  6  sort 50  » 

4«-30  Pkts  Flower  Seeds,  no  two  alike.  .  50  « 
47-20  Pkt'8  elegant  Sweet  Peas.all  differentSO  c 
48-18  Pkt'B  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  18  Borts  50  c 


ch  Cann 
•■  41-12  :iweet  Scented  Double  Tube  Roses,      S 

You  mav  select  htll  of  anv  two  sets  for  50  cents,  or  3  complete  setn 
entire  ISseti  fort.".  iKi ,  or  halfoteacli  set  for»2.5n  Get  your  neighbor  t 
free,  OBOKB  TW-DAT.  We  will  hold  the  plants  and  ship  them  any 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


New  and  Valuable 

TREES,SH1BS&PLAITS 


I  quautity,  the  beautiful 


THE  WEEPING  SPRUCE  (^   «) 

VIBURNUM  TOMENTOSUM,  very  choice 

CLEHATIS  PANICULATA, 


MAGNOLIAS,  JAPAN  MAPLES 

and  the  best  Stock  of  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 
in  the  country. 
For  all  tliese,  and  full  advice  and  plans  for  planting  grounds 
and  gardens,  write  us.     New  Catalogue  mailed  for  10  cts. 

TUB  SDaflu  Hill  NyrsGry  Go., 

102  state  Street,   BOSTON,  MASS. 


,  ne  BEST  SEEDS 
.hat  GROW  are 
Tom^  Philadelphia — 


BURPEE'S 


Trees  0  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Koses,  A'ines,  Small  Fruits,  Iledfje  Plants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed   free.     Established  1862. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Blouuiington,  111. 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

26  Geraniums,  single  or  double,  fine  ones. 
26  Fuchsias,  leading  varieties,  single  or  double. 
20  Begonias,  flowering  and  ornamentals. 
30  Chrysanthemums,  all  prize  winners. 
24  Finest  Double  Fringed  Petunias. 
26  Everblooming  Roses. 

12  French  Cannas.      24  Hardy  Phlox,  assorted. 
Free  by  mall  C.  C.   NANZ, 

1007  Walnut  Stieet.  ()«  lushoro,  Ky. 

SPtGlftL  BflRGftlNS  IN  BULBS. 


CanuHs')  sorts.  We.  .3  Callasa  sorts.  4(lc  in>I<>i 
l.retias  Zx..  lOO  (itadloll  *1 :  50  for  l»tc;  i:.  for  ;jl 
bloomlns  size.  100  Bulbs  In  l.'i  sorts.  J*  1 ;  .'ill  for  i> 
25  for  :50c  Send  for  Catalogue  of  New  and  Itj 
Plants.  Bulbs,  Cacti,  etc.  free.     Book  on   Cacti 


A.  BLANC  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


By 


Mail  for  50  Cents, 

{uglmt   Snd    t"i"iit"TMnsleV'    UO    plaliVs 


GRAPEVINES. 


)r*10U12flrst- 
class  vines,  2  each,  Niagara.  PockllnKton,  Delaware. 
Brlshton.  Worden  and  VVI  der— best  white,  red  and 
black  varieties— or  choice  of  the  same,  with  book  free, 


II.    TK^ON,  Wi 


A    STRAWBERRY    GARDEN 
BY   MAIL   FOR  $1.00. 


I  Crpscent,  25 
r  Wood  and  2.5  Wilson. 
1  sent  by  mall  or  express 
iny  part  or  u   S.  or  Canada,  ana  How  to 
1  Berrles.and  CataloKue    .\\\  for  Sil.OO. 
I.  A.  WOOLL,  Elsie,  Mich. 


Xnr*ff"A   Evergreens,     Hard; 

I  ULLl*  Azaleas,  finest  Rhod 
I  n  r  r  a\  Japan  Maples,  Roses.  Hedge 
I  llbbV  Plants,  Vines,  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Choice  Fruits.      Low  Prices. 

Fred.  W.  Kelsey,  145  Broadway,  New  York. 


YAMS 


fur  the  tropical  orchard  bouse  a  specialty. 

KOSE  VALLEY  NDKSERIES, 
cir  list  Uongola,  111. 


BARGAINS  r.!,"ul 


i8g6. 


GARDENING. 


I F  you  are  going -^-•;- 
i      to  plant  a  seed '^"iti^"'^ 

t  broad    acres 

I  a  town  lot,  or  a  few  pots  of  house  plants  >ou 
«  will  find  a  world  help  in  the  columns  of  ♦ 
T  HiiRTicrLTURE.  It  is  a  monthly  magazme  I 
I  for  ever>'one  who  is  interested  in  fruits  flow  f 
•  ers  or  plants.  It  is  edited  by  M.  Crawford  t 
I  whose  lifelong  study  of  the  science  of  garden  I 
f  ing    has   justly    earned    him    a    more    than  • 

inauonal  reputation.  ♦ 

Subscription  25  cts.  per  Year  in  Advance         \ 
O.  A.  KNOX,  Publisher, 
t  P.  O.  Box  C,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

I  "It  is  brimfull  of  j^ood  things." 


T'>  DREER'S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 
14  Chestnut  St.  Phils. 


shrubbery   Ti 


chtris    bam  hoop,  cactus  etc. 

every  climate.  Plar.ts  sent 
BHfely toail  p  rlsofthe world 
We  pack  by  malt  and  piiy  pust- 
»ge  at  catalogue  rule,  or  send 


^BEST  QLJHE  SEASON 

^ J       FREE  TO  A 


EVERGREENS. 


1840.     OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES,     lase. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever- 
greens and  Perennials 

A  large  and  fine  slock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam,  ('.ood  plants,  best  sizes 
for  planting;  very  cheap. 

Prictd  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON.  Plymouth,  Mass. 

ORCHIDS,  m' 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ALL  THE  1896  NOVELTIES 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


inn       A  COMPLbIb  (jARUbN   I  IKE   FMIij      Postpaid       ^| 

lUU   5URE  SUMMER  BLOOfllNQ  BULBS  for  Oli 


SURE  SUMMER  BLOOfllNQ  BULBS  for 

„..    ^  _iultlply  rapidly  and  can  be  lifted  and  planted 

>giv<-8ati8raciion, 

e  d'.llar.s'    "" "— ' 

nt   Brenn 


■r.ANTS,  sure  I 

B  lifted  and  plante 


100 

planting. 


100  CIIOICK  KI'l.ISOUS 

They  multiply  rapidly  and  can  I 
■  We  also  guarantee  t 

juun.Dts  of  100  I5ull)8,  In  „^  .=„=..„  .» >,„.  .. 

i»,   gorgeous  Oannas.  showy  Gladioli,  Japanese  Iris    Hardy  Lilies,  sparlcling 
hinese  Nerines.  charming  Oxalis,  sweet  Kanunculus,  fragrant  Tuberoses,  i-ey- 
eral  harrtv  swe-t-scented  Climbers  and  others.    The  entire  collection  by  express,  prepaid,  or  by  ma  1- 
together  with  plan  for  laying  out  the  garden-for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

We  also  send  50  mlLBS,  in  smaller  assortment,  for  50  CENTS, 
in  6  sorts.    Also  35  BlITTEKfLY  GLAl>IOLI  for  30  CENTS.  -' 


■25  BULBS  for  30  CWNTS. 
JLADIOI.I  for  60  CENT> ; 


as  or  4'TubTr'ouVBeBonlV8,"orTcaiadiumsor"2  Lilies.    SIX  of  any  of  the  above  collectionK  1„. 

•ice  of  FIVE 

Ih  every  order  for  »2.r.0and  »1.00  extra  we  will  send  GARDENING  free  for  one  year 

NEW  GOLDEN  RAMBLER  ROSE  (Allister  S.  Gray),  35  cents. 
LORD  PENZANCE  SWEET  BRIARS,  9  varieties,  35  cents  each. 


ispi 

J  cts  ;  Calanchoe  Marmora ta,  M  cts. ;  Caryopterls,  15  cts. ;  Green  Chrysanthemum 

n  Wm.  Simpson.  35  cts.;  New  Clematis,  :«1  cts  ;  New  Geraniums.  The  Velvet  Plant,  :il(ct8 
;  Solanum  Wendlandl.  SOcts.;  VltlsColKnetla-.  4(lcts.;  Kudzy,  35  cts.;  New  Double 
nson  Violet,  25  CIS.;  New  Solanum 

;  Dwarf  .Japanese  Maplei 


5 CIS.;  Chrysanthe- 


RAKE  BULBS,  Ne 


New  Roses,  several  sorts. 
an  Cannas,  New  Dahlias,  New  Amaryllis,  New  GladloH,  Montbretlas, 
the  United  States.     12  Cacti  $1.(10;  5  for  M  cts.     Book  on  Cacti,  111  cents. 


»nd  "AUSTRIA,"  AT  10  DOLLARS  EACH. 


A.  BLANC  &  CO.,  314=316  N.  nth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Large  Flowering 

CHINESE  PRIMROSES 

M^HAT  these  lovely  flowers  have  not  bten 
A  cultivated  more  is  due  to  the  high  price 
of  the  seed.  Primulas  are  shy  seeoers,  and 
their  culture  for  the  seed  has  not  been  a  pay- 
ing venture.  A  method  has  now  been  devised 
to  grow  the  plants  outdoors,  and  we  have 
contracted  with  the  best  growers  of  Primulas, 
and  are  now  in  position  to  offer  the  Choicest 
Seed,  twenty  varieties  mixed,  at  15  cents  per 
packet  of  100  seeds.  Directions  for  culture 
■  ill  each  packet. 
*g=Ourll6pa 
besides  a  gener; 
Plants.  Bulbs  and  Tools 
carefully  edited  descriptive 
Seeds  ever  published  in  Am 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


New  York: 

26  Barclay  St. 


CHICAC.O: 

84&86  Randolph  SI. 


IB96 


1838  A=*e"r^»  NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 

More  Profitablk  than  W  HEAT  or  CO  ITUN 

for  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing  be.stvariel. — , - 

opens  Sept.  5th  to  loth  without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive;  PARR^ 
GIANT,  Ihe  larj 

STARR,  "the 


PARLIN'S  BEAUTY 
DEN  RUSSET,   


g  and  describing  b&st  varieties.  ALPHA,  l 
without  frost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  pn 
t  inches  around;  PARAGON,  RIDGELEY  and  others, 
tion  of  earlv  Apples."  BtSM.^Rf'K.  fruits  at  two  year 
,  the  handsomest;  LIN'i'iiI.X  roUF.LESS,  KOONCE. 
Pears.      iMWvi!   1  ■■  ri:  ( -DLUMBIA,  a 


•inga  VAi.rAB 


,LE  fruil 
•ELTI  I-  .- 


.  ilUITS,  HARK 
,  FRUIT,  SHADE  i 

PARRYS'  POMONA  NURSERIES. 


ICW  JERSEY. 


H 


ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


of  Hardy  Oma.  ' 

guo  on  applic»- 
ctor,   BEADING,  MASS. 


menial  Planls  In  .1 


1 1.000.000  TREES. 


Trees, 
logue. 


KX)  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamenta 
/ines.  Roses,  etc.  All  standard  ant 
varieties.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata 
W.  S.  LITTLE  &  CO..  Rochester.  N  Y. 
N.  Y.  Citv.  .5'2  Exchange  Place. 
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GARDENING. 


April  15, 


I  HAVE  BEEN  a  subscriberof  your  Valua- 
ble publication  Gardening  for  the  past 
four  years  and  I  have  always  considered 
it  the  best  and  most  useful  paper  for 
amateur  florists  published,  yourpractical 
information  from  actual  experience  at 
Dosoris  and  your  intelligible  answers  to 
correspondents  are  always  read  by  me 
with  great  pleasure  and  profit.  J.  M.  B. 

Lawrence  Junction,  Pa.,  P>b.  15,  '06. 


IF  YOU 

LIKE 

GARDENING 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


PALMS 


varieties,  IncludlDKc 


than  you  think. 
dlffereHt 
directions 


collection  of  12  different  ' 
riea  newer  seeds  In  plain  packets,  .^(k-. 
SCHII.LEK,  Rutherford.  N.  J. 


15  CAN N AS  li^lL 

na»»l,  100  for  14,  all  posti 


WA.3VTI3I3. 

Practical  partner,  some  capital.  raanRue  good  nur- 
sery business,  fruit  section  South  Georela. 

H.  W.  REED,  Pres't  Nat'l  Bank,  Brunswick.  Ga. 

^PPPIAI  Bismarck  apple  400.  Mayberry  ^Oc.  strnw- 
OrLUIHL  berry  y.  raspberry  20c.  raspberry  x 
blackberry  SOc.  the  4  for  H,  by  mall.    A.  Bi.A.sc  &  Co 


ry  SOc. 
phla.  ] 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 


We  can  supply  any  of  the  following 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  ston,'  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bui.Bs  AND  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— 0%'er  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  \\  ork  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahUas, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  onlj'  Ameiican  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess-|-grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  Hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopa;dia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.     Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (EUwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  othi 


books,  posipald,  at  the  prices  given: 

fascinating  style;  itiseniincntly  practical, 
and  useful  too,  f  r  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.    Price  $1.50. 

"Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  FlowerGarden(Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.     New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  espe- 
cially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
gr  unds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
a'-out  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its 
author  is  the  greatest  master  in  orna- 
mental gardening  who  ever  lived.  Price 
$6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit, 
vegetable  or  flowergrowing.  302  pages. 
75  cents 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature, 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management,  30,3  pages.     75  cents. 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an  exceedinglj'  valuable  horticultural 
library. 
took  on  any  horticultural  subject. 


Please  mention  what  .vou  wish  to  get  in  this  line. 

THE  GARDENING  CO..  Monon  Buildincj.  GliiGaQO. 
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JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=House 
^]^^        Construction 
422  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    CHicagO,   III. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


I5F»I^IIVC 


steam  Pumps. 


For  WATER  SUPPLY 

and  DEEP  WELLS. 

Epping,  Carpenter  &  Co.  uo. 

2420  Penn  Ave,,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


"Peter  Phillip 
other  pump  in  his  brewerj*. 

"Peter  Shaver.  Wegee,  O.,  uses 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

Kstal.llKhpd  rM  Veiirs. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  L»ri;)'Ht  MaiiiifacturorH  of 

GREENHOUSE   HEATINO  AND  VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


lil'rt  Kiur  l»r  ilorticultnrul  Arcl.itprturr,  < 
I  .UKl  lleutiii;;  AppraluH. 

Ilousea,  etc.,  er«<:ted  c»uipletc<  witli  our  I'atent 
..„u  .  ,ain<>  Construction. 
SEND  FOUK  CKNTS  FOR  ILLUSTRATKD  CATALOGOES. 

^233  Hercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.  HOOKER  COnPANY, 

57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Onr  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

t»15I«    ^^I5A.ie.  tfejTA  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 

BRANCH  wAREHOiTsTI:'"'      THc  Whilldiii  Pottcry  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  713  TO  719  WHARTON  St., 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St.,  Long  Island  Oily,  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


Dopffel  .V  Co..  and  U)  Introduce  t<j  the  trade 

-  under  the  manaKeraent  of  William  Dopffel 

and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.  The  buslnesB  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 
meet  the  growluK  demand  for  our  Koods.  VVn  have  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity,  and  with 
ansurpaesert  faellltleH  are  now  prepared  to  HII  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.  Our  latest  Improved 
i<»st  serviceable  flower  pots  In  thf  market,  and  asBurlng  you  of 
■  I  the  belief 


SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CYPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MJORE  DURABLE  THAN  PINE.  ^ 

r^YIPRESS-n 
SASH    BARS 

UP  TO  32  FEET  >«  UN6TH  oR  LOffGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Senrf  for  our  Illustrated  BooK 
J  "CYP|BE5S.LUMBERAM0«TsUjSES; 
'  ^      -     ■  Special  Greenhous^Cir     ' 


TURKEY  SUBDUED  AT  LAST. 


•f  thatshecould 
man  raised  an 
1 1  PAGE,  from 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING. 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  half  leather 
in  uniforni  style  with  complete  inde.xes, 
f2.2S  each,  postpaid. 

Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uniforni  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  express, 
not  prepaid,  $7.00,  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  indexes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library, 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 
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April  IS, 


O  N  'T  buy  worthless  nursery 
and  WASTE  many  ycarsof 

II ABLE  TIME  waitiiiK  results 
d  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 


But  scud  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Kew  Catalog  for  1896.    Send  for  one.  Free. 

Kstinmtes  furnished.    CnrrespnndeiireHdlii-itfd. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

New,  Rare  and  Beautitiil  Plants 

Lord  Penzance's  new  hybrid  Sweet  Briars.    Old 

Garden  Roses;  New  Roses;  Standard  Roses. 
Philadelphus  Lemoinci;   New  Lilacs;   Lonicera 

Hildebrandtii;  Spirsa  "Antliony  Waterer." 
A  large  collectiou  of  rare  hothouse  and  green  house 

plants,  Anthuriums.  Alocacias,  Orchids,  etc. 
Rare  Conifers  and  other  beautiful  Evergreens. 
Magnolias,  Japanese  Maples,  w.th  other  choice 

frees  and  shrubs. 
P/EONIES— A  large  collection  of  the  Bnest  in  cnl 

tivation.     Hardy  Perennials,  Phloxes,  Japan- 


FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

100,000 

Horse  Radish  Sets 

1000  for  ri.i);  .'iOO  81. .50;  100  50c.  by  express, 
ion.  (i)  cts;  .W   40  cts.;  2.5,  25  cts.,  postpaid. 
Fine  stock  of   RHUBARB    ROOTS   and    ARTI- 
CHOKE TUBERS.     Write  for  prices. 

HARMAN  &  SON,  South  Bend,  IntJ. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
RASPisERRiEK 

Blackberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  cheap. 

SEED  POTATOES, 


r-i  /^^l  r^  A  Up-tx>date  Hortlcultuml  haml 
nLOrvlUM  book.  Pastand  present  of  the 
tnilt  l'idii.>^iry.  Experience  and  opinion  of  4(W  leadlnn 
trrowers.  Liiteat  practice  and  bestraethodBOf  culture. 
M'ist  recent  experience  in  orchard  and  market 
with  varieties  new  and  old.  Authoritative  work 
by  State  Uortlculiural  Society.  Send  %\.m  for  "last 
Annual."  to  A.  H.  ManvilJe.  Secretary,  Glen  St. 
Mary    Kla      pRUIT      GROWING 


TREES  AND  PLANTS.  ^."„^reWV"'^i,r^ 

N.  P.  BROOKS.  Lakewood.  (Nurseries),  N. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^s  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Flans  and  estlmateH  furnished  on  npplioation. 


hiillders  of  GreenhouHe  Structures      Six  highest    Vwards  at  the  AVorld 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO. 

Factory:    Irvington- 


-Hudson,  N,  Y. 


Architectural  Office, 

160  FIFTH  AVE.,  cor.  21st  St.. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


When  wrltlnK  mention  Gardening. 


3  POINTS 


1.    It  is  easily  set  up.  i 

2.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  operation,  l 

3.  It  can  be  connected  quickly.  ? 


LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER. 


Write  for  "Little  Giant"  Catalogue  and  our 
Illustrated  General  Catalogue 


100- pager 


American  ^oi/er  Company  \ 


Lake  St. : 


TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,     ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 


lUcXt 


>^ 


'^m^  ifyndjcape  ilrchitect^ 

visits  for  I    ^^»  /        *^ 


consultation  made.     Eeferences  ' 
and  full  information  on  inquiry,     ] 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Andorra  Nurseries 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,     Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

90  Acres  of  well=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


( Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 

\  hardy  Rtiododendrons  and  Azaleas. 


Vol    IV  »2.00aYbar. 


24  Numbers. 


CHICAGO,  MAY  I,  1896, 


'i  r  ^• 


THUMBERG  S   BARBERRY   IBERBBRIS  THUKBERGII;  IN  MR.   EGAN  S  GARDEN  AT  EGANDALE. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


BERBERIS  TflUNBERGll. 

the  year  1S83  the  only  barberry 
our  gardens  was  the  Kuro- 
pean  species  (B.  vulgaris)  and  its  purple 
form.  A  few  of  the  holly-leaved  li.  aqui- 
lolium  were  grown  under  the  name  of 
Mahonia.  This  is  still  rare  in  this  sec- 
tion, as  the  winter  is  rather  severe  on  its 
evergreen  leaves,  making  it  present  a 
sorry  appearance  until  it  gets  its  spring 
suit  on.  Of  late  years  Thunberg's  bar- 
berry has  been  introduced,  and  its  popu- 
larity at  once  became  established.  But 
few  old  specimens  are  to  be  seen,  so  that 
many  of  your  western  readers  have  yet  to 
see  a  matured  plant.  The  one  illustrated 
was  planted  in  1891  at  the  base  of  a  large 
rock,  and  is  now  about  three  feet  high 
and  six  or  more  broad.  It  seems  to  have 
an  affection  for  the  rock,  in  appreciation 
of  the  moisture  and  coolness  obtained 
under  its  base,  for  it  hugs  it  in  a  very  ap- 
preciative manner.  In  Gardenino  I  have 
iierctofore  spoken  favorably  of  its  many 
virtues-its  perfect  hardiness,  pendent,  beli- 
shaped  flowers  in  spring  and  its  brilliant 


coral  berries  in  fall  and  winter— in  fact  at 
this  writing,  April  22,  last  fall's  berries 
can  still  be  seen  among  the  fresh  green 
leaves.  Its  fall  coloring  is  grand,  and 
this  feature  alone  is  enough  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  conducive  to 
profanity,  when  in  spring  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  tidiness'  sake  to  clean  out  the 
gathered  leaves  that  were  blown  in  by 
the  winds,  as  its  spines  are  quite  sharp, 
but  as  a  pair  of  buckskin  gloves  is  ample 
protection  this  irreligious  tendency  is 
easily  overcome.  The  bushy  tree  to  the 
left  is  the  Salix  vitellina  var.  liritzensis. 
Egandale.  \V.  C.  Egan. 

[In  the  accompanying  illustration  Mr. 
Egan  gives  us  a  glance  at  a  comer  of  his 
lawn.  You  see  the  lawn  is  unbroken.  At 
its  outer  edge  we  find  the  tall  native  trees, 
also  some  other  tall  broad  young  trees 
which  the  gardener  himself  planted  there, 
and  fronting  them  in  an  easy  graceful 
way  are  individuals  and  groups  to  please 
the  eye  and  reheve  the  monotony  of  the 
solid  bank  of  branches  and  foliage.  And 
to  the  fore  of  some  of  these  shrubbery 
groups  hardy  perennials  also  find  a  place 
in  quantity  and  variet\',and  they  prolong 
the  beauty  of  the  garden  and  form  an 
attractive  and  pleasing  picture. 


The  past  winter  here  since  New  Year's 
has  been  quite  severe.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature recorded  was  14  degrees  below 
zero  on  the  7th  of  January.  Fortunately 
there  was  a  good coveringof  snow  pretty 
evenly  distributed  over  the  ground.  The 
cold  was  continuous.  We  don't  remember 
ever  before  to  have  noticed  Thunberg's 
spira'a  so  much  winter  killed  as  it  has 
been  the  past  winter,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  flower  buds  are  dead.  We 
are  sorrj'  for  this,  as  it  is  one  of  our  pet 
shrubs.  Kerria  Japonica  has  been  killed 
back  a  little  more  than  usual.  Fontane- 
sia  Fortune!  and  Fontanesia  philfyriE- 
oides  are  killed  back  a  little  on  the  tips; 
the  former  was  mulched  heavily,  and  the 
latter  was  boxed  in.  Berberisdulcis,  and 
the  var.  nana  have  come  through  the 
winter  in  good  form,  they  had  inverted 
boxes  over  them  all  winter.  B.  steno- 
pliylla,  B.  Japonica  and  B.  Neubertii  all 
look  well.  They  all  were  protected;  B. 
Hakodate,  B.  Cretica  and  B.  Asiatica 
have  come  through  alike  to  the  tips  with- 
out any  special  protection. 

Forsythia  viridissiwa  has  been  killed 
back  severely,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
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flowering  wood  is  left.  It  is  always  un- 
satist'actorj'  here,  suffering  more  or  less 
ever>'  winter,  but  Fortune's  forsythia  is 
alive  to  the  tips. 

Erica  carnea  is  slightly  damaged  and 
B.  vagans  is  badly  scorched  Jasminvm 
nudiflorum  and  J.  officinalis  under  ])ro- 
tection,  if  not  entirely  killed,  are  killed 
back  to  the  ground  line.  Parrotia  Persica 
under  protection  appears  to  be  all  right. 
Calycanthus  occidentalis  is  killed  down 
to  the  ground.  Syringa  oblata  has  come 
through  in  good  form.  Cliionanthus 
retusus  is  sound  to  the  tips. 

Buddleia  curviflora  under  a  good  mulch- 
ing has  been  killed  back  a  little.  The 
chaste  shrub  (]'itex  Agnus  castus)  and 
V.  incisa  appear  to  be  s-ound  at  the  base. 
They  are  always  killed  back  with  us  here. 
Forestiera  acuminata  has  wintered 
splendidly,  it  never  appears  to  suffer  from 
the  cold  here. 

Rhus  succedanea  and  R.  rerniciferahave 
wintered  well.  The  tips  ot  Euonymus 
radicans  are  killed  back  a  little.  B. 
angustifolius,  B  Sieholdiana,  E.  verruco- 
sus, and  B.  Bungeana  under  heavy  mulch- 
ing are  all  in  good  form.  Pfiotinia  arbuti- 
folia  and  P.  serru/ata  with  inverted  boxes 
over  them,  have  suffered  considerably. 
Osmanthus  Hicifolius  with  a  box  over  it 
has  come  through  all  right. 

Blxagnus  fongipes  has  wintered  well, 
and  Dapline Blagayana, DaphneCneoruni 
and  D.  alpina  are  all  in  good  condition. 
European  broom  (Cytisus  Scoparius) 
under  cover  is  now  in  good  condition.  C. 
purpureus  has  come  through  all  right 
without  any  protection  and  C.elongatus, 
C.  liirsutus',  and  C.  nigricans,  with  a  little 
protestion,  are  all  right.  The  European 
gorse  {Ulex  Europieus)  has  suffered 
badly  under  heavy  protection,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  covered  too  much,  as 
a  number  of  plants  we  had  in  a  cold  frame 
with  much  less  protection  than  those  in 
the  open  ground  have  servived  the  winter 
well. 

Coronilla  emurus  has  killed  back  a  little 
on  the  tips  and  Indigofera  Dosua  to  the 
ground.  The  last  named  is  always  killed 
back  to  the  ground  with  us. 

Coniferous  evergreens  such  as  Abies 
Nordmanniana.  A.  Cilicica,  A.  Orientalis 
and  A.  Switliiana  seem  to  have  wintered 
well.  Some  of  them  are  browned  a  little 
on  the  northwest  sides  but  they  will  soon 
grow  out  of  it.  The  Cephalonian  fir  (.4. 
Ceplialonica)  always  gets  killed  back  a 
a  little  in  a  young  state  and  until  it 
attains  some  age  and  size.  Two  or  three 
specimens  of  the  Lawson's  cypress  in  this 
neighborhood  still  hold  their  own.  The 
Japanese  retinosporas  such  as  R.  squar- 
rosa,  R.  obtusa,  and  aurea  Alifera  with 
boarded  wind  breaks  and  some  evergreen 
branches  over  them  have  wintered  well. 
Mr.  E.  Perkins  of  East  avenue,  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  flowers,  and  a  student 
of  Gardening,  has  a  fine  collection  of 
Catawbiense  hybrid  rhododendrons  that 
have  come  through  the  winter  splendidly, 
in  fact  in  better  condition  than  any  others 
we  have  seen  in  Rochester.  We  believe  his 
success  lay  with  giving  them  sensible  pro- 
tection without  coddling  them.  They  are 
well  budded  and  will  make  a  fine  display 
of  bloom.  John  Dunbak. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1896. 


TREES  AND   SflRUBS  IN  FLOWER   IN  flPRIL. 

Cold  weather  continued  here  without 
intermission  until  the  10th  inst.  The  in- 
dications were  for  a  late  spring,  but  an 
unusually  warm  spell  set  in  about  the 
12th  inst.,  with  a  temperature  in  the 
shade  on  some  days  of  84°.  A  number 
of  things  rushed  into  bloom  quite  sud- 
denly. 


Our  first  visitor  was  the  Japanese 
witchhazel.  It  was  in  full  bloom  on  the 
9th  inst.  and  is  now  past.  Erica  carnea 
has  been  in  good  bloom  for  the  past  eight 
or  nine  days.  Corylopsis  spicata  opened 
its  pretty  yellow  flowers  on  the  10th  and 
is  now  quite  pretty.  Leather  leaf  (Cas- 
sandra calyculata)  has  been  showing  its 
small  white  flowers  since  a  few  days. 
Leatherwood  (Dirca)  and  spice  bush, 
with  their  small  inconspicuous  yellow 
blossoms,  are  now  in  lull  bloom,  and  the 
Cornelian  cherry  (Cornus  mascula)  has 
been  very  showy  for  the  past  four  or  five 
days.  Although  the  individual  flowersof 
this  cherry  are  small,  good  flowering  spe- 
cimens are  very  conspicuous  in  bloom. 
The  aromatic  sumach  has  been  showing 
its  small  yellow  flowering  catkins  since  a 
few  days.  Lonicera  fragrantissima  came 
into  bloom  on  the  20th;  what  a  delicate 
fragrance  the  flowers  havel  Some  of  the 
different  varieties  of  Japan  quince  have 
been  in  bloom  for  two  or  three  days.  As 
a  rule  we  don't  have  Japan  quince  in 
flower  before  the  first  week  in  May. 

The  shad  tree  (^me/anc/ijcr)  has  come 
into  bloom.  We  usually  don't  look  for 
its  blossoms  before  the  5th  or  6th  of  May. 
Fortune's  forsythia  and  Forsythia  viri- 
dissiwa  are  coming  into  bloom.  The 
former  is  much  the  better  one  of  the  two. 
Thunbetg's  spir^a  has  been  showing  a 
few  flowers  for  the  past  two  or  three 
days.  The  native  hazels  are  about  past 
blooming  and  so  is  the  sweet  gale,  with 
its  brownish  catkin.  Some  of  the  early 
flowering  willows  are  past.  The  goat 
willow  (Salix  Caprea)  is  perhaps  the 
most  showy  of  any  of  them  in  bloom;  it 
is  now  entirely  past.  In  some  warm  and 
sheltered  situations  Magnolia  stellata 
came  into  bloom  on  the  20th,  and  what 
a  lovely  thing  it  is!  Magnolia  conspicua 
in  some  positions  has  been  in  good  bloom 
for  the  past  two  daj's.  M.  Soulangeana 
is  just  opening. 

The  silver  maple  was  in  bloom  about 
the  10th  and  the  red  maple  followed  it  in 
three  or  four  days.  They  appeared  to 
flower  more  close  closely  together  this 
year  than  we  ever  saw  them  do  before.  A 
few  Norway  maples  are  no  v  in  bloom 
and  the  sugar  maple  will  be  in  bloom  in  a 
day  or  two. 

Prunus  tomentosa  has  been  very 
showy  for  the  past  two  days  and  a  few 
stray  flowers  that  have  escaped  the  win- 
ter's cold  are  open  on  Berberis  Japonica 
(Mahonia  Japonica ).  Daphne  Mezereuni 
is  now  pretty  well  past. 

John  Di'Niiak. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1896. 

DfllHflGE  TO  SttflDE  TREES  B/  CflTERFILLflRS 

The  following  timely  and  sensible 
remarks  underdateof  April  9,  1896,  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  McMillan  of 
Rochester  as  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

"The  damage  done  each  season  by 
caterpillars  to  the  foliage  of  the  trees  in 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  in  private 
grounds  is  increasing  from  year  to  j^ear 
at  an  alarming  rate.  I'nless  it  can  be 
checked  by  some  more  effective  measures 
than  have  yet  been  attempted,  nearly  all 
our  trees  are  doomed  to  speedy  destruc- 
tion. A  simultaneous  attack  against  the 
common  enemy  is  necessary  all  along  the 
line.  To  secure  this  concert  of  action  our 
citizens  must  be  aroused  to  seethe  danger 
that  confronts  them.  The  egg-clusters  and 
cocoons  are  visible  in  great  numbers  on 
nearly  all  our  trees  in  every  section  of  the 
city.  The  cleaning  of  occasional  lots,  or 
even  blocks,  here  and  there,  while  inter- 
vening parts  remain  foul,  will  only  invite 
the  worms  to  the  fresh  pastures  when 
food  in  the  home  lots  gets  scarce.    There- 


fore, everyone  who  realizes  the  danger 
must  stir  up  his  neighbors  to  join  with 
him  in  exterminating  the  pests. 

"The  species  of  caterpillar  which  in 
recent  j'cars  has  done  the  greatest  dam- 
age, and  which  is  increasing  most  rapidly, 
is  the  larva  of  the  "Tussock"  moth.  Its 
eggs  are  usually  laid  in  a  mass  on  the 
outside  ofthe  empty  cocoons.  They  adhere 
closely  to  the  cocoon,  so  that  the  removal 
and  destruction  of  the  nest  is  usually  all 
that  is  necessary.  To  accomplish  this  the 
simplest  method  is  to  get  aladder  of  suit- 
able size,  and,  getting  within  arm-reach 
of  the  cocoons,  brush  them  off  with  the 
stub  of  a  worn  out  whisk  broom,  or  sink 
brush.  As  the  latter  is  made  of  f^ne  steel 
wire  or  splints,  it  is  the  best  tool,  but  a 
broken  table  knife  or  any  small  scraper 
of  handy  shape  will  do  nearly  as  well. 
When  a  tree  has  thus  been  cleaned  the 
spoil  should  be  gathered  up  and  burned 
or  crushed  by  stamping  it  under  foot  on 
the  pavement. 

"Every  tree-owner  in  the  city  should 
examine  his  trees  at  once  and  take  imme- 
diate measures  to  remove  both  eggs  and 
cocoons  wherever  found.  They  are  most 
abundant  on  the  lindens,  horse-chestnuts 
and  elms,  because  the  foliage  of  these 
trees  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  caterpil- 
lar. The  crevices  in  the  rough  bark  of 
these  trees  afford  many  places  where  the 
cocoons  can  be  securely  fastened  and  be 
well  screened  and  sheltered.  Butthey  are 
distributed  more  or  less  on  other  trees, 
and  also  on  an3'  rough  posts,  walls  or 
fences.  The  under  side  of  fence  rails  is  a 
common  hiding  place. 

"After  the  trees  come  into  leaf  the  eggs 
are  not  so  easily  seen,  and  there  is  notthe 
same  freedom  of  movement  in  brushing 
them  off.  If  nothing  be  done  until  the 
worms  get  to  work  on  the  foliage  their 
ravages  cannot  be  checked  except  by 
spraying  with  poisonous  liquids,  such  as 
London  purple  and  Paris  green,  which 
require  a  special  apparatus  and  expert 
skill  in  application.  In  favorable  seasons 
from  the  cocoons  spun  in  June,  eggs  are 
produced  in  July,  and  from  these  a  second 
brood  of  worms  is  hatched  in  August. 
But  as  far  north  as  Buffalo  this  seldom 
happens.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
multiply  if  only  one  brood  hatch  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  as  many  as  600 
eggs  have  been  counted  in  one  patch 

'Besides  tte  Tussock  moth  larvfe  there 
are  several  otherkindsof  caterpillars  that 
feed  on  the  foliage  of  our  trees.  The  most 
common  of  these  is  called  the  tent  cater- 
pillar. It  weaves  its  tent  in  such  large 
masses  that  they  are  sure  to  be  seen  in 
good  time  to  destroy  the  whole  brood  in 
a  bunch  while  in  the  caterpillarstage,but 
it  often  happens  that  the  position  is  on 
the  highest  or  outermost  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  very  difficult  to  reach. 

"Cotton  bands  or  rings  of  tar  around 
the  stems  ot  the  trees  are  of  little  use,  and 
are  very  unsightly.  Only  such  worms  as 
may  be  hatched  on  adjacent  buildings 
and  fences  have  an3'  occasion  to  climb  the 
trees.  Pick  off  the  cocoons  that  may  be 
found  so  easily  in  such  exposed  places  and 
there  will  be  no  need  forcotton  or  tar." 

TUB  NORWAY  SPRUCE  WAS  WINTER  KILLBD. 

Last  spring  we  planted  some  Norway 
spruce  on  the  west  side  of  our  place;  they 
grew  all  summer  and  looked  fine  all  fall 
and  winter,  and  till  a  week  or  two  ago, 
but  now  they  all  look  red  and  rusty,  and 
the  needles  are  falling  off.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  save  the  trees?  Why  has  this 
happened?  They  have  had  no  protection 
whatever  from  the  sweep  of  the  wind  in 
winter.  Had  a  board  fence  been  put  up 
on  the  west  side  to  protect  them  from  the 
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wind,  would  they  have  done  Ijetter?    If 
we    have   to    remove  these  what  other 
kind  would  vou  advise  me  to  plant? 
Two  Rivers,  Wis.  J.  E.  H. 

The  trees  have  been  winter  killed.  Root 
them  out  at  once,  and  replace  with  Colo- 
rado blue  spruce  (Picea  pungens).  The 
very  blue  colored  varieties  of  this  spruce 
arc  expensive,  but  the  green  leaved  ones 
are  as  cheap  as  the  Norways.  Yes,  the 
protection  afforded  by  a  board  fence  be- 
tween the  trees  and  the  wind  would  have 
been  of  great  service  in  saving  the  trees; 
still  we  believe  you  will  like  the  pungens 
spruces  much  better.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  trees  keeping  green  and 
healthy  looking  all  winter  and  getting 
red  and  leafless  in  April.  If  you  cut  off  a 
branch  of  a  fir  or  pine  tree  in  November 
and  lay  it  on  the  ground  or  wood  pile 
over  winter  it  will  look  most  as  gretn  and 
fresh  as  if  it  were  growing  on  the  tree  till 
March  or  April,  then  it  would  get  brown 
and  soon  become  leafless. 


SflLlX  FURPUREft  PENDULfl. 

This  European  shrub,  known  in  Eng- 
land as  the  purple  osier,  in  its  natural 
form  makes  a  broad  spreading  decum- 
bent bush  often  nearly  ten  feet  high.  Dur- 
inaireeentyearsit  has  been  grafted  on  other 
stock  and  sent  out  as  the  new  American 
weeping  wi  low.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
that  caused  the  experiment,  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  graceful  of  the  smaller 
weepers.  The  term  weeping  does  not 
convey  fully  its  characteristics,  as  the 
word  implies  a  drooping  nature  only, 
while  this  plant  often,  after  sending  down- 


wards a  branch  until  it  sweeps  the  earth 
and  the  terminal  bud  is  broken  by  rub- 
bing against  the  ground,  starts  a  vigor- 
ous growth  from  near  the  tips,  sending 
straight  upwards  long  slender  shoots. 
Other  similar  shoots  extend  upwards 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  drooping 
branches,  reaching  far  above  the  graft 
and  finally  producing  a  most  pleasing 
mass  of  open  foliage. 

The  leaves  are  four  to  six  inches  long, 
lanceolate  and  glabrous,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance have  a  greyish  olive  tone,  that 
renders  it  an  admirable  subject  to  be 
placed  well  to  the  front,  where  a  foil  of 
dark-green  foliage  behind  makes  it  a  con- 
spicuous, though  harmonious,  object. 
For  small  grounds  it  is  admirable,  lor  it 
can  be  kept  to  almost  any  size.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  seems  to  thrive  in  any  situa- 
tion, and  transplants  readily.  Thespeci- 
men  illustrated  has  been  planted  in  its 
present  position  four  years 

W.  C.  Egan. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


UflRDY  PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  APRIL  20. 

I  have  never  before  seen  such  a  sudden 
change  in  the  garden  in  so  short  a  time. 
Ten  days  ago  in  the  lower  part  of  our 
garden,  which  is  shaded  by  large  trees, 
the  ground  was  frozen  hard.  To  day  in 
every  comer  of  it  the  buds  are  opening 
and  the  leaves  developing  and  almost 
everywhere  there  is   something  in  bloom. 

Large  patches  of  the  white  rock-cress 
(Arabis  albida)  are  in  full  bloom.    It  is 


one  of  the  finest  early  flowers  we  have 
and  blooms  best  when  grown  in  an  open 
sunny  position.  In  the  borders  are  also 
masses  of  grape  hyacinths  (Muscari 
hotryoides).  It  is  a  bulbous  plant,  loving 
to  grow  in  a  deep,  sandy  soil,  and  it  is 
(|uite  hardy,  needing  no  protection  what- 
ever. It  grows  about  nine  inches  high. 
The  individual  flowers  are  blue  and  al- 
though small  are  produced  on  slender 
stems  in  nice  clusters.  There  is  a  white 
variety  of  this  plant  in  bloom  which  is 
even  prettier  than  the  type.  [A  very 
pretty  and  very  common  little  spring 
blooming  bulb  and  one  of  the  easiest  of 
all  to  naturalize  in  grassy  or  wild  places; 
indeed  in  some  old  farm  yards  vvfe  know 
it  has  run  wild  with  the  profusion  and 
strength  of  a  weed.— Ed.] 

The  large  bright  yellow  flowers  of  the 
spring  adonis  (Adonis  vernalis)  are 
among  our  most  showy,  hardy  spring 
blossoms  and  the  bright  weather  we  are 
having  shows  them  off  to  fine  advantage. 
This  plant  should  not  be  disturbed  often, 
as  it  thrives  better  if  leftalone.  Itgrows 
well  here  in  a  sunny  border  in  deep,  light 
soil. 

A  very  handsome  Himalayan  primrose 
now  in  bloom  is  P.  denticulata.  It  is 
(juite  hardy  here  if  covered  over  with 
leaves  in  the  winter.  When  grown  in 
single  plants  it  is  not  very  showy,  but  a 
little  bed  of  it  makes  a  pleasing  effect.  It 
grows  about  nine  inches  high  and  has 
bright  lilac  flowers  in  round  clusters  on 
erect  stems.  Its  variety,  Cashmeriana, is 
in  bloom  also.  Both  grow  best  in  a 
slightly  shaded  position  and  where  water 
will  not  lodge  around  them  in  winter. 
[Both  are  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
bloom  full  the  following  year.  To  have 
them  in  perfection  winter  them  in  a  cold 
frame  planted  out  as  one  would  pansies 
or  polyanthuses.— Ed.] 

Puscbkinia  scillioides  is  a  desirable 
small  bulbous  plant  and  has  flowerspikes 
six  inches  long  or  more  with  delicate  blue 
blossoms.  It  is  hardy  if  planted  in  a 
sunny  position  and  in  deep,  light  soil.  A 
near  relative  oi  Puscbkinia  is  glory  of  the 
snow  (Chionodoxa  Lucillix),  another 
charming  early  blooming  bulbous  plant. 
There  are  several  clear  blue  star-shaped 
flowers  on  a  short  stem.  The  variety 
gigantea  with  larger  flowers,  is  also  in 
bloom.  They  are  exceedingly  hardy  and 
succeed  in  any  common  garden  soil.  Un- 
der the  shade  of  trees  there  are  still  large 
patches  of  Siberian  squills  in  bloom.  They 
are  easy  to  grow  and  multiply  quickly. 

Our  native  liver-worts  (Hepatica  tri- 
loba and  acutiloba)  are  in  bloom;  so  is 
the  European  species  (Hepatica  angu- 
losa)  which  has  much  larger  and  showier 
flowers  than  our  native  ones.  All  are  at 
home  under  the  shade  of  a  large  hemlock. 

The  two  dogtooth  violets  we  have  in 
bloom  now  are  Erythronium  alhidum 
and  E.  grandifiorum.  In  the  rock  garden 
Saxifraga  ligulata  is  in  bloom,  the  flow- 
ers are  pleasing,  but  the  foliage  is  not 
good  at  this  time.  Blood  root  [San- 
guinaria  Canadensis)  makes  a  good  gar- 
den plant  and  at  this  time  its  flowers  are 
produced  plentifully.  The  twin  leaf 
(fefTersonia  diphylla)  is  very  nice  while  it 
is  flowering,  but  its  blossoms  do  not  last 
long.  Geum  trifiorum  is  a  low  growing 
native  plant  that  blossoms  early  in 
spring.  Its  flowers  are  not  showy  now, 
but  later  the  plant  on  account  of  its 
white  plumes  of  fruit  is  more  showy.  In 
a  rich,  moist  soil  and  a  shady  position 
there  is  a  large  bed  of  bellwort  (  Uvularia 
grandiffora)  flowering  profusely.  It 
grows  about  eighteen  inches  high  and 
has  drooping  yellow  flowers.  Pacby- 
sandra  procumbens  is  a  low,  evergreen 
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native  plant  which  has  numerous  spikes 
of  small,  whitish  flowers  at  this  time.  It 
grows  well  here  under  trees.  In  the  rock 
garden  Euphorbia  wyrsinites.  bearing 
greenish  flowers,  hangs  gracefully  over 
the  stones. 

The  winter  heliotrope  (Petaskes  vul- 
garis) is  not  a  showy  plant  in  any  way, 
neither  are  its  flowers  showy;  its  flowers, 
produced  in  early  spring  before  the  leaves 
appear,  are  in  low  spikes  near  the  ground 
and  are  of  a  diillish,  purplish  color.  Their 
only  good  quality  is  their  pleasing  fra- 
grance. Bees  are  very  fond  of  this  plant. 
It  makes  a  good  wild  garden  plant,  but 
is  not  suitable  for  a  garden  border,  as  it 
spreads  too  quickly. 

The  following  hardy  narcissus  are  in 
bloom:  Emperor  bicolor,  Incompara- 
bilis,  Golden  Spur,  Princeps,  Corbularis 
and  Scoticus. 

Bulbocodium  venium  is  past  its  best,  so 
are  the  crocuses,  but  here  and  there  in 
shady  places  there  are  a  few  patches  of 
them  still  in  bloom. 

Pansies  and  daisies  that  are  in  the  beds 
are  blooming  well  now. 

R.  Cameron. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


GARDEN  NOTES. 

As  I  look  over  my  garden  this  spring  I 
observe  a  few  matters  that  seem  interest- 
ing to  me.  Perhaps  they  may  also  inter- 
est your  readers.  I  had  abandoned  cer- 
tain plants  to  the  rigor  of  winter  with  no 
protection,  with  a  view  of  testing  their 
hardiness.    The  results  follow: 

The  rose  Crimson  Ramblerhas  survived 
perfecljy.  Leaves  are  now  starting.  The 
plant  was  a  young  one,  bought  and  set 
out  bv  me  in  the  spring  ot  1895.  [It  is 
quite  hardy  both  at  Dosoris  and  at  Pitts- 
burg.— Hd.] 

The  little  annual  rose  Midget  is  alive. 
This  is,  1  suppose,  called  an  annual  only 
because  it  will  blossom  a  few  months 
from  seed-sowing.  My  plants  were  grown 
from  seed  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  the  spring 
of  1895.  They  blossomed  when  not  more 
than  four  inches  tall.  The  flowers  a  re  not 
much,  but  it  is  highly  interesting  to  see 
such  tiny  plants  producing  veritable  roses 
and  only  a  few  months  from  seed. 

Acanthus  latifolius  lived  through  the 
winter  of '95,  protected,  but  last  winter, 
left  unprotected,  it  has  died. 

Gaillardia  James  Kelway  is  a  perennial 
and  a  fine  flower.  Plants  of  it  left  unpro- 
tected have  survived. 

Two  years  ago  I  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
obtain  seeds  or  plants  of  Centaurea  wa- 
crocephala.  Last  spring  Thorbuni  cata- 
logued it  and  I  procured  seeds  and  grew 
plants.  These  have  survived  with  no 
protection  and  I  expect  to  have  flowers 
this  season.  [It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  per- 
ennial.—Ed.] 

I  sowed  the  annual  wallflower  last 
spring,  but  failed  to  get  blossoms.  The 
plants  were  growing  in  an  out  of  the  way 
place  and  were  not  rooted  out.  To  ray 
surprise  I  think  they  are  still  alive.  [Our 
"annual"  wallflower  bloomed  all  sum- 
mer.— Ed.] 

I  placed  a  barrel  filled  with  leaves 
around  an  Erythrina  ciista-galli.  The 
top  of  the  plant  is  dead,  but  I  believe  the 
root  has  life.     [No  doubt  of  it. — Kd.J 

I  found  last  spring  that  the  roots  of 
Nicotians  athnis  lived  over  winter  and 
produced  as  good  plants  as  those  grown 
from  seed,  and  I  thought  these  blossomed 
earlier  than  the  latter.  I  am  (|uite  inter- 
ested to  learn  whether  they  will  come  up 
a  third  year.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to 
know.  I  had  supposed  N.  atlinis  to  be 
a  true  annual.     [Nicotiana  affinisis  a  per- 


ennial species,  but  as  it  grows  so  freely 
from  seed  and  seedlings  bloom  the  first 
year,  and  the  species  isn't  quite  hardj- 
we  treat  it  as  an  annual.  Probably  the 
old  crowns  did  not  live  over  winter,  but 
pieces  of  the  fleshy  roots  did  and  from  ad- 
ventitious eyes  produced  on  these  roots 
the  young  plants  grew  that  came  up  in 
your  garden.  It  has  behaved  in  this  way 
with  us  for  manv  years.  The  giant  spe- 
cies called  colossea  behaves  in  much  the 
same  way,  except  that  it  is  less  hardy 
than  is  affinis. — Ed.] 

Friends  have  told  me  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  protect  pansies.  Those  in 
my  unprotected  experimental  patch  have 
died.  [On  a  raised  bed  with  a  few  ever- 
green branches  laid  over  them  to  break 
the  strong  light  in  winter,  hold  the  snow 
when  it  came  and  break  the  frosty  winds 
pansies  usually  winter  as  well  with  us 
out  of  doors  as  in  the  frames,  but  they 
don't  come  into  bloom  so  early.— Ed.] 

Tulips  and  hyacinths,  unprotected, 
seem  just  as  happy  as  those  that  had  pro- 
tection. [A  doctrine  we  have  always 
preached. — Ed.] 

Hyacinthus  candicans  survived  the 
winter  of  1895  with  no  protection.  It  is 
too  early  to  know  what  fate  has  befallen 
them  the  second  winter. 

Crown  imperials  lived  unprotected 
through  the  winter  of  1895.  But  of  the 
same  four  plants  left  again  unprotected 
one  has  now  a  lusty  six-inch  growth, 
while  the  other  three  have  not  as  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Crimson  clover  sown  in  late  summer 
among  the  currant  bushes  survived.  By 
the  way,  do  you  know  what  a  beautiful 
bouquet  a  lot  of  these  blossoms  make? 

Japanese  wineberry  has  lived  with  no 
protection. 

Now  for  the  last  experiment  I  shall  re- 
port. [No,  please  keep  on.— Ed.]  A 
friend  has  a  magnificent  collection  of  ger- 
aniums imported  by  him  from  England. 
He  grows  them  in  a  greenhouse,  and,  fol- 
lowing what  he  terms  English  usage,  he 
calls  them  pelargoniums.  I  secured  cut- 
tings last  summer  and  started  them  in 
boxes  of  sand  covered  with  muslin. 
Nearly  every  cutting  grew  and  I  potted 
the  little  plants  and  stored  them  in  a  cold 
pit.  Most  of  these  are  alive,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  having  a  bed  of  uncom- 
monlv  fine  geraniums  next  summer. 

J.  B.  C. 

Flushing,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1890. 

[The  name  geranium  used  as  an  English 
word  in  the  same  way  as  we  employ  ver- 
bena and  dahlia  is  generally  applied  to 
zonal  or  bedding  geraniums,  rose  geran- 
ium, and  the  fancy  or  show  geraniums 
popularly  called  Lady  Washington  ger- 
aniums, and  they  do  this  in  England  just 
as  much  as  they  do  here.  Pelargonium 
is  the  true  botanical  generic  name  of  all 
of  them,  and  some  folks  wishing  to  be 
more  technical  than  others  will  persist  in 
using  the  true  botanical  name  rather 
than  the  commonly  accepted  English  one, 
just  as  they  insist  in  saving  Aloysia  in 
place  of  lemon  verbena,  Astilbe  in  place  of 
spiraa,  and  Cytisus  in  place  of  genista. 
They  are  quite  right  in  doing  this,  at  the 
same  time  we  claim  we,  too,  are  right  in 
using  the  other  names  when  we  use  them 
as  English  names  and  not  botanical  ones. 
-Ed.] 

MY  GARDEN  TfllS  SPRING. 

I'ntil  the  hot  spell  set  in  on  the  13th  of 
April,  the  season  was  at  least  three  weeks 
behind  in  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.  Crocuses 
and  scillas  did  not  bloom  until  the  middle 
of  April,  while  in  other  years  I  have  had 
them  in  bloom  March  21.  The  hot  spell 
seems  to  have  now  set  the  season  at  least 


a  week  ahead  as  regards  hyacinths,  tulips, 
etc.  Begonia  Evansiana, -which  was  well 
mulched,  has  not  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance (April  24-).  I  am  anxious  to  see  if 
this  is  hardy  in  my  locality.  If  so  I  can 
start  a  boom  for  it.  Crimson  Rambler 
had  its  ends  well  nipped,  although  well 
protected,  and  has  had  to  be  cut  down 
nearly  to  the  ground,  so  that  a  bush 
which  cost  $1.50  last  j-ear  is  now  no 
larger  than  one  for  which  I  paid  25  cents. 
Indeed,  Marie  Guillot,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  some  other 
nominally  tender  roses,  came  through, 
well  protected,  as  well  as  the  Rambler. 
The  past  winter  seemed  altogether  to  be 
an  anomalous  one.  Hybrid  pentstemons, 
under  a  mulch  of  leaves,  came  out  bright 
and  green,  not  having  lost  a  leaf  or  end 
of  a  stem,  while  other  plants,  presumably 
much  hardier,  have  died.  Rosa  Wichura- 
iana  had  its  tips  w>ll  frozen,  although 
not  requiring  much  cutting  back.  If  this 
rose  never  bloomed  it  would  be  worth 
growing  as  a  climber  on  account  of  the 
glossy  foliage.  Gentiana  acaulis,  over 
which  I  had  struggled  for  years,  and  seen 
it  gradually  go  into  a  decline,  expired 
in  the  early  spring,  having  lived  out  the 
winter  in  moribund  condition.  I  never 
hope  to  see  a  flower  with  such  an  intense 
shade  of  Prussian  blue,  and  I  mourn  the 
(I  cannot  say  untimely )  decease  of  this 
plant  more  than  I  can  tell.  In  gratitude 
for  many  years  of  coddling  it  rewarded 
me  last  year  for  the  first  time  with  one 
beautiful  bloom.  Great  hopes  fill  me  on 
seeing  the  active  growth  of  Schizo- 
phragma  hydrangeoides.  Having  sulked 
or  three  j'ears,  and  grown  about  three 
feet  in  all  that  time.  I  think  this  year  it 
has  made  up  its  mind  to  get  down  to 
serious  work.  We  shall  see  later  on. 
New  York.  L.  C.  L.  Jord.\n. 


BGflNDflLE,  APRIL  21,  1896. 

Mother  earth  paid  tribute  to  the  Irish 
Saint  by  sending  her  season's  first  born 
to  Egandale  on  March  17.  The  bearer  of 
glad  tidings— the  opening  of  the  season  of 
1896— was  the  snowdrop  (Galanthus 
nivalis).  Five  days  prior  the  thermom- 
eter registered  5°  above  zero — where  the 
snowdrops  get  a  crowbar  with  which  to 
open  up  the  frozen  earth  for  its  entrance 
into  light  is  an  unsolved  m3'stery.  On 
April  1  the  crocus  in  the  open  borders 
were  in  bloom,  and  so  they  were  in  the 
grass  a  few  days  later.  Evidently  they 
are  growing  weaker  each  year,  showing 
a  dislike  to  our  clay  soil.  On  April  1 1  ex- 
tremely warm  weather  set  in  and  hascon- 
tinued'up  to  the  present  time,  21st.  The 
unusual  heat  hastened  the  opening  of  the 
bloom  of  tulips  and  hyacinths,  causing 
them  to  expand  before  the  stems  reached 
their  normal  height.  On  the  17th  For- 
sythia  suspensa  (golden  bells)  was  in  full 
bloom  and  its  companion,  P.  viridissima, 
nearly  so.  These  shrubs  are  about  the 
first  to  bloom  in  the  open  air  here  and 
they  are  perfectly  hardy  and  a  handsome 
floral  picture  when  well  grown  and  their 
bright  golden  flowers  are  open.  Here 
and  there  in  little  groups  along  the  edge 
of  the  ravine  the  radiant  blues  of  the 
Chionodoxa  (glory  of  the  snow)  and  the 
sciUa  (squills)  kept  company  with  col- 
onies oi  Hepatica  triloba,  the  liver  leaf 

Dicentra  eximia,  the  clumy  bleeding 
heart  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  used  as 
an  edging,  had  thrown  up  its  f.nely  cut 
foliage  some  six  inches  high  and  hung 
graceful  pendants  of  rose-colored,  heart- 
shaped  flowers  above  it.  This  a  grace- 
ful border  plant,  in  good  form  all  sum- 
In  the  cutting  grounds,  planted  in  rows 
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eighteen  inches  apart,  so  as  to  allow  the 
planting  of  annuals  between  later  on, 
were  hyacinth  and  narcissus  and  in  the 
canna  beds  were  the  early  and  late  tulips, 
which,  when  the  time  comes  for  planting 
out  the  cannas,  will  be  taken  up  and 
heeled  in  elsewhere  to  be  ripened  off.  As 
the  bed  is  rounded  up  towards  the  center 
for  the  tulips  and  lower  and  flat  for  the 
cannas  part  of  the  soil  will  be  carried 
awa\'  Jtme  1,  which  is  about  the  time  the 
cannas  are  planted,  they  having  been 
started  in  a  hotbed. 

To-day,  April  21,  Magnolia  Soulan- 
geana,  which  in  a  sheltered  place  has 
rested  all  winter  with  a  heavy  straw 
wrapping  is  in  bloom,  and  while  it  may 
not  be  as  vigorous  and  full-flowered  as  it 
might  in  a  more  genial  clime,  it  gives 
pleasure  to  me  and  mine.  Pninus  pen- 
tliila  and  P.  serotina  pendula,  two  forms 
of  weeping  cherries,  are  showing  color 
well,  while  P.  triloba  is  in  open  bloom. 

As  a  rule  plants  have  wintered  well. 
Among  perennials  and  biennials  Coreopsis 
graiidittora  and  fox  gloves  were  winter 
killed,  but  Coreopsis  lanccolata  has 
proved  hardy  and  I  supposed  C.  grancli- 
flora  would  also,  but  I  was  disappointed. 
[Uon't  despair,  young  plants  may  yet 
spring  up  from  pieces  of  the  roots.— Ed.] 
Ketinospora  plumosa  and  its  variety, 
aurea,  are  looking  fairly  well  and  not  as 
much  winter-burned  as  garden  plants  of 
our  native  spreading  juniper,  Juniperus 
prosf  rata,  especially  the  handsome  golden 
form.  [This  juniper  always  gets  metallic 
brown  in  winter,  losing  its  golden  color 
completely,  but  this  is  no  sign  of  ill-health 
or  winter-killing;  wait  till  June  and  then 
see  if  it  won't  be  as  bright  and  j-ellow  as 
ever  you  saw  it.— Ed.]  Retinospora  Fiil- 
leri,  as  usual,  is  in  splendid  shape.  Picea 
Nordmanniana  (Nordman's  silver  fir), 
supposed  not  to  do  well  here,  is  in  good 
form.  The  plant  is  about  five  feet  high 
and  has  been  protected  from  the  winds 
three  winters  by  a  temporary  solid  board 
fence  around  it.  [One  of  the  best  conifers 
in  clay  ground. — Ed.] 

This  is   not  a  peach   region,  but  it  is  a 


pleasant  thing  to  eat  the  luscious  fruit  of 
your  own  raising.  Early  frosts  generally 
do  the  main  damage.  I  plant  close  to  the 
south  side  of  a  barn,  trainingthe  tree  fan- 
shape  flat  against  a  wide  open  lattice  work 
set  six  inches  out  from  the  side  of  the 
barn.  About  January  1  I  hang  common 
bagging  over  the  tree,  leaving  it  on  until 
about  April  20.  This  retards  the  swelling 
of  the  fruit  buds  and  still  allows  free  circu- 
lation of  air. 

I  am  still  holding  back  the  Azalea  mol- 
lis now  in  my  cellar,  as  I  do  not  want  the 
bloom  caught  by  any  late  frost.  This 
plant,  wintered  outside,  while  in  fair 
form,  is  nowise  as  robust  as  are  those 
that  have  been  wintered  in  the  cellar. 

My  record  of  bedding  roses  wintered  in 
a  cold  frame  may  be  of  some  interest. 
Those  that  have  come  out  strong  arc: 
Papa  Gontier,  Tea;  Safrano,  Tea;  Maman 
Coehet,  Tea;  Meteor,  H.  T.;  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta Victoria,  H.  T. 

Those  are  in  good  condition:  Brides- 
maid, Tea;  Lettv  Coles,  Tea;  Comtesse 
de  Labarthe,  Tea;  Bon  Silene,  Tea;  Co- 
quette de  Lyon,  Tea;  Etoile  de  Lyon; 
Marion  Dingee,  Tea;  Marie  Guillot; 
Marie  Lambert,  Tea;  Baronne  de  Berge, 
Tea;  Princess  Bonnie,  Tea. 

Those  that  died:  The  Bride,  Tea;  Perie 
des  Jardins,  Tea;  Mme.  Hoste,  Tea. 

The  easiest  handled  and  best  summer 
bloomer  among  the  teas  is  Papa  Gontier. 
With  small  plants  of  the  "Three  La 
Frances,"  La  France  proper;  Augustine 
Guinoiseau  and  Duchess  of  Albany,  all 
hybrid  teas,  and  excellent  summer 
bloomers,  the  Duchess  of  Albany  win- 
tered best.  They  were  laid  down  and 
covered  with  earth.  W.  C.  E<;an. 

Highland  Park,  near  Chicago,  April  21 , 

1896.  

ROSES  AND  OTflBR  NEW  PLANTS. 

The  Crimson  Rambler  has  exceeded  my 
expectations.  One  year  old  plants  of  it 
potted  into  7-inch  pots  December  31  last 
were  masses  of  bloom  in  February  and 
early  March.  It  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
during  njscs  we  have,  flowers  remaining 


on  the  plant  several  days  without  fading. 
The  Golden  Rambler  or  Alister  Stella 
Gray  is  also  fine;  this  variety  is  an  al- 
most continuous  bloomer  when  well 
established.  Plants  of  it  potted  January 
3  were  in  fine  bloom  in  6-inch  pots  during 
the  latter  part  of  February.  It  blooms 
in  clusters  ot  10  to  12  flowers  each.  The 
color  of  the  buds  when  fully  opened  is  a 
fine  yellow  changing  to  white,  and  the 
flowers  are  fragrant,  about  two  inches 
across  and  very  double.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  with  it  under  glass  it  should 
be  grown  cool;  it  is  a  fi.st  class  noisette 
rose  and  probably  hardy.  As  regards 
the  White  Rambler,  I  am  waiting  to  find 
out  what  it  is. 

Lord  Penzance's  sweet  briars  come  of  a 
hardy  race  and  are  most  desirable;  they 
are  good  healthy  growers  with  foliage  as 
fragrant  as  the  old  sweetbriar  and  they 
root  quite  freely;  I  will  try  the  plants 
in   the  field  this  season. 

The  king  of  hardy  H.  P.  roses  is  a  new 
dark  variety  known  here  as  No.  15;  it  is 
a  good  grower  with  flower  large,  double, 
and  of  a  color  almost  black  and  glossy 
beyond  description.  It  is  away  ahead  of 
Baron  Bonstetten  or  Prince  Camille  and 
Jean  Liabaud. 

In  other  new  plants  the  new  Bougain- 
villea  Sanderiana  has  fully  met  expecta- 
tions; plants  here  have  been  in  constant 
bloom  for  the  past  six  months;  the  flowers 
will  keep  for  weeks  after  they  are  cut. 

The  newjusticia  Velutina  is  a  treasure; 
its  color  is  a  beautiful  clear  pink  and  it  is 
a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  it  can  be 
bedded  out  in  the  flower  garden  the  same 
as  a  geranium. 

Spirjea  Anthony  Waterer  is  proving  to 
be  the  best  dwarf  crimson  flowering 
si)ira'a  in  cultivation. 

Vitis  Coignetix  (King  of  Autumn), 
Japan  maple  and  Ampelopsis  Veitchii 
look  washy  in  company  with  this  vine 
from  Japan.  In  summeV  it  is  no  better 
looking  than  any  common  grape  vine, 
when  autumn  comes,  however,  it  appears 
in  all  its  glorv-;  and  the  plant  is  as  hardy 
as  a  hickorv. 
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Cannas  Italia  and  Austria  have  not 
been  overdrawn;  they  are  a  mass  of 
bloom  here  with  flowers  6  to  7  inches 
across  and  have  been  in  continuous 
bloom  since  December.  They  are  getting 
finer  and  richer  daily.  I  do  dislike  to 
divide  and  spoil  them,  but  will  have  to  in 
order  to  increase  my  stock.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  house  they  are  planted  in  is  a  per- 
fect   Eden,    the    flowers    are  up    to    the 

roof.  A.NTOINE  WiNTZER. 


SPRING  FLOWERING  BULBS. 

The  warm  weather  of  April  has  brought 
the  spring  flowers  along  very  early  this 
season  and  we  now  have  a  very  fine  show 
of  them.  Crocuses  opened  their  first  flow- 
ers the  31st  of  March,  and  at  this  writing 
they  are  about  their  best.  Amongst  the 
finest  of  them  are  Czar  Peter,  a  fiiiC  light 
blue;  Mont  Blanc,  a  good  white  and  a 
very  large  flower;  David  tRizzio,  purple; 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  purple,  tipped  white;  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  a  large,  striped  flower  and 
Mrs  Beecher  Stowe,  a  fine  large  white 
variety.  The  spring  snowflakes  ( Leuco- 
jum  vernuin)  opened  its  first  flowers  on 
the  8th  inst;  they  do  not  last  long.  But 
while  they  are  in  flower  they  are  little 
beauties.  Scilla  Sibirica,  with  itscarpetof 
rich  blue,  opened  its  flowers  the  15tb  inst. 
what  a  pretty  little  thing  it  is,  especially 
wheregrown  in  amass.  It  is  also  agood 
thingfor  anedgingto  otherspring  flower- 
ingbulbs.  Thegrapehyacinth  alsoopened 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Siberian  squill;  this 
has  to  be  grown  in  a  thick  mass  before  it 
makes  an  effective  a  ppearance  but  it  is  well 
worth  growing  as  it  lasts  so  long  in  bloom. 
Muscari  azureuni,  which  is  nearly  related 
to  the  grape  hyacinth,  has  a  lighter  blue 
flower,  and  is  real  pretty,  it  opened  on  the 
13th  too.  The  variety  Album  is  a  lovely 
pure  white  flower  and  it  makes  quite  a 
contrast  when  planted  with  the  blue  one. 
7ns  reticulata  came  into  flower  on  the 
15th,  this  pretty  iris  is  the  earliest  one  we 
have  in  this  garden  and  it  looks  rather  odd 
as  its  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves 
come  up. 

Piischkinia  Libanotica  cotnpacta  is  a 
little  gem,  its  white  flowers  are  striped 
with  blue.  In  habit  and  growth  it  looks 
like  the  scillas  but  is  much  more  pretty. 

Erytbronium  dens-canis  (the  dog's 
tooth  violet),  opened  its  first  flowers  on 
the  17th;  we  have  got  the  large  flowering 
ones,  and  I  must  say  they  are  grand:  they 
are  of  all  colors  from  purple  to  the  purest 
white.  Where  planted  in  masses  as  we 
have  them  here  they  make  a  nice  show, 
and  are  well  worth  growing.  The  native 
one  (Awericanum)  is  in  flower  all  over 
our  woods  here.  Chionodoxa  (glory  of 
the  snow)  came  in  flower  on  the  17th  It 
looks  like  Scilla  Sibirica,  but  to  my  like- 
ing  is  much  prettier.  Where  only  a  few 
bulbs  of  it  are  grown  they  make  a  poor 
show,  to  see  them  at  their  best  one  must 
have  a  mass  of  it.  The  narcissi  are  com- 
ing along  very  fast  and  promiseto  befine; 
we  have  already  got  some  very  fine  ones 
in  flower.  The  first  one  to  open  was  N. 
minor,  a  dwarf  variety  with  a  true  yellow 
flower.  N  /mmmus  is  another  dwarf  one 
but  much  better  than  minor;  it  has  a 
larger  flower  and  is  of  a  deeper  yellow 
color.  It  opened  on  the  14th.  N.  Oueen 
Bess  is  a  lovely  daffodil,  it  came  into 
flower  on  the  17th  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  white  varieties  and  has  a  lovely 
yellow  cup.  N.  Leedsii opened  its  flowers 
on  the  18th.  It  does  well.  It  is  a  lovely 
white,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  easiest 
of  varieties  to  grow.  We  have  a  fine 
clump  of  it.  N.  cernuus  opened  on  the 
18th  and  is  another  lovely  flower;  its 
perianth  and  trumpet  are  of  the  same 
length  and  of  the  purest  white.    .V.   Wm. 


GoIdring(theswan'sneck  daffodil)  a  very 
large  flower  with  a  snow  white  perianth 
and  light  yellow  trampet.  N.  Sir  Watkin 
opened  on  the  18th,  it  is  a  large  flowered 
variety  and  one  of  the  best  of  yellow 
flowers  and  it  is  doing  very  well  in  the 
garden.  In  another  week  or  ten  days,  if 
the  weather  keeps  good,  we  will  have  a 
fine  show  of  narcissus,  they  are  promis- 
ing well  and  showing  plenty  of  flowers. 

Amongst  the  rarer  tulips,  Kaufman- 
niana  is  in  nice  flower,  it  is  of  dwarf 
growth  with  rose  white  flowers  and  is 
very  pretty.  Our  other  tulips  are  not  yet 
in  flower. 

Amongest  the  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials Anemone  Pulsatilla,  (the  Pasque 
flower)  is  making  a  nice  showing  with 
its  deeply  cut  leaves  and  rich  purple  blos- 
soms it  is  a  very  good  plant  and  comesin 
so  earlj'.  Adonis  vernalis  ( spring  adonis ) 
has  pretty  tufts  of  cut  leaves  and  bright 
yellow  anemone  like  flowers.  Grow  it  in 
a  mass.  Forget-me  nots  that  were  win- 
tered over  in  a  cold  frame  are  in  fine 
flower  now.  Victoria  I  think  is  the  best 
one  of  all,  it  does  not  run  to  seed  so  quick 
as  palustris.  The  Bellis  perennis  ( English 
daisy)  is  in  full  flower;  wintered  over  in  a 
frame  they  are  nice  for  spring  bedding. 

In  the  greenhouses  there  is  not  much  to 
speak  of,  the  show  pelargoniums  are 
coming  fast  into  flower  and  promise  to  be 
good.  What  a  nice  forcing  plant  Lychnis 
Flos  cuculi  tl.  pi.  isl  We  have  it  now  in 
fine  flower  in  6  inch  pots,  the  only  thing 
I  have  against  it  is  that  it  is  bad  for  red 
spider  and  hard  to  keep  clean  from  it. 
David  Eraser. 

Mountain  Side  Farm,  Maliwah,  N.  J., 
April  20,  1890. 


FLflNTINO  FLOWER  BEDS. 

I  have  two  flower  beds,  one  44  feet  bv 
4  feet,  the  other  31  by  4.  I  wish  to 
fill  tbem  with  bedding  plants  that  will 
be  handsome  and  effective  and  easily 
taken  care  of. 

For  the  bed  44  by  4  I  Ihink  I  shall 
have  silver  edge  geraniums  for  outer  edge, 
bright  colored  geraniums  for  next  row, 
and  castor  beans  or  cannas  for  center; 
in  all  five  rows,  would  there  be  room  for 
as  many? 

What  is  the  market  price  for  geraniums 
for  bedding  by  the  hundred? 

For  bed  31x4,  lobelia  or  forget-me  nots 
for  outer  edge,  coleus  for  next  row,  and 
hollyhocks  in  center.  Can  I  get  holly- 
hock plants  ready  for  bedding?. 

Hudson,  Mass.  G.  P.  K. 

We  would  suggest  that  for  the  long  bed 
you  use  the  silver  edged  geranium  for  the 
outside  line  all  round,  then  divide  the 
middle  part  into  several  panels,  each  one 
to  contain  a  different  kind  of  geranium, 
and  some  of  them  to  be  interplanted  with 
gladiolus,  Hyacintbus  candicans  or  other 
taller  material  to  give  lightness  and 
break  the  monotonj-.  The  white  or  red- 
eyed  vinca  would  also  make  a  nice  panel 
and  bloom  from  June  till  frost.  Holly- 
hocks would  be  rather  large  for  your 
other  bed,  besides  as  soon  as  they  would 
be  done  blooming  you  would  have  to  cut 
them  down,  and  this  would  leave  3'our 
bed  almost  empty  again.  An  edging  of 
blue,  then  panels  of  coleus  with  Gaum 
Lindbeimeri  blossoms  hovering  over 
them,  and  maybe  an  extra  large  panel  of 
dwarf  scarlet  salvia  in  the  middle  would 
be  neater  if  not  more  pleasing.  Address 
a  few  postal  cards  to  the  florists  of  your 
town,  or  other  places,  asking  what  price 
they  charge  for  geraniums.  Some,  but 
not  all,  florists  keep  hollyhocks  in  stock, 
potted  and  ready  for  blooming  this  year, 
but  probably  late. 


The  matter  of  filling  the  flower  beds 
depends  largely  upon  their  position  and 
exposure  in  your  grounds,  your  own 
taste  as  legards  plants  and  what  plants 
you  already  have  got  ready  for  planting 
or  are  willing  to  get.  The  width  (4  feet) 
of  both  beds  is  decidedly  narrow  for  any- 
thing other  than  a  border  eftect,  and  the 
ribbon  line  arrangement  of  planting  is 
not  considered  very  good  taste.  A 
bordering  of  silver-edged  geraniums  all 
around  one  of  the  beds  would  be  pretty 
enough,  but  inside  of  this  border  you 
would  have  only  a  space  of  2V>  feet  wide 
left,  and  two  rows  of  scarlet  geraniums 
would  fill  that;  castor  bean  plants 
shouldn't  be  considered,  for  one  row  of 
them  alone  would  more  than  fill  the  bed, 
and  it  looks  bad  in  summer  to  have  a  big 
plant  spread  over  and  smother  another. 
One  row  of  dwarf  cannas  might  be  all 
right.  In  the  other  bed,  while  both  the 
forget-me-not  and  lobelia  would  be  very 
pretty  before  midsummer,  after  that  time 
their  period  of  beauty  would  be  past  and 
you  would  have  to  replace  them  with 
something  else.  Blue  ageratum  (Cope's 
Pet  I  would  answer  the  same  purpose  and 
last  longer. 


SWEET  WILLIAMS. 

I  have  discarded  tuberous  rooted  bego- 
nias as  bedding  plants,  and  where  I  used 
to  have  them  have  made  a  raised  bed  of 
light  soil  in  a  place  shaded  after  noon 
time,  and  have  been  wondering  if  Dian- 
thus  barbatus  (sweet  williams)  would 
do  well  there.  I  have  fifty  plants  of  a 
magnificent  dwarf  crimson  variety,  kept 
along  from  slips  obtained  from  the 
World's  Fair.  Turning  to  the  catalogue 
of  F.  R.  Horsford,  Chariotte,  Vt.,  I  find 
he  says  "If  large  flowers  are  desired  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  a  bed  for  them;  it 
should  be  raised  above  the  common  level, 
etc."  This  has  met  my  case.  What  say 
you  about  them?  "        W.  C.  Egan. 

The  sweet  wiUiam  is  an  old-fashioned 
flower  that  was  as  beautiful  in  ourgrand- 
mother's  garden  as  in  our  own  of  to-day, 
and  we  love  it.  We  treat  it  as  a  biennial, 
that  is,  sow  the  seed  in  spring  this  3'ear 
to  give  us  plants  that  will  bloom  in  sum- 
mer next  year.  It  likes  1  ich  earth,  plenty 
room,  and  to  be  grown  on  ground  raised 
high  enough  above  the  common  level  that 
water  shall  never  lodge  at  the  necks  of 
the  plants.  It  is  very  impatient  of  hot, 
dry  weather,  and  unless  in  moist  slightly 
shaded  places  it  is  apt  to  die  out  in  sum- 
mer after  flowering,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
sward  of  self-sown  seedlings.  Of  course 
old  plants  can  be  preserved  by  grownng 
them  in  extra  genial  places,  and  increased 
by  division,  but  from  seed  is  the  common- 
est way.  We  find  it  isn't  very  hardy,  and 
that  a  mulching  of  dry  leaves,  sedge,  old 
fern  or  evergreen  branches  spread  over  it 
in  winter  is  a  great  help  in  saving  it; 
indeed  where  the  climate  is  severe  or 
changeable  and  the  snow  in  winter  is  not 
to  be  depended  on,  a  cold  frame  is  the  best 
place  for  sweet  williams.  Naturalized 
among  the  bushes,  however,  it  proves  far 
hardier  than  when  carefully  cultivated  in 
the  open  border. 


LILIES. 

H.  M.,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  writes: 

1.  "I  planted  a  bulb  of  L//yi/m  Krameri 
about  March  1  in  a  pot  in  sandy  soil 
with  good  drainage;  it  came  up  about 
two  weeks  ago,  and  is  now  an  inch  high 
and  showing  flower  buds,  but  it  does  not 
look  well,  and  its  leaves  are  dropping. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this?" 


i8g6. 
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Ans.  Some  Ijcal  cause.  Before  a  lily 
starts  to  grow  up  it  should  make  roots, 
for  without  roots  it  cannot  have  a 
healthy  top,  and  in  order  to  make  good 
roots  its  growth  should  be  slow.  Your 
bull)  was  in  far  too  great  a  hurry  for  its 
own  welfare.  The  undue  haste  was  prob- 
ably caused  by  too  high  a  temperature 
and  too  wet  a  soil.  Kr.tmeri  beinga  per- 
fectly hardy  lily,  would  probably  have 
done  better  if  planted  out  in  the  garden 
than  grown  in  a  pot. 

2.  "Can  lilies  stand  the  hot  sun  in 
summer,  or  do  they  need  partial  shade?" 

Ans.  Many  kinds  of  lilies,  as  auratum, 
speciosum,  Japonicum,  elegans  and  the 
hke,  can  be  grown  in  the  open  field  or 
garden,  providing  the  ground  is  kept  well 
loosened  on  the  surface,  but  they  grow 
more  luxuriantly,  hence  flowermore freely 
if  grown  where  their  roots  are  well 
shaded,  say  by  evergreen  shrubs,  or  a 
mulching  of  loose  strawy  material;  in 
fact  they  do  well  in  mi.\ed  borders 
among  other  perennials  and  annuals.  As 
a  rule  lilies  don't  like  shading  overhead, 
as  under  the  branches  of  trees,  but  they 
do  appreciate  partial  shade  from  hot  sun- 
shine when  this  is  afforded  by  growing 
them  on  the  north  or  east  side  of  a  close 
fence  or  building. 


Spring.— We  are  having  a  remarkable 
spring  in  Southern  Wisconsin.  The  first 
ten  days  of  April  were  wintery,  then  it 
came  summer.  We  have  now  in  bloom 
out  of  doors  hyacinths,  turnip  narcissus, 
including  Horsfieldii  and  Ard  Righ  and 
early  tulips.  Primus  triloba  and  dwarf 
Juneberry  are  just  ready  to  open.  Hya- 
cinths have  been  in  bloom  nearly  a  week. 
All  vegetation  is  in  a  correspondingly  for- 
ward condition — some  very  uncommon 
foi  this  region.  Albert  Salisisurv. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  April  20,  1806. 

Heuchera,  Violets,  Roses.— The  win- 
ter has  proven  unusually  destructive. 
Heuchera  sangvinea,  although  it  has 
passed  through  four  previous  winters  un- 
harmed, is  entirely  dead,  and  so  are  the 
Victoria  violets.  All  hybrid  perpetual 
roses  that  were  not  protected  suffered; 
those  that  were  protected  by  sods  came 
through  in  excellent  condition. 

Amherst,  Mass.       Anson  D.  Morse. 


The  Lawn. 


THElflWN. 

Iion't  wait  till  the  grass  has  become 
(|iiite  long  before  you  mow  if.  There  is  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  wc  shouldn't  bein 
a  hurr3'  starting  to  mow  the  lawns  in 
spring,  that  we  should  wait  till  the  grass 
has  got  a  good  start  in  lite  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  roots,  hence  the  crowns, 
and  thus  enable  the  plants  to  stand  the 
summer's  heat  and  drouth  much  better 
than  they  would  if  early  mown;  in  fact 
the  fiist  mowing  should  be  done  with  the 
scythe.  But  that  is  a  great  mistake  A 
lawn  should  be  composed  of  short  thick 
set  grasses,  allow  these  to  grow  long  and 
we  weaken  the  leaves  and  choke  the 
crowns,  and  when  we  do  mow  the  grass 
little  is  left  but  a  bleached  and  enervated 
sod.  We  have  found  it  better  practice  to 
begin  mowing  early  enough  so  that  the 
machine  can  cut  the  grass  over  easily,  but 
don't  mow  close.  Another  erroneous  im- 
pression is  that  all  mowings  should  be 
left  on  the  lawns  where  cut  by  way  of 
mulching  the  ground  and  protecting  the 
roots  of  the  grass  from  hot  sunshine  and 


drouth.  This  too  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
cleaner  you  keep  your  lawns  from  weeds, ^ 
dead  gra.ss,  and  other  debris  thebettcrB 
and  thicker  your  sole  is  sure  to  be.  After*" 
every  mowing  wherever  the  cut  grass  lies 
in  considerable  (piantity  have  it  raked  u)) 
and  cleared  away;  where  it  is  so  thin  that 
the  noonday  sunshine  will  sluivc-l  it  U|) 
and  out  of  sight  there  is  no  nceil  ol  touch- 
ing it.  Weeds  are  apt  to  inlcst  the  lawns 
in  spring,  these  consist  largely  of  shep- 
herd s  jjurse,  wild  turnip,  dandelion,  and 
plantain,  all  of  which  should  be  pulled 
out  or  cut  out;  for  deep  rooting  kinds  like 
chicory,  dandelion,  and  dock  choose  a  wet 
day  or  a  time  immediately  after  a  heavy 
rain,  because  then  the  ground  is  soft  and 
the  roots  can  be  drawn  out  easily.  Sor- 
rel, chickweed  and  yarrow,  may  be 
lessened  by  raking  off  with  a  steel  toothed 
rake.  After  weeding  roll  the  lawn.  In 
fact  it  is  good  for  the  grass,  and  it  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  lawn  to  have  it 
rolled  every  week  or  two. 

In  the  case  of  tennis  or  golf  grounds 
rolling  the  lawn  is  imperative  in  order  to 
get  and  retain  a  smooth  firm  surface  to 
play  on.  In  side  places  as  under  trees  or 
near  the  margin  of  waters  when  spring 


Orchids. 
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flowers  as  snow  drops,  crocuses,  narcissi, 
etc.  have  been  grown  in  the  grass,  for  the 
good  of  the  bulbs  the  grass  should  not  be 
mown  over  till  the  crocus  foliage  begins 
to  turn  yellow.  In  the  case  of  mixed 
flower  beds  or  borders  cut  out  in  grass  or 
with  grass  edgings,  self  sown  seedlings  ot 
larkspur,  salvia,  Oenothera,  heliopsis,  are 
apt  to  come  up  thick  in  the  sod,  greatly 
to  its  injury;  root  them  out  as  persistently 
as  if  they  were  dandelions  or  wild  turnips. 
Keep  the  edges  of  the  lawns  or  grass  bor- 
ders neatly  and  evenly  cut  and  sheared. 


SOWING  GRASS  SEED  IN  SPRING. 

About  grass  seed  I  find  that  spring 
sowing  is  usually  disappointing,  because 
unless  the  soil  be  very  rich  and  in  verv  fine 
tilth  the  grass  is  burnt  up  by  hot  weather 
before  it  has  depth  of  root  to  stand  a 
drouth.  I  prefer  to  summer  fallow,  get 
the  ground  into  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion by  August  15,  and  then  sow.  If  the 
soil  be  damp  enough  to  germinate  the 
seeds  it  will  take  hold,  even  in  a  hot  and 
dry  time,  as  the  nights  get  cool  by  Sept. 
1.  If  the  rains  be  seasonable  the  sward 
will  be  fit  for  mowing  by  Nov.  1,  and  be 
rank  enough  to  stand  a  winter's  thawing 
and  freezing.  But  if  the  sowing  be  later 
than  Sept.  10  it  is  liable  to  be  good  for 
nothing  on  the  1st  of  May  following. 

I  have  used  red  top  grass  almost  ex- 
clusively— five  bushels — 70  pounds  per 
acre,  and  2  pounds  white  clover  well 
mixed  with  it.  I  get  the  surface  finished 
before  sowing,  and  after  sowing  scratch 
it  once  only  with  a  very  light  harrow, 
and  then  roil.  If  the  soil  be  very  mellow 
rolling  only  is  quite  suflicient.  If  covered 
at  all  the  nearer  the  surface  the  seed  is 
the  surer  the  catch,  unless  the  soil  be  very 
dry.  Red  top  is  now  much  better  cleaned 
than  formerly,  so  by  rubbing  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand  you  can  more  surely  j  udge  the 
proportion  of  grain  to  chaff.  I  use  only 
this  fine  dressed  kind. 

If  you  sow  now  and  the  seed  misses  a 
native  grass  called  "June  grass"  soon 
fills  the  blank,  and  makes  a  fair  sward 
too.  It  is  ripe  by  June  20.  I  have  not 
used  Kentucky  blue  grass  of  recent  \-ears, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  sow  the  seed 
evenly,  as  the  woolly  chafl^  packs  in  the 
sower's  hand.  Rhode  Island  bent  grass 
is  mixed  with  red  top  and  blue  grass 
along  the  coast  region,  but  it  won't 
stand  our  interior  drouth. 

Buff'alo.  William  McMii.la.n. 


POR  IHfly  AND  JUNE. 

No  flowers  can  so  well  grace  a  fine  con- 
servatory or  befit  a  lovely  June  bride  so 
much  as  the  beautiful  and  now  popular 
orchid;  their  chaste  beauty,  delicate  fra- 
grance and  durable  quality  make  them 
the  grandest  and  most  satisfactory  of  all 
flowers,  especially  so  when  distance  is  a 
consideration.  Many  beautiful  things, 
like  roses,  violets,  etc.,  will  not  qualify  for 
"long  distance"  floral  gifts,  and  are  gen- 
erally disappointing  to  the  recipients  of 
such  gifts.  The  two  months  above  men- 
tioned should  produce  many  of  the  finest 
orchids  grown,   viz.:     Cattleya  Mossix, 

C.  Memlelli,  Lxlia  purpurata,  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O. 
crispum  in  many  beautiful  forms.  Ele- 
gant sprays  of  Phal.-enopsis  Stuartiana, 
P.  graadiffora,  P.  amabilis,  P.  Schilleri- 
ana,  Chysis  bractescens,  serides  and 
vandas  in  many  imposingfbrms  and  vari- 
eties. Saccolahium  gigaateuw.aU  of  these 
vandas  and  aerides  can  be  suspended  from 
the  roof  and  moderately  shaded,  and  they 
take  up  no  valuable  bench  space.  Several 
species  of  the  lovely  dendrobium  family 
also  help  to  beautify  the  show  house; 
among  these  are  D.  fimhriatumoculatum, 

D.  thyrsiHorum,  V.  cbrysatoxum  and  D. 
Jamesiamim,  etc.  All  of  them  can  be  win- 
tered in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  and 
will  push  their  flower  spikes  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  growers,  and  from  one  to  two 
months  of  difference  in  the  times  of  their 
flowering  can  either  be  gained  or  other- 
wise by  retarding  or  forcing  without 
injury  to  the  plant.  The  chief  essential 
in  their  cultivation  I  have  found  is  to  give 
them  sufficient  rest.  They  will  do  the 
growing,  if  you  provide  properly  for 
them,  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  a 
healthy,  buoyant  circulation  of  air  with- 
out drafts.  Wm.  Mathews. 


ORCflID  NOTES. 

The  following  orchids  are  in  bloom  on 
this  place  just  now:  Dendrobium  nionili- 
torrpe,  a  pretty  small  growing  species 
which  does  well  on  blocks  in  the  cool  end 
of  the  intermediate  house.  D.  cbryso- 
toxutn  and  D.  aggregatum,  all  free  flower- 
ing and  easily  grown  species  for  basket 
culture;  Oncidium  altissimum.  O.  ampli- 
atum  majus  and  O.  obryzatum  majus,  all 
of  which  do  well  in  suspended  baskets 
with  not  too  much  potting  material; 
Cywbidium  eburneum,  a  very  fine  orchid 
with  flowers  of  great  substance  which 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection;  it  does  best 
in  pots  with  rather  a  good  sprinkling  of 
clean  sphagnum  mixed  through  the 
potting  material;  Cypripedium  harba- 
turn  and  C.Lawrenceanum.  bothof  which 
do  best  in  the  stove  house,  the  latter  one 
is  a  beautiful  cypripedium  with  orna- 
mental foliage,  and  is  vigorous  and  re- 
liable; and  Lycaste  Deppei,  a  reliable 
species  for  the  cool  house.  There  are  also 
Cattleya  Skinneri,  which  alwavs  blooms 
in  a  dry  flowersheath;  C.  Wariieri,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  spring  blooming 
C.  labiata;  and  C.  Mendelli  and  C. 
Mossiw.  We  have  likewise  La:lia  pur- 
purata, which  has  often  been  called  the 
"King  of  Orchids,"  and  is  a  splendid 
easily  grown  species  for  pot  culture; 
there  are  many  fine  forms  of  it  but  no 
poor  ones.  Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 

Baronald,  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  15,  '96. 


Rosa  Wichuraiana  is  the  name  of  the 
sprig  of  rose  bush  sent  us  for  identifica- 
tion by  E.  O.  N. 
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The  effect  of  the  mid-April  unseason- 
ably warm  weather  has  been  very  hard 
upon  our  nurserymen,  trees  and  shrubs 
having  advanced  into  growth  and  bloom 
so  rapidly  digging  and  shipping  plants 
had  to  be  discontinued  much  sooner  than 
was  usual  in  spring.  Under  date  of  April 
21  Mr.  J.  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  writes 
us  that  "pears,  cherries  and  even  apples 
are  in  flower." 

Something  new  or  rare  is  what  many 
of  our  people  are  after.     "I  will  get  some 

of  those or  any  other  odd  thing 

that  you  may  think  I  need,  so  long  as  it 

is  something  that  my  neighbor 

does  not  have"  writes  one  of  our  subscrib- 
ers. This  isn't  a  matterof  jealousy  at  all, 
but  one  of  "noble  contention,"  and  that 
genial  good  feeling  and  happy  rivalry 
that  should  exist  between  all  neighbors. 

Tarragon.— A.  D.  M.  asked  how  to 
propagate  it.  .4ns.  By  division.  It  may 
be  raised  from  seed,  but  wedonotalways 
get  fresh  seed  of  it,  besides  the  seeds  are 
sometimes  refractor}-.  It  isn't  a  very 
hardy  plant  at  all  and  often  gets  killed 
out  in  winter,  but  if  well  mulched  it  will 
survive  all  right  and  make  a  good  sod 
of  roots  and  spreading  underground 
stems.  In  spring  we  lift  a  clump,  divide 
it  into  three  or  more  well  rooted  pieces 

and  replant.    Half  a  dozen  plants  usually 

_^,,_„„_„  give  as  much  tarragon  sprouts  as  one 

CONTENTS.  jjpgjg  j-yj.  salading  or  flavoring. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Berberis  Thunbergii  (illus.)             241  ClERODENDRON  BalfOURII.— C.  E.  asks 

How  trees  and  shrubs  has  wintered 241  if  jt  will  bloom  out  of  doors.     Ans.     Yes, 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  flower ^M  .,..,.                    ,     ,         ,     ,       ^            .. 

Damage  to  shade  trees  by  caterpillars 242  providing  it  IS  properly  treated.     Grow  it 

The  Norway  spruce  was  winter-killed  ....  242  in  a  pot,  box  or  tub,   and  encourage  it  to 

Salix  R^Tirea  pen^d^uja^illu^)^^^^ 243  ^^.^^   ^||    ^^^   strong    growths   possible, 

Hardy  plants  in  bloom  April  20  .  .  '. 243  providing  these  are  well  ripened;  keep  it 

Garden  notes  .  .             244  rather  drv  over  winter,  but  do  not   sub- 

E|ard;1ripril!?89Sfinus.)  .•.■.■.•.::::     l\  J<^ct  it  to  a  very  low  temperature  and 

Roses  and  other  new  plants 24.5  never  let  frost  touch  it.     Encourage  this 

Spring  flowering  bulbs 216  dormant   condition  till   towards  spring, 

Ittt  w^imam"''''  •  ■    •.•.••.:::;::    54I  '"/act  merely  keep  it  plump  and  healthy 

Lijjjg 248  till  planting  out  time,  which  may  be  the 

Spring 247  end  of  May,  then  set  it  out  in  moderately 

Heuchera.  violets,  roses  _^^.^. 247  light  soil  and  in  asheltered,  warm,  suniiV 

The  lawn -    -  '- 247  Spot. 

sowing  grass  seed  .n^spnng^. 247  ^^^^^^^  Glazing.-A  reader  asks  "Does 

Orchids  for  Maj- and  June 247  double  glazing  hurt  other  plants  as  much 

Orchid  notes ....  ^-^^—^ ^47  ^^    ^.^jg^.^     j  ^^^.^   ^  ^.^jj    comer  where 

Water  lilies  ....... 219  double  glass  helps  maintain  an  even  suf- 

Planting  water  lilies 249  ficientlv   high  temperature,   and  I  would 

THE  GREENHOUSE.  hkc  to  coutinue  its  use  in  that  place,  this 

fu^nmerfreItaen1'rfrUas !  '.  '.  !  i  l  i  !  !  'm  doubled  portion   amounts   only  to  about 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN.  oiie-seveuth  ot  the  eutirc  spacc  covcrcd  by 

strawberries 2.50  glass."  Ans.   By  all  means  use  the  double 

The  fruit.garden 250  glazing  as  you  suggest.  Roses,  moretlian 

Currant"  and  gooseberries'.'.  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  '.'2,^  any  other  of  our  winter  flowers,   need  all 

Blackberries        230  the  stinshine  available,   but  there  should 

Old-time  strawberrie.^...^     2.50  be  enough  direct  sunshine  from  the  other 

Bie  lapan  chestnuts  from  seed J51  .                .,        r^i        i      •       ^        ,, 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN.  six-scvcnths  of  thcglazing to  allo w  you  to 

The  vegetable  garden  in  May         251  get  pretty  nice  roses. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thousand-legged  worms        251  RosA  Grandiflora.— An  Illinois  reader 

A  cheap  and  substantial  trellis -a^  ,        .  i_      •       r^  ,c. 

Genista— Cytisus  ...         .254  having  seen  a    note   in    Gardening  (See 

— '  pages  293  and  32G,  Vol.  Ill)  relative  to 

,.  „,,.=  ,.,.=  ,.  this   large,  single  white  rose,  ordered  a 
CflTfllOOUES  RECEIVED.  ^.„„p,^  of  plants  from  the  Shady  Hill  nur- 
Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  dcs-  series  and  a  couple   from  Europe,  so  that 
criptive  catalogue  of  hardy  ornamental  he  might  be  sure  of  getting  the  true  one. 
trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  vines,  rhodo-  He  writes:    "Both  shipments  are  now  at 
dendrons,  magnolias,  roses,  etc.  hand,  the    plants   from    Shady   Hill    are 
Samuel    C.    Moon,    Morrisville,    Pa.,  bushy,  thorny  ones,  with  reddish    stems; 
ornamental    trees,    plants,    shrubs    and  the    imported  ones    have   long,  slender, 
vines,  fruit  trees  and  plants.  bright  green  stems,  indicative  ot^  the  poly- 
Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  San  Pran-  antha  class.    This  led  me  to  hunt  up  the 
Cisco,    Cnl.,  spring  catalogue  of   seeds,  name   in    some    rose    catalogues  and    I 
plants  and  bulbs,  second  edition.  found  it  in  that  of  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  of 
D.  Hill,  Dundee  Nursery,  Dundee,   111.,  Waltham    Cross,  who  list  it  under  the 
evergreens.  heading  of  'Hybrid  and    other   climbing 
C.   S.   Pratt,   Sunnysidc  Fruit  Farms,  roses,'  where  they  give  grandiflora  as  a 
Reading,  Mass.,  strawberries  and  other  variety  of  Polyantha,  with  single  white 
small  fruits.  flowers  produced  in  corymbs,  succeeded 
I.   A.  WooU,  Elsie,  Mich.,  strawberries  by  showy  fruit,  distinct  and  handsome. 
and  other  small  fruits.  But  this  cannot  be  the    rose   >ou  referred 


to  in  Gardening  last  July.  You  said  it 
wasn't  a  el  mber  and  that  it  was  a  form 
of  the  Scotch  rose  i^.spinos/ss/ma,  known 
as  Altaica.  In  neither  Parsons's  nor 
Ellwanger's  books  on  roses  do  I  find  the 
name  grandiflora."  [This  is  another  un- 
fortunate instance  of  using  the  same  va- 
rietal name  for  two  distinct  garden  plants 
of  the  same  genus.  The  Shady  Hill  plant 
answers  the  description  of  the  one  we  re- 
ferred to.— Ed.1 


SFRINO  FLflNTINO. 

In  the  light,  deep  sandy  land  of  Dosoris 
we  began  planting  trees  just  as  soon  as 
the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground;  it  was 
never  a  question  of  wet  ground  or  dry 
ground  with  us,  for  even  the  day  after  a 
heavy  rain  the  soil  was  in  good  enough 
condition  for  us  to  work  and  plant  trees 
in.  This  gave  us  at  least  two  months  of 
a  planting  season,  and  made  work  easy. 
How  different  it  is  at  Schenley  Park, 
where  the  soil  is  the  most  obdurate  kind 
of  clay,  retaining  water  for  a  long  time 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  plant- 
ing in  early  spring  impracticable.  Two 
weeks  ago  the  cherry  trees  were  in  the 
dormancy  of  winter;  to-day  (April  18) 
they  are  in  bloom,  and  on  account  of  the 
wetness  and  unworkableness  of  the  clay 
we  have  been  unable  to  plant  a  tree  or  a 
shrub  till  this  week;  and  we  have  an 
eight-acre  spread  of  land  on  a  rather  steep 
slope  which  we  wish  to  convert  into  a 
lawn,  but  it  is  still  so  wet  that  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  a  few  days  yet  before  we 
can  plow  it.  This  is  a  most  serious  draw- 
back, because  grass  sown  here  about  the 
25th  of  April  cannot  be  expected  to  ger- 
minate, strike  root  deep  enough  and  take 
sufficient  hold  of  the  land  before  summer 
sets  in  to  live  through  the  hot  weather. 
This  is  a  ver3'  impressive  lesson  and 
teaches  us  that  we  should  use  our  utmost 
endeavors  to  get  all  of  this  sort  of  work 
done  in  fall  that  can  be  done.  At  that 
time  the  soil  is  at  least  dry  and  pliable, 
and  the  earlier  it  is  done  in  fall  the  better. 

MY  flOTBED-WflflT  flILS  IT? 

I  have  just  begun  my  first  attempt  at 
gardening,  and  as  I  see  you  answer  all 
f)uestions  in  you  paper,  to  which  I  am  a 
subscriber,  I  would  like  to  lay  my  first 
great  difficulty  before  you  I  have  a  hot- 
bed frame  sunk  20  inches  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  raised  eighteen  inches 
at  the  back  and  six  inches  at  the  front 
above  the  ground  level.  Now  this  frame 
keeps  full  of  water  in  spite  of  all  I  can 
do,  and  I  am  very  anxious  as  to  the  safety 
of  my  seedlings,  which  so  far  have  come 
on  first  rate.  The  frame  is  filled  with 
about  20  inches  manure  and  about  G 
inches  earth,  and  the  seed  boxes  are  set 
on  top  of  that.  I  have  tried  to  draw  ofi" 
the  water  by  digging  a  hole  at  the  side  of 
the  frame,  but  it  keeps  on  filling  up  as  fast 
as  I  can  empty  it  out.  Will  the  water 
harm  the  seedHngs  anv?  and  if  so,  how 
had  I  better  remedy  the  evil?       T.  J.  T. 

Hollywood,  III. 

Your  hotbed  is  all  wrong.  First  find 
out  where  the  water  comes  from;  if  it 
oozes  up  or  in  from  the  ground  then  your 
frame  needs  bottom  draining;  if  it  runs  in 
from  the  surface  then  there  is  something 
wrong  above  ground,  and  you  must  lead 
the  water  away,  so  that  it  does  not  go 
near  your  frame.  If  the  manure  in  your 
hotbed  is  water-soaked  it  is  no  more  a 
hotbed,  but  a  very  cold  frame;  six  inches 
of  soil  above  the  manure  is  too  great  a 
depth  and  enough  to  suppress  the  heat, 
so  that  there  will  be  very  little  left  for  the 
boxes  set  above  the  casing.    In  making  a 
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hotbed,  first  of  all  prepare  for  perfect 
drainage;  if  the  land  is  clay  build  tliehot- 
bcd  above  ground.  Have  the  frame 
ground  so  high  and  dry  that  surface 
water  will  run  away  from  it  rather  than 
run  toward  it.  In  making  up  the  bed 
use  fresh  stable manurethoroughly  moist- 
ened throughout  and  (luite  hot  at  the 
time;  shake  out  the  manure  evenly,  and 
tread  it  down  firmly.  Put  on  the  sashes 
and  keep  the  frame  close  till  the  heat 
rises  up  quite  hot  again, generally  thesee- 
ond  day,  then  put  on  the  soil;  if  to  sow  or 
plant  in,  two  to  five  inches  deep  are 
enough;  if  to  set  boxes  on,  about  two  to 
three  inches  deep  will  suffice.  But  be  very 
careful  for  a  few  days  to  let  the  ammonia 
escape  by  keeping  a  few  sashes  tilted  up  a 
little  day  and  night, else  the  youngplants 
in  the  frame  may  get  burned.  When  the 
coating  of  loam,  as  in  your  case,  is  six 
inches  deep  there  is  no  fear  of  ammonia; 
all  that  will  work  through  so  deep  a  coat- 
ing of  earth  won't  be  apt  to  hurt  any- 
thing. 


Aquatics. 


WATER  LILIES-flOW  1  GROW  TitBM. 

The  inquiry  ol  A.  D.  M.  in  Gardening 
I.March  15)  in  regard  to  water  lilies  in- 
duces me  to  give  you  my  experience  with 
a  water  garden. 

My  first  outlay  was  for  a  few  water 
plants,  and  as  I  live  where  lumber  is 
jilenty  I  had  a  box  of  rough  hemlock 
planli  made  four  feet  inside  measure  every 
way,  and  sunk  its  full  depth  in  the  ground 
in  my  garden  near  the  edge  of  a  large 
walnut  tree  and  under  good  sunshine  the 
most  of  the  day.  I  found  it  too  small  for 
the  plants  procured  and  had  another 
similar  bo.x  placed  beside  it.  I  thought 
the  natural  soakage  would  make  them 
tight  enough,  but  they  persisted  in  leak- 
ing, and  1  cemented  them  inside  with  a 
good  grade  of  waterlime  cement  and  had 
no  further  trouble.  I  had  a  fine  Cape 
Cod  nymphiea  and  some  others,  with 
water  ])upp3-  and  parrot's  feather,  papy- 
rus and  water  hyacinth,  and  all  manner 
of  water  bugs  and  skaters,  plenty  of  the 
larva;  of  mosquitoes  and  a  few  irogs.  It 
was  a  great  success  and  a  great  treat  to 
myself  and  friends  and  a  constant  source 
of  enjoyment  during  the  season.  The 
year  following  I  tried  my  luck  with  start- 
ing seer's  of  the  Zanzibar  varieties  of  lilies 
and  was  overwhelmed  (almost)  with 
success  and  when  the  time  came  to  put 
them  in  permanent  quarters  I  had  so 
many  that  I  war.  lacking  room,  as  at 
first,  so  I  had  a  box  of  boards  made  eight 
feet  long  and  four  wide,  made  tight,  and 
set  level  on  the  ground.  It  was  about 
one  foot  deep  and  I  put  single  plants  of 
the  lilies  in  boxes  fifteen  inches  square 
and  six  inches  deep,  and  placed  them  in 
the  "new  pond."  I  made  the  soil  fertile 
and  followed  closely  Mr.  Goodell's  in- 
structions. They  were  a  perfect  success. 
The  water  was  soon  shingled  with  leaves 
and  for  months  there  were  plenty  01 
flowers.  I  had  a  few  other  plants  in 
small  pots  on  the  borders  and  would 
advise  for  an  amateur  just  about  such  a 
"])ond"  for  a  beginning;  go  slow  and  in- 
crease your  pleasure  year  by  year. 

Last'  year  I  was  early  impressed  that 
my  water  garden  was  too  small.  I  was 
aching  for  anelumbiumanda  Devoniensis 
lily  as  well  as  a  ilcntata,  which  I  had  not 
yet  had,  .-uul  I  must  increase  my  water 
area  if  1  got  them  all, so  I  made  a  greater 
"pond,"  a  "lake"  this  time. 

My    plan  was  to  use  jilank,  as  at    the 


first,  and  I  had  a  small  cellar  dug  to  take 
in  a  box  sixteen  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide 
and  eighteen  inches  deep.  I  leveled  the 
bottom  as  near  as  possible  and  bedded 
joists  in  the  dirt,  and  on  the  joists  spiked 
the  bottom  of  rough  common  2-inch 
hemlock  plank.  I  drove  posts  of  chestnut 
close  by  the  bottom  and  spiked  the  sides 
to  the  posts,  making  it  as  tight  as  it 
could  be  made  of  rough  lumber.  I  filled 
the  dirt  in  all  around  and  puddled  it  with 
water  so  as  to  keep  the  air  from  the  out- 
side of  the  wood,  and  leveled  the  top  of 
the  "lake"  very  carefully.  I  then  lathed 
it  as  carpenters  lath  houses  for  plastering 
(a  needful  thing,  as  the  cement  will  slide 
if  it  is  not  done),  and  cemented  it  with 
Coplay  cement  and  sand,  about  half  and 
half,  putting  it  on  the  sides  first  and  on 
the  bottom  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  I  only  made  one  mistake; 
the  lumber  was  rather  dry,  and  as  it 
began  to  absorb  moisture  from  the 
ground  it  swelled  and  made  cracks  in  the 
cement.  After  it  had  done  swelling  I 
white  washed  the  entire  surface  with 
Portland  cement  wash  and  it  did  not 
leak  at  all.  On  someof  the  very  hot  days 
of  last  summer  I  could  scarce  perceive 
any  loss  of  water. 

As  for  results:  The  nelumbium  in  a 
section  of  a  large  oil  barrel  was  set  in  the 
center.  The  Devoniensis  and  clentata 
lilies  were  each  set  in  the  center  of  the 
divided  space,  and  really  these  three  plants 
covered  "the  face  of  the  waters  "  The 
Devoniensis  would  push  its  leaves  far  out 
on  the  edge.  What  a  beauty  it  is;  and 
the  Nelumbium  speciosum  is  a  wonderful 
plant.  I  had  Zanzibar  ricinus  for  a  far 
back  ground  and  cannas  and  different 
grasses  near  by,  and  one  Musa  and  some 
caladiums  for  a  screen  from  the  highway. 
The  drouth  of  the  summer  sent  us  a  host 
of  frogs  and  they  became  a  feature  of  the 
display,  gradually  getting  tamer  as  the 
season  advanced.  I  have  noticed  no  in- 
crease of  mosquitoes  from  my  water 
gardens.  We  are  near  no  mos(|uito  terri- 
tory and  seldom  are  annoyed  by  them, 
and  last  year  there  were  very  few  of  their 
larva;  in  the  water. 

My  first  tanks,  four  feet  deep,  have 
wintered  my  hardy  nymphfeas  nicely.  I 
cover  them  with  boards  and  tree  leaves, 
and  my  "lake"  was  covered  in  the  same 
way  last  fall,  having  first  filled  it  with 
watei-.  F.  P.  .\vKKV. 

Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


PLflNTINO  WATER    LILIES  IN  ft  FOND. 

I  am  rc(iuested  to  plant  water  lilies 
(native)  in  a  pond  which  falls  away  six 
inches  in  each  of  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  The  bottom  of  the  pond  is 
heavy  clay  loam,  and  flags  and  heavy 
grass  grows  well  about  the  shore.  Would 
water  lilies  do  well  and  what  else  would 
you  advise  for  ornament?  The  pond  is 
two  acres  in  extent.  A.  B. 

Medical  Lake,  Wash. 

If  any  water  stays  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pond  in  summer  you  certainly  can  grow 
pond  lilies  in  it.  They  will  grow  and 
luxuriate  in  the  clay  loam  such  as  in  the 
bottom  of  your  pond.  Get  all  of  our 
North  American  nymphjeas,  such  as  .V. 
reniformis  and  X.  odorata;  and  if  per- 
missible don't  stop  at  these.  Add  to 
them  candidissima,  Marliacea  chroma- 
tella,  and  other  hardy  species;  also  our 
native  nelumbium  (N.  luteum),  and  the 
Egyptian  and  Japanese  ones,  which,  if 
their  roots  are  ke|)t  beyond  the  reach  of 
ice,  should  be  hardy  enough  in  your 
waters.  And  around  the  margin  of  the 
pond  grow  arrow  leaf  in  variety  and 
pickerel  weed,  with  sweet  flag,  blue  llag. 


purple  loosestrife,  etc.,  around  the  out- 
side of  it.  Muskrats  are  the  great  draw- 
backs of  water  lily  growing  in  open 
ponds. 


The  Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE   RHODODENDRONS. 

(/a  vanicum-jasminiHoniw. ) 

These  comparatively  little  known  plants 
have  been  developed  to  much  perfection, 
and  are  destined  to  become  conspicuous 
features  of  our  greenhouses.  Rapid 
strides  in  the  improvement  of  these  plants 
have  been  made  since  Mr.  Tavlor  at 
Vietch's  nurseries  raised  that'  grand 
variety  named  in  his  honor,  and  now  we 
have  vivid  carmine,  bronze,  buff,  yellow 
and  white  flowers  among  them.  In  the 
greenhouse  they  require  a  warm  moist 
atmosphere  duringtheir  growing  period, 
and  at  no  time  should  they  besubmitted  to 
a  temperature  below  50°.  They  are 
usually  classed  as  winter  flowering 
plants,  but  my  experience  with  them 
would  lead  one  to  class  them  as  of  late 
spring  and  early  summer.  We  usually 
flower  them  in  May,  June  and  July. 
While  in  flower  we  move  them  to  a  north 
house,  when  they  will  last  in  perfection 
two  and  three  weeks.  For  conservatory 
decoration  at  that  season  of  the  year 
they  are  unsurpassed  by  any  o'ther 
flowering  plant.  I  exhibited  some 
trusses  of  cut  flowers  of  them  at 
the  June  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  Boston,  last 
year  and  a  first  class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  them.  They  require  to  be 
grown  in  about  one-half  loam,  the  other 
half  should  consist  of  about  two-thirds 
peat  and  one  of  leaf  soil  with  good  sharp 
sand  mixed  through  it.  Pot  firmly;  dur- 
ing their  growing  period  they  can  be 
occasionally  watered  with  weak  liquid 
manure.  Have  the  compost  sweet  and 
free  from  worms  and  insure  perfect  drain- 
age. Give  them  a  temperature  not  lower 
than  60°,  also  partial  shade  and  plenty 
of  moisture  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  perfect  drainage,  and  when 
the  growths  are  completed  and  the  buds 
formed  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots 
should  be  diminished  a  little. 

The  following  are  among  many  varie- 
ties that  I  have  grown  and  I  confidently 
recinunicnd  them: 

1'hi:siiii;nt.— Clear  buft  yellow  with 
carmine  fdaments;  compact  habit  and 
line  ovate  foliage. 

Scarlet  Crown.— A  most  brilliant 
form  of  orange  scarlet;  flowers  of  great 
substance. 

Souvenir  deJ.  H.  Mangles.— Orange 
yellow  with  a  suffusion  of  rose  pink;  fine 
bold  truss;  of  fine  form  and  substance. 

Triumphans.— Crimson  scarlet;  distinct 
and  brilliant. 

Princess  Beatrice.— Light  yellow  suf- 
fiised  with  pink;  very  fine  light  variety  of 
vigorous  habit. 

Monarch.— Buff  yellow,  shaded  with 
orange;  filaments  of  deep  rose;  short  tube, 
but  well  formed  flower. 

Minerva.— Soft  nankeen  j-ellow  with 
rosy  filaments;  massive  trusses;  fine  form. 

Lord  Wolselev.— Rich  orange  yellow, 
slightly  tinged  with  rose  around  the 
margin;  flowers  large  and  of  fine  form; 
robust  habit. 

Diadem.— Bright  scarlet  tinted  with 
carmine;  of  good  habit. 

Luteo-roseum.— Rose  colored  tinged 
white,  center  of  flower  toned  with  light 
yellow,  massive  trusses. 

Ophelia.— Soft  rose,  tinted;  distinct 
and  compact  truss. 
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Thetis.— Tawny  yellow;  smaller 
flower,  but  distinct. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra.— tiniform  crimson 
scarlet,  one  of  the  brightest  in  color; 
large  trusses  and  long  tubular  flowers 
fully  two  inches  across;  superb! 

1  have  omitted  the  double-flowered 
varieties,  though  some  of  them  are  fine, 
yet  to  my  mind  they  do  not  approach 
the  single  varieties  in  beauty.  Several  of 
the  newer  varieties  have  been  obtained 
by  hybridizing  Javanicum-Jaswinifforum 
varieties  with  R.  multicolor,  a  species  in- 
troduced from  Sumatra,  the  treatment 
of  which  is  the  same  as  for  those  enumer- 
ated above.  The  plants  have  small  and 
narrow  leaves  and  somewhat  smaller  but 
beautiful  flowers.    Among  them  are: 

Mrs.  Heal,  with  flowers  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  pure  white;  the 
tube  is  short  open  and  spreading. 

RuBV  is  a  free  flowering  kind  with  deep 
coral  red  flowers  and  a  rich  and  shining 
compact  truss. 

The  above  are  the  only  two  varieties 
which  I  have  yet  proved,  but  am  satisfied 
that  they  will  become  permanent  addi- 
tions to  greenhouse  decoration. 

William  Koiunson. 

North  Easton,  Mass. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  CflLLfl  LILIES. 

When  the  plants  are  not  needed  for 
flowering,  which  will  be  towards  the  last 
of  May,  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides  on 
the  bench  where  they  stood,  the  glass  be- 
ing shaded.  They  should  receive  no  more 
water.  Let  them  dry  as  much  as  they 
will,  it  will  not  hurt  them.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  August  theie  will  be  a  pot  filled 
with  earth  baked  dust  dry,  with  a  calla 
root  well  ripened.  Break  away  the  earth 
carefully  without  injuring  the  calla. 
Clean  off"  all  the  young  offsets  it  may 
have  made  and  repot  firmly  in  a  good, 
rich  soil.  Set  the  pots  out  of  doors  on  a 
bed  of  ashes,  to  keep  out  the  worms,  and 
cover  them  with  a  little  hay  or  other 
mulching.  Water  sparingly  and  only 
when  dry,  which  will  not  be  often,  until 
they  start  to  grow.  They  will  come 
through  the  hay  all  right.  Let  them  remain 
there  until  time  to  bring  them  in;  about 
the  middle  of  September.  They  will  be- 
gin to  bloom  at  once  and  witli  proper 
care  will  keep  it  up  until  May  again.  In 
potting  use  a  handful  of  coarse  rotten 
manure  or  drainage  in  preference  to  the 
usual  "crock."  It  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose just  as  well  and  the  plant  will  pre- 
fer it.  The  offsets  may  be  planted  thickly 
in  a  flat  and  grown  on.  P.  F. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

CarefuUj'  examine  the  beds  to  see  that 
they  are  clean  and  the  surface  soil  loose, 
then  mulch  them.  The  mulching  may 
consist  of  any  strawy  orlittery  stuff  that 
can  be  drawn  up  snug  against  the  crowns 
of  the  plants,  cover  the  space  between 
them  and  save  the  fruit  from  getting 
gritty  from  lying  on  the  ground  or  being 
spattered  with  dirt  from  rain  storms. 
Tree  leaves  are  of  little  good,  as  they  are 
so  easily  blown  away.  Strawy  manure 
is  good,  and  therains  will  wash  it  clean  on 
the  top  before  the  berries  are  ripe.  The 
mulching  also  conserves  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  and  in  this  way  adds  to  the  sustenance 
and  perfection  of  the  fruit.  Many  berry 
growers  mulch  their  strawberry  beds 
heavily  in  winter  and  leave  the  mulching 
undisturbed  till  the  plants  start  to  grow 


in  spring,  when  they  draw  it  aside  from 
off"  the  tops  of  the  plants  to  around  them 
and  the  space  between  them,  leaving  it 
there  as  a  summer  mulching,  and  an  ex- 
cellent plan  it  is.  What's  the  use  of 
mulching  the  beds  so  early  in  the  season 
when  the  berries  won't  be  ripe  for  a 
month  yet?isaquestion  that  may  occur  to 
many.  We  can  apply  the  mulching  now 
easily  and  effectively  and  without  any 
hindrance  from  large  growing  foliage  or 
bunches  of  flowers,  but  delaying  it  longer 
renders  the  work  more  difficult  to  do  and 
we  cannot  make  such  a  nice  job  of  it, 
besides  we  are  apt  to  destroy  a  good 
many  of  the  flowers.  Fill  up  any  gaps  in 
the  beds  or  rows  irom  surplus  beds.  This 
is  also  a  good  time  to  plant  new  beds. 
Plants  set  out  now  may  not  bear  any 
fruit  this  summer,  but  they  will  make 
early  and  good  runners  and  become  a  fine 
bed  next  summer. 


THE  FRUIT  OflRDEN. 


The  first  growth  of  a  plant  should  be 
its  best.  Keep  the  ground  moist  and 
mellow  by  frequent  cultivation.  This 
work  warms  the  soil,  starts  the  plants 
early,  makes  plant  food  more  available 
and  lessens  the  liabiHty  of  injury  by  frost, 
drouth  or  insect  pests.  Frequent  cultiva- 
tion conserves  moisture,  holds  it  near  the 
surface,  where  it  isof  most  valueto plants 
and  allows  moisture  from  light  showers 
and  dews,  to  penetrate  more  deeply. 
Weeds  are  robbers  of  all  the  best  elements 
of  plant  life  and  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  garden.  Potatoes,  or  other  vege- 
tables may  be  grown  between  bush  ber- 
ries the  first  season,  but  never  any  crop 
to  shade  the  ground.  Stimulate  rapid 
growth  by  liberal  top  dressings  of  the 
fine  manure  and  wood  ashes. 

Success  in  the  garden  depends  much  on 
good  care  in  the  beginning.  Have  no 
missing  hills.  If  plants  have  failed  to 
grow  set  new  ones  in  their  places  at  once. 

To  secure  large  nice  fruit,  severe  prun- 
ing is  necessary.  New  growth  on  both 
old  and  new  currants  and  gooseberries 
should  be  cut  back  and  old  wood  in  cen- 
ter of  bush  removed.  Laterals  on  black 
raspberries  cut  back  one  third  or  one- 
half.  Remove  all  weak  canes  and  broken 
branches.  The  ideal  bush  should  be  round 
or  oval  in  form,  stocky,  and  pruned  to 
admit  free  circulation  of  air.  Currants 
are  often  injured  by  the  borer.  The  egg 
is  deposited  about  June  1,  and  as 
soon  as  hatched,  the  young  borer 
eats  its  way  into  the  pith,  and  feeds  on 
on  the  life  of  the  plant.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  start,  the  affected  canes,  which 
now  have  a  black  center,  are  easily  dis- 
covered by  their  sickly  appearance  and 
should  be  cut  out  and  burned  at  once. 

Sparta,  Wis.  M.  A.  Thayer. 


RASPBERRIES. 

B3'  this  time  raspberry  bushes  should 
be  tied  up,  pruned,  cultivated  and 
mulched.  If  this  work  has  been  neglected, 
however,  get  it  done  as  soon  as  possible. 
All  weak,  strawy  canes  should  be  cut  out 
of  the  stools  and  no  more  stout  canes 
left,  say  five  or  six,  than  will  have  plenty 
room  to  grow  and  properly  mature  their 
branches  and  bunches  of  flowers  and  ber- 
ries. Probably  the  tips  of  the  canes  got 
cut  back  more  or  less  by  frost.  In  this 
case  cut  them  back  to  good  sound  eyes. 
Mulch  the  ground  vi'ith  any  strawy  or 
littery  stuff  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  from 
grit  spattered  on  to  it  in  rainy  weather. 
Prune  in  the  black  caps  a  little  and  sup- 
port them  between  lath  or  wire  rails,  so 
that  the  berry-laden  branchlets  may  lean 


over  them.  Dewberry  vines  are  also 
much  better  for  having  some  support  to 
keep  them  off  the  ground  and  free  from 
grit;  a  mulching  of  strawj'  litter  under 
them  and  an  arch  of  wire  netting  for 
them  to  clamber  over  usually  furnish  this; 
a  strip  of  netting  four  to  "six  feet  wide 
and  bent  like  an  inverted  V  and  fastened 
in  place  with  stakes,  we  have  found  to  be 
very  convenient  and  serviceable. 


CURRANT  AND  GOOSEBERRY  BUSflES. 

These  are  now  pretty  well  advanced  in 
leaf,  and  some  of  them  in  bloom.  Prunmg 
should  have  been  attended  to  before  now, 
but  if  there  are  any  old  gnarly  branches 
that  should  be  removed  don't  hesitate  to 
do  it  now,  for  the  good  estate  of  a  berry 
bush  is  young  wood.  A  mulching  under 
the  bushes  will  save  the  fruit  from  grit. 
But  the  most  important  thing  to  attend 
to  now  is  the  currant  worm;  get  some 
fresh  hellebore  powder,  and  no  matter 
whether  there  are  any  caterpillars  on  the 
bushes  or  not,  dust  the  foliage  all  over 
with  some  of  this  powder.  Ilse  an  ordinary 
powder  bellows  and  apply  the  dusting 
early  in  the  morning,  say  while  the  dew 
is  still  on  the  foliage;  the  dew  catches 
and  holds  the  powder.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days  from  now  repeat  the  application, 
and  whenever  there  is  a  sign  of  a  cater- 
pillar on  any  of  the  bushes  run  for  your 
powder  bellows  and  give  the  pest  a  dust- 
ing. 


BLACKBERRIPS. 

Cut  out  every  bit  of  dead  wood  in  the 
plantation  and  clear  it  away.  If  the 
canes  have  grown  so  long  and  strong 
and  branchy  as  to  become  a  thicket  or 
unmanageable,  shorten  in  the  branchlets 
and  cut  back  the  canes  a  piece,  then  tie 
the  canes  up  to  stakes,  or  arch  those  of 
two  stools  together  for  support,  or  brace 
them  up  between  rails  of  lath  or  wire. 
As  blackberry  bushes  are  far  more  vigor- 
ous than  are  raspberry  ones  we  prefer 
letting  them  carry  longer  canes  than  the 
latter  do.  If  you  have  got  any  of  the 
yellow  rust  in  yourbed  it  will  show  now; 
there  is  no  cure  for  it,  root  out  and  burn 
every  yellow-leaved  sprout  as  soon  as  it 
shows  itself  above  the  ground.  In  some 
localities  it  is  very  prevalent  among  both 
the  garden  and  wild  blackberries,  but 
only  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Suckers 
are  apt  to  spring  up  all  about  the  old 
plantation;  root  out  every  one  you  don't 
need  now  or  care  to  save  for  setting  out 
in  a  new  plantation  next  fall. 

t)LD-TiME  Varieties  of  Strawberries. 
—J.  A.  F.,  Milton,  Mass.,  writes:  "Can 
you  tell  me  where,  if  anywhere,  the  fol- 
lowing old-time  varieties  of  strawberry 
plants  are  still  to  be  obtained:  Bush 
alpine  white  and  red;  Burr's  new  pine; 
and  President  Wilder?  I  have  just  noticed 
in  the  last  number  of  Gardening  another 
inquiry  for  bush  alpines.  The  questioner 
is  referred  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  but  1 
have  already  applied  to  them  without 
success." 

Ans.  We  do  not  know.  If  any  of  our 
readers  know,  will  they  kindly  give  us 
the  desired  information?  The  Wilderused 
to  be  grown  a  good  deal  about  Boston, 
and  was  long  famous  for  its  fine  flavor. 
If  you  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the 
chairman  of  the  fruit  committee'  of  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Society,  Boston,  he  would 
bring  the  matter  up  before  his  cnmmittee, 
and  some  cf  them  would  be  sure  to  know 
something  about  the  varieties  and  who 
has  them.  And  then  please  let  us  know, 
that  others  luav  also  be  benefited. 


i8g6. 
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Bio  Japan  Chkstnuts  from  Seed.— E. 
M.  G.,  New  Mexico,  writes:  "I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  large  chestnuts  from 
Japan  and  have  plauted  them.  May  I 
presume  that  these  seedlings  will  furnish 
me  with  trees  bearing  nuts  similar  to  the 
parent,  or  must  I  graft  from  some  bear- 
ing tree  of  known  quality,  such  as 
Paragon?"  Ans.  While  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  tnat  a  large  number  of  the 
seedlings  raised  from  large  chestnuts  may 
prove  to  be  large  fruiting  varieties,  there 
is  no  absolute  certainty  of  this.  Our  own 
experience  is  that  seedlings  often  differ  a 
good  deal  from  their  parents  in  size  and 
fullness  of  their  nuts  and  the  earliness  in 
bearing  of  the  trees.  But  grafted  trees 
are  sure  to  bear  the  same  sort  of  nuts  as 
the  parents  from  which  the  cions  were 
taken.  The  Paragon  is  a  fine  large- 
fruited  chestnut,  but  it  is  European— not 
Japanese. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


TflE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  IN  MAY. 

At  this  season  there  will  be  plenty  of 
work  to  do  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
Weeds  will  make  their  appearance  and 
must  be  attended  to  at  once.  Nowhere 
does  the  old  saying  "Astitchin  timesaves 
nine"  apply  more  forcibly  than  in  the  gar- 
den. To-day  the  slightest  stirring  of  the 
soil  destroys  the  tiny  weeds  by  the  thou- 
sands. Wait  a  week  and  what  a  job  you 
have! 

Beets  and  Carrots.— The  early  sow- 
ings will  need  to  be  thinned  and  kept 
clean.  Sowings  may  be  made  of  beets  for 
succession  and  of  carrots  for  main  crop. 

Bush  Beans. — As  soon  as  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  about  the  10th  of  May,  sow- 
ings may  be  made  in  rows  2\'->  feet  apart. 
Round  pod  Valentine  for  green,  atfd  Black 
Wax,  are  as  good  as  any.  Sow  for  suc- 
cussion  every  10  or  12  days. 

Lima  Beans.— Get  the  ground  ready  at 
once  and  when  the  cold  May  storm  which 
usually  comes  about  the  10th  or  12th  has 
passed,  and  the  weather  settles,  make  up 
the  hills  and  plant.  If  your  ground  is 
heavy  raise  the  hill  well  up.  If  it  is  light 
a  slight  rise  is  sufficient.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  putting  plenty  of  seed  to  each  pole. 
When  they  are  up  it  is  easy  to  pull  out  the 
weak  ones  and  keep  only  the  most  vigor- 
ous. The  "Potato"  Lima  is  the  best  for 
market;  for  home  use  the  large  white 
Lima  is  esteemed. 

CABB.iGE. — Keep  the  plow  and  hoe  mov- 
ing in  the  growing  crop.  A  little  nitrate 
of  soda  and  superphosphate  applied 
between  the  rows  and  worked  towards 
the  plants  will  speak  for  themselves.  If 
an  early  fall  crop  is  wanted,  sow  a  bed  of 
seeds  now.     Flat  Dutch  is  a  good  kind. 

Celery.- Do  not  neglect  the  seed  bed. 
Keep  it  free  from  weeds  and  if  the  plants 
are  too  much  crowded  thin  them  out.  It 
is  better  to  sow  a  larger  bed  and  thin  the 
plants,  than  to  sow  more  thickly  and 
transplant  them. 

Cucumbers  may  be  sown  out  of  doors 
towards  the  middle  of  the  month.  They 
can  also  be  sown  now  in  the  cold  frames 
where  lettuce  has  been  grown,  and  so 
brought  in  ahead  of  the  "rush"  using  the 
sash  to  forward  them. 

Corn  —As  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 
past  and  the  ground  is  warm  it  maybe 
planted.  White  Cory,  Crosby,  Perry's 
Hybrid,  Early  Mammoth,  and  Stowell's 
Evergreen  are  all  good  kinds  for  succession 
crops. 

Lettuce. — Sow    for    succession    everv 


two  weeks  where  the  plants  are  to  stand, 
dropping  a  few  seeds  at  each  place.  When 
well  started  thin  to  one  strong  plant. 
Salamander  is  as  good  as  any.  White 
Russian  stands  the  heat  well  but  is  not  so 
good  as  Salamander. 

Peas.— Late  peas  may  be  sown  yet. 
Heroine  and  Stratagem  are  good. 

Parsley  for  winter  use  may  be  sown 
where  the  cold  frame  lettuce  hasstood.  If 
the  weather  is  dry  when  sowing,  the  beds 
may  be  mulched  with  salt  hay  or  straw. 
But  be  sure  and  take  off  the  mulching  be- 
fore the  parsley  comes  up.  Double  Curled 
is  the  variety  usually grownand it  should 
be  mowed  off  twice  before  winter  to  get  a 
short,  stocky  growth,  that  will  bear 
frost. 

Strawberries.— If  you  grow  any 
strawberries  look  to  the  mulching.  See 
that  it  is  pushed  close  to  the  plants  so  as 
to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and  if  any  large 
weeds  show  themselves  pull  them  out 
carefullv.  P.  F. 


Miscellaneous. 


J.  G.  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sends  us 
specimens  of  an  insect  pest  that  is  doing 
considerable  mischief  in  his  greenhouse. 
It  is  one  of  the  thousand-legged  worms. 
Mr.  C.  writes:  "We  have  used  ammonia 
as  strong  as  we  dare,  soapsuds, 
powdered  lime,  and  we  have  taken  all 
of  the  plants  out  of  the  house  and  washed 
the  benches  and  other  p;irts  of  the  interior 
and  sprinkled  them  with  powdered  lime, 
then  put  on  two  inches  deep  of  cinders  on 
the  benches  and  covered  with  lime  before 
replacing  the  pots,  and  still  the  worms 
come,  lying  under  each  pot,  from  one  to 
a  dozen  of  them,  and  also  on  top  of  the 
cinders.  In  the  greenhouse  are  three 
b  ds  of  earth  mixed  with  sheep  manure 
from  the  stock  vards." 


The  greenhouse  pest  of  the  ; 


municatton  proves  to  be,  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  specimen  sent,  one  of  the 
numerous  species  of  "thousand-legged 
worms"  that  occur  in  the  United  States. 
Those  that  usually  come  under  observa- 
tion have  rounded,  cylindrical  bodies,  as 
seen  in  the  family  of  Julida;.  Those  re- 
ceived are  flattened  and  spreading  out  at 
the  sides,  where  the  numerous  short  legs 
with  which  they  are  furnished  have  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  fringe.  Most 
of  them  are  about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and 
are  apparently  full-grown,  while  others 
are  about  one-half  an  inch  in  length  and 
whitish.  The  head  bears  a  pair  of  seven- 
jointed  antenna;,  and  the  body  twenty- 
nine  pairs  of  legs — one  to  each  of  the  first 
three  segments,  two  pairs  to  the  follow- 
ing thirteen,  and  the  last  three  legless 
(apodal),  the  hinder  angles  of  the  seg- 
ments are  acute. 

They  evidently  belong  to  the  genus 
Polydesmus,  near  to  the  European 
species  Polydesmus  complanatus;  or  "the 
flattened  millipede,"  which  is  represented 
by  Curtis  and  other  writers  as  being  one 
of  the  most  destructive  of  its  kind,  feeding 
upon  the  roots  of  wheat,  onions,  pansies, 
and  several  garden  products.  Dr.  Fitch, 
in  his  "Tenth  Report  ou  the  Insects  of 
New  York,"  has  given  a  detailed  account 
of  the  habits  of  one  of  the  "flattened  cen- 
tipedes," which  he  regards  as  identical 
with  the  European  complanatus.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  diflerent,  for  that 
species  has  not  been  recognized  as  yet  in 
our  country.  It  is  thought  that  the 
form  that  Dr.  Fitch  wrote  of  (without 
any  accompanying  description)  may- 
have  been  the  Polydesmus  Canadensis 
Newport,  figured  and  briefly  described  by. 
Dr.  Packard  in  his  "Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Insects,"  page  G77.  He  represents  it 
as  "crawling  everywhere  over  the  damp 
surface  of  the  ground  at  night  in  search 
of  the  nicest,  daintiest  food  it  could  dis- 
cover, and  withdrawing  into  the  crevices 
under  chips,  stones  and  similar  situations 
during  the  daytime."  The  underside  of 
cucumbers  lying  on  the  damp  ground 
were  often  almost  covered  with  them  ard 


THE  WATER  GARDEN. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  all  Hardy  Aquatic  and  Sub-Aquatic  pla 
the  newest,  choicest  and  best  in  cultivation,  suitable  for  pond,  lake 
Giant  Reeds,  Grasses  and  Hardy  I'erennials;  also  a  grand  collection 
Moutan  PiEonies,  magnificent  for  all  styles  of  planting  in  Parks  and 
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Meehans' 


Monthly, 


"The  novice  or  amateur 
fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  ait. 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
iorm:'— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


"A  magazine  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening cannot  well  afford  to 
be  vfiuioxxi."— Boston  Herald. 


A  twenty  paged  magazine  of  intelligent  and  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.  Each  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  ol 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

SubHcriptiou  Price,  «2.00  per  year:  *1.00  for  6  months.  Sample  «<>pies  Free.]  In  CInb 
with  Gardening  for  one  year,  for   «;j.50. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  50NS,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....    QERriANTOWN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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the  skin  much  eaten.  The  roots  of  onions 
when  lifted  were  found  eaten  entirely  off 
by  them — entirely  arresting  the  growth 
of  the  bulb.  "From  finding  many 
of  the  worms  in  the  stalks  of  cab- 
bage distorted  with  warty  swell- 
ings and  cracks,  Dr.  Fitch  was  led  to 
believe  that  they  were  the  cause  of  the 
disease  known  as  "anbury"  or  "club- 
foot" in  cabbage. 

The  Myriapods,  a  class  embracing  the 
Centipedes  and  Millipedes,  have  not  been 
given  much  study  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  comparatively  little  is  known 
of  them,  either  scientifically,  or  in  their 
economic  relations.  Many  of  the  milli- 
pedes feed  only  on  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and  are  therefore  of  minor 
economic  importance.  Of  those  recog- 
nized as  injurious  to  vegetation  from 
attacking  living  plants  we  are  still  with- 
out knowledge  of  such  approved  methods 
of  dealing  with  them  as  will  ensure  pro- 
tection from  their  varied  forms  of  attack, 
especially  when  attack  is  so  severe  and 
general  as  above  reported  in  the  Kansas 
City  greenhouses.  To  meet  such  an 
emergency  we  can  only  give  a  few 
remedies  that  have  been  recommended, 
and  suggest  some  methods  which  give 
promise  of  being  aidful  if  not  entirely 
efficient. 

Lime  has  been  represented  as  a  remedy 
by  several  writers,  yet  it  has  not  appar- 
ently been  of  particular  service  in  the 
present  infestation.  John  Curtis,  the 
eminent  authorof  "Farm  Insects,"  states 
that  soot  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  will  drive  the  plant-feeding  milli- 
pedes away,  and  also  recommends  spread- 
ing old  cabbage  leaves  as  a  bait  for  at- 
tracting them,  when  they  may  be  killed 
with  hot  water. 

As  they  are  mainly  nocturnal  feeders, 
many  could  be  killed  by  lifting  the  pots 
and  sprinkling  diluted  or  pure  kerosene 
on  the  worms  gathered  beneath,  or 
wherever  they  may  be  seen  on  benches  or 
elsewhere.  The  kerosene  may  be  diluted 
by  shaking  it  briskly  in  a  pot,  or  better 
still  by  making  it  into  a  strong  emulsion. 
Pyrethrum  and  powdered  hellebore  might 
each  be  experimented  with,  as  a  contact 
insecticide,  eitherin  its  powdered  state  or 
mixed  with  water. 

Probably  the  best  results  would  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  traps  or  baits. 
Small  pieces  of  board  lain  on  a  damp  sur- 
face would  be  attractive  as  hiding  places. 
Dr.  Fitch  states:  "On  raising  up  a  chip 
or  fragment  of  board  that  happens  to  be 
lying  anywhere  in  the  garden  you  will 
probably  find  lurking  under  it  a  dozen  or 
it  may  be  fifty  or  those  worms." 

The  traps  would  be  much  more  efficient 
if  made  more  attractive  by  placing  beneath 
them  slices  ofpotatoes,  turnips  or  carrots. 
In  England,  slices  of  mangolds  have 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  baits  that 
could  be  employed.  If  the  baits  were 
poisoned  by  dipping  them  into  a  Paris 
green  mixture,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  visit  them  so  often  for  the  collection  of 
the  worms. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  infestation 
of  the  greenhouses  has  come  from  the 
piles  of  manure  brought  into  them,  as 
millipedes  are  known  frequently  to  abound 
in  manure,  and  are  believed  to  breed  in  it. 
If  on  examination  they  prove  to  be  present 
in  large  numbers  in  the  manure,  some 
efficient  measure  as  may  suggest  itself, 
should  be  taken  fordestroying  them  in  it, 
and  the  manure  should  be  removed  to 
some  distance  from  the  houses. 

J.  A.  LiNTNKR. 

Office  ofN  Y.  State  Entomologist,  Capitol, 
Albanv. 


lAA       A  COMPLETE  GARDEN   LIKE  THIS.     Post  paid.      A| 

lUU   SURE  SUMMER  BLOOHINQ  BULBS  for   qIi 


00 
100 


ThlsKarden  la  made  up  of  100  CHOICK  ISULBOUS  I'r.ANT.S  sure  to  bloom  soon  after  plantlDK, 
and  continuing  until  Winter.  They  multiply  rapidly  and  can  be  lifted  and  planteil  asaln  next  year.  We  guar- 
antee them  to  grlv©  satisfaclion.  We  alao  guarantee  that  they  cannot  be  had  elsewhere  for  less  than 
thr^e  dollars!  The  collection  consists  of  100  Mulbs,  In  at  least  15  varieties,  such  as  rare  Amaryllis, 
«j|ant  Begonias,  gorgeous  Cannas.  showy  GlHClioIi,  Japanese  Iris  Hardy  Lilies,  sparkling 
Montbretias.  Chinese  Nerines.  charming  Oxalis,  sweet  Ranunculus,  fragrant  Tnheroses,  sev- 
eral hardy  sweet-scented  Climbers  and  others.  The  entire  collection  by  express,  prepaid,  or  by  mall- 
together  with  plan  forlaylngouttheKarden-for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

We  also  send  50  BULHS,  in  smaller  assortment,  for  50  CENTS,  or  35  RULBS  for  30  CKNTS. 
in  6  sorts.  Also  85  BlITTEUb'LY  flLAUIOLI  for  30  CENTS.  50  GLADIOLI  for  60  CENTS; 
or  lOO  GLADIOLI  for  #1.00.  express  or  postpaid.    All  of  blooming  size,  and  of  choice  colors. 

B*"Wlth  each  collection  of  100  Bulbs  and  lOO  Gladioli  for  *3.00,  we  add,  free  of  charge.  4  rare 
Gloxinias  or  -1  Tuberous  Begonias,  or  "'  Caladlunis  or '^  Lilies.  SIX  of  any  of  the  above  collections  for 
the  price  of  FIVE. 

With  every  order  for  »',J.50  and  »1.00  extra  we  will  send  GARDENING  free  for  one  year. 

NEW  GOLDEN  RAMBLER  ROSE  (Allister  S.  Gray),  35  cents. 
LORD  PENZANCE  SWEET  BRIARS,  9  varieties,  35  cents  each. 

Send  for  our  Catalogues  of  New  and  Kare  Plants  and  Bulbs  not  to  be  had  elsewhere— such  as  Xew  .lustlcla,  25 

■  -       "  -■  "  ■         ""   ■       ■"        •       ■     ■       " '   s.iNewTel- 

-  -    -  Chrysanthe- 
r'ellow  Ipomrea.  15 


mum  Wm.  SlmpL  .    . .    _ 
cts.:  Solanum  Wendlandl. 
Crimson  Violet,  25  cts.   " 
Cherries.  HI  cts. ;  Dwar    .  . 

RARE   BULBS,  N« 
Nerlnes,  etc.,  etc. 

CACTI.    The  largest 

THE  a.^OO  C.VNNA 


New  Clematis, 
_.  Jets  :  VltlsO  ■ 
New  Solanum,  15 

tanese  Maples,  5U  cts. 

w  American  Cannas,  New  Dahlias, 


New  Geraniums,  The  Velvet  Plan 
Vltls  Colgnette.  40  cts, ;  Kudzy,  25cts.;  New  Double  Rudbeckla. 
-■  -■         ■■  ■  sorts.     RARE  SEEDS,  Dwarf 


Amaryllis,  New  Gladioli,  Montbretias, 
In  the  United  States.  12  Cacti  $1.1X1;  5  for  '.t\  ots.  Book  on  Cacti,  10  cents. 
ITALIA"  and  "AUSTRIA,"  AT  10  DOLLARS  EACH. 


A.  BLANC  &  CO.,  314=316  N.  nth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- Th.  .n,..g.n.r»i  .s..Hn„n,.f  ii.rd,o™.. 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS.^  nuX.^d^^ip"" ^VTg^     "ppHX 

|THi:    1!I:AI)|N(1    M    |;si:i:^.   .IA<<>r,    ■>.    >l  ANMN«;.  I'roprletor.   READING.  MASS. 


The  BEST  SEEDS 
that  GROW  are 
from  Philadelphia— 


BURPEE 


iSg6. 
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The  Demand  for      SLUG      SHOT      Sustained  16  Years. 

From  Ocean  to  Ocean  Across  the  Continent    Hammond's  Slug  Shot  has  been 
.  used  in  Field  and   Garden,  to  KILL 

;  POTATO    BUGS,    CURRANT    WORMS.    CABBAQE    WORMS,    ROSE    AND    PEAR    SLUGS,    CUT 
'  WORHS,  SOW   BUGS,  CUCUMBER  FLEAS,  &c. 


NO    HARM    IN   USE    HAS    COME    TO    MAN.    BEAST    OR    FOWL 


Shif;  Shot  is  put  up 


5  and  10  pound  packages,  also  in  bulk,  net,2_i 
For  pamphlet,  address  B.  HAMMOND,  Fisi 


ke(;s,  125;  in  I  pound  canisters   and  cartons. 
il.l.-ON-HliDSON,  N.  Y. 


SOLD    BY    THE    SEED    DEALERS    OF    AMERICA. 


Shrubbery,  Trees, 


plantsforhouee 

treee. 

plants,   fems,   or- 


every  clfiiiate.  I'lants  sen 
Hitely  toail  partsof  theworl 
We  pack  by  mall  and  pay  pos 
Htic  at  cataloKue  rate,  or  sen 
liirKcr  plants  by  exprefs  o 
trelKht.  Send  for  lar^ecatt 
KK  KKOS..  Oneco,  Fla, 


?^BEST  QMLHE  SEASON 

FREE  TO  ALL 


J jli^  Nursery 
1/    Catalogue 


11  i,  EVERGREENS. 

''  3  I.nrtroptBtoobin  Amer> 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 

*■  of  Colorado. 
A I  BO       Omarntntal^ 

Shade  and  Fitreat  Trees, 

Tree  Strds,  Etc. 

U.  l><>r«LAS*SON8, 
Wuukeean,  III. 


1840.     OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.     i896. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees.  Vines,  Ever= 
greens  and  Perennials.  ...... 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sizes 
for  planting;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

ORCHIDS.  ^ 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS    IN 


FLOWERS 


Springfield,  O. 


By  Mail  for  50  Cents, 

BugJiot  Sad   GlHiit    I'auslcB;    60   plaiil 

for  Hfll.OO 

DANIEL  K.  HERR.  Box  mi.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


.t  than  you  think. 
im  of  .T  different 
1  directions 


PALMS 


[  12  different  ^ 
In  pacl^ets.  50o. 
F-rforcl.  N.  ,1. 


15  CANNAS 


I  post  p  alt 
adelphia 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


Large  Flowering 

CHINESE  PRIMROSES 


seed  Primulas  are  shy  seeders,  and 
:ulture  for  the  seed  has  not  been  a  pay- 
;nture  A  method  has  now  been  devised 
5w  the  plants  outdoors  and  we  have 
icted  with  the  bebt  growers  of  Prin 
re  now  in  position  to  offer  t* 


ixed,  at  I 


Choicest 


Directions  for  cultu 


Plants.  Bulbs  and  Tools  the  btst 

L  irefiillv    edited    descriptive  list  of   Flower 
Seeds  ever  published  in   Amenca,   Frke,  if 


New  York: 

26  Barclay  St 


CHICAGO: 

4  &  86  Randolph  St. 


.! r.NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE  ^'7,,  1896 


^M  \  I   I     I  1   1      I        I     M    I     \         I   I    1  I  I  --  1  r       1   tions.     JAPAN 

PARRYS'  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry,  new  jersey. 


I  II  lEC     ISLIiles.  such  as  Auralum,  Klegnns,  Speci.i-         RARRAjUC 
LILILO    sum,  Pardallnum.   Candlduiu.  XonKifloruni    |    DAnOAIIIO 
Splendens.  etc..  by  ma" 
-  "      'llphia. 
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fl  CflEflF,  NEAT  AND  SUBSTflNTIflL  TRELLIS. 

In  growing  twining  vines  against  a 
house  wall,  especially  those  cut  to  the 
ground  each  year,  if  a  strong  twine  is  not 
used  (and  I  use  it  a  great  deal,  as  when 
cleaning  up  time  comes  in  the  fall  one  can 
take  it  down  so  easily  and  use  fresh 
string  the  next  spring)  it  becomts  neces- 
sary to  use  some  trellis  that  is  non-ob- 
trusive to  the  eye  when  bare  and  unoccu- 
pied. The  method  so  commonly  used  of 
taking  the  proper  length  of  chicken  fence 
wire  and  slanting  it  up  against  the  wall 
to  become  swayed  and  distorted  by  the 
wind  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  neatness 
that  should  be  characteristic  of  all  homes. 
I  lately  put  up  a  trellis  that  so  p'eased 
me,  and  lam  the  one  most  interested,  that 
I  imagined  among  the  many  readers  of 
Gardening  some  one  might  like  to  "go 
and  do  likewise."  My  trellis  is  six  feet  wide 
and  ten  feet  high  from  the  water-table, 
which  at  this  point  is  two  feet  above  the 
ground.  I  used  three  planed  scantlings 
two  by  three  and  one-half  inches,  cut  ten 
feet  long.  These  were  placed  upright 
against  the  wall  three  feet  apart  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  water-table,  and  spiked 
firmly  in  place,  the  outer  edge  standing 
out  from  the  face  of  the  wall  three  and 
one-half  inches.  On  top  of  these,  extend- 
ing the  six  feet  across,  was  placed  another 
scantling.  You  might  compare  it  to  a 
double  door  frame,  with  the  water-table 
as  a  threshold.  Galvanized  iron  staples 
were  driven  in  one  foot  apart  in  all  the 
scantlings  and  the  edge  of  the  water- 
table  Seventy  cents'  worth  of  twisted 
galvanized  wire  was  run  through  the 
staples  diagonally,  forming  a  one  foot 
meslK  The  scantlings  had  been  painted 
the  color  of  the  wall,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance was  hardly  noticeable. 

ORNAMENTED   CLOTHES   POLES. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Elliott's  picture  of  a  vine  on 
a  clothes  line  post  gives  us  all  something 
to  think  of.  Perhaps  that  solves  the 
servant-girl  question  so  perplexing  to  the 
suburbanite.  Ifslie  can  pick  a  posy  while 
hanging  out  the  washing  it  may  be  an  in- 
centive that  will  induce  her  to  remain 
long  enough  to  send  for  her  trunk.  The 
idea  of  utilizing  the  posts  is  a  good  one, 
especially  if  the  posts  be  placed  irregu- 
larly here  and  there  instead  of  forming  a 
square.  I  am  going  to  adopt  the  idea, 
but  will  use  a  short  galvanized  chain 
stapled  into  the  post,  having  a  ring  at 
the  end.  If  the  vine  becomes  somewhat 
bushy  at  the  top  the  chain  can  hang  out 
through  the  vine  and  be  readilv  reached. 

Highland  Park,  111.  W.  C.  Egan. 


OENISTft-CYTISUS. 

Dear  Sir:— Please  clear  my  mind  from 
the  muddle  it  is  now  in  regarding  the 
difference  between  genista  and  cytisus.  A 
friend  has  a  plant  that  he  calls  cytisus, 
but  which  I  have  always  known  as 
genista.  '        J.  B.  G. 

We  presume  the  yellow  flowered  shrub 
so  abundantly  grown  by  florists  for  their 
Easter  trade  and  so  freely  used  at  that 
time  for  home  and  church  decoration  is 
the  plant  that  prompted  your  question. 
Its  technical  or  proper  botanical  name  is 
Cytisus  canariensis,  but  it  is  generally 
known  as  genista,  using  this  word  as  an 
English  and  not  a  botanical  name  for  it. 
The  same  licence  occurs  in  the  case  of  many 
other  plants,  for  instance  lemon  verbena, 
which  generically  is  not  Verliena,  Lady 
Washington  geranium,  which  hotanically 
is  Pelargonium  and  so  on.  Your  friend 
uses  the  true  botanical  name  (Cytisus), 
and  you  the  accepted  English  one 
(genista)  which  is  also  the  true  botanical 
name  for  a  near  of  kin  genus. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 


We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given 

How  TO  Gkow  CiT  Floweks  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has"  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  'Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahhas, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
( Falconer) . — The  onlj'  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story   so  tersely   and  plainly 


that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfal  market  gardeners  in 
the  countrj',  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (EUwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in   the   most 


fascinating  style;  itisemincntly  practical, 
and  useful  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons J      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  FlowerGarden(Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  kn  .wn  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  alloutdoors  beautiful, more  espe- 
cially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
gri  imds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.     $-4-.80. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
I  Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana). — Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
ajjpearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its 
author  is  the  greatest  master  in  orna- 
mental gardening  who  ever  lived.  Price 
$6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit, 
vegetable  or  flowergrowing.  302  pages. 
75  cents. 

The  Soil  (J^rof.  King).— Its  nature, 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management,  303  pages.    75  cents. 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uni- 
fbrm  with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  bv  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an  exceedingly  valuable  horticultural 
library. 
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JOHN  C.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  write 

Qreen= House    ^f^^^^ 
^^'2        Construction 
422  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   III. 


IF  YOU 

LIKE 

GARDENING 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


VALVES, 

FITTINGS 


COLDWH/.L- 
WILCOX  00. 

Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


3  BEGONIAS  and  3  GLOXINIAS  for  50  cts. 

Blanc 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

Kstal.lisluil  .-,«  Vears. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  I.argrHt   niiniiifactiirerH  of 

GREENHOUSE   HEATING  AND  VENTILATING   APPARATUS. 


nil  Ai-<liit(-cture,  Ur 


233  Hercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.  HOOKER  COnPANY, 

57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window   and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


vr. 


Hf   ^"is^vi-e. 


^4rA  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 


BRANCH  WAREHOUSES 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Jacl<son  Ave.  &  Pearson  St..  Long  Island  City.  N 


The  Whilldin  Pottery  Company, 


Announcement  to  Florists. 


We 


r  Intention  t 


pply  ju8t 


w  prepared 

best  anri 

3  needed 


.r.  The  Syhaci-he  Pottery  Co 

I  Breitschwerth     The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  - 

■owInK  demand  for  our  goods.  Wm  hive  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity,  1 

"  '     -■•-■■  -      - —      •    -      ■■         Qur  latest  Improved 

and  assuring  you  of 

solicit  I  "  '  

r  price  list  and  samples,  and  we  know  you  will  pive  us 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


short  notice. 
latlBfactoi 


,      CirPRESS 

}   IS  MUCH  MpRE  DURABLE  THAN  PINE. 

rXYPRESS     1 
SASH   BARS/ 

UP  TO 32  FEET  •••  LENGTH  or  LON6ER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDIN6  MATERIAL. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  BooK 
"CYPRESS  LUMBERAMB  ITS  USES." 

Send  for&ur  Special  GreenhouseCircultir. 

TheA.T  5Tearnv5  [umber _(o., 
Nep<^nseT>;  ^9ST9n,  ^ss. 


About  All  The  Fun  There  Is 

in  farming  nowadays  is  preparing  for  the  future. 
PpriiianeDt  fences  slioulJ  be  built  of  Page  Woven 
Wire,  and  wtien  good  times  come,  be  ready  to  give 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


1  for  catalogue. 


Bound  Volumes 

OF 

GARDENING, 

Vols.  1  and  2,  bound  in  half  leather 
in  uniform  style  with  complete  indexes, 
J2.25  each,  postpaid. 

Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uniform  with 
Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  postpaid. 

The  set  of  three  volumes  by  e.xpress, 
not  prepaid,  J?, 00.  These  three  vol- 
umes, with  their  complete  indexes,  are 
alone  an  exceedingly  valuable  horti- 
cultural library. 

THE   GARDENING    CO. 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGO. 
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00 N'T  buy  worthless  nursery 

'  stock  and  W  AST  E  M^'iyyearsof 

ALUABLE  TIME  waiting  results 

and  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 


But  send  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  RiaNounble  Prices. 
Keiv  Catalog  for  1N90.    Send  for  one.  Free. 

the' WMrHrMOON  COMPANy!"  Mo'rrisville,  Pa. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  it  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Sprinj;  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  Is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

GURRftNT  BUSHES. 

strong,  'J  year  Cherry,  Mc.  per  doz.;  SS  per  ICO 
1  year  Cherry,  33c.  per  tloz.;  $U  per  IIJO 

Helianthus  muliiilorus  oleniis. 

The  double   Perennial  Sunflower,  5  cts.  each; 
40  cts.  per  dozen. 

GoreoDsis  lanceolata. 

5  cts  each;  40  cts.  per  dozen.     HARDY  PLANTS 
A  SPECIALTY.     Send  list  of  yr.nr  wants,   and 

W.  C.  JENNISON,  Natick,  Mass. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Koses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedee  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed   free.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloomington,  111. 


FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

26  Qeraniums,  single  or  double,  fine  ones. 
26  Fuchsias,  leadvng  varieties,  single  or  double. 
26  Begonias,  flowering  and  ornamentals. 
30  Chrysanthemums,  all  prize  winners. 
24  Finest  Double  Fringed  Petunias. 
26  Everblooming  Roses. 

12  French  Cannas.     24  Hardy  Phlox,  assorted. 
Free  b5  mall  C.  C.  NANZ, 

100-  Walnut  Striet,  OueUBburo,  Ky. 

SPECIAL  BflRGfllNS  IN  BULBS. 


A.  BLANC  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

w  I  II  A  Northern  <irown  Acclimated  Strain 
T  A  M  \  finest  of  Sweet  Potatoes,  as  puperlor  to 
I  nlllU  common  sorts  as  sweet  com  Is  to  field. 
MM^^^^  sUtiAK  V.AIVl.  flnei^tandsweetestof  all. 
ItU.tH  VAM,  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  Kxotic 
Fruits  for  the  tropical  orchard  bouse  a  specialty. 
KOSK  VALLEY  NUKSKRIK^, 
Send  for  list.  UonBola,  III. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  on  Bpplication.       .       .       .       •       • 


Largest  builders  Df  Greenhouse  Structures      Six  highest  Awards  at  the  World  s  Jair 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Factory:     Irvington-on. 


stage  for  Illustrated  Catalueue. 

Architectural  Office, 

160  FIFTH  AVE.,  cor.  21.st  St.. 
N.  Y.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ritlng  mention  Gardening. 


"Everything  that  is  Successful    I 
Is  unsuccessfully  Imitated." 

Another  hot  water  heater  may  be  labeled  "Little  Giant."  | 
Another  may  look  (outwardly)  like  the  "Little  Giant."  To[ 
have  imitators  is  another  proof  of  tlie  '-Little  Giant's"; 
goodness.  Only  good  goods  are  iinilalcd.  Te  be  on  the; 
safe  side  see  that  the  "Little  Giant"  Heater  you  purchase? 
bears  the  name  \ 

J^men'can  ^oi7er  Company  \ 

CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St.  I 


world.    NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

New  Catalogue 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANQER  &   BARRY, 

mount  hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Established 


Half  a  Century  ago. 


"Uwlt— 


v^^l^Uandscape  ilrchitect^ 

visits  for  I    ^^ww  /        *^ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Andorra  Nurseries 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,     Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

90  Acres  of  well=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


I  Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 

y  Hardy  Rtiododendrons  and  Azaleas. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  BEflCft  PLUM. 

{Prunus  rnaritima.) 
The  beach  phim  is  a  big  bushy  shrub  or 
a  small  bushy  tree  found  wild  in  abund- 
ance in  sandy  banks  along  the  seashore. 
There  is  a  current  impression  that  the 
beach  plum  grows  only  three  or  four 
feet  high,  but  this  is  wrong;  we  had  it 
fifteen  feet  high  at  Hosoris,  and  when 
we  used  to  cut  it  back,  young  growths 
two  to  three  feet  long  would  shoot  up 
in  a  3'ear.  Along  the  seacoast  at  Do- 
soris  it  was  (juite  plentiful.  .\s  a  wild 
plant  it  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
shrubs  and  fortunately,  it  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  cultivated  "grounds.  In  the 
garden  it  roots  well,  grows  well,  looks 


well  all  summer,  blooms  with  the  ut- 
most profusion,  and  later  on  ripens  a 
heavy  crop  of  little  purple  plums.  Al- 
thouah  the  fruit  is  edible  and  gathered 
and  used  for  preserves,  it  isn't  a  plum  the 
small  boy  will  ever  hanker  after;  and  it  is 
as  much  insect  stung  and  wormy  as  are 
any  other  plums  we  know  o'f 

Our  illustration  is  from  a  photograph 
of  a  piece  of  a  bank  of  these  plum  trees  in 
full  bloom  at  Dosoris  and  taken  two 
years  ago.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
and  produced  in  such  abundance  on  the 
still  leafless  branchlets  as  to  give  the 
shrubbery  the  appearance  of  a  bank  of 
snow. 

For  seaside  planting,  that  is,  for  places 
where  the  salt  water  may  now  and  then 
wash  over  the  roots,  we  have  nothing 
better  for  use  than  the  beach  plum  It 
stands  pruning  well.  And  strange  to  say, 
although  a  denizen  of  our  sandy  sea- 
shores, it  likes  good  garden  ground"  when 


it  can  get  it,  but  is  grateful  for  a  foothold 
anywhere. 

Perhaps  a  leaf  from  our  diar  written 
at  the  time  when  this  photograph  was 
taken  may  he  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers,  as  it  wi  1  show  what  other  trees 
and  shrubs  were  in  bloom  at  the  same 
time  as  was  the  beach  plum. 

May  5.  '94.  Fine  weather,  verv  drv. 
Prunus  rnaritima  (beach  plum)  in  fine 
flower,  but  hardly  at  its  best;  not  fragrant. 
No  leaves  yet. 

Prunus  spinosa  H.  pi.  (double-flowering 
sloe)— at  best  in  flower,  and  leating  out 
nicely. 

Prunus  Mume  from  Japan,  large  pink 
flowers;  about  past. 

Prunus  Maackii,  Siberian  bird  cherrv; 
grand.  Flowers  larger  and  sweeter  than 
those  of  any  other  bird  cherry. 

Prunus  Americana,  trees  are  perfect 
snowhills  of  white  flowers;  leaves  not 
vet. 
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Prunus  angustitolia,  trees  a  cloud  of 
little  whi  e  flowers,  only  striking  because 
of  their  quantity. 

Prunus  puniila,  from  the  Black  Hills, 
very  full  ot  white  flowers. 

Prunus  Pissardii  was  very  full  and 
beautiful,  but  now  all  past 

Prunus    pseudo-ccrasus     H.    pi.    large 
double  white  and    pink    flowers,   which 
had  been  superb,  but  are  now  past  their 
best. 
Prunus  nana  in  good  flower. 
Prunus  .1/vro/)a/ana,  while, going  past. 
Prunus  Pennsylvanica,\n  white  .-pira;a- 
like  umbels,  in  perfection  and  most  plen- 
tiful. 
Prunus  tomentosus,  pink,  past. 
Garden  plum  trees  are  past  th  ir  best 
bloom;  so  are  cherry   trees;   peach,  nec- 
tarine and  apricot  trees  are  past;    pear 
blossoms  are  at    their  best;    and    apple 
blossoms  beginning  to  open. 

Pyrusjaponica  (Japan  quince) in  all  its 
floral  glory  everywhere  and  in  every  vari- 
ety. 

Pyrus  arhutifoJia,  not  quite  out  yet. 

Pyrus  Parkwannii  at  best,  splendid. 

Pyrus    Boribunda    in    many    varieties 

most  lovelv;  in  fact  the  crimson  tips  of 

the  flower'  buds  are   prettier  than    the 

open  blossoms. 

Pyrus  Mains  ff.  pi.,  double-flowered  ap- 
ples, opening  but  not  quite  out  yet. 
Aren't  they  lovelv. 

Halesia  tetraptera  and  H.  Meehani 
showing  many  buds,  but  none  of  thini 
have  changed  to  wh  te  yet. 

Berheris  "Hakodata,"  very  fret;  pale 
yellow  floweis,  not  quite  out  yet.  B. 
stenophylla,  opening,  not  quite  hardy. 
B.  Tbunbergii  in  full  flower  an<l  leaf,  and 
some^of  last  year's  berries  still  hanging 
on  to  the  bushes. 

Kbodora  Canadensis  in  good  flovi-er,  so 
also  is  Andromeda  polifolia.  Rhododen- 
dron Vaseri  is  in  fine  bloom,  and  some 
days  ahead  of  any  other  of  the  azalea  sec- 
tion. 
Ribes  sanguineum.  a  little  past  its  best. 
Elxagnus  longipes  full  of  little  scurfy 
yellow  silvery  blossoms  which  because  of 
their  great  multitude  make  the  plant  really 
good  looking  when  it  is  in  bloom. 

Ho  se  chestnut  trees  leafing  out,  but 
none  in  bloom  yet. 

The  Norway  maples  full  ol  umbels  of 
greenish  flower  are  quite  conspicuous; 
leaf-buds  are  bursting,  too. 

Lilacs,  many  of  them  are  shoeing  color 
but  none  of  them  are  open. 

The  fraerrant  bush  honeysuckles,  alt^o 
Sta/;As&Tare  past, tut  Lonicera  ccerulea, 
not  pretty,  is  in  full  flower. 

'Kerrias,  single  and  double,  plain  and 
variegated  leaved,  are  in  good  flower. 
Flowering  currant,  ye  low,  at  best. 

Redbud,  Japanese,  at  best;  the  Ameri- 
can species  is  barely  out  ye  . 

Flowering  dogwood,  turning  to  white, 
but  blossoms  not  fully  devi  loped. 

Deutzia  parviffora  and  D.  gracilis  are 
in  about  the  same  stage  of  advaMccnunt 
but  wont  be  open  for  some  days  to  come 
Fothergilla  alnifolia,  every  litt le  branch- 
let  is  tippef*  with  a  white  furry  ball  of 
blossoms 

Rhodotvpes  kerrioides,  good,  but  not 
at  best. 

Daphne  Genkwa,  the  blue  daphne  from 
Japan,  at  best;  its  leafless  stems  covered 
up  close  with  bluish  pretty  flowers  are 
verv  striking. 

Xanthorrbiza  apiifolia  (shrub  yellow 
root)  quite  full  of  clustereii  bunches  of 
chocolate  blossoms.  Although  not  a 
showy  plant,  because  of  its  many  flowers 
and  their  long-lasting  nature  this  is  a 
verv  desirable  little  shrub. 
The  mahonia  or  evergreen  barberry  in 


shady  places  still  has  a  few  flowers,  but 
as  a  rule  its  golden  blossoms  have  fallen. 

Xantboceras  sorbi folia  is  laden  with 
prominent  racemes,  but  the  blossoms  are 
barely  open. 

Rubus  deliciosus  in  fine  bloom  but  not 
at  best. 

lapan  maples  are  leafing  out,  more 
striking  in  their  foliage  colors  than  most 
shrubs  in  their  blossoms. 

The  staphyleas  are  opening,  so  are  the 
Chinese  wistarias  in  warm  sunny  expos- 
ures and  the  double  flowering  almonds 
are  verv  beautilul. 

Coro'nilla  Ewerus  is  laden  with  little 
crimson-tipped  yellow  pea  flowers. 

Calycanthuses  are  in  bloom,  so  are  the 
green  Ce/a.stns  Ori.va,  and  several  spir.-eas 
as  Tbunbergii  and  the  double  prunifolia. 

Among  the  early  viburnums  in  bloom 
are  Lantana  and  its  variety  rugosa. 

To  help  us  remember  the  season  we 
may  also  mention  a  few  of  the  common- 
est hardy  perennials  makinga  showthen. 
They  contained  moss  pinks,  Orobus  ver- 
nus,' Iceland  poppy,  white  cucullata  vio- 
lets, golden  alTssura, evergreen  candytuft, 
Veronica  ^entianoides.  Anemone  sylves- 
tris,  Stellaria  Holostea,  Siberian  large- 
leaved  saxiirages,  Canada  and  Siberian 
columbines,  pansies,  etc. 


VITIS  COIONETIHE. 

Apropos  of  your  note  about  this  Japan- 
ese vine,  page'2-1-5.  I  would  say  regarding 
the  color  of  its  leaves  in  the  fall,  that 
some  plants  have  been  here  for  three  or 
four  vears,  and  the  foliage  of  none  ot 
them  has  so  far  changed  color  at  all  any- 
more than  if  it  had  been  of  ordinary 
grape  vines.  Why  these  plants  fail  to  take 
on  bright  color  1  am  unable  to  say.  The 
stock  came  from  Prof.  Sargent 

Philadelphia.  J.  Meeha.n. 

Prof.  Sargent  in  his  Forest  Flora  of 
Japan  speaks  of  it  as  "the  noble  Japanese 


Head  it  in  well,  and  fasten  the  main  trunk 
to  a  stout  stake  to  hold  it  firm.  Place 
four  posts,  eight  feet  high  above  ground, 
and  five  feetapart.in  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  tree  being  in  the  center.  Run  four 
strips  across  the  tops  of  the  posts,  thus 
connecting  all  by  a  square  band.  Then 
nail  narrow  strips  of  wood  across  from 
one  of  the  sides  to  the  opposite  one,  on 
top,  and  one  foot  apart.  These  strips 
should  be  about  twelve  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  tree.  Cultivate  the  soil  around 
the  tree  often  and  thoroughly  and  mulch 
in  the  fall  with  good  manures,  thus  en- 
couraging vigorous  growth.  As  the  new 
growth  extends  hold  it  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  trunk  and  parallel  to  the 
frame  above  by  fastening  it  up  loosely 
with  thick  soft  string,  dividing  and  spac- 
ing the  branches  so  as  to  form  a  disk. 
When  they  have  reached  out  ar  enough 
to  please  you,  let  them  droop  and  extend 
downwards.  The  main  branches,  being 
kept  ouf  straight,  will  after  the  ripening 
of  wood  for  one  season,  remain  perma- 
nently extended  and  form  the  stationary 
ribs  of  your  arboreal  umbrella. 

In  a  few  years  the  tree  will  be  ready  for 
removal  to  its  permanent  home.  Choose 
early  spring  for  its  removal, give  it  a  hole 
at  feast  five  feet  in  diameter  and  three 
deep.  If  you  want  a  good  structure  you 
must  build  a  good  foundation.  Move 
carefully,  ani  when  in  place,  if  an  ash, 
cut  all  growth  back  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  horizontal  arms,  and  afterwards,  if 
necessary,  cut  an  opening  into  the  arbor. 
The  Weeping  mulberry  is  more  easily 
moved,  and  all  the  leccssan,'  trimming 
will  be  to  cut  a  door  in  the  drooping 
branches.  W.  E.  Eg.\.n. 


grape  vine,"  and  in  his  magazu 


TROriCflL  CONIFERS. 

I  write  to  you  for  some  information 
that  I  have  tried  to  obtain  from  every 
source  at  my  command.  I  I  ave  (juite  a 
collection  of  conifera?  on  my  place  here 
and  I  have  recently  determined  to  add,  if 
obtainable,  a  number  of  the  tropical  and 
half  hardy  conifers  to  be  grown  in  tubs 
and  "plunged  out"  in  summer.  Can  you 
advise  me  of  any  source  to  which  I  can 
apply  for  specimens  of  the  various 
arau'carias,  cryptomerias,  agathis, 
Pinus  patula,  etc.?  Is  it  possible  to 
obtain  such  specimens  from  any  nursery, 
or  do  they  to  be  picked  up  singly  here 
and  there?  A   B.  B. 

Stratford,  Conn. 

Ans.  Write  to  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London.  England, 
telling  them  exactly  what  you  want  and 
how  much  money  you  are  willing  to 
spend  for  these  things,  and  let  them  get 
the  trees  for  you.  Only  a  few  kinds  of 
these  trees  are  carried  in  stock  by  nursery- 
men, they  have  got  <o  hunt  UD  and  get 
the  others  wherever  they  can  find  them, 
but  it  is  far  better  to  let  Veitch's  jieople 
do  this  than  bother  with  the  thing  your- 
self. No  firm  in  the  nursery  or  any  other 
business  stands  higher  than  the  above. 
You  should  get  Veitch's  book,  "A  Maniial 
of  Conifera;,"  it  will  give  vou  all  the  in- 
formation you  want  as  regards  the 
various  tropical  and  extra-tropical  coni- 
ferous trees  of  the  world. 


iarden 
and  Forest  writes:  "No  climbing  plant, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Ampelopsis  tncuspi- 
data  or  Veitchii  of  the  same  country', 
compares  at  this  time  (November)  in 
brilliancy  of  the  foliage  with  the  grape 
vine  of  northern  Japan,  Vitis  Coignetia:. 
*  *  In  the  forests  of  Yezo,  I'.  Coignetia: 
climbs  into  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees, 
filUng    them  with  its   enormous  leaves, 

which  in  autumn  assume  the  most  bril- 
liant hues  of  scarlet.     In  this  country  it 

appears    to    be     perfectly    hardy,    and 

promises  to  present  in  autumn  as  brilliant 

a  spectacle  as  it  doesinits  native  country. 

It  is  both  in  the  size  of  its  foliage  and 

autumn  coloring,  a  much  more  desirable 

ornamental     plant    than     any    ot    our 

American    grape    vines;   and    it   can    be 

planted  to  advantage  wherever  sufficient 

space  can  be  given  it  to  climb  among  tall 

trees  or  to  cover  large  arbors  or  other 

edifices." 

flow  TO  MAKE  ft  NftTURflL  ARBOR. 

There  are  several  fast-growing  weeping 
trees,  that  can  easilv  be  trained  into  suit- 
able forms  for  natural  arb  rs.the  Knglish 
weeping  ash  and  Teas'  weeping  mulbero' 
being  among  them.  A  great  deal  d  pends 
upon  starting  them  right,  but  the  chief 
difiiculty  is  to  obtain  specimens  grafted 
high  enough.  They  should  be  worked  at 
least  seven  feet  high— most  of  those  on 
the  market  are  seldom  over  five,  conse- 
quently worthless  for  arbor  spec  mens. 

First  get  your  tree.  When  you  accom- 
plish this,  you  are  extremely  lucky,  and 
well  on  the  road  to  success.  Plant  it  in 
g'jod  soil  in  some  out-of-the-way  place- 
not  in  its  permanent  home,  for  it  is  to  be  have  a  southern  and  western  exposure 
in  an  ungainly  looking  harness  for  a  time.       with  plenty  of  room  to  grow— but  so  far 


The  Wistarias  Won't  Bloom  — R.  P., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  writes:  "Why  do  not  our 
Chinese  wistarias  blossom?  I  have  10  or 
12  vines  consisung  of  the  best  varieties-- 
white  and  purple— bought  from  most  reli- 
able dealers,  and  all  are  strong  and  vig- 
orous, and  from  5  to  8  years  old;  they 
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not  a  single  truss oi  flowers  has  appeared 
on  anj' of  them." 

Wistarias,  especially  when  grown  in 
deep,  rich  ground  and  making  luxuriant 
growth,  often  make  much  wood  and  live 
through  a  good  many  years  before  they 
begin  to  bloom,  but  after  they  do  start 
to  flower  they  are  likely  to  continue  to 
blossom  year  after  year  uninterruptedly. 
Wistarias  should  thrive  well  enough  with 
you  so  far  as  exposure  goes;  if  .they  are 
over  luxuriant  stint  the  supplies  and 
pack  the  ground  firm;  if  of  slow  growth 
rather  unfasten  the  ground  and  keep  it 
heavily  watered  in  summer.  It  olten 
happens,  too,  that  seedlings — that  is. 
young  plants  raised  from  seed — are  far 
more  slow  to  bloom  than  are  those  raised 
from  lavers. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


BEDDING  FLflNTS. 

The  varieties  of  bedding  plants  outside 
of  geraniums  are  as  great  as  could  be  de- 
sired. The  parks,  of  course,  are  an  excep- 
tion and  people  often  come  here  and  call 
for  plants  "because  we  have  hunted  over 
the  whole  city  and  can't  get  them  no- 
where." 

Next  after  geraniums,  sweet  alyssum 
is  most  seen,  and  especially  the  double 
lorm  of  it,  which  does  equally  well  on  the 
heavy  clay  soil  as  on  sandy  ground  ;  this 
is  more  than  can  be  said  about  the  single 
varieties,  they  don't  give  satisfaction  on 
our  heavy  soil.  Heliotropes  as  bedders 
do  not  seem  to  be  quite  showy  enough, 
but  they  are  splendid  for  mixing  with 
other  plants  in  the  flower  stands  or  bas- 
kets. 

Lantanas,  especially  the  dwarf  grow- 
ing forms,  are  good  bedders,  blooming 
profusely  the  whole  season.  For  yellow, 
('.olden  IJall  is  one  of  the  best,  with  Queen 
Victoria  as  pure  white  and  Perfection  for 
mixed  colors  (yellow  and  lilac).  Agera- 
tum  is  certainly  the  best  blue  flower  we 
have  for  continuous  bloom,  and  is  suita- 


ble both  as  a  border  plant  and  for  beds  of 
mixed  colors.  The  dwarf  forms  of  late 
years'  introduction  are  quite  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  variety  ,4.  Mexicainim. 
If  a  profusion  of  flowers  is  wanted,  please 
note  that  excessive  watering  means  few 
flowers  and  much  foliage.  Another  blue 
flower  that  is  used  considerablv  for  bed- 
ding in  a  larger  degree  than  the  ageratum 
is  the  lobelia.  Certainly  it  is  beautiful, 
but  its  flowering  period  is  rather  too 
short  for  use  in  great  masses.  Those 
most  in  use  are  Crystal  Palace  and  Em- 
peror William,  and  of  the  trailing  speciosa 
for  vases  and  baskets. 

Torenia  Fournieri.  a  very  beautiful 
border  plant  with  blue  and  white  flow- 
ers, deserves  to  be  more  popular  than  it  is. 

IVnca  rosea  and  its  variety  alba  are 
other  varieties  that  one  seldom  meets 
with.  On  account  of  their  continuous 
blooming  and  easy  culture  they  should 
not  be  missed  in  general  bedding. 

Salvia  sphndens  makes  a  beautiful 
bed,  but  is  more  desirable  in  the  perennial 
border  or  among  the  shrubbery,  as  they 
do  not  come  into  flower  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  The  variety  Clara 
Bedman,  that  some  of  our  seedsmen  were 
booming  last  year  is  certainlv  not  as 
good  as  sphndens. 

Fuchsias  are  a  failure  for  outdoor  bed- 
ding in  this  climate.  The  only  place  I 
have  seen  them  grown  successfully  is  in  a 
border  along  the  north  wall.  If  such  a 
situation  can  be  had  they  are  well  worth 
trying.  One  of  the  best  double  white 
ones  is  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill.  Phenomenal, 
a  double  purple,  M.  Alphand,  single,  vio- 
let and  scarlet,  speciosa,  single,  red  and 
white,  and  Beauty  of  Exeter,  double  blue 
and  pink,  are  fine  sorts. 

Xierembergia  frutescens,  useful  for  bor- 
ders and  mixed  beds,  is  also  very  desira- 
ble in  baskets  and  stands.  The  flowers 
are  pale  blue  shaded  to  white  and  densely 
produced  all  summer.  Erythrina  crista- 
galli  is  fine  for  the  perennial  border  and 
the  shrubberj',  it  makes  also  a  beautiful 
bed  when  massed,  3  to  4-  feet  high  and  is  a 
vigorous  grower. 


The  feverfew  (Matricaria  inodora  ffore 
plena)  is  very  fine  for  bedding  when  re- 
placed with  other  plants  after  it  is 
through  flowering.  Verbenas  in  all  col- 
ors are  undoubtedly  fine  bedders;  they 
like  to  close  up  the  season  rather  early. 

Marguerite  carnations  have  of  "late 
years  become  quite  an  acquisition  to  our 
general  list  of  bedding  plants,  and  as 
they  will  flower  from  seed  sown  in  early 
spring,  the  garden  should  never  be  with- 
out them.  They  are  ver3-  pretty  in  the 
mixed  border  as  well  as  in  massing. 

Petunias  are  splendid  bedders,  both  the 
single  and  double  forms.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  what  an  improvement  has  recently 
been  efi'ected  in  this  plant.  It  is  equally 
good  for  beds  or  flower  stands. 

.\nother  plant  useful  in  the  planting  of 
flower  stands  is  Mahernia  odorata  with 
small,  golden,  bell-shaped  flowers. 

Gazania  splendens,  whose  flowers  are 
bright  orange  with  a  black  and  white 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  ray-floret  is  also 
good.  This  plant  is  likewise  at  home  in 
the  rockery. 

Ahronia  umbellata.  whose  flowers  are 
rosy  pink,  is  fine  for  vases  and  rockery. 

Ivy-leaved  geraniums  are  some  of  our 
best  plants  for  the  filling  of  vases  and 
hanging  baskets,  and  quite  a  number  of 
varieties  of  merit  are  grown.  Those 
mostly  used  are  Count  H.  de  Choiseul, 
(pale  blush);  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner, 
deep  pink,  almost  scarlet,  probably  the 
best  in  cultivation;  Garden's  Glorj',  bright 
scarlef,  and  Jeanne  d'  Arc,  white." 

VINES  SUITABLE   FOR   STANDS. 

German  ivy— (Senecio  mikanioides)  is  a 
very  rapid  grower  Thanbergia  alata  has 
yellow  flowers  with  dark  purple  center. 
Maurandya  Barclayana  with  flowers  of 
violet  color  is  a  strong  believer  in  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest."  Cohxa  scandens 
is  a  rapid  grower  with  dark  purple  cam- 
panula flowers,  and  is  a  splendid  climber 
for  the  porch.  Lophospermum  scandens 
is  a  vigorous  vine  with  rose  purple  flowers. 
Viiica  raa/'or(peri winkle) and  its  varieties 
elegantissima  and  Harrison!  are  the 
best  vines  for  large  flower  stands. 
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Smaller  vines  or  trailers  for  vases  and 
baskets  are  Mesewbryanthemum  barba- 
tum,  M  cordifoliuw  rariegatum  and  M. 
crystaUinum,  all  with  tiny  pink  flowers 
and  Othonna  crassifolia,  a  very  pretty 
trailer  with  small  yellow  flowers 

Calceolaria  rugosa  although  not  a 
trailer  is  well  adapted  for  filling  vases. 
Its  golden  yellow  flowers  instills  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  life  into  our  stands. 
Tropxolum,  both  the  dwarf  and  taller 
varieties,  seem  to  give  best  satisfaction 
when  used  in  vases.  For  bedding  I  have 
never  found  them  to  give  the  amount  of 
flowers  claimed  for  them.  1  always  had 
to  be  contented  with  leaves.  Was  I  too 
good  to  them  ? 

Linaria  cymballaria  (Kenilworth  ivy) 
with  small  flowers  of  a  lilac  hue.  Humu- 
lus  Japonica  rariegata  (Japanese  hop)  is 
better  adapted  for  climbing  on  the  porch 
than  in  vases. 

Rose  geraniums  if  not  attractive  as  a 
bloomer  are  much  wanted  for  bouquet 
green  and  should  occupy  a  place  in  the 
mixed  border.  Use  solanum  Cornucopia 
for  single  plants  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
perennial  border.  Cockscombs  (Celosia 
cristata)  are  beautiful  bedders,  and  espe- 
cially when  mixed  with  such  plants  as 
Centaurea  candidissima  and  Cineraria 
maritiwa,  both  having  silver  white  foli- 
age. 

FOR  MIXED  BORDER  OR  MASSES. 
For  the  mixed  border  or  for  massing  in 
separate  beds  the  following  plants  can  be 
raised  by  every  one  that  will  take  the 
trouble  to  sow  the  seed  either  in  the 
house  or  in  a  hotbed,  and  if  early  flowers 
are  not  desired  they  can  be  sown  in  the 


open  gr 


id  whenever  wanted. 


Godetias,  calendulas,  asters,  coreopsis, 
Nicotiana  atiinis,  browallia,  cypress  vine 
(doesn't  like  transplanting),  cosmos, 
sweet  peas  (sow  in  the  open  ground), 
four  o'clock,  gaillardias,  larkspur,  mari- 
gold, ten  weeks  stocks,  zinnias  (the 
dwarf  varieties,  are  very  eflffctive  in 
masses  orfor  bordering),  sunflowers,  sca- 
bios,  poppies  (sow  in  open  ground),  san- 
vitalia  (fine  for  the  rockery),  portui  cca 
(sow  in  open  ground),  pinks  Diantlius 
sinensis,  Drummond's  phlox,  balsams, 
bachelor  buttons,  Centaurea  cyanus  and 
snaodragons. 

EFFECTIVE   FOLIAGE. 

Aniarantus  splendens  and  tricolor, 
Ricinus  Zanzibarensis,  a  distinct  class 
that  surpasses  in  size  and  beauty  all  the 
other  varieties  Nicotiana  purpurea  and 
colossea.  The  latter  makes  a  fine  plant 
for  single  grouping  ou  the  lawn.  Musa 
ensete  (Abyssinian  banana)  should  first 
be  started  in  a  hotbed.  If  grown  to  per- 
fection its  large  leaves  give  a  tropical 
appearance  to  the  garden. 

Caladium  esculentum  is  fine  as  a  single 
specimen  or  as  a  border  for  canna  beds. 
Variegated  corn  and  the  red  and  yellow 
leaved  Chilian  beets  are  also  eflTective  for 
color  in  foliage. 

CANNAS. 

The  plant  that  to-day  both  for  its  foli- 
age and  flowers,  be  it  single  or  in  masses, 
almost  takes  the  lead  as  a  bedder  is 
the  canna.  Aside  from  the  chrysan- 
themum, no  other  plant  has  been  more 
glorified  by  the  hybridizer  in  the  last  ten 
years  than  the  canna,  and  still  we  keep 
guessing  what  will  come  next.  The  vari- 
eties we  are  growing  foots  up  into  the 
hundreds,  but  they  have  not  all  ef|ual 
merits. 

For  massing  I  prefer  Mme.  Crozy,  scar- 
let; Eg  ndale,  crimson  flowers  and  dark 
foliage;  and  Florence  Vaughan, yellow,  all 
about  the  same  height.  They  are  good 
to  propagate  and  easy  to  take  care  of 
during  the  winter.     Other   varieties   of 


good  merits  are  M.  Alphonse  Bouvier, 
scarlet;  Midway,  rich  vermilion;  Chicago, 
scarlet;  J.  D.  Cabos,  rich  apricot;  Queen 
Charlotte,  scarlet  with  golden  border; 
Sophie  Buchner,  vermilion ;  ].  C. 
Vaughan,  rose,  dark  foliage;  Flamingo, 
crimson;  Gustave  Senneholz  (Paul  Mar- 
quant),  deep  salmon  and  Starof '91.  scar- 
let, and  the  smallest  of  the  type,  making 
a  splendid  bed  or  border  for  the  taller 
varieties. 

BEGONIA  SEMPERFLORENS. 

Is  another  plant  that  has  a  future  as  a 
bedder.  Its  varieties  are  good  bloomers 
and  will  grow  in  almost  any  position: 
they  are  easily  propagated  from  seed  and 
strong  growers  The  best  of  them  is 
atropurpurea  (Vernon);  it  has  bright  red 
flowers  and  beautiful  dark  red  foliage. 
Equalh'  good  and  for  certain  purposes 
better  is  the  dwarf  form  of  Vernon  called 
compacta. 

ROSES. 

Of  roses  that  give  good  satisfaction  as 
bedders  there  is  none  like  the  Polyantha 
class,  flowering  as  they  do  all  summer,  and 
their  dwarf  habit  is  a  great  point  gained 
in  bedding  roses.  Some  good  varieties 
are  Clothilde  Soupert,  both  the  white 
and  pink  forms,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria, creamy  white.  Otherfree  bloom- 
ing bedders  are  Meteor,  crimson,  Her- 
mosa,  pink,  and  La  France,  rose. 

FINE   FOLIAGE   PLANTS. 

As  foliage  plants  that  can  only  be  had 
by  those  who  are  fortunate  to  possess  a 
conservatory,  are  acalyphas  and  crotons. 
Not  enough  praise  can  be  given  to  these 
plants  as  bedders  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  garden  of  the  future.  Other  foliage 
plants  useful  for  border  or  for  variety  ot 
foliage  in  vases,  and  easy  to  propagate, 
are  the  coleus,  containing  a  number  of 
varieties,  of  which  the  best  dark  one  is 
Verschafleltii.  The  iresincsare  also  desir- 
able for  dark  foliage  in  borders  and  rib- 
bon-. For  light  colors  we  have  golf'en 
pyrcthrum,  Gnaphalium  margaritaceum 
(antennaria),  and  variegated  stevia. 

CARPETING   PLANTS. 

There  still  remain  all  those  plants  that 
have  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in 
our  bedding  of  bygone  days  [Unfortun- 
ately these  days  are  not  yet  bygone.— Ed.] 
and  are  still  used  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
in  geometrical  gardening.  I  refer  to  the 
foliage  plants  used  for  carpet  bedding. 
Thev  include: 

DARK    FOLIAGE. 

Alternanthera  amabilis,an6  its  variety 
awcena,  A.  paronychioides,  and  its  vari- 
ety major,  and  A.  versicolor. 

LIGHT  COLORS. 

Alternanthera  aurea  nana, yellow;  Leu- 
copbyton  Brownii,  variegated  thyme  and 
sweet  alyssum;  Salvia  officinalis  aurea, 
Santolina  chamsecyparissus  incana,  Mes- 
ewbryanthemum cordifolium  variegatum, 
Othonna  crassifolia ,  Sedum  acre  aureum, 
Sedum  carneum  variegatum.  and  P/7ea 
repens.  Bulbous  plants  for  the  mixed  bor- 
der. Dahlias,  gladiolus  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans,  tigridias,  lilies,  montbretias.tuber- 
oses,  Lilium  auratum,  L.  Brownii,  su- 
perbum  and  a  host  of  others. 

Jas.  Jensen. 

Supt.  Humboldt  Park,  Chicago. 
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Veronica  gentianoides  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  speedwells  to  blossom;  it 
is  a  low,  dwarf  plant  with  spikes  of 
lavender  colored  flowers.  There  is  an- 
other form  of  this  plant  which  produces 
its  flowers  two  or  three  weeks  later. 

The    Asiatic    globe     flower  (Trollius) 


makes  a  nice  border  plant,  producing  at 
this  time  many  pale  yellow  globe-shaped 
blossom. 

The  Iceland  poppies  (Papaver  nudi- 
caule)  in  our  rock-garden  has  naturaliz.d 
itself  In  an  elevated  open  position  they 
grow  freely,  but  if  there  is  any  chance  of 
water  lodging  around  them  the  old  plants 
rot  ofTiu  the  winter.  They  grow  about 
fifteen  inches  high.  Some  of  them  have 
yellow  flowers,  others  white  or  orange- 
red  ones.  They  are  very  easily  raised 
from  seed  and  a  few  plants  should  be 
raised  each  year,  Dicentra  {Dielytra) 
spectabilis  is  one  of  the  commonest  and 
most  graceful  of  herbaceous  plants  and  is 
now  in  bloom.  It  is  very  hardy  and  free 
flowering,  about  two  feet  high  and  has 
handsome  much  divided  foliage.  Its 
flowers  are  rosy  crimson,  heart-shaped 
and  produced  in  long,  loose  graceful 
clusters.  It  grows  well  in  any  ordinary 
good  garden  soil  and  almost  in  any  situa- 
tion. The  golden  alyssum  [Alyssum 
saxatile)  is  covered  with  fragrant  golden 
flowers.  It  makes  a  good  border  plant, 
but  is  most  effective  in  the  rock-garden  in 
large  masses.  The  dwarf  crccpiiiK 
phloxes  are  completely  covered  with 
flowers.  Phlox  suhuhita  (the  moss  pink) 
and  its  varieties  have  flowers  varying  in 
color  from  pinkish  purple  to  pure  white. 
This  plant  grows  well  on  a  dry  sandy 
bank.  Phlox  procumhens  is  another 
dwarf  plant  with  lilac-colored  flowers, 
and  Phlox  Stellaria  has  lavender  ones. 
These  dwarf  phloxes  grow  luxuriantly  in 
light  sandy  soil  and  an  open  position. 

One  of  the  finest  hardy  pea  flowered 
plants  in  bloom  is  Orobus  vernus.  It 
grows  about  fifteen  inches  high  and  pro- 
duces a  large  quantity  of  flowers  for  the 
size  of  the  plant.  The  flowers,  purp'e  and 
blue,  are  borne  above  the  foliage  on 
nodding  stalks.  The  plant  likes  a  deep 
rich  soil,  but  grows  C(|u.Tlly  well  in  a 
shaded  position  or  one  lully  c.x|)osecl  to 
the  sun.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  iktcIs  no 
protection.  Another  pea  flowered  plant 
is  Lathy ruspalustris;  itsfl')wersresemble 
those  of  Orobus,  but  are  not  produced  so 
plentifully,  neither  has  the  plant  so  com- 
pact a  habit.  Polemonium  reptans  is  a 
dwarf  native  plant  that  has  showy  blue 
flowers.  Its  height  is  about  eight  inches 
and  its  flowers  are  borne  in  loose  trusses. 
It  thrives  in  an  open  position  and  a  light 
rich  soil. 

Stellaria  Holostea  is  a  dwarf  plant 
with  a  profusion  of  white  star-shaped 
flowers.  It  grows  very  vigorously  and 
if  not  kept  within  bounds  soon  covers  up 
the  dwarf  plants  in  the  border  alongside 
of  it.  The  Rocky  Mountain  columbine 
{.iquilegia  C(iTu/ea)  is  lovely  now:  so  is 
A   Canadensis. 

The  white  snowdrop-like  su  nmer 
snowflake  (Leucojum  xstivum)  is  a  b  Ib- 
ous  plant  that  grows  about  fifteen  inches 
high  and  has  long,  narrow,  deep  green 
leaves.  The  flowers,  which  rise  above 
the  foliage,  are  produced  in  small  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  stalks  and  are  of  a 
pure  white  color.  Plant  the  bulbs  in  the 
lall,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  in  good 
rich  soil  and  in  a  slightly  shaded  position 
and  they  will  produce  annually  after- 
wards their  beautiful  flowers. 

.\ubrietia  deltoidea  in  the  rock-garden 
clings  el  se  to  the  ground  and  produces 
at  this  time  small  clusters  of  pretty  pur- 
plish flowers.  In  a  moist  shady  position 
the  fine  large  white  flowers  of  Trillium 
grandifforum  ar.  much  admired. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  native  rhodo- 
dendrons masses  of  the  yellow-flowered 
native  dogtooth  violet  (Erythoniuni 
Americanum)  grows  and  multiplies  very 
freely  in  the  peaty  soil. 
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I'artly  shaded  by  an  old  hemlock  a 
small  bed  of  Primula  auriculala  produces 
anniiallv  its  beautiful  flowers  in  various 
shades.' 

The  fragant  blossoms  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley  are  beginning  to  open.  Anemone 
sylvestris  is  in  full  bloom.  It  is  a  dwarf 
plant  and  has  beautiful  large  white 
flowers  considering  the  size  and  height  of 
the  plant. 

Ihcris  sempervircns  is  crowned  with 
\vh  tc,  broad  flat  clusters  of  white  flowers. 
This  is  a  g(  od  plant  in  an  open  position 
where  it  will  get  plenty  of  light  and  in 
light  soil. 

The  following  violas  are  in  bloom, 
namely:  V.  puhcscens,  hitea,  striata. 
Canadensis,  hianda. palmata,  Munhyana 
palmata  var.  cuculhita  and declinata. 

Erysimum  pulcbellum  is  well  worth 
growing.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant  which 
grows  nicely  in  the  rock  garden  and  it 
sows  its  seed,  which  germinates  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  thev  make  the 


best    plants.     It    makes  a  good    display 
now  with  its  bright  yellow  flowers. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  K.  Came:k()N. 

SPRING    FLOWBRS,  MAY   4,  1896. 

Since  my  last  notes  of  the  20th  of 
April  quite  a  lot  of  interesting  spring 
flowers  have  m  de  their  appearance.  We 
have  got  now  in  flower  a  choice  lot  of 
narcissus,  tulips,  hyacinths,  anemones, 
fritillarias  and  crown  imperials,  and  a 
host  of  other  fine  things.  Among  the 
finer  narcissus  in  flower  and  which  have 
opened  their  flowers  since  my  last  notes  are 
Santa  Maria,  orange  yellow  with  a 
nicely  twisted  perianth.  Her  Majesty,  a 
lovely  narcissus  of  dwarf  habit  with  light 
yellow  trumpets;  Minnie  Hume,  a  hand- 
some large  flower  with  pure  white 
perianth  and  yellow  cup;  Emperor,  one 
of  the  largest  flowered  narcissus  we  have 
in  the  garden  and  a  beauty  with  its  large 
deep  yellow  trumpet  flowers,  it  and  Sir 
Watkin  are  two  of  the  largest  and  finest 


narcissus  we  have.  All  these  opened  on 
the  21st  of  April.  N.  incomparahilis 
Autocrat  is  another  lovely  flower,  its 
trumpet  is  much  expanded,  and  the  color 
is  a  lovely  shade  of  yellow.  We  have  a 
nice  showing  of  N,  Jolinstoni,  (Juecn  of 
Spain  a  fine  variety  which  opened  the  22nd 
o)  April,  it  has  large  clear  yellow  flowers. 
Conspicuus  is  one  of  the  most  showy 
narcissus  we  have,  its  flowers  are  large 
and  of  a  clear  yellow  color,  with  the  edge 
of  cup  orange  scarlet.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  is 
a  very  fine  variety  with  broad  white 
spreading  perianth  and  yellow  cup;  it  is 
called  the  queen  of  trumpets.  I  he  flow- 
ers of  Maximus  are  yellow  and  of  large 
size  and  the  perianth  is  nicely  twisted. 
These  came  into  flower  on  the  23rd. 
Hume's Concolor  h  s  pure  yellow  flowers 
of  good  size.  Moschatus  of  Haworth 
(the  snow  white  N.  of  Spain)  is  a  grand 
dwarf  variety  with  pure  white  flowers 
and  it  makes  a  nice  edging.  It  opened  on 
the  23rd  of  April.  Burbidgei  has  a  white 
perianth  and  a  cup  edged  with  pink,  it  is 
a  very  pretty  flower.  Nelsoni  Major, 
very  large,  perianth  white,  cup  yellow, 
opened  on  the  25th;  Abscissus,  flowers 
yellow,  opened  on  the  26th;  General 
Murraj',  fine,  large,  perianth  white,  cup 
yellow,  opened  2Sth;  John  Bain,  large, 
perianth  white,  cup  deep  yellow,  very 
showy,  opened  on  the  28th;  Vanessa  is  a 
small  variety,  but  it  has  very  pretty 
yellow  flowers;  Cynosure  has  a  yellow 
perianth  changing  to  white,  the  cup  is 
faintly  marked  with  scarlet;  it  is  a  nice 
variety  and  opened  on  the  28th;  bicolor 
Grandee  is  truly  a  grand  variety,  its 
perianth  is  pure  white  and  finely  imbri- 
cated, the  trumpet  is  very  large  and  deep 
yellow;  it  opened  on  the  28th;  Incom- 
parabilis  Magog  is  a  large  deep  yellow 
flower.  All  of  the  above  have  flowered 
up  to  the  3rd  of  May  and  there  are  still  a 
few  varieties  to  come  yet.  We  grow  them 
in  clumps  of  six  bulbs  each  and  by  leav- 
ing them  to  stay  there  they  soon  form  a 
large  clump.  Some  ot  the  clumps  of  six 
bulbs  planted  three  and  four  years  ago 
.  now  bear  from  twenty  to  sixty  flowers  to 
a  clump;  we  never  lift  any  of  them  to  dry 
them  oil"  and  ripen  them  and  one  could 
not  have  better  success  than  what  we" 
have  had  in  the  cottage  garden  here  and 
all  of  the  bulbs  are  equally  good.  We 
keep  adding  all  the  newer  and  choicer 
varieties  of  bulbs,  and  by  doing  this 
always  have  something  new  to  look  at 
every  spring. 

Amongst  the  choice  tulips  in  flower  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  garden  is 
Pottebakker  scarlet,  it  is  a  lovely  tulip 
with  fine,  bold  flowers;  it  is  fine  lor  cutting. 
Orphanidea  is  a  rather  rare  tulip  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  with  a  black  center, 
it  is  a  very  pretty  Hower,  and  first  opened 
on  the  24-th.  Greigii  is  a  very  nice  tulip, 
with  beautiful  y  spotted  leaves;  its  fl  wers 
are  yellow  to  orange  scarlet  with  black 
spotted  center.  Leichtlini  (the  coral 
tulip)  is  a  lovel3'  flower  having  the  inside 
of  the  bloom  white  and  the  outside  bright 
red.  Sylvestris  is  also  a  grand  species 
with  sweet  scented,  graceful  yellow 
flowers,  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  tulips  we 
have.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  water 
lily  tulip;  it  opened  its  flowers  the  3rd 
inst.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  choice  tulips  to 
flower,  although  the  garden  is  quite  gay 
with  the  commoner  sorts,  these  don't 
have  so  much  interest  in  them  as  there  is 
in  the  rarer  ones. 

The  Hvaci.n'THS  are  at  their  best,  but 
there  is  nothing  new  in  them. 

The  Fritillarias  opened  their  first 
flowers  the  26th  of  April  and  oh,  how 
lovely  they  are.  F.  Meleagris  and  its 
checkered  varieties  are  very  fine  and  such 
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a  mass  of  different  colors.  They  are  well 
worth  growing  and  quite  hardy,  but  the 
loveliest  one  of  them  all  is  F.  aorea,  it  has 
large  golden  yellow  flowers;  a  clump  of  it 
in  the  border  has  flowered  very  fine.  The 
crown  imperials  are  in  fine  flower,  crown 
upon  crown,  it  is  one  of  the  first  to 
flower. 

Leucojuw  SEstivum  (the  summer  snow- 
flake)  is  in  nice  flower,  its  large  long 
stemmed  drooping  flowers  are  nice  for 
cutting.  It  is  also  pretty  as  a  border 
plant. 

What  a  lovely  showing  Sanguinaria 
Canadensis  (the  blood  root)  is  making! 
although  quite  plentiful  in  the  woods 
here  a  few  plants  in  the  garden  don't  go 
amiss  and  we  regard  it  one  of  the  nicest 
little  flowers  we  have. 

The  first  of  the  iris  to  flower  is  the 
pretty  little  dwarf  variety,  Iris  cristata, 
it  makes  a  nice  edging  to  beds  or  borders 
and  is  quite  hardy  here. 

The  first  anemones  to  bloom  were  the 
single  poppy  varieties,  but  it  will  be  ten 
days  or  more  before  we  have  the  best  of 
them  in  flower.  All  the  varieties  we  have 
planted  have  proved  quite  hardy, 
although  I  did  not  think  they  would  be. 

Anemone  rnnunculoides  and  Persian 
ranunculus  potted  up  in  the  early  part  of 
March  and  planted  out  in  April  are  now 
in  full  flower.  This  was  tried  to  see  if 
they  would  do  well,  and  they  seem  to 
flower  quite  freely. 

The  daisies  and  forget-me  notsareciuite 
bright,  the  violets  are  beginning  to  show 
their  flowers.  V.  cornuta  in  frames  is 
giving  plenty  of  flower  and  the  polyan- 
thuses and  primroses  sown  last  spring 
are  now  beginning  to  flower. 

David  Fraser. 
Mountain  Side  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.J. 

flSPflRflOUS  VERTlCILLflTUS. 

I  got  Asparagus  verticillatus  last  year: 
it  came  near  being  smothered  by  adjoin- 
ing plants.  Last  May  frost  cut  it  to  the 
ground  and  I  thought  it  was  killed,  but 
one  plant  it  seemslived,for  I  found  it  this 
spring.  I  did  not  seeitat  all  last  summer. 
I  want  to  put  a  stake  to  it  now.  How 
tall  does  it  grow?  Shall  I  put  a  branched 
stake?  That  is  will  it  become  somewhat 
bushy  at  top?  C.  W. 

Northern  Illinois. 

On  well  drained  ground  and  with  some 
earth  or  coal  ashes  heaped  over  the  crowns 
in  winter  they  should  survive  fairly  well; 
like  all  asparagus  it  is  perfectly  herbace- 
ous, that  is  the  old  stems  die  down  to  the 
ground  every  fall.  To  begin  with  a  long, 
straight  pole,  say  a  pole,  say  a  bean  pole, 
will  sufiice.  It  isn't  a  very  branching 
species. 

FLflHTS  FOR  AN  ARCH. 

T.  N.,  Morris,  111.,  writes:  Kindly  tell 
me  what  would  be  the  best  climber  to 
cover  a  small  arch  10  inches  wide  and 
about  6  feet  high,  and  how  many,  one  or 
two?  Guess  I  would  have  to  get  two 
anyway  for  immediate  effect." 

Ans.  We  wish  you  had  been  more 
definite,  for  instance  where  and  how  is  the 
arch  situated?  Do  you  want  a  hardy  or 
a  tender  vine,  an  annual  or  a  perennial 
one,  and  is  the  span  of  the  arch  only  ten 
inches  wide,  or  is  the  frame  ten  inches 
wide,  and  the  arch  some  feet  across?  We 
will  assume  that  the  frame  is  ten  inches 
wide  and  the  arch  6  feeth  gh,  with  a  span 
of  -i  to  6  feet  wide  If  you  want  an 
annual  vine  maurandia  should  answer, 
Lophospcrtnum  scandens  and  coba;a 
would  cover  it  but  run  too  far;  the  varie- 
gated Japanese  hop  would  answer  nicely. 
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As  a  tender  vine  that  will  grow  well  and 
stand  well  in  summer  Ipomoea  Leari 
should  answer  very  well,  but  would  likely 
give  some  trouble  keeping  it  from  sprawl- 
ing all  over  the  ground.  But  a  good  big 
tuber  of  Ipoinoea  paniculata  planted  at 
each  end  should  cover  that  arch  nicely  in 
a  summer,  and  when  fall  comes  you  may 
dig  up  the  tubers  and  store  them  in  a 
frostproof  cellar  as  you  would  dahlia 
roots  till  planting  time  again  next  May. 
Rosa  Wichuraiana  led  over  that  arch 
would  look  very  pretty,  but  would  have  to 
be  cut  into  check  when  it  wandered  away 
too  far.  Among  the  common  vines  Hall's 
Japanese  honeysuckle  and  the  golden 
netted  honeysuckle  are  quite  appro 
priate.  No  matter  what  plant  is  used, 
set  out  enough  of  it  for  immediate  effect, 
for  it  is  easier  to  cut  out  a  surplus,  than 
add  to  the  filling  after  hot,  dry  weather 
sets  in,  two  plants  will  be  few  enough. 


of  golden-netted,  or  green-leaved  Japan 
honeysuckle  cover  it.  using  a  rail  or  some 
stumps  to  let  it  clamber  over.  And  there 
would  be  lots  of  little  places  about  it  in 
which  you  might  plant  bulbous  plants. 


PLANTS  FOR   EXPOSED  BORDER. 

I  have  a  strip  of  ground  about  3  feet  by 
50  feet  on  the  north  side  of  my  house  that 
is  shaded  all  day  long.  For  three  succes- 
sive years  I  have  tried  to  grow  pansieson 
it  but  have  failed,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
situation  of  my  place,  which  is  high  and 
greatly  exposed  to  the  west  wind  and  a 
strong  draught  at  this  spot.  Do  you 
know  of  a  low  growing  flowering  plant, 
either  annual  or  perennial,  that  would 
grow  and  thrive  in  this  position? 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  W.  McC. 

It  is  an  unfavorable  place  for  anj'thing, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  shade  as 
because  of  the  open  exposure  to  wind  and 
draught.  First  dig  the  poor  ground  out 
deep  and  replace  it  with  rich  earth. 
Devise  some  means  of  checking  the  winds 
and  draughts,  an  arbor  vit;E  evergreen 
hedge  or  a  common  privet  deciduous  one 
might  help  j'ou  to  do  this.  With  the 
ground  good  and  deep  and  the  wind 
broken  you  could  grow  the  several 
funkias  there,  also  many  ferns,  trilliums, 
lilies  and  other  bulbous  plants;  but  if  left 
unprotected  common  periwinkle  might 
CO  vert  he  ground,  or  you  could  have  a  mass 


PLANTS  FOR  CEHETERY. 

A  western  subscriber  asks:  "What 
kind  of  a  plant  would  do  well  on  the  west 
side  of  a  monument?  I  think  cannas,say 
Madame  Crozy,  would  look  nice,  but  am 
afraid  it  will  be  too  hot  for  them,  as  the 
ground  is  sand  and  gravel,  but  filled  in 
with  good  dirt  for  the  plants." 

Ans.  If  the  land  is  poor  and  dry  and 
the  location  very  hot  in  summer,  and  you 
have  no  adequate  means  of  watering 
your  plants  there,  cannas  won't  grow 
well  with  you;  in  fact,  nothing  will. 
Better  try  acalyphas  of  sorts,  with  Vinca 
rosea  alba  and  globe  amaranths.  But 
better  still,  use  a  deep,  wide  bed  of  good 
soil,  and  make  provision  for  a  flood  of 
water  there,  then  you  can  grow  lots  of 
things  there. 

Garden  Lilies  and  Manure. — G  A.  G., 
N.  J.,  asks:  "How  do  you  fertilize  them? 
I  was  informed  that  manure  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  beds  will  kill  the  bulbs, 
is  this  so?  I  gave  my  lily  beds  a  top- 
dressing  of  sheep  and  cow  manure  that 
had  been  piled  up  and  rotted  together  for 
a  year.  Do  you  think  they  will  survive 
it?"  Ans.  indeed  we  do,  and  be  very 
grateful  to  you  for  your  generous  atten- 
tion. Topdressing  is  the  proper  way  to 
manure  Hly  beds.  In  making  a  lily  bed  if 
a  good  deal  of  manure  has  been  mixed 
into  the  soil,  and  the  bulbs  come  into 
direct  contact  with  this  manure  it  is  apt 
to  provoke  decay  in  the  bulbs,  but  if  the 
manure  doesn't  touch  the  bulbs  directly, 
no  harm  is  apt  to  ensue. 

Trumpet  Creeper  on  Clothes  Posts. 
I  would  suggest  to  those  who  plant 
trumpet  creeper  by  clothes  posts  to  use 
twisted  wire  clothes  lines  which  can  be 
left  out  and  are  very  satisfactory,  as  I 
know  bv  some  eight  vear's  experience. 

Madison,  Conn.      "  F.  C.  D. 
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CYPRIPEDroM  ACAULE 


cannot  give  them  too  much  water  carl^- 
in  the  morning;  then  again  at  a  conven- 
ient time  through  the  day.  and  again 
from  7  to  9  at  night.  I  think  this  late 
watering  is  more  conducive  to  their  suc- 
cessful cullure  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  floor  should  never  be  dry  duringtheir 
season  of  growth. 

The  grower  who  lias  not  had  time  to 
go  through  his  orchid  stock  should  now 
be  on  the  alert;  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
going  carefully  over  all  the  collection  and 
if  any  be  found  not  in  the  proper  sized 
I)ots  they  should  have  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  Cypripedium  family  should 
either  be  top  dressed  with  nice  short  live 
sphagnum  or  repotted,  as  their  condition 
rcquir  s.  I  do  not  advocate  too  often 
repotting  them,  neither  do  I  believe  in 
too  often  dividing  them,  even  for  a  com- 
mercial house,  for  almost  any  buyer 
woidd  prefer  a  good  sized  plant,  and  pay 
the  value  of  it  than  purchase  a  small 
weak  piece  that  will  take  years  to  bring 
into  a  flowerinc;  state  This  interesting 
family  of  orchids  enjoys  pi  nty  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  revels  in  a  "plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  Never  let  them 
dry  up  in  the  summer  time;  grow  them  in 
slight  shade,  and  give  them  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  do  not  let  the 
house  run  down  too  cold  at  night  or  at 
an\  time,  especially  when  they  are  grow- 
ing rapidly,  which  they  will  do  if  cared 
for  as  above. 


Orchids. 


FORCINO  ««RDy  ORCfllDS. 

By  this  we  mean  growing  some  of  the 
hardy  native  orchids  in  pots  or  flats  so 
as  to  have  them  come  into  bloom  in  the 
house  or  greenhouse  some  weeks  or 
months  earlier  than  they  would  bloom 
out  of  doors.  Among  our  hardy  ones  the 
cypripediumsor  lady's  slipper  orchids  are 
not  only  the  most  attractive  for  our  pur- 
pose but  also  the  easiest  groVv'n  The 
best  kinds  to  grow  are  spectahile.  acauk, 
pubescens  and  parviflorum;  we  have  also 
grown  arietinum  and  canelichim  as  pot 
plants,  but  they  do  not  make  show 
enough  to  justify  us  in  forcing  them.  Of 
the  first  four  spectabile  is  the  boldest  and 
prettiest,  and  it  forces  well;  indeed,  if 
kept  growing  after  its  flowers  fade  and 
are  past,  the  same  plants  will  bloom  in 
potf  or  boxes  year  after  year.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  yellow-flowered  ones,  po6es- 
cens  and  parviSomm,  while  acaule  is  very 
beautiful  as  a  pot  plant,  it  seems  to  fail 
completely  after  the  second  year,  but  for- 
tunately it  is  our  most  abundant  siecies, 
hence  we  can  iccuperate  our  stock  every 
year  from  the  woods.  Orr  illustrations 
from  the  American  Florist  show  a  panful 
of  spectahile  and  another  of  acaule  as 
grown  at  the  Bussey  Institute.  And 
apropos  of  them  we  read: 

"Cypripedium  spectabile  is  usually 
found  in  our  northern  swamps  in  limited 
(piantities.  P'or  collecting  the  roots  from 
the  native  haunts,  earlv  September,  just 
as  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow,  is  the 
best  time.  Select  suitable  roots  with 
strong,  flowering  pips. 

"In  their  native  haunts  b  th  Cypripe- 
dium spectabile  and  pubescens  are  com- 
paratively surface  rooters,  their  matty 
roots  seldom  reaching  si.\  inches  below 
the  surface  in  a  light  peaty  soil.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  potting  them 
up,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
clumps  are  received  from  the  woods. 
Have  the  soil  light  with  plenty  of  leaf 
mould  and  old  peat  and  make  the  drain- 
age very  good.  The  clumps  can  be 
crowded  in  the  pans  quite  thickly,  care 


bcmg  taken  not  to  cover  the  crowns  too 
deep  with  soil  or  they  are  apt  to  rot. 
After  potting  they  should  be  top-dressed 
with  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  moss  and 
after  a  good  watering  should  be  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  to  remain  until  they  are 
brought  into  a  temperature  of  about  55°, 
not  earlier  than  Januarv  1,  and  the  later 
the  better. 

"The  croivns  will  sometimes  take  3  to 
4-  weeks  before  they  show  signs  of  start- 
ing, but  after  growth  begins  it  is  very 
rapid.  If  possible  place  them  then  in  a 
cooler  temperature  where  the  growth 
will  get  hard  and  the  flowers  be  allowed 
to  develop  slowly.  As  soon  as  theflower 
buds  commence  to  appear  carefully  avoid 
excess  of  moistrre,  as  the  flowers  are  sen- 
sitive to  injury  from  moisture.  The 
plants  are  heavy  drinkers  and  yet  the 
young  growth  is  sensitive  to  rot,  so  ex- 
tremes must  be  avoided. 

"From  10  to  11  weeks  is  the  time  re- 
(|uired  to  bloom  the  plants  from  the  time 
they  are  brought  into  heat,  and  after 
they  have  passed  out  of  bloom  they 
shoidd  be  grown  on  carefully  for  the  suc- 
ceeding season,  when  they  will  do  equally 
well  for  three  or  four  years  to  come.  This 
is  also  true  of  Cypripedium  pubescens, 
which  is  the  easiest  of  all  our  native  cyp- 
ripediums  to  grow  und  r  cultivation. 
About  8  weeks  is  sufficient  tune  to  bloom 
this  species  and  from  6  to  7  weeks  for 
C  acaule.  The  latter  shoul  1  be  collected 
new  every  fall,  as  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
carry  it  over  from  year  to  year.  All  the 
above  plants,  dving  down  every  fall  and 
making  a  distinct  crown  (like  the  lily  of 
the  valley)." 


ORCHIDS. 

Attention  is  now  in  order  for  the  wel- 
fare of  telias  that  have  now  gone  through 
a  season  of  longr.  st;  nothingwould  have 
been  gained  by  attempting  an  early  start. 
.\bout  now  they  will  push  vigorous!}^  and 
respond  kindly  to  any  little  attention  you 
can  give  them  by  way  of  repotting, 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  at  the 
same  time  plenty  of  liaht  and  fresh  air.  A 
very  little  shadingof  theglass  is  required. 
When  growth  is  half  completed,  which 
should  be  by  the  latter  part  of  June,  you 


Orchids  are  now  no  longer  the  mysteri- 
ous and  hard  subjects  to  handle'  that 
many  of  our  old  gardener  friends  would 
have  us  believe.  Neither  are  they  the 
uncommercial  quality  that  many  modem 
florists  would  have  us  think  and  have 
been  wont  to  rate  them;  to  prove  this 
you  need  go  no  further  than  visit  many 
of  the  leading  florists'  stores  in  this  coun- 
try, and  who,  by  the  way,  do  not  con- 
sider a  choice  decoration  complete  with- 
out a  liberal  use  of  orchid  bloom.  Many 
3'ears  ago  our  old  friend  B.  S.  Williams  of 
orchid  manual  fame  pointedly  referred  to 
the  sad  havoc  made  by  foolish  and  unscru- 
pulous collectors,  who  gathered  so  many 
plants  out  of  proper  season  and  without 
rareful  management,  succeeded  onlv  in 
bringing  home  a  lot  of  half  dead  and  "half 
ripened  plants  that  were  fit  for  only  a 
quick  relegation  to  the  rubbish  heap.  I 
am  afraid  that  with  all  those  severe  les- 
sons and  wholesale  disappointments  they 
have  not  yet  heeded  them,  but  are  con- 
tinually bringing  home  in  a  half  dead  con- 
dition thousands  of  lovely  types  of  the 
many  beautiful  genera  to  be  found,  and 
yet  the  continual  howl  of  those  who  are 
"principals"  in  this  "unholy"  work  is  an 
effort  to  try  to  make  us  growers  believe 
that  many  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
kinds  are  fast  becomingextinct.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  very  heavy  hauls  have 
been  made  on  many  of  the  best  and  most 
serviceable  kinds,  but  I  believe  there  are 
large  quantities  yet  to  be  had,  and  no 
doubt  they  can  be  brought  here  in  good 
condition  if  proper  precautions  are  used 
in  their  collection  and  transportation.  I 
have  on  a  few  occasions  had  cases  sent 
me  packed  in  such  a  way  that  I  would 
not  venture  to  ship  them  1,000  miles  bj' 
rail,  let  alone  ship  them  from  3,000  to 
0,000  miles  by  boat  and  steamer;  the 
plants  were  apparently  in  good  condition 
when  packed,  but  as  they  were  packed 
like  sardines  in  a  box,  with  nothing  but 
dusty,  musty  shavings  about  them,  and 
n  iled  in  a  tight  box,  with  no  provision 
for  airing.  To  my  way  of  thinking  this 
way  of  doing  things  was  a  discreditable 
and  slip-shod  way  of  handling  such  valu- 
able stock.  Wjm.  Mathews 

Utica,  N.  \.,  May  12,  '96. 
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A  Varikoateu  CucuMisEK,— One  half  of 
it  being  green,  the  other  half  of  it  yellow, 
is  another  freak  in  the  vegetable  line  re- 
ported from  England.  It  is  odd,  to  be 
sure,  but  a  something  we  have  no  need 
for  and  don't  want  to  perpetuate.  We 
had  variegated  potatoes  once  upon  a 
time,  but  where  are  they  now? 

FoRSVTHiAS.— A  German  correspondent 
o'  a  transatlantic  contemporary  says 
"There  are  really  two  species  of /'or.sjf/i/a 
namely  F.  viridissima  and  F.  suspensa." 
But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
good  deal  more  technical  than  practical. 
Let  him  raise  a  batch  of  seedlings  from 
seed  of  F.  viridissima  and  tell  us  what  he 
gets;  if  he  doesn'tfind  suspe/wa,  Fortitnei, 
and  Sicboldii  all  in  the  same  batch  his  ex- 
perience will  be  different  from  ours. 


Weeds  in  the  Lawn.— No  matter  how 
expansive  your  lawn  is,  how  smooth  is 
its  grade,  or  how  thick  a  coat  of  grass  you 
have  in  it,  unless  it  is  clean  and  free  from 
weeds  it  will  present  a  shabby  appear- 
pearance.  Pull  out  or  cut  out  docks,  ox 
eye  daisies,  plantain,  and  the  like.  Roll 
your  lawn  to  keep  it  smooth,  movv  it 
about  once  a  week  if  the  grass  is  growing 
rankly,  and  always  rake  off  the  roughest 
of  the  mowings. 

Bush  Honeysuckle.— In  answer  to 
Mrs.  E,  R.  B.,  the  little  twigs  of  shrub 
stuck  into  a  potato  and  sent  in  tin  can 
are  of  the  Tartarian  bush  honeysuckle 
which  is  among  our  commonest  hardy 
shrubs.  Ifthereisno  other  bush  of  the 
kind  in  your  town  there  is  room  for  a 
good  deal  of  missionary  work  among 
your  neighbors.  Trey  may  be  propagated 
from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  from 
cuttings  of  ripe  wood,  or  from  layers. 

A     DWARF     FORM     OF     THE      CeDAR     OF 

Lebanon.— The  Gardeners'  Chronicle teWs 
us  about  a  dwarf  variety  of  this  cedar 
that  is  growing  in  an  old  English  garden. 
The  plant  in  question  is  about  4  feet  high 
and  as  much  in  diameter,  of  dense  build 
and  well  supplied  with  healthy  foliage  of 
normal  size.  No  perceptible  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  tree  has  been  observed  since 
eighteen  years.  These  d^^•arfs  like  the 
dwarf  white  and  dwarf  Scotch  pines  and 
dwarf  Norway  spruce  are  interesting  and 
serve  a  certain  purpose  in  our  plantings, 
but  at  best  they  are  simply  freaks. 

Garden  Pictures.— We  have  seen  a 
good  many  pictures  of  gardens  lately, 
that  is  sketches  showing  us  what  good 
effects  can  be  obtained  by  artificial  means; 
the  artist  did  his  level  best  to  produce  on 
paper  what  he  thought  would  be  just  per- 
fection on  land.  But  they  made  our  heart 
sore,  they  were  simply  ridiculous  and  fin- 
icky The  actual  picture  as  it  exists  in 
the  garden  is  incomparably  superior  to 
the  most  subtle  creations  of  the  mind  and 
pencil,  not  drawn  from  life.  And  this  is 
what  gave  the  Dosoris  pictures  that 
beauty  and  happy  charm  no  artificial 
drawing  could  show  or  inspire. 

Poet's  Narcissus — "See  here  what  I 
have  brought  you,"  remarked  a  friend 
the  other  day  a-,  he  walked  into  our 
office  at  the  Park  and  placed  a  big  (  aper 
parcel  in  our  hands.  It  was  a  sheaf  of 
these  lovely,  fraarant,  white  blossoms,— 
oh  how  sweet!  And  of  all  the  narcissus 
kind  this  is  the  commonest  and  easiest  to 
grow,  and  it  is  hardy  as  a  rock.  Still  in 
this  broad  park  of  most  five  hundred 
acres  there  is  not  one  bulb  of  it!  Coming 
from  Dosoris,  a  land,  which,  so  far  as 
narcissus  and  other  flowers  a  re  concerned, 
"floweth  with  milk  and  honey"  that 
bouquet  of  floral  beauties  stung  us  with 
mortification,  as  well  as  gave  us  pleasure, 
But  we  shall  have  them  in  plenty  next 
year.  And  let  us  advise  y(U,  don't  you 
be  without  them  either,  for  they  are 
among  the  cheapest  of  bulbs  as  well  as 
the  hardiest  and  most  permanent. 

Bad  Taste. — The  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
says:  "In  the  Paris  florists'  shops,  and 
lately  in  our  own,  araucarias  in  pots, 
pans  of  hyacinths  and  tulips,  and  what 
not,  are  'decorated'  with  huge  bows  of 
colored  ribbon.  Though  the  bows  are 
tied  by  the  deft  hands  of  French  women, 
who  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  this  respect, 
and  though  the  colors  are  fairly  well  as- 
sorted, yet  the  general  appearance  to  the 
of  flowers  is  so  repulsive  ihat  we  trust 
this  fashion  will  be  evanescent.  We  re- 
gret, however,  to  find  that  the  practice  is 


gaining  ground  in  America."  Yes,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this,  but  there 
is  also  much  consolation,  we  all  know 
that  the  big  ribbon  means  "shop"  or  a 
bought  bouquet.  Home  grown  flowers 
need  no  dry  eoods  store  to  help  empha- 
size their  beauty;  and  those  who  grow 
them  can  usually  arrange  the  flowers  to 
look  sweet  enough  without  ribbons. 

The  Flowering  Dogwood  {Cornus 
florida),  is  the  showiest  tree  in  our 
woods  to  day  (first  week  of  May),  and 
we  have  none  more  beautiful  in  our  gar- 
den. It  is  abundant  and  in  splendid 
blossom  in  the  immense  ravines  in  Sehen- 
ley  Park,  even  in  the  shade  of  big  trees, 
but  we  haven't  enough  of  it,  and  I  have 
resolved  to  add  to  it  in  large  quantity. 
Now  is  the  time  to  study  our  woods  and 
ravines;  the  oaks,  beeches,  hickories,  and 
other  big  trees  are  yet  leafless  and  to  the 
undergrowth  belongs  the  task  of  render- 
ing the  landscape  bright  and  gay,  so  now 
is  the  time  to  decide  where  wild  plum, 
wild  crab,  thorns,  redbud  and  dogwood 
can  be  set  out  so  as  to  render  the  land- 
scape the  prettiest  and  gayest  at  this 
time  of  year.  But  the  mission  of  these 
trees  does  not  end  in  spring,  they  all, 
especially  the  dogwood,  have  beautifully 
tinted  leaves  in  tall,  and,  except  the  red- 
bud,  a  crop  of  ornamental  fruit. 

Enthusiasm  leads  to  Success.— In  a 
note  accompanying  his  notes  (page  261) 
Mr.  Eraser  writes:  "I  wish  you  were  here 
just  now  to  see  our  cottage  garden.  I 
must  say  it  is  the  finest  sight  of  spring 
flowers  1  ever  saw.  Talk  about  narcis- 
sus, we  have  them  here  to  perfection;  one 
could  not  wish  for  them  any  better,  and 
such  a  variety  01  them!  But  I  enclose 
some  notes  about  the  best  of  them,  to 
note  them  all  would  take  up  a  whole 
number  of  Gardening.  Our  Sir  Watkins 
are  extra  fine.  I  think  this  is  the  most 
showy  narcissus  one  can  grow.  Its  large 
flowers  must  be  about  four  inches  across; 
the  Emperor  comes  close  after  it,  it  also  is 
a  nice  variety.  The  Bremurus  robustus, 
which  I  spoke  to  you  about  as  proving 
quite  hardy,  is  now  showing  flower.  I 
hope  the  plants  will  come  all  right  as  I 
would  like  to  see  them  in  bloom.  Our 
Oncocyclus  iris  are  to  flower.  Susiana 
will  be  in  flower  soon  and  Lortetii  is 
showing  nice  and  strong.  Our  tulips  are 
in  fine  shape,  but  I  have  only  made  notes 
of  the  choicest  of  them.  In  the  hyacinth 
line  the  garden  is  one  mass  of  them." 

"The  Trials  of  the  Editor."— A  cor- 
respondent in  Rapidan,  Minnesota,  who 
has  just  received  a  sample  copy  of  Gar- 
dening sends  us  a  very  simple  but  long 
dr  wn  inquiry  about  a  very  common 
shrub,  and  asks  us  to  "credit  me  with  its 
value.  *  *  If  you  cannot  use  the  MSS. 
please  return  it  to  me,  as  I  may  be  able 
to  make  use  ot  it  elsewhere.  I  fully  realize 
the  trials  of  the  editor  who  is  expected  to 
use  everything  that  comes  to  him  for 
publication." 

.4ns.  Now  don't  you  lose  any  sleep 
over  the  trials  of  the  editor  of  Gardening 
especial  ly  as  regards  what  he  is '  'expected ' ' 
to  use  in  this  journal.  The  subscribers  to 
Gardening  ask  questions  because  answers 
to  these  queries  are  valuable  information 
to  them,  and  instead  of  asking  us  to  pay 
them  for  asking  us  the  questions,  they 
pay  us— they  buy  the  paper— for  our 
rep'ies,  believing  tliat  they  are  getting  full 
value  for  their  money.  "Gardening  has 
no  occasion  to  sit  down  and  manu- 
facture queries,  nor  pay  others  for  asking 
them,  and  if  you  had  seen  a  little  more  of 
it  you  would  never  have  made  such  a 
glaring  mistake. 
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No  Spring  Flowers.— Suppose  that 
you  love  flowers,  and  know  them,  and 
have  all  your  lifetime  been  brought  up 
anion^  tliciii,  and  had  f^atncred  around 
vou  an  almost  endless  variclv  of  them, 
iind  that  they  pros])ere(I  amazingly  under 
your  hands;  yon  couldn't  help  admiring 
llieni,  and  loving  them,  and  being  happy 
among  them.  But  it  is  not  till  you  be- 
lome  separated  from  them  that  j'ou  can 
appreciate  how  much  you  really  loved 
them;  how  lonely  j'ou  can  be  without 
them,  how  inseparable  they  are  from 
your  being,  and  ho^  you  again  ache  for 
their  societ}'.  From  Uosoristo  Schenley, 
this  is  our  feeling  exactly.  All  the  gor- 
geous thousands  of  tulips  and  hyacinths 
that  fill  our  flower  beds  can  never  com- 
pensate for  the  host  of  vernal  beauties  we 
kfl  at  Glen  Cove;  but  we  are  determined 
this  shall  not  continue,  and  that  next 
s|)ring  shall  again  find  us  rolling  in  the 
lap  of  Flora's  many  treasures.— We  are 
now  noting  the  absentees  and  reaching 
out  after  them.  No  bold,  big.  stiff  bed  of 
Dutch  bulbs  of  any  kind  can  ever  compare 
with  a  well-filled  rockery  or  border  teem- 
ing with  the  scores  of  little  vernal  beau- 
t  es  now  in  their  jewelled  glory.  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise. 

Lawn  mowings— What  are  they  good 
I'OR? — If  gathered  fresh  and  given  to  pigs 
or  sheep  these  animals  will  eat  them,  if 
cut  by  the  scythe  cows  will  eat  the  grass 
but  il  cut  by_an  oily  machine  cows  don't 
like  it.  If  the  mowings  are  at  all  wilted 
don't  feed  them  to  cither  cows  or  horses, 
for  these  animals  the  mowings  should  be 
either  quite  fresh,  or  quite  dry.  Grass 
mowings  are  a  good  nndching  to  place 
over  the  roots  of  currant  and  raspberry 
bushes,  grape  vines,  and  other  vigorous 
shrubs,  young  trees  and  plants,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  over  plants  generally,  but 
you  must  use  a  good  deal  of  discretion. 
While  the  grass  mulching  may  keep  the 
earth  cool  and  conserve  moisture,  when 
it  is  used  green  and  heavy  it  is  apt  to 
form  a  dense  leather-like  mat  a'lmost  im- 
jiervious  to  air,  hence  not  very  desirable 
for  fine  rooted  plants.  In  moderation, 
however,  it  is  good  for  mulching  most 
anything.  Its  manurial  virtue  is  very 
little,  and  this  is  best  secured  when  the 
grass  is  thrown  into  the  hogpens,  when 
thrown  into  a  heap  outside  to  rot  it  is 
apt  to  heat  and  be  rendered  of  little 
worth,  but  dumped  out  among  other 
rubbish  in  the  rot  pile  it  adds  considera- 
bly to  the  humous  deposit.  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  sized  lawns,  however,  the  clip- 
pings we  get  from  them  are  so  small  that 
saving  them  is  hardly  worth  considering, 
aside  from  an  article  for  mulching. 

BE  flONEST  AND  PROMPT. 

CJne    of    our    western    readers    writes: 
"What    ads    the    business    honor   and 
integrity  of  some  of  the  eastern  nursery- 
men?   Early  in  February  I  sent  an  order 

to (or  one  Clematis  hrevicordata, 

the  result  of  an  answer  to  an  inquiry  in 
Gardening  regarding  it.  There  was  one 
jjcrennial  in  the  order  also.  I  enclosed 
my  check  with  the  order,  paying  $1  for 
the  clematis,  and  requested  shipment 
April  15.  I-ately,  without  any  other 
information,  I  received  a  letter  from  them, 
saying  "we  have  shipped  Clematis  panic- 
iilata  instead  of  C.  hrevicordata."  Along 
came  two  plants  of  Clematis  paniculata, 
and  express  charges  of  70  cents.  As  I 
have  seven  old  plants  of  C.  paniculata  on 
my  place  and  eight  young  plants  in  my 
surplus  bed,  and  only  ordered  the  C.  hrev- 
icordata to  grow  and  know  it,  you  can 
imagine  my  disgust.  They  had  two 
months  in  which  to  notify  me  that  thev 


did  not  have  what  I  ordered.  Why  didn't 
they  send  me  some  started  cabljage 
plants? 

"In  February  1  ordered  four  VitisCoign- 
etiee  and  two  field  grown  Riihus  sorhi- 
folia,  remitting  with  the  indcr  reijuesting 
shipment  April  1,").  The  check  sent  has 
been  used,  as  I  find  it  in  my  checks 
returned  at  the  bank.  I  can't  get  them 
either  to  ship  or  return  the  money. 

"In  strong  contrast  is  a  letter  I  received 
to-day  from  John  Saul,  Washington,  D. 
C,  frum  whom  I  bought  a  large  Hydran- 
gea Otaksa.  He  wrote  to  inquire  if  he 
had  sent  me  an  injured  plant,  as  for  the 
first  time  in  years  he  found  his  hydran- 
geas injured  in  the  cold  frame,  the  injury 
not  showing  at  the  time  of  shipment,  if 
the  plant  was  injured  he  wants  to  make 
it  good." 

[Dear  old  John  Saul— he  is  and  always 
has  been  the  soul  of  honor.  We  cannot 
excuse  the  other  firms.  In  the  case  of  the 
last  one  referred  to,  however,  we  may 
say  they  have  no  dishonest  intention  at  all, 
far  from  it;  one  of  these  days  they  will  prob- 
ably write  you  a  long  apologetic  letter 
to  compensate  you  for  the  long  delay  and 
annoyance  they  have  caused  you.  They 
are  slow  in  tlieir  ofiice  work.  But  jog 
their  n,emorv.-Hi..] 


ANDREW  S.  FULLER. 

Andrew  S.  Fuller  is  dead.  It  was  a 
cruel  flash  of  electricity  that  heralded  this 
sad  intelligence  throughout  the  world  on 
May  0.  It  will  cause  many  a  pang  of 
sorrow  and  regret,  not  only  to  personal 
acquaintances,  where  to  know  him  was 
to  love  him,  but  to  friends  his  writings 
and  correspondence  had  made.  His  genial, 
kindly  nature  pervaded  his  every  action, 
and  he  made  warm  loving  friendships 
even  among  those  who  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  personally.  The 
pleasure  of  others  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  heart  At  his  beautiful  home  in 
Kidgewood,  N.  J.,  he  had  gathered  all  the 
plants  that  would  thrive  in  his  soil  and 
climate,  and  cultivated  and  studied  them 
intelligently,  not  forgetting  the  useful  in 
his  adiiiration  for  the  beautiful.  He  set 
aside  a  plot  ofground  in  which  he  put  his 
surplus  plants  and  grew  and  cared  for 
them  that  he  might  always  have  stock 
to  send  to  his  friends.  Any  one  could  go 
and  help  himself.  When  strangers  or 
friends  wrote  him  for  information  regard- 
ing any  plant  the  chances  were  that  not 
only  was  the  desired  information  ob- 
tained but  the  plant  in  question  sent. 
Mr.  Fuller  was  not  a  man  ot  theories, 
but  of  facts.  When  his  publishers  desired 
him  to  write  a  book  on  garden  fruits  he 
replied,  "Yes,  if  you  will  let  me  write  for 
those  who  have  never  seen  a  strawberry, 
raspberry  or  currant  plant."  Obtaining 
that  permission  he  filled  his  garden  with 
all  the  varieties,  grew  them,  made  his 
notes,  originated  the  term  now  in  use  of 
"small  fruits'  as  referring  to  the  straw- 
berry, etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  larger 
apples-  pears,  etc.,  and  in  his  writings 
detailed  all  the  stages  of  development 
from  the  seed  to  maturity.  He  had  the 
unusual  gift  of  conveying  to  his  readers 
in  simple  language  the  ideas  he  desired  to 
express,  and  his  works  stand  to-day  as 
the  leading  authority  on  the  subjects 
treated. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  entirely  a  self-made 
man.  Starting  active  life  as  a  carpenter 
in  Mdwaukee,  Wis.,  his  natural  taste  for 
horticulture  changed  the  current  of  his 
life  and  in  time  he  became  foreman  for  a 
prominent  eastern  nursery.  For  (piite  a 
number  of  3'ears  past  he  was  editor  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  the   Weekly 


Aew  York  Sun  and  has  also  edited 
Practical  Forestry,  The  Strawherry 
Culturist,  and  several  other  similar 
works. 

An  honest  loving  soul  has  gone.  He 
loved  nature  in  all  her  moods.  He  wooed 
and  won  from  her  many  of  her  mysteries. 
He  was  all  heart,  always  doingfor  others, 
loving  all  things  animate  and  inanimate. 
Unselfish,  generous  to  a  fault,  a  man 
among  men,  one  that  has  left  this  world 
brighter  and  purer  bv  his  presence  in  it. 

Highland  Park,  111.  W.  C.  Egan. 


The  Greenhouse. 


OTflflEITBORflNGB  flS  fl  HOUSE  PLANT. 

I  never  have  received  so  much  pleasure 
from  any  house  plant  as  I  have  from  an 
Otaheite  orange,  which  I  bought  two 
years  ago,  thanks  quite  considerably  to 
your  generous  response  to  inquiries  in 
Gardening  and  Mr.  G.  Drobisch.  Now  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  little  more.  I  don't 
want  my  tree  to  stop  doing  well.  It  is 
in  the  same  pot  (an  11-inch  one)  asit  has 
been  in  since  I  received  it;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  I  should  put  it  into  a 
larger  one,  although  it  looks  very  thrifty 
now.  I  have  given  it  a  little  fertilizer 
during  the  last  two  months,  fine  ground 
bone  and  some  Bowker's  food  in  water, 
but  will  it  not  ref|uire  more  root  room 
and  fresh  soil  soon?  is  what  I  would  like 
to  know.  F.  C.  D. 

Madison,  Conn. 

An  11-inch  pot  is  a  pretty  big  one  and 
should  hold  a  pretty  big  Otaheite  orange 
plant.  Examine  the  plant  and  see  if  the 
roots  are  good  and  the  drainage  clean;  if 
the  roots  are  potbound  by  all  means  re- 
pot the  plant  or  use  a  small  tub  for  it, 
but  if  it  is  not  potbound  then  have  the 
drainage  seen  to,  pick  out  anv  earth- 
worms that  may  have  got  into  the  soil, 
and  pick  out  all  the  loose  top  soil  you  can 
remove  easily  without  hurting  the  roots, 
and  replace  it  with  rich  loam  mixed  with 
leaf  soil  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal. 
Pot  very  firmly. 


IXIflS-HOW  I  GROW  TflEIM. 

For  the  past  two  winters  we  have 
grown  a  lot  of  these  South  .\frican  bulbs 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  they  have 
proved  eminently  satisfactory,  producing 
beautiful  flowers  of  many  shades  on  slen- 
der stems.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow 
and  grass-like.  I  pot  the  bulbs  in  Octo- 
ber, putting  eight  or  ten  of  them  into  a 
6-inch  pot,  using  a  compost  of  sand, 
loam  and  leaf-soil,  and  potting  firmly. 
The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a  cool,  shady 
place  and  watered  only  very  moderately; 
after  their  flower  buds  appear  give  a  lit- 
tle more  water.  After  blooming  give 
them  water  and  keep  them  growing  as 
long  as  the  leaves  will  stay  green,  but 
when  they  begin  to  get  yellow  give  no 
rnore  water,  then  lay  the  pots  on  their 
sides  under  the  bench  or  elsewhere  and 
keep  quite  dry  till  autumn,  when  the 
earth  should  be  turned  out  of  them  and 
the  bulbs  picked  up  and  repotted  after  the 

3ftl 


■  of  the  previous  year. 

Wm.  McRobert. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Won't  turn  the  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory.—A  N.  J.  reader  has  a  conser- 
vatory, but  is  afraid  to  turn  the  plants 
around  in  it  lest  when  by  reason  of  long 
standing  they  assumea  one-sided  position 
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the  tuniing  enervates  them;  as  it  would 
take  so  much  of  their  strength  to  move 
back  again  to  the  light.  Ans.  Now  don't 
bother  about  any  such  notions  as  this. 
Hy  all  means  turn  your  plants  around  to 
the  light  so  as  to  preserve  their  symmetri- 
cal even  forms,  but  never  wait  so  long  be- 
fore doing  it  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  be- 
come one-sided,  turn  them  before  they 
shoA  this  inclination. 


Roses. 


Hybrids  of  Rosa  rugosa.— Professors 
Budd  and  Hansen  of  the  Ames,  Iowa,  Ex- 
periment Station  crossed  some  flowers  of 
the  Russian  form  of  Rosa  rugosa  with  the 
pollen  of  a  number  of  the  best  garden  roses. 
According  to  their  bulletin  32  "This 
crossing  was  done  in  the  summer  of  '92, 
and  the  seed  planted  thefoUowingspring. 
In  the  fall  of  '93  the  plants  were  potted 
and  wintered  in  thecellar.  ThefoUowing 
spring  they  were  planted  out  in  nursery 
rows  where  they  now  stand.  In  the  fall 
of  '94-  the  tops  were  cut  back  to  mere 
stubs,  which  were  covered  with  earth. 
During  the  past  season  ('95)  they  have 
made  a  rampant  growth  which  has  been 
unfavorable  for  the  blossoming  of  such 
young  plants.  As  a  rule,  the  hybrids 
showing  most  variation  from  the  Rosa 
rugosa  mother  have  not  bloomed,  while 
those  following  more  nearly  the  mother 
in  leaf  and  habit  have  given  more  bloom. 

'  Among  the  many  seedlings,  oneof  which 
the  staminate  parent  was  General  Jacque- 
minot, is  a  rampant  grower,  with  many 
branches.  It  is  less  thorny,  and  its  leaves 
are  thick  r,  more  leathery  and  glossy  than 
those  of  either  parent.  So  far  it  seems 
to  be  a  model  of  health,  and  able  to  en- 
dure the  extremes  of  summer  heat  and 
drouth.  *  *  *  Other  hybrids  have  blos- 
somed that  show  the  beautiful  color  of 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Duchesse  de  Brabant 
and  other  choice  varieties  which  show  a 
tendency  to  doubling;  and  the  other 
plants  not  yet  in  bloom  indicate  their  hy- 
brid char  cter  in  color  of  wood  and  mod- 
ified foliage.  *  *  *  The  Russian  Rosa 
rugosa  now  known  as  R.  rugosa  var. 
Regeliana  is  far  handsomer  in  habit,  in 
leaf  and  color  of  flower,  and  is  hardier 
and  much  better  able  to  endure  drouth 
than  the  Japan  type." 

Our  Iowa  Friends  are  on  the  right 
lack.  The  hardy  plants  from  Japan  are 
verv  beautiful,  but  we  find  that  most  of 
them  are  surface  rooting  and  must  have 
considerable  moisture  in  summer.  What 
we  need  most  is  a  hardy  race  that  will 
endure  the  drouths  of  our  parching  sum- 
mers, and  if  the  good  people  of  Iowa  can 
help  us  in  this  respect  they  will  do  us  very 
great  service. 

Three  Common  Roses.— E.  A.  G.,  Tre- 
mont,  N.  Y.,  wants  three  common  roses, 
one  a  pink,  one  a  white,  and  one  a  red. 
Ans.  Get  Mr.  John  Laing,  pink;  Madame 
Plantier,  white;  and  General  Jacqueminot, 
scarlet-crimson. 


Aquatics. 


SOWING  NYMrflflBfl  SE£D. 

A  reader  sowed  some  scedof  nymphaeas 
in  pots,  then  submerged  the  pots  in  a 
tank  of  water,  but  the  seeds  soon  rose  to 
the  surface  and  floated  about  on  the 
water,  so  he  asks  us  if  the  seed  was  good,  or 
if  his  treatment  of  it  was  a  mistake.    Mr. 


Bisset  of  Twin  Oaks,  Washmgton,  an  ex- 
perienced nymphasa-grower,  kindly  an- 
swers as  follows: 

"As  there  is  a  great  difierence  in  the 
time  required  to  germinate  the  seed  of 
tender  and  hardy  varieties  of  nympha;as 
it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say  whether 
his  seed  was  good  or  not,  not  knowing 
the  varieties  he  sowed.  If  the  seed  was 
of  the  Zanzi'^arensis  varieties,  and  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  from  70 '  to  80  they 
should  have  g  rniinated  in  10  days;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  tender  varieties 
of  nymph;ea  of  which  seed  is  generally  of- 
fered. But  hardy  nymphteas  require  from 
30  to  4-0  days  to  germinate  if  kept  in  the 
above  temperature.  Of  course  if  the  seed 
is  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  it 
will  take  a  corresponding  longer  time  to 
germinate.  As  to  the  seed  floating  around 
after  being  submerged,  that  is  what  al- 
ways happens  when  the  pot  is  submerged 
immediately  after  sowing.  The  proper 
way  to  sow  nj'mphfea  seed  is  to  leave  the 
soil  about  one  inch  from  the  rim  of  pot  or 
pan;  after  sowing  the  seed  the  potshould 
be  submerged  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  rim  this  will  give  half  an  inch  of 
water  over  the  seed.  The  seed  will  float 
around  on  the  surface  for  several  hours, 
but  will  eventually  sink  when  soaked 
through.  Then  the  pot  can  be  submerged 
so  that  it  will  be  completely  covered  with 
water,  having  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  of  water  over  the  seed." 

Washington,  D.  C.  P.  Bisset. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


TilE  flflRLEQUIN  CABBAGE  BUG. 

I  mail  to  you  in  a  tin  box  to-day  a  male 
and  female  "terrapin  bug";  under  this 
name  they  are  known  here  They  have 
been  known  in  this  county  about  3  or  4 
years,  but  this  spring  is  their  first  unwel- 
come visit  to  my  garden.  As  a  conse- 
quence my  early  cauliflowers  and  early 
cabbage  planted  out  the  first  of  the 
month  (April)  are  now  no  more  Are 
they  known  north?  And  what  will  kill 
them?  I  gave  them  repeated  dustings  of 
slug-shot  and  one  spraying  of  London 
Purple,  out  results  rather  unsatisfactory. 
People  here  claim  there  are  no  remedies 
for  them.  E.O.N. 

Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

The  insect  of  which  examples  are  sent 
is  generally  known  as  the  "harle(|uin 
cabbage-bug,"  the  name  having  been 
given  it  in  consideration  of  its  motley 
markings  in  blotches  and  bars  of  red  and 
black.  For  the  same  reason  it  has  been 
called  in  some  localities  "the  calico  back," 
The  name  of  "terrapin-bug"  is  new  to  us. 
Scientifically  it  is  Murgantia  histrionica: 

It  is  a  southern  insect,  perhaps  native 
to  Central  America.  It  was  first  heard 
of  many  years  ago  in  Mexico.  About  the 
year  1860  it  entered  Texas,  and  from 
that  time  we  have  been  able  to  trace  its 
progress  steadily  northward  over  many 
of  the  states  of  the  Union.  As  long  ago 
as  1880  specimens  of  it  were  received  by 
me  from  Tennessee.  Since  then  it  has 
been  moving  northward  and  eastward, 
through  Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jer- 
sey, until  last  year  (1895),  when  mem- 
bers of  the  advance  guard  were  discov- 
ered on  Long  Island,  state  of  New  York. 
Without  much  doubt  it  will,  ere  long, 
invade  the  eastern  states  and  Canada. 

Wherever  it  occurs  in  large  numbers, 
which  it  is  not  slow  in  doing  from  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  its  several  annual 


broods,  ani  almost  entire  immunity  from 
parasites  and  other  enemies,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  destructive  to  the  cabbage 
crop.  As  it  is  a  true  bug  it  takes  its 
food  by  suction  through  {he  beak,  and 
can  not  therefore  be  killed  by  the  arsen- 
ites.  Its  peculiar  structure  renders  it 
extremely  difficult  to  reach  by  the  ordi- 
nary "contact  insecticides." 

Our  best  remedies  are  therefore  to  be 
found  in  baiting  the  first  brood  of  the 
year,  or  better,  the  hibernating  individu- 
als if  possible,  with  some  favorite  food 
upon  which  they  may  be  destroyed. 
Professor  Webster  has  recommended,  to 
this  end,  placing  the  old  cabbage  stumps 
and  leaves  in  piles  about  the  fields  in  the 
autumn  in  order  to  induce  the  bugs  to 
take  refuge  among  them  for  winter  pro- 
tection, and  in  the  early  spring  to  burn 
or  char  the  piles  so  as  to  kill  all  the  bugs. 
Also,  to  plant  out  early  a  lar  e  number 
of  cabbage  stumps,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bugs  have  been  drawn  to  the  young 
growth,  to  kill  them  with  kerosene. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Weed  of  the  Mississippi  Ex- 
periment Station  has  suggested  an  excel- 
lent remedy,  which  is  that  a  row  of  mus- 
tard or  radish  plants  be  run  on  the  sides 
or  through  the  middle  of  the  cabbage 
patch  or  field,  and  when  the  bugs  have 
been  drawn  to  them  in  preference  to  the 
cabbage,  to  kill  them  with  a  heavy  spray 
of  kerosene. 

They  may  also  be  trapped  with  cab- 
bage leaves  spread  on  the  ground,  where 
they  will  gather  on  cold  nights,  and  may 
easily  be  killed  in  the  morning.  Children 
might  search  for  the  eggs  upon  the  leaves 
and  crush  them  by  hand.  The  prettily- 
banded  eggs  are  conspicuous  objects, 
standing  on  end,  often  in  double  rows, 
and  are  readilv  found.      J.  A.  Lintner. 

Office  of  N.  Y.  State  Entomologist, 
Capital,  Albany. 


A  Big  Crop  of  Mushrooms.  — I 
picked  10  lbs  6  oz  of  mushrooms  yester- 
day (May  3),  weighing  them  after  the 
stems  were  cutoff'.  Don't  you  think  that 
was  a  good  day's  cut  from  a  bed  23  feet 
long  by  4  ft.  wide?  This  bed  is  in  a 
cool  cellar  and  has  been  in  bearing  since 
the  15th  of  February,  and  plenty  of  mush- 
rooms are  yet  showing.  The  night  tem- 
perature of  the  house  now  is  46°.  [It  is 
not  only  a  good  crop,  but  a  most  extra- 
ordinary one,  and  we  hope  you  will  tell 
our  readers  all  about  how  you  made  up 
that  bed  and  otherwise  took  care  of  it.— 
Ed.]  David  Fraser. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


FEARS  FOR  NEW  MEXICO. 

What  are  the  best  winter  pears  (late 
keepers)  to  plant  for  market?  We  have 
here  an  ideal  pear  soil  and  climate,  with 
plenty  of  water.  I  have  always  regarded 
Chamontel  as  the  winter  pear  par  e-vce/- 
/ence,  but  find  none  offiered  in  the  cata- 
logues in  this  country,  I  see  Winter 
Nelis  and  Acme  quoted  at  high  prices  in 
February  and  March.  Kindly  advise  me 
which  sorts  to  plant.  I  have  about  80 
acres  altogether  set  apart  for  pears,  and 
mean  to  plant  this  autumn,  choosing 
best  winter  pears  onlv.  E.  McQ.  G. 

Croftonhill,  N.  M.  ' 

Replying  to  the  enclosed  inquiry,  we 
should  name  as  best  winter  pears  the 
Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  of  Malines, 
Barry,  Columbia,  Dorset  and  Duhumel 
du  Monceau.  The  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis 
and   Barry  are  recognized    now   as    the 
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leading  winter  pears  in  the  New  York 
market.  The  other  varieties  are  hardly 
known  but  still  are  valuable  and  should 
be  included  in  the  collection.  Dorset  and 
Columbia  we  think  are  particularly  valu- 
able for  market  on  account  ol  size  and 
beauty,  although  they  are  not  high  fla- 
vored. We  think  that  the  Hst  above 
named  includes  all  the  desirable  sorts. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous. 


PLOWBR  GflRDBN    NOTES. 

Roses  promise  a  rich  display.  The 
jilants  in  the  rose  garden  at  the  White 
House  never  looked  so  fine  as  they  do  at 
present.  The  Crimson  Rambler  promises 
to  be  in  bloom  first  of  all  and  it  looks  as 
if  the  gorgeous  pictures  in  the  catalogues 
were  really  taken  from  life.  A'.  Wichur- 
aianais  spreading  over  everything,  the 
beautiful  green  foliage  is  alone  enough  to 
make  this  rose  a  favorite.  The  Indian 
azaleas  are  at  present  ((uite  a  leature  in 
the  shrubbery.  Nearly  all  of  the  kinds 
have  been  tried  first  and  last,  and  lots  of 
them  have  proved  too  tender  to  be  leit 
out  during  the  winter.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  large  doubled  flowered 
sorts,  the  best  of  the  lot  is  the  old  A. 
indica  alba.  It  thrives  here  in  Washing- 
ton just  as  well  out  as  indoors.  [.\nd  so 
it  does  at  Dosoris.— Ed.]  The  way  these 
azaleas  are  treated  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  want  to  try  them.  The  ground 
is  made  up  of  leaf  mould,  sand  and  loam 
in  equal  parts,  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
foot;  the  plants  are  then  put  out  early  in 
the  spring  so  that  the}' may  be  well  estab- 
lished before  hot  weather  sets  in.  After 
planting  the  ground  is  never  dug,  instead 
a  mulch  of  leaves  is  given  each  fall  and 
enough  sand  thrown  over  to   keep  them 


from  being  blown  away.  In  dry  summers 
they  are  watered  or  else  the  ground 
should  be  covered  with  some  material  to 
present  a  too  rapid  evaporation. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  bloom  among  the 
shrubs  this  year,  even  the  snowballs  are 
not  so  well  furnished  as  thej'  usually  are. 
On  the  other  hand  "golden  chain" 
(Cytisus  Laburnum)  which  is  usually  a 
shy  bloomer  here  has  an  abundant  crop 
of  flowers. 

The  Moutan  or  tree  pa;onies,  although 
lasting  but  a  short  while,  are  a  whole 
show  in  themselves  for  the  time  being.  By 
the  way  there  are  evidently  a  greater 
number  of  names  than  there  are  of  varie- 
ties of  this  plant;  last  summer  we  got  in 
the  neighborhood  of  40  different  named 
plants  but  out  of  that  number  there  are 
not  over  10  distinct  forms.  The  Chinese 
herbaceous  kinds  are  just  swelling  their 
buds;  P.  arietina  and  P.  triternata  are 
getting  past  their  best. 

Among  perennials  the  columbines 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  Aquilegia 
Canadensis,  our  nauve  columbine,  is  of 
course  first  in  bloom  and  one  of  the  show- 
iest, then  there  are  a  host  of  hybrids 
scarcely  any  two  alike,  as  they  intermix 
so  very  freely.  [Get  Aquilegia  Sibirica,  it  is 
eventarlier  than  >4.  Canadensis.  And  if 
you  want  true  beauty  get  the  genuine  A. 
cnsrulea,  A.  truncata,  A.  glaadulosa,  A. 
chrysantha  and  other  species,  they  com- 
pletely eclipse  the  mongr.l  hybrids.— Ed  ] 
Pyrethrum  roseum  in  its  many  colors  is 
very  effective  and  it  lasts  in  bloom  quite 
a  while  too.  Saponaria  ocywoides  is  a 
mass  of  bright  little  pink  flowers;  this 
perennial  is  easily  raised  from  seed  or 
cuttings,  and  only  needs  renewing  once  in 
several  seasons.  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
a  lovely  native  plant  with  bright  pink 
flowers",  is  a  plant  which  needs  soil  with 
decaved  leaves  in  it.  The  moss  pinks  are 
over  all  too  soon;  Phlox  pilosa  and  P. 
reptans  have  taken  their  place.  The 
vincas  are  in   bloom;   these  plants  make 


the  most  of  their  growth  before  the  leaves 
are  on  the  trees  or  at  least  before  the 
shade  is  dense  and  as  their  leaves  are  hard 
and  tough  they  are  well  suited  for  plant- 
ing under  trees  where  other  things  will 
not  thrive  [preferring  a  somewhat  shady 
place.— Ed.]  G.  W.  Oliver. 

Washington,  1).  C. 


CflNNflS. 
The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  we  must 
be  getting  these  plants  into  summer 
quarters,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
our  friends  with  horticultural  longings 
but  some  misgivings  as  to  results, 
that  the  canna  stands  pretty  near  the 
head  of  the  list  in  returning  a  maximum 
percentage  of  beaut}'  and  satisfaction  for 
a  minimum  investment  of  trouble  and 
money.  It  is  emphatically  "everybody's 
plant,"  and  while  appreciating  and  re- 
paying care  and  culture,  seems  more  tol- 
erant of  neglect  than  many  of  its  floral 
companions,  and  with  the  bribe  of  an 
occasional  d  3se  of  soapsuds  often  cheers 
and  enlivens  some  impoverisl^ed  city 
back  yard.  Gc  od  sorts  are  so  cheap  now 
that  everyone  with  a  bit  of  land  ought  to 
plant  a  few.  Last  season  the  writer 
having  a  surplus  of  the  following  sorts 
planted  two  beds  about  S  feet  by  12  as 
follows:  One  with  Alphonse  Bouvier 
massed  in  the  centre  with  an  outside 
edge  of  Floi'ence  Vauglian,  the  other  a 
centre  of  J.  D.  Cabos  surrounded  with  a 
row  of  Charles  Henderson  and  an  out- 
side border  of  Mme.  Crozy.  The  ground 
was  made  very  rich  with  well-rotted  ma- 
nure, and,  like  all  my  cannas,  they  were 
profusely  watered.  These  plants  are 
water  drinkers,  and  here  is  where  the 
small  householder  comes  in  well  again, 
for  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  manure  he 
can  the  most  easily  furnish.  Almost 
everyone  in  these  days  indulges  in  a  hose 
and  enjoys  using  it.  In  my  case  I  should 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  had  ^  finer  display 
on  my  place  than  these   two  beds  fur- 
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nished,  and  these  cannas  are  all  of  the 
old  and  now  cheap  sorts,  but  by  no  means 
shelved  by  their  more  recent  congeners, 
and  possibly  not  surpassed.  If  some  of 
your  amateur  readers  will  give  them  a 
trial  I  can  assure  them  that  they  will  be 
well  repaid  and  I  believe  that  you  will 
join  me  in  the  assurance. 

Those  more  or  less  interested  in  and 
acquainted  with  these  lovely  plants  wil 
find  many^  of  the  more  recent  ones  superb. 
With  me  last  season,  amongst  many  new 
shades  of  red  and  crimson,  F.  K.  Pierson, 
Columbia  and  Flamingo  were  all  of  high 
quality.  Equally  good  amongst  yellows 
were  Mr.  Westwood's  Florence  Barker, 
Antoine  Wintzer's  Golden  Gem,  and  Pier- 
son's  Eldorado.  The  best  of  the  new 
golden  banded  ones  were  Queen  Charlotte, 
Souvenir  d'  Antoine  Crozy  and  a  free- 
flowering  lovely  seedling  of  Wintzer's 
named  Fairy  Queen.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral first-class  ones  which  I  saw  growing 
on  the  grounds  of  my  neighbor  Mr.  Denys 
Zirngiebel  last  season,  and  which  I  now 
see  oftered  in  the  catalogues,  viz  :  Mme. 
Bouvicr,  Midway,  P.  J.  Bercknians  and 
J.  Wilkinson  Elliott.  Pierson's  new  ones. 
Little  Billee  and  Trilby,  I  hear  highly 
spoken  of,  but  have  not  seen.  Dammann's 
Neapolitan  phenomenons  Italia  and  Aus- 
tria are  at  present  very  expensive,  their 
value  for  general  cultivation  not  fully 
ascertained,  and  so  can  best  be  left  this 
season  to  experts  and  professionals,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  many  fine  novelties, 
and  who  with  many  disappointments, 
like  the  good  knight  Durandarte  always 
seem  to  "Have  patience  and  shuffle  the 
cards." 

The  amateur  or  even  the  tyro  confining 
his  choice  to  the  best  of  the  old  standard 
sorts  named  above  in  numbers  governed 
by  the  room  he  has  to  spare  will  be  re- 
warded by  a  lovely  display  of  flowers  and 
semi-tropical  foliage  throughout  the  en- 
tire season,  and  taking  up  the  clumps 
after  the  plants  are  touched  by  frost, 
without  shaking  the  dirt  from  the  roots 
and  storing  in  deep  boxes  on  a  cellar  bot- 
tom where  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  40°,  with  just  enough  water  to 
keep  the  earth  from  becoming  absolutely 
dry,  will  find  on  opening  them  out  the 
following  spring  that  his  riches  have 
vastly  increased.  With  this  treatment  I 
have  not  lost  a  canna  in  five  years. 

West  Koxbury,  Mass.  W.  H.  C. 
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Large  Flowering 

CHINESE  PRIMROSES 

THAT  these  lovely  flowers  have  not  been 
^     cultivated  more  is  due  to  the  high  price 
of  the  seed.     Primulas  are  shy  seeders,  and 
their  culture  for  the  seed  has  uot  been  a  pay- 
ing venture.  A  method  has  now  been  devised 
to  grow  the  plants  outdoors,  and  we  have 
\       contracted  with  the  best  growers  of  Primulas, 
I       and  are  now  in  position  to  offer  the  Choicest 
t      Seed,  twenty  varieties  mixed,  at  15  cents  per 
A      packet  of  100  seeds.    Directions  for  culture 
^;^»^     11  each  packet. 

^  «tf^-Our  lltjpage  Cataloguefor  I896contain5 

( I  (-sides  a  general  tine  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 

'  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Tools  the  best  and  most 

uirfrfully    edited    descriptive  list  of   Flower 

r       Seeds  ever  published  in   Amenca,   Free,  if 

^     iuGHAli'S  SEED  STORE, 


New  York: 

26  Barclay  St. 


CHICAGO: 

84  &  86  Randolph  St 


Andorra  Nurseries 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,    Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

90  Acres  of  welI=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 
Hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 


1838  A*r.'s  NUT  AND  FRUIT  CULTURE 


More  Profitable  tban  WHKAT 
for  catalogue  illustrating  and  describii 
opens  Sept. "  ' 


)  I'TON,  with  1 


g  beat  varieties.  ALPHA.tlieearliest  Chestnut, 
itn  10  lutn  without  Irost;  RELIANCE,  the  most  productive;  PARRYS' 
largest,  six  inches  around ;  PARAGON,  RIDGELE  Y  and  others. 


DEN  RUSSET,  AJJGEL  i 


•Pears.    JAPAN  QUINCE  COLUMBIA, 


BERRIRS,  FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

PARRYS'  POMONA  NURSERIES,  parry,  new  jersey. 


H' 


lARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  VINES 
GREENS,  AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS 

|THK    1:1:  1  HIM.    M    I   ^1   1    ^       I  \»  (H 


.    EVER-  The  .„o,.  „.„„»,  .,<„.,„„„.  „,  l.„d,Or„..  L 

N  N I A  Ls .  "^°' rltea"d:.'°  itu^e'^at  ATg;/e'''o',f.';;p''iX  I 

\NMS<.   Vr'.pHe'tor,   READING,  MASS.  | 


Please  mention  GARDENING  every  time 
you  write  an  advertiser. 
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The  Demand  for      SLUG      SHOT      Sustained  16  Years. 

From  Ocean  to  Ucean  Across  the  Continent    Haniniond's  Slug  Shot  has  been 
^  useil  in  Field  and   Garden,  to  KILL 

<  POTATO    BUGS,    CURRANT    WORMS,    CABBAGE    WORMS.    ROSE    AND    PEAR    SLUGS,    CUT 
I  WORns,  sow   BUGS,  CUCUMBER  FLEAS,  &c. 

g  NO    HARM    IN   USE    HAS    COME    TO    MAN,    BEAST    OR    FOWL. 

SUii;  Shot  is  put  up  in  5  and  10  pound  packages,  also  in  bulk,  net,  235    kegs,  125;  in  1  pound  canisters   and  cartons. 
For  pamphlet,  address  B.  HAMMUNl),  FlSHKlLL•0N-Hl!I)50^,  N.  Y. 

50LD    BY    THE    SEED    DEALERS    OF    AIVIERICA. 


BLOOMINQTON   Phoenix)  NURSERY.     .    .    . 
6oo  Acres.    Thirteen  Qreenhouses. 

Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  aiKl  Oruaineotal  Trees,  Slinilis. 
Koses,  VliiPH,  Small  Fruits,  IleciRe  I'lania. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlinf^s.  I*ricud 
Catalogue   mailed    Tee.     Established   1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  ISlooniliif;ton,  III. 


^  BEST  OP  THE  SEASON  \ 

^    Samuel  n    Moon,  Mo'risville.  Bucks   To  .  Pa.    <f 

184J.     OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.     i896 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever= 
greens  and  Perennials 

A  large  and  fine  slock  of  well-rooled  plants, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Cood  plants,  best  sizes 
for  planting;  very  cheap. 

Prictd  Catalogne  free  on  application. 


B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

New  Catalogue,   beantifnlly  illuslralcd       Ft,;-  to  regular 
customers,  to  others  10c.  for  postage. 


ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 

When  writlnj;  mention  (iardenlni:. 


THE  WATER  GARDEN. 


Now  IS  the  lime 


Giant  Reeds.  Grasses  and  Hardy  Perennials;  also  a  j^rand  collection  of  newly  Imported  Japanese 
Moutan  Psonies  magnificent  for  all  styles  of  planting  in  Parks  and  Gardens. 
fl^DRi- KR's  Garden  CALiiNUAR  for  )8t)6  describing  everything  mailed  free  to  those  interested. 

HENRY  fl.  DREER.  714  ctiestnul  Street.  Ftiiladelphia. 

When  wrillni;  mention  (iarUenlnt;. 

Burpee's  Seeds 

ARE  THE  BEST   THAT  GROW 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
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TO  GROW  CflRNflTlONS  OUTDOORS. 

The  soil  must  be  rich,  loamy  and  well 
pulverized;  have  it  thoroughly  plowed  the 
previous  September  and  well  rottid  ma- 
nure applied  at  that  time.  Pulverize  it 
again  as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  work  without  sticking. 
Add  a  good  sprinklin»  of  bone  meal, 
making  the  sutface  of  the  ground  quite 
white  with  it  and  work  it  in  to  a  depth 
of  3  or  4  inches. 

The  plants  should  be  from  October  or 
December  struck  cuttings  that  had  been 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame  or  from  June  or 
July  cuttings  planted  in  the  field  and  then 
lifted  and  planted  in  a  frame  in  Septem- 
ber and  wintered  over;  or  from  December 
and  January  cuttings  kept  growing  on 
to  3-inch  pot  size  (better  in  benches 
than  in  pots),  hardened  off  and  planted 
out  not  later  than  May  1.  April  15  is 
better  if  freedom  from  frost  is  assured. 

In  setting  out  the  plants  have  the  balls 
of  earth  thoroughly  wet,  and  plant  only 
in  fresh  pulverized  soil,  after  3  p.  m.,  and 
just  before,  not  after,  a  rain  is  preferable. 
Set  the  plant  firmly  in  the  soil,  but  don't 
leave  a  hard  compressed  ball  at  theroots. 
Leave  surface  around  neck  of  plant  loose, 
and  the  plant  must  stand  erect  and  not 
flop  over. 

Distance  apart  in  the  rows  should  be 
18  inches,  and  the  plants  12  and  14  inches 
asunder  in  the  row.  Keepthe  soil  v/ell  pul- 
verized on  surface  and  up  to  the  neck  of 
the  plant.  About  July  1  put  on  a  mulch  of 
marsh  hav,  chopped  straw,  spent  hops  or 
old  manure  from  mushroom  beds  to  keep 
the  soil  moist. 

Watering  should  not  be  commenced  out 
of  doc^rs,  unless  it  is  kept  up  till  the  fall 
rains  begin.  In  seasons  of  drouth  a  thor- 
ough soaking  once  a  week  is  a  grand  help 
to  the  plants.  A  constant  sizzling  or 
spraying  without  soaking  the  roots  is  an 
aggravation  and  accomplishes  very  little 
good.  Keep  themulch  on  and  the  ground 
in  a  moist  condition,  and  you  should 
have  a  fine  crop  of  flowers  during  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  and  if  frosts 
are  not  too  severe  a  few  in  October,  at 
least  we  got  some  fine  blooms  in  October 
in  (Jueens.  I  find  the  following  varieties 
bl  om  fine  out  of  doors: 

White,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Kohiuoor. 

Pink,  Abundance,  Wm.  Scott. 

Scarlet,  Portia. 

Crimson,  Mangold. 

Variegated,  Dr.  Smart. 

Yellow  Variegated,  Kitty  Clover. 

Carnations  for  amateurs  to  grow 
for  indoor  blooming.  In  making  up 
this  list  I  mention  varieties  which  I  have 
personally  tried  and  succeeded  with. 

White,  Alaska.  McGowan,  Storm  King 
in  rich  soils  and  light  houses. 

Pink,  Wm.  Scott,  Daybreak,  forgeneral 
utility.  Bridesmaid,  Triumph,  for  large 
blooms  and  extra  strong  stems. 

-Scarlet,  Portia,  for  genera!  utility. 
Sunbeam,  large  flower  and  extra  good 
stems. 

Crimson,  Ferd.  Mangold. 

Variegated.  Minnie  Cook,  Armazindy, 
Helen  Keller,  in  the  order  named. 

Yellow,  Kitty  Clover,  for  general 
utility.  Ivldorado  bursts  some  if  grown 
in  too  rich  soil.  C.  W.  Ward. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  byaneminentl3' 
successful  practical  florist.  'Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  storj'  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfjl  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countrj' and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.     $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berrv  Book  (Biggie).— .\ 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  ti-uthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,"  seed 
sowitig,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.     Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in   the   most 
Wi-  iiro  pri'pHrp.I  to  furiilBli  any  ollli 


fascinating  style;  it  iseminentiv  practical, 
and  useful  too,  fjr  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observ'ation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry)      $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturi'st  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons;     $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.     $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  espe- 
cially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
gr.unds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu-:- 
trated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
a'  out  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its 
author  is  the  greatest  master  in  orna- 
mental gardening  who  ever  lived.  Price 
$6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.     JfLOO. 

The  Hortjculturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit, 
vegetable  or  flowergrowing.  302  pages. 
75  cents. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature, 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management,  303  pages.    75  cents. 

Volumes  1  and  2  of  Gardening. — Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
liaid.  The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
I)repaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an    exceedingly     valuable    horticultural 
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JOHN  G.  MONINGER  CO. 

Cypress 
(jreen=House 
^j'^^        Construction 
42°2  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   111. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


IF  YOU 

LIKE 

GARDENING 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


VALVES, 

riTTINOS 


COI.DlVEi.L- 
WILCOX  CO., 

Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


When  vou  w  nte  to  any  of  the  advertis- 
ers in  this  pajjer  please  sav  that  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  Gardening.' 


HITCHINQS  &   CO. 

K«tHl.ll»lie.l  -M  Years. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

Ami  LnrK.-nt  Maiiiifiictiirits  i.f 

GREENHOUSE   HEATIN<i  AND  VENTILATINO    APPARATUS. 


-■^ii.  ■      '■  ■ ' 

The  lllRist  Aniird  i{pr4  lied  «t  tlieWc  rid  n  Fnlr  for  Ilnrtli  uttnral  Jlrrliitt  rlure,  (.reiiihni 

C  oust  nut  Inn  mid  lleulln);  AppratiiH 

CoDHeriatonrn    <.r.  eiilioiis.  s.  I'»lin  llc>iiHe»    .  t<  .  »  re.  ted  t  oinplete  wl»li  unr  I'Hteiit 

Iron   Hniiie  loimtriKlluM 

SKNl)  FOUR  CKNTS  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGCKS. 

^  233  Hercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.  HOOKER  COnPANY, 

57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES.^^.^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 
THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 


vr. 


K    ^^EJ-A.!*. 


ter  A  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 

BRANCH  wAREHoiTsTI:''      The  Whilldiii  Pottery  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St.,  Jersey  City.  N.  I.  713  to  719  Wharton  St 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Announcement  to  Florists., 


^"?"1R^*  '^';,2l?'S"''''?°  V/ i*;"  '^'S  V'  ^!FA^-  I>oP"el  ,v  Co..  and  to  InTortuce  t«  the  trade 
J  i,'^}F  V"  "-tCDMt  PiiTTLK\  Co  .  which  villi  he  under  the  manaKement  of  William  IJopffel 
and  Conrad  Breltschwerth  The  huslness  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larcer  slmle  S> 
meet  the  Krowlne  demand  for  our  Koodi.  Wm  have  accordlnnly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity,  and  with 
unsurpasstd  faclllUes  are  now  prepared  to  till  the  lantent  order  on  short  notice  Our  lat«st  Improved 
machines  are  turnlnii  out  the  >)est  and  most  serviceable  Hower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assurlnn  tou  of 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements,  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronaKe  In  the  belief 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples,  and  wo  know  Tou  will  lilve  us  an  order.    ..." 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


MDRI 


PRESS 

IS  MUCH  MbRg  pmtA»t.ETHAN  PINE. 

^CYPRESS -----] 
[SASH   BARS 

u»  TO  it  net  •"  LEMCTH  OR  Lor^GER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDIN6  MATERIAL. 

Ser,rf,fi.rourIlluatrar«d  BooK 
"CYPjPESS  LUMBERAUB  Its  USES."  ^ 

i   Send  forour  Special  Greenhoustcfi^eultvr. 

Tn^A.T  STe&ri^  Lymbeih  (b., 
NePonseiH  $9st9n,  (yuss'. 


WE  DIVIDE  THE  WORLD 


into  three  classes.  Those  who  will  have  the  best. 
Those  who  waut  the  best,  and  those  who  don't  care 
so  it's  cheap.  The  first  always  buy  Pag-e  fence  the 
second  most  always,  and  the  third  buy  one  of  the 

many  substitutes. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


ORCHIDS.  # 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10,00, 
Wn.  MATHEWS.  Utica.  N.  Y. 


"^TEDJ 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
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GARDENING. 


May  r§, 


FROM    NOW    UNTIL 

July  ist,  Not  Later. 

There  is  no  more  useful  garden  material  than  what  are  known  as  Dutch  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocus,  etc.  They  give  for  a  small  outlay  of  time  and  money  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from 
December  until  April,  and  in  the  garden  almost  before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground  in  the  spring  until  the  middle 
of  May.  These  bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  and  in  enormous  quantities,  where  they  are  sold 
at  very  low  prices.  Usually  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  two  dealers,  and  more  than  double  in  price  before 
reaching  the  retail  buyer  in  America. 

By  ordering  from  me  NOW  instead  of  waiting  until  fall,  you  save  from  25  to  50  per  per  cent,  in  cost,  get  a  superior 
quality  of  bulbs  not  usually  to  be  olitained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties 
to  select  from.  My  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are  delivered  to  my  customers  in 
the  original  packages  immediately  upon  their  arrival  from  Holland,  perfectly  fresh  and  in  the  best  possible 
condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  my  very  low  prices,  1  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  ist,  as  1 
import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery,  or  taken  if  not  of  a  satisfactory 
quality. 

My  price-list  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  PRICES. 

PerlOOPeran 
Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths  ..  Si.OO   (14.M 

Tulips .tO       1. 85 

Crocus 30       1.2.i 

••    Named      "       55       2.25 

Narctes'ia  Poetlcus «       2.00 

Double  Daffodils 115      8  00 

"DON'T  buy  ■worthless  iiurserv 

stock  and  WASTE  manyyearsof 

[.u.-vBLE  TIME  waiting  results 

p^\   and  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 

But  send  to  the 

lOON 

Company  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  RfBBoiiable  Prices. 

NfM  Catalog  for  1896.    .Send  for  One.  Free 

Khtimatt^s  furnished.    CVirrespondence  Holk-ited 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morristilie.  Pa 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  U  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

26  Oeranlum.s,  single  or  double,  fine  ones. 
26  Fuchsias,  leading  varieties,  single  or  double. 
26  Begonias,  flowering  and  oraamentals. 
30  Chrysanthemums,  all  prize  winners. 
24  Finest  Double  Fringed  Petunias. 
26  EverbloominK  Roses. 

12  French  Cannas       24  Hardy  Phlox,  a.ssorted. 
Free  by  mall  C.  C.  NANZ, 

1007  Walnut  Street,  OwenHlioro,  Ky. 

CALIFORNIA  Flower  and  Tree 
Seeds,  CALLA  and  FREESIA  BULBS. 

Germain  Fruit  Co..  Seed  Merchants.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


J.  WILKINSON  ELLIOTT, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

PITTSBURG. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders^ 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATINQ  ENGINEERS. 

Plans  and  estiiDHtefi  furiiUhed  on  nppUcatioa 


Largest  builders  of  Greenhooae  Structures.     Six  highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Hf'Send  Four  Cents  Postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^'^^•?^rr!p";«^'«^^%^r  ..< . 

Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


"Everything  that  is  Successful    1 
Is  unsuccessfully  Imitated." 

Anollier  hot  water  heater  may  l^e  labeled  "Little  Giant."; 
Another  may  look  (outwardly)  like  the  "Little  Giant."  To? 
have  imitators  is  another  proof  of  the  "Little  Giant's"; 
goodness.  Only  f^ood goods  are  imitated.  Te  be  on  the; 
safe  side  see  that  the  "Little  Giant"  Heater  you  purchase! 
bears  the  name  = 

n^mertcan  ^oi7er  Company  \ 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 


CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 


CHICAGO,  JUNE  I,  1896. 


No.  90. 


AN    OLD-PASHIUNED 


QARDBN    AT   MAHWAH,   N:  J. 
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GARDENING. 


June  /, 


The  Flower  Garden. 


NOTES   ON  SPRING    MOWERS  AT  MflflVUm. 

The  spring  flowering  bulbs  are  mostly 
past,  but  what  a  show  they  made,  it  is  a 
wonder  they  are  not  more  grown.  I  do 
not  mean  a  bed  of  tuUps  or  hyacinths, 
one  can  see  them  in  any  garden,  but  some 
of  the  rarer  bulbs,  of  which  there  is  a  vast 
number.  They  are  not  very  high  in  price, 
and  by  adding  a  few  new  ones  every  fall 
one  soon  can  get  up  an  interesting  collec- 
tion and  in  which  there  will  be  something 
new  to  see  every  day  from  the  time  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground  till  theendof  May, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  spring  are  more 
welcome  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Among  the  bulbous  plants  to  flower 
since  my  last  notes  of  May  4  are  Narcis- 
sus awahilis,  perianth  white  and  spread- 
ing long  white  crown;  N.  Muzarts, 
Tazetta  Orientalis,  perianth  white,  cup 
orange  red,  a  very  pretty  flower,  one  of 
the  last  ones  to  bloom.  N.  odorus  ple- 
nus,  rich  yellow  flowers,  an  extra  fine 
blossom.  N.  S.  A.  DeGraaf,  large  clear 
yellow  perianth,  cup  vellow,  very  fine;  N. 
Bemardi,  perianth  white,  cup  yellow;  N. 
poeticvs  ornatus,  perianth  pure  white, 
cup  margined  with  red.  These  narcissi 
came  into  flower  from  4th  to  6th  of  May. 

Among  choice  single  tulips  we  have  had 
some  very  fine  and  beautiful  flowers. 
T.  linifoUa  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ones  I  ever  saw, it  grows  only  about  four 
inches  high  and  has  glowing  scarlet  flow- 
ers; when  the  sun  shines  on  it  it  is  seen  at 
its  best.  T.  Eicbleri  has  very  large,  hand- 
some scarlet  flowers  and  is  in  every  way 
a  fine  tulip.  T.  Batalini  is  a  lovely  yellow 
flower  with  very  thick  petals.  T.  alha  is 
a  fine,  creamy  white  flower  and  a  vei-y 
good  tulip;  V.  vitellina  is  a  beautifully 
large  primrose  yellow  flower;  T.  Greigii 
has  large  orange-scarlet  to  golden  j'ellow 
blossoms  with  black  spotted  centre,  and 
the  foliage  is  finely  spotted;  these  all  came 
into  bloom  from  the  5th  to  8th  of  May. 

Among  the  showy  garden  varieties  of 
tulips  we  have  had  some  very  fine  ones. 
Striped  Beauty,  rose,  flecked  crimson  and 
white,  is  a  large  and  showy  flower  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  tulips  in  the  garden. 
Fairy  Oueen  is  a  large  and  beautiful  vari- 
ety, mauve  broadly  margined  with  yel- 
low; Gesneriana  spathulata  was  very 
conspicuous  in  the  garden,  and  we  had  a 
great  manj'  of  it;  the  flowers  are  very 
large  and  of  a  rich  crimson  scarlet  color, 
with  a  glittering  black  center;  as  a  bed- 
ding tulip  it  is  one  of  the  best.  T.  Gesne- 
riana albo-oculata  has  beautiful  rose- 
carmine  flowers  with  white  centers. 
Gesneriana  Alba  marginata.  white,  edged 
rose,  with  bluish  centre,  it  is  a  pretty 
flower.  Golden  Beauty,  a  rich  golden 
tulip,  one  of  the  best  of  its  color.  Golden 
Uagle  is  a  lovely  crimson-edged  yellow 
tulip  and  the  petals  are  also  nicely 
pointed.  Picotee  (or  Maiden's  Blush), 
large,  white,  gracefully  recurved,  petals 
margined  with  rose,  this  is  a  very  choice 
and  fine  tulip;  Retroflexa,  lovelv,  large 
yellow  flowers,  petals  nicely  recurved,  an 
odd  and  beautiful  tulip;  Bouton  d'  Or,  a 
fine  yellow  tulip  with  petals  of  very  thick 
texture  lasting  a  long  time  in  flower; 
Blegans,  large,  dark  crimson  flowers, 
petals  elegantly  refiexed;  Elegans  Varie- 
gata,  crimson  striped  with  gold,  a  large, 
showy,  handsome  flower.  Both  of  these 
last  named  tulips  are  very  fine.  .\11  the 
tulips  mentioned  came  into  flower  from 
May  1  to  8,  but  they  are  by  no  means  all 
the  tulips  we  have,  we  have  them  hereby 
the   thousand    and   in  great  variety,  but 


the  ones  1  have  named  are  among  the 
choicest  and  best,  and  all  lovers  of  spring 
flowers  should  have  a  few  of  these  sorts 
in  their  garden.  A  lot  of  Breeder  tulips 
we  had  in  flower  were  very  interesting, 
the  colors  were  so  curious  and  the  flowers 
so  large  that  one  could  not  help  liking 
them,  although  some  of  them  were  not 
what  one  would  call  pretty,  they  were 
more  odd  than  beautiful. 

Among  hardy  perennials,  the  choicest 
and  most  showy  have  been  the  single 
Chinese  paeonies;  how  beautiful  they  are ! 
Among  them  are  all  colors,  from  the  pur- 
est white  to  dark  crimson,  and  all  sizes 
among  the  plants,  from  8  inches  high  to 
2V2  feet;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  and 
to  my  liking  are  more  lovely  than  the 
double  ones.  They  opened  their  first 
flowers  May  8,  and  some  of  them  are  still 
in  fine  flower;  they  are  well  worth  grow- 
ing. Alyssum  saxatik  with  its  mass  of 
golden  yellow  flowers  is  flowering  nicely. 
These  plants  were  raised  from  seed  last 
August  and  wintered  over  in  a  frame.  Tril- 
lium grandiflorum  made  a  nice  show  but 
is  now  past;  although  plentiful  in  some 
parts  of  the  woods  it  is  well  worth  a 
place  in  the  garden.  It  opened  its  first 
flowers  May  1.  Dicentra  spectabilis  is  in 
fine  flower.  Although  an  old  plant,  it  is 
one  of  our  showiest  border  plants;  it 
opened  May  7.  Lily  of  the  valley  opened 
its  first  flowers  the  6th  of  May .  Although 
lily  of  the  valley  likes  a  shady  place  to 
grow  in,  the  largest  and  finest  bells  are 
got  from  a  clump  planted  in  the  open 
garden  here.  Cypripediam  puhescens 
opened  its  first  flowers  May  2;  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  to  grow  and  its  flowers  last 
so  long.  It  is  quite  easy  to  get,  as  the 
woods  are  full  of  it. 

Trollius  Asiadcus  (globe  flower)  has 
been  making  a  nice  showing;  its  globe- 
shaped  anemone  like  flowers  of  a  deep 
yellow  color  are  really  very  pretty. 
Iberis  sempervirens,  the  evergreen  candy- 
tuft, is  in  fine  flower  now;  it  is  of  easy 
culture  and  soon  forms  a  large  clump. 
Its  white  flowers  are  good  for  cutting. 
It  opened  the  6th  of  May.  Anemone  syl- 
vestr/s  (the snowdropwindflower)  opened 
its  pretty  flowers  the  11th  of  May.  It 
lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

Lupinus  polypbyllus  and  its  varieties 
alba  and  bicolor  are  in  nice  flower,  their 
handsome  pea-shaped  blossoms,  ranging 
in  color  from  blue  to  white,  make  them 
one  of  the  choicest  of  our  early  summer 
flowering  border  plants.  Veronica  ru- 
pestris  came  into  flower  the  10th  of 
May,  but  it  did  not  last  long;  it  has  small 
blue  flowers. 

Daphne  Cneorum  (the  garland  flower) 
has  been  making  a  nice  show  lately;  it  is 
a  dwarf  growing  shrub  with  lovely  pink 
flowers.  For  edging  other  low-growing 
shrubs  it  is  one  of  the  best  little  things  we 
have  got.  and  its  flowers  are  very  sweet. 
Phlox  procumbens  is  still  in  fine  flower. 
It  is  a  nice  rock  plant;  the  foliage  is  fairlj- 
hidden  with  a  mass  of  rose-lilac  flowers. 
The  foxgloves  are  beginning  to  open.  We 
grow  them  from  seed  every  year.  They 
make  nice  plants  sown  in  July  and  win- 
tered over  in  a  frame.  After  thej'  are 
through  flowering  they  are  dug  up  and 
the  beds  filled  with  summer  flowering 
plants.  The  English  wood  hyacinths, 
blue,  red  and  white,  are  now  in  good 
flower;  these  scillas  are  real  pretty  and 
where  grown  in  a  mass  they  make  a  nice 
showing. 

Ornitbogalum  nutans,  O.  umbellatum 
and  O.  posandrum  opened  their  flowers 
May  8;  these  all  are  pretty  bulbous  plants, 
growing  about  a  foot  high  and  have  nice 
white  flowers.    They  are  easy  to  grow. 

The  irises  are  beginning  to  bequitegay. 


but  it  will  be  a  week  before  they  are  at 
their  best.  The  German  ivies,  of  which 
we  grow  a  great  many  varieties  are  easy 
to  grow  and  make  a  fine  show  in  the  gar- 
den. Iris  Sibirica,  with  its  tall  spikes  of 
blue  to  white  flowers,  is  also  making  a 
good  display.  The  bulbous  Iris  Susiana 
opened  its  first  blossom  on  the  12th 
inst;  oh,  what  a  lovely  iris  it  isl  Writing 
cannot  do  it  justice.  The  wonderful  mark- 
ings in  the  flower  are  fine;  the  color  is  a 
dark  gray  with  veins  of  brown  on  a 
white  ground  work;  the  hairs  on  the 
falls  are  black.  This  iris  needs  a  different 
treatment  from  most  other  irises,  as  it 
has  to  be  dried  off"  from  June  till  it  begins 
to  grow  the  next  season;  we  grow  it  in 
frames  with  a  lot  of  others  of  the  same 
class,  and  they  are  well  worth  all  the 
trouble  one  can  give  them.  Another 
rather  pretty  plant  that  came  into  flower 
on  the  19th  was  Eremurus  robustus;  it 
has  proved  quite  hardy  here.  The  spike 
of  flower  on  our  plants'  is  about  four  feet 
high,  but  next  spring  we  expect  to  see  it 
twice  that  size. 

Erythronium giganteum  is  a  nice,  large, 
dog's-tooth  violet,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  very  large  and  of  a  straw  color,  and 
the  foliage  is  nicely  mottled;  it  is  one  of 
the  nicest  of  all  and  quite  easy  to  grow. 

In  the  greenhouse  our  show  pelargoni- 
ums and  calceolarias  are  now  past,  but 
gloxinias,  tuberous  begonias,  achimenes, 
and  streptocarpus  are  coming  along  fast 
to  take  their  place.  D.vvid  Fraser. 

Mountain  Side  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.  J., 
May  21,  1896. 


N«RCISSUS-QUEST10NS  ABOUT  T«BM. 

X.,  South  New  Jersey  asks: 

1.  "In  lifting  and  replanting  narcissus 
how  deep  should  they  be  put  in  the 
ground?  Mine  have  not  bloomed  very 
well  this  year,  in  spite  of  being  in  good 
garden  soil.  I  find  that  they  are  six 
inches  or  so  in  the  ground,  and  thought 
perhaps  that  might  be  the  trouble." 

.4ns.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
kinds  grown;  for  instance  in  your  sandy 
land  4  or  5  inches  under  ground  is  not  too 
deep  for  big  bulbous  kinds  like  Horsfieldii 
and  Maximus,  but  three  to  four  would 
be  enough  for  Bulbocodium  and  jonquils. 
If  your  bulbs  are  in  good  condition  and 
they  are  of  large  kinds,  being  six  inches 
under  ground  shouldn't  prevent  them 
from  blooming.  If  they  were  good  bulbs, 
that  is,  bought  bulbs,  and  newly  planted 
last  fall  they  should  have  bloomed  well 
this  spring;  but  if  they  were  old  bulbs  in 
your  own  garden  probably  an  enervated 
condition  last  year,  or  a  too  early  growth 
in  fall  and  consequent  check  in  winter, 
would  interfere  with  their  goodness  this 
season. 

2.  "My  jonquils  bloomed  much  better. 
Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  lift  and 
replant  jonquils  every  year?" 

.4ns.  Jonquils  are  quite  hardy  in  south- 
em  New  Jersey,  hence  there  is  no  need  of 
lifting  them  on  that  point,  but  if  they  are 
left  in  the  ground,  should  the  summer 
prove  very  dry,  so  that  the  bulbs  get  a 
long  and  decided  rest,  they  are  apt  to 
start  into  growth  in  fall  and  what  leaves 
get  above  ground  before  winter  sets  in 
get  "burned,"  thus  weakening  the  bulbs 
and  their  flowering  capacity.  But  in 
good  moist  ground  we  have  had  jonquils 
live  on  year  after  year  in  the  same  clumps 
and  increase  in  strength  and  bloom  beauti- 
fully. 

i\.  "Is  it  possible  that  a  daily  watering 
of  the  young  seedlings  in  the  garden  with 
a  revolving  sprinkler  that  necessarily 
waters  everything  else,  could  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  1 
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Ans.  If  this  is  done  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  it  wouldn't  hurt  the  plants, 
but  a  too  frequent  recurrence  of  it  might 
impair  the  blossoms.  While  the  revolv- 
ing sprinkler  is  excellent  for  shallow 
rooted  plants  like  young  seedlings,  grass, 
etc.,  it  isn't  quite  so  good  for  deep  rooted 
stock  as  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  revolving 
to  soak  the  ground  six  or  eight  inches 
deep,  even  if  the  ground  for  two  inches 
deep  be  very  wet,  and  you  know  narcis- 
sus bulbs  are  deeper  than  that. 

4.  "Might  this  same  daily  watering, 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  very 
dry  hot  weather,  be  the  cause  of  the 
blighting  of  manj'  of  my  tulip  blossoms? 
Those  which  got  the  full  morning  sun 
were  the  ones  most  affected.  The  Grand 
Duke  de  Russie,  Grand  Master  of  Malta, 
Wouvermans,  and  Canary  Bird  did  not 
blossom  at  all,  while  the  Queen  of  Violets, 
Vermillion  Brillante,  Van  der  Veer  and 
others  were  very  poor,  but  close  beside 
them  other  early  single  tulips  were  blos- 
soming magnificently.  Are  some  kinds  of 
these  tulips  more  tender  than  others?" 

Ans.  No,  we  don't  believe  the  water- 
ing had  anything  to  do  with  the  non- 
blooming  of  the  tulips;  it  they  were  new 
bulbs,  that  is  bought  and  planted  last 
fall,  we  would  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
bulbs  you  got.  The  varieties  you  name  are 
not  the  cheapest  in  the  market,  but  many 
"early  single"  are  among  the  commonest 
and  cheapest  grown.  Better  be  sure  you 
plant  A  1  bulbs  if  j-ou  want  to  get  an 
even  run  of  A  1  flowers.  In  your  soil  it 
isn't  a  matter  ot  tenderness  at  all,  for  all 
named  are  perfectly  hardy  there  without 
a  bit  of  winter  mulching.  If  they  were 
your  own  old-grown  bulbs,  however,  pos- 
sibly it  was  a  simple. case  of  exhaustion 
and  deterioration.  Were  you  to  use  a 
mulching  of  well  broken  up  chafl'y  stable 
manure,  or  lawn  grass  mowings  over  the 
ground  containing  your  bulbous  plants, 
we  believe  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
watering  your  ground  half  as  often  as 
\'Ou  do  now. 

5.  "I  want  to  put  out  for  the  summer 
in  a  shady  part  of  my  garden  an  azalea 
and  two  begonias,  which  are  to  be  used 
again  as  house  plants  in  the  winter.  On 
looking  up  in  my  file  of  Gardening  the 
articles  on  these  two  sorts  of  plants,  I 
see  that  you  recommend  this  treatment 
for  both.  But  again  the  question  of  over- 
head watering  comes  in;  in  this  porous 
sandy  soil  and  with  our  extremely  dry 
hot  summers  ever}'  inch  of  the  place 
(which  luckily  is  only  110  feet  square  in 
all!)  has  to  be  watered  everj'  day.  Will 
any  beeonias  stand  the  overhead  water- 
ing? Would  it  be  better  to  keep  them  in 
the  house  or  on  a  fairly  shaded  porch?" 

.4ns.  The  azalea  will  stand  it  all  right, 
providing  this  watering  is  not  done  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  but  with  the  bego- 
nias it  is  an  experiment.  The  tuberous- 
rooted  begonias  stand  it  best.  Some- 
times this  section  behaves  admirably  and 
then  again  under  apparently  like  condi- 
tions they  don't  do  well  at  all,  so  while 
you  hope  for  success,  prepare  for  disap- 
pointment in  their  case.  Of  course,  in 
pots  they  can  be  grown  with  certainty, 
but  thevneed  a  great  deal  of  attention.' 

6.  "What  is  it  that  eats  the  leaves  of 
my  wall  flowers  like  this  (sample  en- 
closed) and  entirely  destroys  all  their 
l)eauty?" 

.4/js.  A  turnip  flea-bcetic  no  doubt. 
Kepel  it  by  dusting  your  plants,  when 
they  are  wet  with  dew,  with  fresh  tobacco 
powder,  or  take  some  fine  dry  hot  ashes 
and  sprinkle  as  much  kerosene  on  them  as 
will  moisten  them  but  still  preserve  them 
free  enough  to  scatter  over  the  plants, 
and  dust  this  over  them.    We  would  not 


hesitate  to  use  arsenite  insecticide  on 
young  plants,  but  would  hesitate  to  do 
so  on  plants  in  bloom,  not  because  they 
would  hurt  the  plant  at  all,  but  they 
might  injure  ourselves  when  we  pick  (and 
often)  taste  the  flowers. 


THE  WILD  GARDEN. 

Who  wants  a  wild  garden!  I  imagine 
some  may  exclaim  when  the  above  title 
meets  their  eye.  Why,  the  first  idea  of  a 
garden  is  a  plot  that  will  be  tended,  kept 
in  order  and  maintained  in  conformity 
with  accepted  notions  of  what  the  gar- 
den should  be,  and  here  is  the  point— 
these  accepted  notions  of  garden  design 
and  planting  are  so  restrictive  that  they 
shut  out  from  our  gardens  a  vast  display 
of  possible  beauty,  which  happens  to  be 
unattainable  through  the  systems  we 
practice.  I  am  not  about  to  advocate 
letting  the  garden  run  into  a  wilderness, 
although  much  beauty  would  be  gained 
by  so  doing  if  it  happened  to  be  in  prox- 
imity to  some  of  Nature's  beauty  spots 
that  I  have  lately  seeninthe  woodsabout 
me,  little  paradises  of  ferns  and  flowers. 
My  aim  is  to  try  and  induce  those  who 
have  gardens  and  pretty  lawns  to  court 
a  little  more  fellowship  with  Nature,  to 
realize  more  pleasure  and  get  more  beauty 
out  of  the  home  grounds  in  a  simple,  nat- 
ural and  inexpensive  way.  What  a  sense 
of  pleasure  most  of  us  feel  when  spring 
returns  and  our  faithful  earth  mother, 
released  from  winter's  ice  bonds  again, 
decks  herself  with  lovely  flowers.  Too 
often,  however,  the  harbingers  of  spring 
greet  us  by  the  wayside  and  not  in  the 
garden,  aye,  and  even  now  (May  20)  I 
see  bare,  bald  gardens  waiting  for  their 
tender  summer  occupants,  whilst  "Na- 
ture unadorned  is  adorned  the  most." 

Wild  gardening  consists  in  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  Nature's  book,  as  we  see  it 
spread  before  us.  Ten  thousand  lovely 
flowers  rise  up,  blossom  gayly  and  retire 
to  rest  again  untended  by  mortal  hands, 
but  the  only  flowers  we  permit  ourselves 
to  have  in  our  gardens  we  make  the  object 
of  more  or  less  ceaseless  care  and  atten- 
tion. Some  of  them  need  it,  but  many 
more  do  not.  We  take  a  certain  flower 
from  the  prairies  or  mountains  of  the 
new  or  old  world,  transfer  it  to  our  gar- 
den and  make  it  the  object  of  special  care, 
yet  it  remains  the  same.  On  the  other 
hand  certain  fine  garden  flowers  are  crea- 
tures of  our  own  creation,  so  to  speak, 
perfected  developments  or  improvements 
on  wild  forms,  brought  about  by  cross 
breeding  and  good  cultivation,  and 
mostly  needing  it  to  sustain  them  in  per- 
fection. These  latter  do  not  now  concern 
my  purpose,  but  among  the  first  named 
there  exists  a  perfect  host  of  beautiful 
flowers  that  ask  or  want  no  special  care, 
only  to  be  taken  and  planted  under  con- 
ditions akin  to  those  they  aftect  in  their 
natural  state,  and  thus  the  wild  garden  I 
suggest  is  a  portion  of  the  garden  in 
which  these  flowers  are  naturalized ,  grow- 
ing as  though  they  are  wild.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  using  dif- 
ferent types  of  vegetation,  but  first  and 
foremost  of  all  it  is  the  plan  to  adopt 
with  the  early  spring  bulbous  flowers 
that  go  early  to  rest  again,  and  if  we 
grow  them  in  the  beds  and  borders  they 
leave  bare  spaces  ere  the  season  has 
hardly  begun.  When  winter  relinquishes 
its  icy  grasp  of  European  meadows  the 
earth  is  softened,  and  the  first  blades  of 
grass  appear,  borne  as  it  were  upon  the 
points  of  the  tender  green  blades  come 
myriads  of  blossoms,  snowdrops  and 
snowflakes  suggestive  of  lingering  snow, 
1  opening  wide  their  rich  cups  and 


pale  blue  anemones  covering  the  ground 
like  an  earth  reflection  of  the  spring  sky 
overhead.  "Like  leaves  on  a  stream  they 
come  and  go,  and  leave  no  trace  behind" 
as  they  sink  to  rest  in  the  grass.  The 
daffodil  next  bursts  out  to  carry  on  the 
display,  and  there  is  or  rather  need  be  no 
break  at  all  in  the  succession  of  flowers 
that  tell  the  story  of  the  garden  year  and 
mark  the  seasons  as  they  pass.  All  this 
beauty  is  possible,  exists  and  is  enjoyed 
in  grass  that  is  fed  off  by  cattle  or  mown 
in  June.  Therefore  if  there  is  a  meadow 
near  the  house,  make  it  a  wild  garden,  or 
if  the  lawn  area  is  extensive  don't  mow 
quite  so  much  of  it  in  early  spring,  but 
set  apart  a  picturesque,  informal,  tree- 
adorned  spot  for  a  spring  wild  garden. 
It  can  be  mown  later  on,  so  that  only  for 
a  short  period  need  the  lawn  space  becur- 
tailed,  and  even  those  with  a  limited  area 
of  grass  may  have  and  enjoy  this  feature, 
which  once  created  atone  first  cost  grows 
in  extent  and  beauty  year  after  year  with 
little  further  care  and  no  more  outlay  in 
purchase  of  plants  or  roots.  Wild  gar- 
dening can  be  prettily  expressed  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  adapted  to  particular  peri- 
ods, but  for  the  spring  season  it  is  without 
question  the  simplest  and  readiest  means 
of  adorning  the  garden  with  the  flowers 
of  that  season,  so  if  the  editor  thinks  the 
subject  of  sufficient  interest  I  will  make 
"A  spring  wild  garden"  my  next  theme, 
and  saj'  what  and  when  and  how  to 
plant.  A.  Herrinoton. 

Madison,  N.  J. 


FLOWER   GARDEN  NOTES. 

Begonia  Evansiana  has  lived  through 
the  winter,  but  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance above  the  ground  until  May  10. 

Hepatica  triloba,  a  large  clump  of 
this  which  usually  blooms  the  first  week 
in  May,  has  shown  no  signs  of  life  yet.  I 
fear  the  roots  must  all  have  been  killed  by 
the  hard  winter,  although  I  imagined 
this  plant  was  entirely  frost-proof  [So 
far  as  intensity  of  frost  is  concerned  it  is 
perfectly  hardy,  extreme  drouth  last  sum- 
mer and  fall  may  have  enervated  the 
plants  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
imable  to  survive  the  winter. — Ed.] 

Drouth.  At  date  of  writing.  May  19, 
we  have  had  no  rain  worth  mentioningin 
Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  since  the  heavy  snow 
storm  of  .\pril  7.  The  effects  have  been 
disheartening  to  flower  lovers,  and  more 
so  to  truck  gardeners.  Mertensia  Vir- 
ginica  has  not  bloomed  at  all.  Tree 
peonies,  which  last  year  were  a  most 
gorgeous  sight,  have  few  flowers  and 
comparatively  small.  Primula  officina- 
lis, which  hasmade  very  large  and  healthy 
clumps,  without  any  winter  protection, 
had  only  a  few  flowers,  some  clumps  not 
blooming  at  all.  Kostektzkia  Virginica 
just  showed  itself  above  the  ground  aday 
or  two  ago,  and  some  other  herbaceous 
perennials  with  fleshy  roots  have  failed  to 
move  even  yet,  although  I  know  they  are 
still  alive. 

RosES  WITHOIT  WINTER  PROTECTION.   I 

read  constantly  that  even  the  hardiest 
roses  will  do  better  by  being  covered  dur- 
ing winter,  with  some  kind  of  protection, 
more  or  less.  My  experience  does  not 
warrant  my  adopting  the  plan,  as  I  desire 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  healthy 
growth  and  profusion  of  buds  than  I  have 
on  Magna  Charta,  Jacqueminot,  Clothilde 
Soupert,  La  France  and  Climbing  La 
France,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Watson,  Oueen  of 
Queens,  Malmaison,  Agrippina,  Damask, 
Oakmont  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  which 
came  through  the  hard  season  without  a 
stitch  of  winter  clothing  on,  so  to  speak, 
and  were  in  a  position  to  receive  every 
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ray  of  sunlight,  thus  being  subjected  to 
constant  thawing  and  freezing. 

Plants  for  hard,  dry  soils.  On  a 
slope  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the 
garden.  I  have  planted  Genista  tinctoria, 
Geranium  sanguineum,  achillea,  Eupato- 
rium  ag-erafoides  and  hardy  asters.  In  dry 
weather  the  soil  becomes  baked  as  hard 
almost  as  a  rock,  and  yet  the  genista 
eupatorium  and  geranium  grow  wel  and 
bloom  profuselv.  Theothersdo  notthnve 
as  well  as  thev  would  ii  in  a  more  favora- 
ble location,  but  they  seem  well  adapted  to 
fill  up  some  hard,  dry  and  slopmg  spot 
such  as  the  above.  [This  question  of  what 
will  -^row  on  hard,  drv  soil,  is  a  very  vital 
one  to  us.  Schenley  Park  having  many 
acres  ot  steep  naked  hills  that  we  must 
find  clothing  for  and  plenty  of  it.  Among 
trees  the  best  plant  is  the  yellow  locust, 
and  next  come  some  species  of  our  native 
thorns  (Crate^us).  But  before  we  will 
say  much  more  about  this  sort  ot  clotb- 
irg  we  intend  going  out  into  nature's 
wilds  to  see  and  note  what  she  used  for 
this  purpose.-ED.]        L.  C.  L.  Jordan. 

SPURIOUS  VBRBENflS. 

A  reader  writes:  "We  bought  three 
years  ago  a  lot  of  verbenas,  scarlet  for 
bne  bed,  white  for  another.  This  year 
we  have  hardlv  one  of  the  original  color, 
but  instead  the  homely  purples  and 
striped.  Do  vou  suppose  they  are  seed- 
iinr=.  and  that  the  better  ones  have  died 
out?" 

.■ins.  As  a  rule  verbenas  come  tairly 
true  from  seed,  that  is  the  majority  of  the 
seedlings  raised  from  seed  saved  from  a 
scarlet  flowered  variety  are  apt  to  have 
scarlet  flowers,  and  white  flowers  from 
the  seed  saved  from  white  blossoms. 
Why  yours  behaved  so  erratically  we  can- 
not'tell.  Ifyou  saved  the  seed  from  the 
scarlet  flowers,  sowed  it  and  got  purple 
and  striped  flowers  from  it,  the  original 
strain  must  have  been  very  poor;  but  if 
the  seedlings  came  upof  their  own  accord 
in  the  bed  the  next  spring,  and  it  was 
these  spontaneous  seedlings  that  bore  the 
variously  colored  flowers,  then  the  con- 
clusion we  would  come  to  would  be  that 
in  some  previous  vear  you  grew  verbenas 
i  n  that  bed ,  and  the  spurious  seedlings  were 
the  progeny  of  the  long-ago  plants,  and 
not  of  the  scarlet  or  white  dowered  ones 
o  the  year  before. 
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Degenerate  Cannas  from  Seed.— Mr. 
D  E.,  writes.  "We  have  grown  a  number 
of  canna  plants  from  seed,  but  always 
have  nothing  more  than  the  narrow- 
leaved  yellow  variety— evidently  one  of 
the  primitive  forms  of  the  plant." 

Ans.  Then  probably  you  don't  raise 
the  seedlings  from  your  own  saved  seed. 
Get  a  few  plants  of  Mme.  Crozy ,  Alphonse 
Bouvier,  Charles  Henderson,  or  other 
first-class  sorts,  and  plant  them  out  in 
your  garden  and  save  seed  from  them, 
and  sow  these  seeds,  and  we  are  sure  you 
will  get  a  great  deal  more  than  narrow- 
petaled,  vellow-blossoraed  seedlings  from 
them.  At  the  same  time  we  are  equally 
satisfied  that  many  of  the  seedlings  will 
be  yellow-flowered  and  poor  too,  but 
many  should  be  vividly  colored  and  of 
go  d  size  and  form. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM. 

A  continuous  spcl!  of  clear  hot  weather 
with  cloudless  skies  and  entire  al)scnce  of 
the  usual  spring  rains  has  given  us  here 
the  unprecedented  experience  ol   having 


trees  and  shrubs  come  into  bloom  about 
two  weeks  or  nearly  so,  earlier  than  their 
average  annual  time  of  flowering.  The 
veteran  nurseryman.  Mr.  Geo.  Ellwanger, 
remarked  to  me  the  other  day  that  he 
did  not  remember  anything  like  it  before. 
We  usually  expect  to  have  at  this  time 
of  year  a  display  of  HIacs  in  good  bloom, 
but  at  this  date  all  the  varieties  of  Syr- 
inga  vulgaris  are  entirely  past.  The 
Hungarian  lilac  S./os;ia;a  is  now  at  its 
best  and  S.  villosa  is  in  good  bloom. 

Among  spiraeas.  Van  Houtte's  and  S. 
chamxdrifolia  is  almost  past,  S.  lanceo- 
latais  showing  a  few  good  flowers, but  it 
has  been  winter  killed  more  than  usual 
with  us;  S.  rupestris,  S.  ulmitolia  and  S. 
rotundifolia  are  now  in  bloom;  and  Are;7//a 
(Spir;Ea)  opulifolia  is  coming  into  bloom. 
A  few  stray  flowers  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
pearl  bush  (ii.voe/iort/a)  but  its  glory  has 
departed  since  nine  or  ten  days.  Rliodo- 
typos  kerrioides  is  real  pretty  just  now 
with  its  large,  pure  white  flowers  resting 
prettily  among  its  pleasant  green  foliage. 
Rosa  alpina  has  been  giving  us  a  few 
flowers  since  ten  days,  and  Rosa  rugosa 
in  its  different  v  rieties  is  very  showy  in 
bloom.  R.  lutea.  R.  spinossissima  and 
i?.  SaWniV  are  coming  into  flower;  and  a 
few  of  the  yellow  butter-cup  like  flowers 
are  open  today  on  Potentilla  frutlcosa, 
and  Fontanesia  Fortunei  is  just  opening 
its  greenish  yellow  flowers. 

Calycanthus  (strawberry  shrub)  in  its 
several  forms  has  been  in  good  bloom  for 
some  time.  On  account  of  its  pleasant 
fragrance  it  should  have  a  place  in  all 
collections.  Azalea  nudiffora  is  about 
past,  and  A  Vaseyi  passed  out  of  bloom 
about  a  week  ago.  A  calendulacea  is 
now  in  pretty  good  bloom.  The  Cataw- 
biense  hybrids  of  rhododendrons  are  now 
beautiful;  such  varieties  as  Blandyanum, 
Atrosanguinum,  John  Walter,  Roseum 
Elegans,  and  Album  Elegans,  being  very 
attractive. 
Among  the  honeysuckles  some  of  the 


bushy  species  in  bloom  with  us  just  now 
are  Lonicera  orientalis,  L.  Caucasica 
and  L.  Maximowiczii,  with  flowers  not 
very  conspicuous.  Lonicera  Albertii  is  a 
very  pretty  bushy  species  with  fragrant 
rosy  lilac  flowers  and  now  at  its  best. 
It  is  entirely  hardy  here.  The  different 
varieties  of  the  European  woodbine  (Lon- 
icera Periclymenum)  are  now  in  excellent 
bloom  and  are  less  infested  with  aphides 
than  we  have  had  them  before.  For 
some  reason  or  other  they  are  particu- 
larly subject  to  the  attacks  of  plant  lice. 
The  yellow  flowering  species  (Lonicera 
(lava)  and  the  scarlet  trumpet  honey- 
suckle (Z,.  sempervirens)  are  also  in  full 
flower. 

Diervillas  in  their  numerous  forms  will 
be  in  full  bloom  in  a  day  or  t>vo.  D. 
Candida  and  D.  hortensis  rubra  are  now 
at  their  best.  The  Chinese  fringe  (Chion- 
anthus  retusus)  flowered  splendidly;  it  is 
now  about  past,  but  the  American  white 
fringe  C.  Virginica  is  no  sv  very  beautiful 
with  its  fluffy  white  petals. 

The  earliest  flowering  caraganas  are 
past,  but  Caragana  spinosa  is  in  good 
bloom  now.  The  rose  acacia  (Robinia 
hispida)  and  its  variety  Cawuseti  are  at 
present  very  showy,  and  the  clammy 
1  cust  is  coming  into  bloom.  Coronilla 
Emerus  has  a  few  lingering  flowers.  It 
bloomed  quite  freely  this  season. 

Cytisus  purpureus  has  passed  out  of 
bloom,  but  C.  elongafus  is  still  in  good 
flower.  C.  scoparius  (common  broom  )  has 
done  splendidly  this  season;  and  has  been 
a  mass  of  showy  yellow  blossoms  for  the 
past  week.  What  a  lovely  thing  it  is, 
and  it  well  repays  any  special  pains  taken 
to  protect  it  from  zero  weather,  for  it 
will  not  stand  that  with  safety. 

[7e.Y  Hispanica,  a  diminutive  shrub 
with  abundant  yellow  flowers,  is  now 
pretty.  It  seems  to  do  well  with  us  with- 
out much  protection. 

The  bladder  senna  (Colutca  arhores- 
cen.s)  with  clover-like  foliage  and  yellow 
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pea-shaped  flowers  is  coming  info  bloom. 
Wistaria  frutescens  is  in  full  bloom  but  it 
is  not  nearly  as  showy  as  i,s  its  Asiatic 
relative  W.  Sinensis. 

The  Venetian  sumac  {Rhus  Cotinus)  is 
in  bloom,  with  its  greenish  panicles,  and 
Acer  Ginnala.  with  greenish  flowers,  is 
passing  out  of  bloom;  other  shrubs  with 
similar  inconspicuous  flowers  now  in 
bloom  are  some  of  the  euonymuses  such 
as  Americanus,  Yeddoensis,  angustifo- 
lias,  and  verrucosus.  The  only  barberry 
in  flower  just  now  is  B.  stenopbylla,  the 
others  are  past. 

A  few  flowers  still  linger  on  Daphne 
alpina,  and  a  few  may  still  be  found  on 
D.  Genkwa.  Daphne  Cneorum  was  very 
showy  this  season,  but  it  is  past.  The 
common  snowball  has  been  conspicuous 
for  the  pasf  week;  and  the  high  bush 
cranberry  (Viburnum  Opulis),  and  Vibur- 
num pyrifolium  are  in  good  b'ooni.  and 
\  iliuinum  Lentago  •^■\\\he  in  flower  in  a 
(l;iy  iir  two.  Cornus  stolonifera  \s  pass- 
ing oiiL  of  bloom.  [OUN  Dl'NBAR. 

Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May 
23,  '9(5. 


flMERIGflN  HOLLY  TREES. 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  pictures 
of  the  holly  trees  at  my  country  place, 
"Marietta  "  Trees,  and  other  objects, 
have  yet  interfered  with  getting  a  point 
of  view  showing  the  best  shajie  of  the 
liollies.  You  will  notice  No.  1  is  rather 
ill-shaped  at  the  top  and  inclines  to  the 
right.  This  is  due  to  two  limbs  of  a  pecan 
tree  (forty  feet  aw  ay)  reaching  out  over 
and  beyond  the  holly.  1  cut  these  limbs 
awhy  several  years  ago.  Also  No.  2  has 
been  interfered  with  on  the  right  or 
north  side  by  the  nearness  of  a  golden 
willow,  removed  some  vears  since.  The 
height   of  holly   No.  2  is  45   feet.     No.  1 


measures— height  36  feet,  G  inches,  cir- 
cumference of  trunk  18  inches,  above 
ground,  4  feet  G  inches,  and  spread 
of  limbs  (three  different  measurements) 
43,  43  and  45  feet.  Both  trees  are 
trimm  d  up  high  to  clear  the  view  to  the 
westward  and  give  headroom  on  the 
lawn.  The  branches  appearing  on  either 
side  of  the  bare  trunk  of  No.  1  do  not  be- 
long to  it  but  to  a  young  black  walnut 
behind  and  some  distance  beyond  it.  No. 
1,  for  some  reason,  is  a  heavier  bearer  of 
berries  than  No.  2,  and  in  winter  is  a 
mass  of  coral-red  and  green,  more  equal- 
ized in  color  towards  the  top  because  the 
nearer  the  top  the  greater  number  of  ber- 
ries— always. 

I  am  led  to  take  this  occasion  to  sug- 
gest your  saying  a  good  word  for  our 
native  black  mulberry  as  a  shade  and  or- 
namental tree.  A  young  one  may  be  seen 
to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  holly  in  the 
No.  2  picture.  It  is  of  quick  growth  and 
dense  shade,  the  color  and  size  of  its 
leaves  make  handsome  foliage,  the  bark 
is  clean  and  attractive  and  the  tree,  with 
i-oom  enough,  shapes  itself,  or  can  be 
readily  shaped,  to  symmetrical  and  grace- 
ful form.  A  desirable  feature  is  that  it 
does  not  "draw"  the  land,  and  thus  does 
not  affect  the  growth  of  grass  beneath. 
Though  it  is  slow  coming  to  full  bearing 
its  fruit  is  not  to  be  despised.  Indeed, 
when  taken  ripe  from  the  tree,  my  taste 
prefers  it  to  any  of  the  small  fruits  except 
perhaps  the  strawberry. 

Maryland.  Gabku;!,  Dh  Vai,. 

SOME  LILACS. 

(Syringa.) 
Out  of  a  dozen  sorts  that   1   have  culti- 
vated for  fifteen  years  there  only  two  or 
three  that  suit  niv  fancy,  and  at  the  head 
of  the   list   I   place   Rothoniagensis   var. 


rubra,  a  distinct  variety  with  small  leaves, 
bright  reddish  flowers,  and  panicles  of 
extraordinary  large  size  and  of  great 
abundance.  It  is  the  most  free  flowering 
of  all  lilacs.  My  plant  is  over  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  with  its  great  abundance  of 
large  bunches  of  flowers,  which  causes 
the  branches  to  droop  gi-accfully,  and  the 
bright  color  of  the  flowers  makes  the 
plant  very  attracti>e.  Were  I  confined 
to  only  one  variety  it  would  certainly  be 
Kothomagensis. 

My  next  favorite  is  Nana,  which  is  of  a 
<lwarfish  growth,  the  plant  only  a  tain- 
ing  about  8  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  sort,  with  large  compact  trusses 
made  upof  a  numberof  small  spikes,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  dark  reddish  purp  e 
color,  and  is  beautiful  and  attractive. 

Coerulea  Superba  has  a  large  truss 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small 
spikes,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen; 
the  flowers  are  small  and  of  a  very  deli- 
cate appearance,  needing  a  close  examin- 
ation to  see  its  full  beauty;  it  is  described 
as  being  of  a  clear  blue  color;  but  it  looks 
to  me  washy  and  unattractive  in  color. 

Prof.  E.  Stockhardt  has  large  trusses 
of  lavender  colored  flowers,  but  it  also 
has  a  washy  appearance  Vulgaris  Alba 
and  Alba  Grandiflora  have  both  been  shy 
bloomers  with  me.  [This  while  th-y  are 
in  a  youngstate,ischaracteristic  of  them; 
try  Frau  Dammann  and  Marie  Legraye, 
true;  we  have  foundthat  they  bear  earlier 
in  life  and  keep  it  up. — Ed.] 

Siberica  Alba  has  small  narrow  leaves, 
but  it  is  a  good  grower  and  very  free 
flowering,  flowers  whitish  with  a  purple 
tint— a  dirty  white  color.  White  Persian 
is  of  dwarfish  growth,  flowers  of  same 
color  as  Siberian.  [That's  right,  such  is 
the  plain  truth.— Ed.]  Lemoinei  flore 
pleno  has  large  panicles  of  double  or 
semi-double  flowers  of  a  reddish  purple 
color,  but  not  so  bright  in  color  as  Rubella 
fl.  pi.,  which  has  large  double  flowers  of  a 
clear  violet  red,  much  more  bright  and 
attractive  than  Lemoinei. 

Josikjea  is  a  distinct  species,  with  dark 
shining  leaves,  and  purple  flowers  in  June 
after  theother  lilacs  areout  of  bloom.  It 
is  esteemed  for  its  fine  habit  and  foliage. 
Marie  Legraye  has  large  panicles  of 
pure  white  flowers  and  is  very  beautiful. 
[Undoubtedly  the  finest  white  lilac  in  ex- 
istence, but  because  one  has  the  label 
doesn't  mean  he  always  has  the  plant 
true  to  name.— Ed.] 

Virginalis  has  large  compact  panicles 
of  fine  white  flowers,  very  refined  and  deli- 
cate. SouvenirdeLudwigSpath  [The best 
dark  colored  lilac  we  know. — Ed.]  dark 
purplish  red  flowers  and  Frau  Dammann 
with  pure  white  flowers  are  doubtless  the 
two  best  new  varieties.  My  plants  are  not 
yet  large  enough  to  bloom  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Princess  Alexandra,  white; 
Lamarck,  rosy  lilac;  Villosa,  a  species  from 
[apan.  Geo.  S.  Conover. 

Geneva,  N.  V.,  May  15,  1896. 


WISTflRlfl-JESSflMllSES    AND    CLBMflTIS- 
OOLDEN-LEflVED  POPLAR. 

1.  "Are  seedling  wistarias  worth  sav- 
ing? Ours  are  great  seed  bearers  and  we 
have  to  root  out  the  young  plants  We 
have  a  light  lavender  variety  that  blooms 
heavily  in  the  spring,  aj>ain  in  the  fall, 
but  is  never  all  summer  without  bloom. 
We  find  we  can  make  it  bloom  by  turn- 
ing on  irrigation  water  and  soaking  the 
ground  for  three  or  four  days." 

2.  "We  find  our  jessamines  and  clem- 
atis very  impatient  under  irrigation,  the 
least  excess  of  water  causing  the  leaves 
to  fall  and  the  plants  to  show  every  indi- 
cation of  distress." 

3.  "Have  you  grown  the  golden-leaved 
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poplar?    It  is  one  of  our   brightest  of 
fancy-leaved  shrubs,  as  we  cut  it  down  to 
ten  or  twelve  feet  and  use  it  for  a  screen 
to  shut  out  a  vista  of  the  trunks." 
California.  M.  B.  E. 

1.  Seedling  wistarias  are  just  as  good 
and  true  as  those  are  that  are  raised 
from  cuttings,  root  sprouts,  or  layers, 
except  that  they  are  slower  in  coming 
into  bloom;  and  in  the  case  of  the  white- 
flowered  varieties  there  is  no  absolute 
certainty  that  the  seedling  may  be  white 
and  not  blue  flowered.  Both  American 
(  W.frutescens)  and  Chinese  (H'.  Sinensis) 
wistarias  bloom  twice  a  year,  namely  in 
full  measure  in  spring,  and  seatteringly 
later  on.  We  cannot  tell,  without  a  fuller 
description  of  it  than  you  give  us,  what 
the  pale  lavender  one  is,  but  suspect  it 
must  be  the  American  one,  which  is  later 
blooming  than  the  other,  and  never  so 
full,  and  has  shorter,  chunkier  clusters. 
The  effect  of  the  irrigation  after  the  wood 
had  formed  would  be,  we  should  expect, 
as  you  say,  to  throw  the  vines  into  a 
renewed  burst  of  bloom. 

2.  The  effect  of  irrigation  on  jessamines 
and  clematis  we  should  expect  would  be 
as  you  have  found,  but  this  refers  to  the 
large-flowered  clematis  as  Miss  Bateman 
and  Jackmanii  only  and  not  to  the  small 
fleecy-flowered  ones  as  montana,  Flam- 
miila  and  paniculata? 

3.  So  long  as  you  keepthe  golden  pop- 
lar cut  down,  so  long  you  will  be  likely 
to  hold  it  in  good  thrifty  condition  and 
with  fine  foliage.  But  as  a  specimen 
lawn  tree  it  isn't  one  we  would  hanker 
after. 


DOUBLE  FLOWBRED  IHOCK  ORANGE. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  writes:  "Is  it  common  for 
the  mock  orange  (Philadelplms)  to  show 
blossoms  of  both  kinds  like  the  enclosed. 
We  have  two  large  plants  ten  to  twelve 
feet  high  and  as  large  through— that  bear 
every  year  from  half  to  fifth  of  their  crop 
of  double  flowers.  Can  you  tell  us  the 
name  of  this  variety  as  it  is  much  finer 
than  the  other  common  ones  we  have." 

Ans.  The  variety  is,  apparently,  aform 
of  Philadelpbus  coronarius,  and  a  good 
one,  its  flowers  being  whiter  than  usual, 
and  quite  as  fragrant.  The  doubling  is 
not  uncommon,  but  the  proportion  is 
unusual.  Of  course  we  have  a  variety 
with  all  double  flowers,  and  we  have 
before  now  seen  the  double  and  single 
blossoms  on  the  same  plant. 
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This,  more  properlv  speaking.  Azalea 
sinensis,  is  commonly  known  as  the  Jap- 
anese flame-colored  azalea.  It  claims 
China  as  well  as  lapan  for  its  home,  but 
it  probably  reached  us  from  Japan.  It  is 
an  extremely  showy  plant  in  the  open 
garden,  blooming  in  the  middle  of  May, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  plants  groujied 
clo.sely  together,  presents  a  brilliant  mass 
of  color  ranging  from  a  clear  lemon  yel- 
low to  orange  red.  The  common  name 
"flame  colored"  is  appropriate,  but  it  is 
the  flame  color  of  a  brilliant  sunset  that 
it  imitates.  These  plants  are  propagated 
largely  in  Holland,  as  well  asinthiscoun- 
try ,  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  bush 
plantsorstandards.  Thcillustration  here 
given  is  from  a  photograph  taken  May  15 
of  the  present  year,  when  the  bloonis  of 
some  of  the  standards  were  a  little  past 
their  best.  It  comprizes  a  dozen  bush 
and  six  standard  plants.  This  is  the 
third  season  in  which  they  have  blos- 
somed and  they  were  betterbuddcd  this 
spring  than  when  I  obtained  them.  I 
mention  this  to  show   that   these   iilaiits 


can  be  grown  with  fair  success  under 
proper  conditions  even  in  our  climate, 
which  is  so  uncongenial  to  this  genus. 

When  obtained  from  the  nurserv-  their 
ball  of  roots  was  immersed  in  a  tub  of 
water  for  ten  or  more  minutes.  A  safe 
rule  is  to  allow  them  to  remain  immersed 
until  the  air  bubbles  discontinue  rising  to 
the  surface.  Every  air  bvtbble  appearing 
tells  of  a  dry  spot  in  among  the  roots 
where  the  water  has  gone  in  and  driven 
it  out.  As  our  soil  is  a  clay  loam  and 
supposed  to  contain  lime,  which  "they 
say"  is  not  congenial  to  plants  of  this 
class  I  substituted  black  soil  and  leaf 
mould. 

Planting  the  az  lea — and  the  rhododen- 
dron also— req uires  certain  speci fie  details , 
upon  which  the  success  or  failure  depends. 
The  immersion  spoken  of  above  is  one, 
and  a  thoroughly  pounded,  compacted 
soil  surrounding  the  ball  of  roots,  when 
planted  out,  is  another.  Thiir  roots  are 
minutely  fibrous,  almost  hair-like,  and 
multitudinous  in  number,  and  embrace 
and  permeate  the  soil  immediately  sur- 
rounding them,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
"ball"  of  roots  can  be  carried  around,  and 
in  fact  roughly  treated,  without  much 
soil  being  shaken  off.  When  these  hard 
balls  are  planted  in  the  ordinary  loose 
soil,  and  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  shed 
all  water  falling  upon  them;  it  escaping 
into  the  surrounding  loose  soil,  which 
their  roots  do  not  penetrate  to  anj^  great 
extent.  Gradually  the  ball  becomes  dry 
and  weakness  and  death  follows. 

I  dig  a  hole  some  four  inches  wider  all 
round  than  the  ball  to  be  planted,  setting 
it  at  a  depth  equal  to  that  it  occupied  in 
the  nursery,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
earth  stain  upon  the  stem.  Then  break 
down  the  soil  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
hole  a  few  inches  deep  at  a  time,  pounding 
each  layer  hard  with  a  brick,  rammer  or 
anything  that  will  pound  it  hard,  gradu- 
allv  filling  up  even  with  the  surface,  the 
object  being  to  have  all  the  soil  in  the 
bed,  in  between  the  plants,  as  compact  as 
it  is  in  among  the  roots.  Then  the  water 
will  go  where  it  can  benefit  them.  Mine 
are  planted  quite  thickly,  in  fact  the 
branches  almost  touch  each  other.  The 
standards  are  distributed  among  the 
bush  forms  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
viewed  from  our  porch  it  gives  two  tiers 
of  bloom.  When  planted  permanently 
more  room  should  be  allowed  each  plant. 
After  flowering  all  seed  pods  are  cut  or 
pinched  off,  so  as  to  (  How  what  energj- 
the  plant  would  naturally  expend  in  ma- 
turing them  to  be  devoted  towards  pro- 
ducing flower  buds  for  next  season's 
bloom.  Planted  in  among  them  are  a  few 
plants  of  Callirrlioe  inro/ucrafa, the  crim- 
son flowered  poppy  mallow,  which  trail 
upon  the  ground,  and  give  their  pleasing 
flowers  all  summer.  Occasionally  one 
becomes  obtrusive  and  appropriates  an 
azalea  for  a  trellis  but  it  is  dislodged,  as 
nothing  should  interfere  with  the  full  ma- 
turity of  the  azalea.  When  fall  comes 
the  plants  are  lifted  and  treated  to  the 
same  tub  bath  again,  as  they  should  go 
into  winter  quarters  without  a  suspicion 
of  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  then  planted 
in  any  box  or  boxes  that  come  handy- 
soap  boxes  are  good— and  then  wintered 
in  a  cellar  where  the  tem])erature  ranges 
from  32°  to  -4-5°.  They  remain  there 
until  about  April  25,  when  they  once 
more  undergo  their  semi-annual  bath  and 
are  planted  out. 

In  another  part  of  my  grounds  is  a 
group  of  smaller  plants  that  have  passed 
their  third  winter  in  the  open  ground, 
well  protected  with  leaves  and  a  box 
placed  over  them,  but  they  are  not  as 
--  igorousasthosccntertained  in  the  cellar. 


In  order  to  get  detail  in  the  picture 
illustrated,  the  camera  was  placed  quite 
closely  to  the  plants,  so  that  their  rela- 
tive pisition  in  the  bed  is  not  shown. 
The  bed,  part  of  which  they  occupy,  runs 
out  into  the  lawn  like  a  bay  across  which 
you  see  the  lawn.  The  border  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  azaleas  is  the  multi- 
named  Astilbe Japoniea,  also  known  as 
Hoteia  Japoniea  and  Spiraea  Japoniea, 
which  will  soon  be  in  bloom.  Those  to 
the  left  are  perennial  phlox  and  to  the 
immediate  left  of  them  is  a  group  of  col- 
umbines. W.  C.  Egan. 

Egandale,  Chicago,  May  22,  '96. 

[We  may  say  that  Azalea  mollis  (Rho- 
dodendron sinense)  is  perfectly  hardy  at 
Dosoris,  and  too,  seemingly  here  in  Pitts- 
burg While  its  flowers  are  not  as  bril- 
liantly colored  as  are  many  of  the  Ghent 
varieties,  its  blossoms  are  larger  and 
more  pleasing,  and  better  still,  the  plants 
bear  moving  with  more  impunity.  For 
winter  forcing  in  the  greenhouse  they  are 
very  good. — Ed.] 


The  Burr  Oak  and  Green  Ash  for 
DRY  CLIMATES. — In  Rural  Life  a  Nebraska 
farmer  is  quoted  as  saying  "One  lesson 
apparently  taught  by  the  drouth  is  that 
some  varieties  of  forest  trees  generally 
planted  are  unsuited  for  our  dry  climate. 
*  *  *  This  spring  the  maples  are  about 
all  dead,  catalpas  more  than  half  and 
walnuts  about  one-fourth  dead,  while 
burr  oaks  and  green  ash  are  all  alive  and 
growing."  And  the  editor.  Prof.  L.  J. 
Budd,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  remarks.  "We  have 
watched  the  behavior  of  the  burr  oak  and 
the  green  ash  during  the  drouth  and  find 
no  native  trees  have  stood  it  better.  In 
the  blue  grass  sod  on  the  college  campus 
with  blue  clay  100  feet  thick  near  the  sur- 
face, our  single  specimen  of  burr  oak 
twenty  or  more  years  old  kept  up  its 
growth  and  bright  green  expression  of 
leaf,  while  hackberry,  hard  maple,  box 
elder,  and  other  trees  near  it  had  a  pinched 
and  starved  expression.  Our  rows  of 
green  ash  also  held  up  bravely  when  the 
earth  was  driest  and  hottest.  Of  the  trees 
planted  on  dry  knolls  of  the  cuts  of  the 
NortheiTi  Pacific  road  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  burr  oak  and  green  ash  have 
stood  it  best  of  all,  but  the  burr  oak  is 
now  king  in  size  and  thrift.  It  is  also  the 
best  tree  on  the  high  land  near  Devil's 
Lake  in  Dakota." 

KtELREUTERIA       PANICULATA.  —  C.      P., 

Davenport,  Iowa,  asks:  "What  is  the 
name  of  the  tree  of  which  I  enclose  a 
a  leave.  None  of  the  gardeners  here 
know  it.  I  think  it  is  from  seed  picked 
up  in  Washington.  The  tree  is  about  6 
years  old  andSfeethigh, perfectly  hardy." 

.4ns.  It  is  Koelreiiteria  paniculata,  a 
little  tree  from  Northern  China,  and  one 
of  the  most  desirable  you  can  have  in 
your  garden.  It  bears  terminal,  large, 
compound  panicles  of  small  yellow  flow- 
ers in  summer  after  the  bulk  of  the  pretty 
flowered  trees  have  done  blooming,  and 
then  after  the  flowers  come  inflated  blad- 
dery seed  vessels  most  as  attractive  as 
the'flowers.  Look  in  Gardening,  Vol.  II, 
July  15,  1894,  and  page  353,  and  you 
will  there  see  the  most  beautiful  and 
truthful  illustration  of  this  tree  ever 
published. 

The  Lilacs  Won't  Bloom.— H.  B.,  St. 
Louis,  writes:  "I  have  some  white- 
flowered  lilac  bushes  that  were  planted 
five  years  ago,  and  they  have  had  no 
bloom  so  far.  They  stand  about  six  feet 
apart  and  are  "healthy  and  strong. 
Should  they  not  have  bloomed  before 
now?"  .4ns.  Young  lilacs  are  often  very 
disappointing   in  this   respect,  and   some 
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varieties,  notably  Alba  Grandiflora,  are 
particularly  shy  blooming  in  a  young 
state.  If  your  ground  is  very  firmly 
packed  so  as  to  induce  a  short-jointed 
firm,  rather  than  a  gross,  soft  growth, 
the  bushes  will  run  to  flower  buds  more 
than  before;  root  pruning  also  is  apt  to 
accomplish  the  same  end. 


Roses. 


SOME  EXPERIENCE  WIT«  NEW  OR   RECENTLY 
INTRODUCED  ROSES. 

Helen  Keller  at  present  does  not  in- 
dicate a  strong  growth;  excessive  propa- 
gation may  account  for  this  in  part.  The 
color  is  good,  brilliant  rosy  cerise;  shell- 
shaped  flower,  free  blooming  and  fragrant. 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  a 
charming  rose,  color  ivory  white,  petals 
of  good  substance;  large  reflexed  flower, 
globular  form;  a  fairly  strong  grower, 
and  it  forces  well.  I  fear  this  rose  will 
not  prove  entirely  hardy  in  our  northern 
climate,  as  the  past  winter  has  made 
havoc  with  the  plants,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  its  sister,  Margaret  Dickson, 
grown  by  the  same  originator. 

Mrs.  k.  G.  Sharm.\n  Crawford,  a 
plant  of  medium  growth;  color  deep  rosy 
pink,  the  outer  petals  shorter  than  the 
inner;  imbricated  form,  free  flovi-ering;  if 
large  enough  in  flower,  will  make  a  good 

Clio,  a  plant  of  remarkably  strong 
growth,  with  almost  a  climbing  or  pillar 
tendency;  wood  very  thorny,  large  spines; 
color  of  flower  delicate  flesh,  shaded  in 
center  to  pink;  of  globular  form;  a  verj' 
free  bloomer.  This  rose  is  so  strong  in 
its  growth,  and  so  attractive  in  color 
that  it  must  prove  an  attractive  garden 
variety. 

Paul's  Single  White  is  a  vcrj' attract- 
ive flower  having  a  single  row  of  pure 
white  petals,  with  yellow  stamens;  plant 


a  good  grower  and  bloom  quite  fragrant. 

Paul's  Pink  Rover,  color  very  pale 
pink,  strong  sweet  perfume;  strong 
grower  suitable  for  a  pillar  rose. 

Paul's  Early  Blush,  a  very  good 
grower;  large  fine  shaped  flower;  color 
light  silvery  blush. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  plant  medium 
in  growth,  an  excellent  bedding  rose  for 
summer;  color  of  flower  bright  velvety 
scarlet,  with  long  buds;  a  free  bloomer, 
altogether  good. 

Spencer,  in  color,  satiny  pink;  in  form 
like  Baroness  Rothschild,  but  with  more 
substance,  though  the  plant  is  not  more 
vigorous,  or  hardy  than  the  latter,  and  I 
prefer  the  Baroness. 

The  Penzance  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars  are 
a  charming  addition  to  thisclassof  roses, 
possessing  the  robust  vigor  of  the  old 
sweet  briar  and  in  addition  a  variety  of 
color  from  deep  rose  to  dark  crimson, 
blush,  pure  white  blushed  with  rose,  and 
soft  copper  with  metallic  lustre,  and  they 
all  have  the  delicious  sweet  briar  scent  of 
foUage  and  flower.  The  varieties.  Lord 
and  Lady  Penzance,  seem  to  be  the  most 
delicate  in  growth.      Wm.  H.  Spooner. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


ROSES. 

Those  of  recent  introduction  that  are 
desirable  for  the  amateur  because  of  their 
distinctive  character  in  colors,  free  flow- 
ering qualities,  and  hardiness  are: 

Mme.  Caroline  Testout,  a  lovely  ilear 
bright  pink  of  the  largest  size,  in  habit 
and  form  of  flower  somewhat  resembling 
La  France,  but  with  larger  and  finer 
blooms.  If  good  strong  plants  are  set 
out  early  in  the  spring  they  will  bloom 
continuously  all  summer  till  frost  comes, 
and  with  very  slight  protection  can  be 
carried  through  our  ordinary  winters 
quite  safely.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class 
as  La  France  (Hvb.  Tea). 

Captain  Havward,H.  T.,is  of  a  bright 
crimson  shade   of  carmine,  a  new  color, 


and  it  is  an  exceedingly  fine  and  attract- 
ive flower,  of  large  size;  the  foliage  is  also 
very  attractive— a  very  free  blooming 
variety. 

Helen  Keller,  H.  T.,  although  quite 
new  and  scarce  yet  will  soon  become  a 
great  favorite  because  of  its  beautiful 
shade  of  rosy  cerise  color  and  large,  hand- 
some and  well  built  flowers.  It  is  very 
free  for  this  class  of  roses. 

Mme.  Jos.  Combet  is  another  of  the 
H.  T.  class  and  as  I  saw  it  in  Europe  last 
year  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  gems 
among  roses — having  beautifully  shaped 
flowers,  creamy  white,  the  center  rose 
and  pale  yellow  blended,  forming  a  very 
charming  combination.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  free. 

Mme.  Jos.  Bonnaire,  H.  T.,  bright 
China  rose  with  reverse  of  petals  a  silvery 
pink,  is  a  very  large  flower  in  the  way  of 
Paul  Neyron. 

Marchioness  of  Downshire,  H.  T., 
satin  or  soft  pink  shaded  with  rose;  a 
large  handsome  flower  and  a  very  vigor- 
ous growing  plant. 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry— pearl 
white,  a  very  large,  fine,  well-built  flower 
of  great  substance,  with  fine,  handsome 
foliage. 

Marchioness  of  Lorne,  a  beautiful 
clear  rose  pink,  fragrant  flower,  and  very 
free  flowering  rose. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  H.R., 
is  another  very  free,  vigorous  grower,  but 
hardly  as  desirable  as  some  other  kinds. 

Mlle.  Susanna  de  RodocanachiIs  not 
exactly  a  new  rose  but  if  it  were  not  one  of 
the  very  best  roses  of  its  class  ever  intro- 
duced, its  ten-ible  name  would  have  killed 
it  ere  this;  its  sterling  qualities,  however, 
commend  it  to  all. 

Calocarpa— Hybrid  Rugosa,  will  prove 
a  charming  addition  to  those  who  ad- 
mire this  class  and  their  lovely  single 
flowers,  bright  glo-ssv  foliage  and  hand- 
some fruit. 
Carmine  Pillar  is  a  single  flowering 
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climber  of  extra  strong  habit,  and  when 
in  full  flower  it  presents  an  exceedingly 
attractive  picture  as  a  pillar  or  for  cover- 
ing trellis  or  arch.  This  is  oneol  the  very 
best  roses  known. 

Crimson  Rambler  with  its  magnificent 
clusters  of  bright  crimson  flowers  has  the 
ability  to  grow  up  and  cover  a  large 
space  in  a  single  sea.son.  If  these  last  two 
were  allowed  to  grow  over  rock  work, 
rough  trellises  or  any  similar  position  ac 
random,  with  just  sufficient  tying  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  tearing  them  to  pieces — 
what  a  glorious  sight  they  would  present 
every  June,  at  least  they  have  done  this 
with  me  so  far.  John  N.  May. 

Summit,  N.  J. 


A  Green  RosE.-H.B.,St.  Louis,  writes: 
"I  have  a  green  rose  among  the  small 
plants  I  raised  last  fall;  is  it  common, 
and  has  it  a  name?  The  flower  is  .small 
and  perfectly  green."  Ans.  The  green- 
flowered  rose  is  quite  a  curiosity,  and 
belongs  to  the  Bengal  or  monthly  class. 
It  isn't  new  at  all;  we  have  known  of  it 
since  ever  we  remember  roses.  The  flower 
is  somewhat  small,  but  perfectly  green, 
and  scentless.  It  is  usually  referred  to  as 
China  rose  viridiflora  or  Rosa  Bengale 
verte. 


The  Greenhouse. 


FOmSBTTIflS. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Gardening  a  lady 
subscriber  tolls  of  her  very  successful 
treatment  of  this  favorite  plant.  The 
writer  once  worked  in  an  establishment 
where  several  hundred  plants  were  grown 
for  their  cut  "blooms."  As  it  may  inter- 
est some  of  the  readers  of  Gardening  or 
better  yet  induce  some  one  who  knows  a 
better  way,  to  tell  us  of  it,  I  give  the 
method  of  growing  them  in  the  place 
referred  to.  When  the  heads  or  bracts  had 
been  all  cut  about  the  holidays, theplants 
were  "heeled  in"  under  a  bench  in  one  ot 
the  houses  where  they  would  be  shaded 
from  the  sun.  and  free  from  drip  from  the 
bench  overhead.  They  remained  there 
until  the  first  week  in  June.  They  were 
then  taken  up  and  pruned  back  to  one  or 
two  eyes  from  the  old  wood.  The  strong- 
est canes  were  allowed  two  eyes,  the 
weaker  ones  one. 

The  soil  used  was  silted  or  screened, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  well  rotted 
manure  which  was  screened  also  was 
added.  To  this  mixture  was  added 
enough  coarse  sand  to  keep  it  open,  and 
over  all  was  spread  a  moderate  dressing 
of  a  fertilizer,  'Blood  and  Bone."  The 
effect  of  this  last  ingredient  was  plainly 
visible  in  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plants,  their  dark  green  leaves  and  in  the 
deep  color  of  the  bracts  or  heads.  The 
|)otting  material  having  been  thoroughly 
mixed  by  repeated  turnings,  the  plants 
were  potted  in  it.  A  few  pieces  of  broken 
])Ots  were  laid  over  the  hole  in  the  pot, 
and  on  these  was  put  a  handful  or  twoot 
coarse  rotten  manure,  and  then  some 
soil.  The  plants  came  next  and  more  soil 
was  worked  between  the  ro  ts  and 
pounded  in  firmly  with  a  stick,  sufficient 
space  was  left  at  the  top  to  hold  enough 
water  to  moisten  the  earth  in  the  pot,  so 
that  in  watering  it  was  only  necessary  to 
fill  up  this  space.  The  plants  being 
))otted  were  placed  on  a  bench  in  one  of 
the  houses  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  until 
they  made  a  strong  start  to  grow.  They 
were  then  taken  outside  and  the  pots 
plunged  three  fourths  of  theirdepth  in  the 
ground,  in  an  open,  sunny   place,  and  far 


enough  apart  to  prevent  crowding  as 
they  grew.  All  weak  growths  were 
removed  as  they  showed  themselves, 
nothing  being  allowed  to  stand  that  did 
not  promise  a  head  of  bloom.  About  the 
middle  of  July  a  few  of  the  very  strongest 
canes  were  topped,  which  caused  them  to 
give  two  heads.  The  pots  were  frequently 
turned  around  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
rooting  through  the  bottom  into  the 
earth,  as  this  would  check  the  plants 
when  taken  up  for  housing. 

This  housing  was  done  from  the  10th 
to  the  15th  of  September.  A  deep  bench 
was  filled  up  with  soil  the  same  as  before, 
but  not  screened .  The  plants  were  brought 
in  and  turned  out  of  their  pots  and 
planted  out  in  this  bench,  erect  if  there 
was  room,  and  if  not  they  werelaid  down 
and  the  balls  covered  with  soil.  When  all 
were  in,  they  received  a  good  watering 
and  as  they  grew,  an  occasional  syringing 
from  the  hose.  They  never  failed  to 
respond  to  this  treatment.  Heads  were 
cut  measuring  21  inches  in  diameter, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  cut  was  over  16 
inches  and  of  a  deep  rich  color.  When  the 
crop  was  sold  the  plants  were  lifted  from 
the  bench  and  heeled  in  as  before  without 
being  pruned.  It  is  important  that  the 
drainage  be  good  where  they  are  plunged 
as  too  much  water  will  be  injurious, 
especially  in  time  of  muchrain.  In  plant- 
ing the  poinsettias  in  the  bench,  they 
were  allowed  when  laid  down  to  overlap 
each  other  three  fourths  of  their  length, 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  grow,  every 
cane  turned  up  and  occupied  its  proper 
space.  Many  of  the  plantsrequired  three 
gallon  pots,  being  so  large.  P.  F. 


SANDER'S  BOUOfllNVlLLEfl. 

Thisisadwarfformof  the  well  known  />'. 
glabra,  and  was  recently  introduced  to 
us  by  Sander,  the  orchid  man  of  England. 
The  bougainvilleas  are  gorgeous,  vigor- 
ous, woody  vines,  but  more  of  a  shrubby 
nature  than  of  a  wandering  disposition. 
B.  glabra  and  B.  speciosa,  both  from 
Brazil,  are  the  two  species  in  common 
cultivation.  While  they  behave  nicely 
out  of  doors  in  summer  they  like  warm 
quarters  in  winter.  Their  flowers  are 
comparatively'  slender,  tubular  and  ol 
themselves  have  no  striking  beauty,  their 
great  floral  beauty,  like  that  ol  the  poin- 
settia,  con.sists  of  the  vivid  purplish  rose 
bracts  that  surround  the  blossoms.  San- 
der's bougainvillea  is  a  dwarf  or  shrub 
form  of  the  viney  parent,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly desirable  one.  It  is  easy  to  grow, 
and  much  more  accommodating  to  cul- 
tural conditions  than  its  more  spreading 
typical  relative.  It  also  blooms  with 
moderate  freedom,  and  by  restricting  its 
pot  room  and  humoring  it  as  regards 
feeding,  watering  and  resting  we  can 
have  it  in  bloom  at  most  any  time,  and 
we  can  easily  grow  it  as  a  big  house 
plant.  Although  it  was  quite  expensive 
last  year,  it  is  now  offered  for  sale  at 
nearly  the  price  asked  for  geraniums. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


BERRIES  IN  JUNE. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  composed 
mosth'  of  water.  The  fruitgrower  should 
then  know  how  to  guard  against  seasons 
of  drouth  and  preserve  the  natural  moist- 
ure of  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  in  two 
ways.  First. — By  irrigation,  which  is 
practicable  only  in  certain  favored  locali- 
ties by  ditches  and  canals  and  by  various 
])uniping  devices,  pipes  and  drains,  nect-s- 


sarily  limited  in  extent,  and  then  only 
with  considerable  expense.  Second. — By 
retaining  moisture  already  in  the  soil  by 
mulching.  This  may  be  practiced  by  all. 
Well  prepared  ground  receives  sufficient 
moisture  in  spring  to  fully  mature  the 
largest  crop.  Tons  of  moisture  from 
every  acre  are  escaping  daily  in  the  grow- 
ing season. 

The  best  and  most  practical  way  to 
preserve  this  moisture  and  place  it  just 
where  it  is  most  available  for  plant  use  is 
by  frequent  shallow  cultivation,  forming 
a  fine  earth  mulch.  This  applies  to  gar- 
dens and  all  hoed  crops.  Where  soil  can- 
not all  be  cultivated  as  with  small  fruits 
then  manure,  leaves,  straw,  clover, marsh 
hay,  or  any  material  to  shade  the  ground 
and  retard  evaporation. 

With  coarse  mulch,  close  around  fruit 
plants,  and  a  fine  earth  mulch  between 
the  rows,  large  crops  may  be  carried 
safely  through  .severe  drouths.  Com- 
mence at  once  and  continue  until  products 
are  mature. 

The  new  spring  planted  strawberry 
plant  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  fruit 
the  first  season.  Pick  off"  all  fruit  stems 
as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Three  methods  of  training  the  straw- 
berry are  in  use.  The  hill  system,  where 
all  runners  are  removed.  The  narrow 
row,  where  only  part  of  new  runners  are 
allowed  to  form  plants;  and  the  lull 
matted  row,  where  plants  are  allowed  to 
fill  all  the  space,  excepting  a  narrow  path 
between  rows.  All  have  advocates  and 
all  have  special  merits,  depending  on  soil, 
climate,  variety  and  grower.  The  full 
matted  row  is  most  used,  being  easiest 
to  manage.  Guard  against  having  too 
many  plants  in  a  small  space.  They  con- 
sume moisture,  suffer  from  drouth  and 
produce  small  berries.  Each  plant  should 
have  from  four  to  six  inches  square  space 
in  which  to  grow  and  mature  its  fruits. 

When  new  canes  of  the  raspberries  and 
blackberries  are  15  or  IS  inches  high, 
pinch  off"  the  top  about  three  inches. 
This  will  cause  side  branches  to  grow, 
making  well  formed  bushes,  and  greatly 
increase  the  bearing  surface  of  the  canes. 

Sparta,  Wis.  M.  A.  Thayer. 


FEflCflES  AND  CHERRIES. 

Peaches  thrive  in  Philadelphia  city  gar- 
dens and  last  in  a  healthy  condition  for 
years.  There  are  trees  there  15  to  20 
years  old.  A  few  years  ago  our  State 
Horticvdtural  Association  published  a 
list  of  the  most  popular  sorts,  obtained 
through  answers  to  inquiries  sent  to 
every  county  in  the  state.  It  was  ar- 
ranged in  three  sections,  early,  medium 
and  late.  I  will  name  three  of  each  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  they  were  preferred. 
Early — Mountain  Rose,  Alexand  r  and 
Amsden.  Medium — Crawford's  Early, 
Oldmixon  and  Stump  the  World.  Late- 
Crawford's  Late,  Smock  and  Sal  way.  I 
would  say  in  regard  to  this  list,  Alexan- 
der is  much  earlier  than  Mountain  Rose. 
If  not  desirous  of  a  very  early  one  I  would 
prefer  the  latter,  a  white  fleshed, excellent 
variety.  All  the  sorts  named  are  free- 
stones. As  a  rule,  the  largest  varieties 
are  the  late  ones;  and  most  of  those 
bought  as  canned  fruit  are  of  this  class. 
A  second  three  each,  early,  medium  and 
late,  from  the  Pennsvlvania  list  would  be 
Troth's  Early,  WaUi  I. .,,.1,1,1  Wilder;  Fos- 
ter, Early  York  ami  Sns.pK  iKiima;  Mor- 
ris White,  Wager  ••iiul  \V.imI\  l.atc. 

Is  it  as  well  to  |)lauL  llic  slunes  and 
raise  one's  own  peach  trees?  Yes,  it  is 
just  as  well,  when  to  have  a  particular 
kind  to  ripen  at  a  certain  season  is  no 
object;  and  seedlings  are  generally  vigor- 
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ous  and  long  lived.  As  a  rule,  a  seedling 
is  good  for  sometliing,  sometimes  very 
good,  and  rarely  good  for  nothing. 
F^eaches  do  not  like  to  be  in  wet,  badly 
drained  ground.  But  because  they  are 
often  found  in  neglected  orchai<ds  in  the 
peach  growing  states,  do  not  get  the 
idea  that  they  want  no  good  food.  Feed 
them  well  and  do  not  let  ihem  overbear. 

letting  the  trees  go  unpruned  results  in 
the  young,  fruit  bearing  twigs  being  all 
on  the  ends  of  young  branches,  lust 
think  of  the  empty  space  the  branches  of 
such  a  tree  spread  over,  which  ought  to 
be  occupied  by  fruitful  twigs!  Commence 
to  prune  the  trees  from  the  start.  In  the 
summer  while  the  trees  are  growing, 
pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  strong  shoots,  to 
force  out  the  side  ones,  and  in  the  winter 
prune  a  little  here  and  there,  when  it  will 
result  in  making  a  bushy  tree. 

Our  fruit  growers  here  do  not  look  on 
the  cherrj-  as  such  a  sure  fruit  as  the 
peach.  Not  but  what  it  blossoms  and 
i)cars  regularly,  but  between  the  curculio 
and  the  birds  the  fruit  has  a  hard  time  of 
it.  Then,  too,  some  of  our  fruit  men  say 
the  tree  does  not  do  well  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock,  and  that  they  prefer  the  Mazzard, 
but  this  seems  something  of  a  local  com- 
pl.-iint  so  far,  the  Mahaleb  being  preferred 
by  a  great  many.  To  refer  to  our  State 
Horticultural  Association's  report  again, 
I  find  the  cherry  list  stands  thus,  pre- 
ferred in  the  order  named:  Hearts  and 
Bigarreaus— Black  Tartarian,  Covernor 
Wood,  Napoleon,  Yellow  Sjjanish,  Black 
Eagle,  and  Ohio  Beauty.  Of  .Morellos 
and  Dukes— Early  Richmond,  May  Duke, 
English  Morello,  Montmorencj-,  Reine 
Hortense  and  Late  Duke.  For  a  very 
early  kind  the  Early  Purple  Ouignc should 
lie  planted.  It  is  so  early  that  it  seems 
the  blossoming  is  hardly  over  before  ripe 
fruit  appears,  and  it  is  a  good  kind,  too. 
And  for  a  late  one  take  the  English  Mo- 
rello.   It  is  the  only  one  of  a  large  collec- 


tion noticed  that  escapes  the  robins.  It 
ripens  here  after  June,  when  the  birds 
find  abundance  of  wild  ones  ripe  and 
other  fruit  besides,  hence  this  Morello 
escapes  them.  It  is  a  satisfactory  sort, 
too,  in  hanging  on  the  tree  a  long  time 
without  decaying. 

The  cherry  does  not  escape  with  so  few 
enemies  as  the  peach.  The  curculio,  so 
destructive  to  the  plum,  is  its  enemy  as 
well,  and  has  to  be  met  by  sprayings  with 
insecticides,  as  recommended  for  the  plum. 
The  stung  fruit  does  not  fall  as  in  the 
case  of  the  plum  and  the  apple.  The  rot 
is  a  well  known  evil,  destroying  great 
quantities  of  fruit.  Spraying  of  the  trees, 
while  not  curing  fruit  affected,  prevents 
the  spread  of  the  fungus  spores,  and  is  to 
be  recommended,  and  it  should  be  com- 
menced before  the  leaves  unfold,  to  de- 
stroy the  fungus  which  may  have  lived 
overwinter  in  the  twigs  and  other  places. 

Philadelphia.  J.  Meeh.\n. 


Pear  Blight.— H.  B.  writes:  "On  iwo 
of  my  pear  trees  the  leaves  turned  black 
last  fall,  and  I  cut  the  branches  off  into 
the  trunk;  this  spring  young  leaves 
started  out  nicely,  but  they  have  now 
turned  black.  Should  I  dig  out  and 
remove  these  diseased  trees  and  n  place 
with  healthy  ones,  or  would  the  young 
trees  become  diseased?"  Ans.  By  all 
means  root  out  the  diseased  trees,  care- 
fully removing  all  pieces  of  roots  left  in 
the  ground,  then  remove  the  soil  from 
where  the  old  tree  grew  and  replace  it 
with  fresh  soil;  now  replant  with  new 
healthy  stock.  In  renewing  the  soil  it  is 
enough  to  throw  out  a  load  of  earth 
from  each  tree  hole  a  little  to  one  side, 
and  throw  back  from  there  into  the  hole 
enough  soil  as  an  equivalent;  this  saves 
carting.  Our  experience  has  proved  sat- 
isfactorily to  us  that  j'oung  pear  trees 
planted  in  the  same  holes  from  which 
blighted    specimens    had     recently     been 


removed  soon    took    the    disease   them- 
selves. 


Miscellaneous. 


XflNTHOCERflS-FINK    CHERRY    BLOSSOMS- 
EARLY  COSMOS. 

1.  I  want  to  tell  you  my  experience 
with  the  seed  of  Xa'nthoceras  sorbifolia 
which  you  kindly  sent  me  last  fall.  I 
planted  eight  seeds  in  a  small  grape 
basket  set  to  the  rim  in  a  cold  frame 
according  to  previous  direction  given  to 
readers  of  Gardening.  This  was  on 
September  26.  November  25  I  found  one 
of  the  seeds  had  sprouted,  but  on  attempt- 
ing to  examine  it  too  closely  inadvert- 
ently broke  the  sprout  off.  This  has  since 
lingered  along,  but  will  probably  never 
.imount  to  anything.  All  the'  others 
came  but  one  and  I  have  now  five  seed- 
ling plants.  Four  have  fine  green  foliage. 
On  the  other  the  foliage  is  not  so  abund- 
ant and  it  is  of  a  light  straw  color.  That 
it  should  continue  to  keep  this  color,  is 
rather  curious  is  it  not?  I  propose  shortly 
to  transplant  these  seedlings  to  such 
position  as  I  expect  to  keep  them  in  per- 
manently, and  make  provision  to  shelter 
them  during  the  winter.  This  is  accord- 
intitoyour   previous  directions   I  think? 

2.  Among  the  curious  effects  of  this 
season's  phenomenal  weather,  we  have 
had  pink  cherry  blossoms  and  (3)  what 
1  consider  still  more  rare,  I  now  have  in 
bloom  cosmos.  The  seed  was  planted 
indoors  between  the  middle  and  last  of 
February.  The  variety  was  the  Giants 
of  California,  but  both  plants  and  flowers 
are  small.  H.  R.  V. 

Philadelphia,  May  20,  1896. 

1.  Glad  to  know  that  you  have  been 
so  successful  with  thexanthoccras  plants. 
Yes,  plant  them  to  permanent  quarters. 
The  yellow-leaved  plant  is  not  strange, 
such  things  often  occur  among  tree  seed- 
lings, it  will  probably  die. 

2.  Something  we  had  not  before 
heard  of. 

3.  Nothing  uncommon.  No  doubt 
your  cosmos  plants  were  pot  grown 
or  otherwise  restricted  in  root  room, 
which  enervating  condition  is  almost 
sure  to  run  them  to  bloom;  after  they  are 
planted  out  and  start  into  vigoVous 
growth,  and  the  buds  now  formed  have 
all  opened,  probably  the  plants  will  stop 
flowering  and  devote  their  complete 
attention  to  growing,  till  next  Septem- 
ber or  October,  when  they  will  return  to 
blooming  in  good  earnest. 


Multiplier  Onions. —E.  J.,  Wacha- 
preague,  Va.,  asks;  "How  should  I  raise 
sets  of  the  Multiplier  onions?  Do  you 
merely  let  the  onions  stav  in  the  ground 
and  then  separate  them  as  you  do  garlic, 
and  if  so  how  long  do  you  let  them  stay 
in  the  ground?"  Ans.  Plant  the  sets  in 
rows  a  foot  apart  in  earliest  spring.  If 
you  want  them  for  use,  pluck  and  use 
them  as  soon  as  you  think  the  young 
green  onions  are  big  enough  to  eat;  but  if 
you  want  them  for  sets,  let  them  alone  to 
mature,  when  instead  of  forming  one 
bulb  only  all  the  larger  ones  will  split  up 
into  a  nest  of  manv  bulbs.  If  you  arc 
growing  for  sets,  at  plantingtime'use  the 
larger  sets,  as  these  are  almost  sure  to 
multiply,  the  smallest  ones  mav  not  the 
same  season. 

Gardening  fills  a  niche  no  other  horti- 
cultural can  or  does  at  present.  It  is 
unique.  J.  B.  0. 
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GARDEN 


o  Is  gotten  up  for  It*  readers  and  In  theli 

It  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to  make  li 

If  It  does  not  exactly   suit  your  case 

write  and  tell  us  what  you  want.    It  Is  oui 


ASK  ANY  QUESTIONS  you  please  about  plants, 
Bowers,  frulta,  vegetables  or  other  practical  gardening 
matters.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them . 

SEND  us  NOTES  of  your  experience  In  gardening  In 
any  line-  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  may  be 
enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  failures, 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SEND  us  Photographs  or  sketches  of  you 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  frulta,  vegetables,  or 
nortlcuitiiral  appliances  that  we  may  have  them  en- 
graved for  GARDENING. 


An  old  fashioned  cottage  garden   (lUus.)  .   . 

Notes  on  spring  flowers 

Questions  about  narcissus 

The  wild  garden 

Flower  garden  notes 

Spurioi^s  verbenas  .   .       

Degenerate  cannas  from  seed 

trees  and  shrubs. 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  bloom 

American  holly  trees  (2  illus.) 

Wistaria— Jessamines— Clematis 

Double.flowered  mock  orange 

Azalea  mollis  (illus.) 

Burr  oak  and  green  ash  for  dry  climates  .   . 

Koelreuteria  pauiculata '   ' 

The  lilacs  won't  bloom      

ROSES. 

New  or  recently  introduced  roses 

A  green  rose 

the  greenhouse. 

Poiusettias  

Sander's  bougainvillea  (illus.) 

THE  fruit    garden. 

Berries  in  June         .... 

Peaches  and  cherries 

Pear  blight  .   .  

miscellaneous. 
Xanthoceras— Pink  cherry  blossoms— Cosmos  . 
Multiplier  onions 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

The  vegetable  garden 


Wild  Fire  Pinks  {Silene  Virginica).— 
Oh  how  lovely!  Scattered  hither  and 
thither,  all  over  the  almost  perpendicular, 
high  rocky  banks  in  Allegheny  county  we 
beheld,  from  the  railroad  train  windows, 
the  other  day,  these  vivid  beauties  in  all 
their  dazzling  glory,  and  bigger  and 
brighter  and  lovelier  than  we  ever  saw 
them  before.  And  wonderful,  there  they 
grew  fastened  between  the  laps  of  the 
shale  rock,  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  and 
where  to  any  outward  appearance  no 
soil  or  water  could  be  within  their  reach. 
But  like  all  other  true  rock  mountain 
plants  their  roots  penetrated  several  feet 
back  through  the  chinks  in  the  rock,  into 
the  cool  hill  side.  The  plants  were  in  big 
tufts,  a  foot  and  more  high  and  across. 
It  is  a  perennial  and  a  gem  in  the  garden, 
too. 

Readers  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  pub- 
lishers by  mentioning  Gardening  every 
time  they  write  an  advertiser.  It  is  only 
by  this  means  we  can  demonstrate  the 
value  of  our  columns  to  reliable  hrnis, 
which  are  the  only  ones  we  can  admit. 


A    BOUQUET    OF    SHRUB     BLOSSOMS.— On 

our  side  table  is  a  bunch  of  the  very  dark 
reddish  purple  flowers  of  Wergelia 
LavalkS  with  plenty  foliage  and  two 
sprays  of  the  double  flowered  Spirsca 
Cantonensis  {Reevesi)  in  the  side  of  it; 
the  effect  is  very  pleasing,  especially  with 
lamp  light,  and  the  flowers  last  well. 

The  White  Stone  Crop  {Sedum  terna- 
(um).— Howprettyit  is  nowin  our  rocky 
woods;  it  mats  upon  and  overhangs  the 
ledges  and  runs  upon  the  otherwise  bare 
surfaces;  indeed, although  a  humble  plant 
it  is  one  of  our  most  noticeable  seasona- 
ble flowers.  And  like  many  another  wild- 
ling,  the  child  ■  >(  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions, it  is  wonderful  how  readily  it  takes 
to  good  ground  and  garden  care.  Get  it, 
—gather  lots  of  it  and  plant  it  in  your 
rockeries.     You  will  like  it. 

Fancy  Caladiums.-— Many  of  you  may 
remember  a  magnificent  collection  of 
fancy-leaved  caladiums  thjit  were  grown 
and  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  from 
Brazil.  Scores  of  them  were  entirely  new 
to  us  and  showed  a  distinctness  in  text- 
ure and  a  delicacy  and  vividness  in  color- 
ing that  we  had  never  before  beheld  in 
the  race.  At  the  end  of  the  fair  these  cal- 
adiums passed  into  the  hands  ot  Mr. 
Fred.  Kanst  of  South  Park,  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  William  Hamilton,  Supt.  of  Parks, 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  and  these  gentlemen 
have  kept  them  strictly  to  themselves 
ever  since.  We  called  on  Mr.  Hamilton 
the  other  day  to  see  the  caladiums,  and 
certainly  they  were  very  beautiful,  and 
he  was  very  proud  of  them. 

The  Deerberry  or  Squaw  Huckle- 
berry (Vaccinium  stam/nciiml.— When 
riding  through  our  rocky  woods  a  few 
days  ago  we  came  upon  a  patch  of  this 
little  shrub  in  full  bloom,  and  what  a 
sweetlv  pretty  little  bush  it  is  with  myri- 
ads of  bell-shaped,  silvery  white,  little 
nodding  blossoms  hanging  gracefully 
from  its  branchlets.  It  is  a  showy  and 
elegant  little  plant  of  charming  beauty, 
and  although  not  at  all  abundant  in  our 
woods,  it  is  by  no  means  rare.  But  in 
cultivation  we  never  find  it,  great  is  the 
pity.  Nurserymen,  so  far  as  we  know  do 
not  keep  it;  collectors,  however,  can  get 
it  for  vou.  If  you  come  upon  it  in  the 
woods  yourself,  and  wish  to  dig  it  up,  be 
sure  you  take  the  sod  deep  and  wide  and 
unbroken,  for  the  plant  is  impatient  of 
injury  to  its  roots. 

Crat.sgus  mollis— In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  this  tree  is  mentioned  as  being 
in  flower  at  Kew,  and  the  earliest  of  all 
the  American  thorns  to  burst  into  blos- 
som there  "some  of  the  trees  being  masses 
of  bloom  from  the  bottom  to  the  top." 
True  it  is  a  beauty  both  in  the  garden 
and  in  a  wild  state,  and  we  are  delighted 
to  find  it  wild  and  intolerable  abundance 
in  Schenley  Park,  where  it  grows  on  the 
sides  of  the  ravines,  especially  where  there 
is  a  little  more  moisture  and  good  living 
than  its  near  relative  C.  coccinea  gets. 
The  latter  is  very  plentiful  here  growing 
on  bare,  dry,  sterile  clay  bill  sides  and 
slopes;  and  although  it  is  less  floriferous 
and  less  beautiful  than  mollis,  for  our 
purpose  it  is  by  far  the  most  useful  of  the 
two,  we  want  to  use  it  in  clothing  our 
great  naked  banks,  and  hillsides. 

The  scarlet  trumpet  Honeysuckle. 
—Riding  through  the  mountain  suburban 
towns  the  other  day  in  several  old  gar- 
dens we  observed  large  bushes  of  this  vine 
and  also  trellises  heavily  covered  with  it, 
its  flowers  standingout  in  vivid  brilliance 
against  the  green  foliage  and  neighboring 
trees    and     shrubs.      This      honeysuckle 


(Lonicera  sempervirens)  is  a  common 
wild  vine  in  the  thickets  and  margins  of 
woods,  and  also  it  is  collected  in  the  wilds 
and  cultivated  in  gardens,  making  a  very 
decorative  plant.  On  Long  Island,  how- 
ever (and  it  grows  wild  in  abundance 
there  too),  it  used  to  become  so  much 
infested  with  aphides  in  spring  and  early 
summer  that  we  got  very  little  good  of 
its  blossoms,  how  delightful  it  is  now  to 
find  it  in  its  highland  home  in  such  flourish- 
ing condition,  without  insect  or  blemish. 
Down  in  our  note  book  it  goes  for  next 
fall's  planting  "Lonicera  sempervirens 
and  its  variety  fuchsioides,"  the  latter  is 
more  showy  than  the  type. 

Preparing  Shrubs  for  Winter  Flow- 
ers.—We  shall  use  hundreds  of  shrubs  for 
forcing  in  the  greenhouses  in  winter,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  get  them  ready.  These 
shrubs  consist  of  weigelias,  spiraeas,  flow- 
ering currant,  xanthoceras,  deutzias,  and 
the  like,  and  they  are  now  2  to  4  feet 
high,  bushy,  and  grown  in  nursery  rows, 
and  far  enough  apart  that  they  do  not 
touch  each  other.  We  have  marked  a  lot 
of  the  healthiest  and  stnckiestof  them  for 
forcing,  and  we  are  now  cutting  out  the 
flower  sprays  from  thtse  so  as  to  give  the 
young  shoots  a  better  chance  to  get 
ripened  and  thereby  become  firmer  and 
better  for  next  season's  blooming;  and 
with  a  sharp  spade  we  make  a  deep  cut 
around  each  plant,  so  as  to  sever  far 
wandering  roots  and  thus  cause  the  plants 
to  make  fibrous  roots  closer  to  the  bole 
of  the  plant  so  that  when  lifted  and 
potted  the  shrubs  suffer  less  from  the  op- 
eration than  they  would  were  the  long- 
extended  roots  left  unsevered. 

Forests  vs.  Parks.— Dr.  Edward  E. 
Hale  writing  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch, 
May  31,  says:  "We  have  now  a  school 
of  hybrid  landscape  gardeners  to  whom 
the  first  idea  is,  when  a  fine  piece  of  God's 
work  is  given  into  theircharge,  that  they 
must  drain  it — and  subdrain  it — and  skim 
off  the  top  of  it,  and  substitute  for  ferns, 
and  grass,  and  moss  and  wild  flowers,  the 
glories  of  asphalte    and    broken    stone. 

*  *  Fortunately  for  us  in  America  there 
is  an  escape  from  all  this  folderol  and 
nonsense.  You  are  only  to  say  that  you 
are  to  have  a  'forest'  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  'park'  and  you  may  give  to 
your  people  all  the  joy  which  the  good 
God  gives  in  his  open  country,  and  you 
need  have  none  of  the  fuss  and  feathers 
and  red  tape    *    *    of  the  'park'  garden. 

*  *  In  a  forest  you  may  leave  the  beau- 
tiful lines  which'  nature  and  the  God  of 
nature  have  been  tracing  these  33,333,- 
333,333,456  years,  seven  months  and 
eight  days  since  the  day  when  the  latest 
geology  teaches  that  the  world  began  to 
fly  in  a  separate  orbit.  But  if  you  have  a 
park  you  must  shave  ofi"  this  pretty  bed 
of  anemones,  you  must  fill  in  thathoUow, 
and  cover  the  trilliums  in  it,  you  must 
cut  down  that  clump  of  eteagnus  no 
matter  if  it  be  the  only  clump  within  20 
miles  because  an  avenue  runs  that  way 
on  the  plan.  But  if  you  call  your  pleasure 
ground  a  forest,  why,  the  dear  trees  may 
grow  just  where  they  were  planted  and 
as  they  were  planted." 

Now  Don't. — The  horticulturist  at  one 
of  the  state  experiment  stations  writes  to 
us  to  know  what  are  the  best  bulbs  to 
force  for  market,  which  of  certain  cities 
named  we  consider  the  best  market,  and 
what  firms  in  that  city  we  would  recom- 
mend as  being  the  most  reliable  to  send 
shipments  to.  This  being  a  strictly  com- 
mercial question  should  have  beeen  sent 
to  the  American  Florist  or  the  Florists' 
Exchange,  but  as  it  has  come  our  way 
and  we   have  pronounced   ideas  on   such 
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matters  we  gladly  reply.  Our  ; 
don't  you  do  it.  Neither  the  taxpayers 
of  your  state  nor  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ever  meant  to  turn  their 
experiment  stations  into  commercial 
money-making  florist  establishments. 
Government  aid  isn't  given  for  any  such 
a  purpose.  Of  course  you  will  urge  that 
your  state  experiment  station  in  running 
a  commercial  florist  business  in  teaching 
the  students  a  new,  important,  and 
profitable  trade.  For  mercy's  sake  pipe 
that  little  tune  to  the  marines  that  they 
may  dance,  you  cannot  snare  old  birds  by 
such  empty  chaff.  To  begin  with  the 
principle  is  wrong  and  contrary  to  the 
intern  of  the  Government  in  supporting 
experiment  stations,  were  it  otherwise 
the  name  "experiment"  would  be  a  mis- 
nomer. You  cannot  insist  that  it  is  for 
experiment's  sake  you  wish  to  embark  in 
this,  because  you  came  to  a  hard-shell 
old  practical  for  advice  about  the  most 
tested  and  approved  kinds  of  plants  to 
grow.  You  arc  the  teacher  at  the  experi- 
ment station,  and  you  admit  that  you 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter 
you  wish  to  undertake  and  are  willing  to 
accept  payment  for.  How  can  you  con- 
scientiously pretend  to  teach  our  children 
what  vou  yourself  don't  know? 


RHODODENDRONS,    W«y   DID   TflEX   DIB? 

A  year  ago  a  lady  planted  a  lot  of  rlio- 
dodcndrons  in  her  garden,  but  they  all 
died  last  winter,  and  meeting  us  the  other 
day  she  asked  "Why  did  they  die?"  "Be- 
cause you  neglected  them"  would  have 
been  the  brief  truth,  init  cmirUsy  com- 
pelled us  to  put  it  in  this  way,  "drouth 
last  summer  and  fall."  Nrnv  tliis  is  a 
pertinent  question.  Inipurtcd  rhododen 
drons  arrive  here  in  spring,  say  middle  of 
April,  each  plant  having  a  compacted 
ball  of  roots.  At  that  time  the  ground  is 
mellow  and  moist  and  we  set  out  the 
plants  carefully,  firmly,  and  otlierwise 
properly,  then  leave  them  alone  to  live  or 
die  as  they  may  choose,  thinking  we  have 
done  our  duty  to  them,  and  should  any 
evil  overtake  them,  we  seem  to  feel  that 
we  are  justified  in  blaming  the  nursery- 
man from  whom  we  bought  the  plants. 
But  that  is  unjust,  we  ourselves  are  the 
culprits.  In  planting  have  the  ground  in 
perfect  readiness  all  deeply  dug  and  leaf 
soil  mixed  in  with  it  in  the  places  or  holes 
where  you  wish  to  set  the  rhododendrons. 
Now  take  the  plants,  and  if  the  balls  are 
in  the  least  dry  wet  them  by  immersion 
so  as  to  soak  them  to  the  center,  let  them 
drip  for  a  while  and  then  plant  them.  It 
matters  very  little  whether  you  mulch 
them  right  away  or  wait  for  a  month, 
but  a  mulching  over  summer  will  do  them 
good  because  the  covering  on  the  ground 
will  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
keep  it  cooler  than  would  be  the  case  in 
bare  earth.  In  the  open  field  by  frequent 
and  loose  cultivation  the  same  end  is 
practically  attained  without  mulching, 
but  in  the  garden  it  seldom  happens  that 
we  attend  to  individual  shrubs  as  closely 
as  we  would  to  a  whole  row  or  block  of 
them.  About  the  end  of  May  drouth  is 
apt  to  set  in  and  by  the  fourth  of  Jidy  the 
ground  is  apt  to  be  quite  dry  for  some 
inches  deep,  probably  to  below  the  base 
of  the  rhododendron  roots.  As  rhodo- 
dendron roots  are  exceedingly  fine  and 
susceptible  to  parching  treatment  they 
can't  help  sufifering.  But  let  the  drouth 
continue  till  the  middle  or  end  of  August 
and  the  soil  is  very  dry  a  foot  or  more 
deep,  it  is  worse  and  worse  with  the 
rhododendrons,  and  that  they  die  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at;  should  they  survive 
the  drouth  of  summer,  however,    it  must 


be  in  an  enervated  condition.  Add  these 
adverse  conditions  to  those  of  a  severe 
winter  in  which  probably  no  mulching 
whatever  had  been  given  to  the  plants 
and  the  ground  had  frozen  solid  deeper 
than  their  roots,  and  then  ask,  "Why  did 
mj'  rhododendrons  die?"  "Well,  what 
should  I  have  done?"  you  may  ask. 
Plant  properly,  then  mulch  the  ground 
about  the  plants  with  tree  leaves,  strawy 
trash,  lawn  mowings,  or  the  like,  to  keep 
it  cool  and  moist  during  summer,  and 
further  add  to  these  favorable  conditions 
by  thorough  soakings  of  water  several 
times  during  the  dry  periods  of  summer, 
and  again  add  to  the  mulching  in  winter. 
Take  care  of  the  plants  in  summer  and 
fall  by  never  letting  them  taste  of  the 
oangs  of  thirst,  and  no  doubt  your  rho- 
dodendrons will  survive  the  winter  with 
you  all  right. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


T«E  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Now  that  the  summer  is  fairly  upon  us 
and  danger  from  frost  is  ])ast,  the  most 
tender  of  vegetables  may  be  sown  or 
planted.  But  don't  sow  in  wet  weather 
nor  plant  in  soaking  wet  land. 

Globe  Artichokes  are  regarded  as  a 
fancy  vegetable,  still  many  people  are 
very  fond  of  them,  and  not  only  are  they 
now  grown  in  most  pretentious  gardens, 
but  they  are  largely  imported  into  our 
markets,  being  in  constant  demand  for 
hotel  and  aristocratic  tables.  They  arc 
of  the  easiest  cultivation  and  may  be 
raised  from  seed,  the  seedlings  bearing 
the  second  year,  or  they  may  be  increased 
by  division.  The  plants  are  not  very 
hardy,  but  by  mulching  them  well  in  win- 
ter we  never  had  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
them.  Good  ground,  lots  of  room  and 
clean  culture  are  all  they  need,  and  as 
soon  as  thej'  begin  to  bloom  keep  the 
flower  heads  cut  for  use.  The  French 
Globe  is  the  commonest,  and  a  very  good 
variety. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  — .\11  they  now 
need  is  to  restrict  the  plants  to  their 
respective  hills;  any  stepping  outside  of 
such  bounds  should  be  at  once  cut  down, 
If  you  want  to  get  big  tubers  restrict 
your  hills  to  one  or  two  sprouts. 

Asparagus  should  be  cutting  nicely 
now.  About  New  York  it  is  grown 
white,  that  is  by  deep  planting  and 
moulding  up  the  grass  is  bleached  white, 
all  except  the  tip;  this  is  because  the  mar- 
ket demands  this  kind  of  grass,  and  there 
is  no  call  for  any  other.  The  famous 
Oyster  Bay  asparagus  is  also  of  this 
kind.  It  is  very  good  too,  for  if  the 
weather  be  warm  it  is  young  and  brittle. 
Here,  however,  both  market  and  home 
gardeners  grow  green  grass,  that  is  they 
have  their  beds  on  the  level  ground,  and 
they  don't  practice  deep  planting.  Of 
course  this  gives  us  a  very  finely  flavored 


and  brittle  grass,  and  withal  it  is  the 
better  way  for  private  families  to  grow 
asparagus.  We  prefer  cutting  asparagus 
clean,  that  is  cutting  every  spear  of  grass 
big  and  little  as  soon  as  it  is  big  enough, 
and  at  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
month  stop  cutting  altogether;  this  gives 
the  stronger  eyes  the  opportunity  of 
shooting  up  cjuickly  and  smothering  the 
weaker  ones,  and  in  this  way  only  big 
buds  are  formed  for  next  year's  crop,  and 
not  a  lot  of  little  ones  that  would  pro- 
duce many  spindly  shoots. 

Broad  Windsor  Beans  are  liked  by 
many,  beans  and  bacon  being  a  favorite 
dish.  Gather  the  pods  while  the  beans 
are  young  and  before  they  make  a  black 
eye.  Most  people  prefer  Windsor  to 
Long-pod  Mazagan  beans.  They  require 
good  or  somewhat  heavy  ground,  and  to 
be  sown  early,  for  our  hot  summers  are 
too  trying  for  late  sowings. 

Snap  Beans.— Keep  up  a  succession  of 
your  favorite  sorts  once  a  week  if  you 
want  fresh  green  snaps  but  once  in  ten 
days  may  do  the  wax  varieties  if  the 
groimd  is  rich  and  somewhat  moist.  Hot 
weather  and  dry  ground  are  trying  on 
beans  and  hurry  them  past  quick.  Sow 
in  rows  2'  2  to  3  feet  apart. 

Lima  Beans. — We  treat  the  dwarf  vari- 
eties about  the  same  as  wedodwarf  snap 
beans,  that  is  sow  them  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  but  we  thin  out  the  plants  in  the 
row  to  4  or  6  inches  asunder.  They 
come  into  bearing  a  little  earlier  than  do 
the  pole  beans.  Henderson's  variety 
(which  is  a  small  Sieva)  is  a  fortnight  or 
more  ahead  of  the  others;  in  fact  it  is 
hardier  and  we  sow  it  earlier  than  we  do 
the  true  Limas.  The  spotted  bean,  Jack- 
son's Wonder,  is  very  early  too,  and  a 
bean  of  good  quality,  but  it  cooks  dark 
colored,  a  serious  drawback  to  its  popu- 
larity. If  you  have  not  already  sown 
j'our  pole  Limas,  better  get  them  in  now. 
insertthepolcsintheirplacesfirst, then  dig 
the  ground  round  about  them  loose  and 
mellow;  now  plant  the  beans,  say  Ct  or  7 
around  each  pole  and  eves  down;  plant- 
ing so  many  gives  you  an  opportunity  of 
thinning  out  the  weakest  later  on,  and 
eye  down  is  to  lessen  the  tendency  to 
rot  which  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
the  beans  lie  flat  in  the  ground.  As  soon 
as  the  vines  begin  to  run  tie  them  in  to 
the  poles — after  a  tack  or  two  inthisway 
they  are  likely  to  take  hold  and  twine 
around  the  pole  very  well  of  their  own 
accord. 

Beets  if  young  and  succulent  are  an 
excellent  vegetable,  but  if  hard  or  foggy 
in  the  heart  they  are  not  very  palatable. 
For  pickling  we  slice  them,  but  for  boiling 
to  serve  as  a  fresh  vegetable  we  like  them 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  and  boiled 
and  served  whole.  It  likes  good  ground. 
Sow  now  to  succeed  earlier  sowings,  but 
don't  sow  enough  for  a  main  crop,  it  is 
too  soon,  the  "bulbs"  would  get  foggy 
too  quick.  Sow  in  rows  about  18  inches 
or  2  feet  apart.  Look  out  for  cut  worms. 
Poison  them  with  a  little  bran  mixed 
with  some  Paris  green  laid  here  and  there 
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in  teaspoonfuls  along  the  rows,  but 
where  no  domestic  animals  can  get  near 
it;  or  look  for  the  worms  ever5'  morning 
and  catch  them  beside  the  plants  they  cut 
the  night  before,  and  kill  them.  Gaps  in 
the  rows  can  be  made  up  by  transplant- 
ing some  of  the  thinnings  from  the  thick 
places  into  them.  A  large  sowing  may  be 
made  about  the  end  of  this  month  or  first 
of  next  one. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— We  like  to  make  a 
sowing  of  these  about  the  end  of  April 
and  another  about  the  middle  of  May, 
but  if  you  have  not  done  so,  sow  some  at 
once;  they  may  yet  be  in  time.  We  like 
to  get  them  in  a  month  ahead  of  our  win- 
ter cabbage.  If  cabbage  is  sown  too 
early,  say  before  the  end  of  May  it  is  apt 
to  bolt  or  burst  its  heads  open  before 
winter,  but  not  so  with  Brussels  sprouts, 
in  fact,  on  the  contrary,  if  not  sown  till 
we  sow  our  winter  cabbage,  many  of 
them  may  miss  making  good  stems  of 
firm  buttons.  Plant  them  out  as  soon  as 
they  are  big  enough,  setting  them  and 
otherwise  treating  them  much  the  same 
as  you  would  cabbage. 

Cabbage. — North  of  New  York  winter 
cabbage  should  have  been  sown  before 
now,  but  even  if  not  till  now,  it  should 
heart  all  right  yet.  About  New  York  we 
prefer  delaying  sowing  till  the  first  week 
in  June.  Sow  in  rows  a  toot  to  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  thin  the  seedlings  a 
little  after  they  come  up,  this  gives  us 
much  stockier  plants  than  when  we  sow 
them  broadcast,  besides  it  admits  of 
cleaning  and  cultivating  by  the  hoe. 
While  we  always  grow  some  plain  cab- 
bage as  Flat  Dutch,  for  our  table  use  we 
planC  nothing  but  the  Savoy  varieties, 
for  they  are  of  very  much  better  qualit\' 
than  are  white  cabbage  of  any  kind.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  raised  a  few  week  ago 
are  ready  to  set  out  and  you  have  a  little 
empty  ground  get  them  planted;  they  arc 
for  late  autumn  use. 

Cauliflower. — If  j'our  early  cauli- 
flower wilts  in  the  warm  sunshine  it  is 
almost  a  sure  sign  that  there  are  maggots 
at  tVie  root  and  that  these  wilted  heads 
will  be  a  failure.  When  they  are  very  bad 
we  root  them  out  and  plant  the  ground 
with  lettuces,  beans,  or  beets.  We  put  in 
a  good  sowing  of  Snowball  and  Algiers 
cauHflowers  when  we  sow  our  winter 
cabbage  for  fall  hearting  and  sow  again 
about  the  end  of  the  month  to  carry  us 
into  winter. 

Cardoons  are  a  vegetable  somewhat 
like  globe  artichokes  in  general  appear- 
ance, but  it  is  the  tender  bleached  heart 
leaves  we  eat.  The  cardoons  are  grown 
in  spring  either  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain  all  summer,  orin  pots  in  frames  and 
transplanted  out  of  doors,  in  rows  3  feet 
apart  and  one  to  two  feet  asunder;  encour 
age  growth  by  means  of  rich  soil,  moistun 
and  frequent  cultivation,  and  after  mid- 
summer, gather  the  leaves  together  into 
bunches  like  a  head  of  celery,  but  not  very 
tight,  else  the  inner  ones  will  rot;  the  olj- 
ject  is  to  get  the  young  inner  leaves  to 
grow  up  in  a  straight,  white,  succulent 
bunch,  for  this  is  the  portion  eaten.  To 
attain  the  same  object,  or  perfect  it  rather, 
about  the  middle  of  September  we  tie  the 
heads  up  tight,  and  either  earth  them  up 
as  one  wDuld  celery— a  difficult  matter— 
or  with  straw  rope,  bagging  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  tie  them  close  and  dark. 
At  best,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  stereo- 
typed vegetables  we  can  easily  do  with- 
out. 

Celery  for  market  is  generally  sown 
about  the  end  of  March,  so  as  to  have  big 
salable  plants  to  dispose  of  this  month, 
but  those  who  grow  it  jfor  their  own  pri- 
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SEAWANHAKA    GREENHOUSES, 

OYSTER  BAY,  Queens  Co.,  NEW   YORK. 

. . . .  Vy£  OFFER . . . 


ACALVPH  A  MACAPEEANA-Splendid  for  mass- 
ing in  sunny  situations;  foliage  a  rich  bronzy 
red  color;  height  about  2  feet;of  rapid  growth. 
Plants  from  2^-inch  pots,  ■  is  cts.  each; 
$i.SO  per  dozen. 

MUSA  E^SETE  (Abyssinian  Banana)-Of  this 
we  have  a  fine  lot  of  specimen  plants,  up  to  10 
feet  high;  unexcelled  for  Tropical  decoration 
of  Lawns  or  Parks.    Prices  on  application. 


STROBILANTHES  DVERIANUS-A  beautiful 
plant  of  recent  introduction,  with  iridescent 
foliage;  sure  to  please  either  when  planted 
singly,  or  in  masses.     20c.  each;  $2  per  doz. 

SWAINSONA  QALEQIFOLIA  ALBA-A  specially 
tine  lot  of  these  free  blooming  plants,  from 
(i-inch  pots,  in  bud  and  bloom.  50  cts.  each; 
$5.00  per  dozen. 


[.SO- 


ROSES, BEDDING  and  ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS,   NURSERY  STOCK 
and  SEEDS  OF  ALL    KINDS. 

8@^A11  our  stock  is  in  tine  condition  and  sure  to  please  you. 

A    TRIAL    ORDER     RESPECTFULLY     SOLICITED. 

Wn.  L.  SWAN,  Proprietor. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  LIKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

occupy  tlie  most  favorable  location  between  the  oceans 
for  the  production  of  healthy  nursery  stock,  e.xtending 
one  and  a  half  miles  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie.  It 
is  conceded  that  their  facilities  are  unsurpassed  and  that 
there  is  no  better  place  in  the  United  States  for  nursery- 
men and  florists  to  sort  up,  dealers  to  pack  or  planters  to 
order  from.  The  aim  of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  be- 
ing to  carry  a  full,  complete  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc.  Their  annual  production  ot  Roses  exceeds  thiee 
quarters  of  a  million  and  their  budding  of  Peach  last  season  was  9(9, 122,  other  fruits 
are  grown  in  proportion.  Can  supply  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  Ornamentals.  Cor- 
respondence and  personal  inspection  solicited.  Catalogues  free.  43rd  year,  1000 
acres,  29  greenhouses.    Address  as  above,  bo.\  308 


Andorra  Nurseries 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,     Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

90  Acres  of  well=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


I  Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 

[  hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 


i8g6. 
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NO  HOAX 

About  this  Barj^ain. 

20     CHOICE     20 

GHRYSflNTH&MUMS 

l>eliv.i«Mi  lie.-  by   iiiiiil  hy 


IjOuIs  Boehmer  Lady  Playfalr 

Mme.  F.  Bergman  MaJ.  Bonnaffon 

Marlon  Ilenderson  Minerva 

Mtb.  Jerome  Jones  NemeslB 

Nlveua  Oakland 

The  t^ueen  Wni.  Seward 

This  superb  collection  are  of  easy  cultur. 
pleaslnK  colors  and  consist  of  Early,  Mld-seae 


Hi  aubsiluite  other  e(i>"i"y  K""d  ones. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son, 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  lartjo  and  flno  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Oriiauieiital  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Viues,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.     Priced 

Cata\ogue  mailed   free.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloomlngton,  EU. 

'840.     OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES,     isse 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever= 
greens  and  Perennials 

A  la 
grown 
forpla         ...        , 

Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


BARGAINS    IN 


FLOWERS 


Springfield,  O. 


IF 

YOU 

LIKE 

GARDENING 

PLEASE 

RECOnnEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Qrapes  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Established 


Half  a  Century  ago. 


THE  WATER  GARDEN. 


Now  is  the  lime  to  plant  all  Hardy  Aquatic  and  Sub-Aquatic  plants.     Our  collection 
the  newest,  choicest  and  best  in  cultivation,  suitable  for  pond,  lake  or  fountain-basiu. 
Giant  Reeds,  Grasses  and  Hardy  Perennials;  also  a  grand  collection  of  newly  Imported  Japai 
Moutan  Pseonies  magnificent  for  all  styles  of  planting  in  Parks  and  Gardens. 
3rker's  Garden  Calendar  for  1896  describing  everything  mailed  free  to  those  interested. 

HENRY  ft.  DREER.  714  Gli6StnutSlr66l.  FtiiladelpHia. 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


■•The 


ateur 


not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  ait, 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
fonu." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


-Boston  Herald, 


.  .    „  „  „  J  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 

jects. Illustrated  with  copper  and  wood  engravings.  Each  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  o) 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  I  his  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Subscription  Price,  »2.00  per  year;  »1.00  for  G  inuutlis.  Sample  copies  Free.  In  Club 
with  (iardeniiiK  for  one   year,  for    «3.50. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 
Box  C.  ....    GERHANTOWN,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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vate  use  usually  sow  it  in  April  about 
the  20th  is  a  good  time.  It  is  often  hard 
to  get  up  a  good  stand  of  celery,  and  we 
may  have  to  sow  it  twice  or  oftener;  an 
overdry  surface  of  the  ground  is  quite 
killing  to  the  sprouting  celery.  Should 
your  earlier  sowings  have  been  a  failure, 
don't  hesitate  to  sow  some  more  at  once. 
Give  the  ground  a  good  soaking  of  water 
before  sowing;  and  after  sowing  shade 
it  till  the  seedlings  appear.  A  thick  seed 
bed  is  sure  to  give  you  weak  spindling 
plants;  better  thin  out  yourseedlings  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  in  steady  well- 
rooted  stock  that  transplants  readily  and 
grows  away  from  the  first.  Decide  upon 
what  ground  you  want  to  save  for  cel- 
ery and  as  soon  as  it  is  empty  get  it 
planted.  Celery  loves  deep,  rich,  moder- 
ately moist  soil. 

Chervil.— Sow  a  little  of  it  in  a  row 
or  patch  in  common  soil  butin  a  sheltered 
spot;  it  is  very  nice  lor  flavering.  Make 
two  sowings  a  year. 

Chicory  or  witloof,  which  is  broad- 
leaved  chicory  and  a  capital  salad  in  win- 
ter. Sow  it  now  in  rows  as  you  would 
oyster  plant  or  parsnips,  and  later  on 
thin  out  the  seedlings  to  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  this  gives  us  fine,  strong 
crowns  for  winter  work,  weak  narrow 
roots  produce  weak  tops,  and  for  the 
little  extra  trouble  it  takes  better  thin 
the  plants  and  thereby  get  all  big  roots 
and  all  big  leaf  crowns.  If  sown  very  early 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  plants  running  to 
seed,  which  certainly  ruins  the  roots  for 
another  leaf  crop. 


SriRBEfl  flNTflONY  WflTERBR  AND  ENOLISfl 
SPARROWS. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer  ever  did  anything  to 
excite  the  ire  of  that  race  of  little  fiends 
incarnate,  the  EngHsh  sparrow,  but  it  is 
a  singular  discovery  I  have  made  that 
they  seem  to  have  sworn  enmity  to  the 
spiraea  named  after  him.  Twelve  plants 
set  out  lately  with  other  things  in  what 
was  to  be  a  show  bed,  have  been  so  dis- 
figured, some  being  entirely  gone,  that 
the  symmetry  of  the  bed  is  destroyed. 
The  sparrows  do  not  eat  the  plant, 
neither  do  they  use  it  for  nest  building, 
but  it  seems  purely  wanton  and  malicious 
destruction  on  their  part.  The  twigs  are 
constantly  being  nipped  off  clean,  and 
left  scattered  over  the  beds  and  upon  the 
sheds  over  the  piazzas.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  strange  action  on  the  part  of  the 
sparrows,  when  nothing  else  whatever  in 
the  garden  is  destroyed  in  this  way,  I 
cannot  understand,  but  I  write  this  as  a 
caution  to  others  setting  out  young 
plants  of  this  novelty.  [Sparrows  or  no 
sparrows  we  are  goingto  plant  it  largely, 
it  is  too  nice  a  little  shrub  to  omit.— Ed.] 
L.  C.  L.Jordan. 


Gardening  seems  to  me  very  perfect  in 
its  line;  each  number  is  read  with  almost 
as  much  interest  and  eagerness  as  if  it 
were  a  first-class  serial  novel.  May  it 
longcontinuein  the  present  editor's  hands. 

Massachusetts.  C.  H. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  storj'  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.     Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (EUwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
.•ind  ])leasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 


fascinating  style;  it  iseminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  fjr  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.    Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oeniler). 
$1.50. 

Window  FlowerGarden(Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer) — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  Avery  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  moreespe- 
cially  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.     $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  vSeason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its 
author  is  the  greatest  master  in  orna- 
mental gardening  who  ever  lived.  Price 
$6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey). — A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  (ruit, 
vegetable  or  flowergrowing.  302  pages. 
75  cents. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature, 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management,  303  pages.    75  cents. 

Volumes  1  and2of  Gardening.— Bound 
in  half  leather,  beautifully  illustrated, 
$2.25  each.  Vol.  3,  bound  in  style  uni- 
form with  Vols.  1  and  2,  price  $3.25  post- 
paid. The  set  of  three  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  $7.00.  These  three  volumes, 
with  their  complete  indexes,  are  alone 
an  exceedingly  valuable  horticultural 
library. 

11.1  ect. 
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JOHN  C.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  write 

Green= House    ^f^^^^ 
^^^        Construction 
422  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   111. 


When  writing  luentlon  t 


IF  YOU 

LIKE 

GARDENING 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


COLDWELL- 
WILCOX  CO., 

I       Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

KBlMl)ll»h..||  r.O  Veins. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 


And  I.sirKiKt  IMiuiufjlrturers  of 

cjreenhouse  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 


St-NI)  FOUU  CKNl-?  1-OK  II.LUSIK  \TfcI)  C  \T  VLOi.UI' S. 

233  Hercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.  HOOKER  COnPANY, 

57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS.     Our  capacity  now  is 

12,000,000  STANDARD  FLOWER  POTS 

r»EJie    ^^EJ^SlK.  ter  a  full  line  of  Bulb  Pans. 

BRANCH  ^rREHoiTsTI:"^'      The  Whilldiii  Pottefy  Company, 

Randolph  Ave.  &  Union  St..  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  713  TO  719  Wharton  St.. 

Jackson  Ave.  &  Pearson  St.,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


We< 


THE  ; 


maDaKement  of  William  Dopffel 


1  Brettacbwerth,    The  bustaees  wUI  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  our  Roods.  W«  have  accordlnsly  cnlarKCd  our  plant  and  capa'  ' 
unsurpassed  faclUUes  are  now  prepared  to  till  the  largest  order  on  stiort  notice.    Our  lat 
machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  moat  serviceable  flo 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements,  we  solicit  a 
that  we  can  supply  just  wbat  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  in  a  m 
nd  for  price  Mat  and  samples,  and  we  know  yon  win  give  UB  an  oroer 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO..  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


iillsfactory  1 


Our  latest  Improved 
.  and  assuring  you  of 
patronage  In  the  belief 


CYPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MORE  OURABLETHAN  PINE. 

r^YPRESS  ^ 
\ SASH    BARS  / 

UP  TO  32  FEET  i"  LENGTH  or  LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Send  for  our  Illustrate.)  BooK 
"CYPjPESS  tUMBERAMO  Its  USES." 

Send  forsurSpecidl  GreenhouseCircuUr. 

TheA.T  STea,ri;v5  [umbeir  (o., 


\mim\mi 

AHLE 
And  Permanent 
Emding  for  Music, 
Perlodlcals.Photos 
of  Goods,  Samplea 
of  Fabrics,  etc. 


;.l 

rn 

r— 1 

r— 1 

n 

p. 

r-th 

- 

T 

S3 

N5 

— " 

■ri,,i;i  K  1:1^^1, 

kS. 

X--!-. 

IT  WILL  DO  TO  TIE  TO. 


This  phrase  expresses  the  frontierman's  idea  of 
security,  and  experience  has  taught  him  that  a 
yielding  limb  or  sapling  makes  a  safer  "hitch"  than 
a  solid  rock  Some  wire  fences  will  safely  hold  even 
a  pulling  horse,  hitched  to  the  middle  of  a  panel. 
The  owner  of  that  fence  will  tell  you  it  was  made  by 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ORCHIDS. 


12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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Special  Offer  Until  July  ist. 


NARCISSUS  BICOLOR  MORSF.ELDII. 

FEW  OF  THE  PRICES. 

PerluOPerStiO 
Mne.MIxed  Hyacinths  ..  $3.00   $U.0O 

Tulips    50       1.85 

Crocus .30      1.25 


A  SPLENDID  DAFFODIL. 

Narcissus  Bicolor  Horsfieldii  (the  King  of  Daffodils),  very 
large  flowers  of  pure  white,  with  rich  yellow  trumpet,  strikingly 
beautiful,  tine  for  outdoors  or  for  forcing.  This  magnificent 
Daffodil  was  raised  by  John  Horstield,  and  it  has  made  him 
famous.  This  is  the  finest  of  all  Daffodils  and  on-;  of  the  most 
beautiful  hardy  flowers  grown.  This  Daffodil  should  be 
planted  where  it  can  remain  permanently.  It  will  increase  in 
si/e  and  beauty  year  after  year. 

It  really  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  oflTer  this  grand  Daffodil 
at  the  following  low  prices.  It  can  now  be  planted  by  the  hun- 
dred and  thousand  as  it  deserves  to  be.  A  tew  years  ago  it 
was  selling  for  forty  dollars  per  hundred,  when  I  thought  it  one 
of  the  beautiful  flowers  in  cultivation,  an  opinion  1  still  hold 
alter  growing  it  in  my  garden  ever  since.  The  bulbs  1  offer  are 
I  mm  one  of  the  most  famous  growers  in  Holland,  who  has 
m.ide  a  specialty  of  this  Dafliodil  since  its  introduction. 
I'rice  75  cts.  per  dozen,  $4.00  per  100,  $35.00  per  1000. 

II  you  wish  to  tiil<e  advantage  of  my  very  low  prices  for 
Dutch  and  Japanese  Bulbs,  1  must  have  your  order  not 
later  than  July  ist,  as  1  import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They 
need  not  be  piid  for  until  after  delivery,  or  taken  if  not  of  a 
satisfactory  quality. 

My  price  list  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Large  buyers  of  Bulbs  should  send  me  their  lists  for  estimate. 

J.  WILKINSON  ELLIOTT, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

83  Sixth  Avenue,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


'DON'T  Ijuy  worthless  nursery 
lid  WASTE  many  ycarsof 

v.\i.u.^Bi.K  TIME  ■^vaitini;  results 
and  filially  losej-our  MONE  Y> 
But  send  to  the 


OON 


who  have  the 


FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Rrasoiiable  Prices. 
New  Catalog  for  189G.    Send  for  one.  Free. 

Kslimates  lurnished.    Correspondence t*(tli('ited. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  MEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 


26  Qeranium.s,  singl. 
26  Fuchsias,  leading 
26  Begonias,  flowering 
aoChry        - 


r  double. 


nthemums.  all  prize  winners. 
Finest  Double  Frinsted  Petunias. 
>  Everblooming  Roses. 

1  French  Cannas.      24  Hardy  Phlox,  assortei 
-eebvmall  C.  C.  NANZ, 

1007   Walnut  Striet,  Oueuslioro,  Ky. 


CALIFORNIA  Flower  and  Tree 
Seeds,  CALLA  and  FREESIA  BULBS. 

Headquarters  for  Pampas  Plumes     Send  tor  prices 
Germain  Fruit  Co.,  Seed  Merchant!,  LoiAngelei.Cal. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  W-  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 
Plans  and  estimates  furiiiBhed  on  application 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^'^'^^^'^'A'^^^.n.^s. 


Factory:     Irvington-on-Huds 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Plants  Get  Tired 

in  an  impure  or  a  deoxygeni/.ed  atmosphere 
"Little  Giant"  heat  doesn't  destroy  the  natura' 
moisture  and  equilibrium  of  the  air.  It  doesn' 
spoil  plant  lungs .^k. 

"LluieGlairHoi  Water  Heater. 

<JATAL<«;lK    I  KKK. 

American  toiler  Company 

NEW  YORK:  94  Center  SL 


CHICAGO,  JUNE  15,  1896. 


No.  91. 


BED    OF    PETONIAS. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


COMMON  FLOWERS. 

Ourillustration  is  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  bed  of  petunias  in  a  Chicago 
garden  taken  last  summer.  The  bed  was 
mounded  up,  and  in  the  middle  was  a  tub 
rising  above  the  mound,  and  all  filled 
with  petunias.  The  plants  grew  well 
and  made  a  bright  show  all  summer  and 
fall,  and  that,  too,  with  very  little  care. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration  we 
have  no  more  showy  continuous  bloomer 
than  the  petunia.  Among  the  dwarf 
striped  we  have  some  very  beautiful  va- 
rieties and  they  are  profuse  and  continu- 


ous bloomers,  then  we  have  kermesina, 
superbissima,  and  other  large  plain  and 
frilled  flowers  that  are  quite  attractive, 
and  the  bigger  flowered  ones  called  giants 
of  California.  All  are  easily  gotten  up 
from  seed.  By  the  same  means  we  can 
also  get  up  a  stock  of  double-flowered 
varieties,  but  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  quality  so  obtained  and  percentage 
of  good  flowers  we  usually  increase  our 
double  petunias  from  cuttings. 

The  petunia  is  everybody's  flower  and 
it  will  grow  most  everj'where.  Among 
other  common  flowers  that  brighten  up 
a  yard  wonderfully  are  nasturtiums, 
portulacca,  French  marigolds,  stocks, 
China  asters,  mignonette,  globe  ama- 
ranths, sweet  alyssum,  poppies,  Drum- 
mund  phlox,  balsams,  pansies,  and  scar- 


let salvia,  and  all  are  easily   raised  from 
seed. 


PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  T«E  9Tfl  OF  JUNE. 

Truly,  June  is  the  month  of  roses,  for 
everywhere  you  look  in  the  garden  you 
see  roses.  A  hedge  of  Madame  Plantier 
rose  we  have  here  is  a  great  show  just 
now;  it  is  about  three  hundred  feet  long, 
six  feet  high  and  about  the  same  through. 
This  rose  is  easily  grown.  While  the 
others  in  the  garden  are  infested  wiih 
insects  this  rose  is  comparatively  clean. 
This  hedge  has  been  planted  about  four 
years.  Among  other  roses  in  the  garden 
Climbing  Jules  Margottin  is  quite  conspic- 
uous; it  is  good  in  bud  or  full  flower. 
The  Uawson  rose  is  a  mass  of  flowers, 
and  it  is  rather  nree  too  with  its  showy 
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panicles  of  pink  blossoms.  Climbing 
Victor  Verdier  is  also  good.  Clothilde 
Soupert  is  a  fine  polyantha  rose;  its  clus- 
ters of  white  flowers  are  very  pretty. 

Tlier  German  irises  are  nearly  past,  but 
what  a  show  they  have  been!  We  have  a 
great  many  varieties  of  them  and  thej- 
are  all  good  and  well  worth  a  place  in  the 
garden,  and  they  fill  up  a  space  between 
the  spring  flowering  bulbs  and  the  flow- 
ering of  the  summer  bedding  plants.  The 
Spanish  irises  are  also  nicely  in  flower; 
these  are  unlike  the  German;  their  flow- 
ers are  smaller  and  stiffer,  and  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  English  irises. 
The  latter  will  not  be  in  flower  for  ten 
days  yet.  Ixias  grown  in  a  frame  along- 
side the  Oncocyclus  iris  have  flowered 
splendidly;  thej'  seem  to  do  better  in  this 
way  than  they  do  in  pots;  they  often 
damp  oflfatthe  neck  when  grown  in  pots. 
Give  them  water  very  sparingly. 

The  fox  gloves  are  at  their  best,  and 
the  Canterburj'  bells  will  be  in  fine  flower 
in  a  few  days.  Pansies  are  still  good. 
Forget-me-nots  are  past,  except  the  ever- 
blooming  one,  senipertlorens. 

The  sweet  Williams  are  in  good  flower, 
and  a  nice  show  they  are.  These  plants 
are  from  last  August's  seed  sowing;  thej' 
are  best  raised  new  every  year. 

The  double  pjeonias  are  in  good  flower; 
an  importation  of  them  made  this  spring 
shows  some  very  good  flowers. 

Campanula  persicxfolia  grandiffora 
and  its  white  variety  alba  are  now  in 
good  flower;  this  is  really  a  nice  thing, 
and  it  will  grow  either  in  the  shade  or 
open,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed. 

The^  delphiniums  are  making  a  nice 
show,  but  they  will  n  t  be  in  full  flower 
for  a  week  to  come.  Both  the  single  and 
double  pyrethrums  are  in  flower;  they  are 
very  useful  for  cutting,  as  they  last  so 
long.  The  potentillas  are  beginning  to 
open  their  blossoms.  These  are  a  beauti- 
ful class  of  plants,  and  should  be  more 
grown  than  thej-  are  now. 

The  Oriental  poppy  is  giving  us  plenty 
of  conspicuous  flowers.  Veronica  circe- 
oicks  with  its  carpet  of  blue  is  now  in  fine 
flower;  it  makes  a  nice  edging  plant,  as  it 
grows  only  two  or  three  inches  high. 
Anthericum  Liliago  (St.  Bernard's  lily) 
was  very  beautiful,  but  is  now  past.  The 
border  pinks  are  in  good  flower;  the  old 
plants  that  were  left  in  the  border  all 
winter  came  in  first;  the  cuttings  of  last 
September  will  soon  be  in  flower  too. 

The  verbascums  are  giving  us  plenty  of 
their  long  spikes  of  j'cllow  flowers.  Ver- 
hascuw  plilomokles  is  very  good;  it  grows 
about  five  or  six  feet  high;  the  spike  of 
flower  is  branching,  which  adds  much  to 
its  beauty.  V.  pannosum,  V.  Chaixii  and 
V.  Olympicum;  the  latter  has  massive  sil- 
very leaves,  and  all  are  striking  when  in 
bloom.  Early  sown  ten-weeks  stocks  and 
marigolds  are  now  in  fine  flower,  espe- 
cially the  stocks.  Antirrhinum  cuttings 
that  we  wintered  over  in  a  cold  frame  are 
now  nicelv  in  flower.        David  Fraskr. 

Mahwah.N.J. 


planted  any  sooner  than  the  first  batch 
of  Cupid. 

Hardy  Pyrethrums.— The  single  ones 
are  far  the  handsomer.  A  packet  of  seeds 
sown  now  will  make  good  blooming 
plants  for  next  spring,  and  alter  that 
they  can  be  divided  so  freely  that  a  whole 
garden  might  soon  be  filled  with  them. 
Planted  in  masses  they  make  a  gorgeous 
display  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Many 
persons  are  familiar  with  white,  yellow 
and  blue  daisylike  flowers,  but  these 
pyrethrums,  in  all  shades  of  pink  and 
red  with  yellow  centers,  strike  the  eye  of 
most  observers  as  a  beautiful  novelty. 
After  flowering  I  cut  them  entirely  to  the 
ground,  and  get  a  scattering  bloom  later 
on.  They  grow  well  with  me  in  ordinary 
soil  and  full  sunlight.  The  finely  divided 
foliage  is  handsome  at  all  times  and 
makes  a  fine  border.  The  flower  stems 
grow  about  two  feet  high,  but  the  plant 
is  not  much  more  than  eight  or  ten  inches. 
Cut  with  long  stems  they  are  very  grace- 
ful and  last  long  in  water. 

DiCTAMNUS        FRAXINELLA        ALBA        AND 

RUBRA. — When  once  established  in  or- 
dinary soil  and  getting  a  few  hours'  sun- 
light every  day,  these  are  most  desirable 
and  showy  plants  for  about  two  weeks. 
The  white,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  hand- 
somer, the  grand  profusion  of  large  spikes 
of  white  flowers  contrasting  well  with 
the  deep  green  pointed  leaves.  Like  the 
pyrethrums,  they  flower  the  latter  part 
of  May  into  June,  and  neither  have  any 
insect  enemies.  Is  it  a  fable  or  a  fact  that 
the  flowers  emit  a  gas  on  close  warm 
nights,  which  will  ignite  if  lit?  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  proving  the  assertion. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  seed  of  this 
plant  to  germinate,  either  self-sown, fresh 
from  the  plant  or  bought  from  the  seed 
man.  If  it  is  desired  to  save  the  seed,  it 
is  best  to  tie  something  over  the  pods,  as 
they  often  burst  most  unexpectedly  and 
scatter  the  seed  far  and  wide. 

K.bmpfer's  Irises.— I  can  begin  to  feel 
the  flower  stalk  already,  which  is  early, 
as  they  generally  bloom  the  last  part  of 
June  into  July.  Surrounded  as  they  are 
by  a  strip  about  three  or  four  inches  high 
of  galvanized  sheet  iron,  I  can  flood  them 
every  day,  and  at  the  same  time  grow  in 
the  enclosure  such  moisture  loving  plants 
as  hedychiums,  sarracenias,  etc.  They 
havenow  been  fouryears  in  the  same  place 
and  ought  to  be  transplanted,  I  suppose. 
Ought  they?  When  must  this  be  done  so 
as  not  to  lose  the  blooming  next  year, 
and  must  any  of  the  rhizomes  be  removed? 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.         L.  C.  L.  Jordan. 


FLOWER  OflRDBN  NOTES,  JUNE  8Tfl,  1896. 
Sweet  Pea  Cupid.— Out  of  two  pack- 
ets of  seed  (about  30  seeds),  I  have  but 
half  a  dozen  plants.  I  think  this  is  the 
experience  of  many.  Some  of  the  seeds 
were  sown  in  April,  others  about  the 
middle  of  May.  I  planted  them  not  much 
more  than  an  inch  deep,  but  kept  the 
ground  moist.  Bride  of  Niagara  and 
other  varieties  sown  six  or  eight  inches 
deep  all  germinated  well  and  are  making 
good  growth,  while  Cupid  seems  to  be  a 
loiterer.     The    climbing   ones    were    not 


fl  SPRING  WILD  OflRDEN. 

Even  in  some  of  the  gardens  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  spring  bulbs  by  reason 
of  the  trouble  they  occasion  in  interfering 
with  the  summer  schemes  for  planting 
the  beds  and  borders,  thus  necessitating 
taking  them  up,  drying  them  ofl",  etc. 
All  this  may  be  avoided,  and  we  may 
have,  grow,  and  enjoy  a  perfect  host  of 
spring  flowers  and  decorate  the  garden 
with  permanent  spring  pictures  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  gay  blooms  set  in  a  verdant 
foil  of  green,  looking  infinitely  more 
lovely  than  when  drilled  into  lines  or  cir- 
cles contrasted  with  bare  beaten  earth 
and  bespattered  with  dirt  should  rain 
fall  at  the  time  of  their  blooming.  The 
spring  season  is  short  at  its  best,  and  the 
flowers  that  usher  it  in  have  a  brief  and 
gay  period  and  are  past  all  too  soon. 
Their  flowering  may  be  prolonged,  how- 
ever, by  planting  them  unde"-  conditions 
more  pertaining  to  those  they  obtain  in 
a  natural  wild  state.  Writing  this  recalls 
to  mind  wild  garden  pictures  enjoyed  in 
bygone  years  that  began  with  the   snow- 


drop in  January  and  ended  with  the 
poet's  narcissus  in  June;  a  five  months' 
procession  of  earth's  fairest,  and  best, 
coming  and  going  in  their  own  sweet  and 
simple  way  with  never  a  hai  d  to  tend 
them.  The  gradual  growth  and  slow 
slow  developing  beauty  of  an  English 
spring  sustained  this  display,  but  al- 
though climatic  conditions  bring  sharp 
limitations  to  bear  upon  the  blossoming 
of  things  here  we  want  them  all  the  same, 
and  a  wider  range  of  choice  in  the  site 
and  disposition  afforded  by  the  wild  gar- 
den will  also  help  us  to  prolong  their  dis- 
play. 

Glory  of  the  snow  is  the  popular  name 
for  the  Chionodoxa  family,  but  the  only 
flowers  of  these  I  saw  this  spring  came 
through  the  snow  during  the  first  w  eek 
in  April,  in  reality  the  first  gleam  of 
spring's  coming  glories,  but  scorched  be- 
yond recognition  a  few  days  after  with  a 
sun  of  summer  fierceness  shining  down  on 
the  bare  earth  that  brought  them  forth. 
Had  they  been  in  the  cool  turf  with  the 
friendly  shade  of  a  shrub  or  tree  many 
more  days  of  lasting  beauty  would  have 
been  granted  them.  There  is'no  need  to  fur- 
ther accentuate  the  points  we  haveto  gain 
— there  are  none  to  lose— in  making  a  wild 
garden  of  the  spring  flowers,  so  I  will 
brii.fly  pass  in  review  the  chief  families,  as 
time  and  space  will  hardly  permit  of  enu- 
merating individually  this  vast  army  of 
nature's  lovely  children  brought  from  all 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  enlisted 
to  administer  to  our  pleasure  and  gratify 
our  desire  for  the  possession  of  things  beau- 
tiful, and  marshalled  ready  for  our  use. 

Snowdrops  and  crocuses  will  rise  to 
greet  us  as  soon  as  the  earth's  crust  is 
softened  if  they  are  anywhere  about  the 
garden,  while  scillas  and  chionodoxas 
are  prominent  in  the  van  of  the  advanc- 
ing army.  Take  a  few  thousand  ot  these, 
their  cost  means  little,  plant  them  in  the 
grass,  some  in  sun  and  some  in  shade. 
The  winter  aconite  too  must  not  be 
omitted,  and  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it 
for  making  a  spring  carpet  of  flowers  and 
pretty  leaves  right  under  low  spreading 
trees  whose  summer  shade  is  too  dense 
to  allow  grass  to  grow.  The  European 
dog's  tooth  violet,  but  especially  the  fine 
forms  that  have  been  raised  in  the  Dutch 
nurseries,  should  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  spring  wild  garden;  give  it  an  open 
sunny  spot,  and  if  up  m  a  little  slope  this 
will  the  better  display  the  exquisite  colors 
of  its  varied  leaf  marblings,  while  its 
flowers  range  through  lovely  tints  from 
white  to  rose  pink.  The  grape  hyacinths 
will  thrust  their  club-like  spikes  of  showy 
blooms  through  the  matted  turf  without 
ado,  and  show  much  additional  beauty 
uprising  from  a  tendergreen  carpet.  The 
Apennine  anemone  in  the  garden  grass  is 
just  as  happy  and  flowers  as  freely  as  in 
high  ."Vlpine  pastures. 

One  great  family  that  should  have  spe- 
cial prominence  is  the  daffodil  or  narcis- 
sus, and  in  this  not  only  the  world  types 
but  some  of  the  very  best  garden  varie- 
ties have  been  found  to  succeed  equally 
as  well  in  the  grass  as  in  rich  garden  bor- 
ders. I  saw  last  spring  groups  that  I 
had  helped  to  plant  eight  years  previously 
and  they  were  finer  then'than  they  had 
ever  been,  yet  nothing  had  been  done  to 
tend  them  but  the  meadow  in  which  they 
grew  was  grazed  entirely  some  sea- 
sons and  mown  for  hay  in  others.  The 
daftbdil  family  alone  furnishes  material 
for  a  series  of  dissimilar  effects.  I  have 
planted  numbei's  of  varieties  ranging 
from  the  common  daflfodil  of  English 
meadows  up  to  some  of  the  choicest  gar- 
den creations  as  Emperor,  Empress  and 
Horsfieldii  and  all  have  succeeded.    The 
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star-flowered  narcissus  forms  of  N.  In- 
comparabilis  and  N.  Stella  do  equally 
well,  the  essential  thing  being  to  take 
some  good  sort  obtainable  in  quantity  as 
Stella,  Cynosure,  Golden  Mary,  Duchess  of 
Brabant,  etc.,  and  plant  a  bold  informal 
group  of  such  distinctive  kinds.  The 
poet's  narcissus  with  its  chaste  white 
flowers  coming  later  as  the  grass  grows 
tall,  flowering  as  freely  as  the  great 
daisies  that  now  whiten  the  meadows. 
Here  is  ample  material  for  a  wild  garden 
of  any  extent,  as  the  groups  may  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  area  that  can  be  set 
apart. 

When  to  plant  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
few  words.  At  any  convenient  time 
when  the  bulbs  are  dormant  from  July  to 
iNovember.  Nor  does  the  way  to  plant 
involve  a  long  dissertation  on  abstruse 
details.  The  plantings  should  be  in 
groups  of  informal  outline  whether  small 
or  large.  Any  garden  conventionalities 
in  the  way  of  squares  or  circles  will  look 
hideous  if  perpetrated  in  grass.  Holes  for 
the  bulbs  may  be  opened  with  a  spade 
by  cutting  three  sides  of  a  square,  the 
fourth  or  uncut  side  forming  a  hinge, 
the  sod  being  raised  and  turned  back. 
The  bulbs  are  planted  in  the  hole,  from  3 
to  5  of  a  narcissus,  but  double  or  treble 
lliat  number  of  the  smaller  bulbs  and  the 
sod  turned  back  in  place  and  trodden 
down.     A  rough  and  ready  method  some 


may  say,  but  a  million  flowers  prove  its 
efficiency  in  one  wild  garden  alone  I  know, 
and  each  succeeding  j'ear  adds  to  its 
beauty.  To  avoid  regularity  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  all  the  holes  for  one  group 
opened  first  and  study  the  effect.  If  the 
distances  appear  too  uniform  close  some 
up  again,  letting  them  be  rather  closely 
massed  about  the  center  and  more  thinly 
distributed  in  the  outlying  portions,  sug- 
gesting a  few  stragglers  from  the  main 
flock.  Observation  of  natural  groups  of 
wild  flowers  will  materially  assist  one  to 
get  the  same  expression  and  disposition 
in  the  garden.  A.  Hkkrincton. 

Madison,  N.J. 

CRflMBE  CORDlFOLlfl. 
This  interesting  member  of  the  sea-kale 
family,  commonly  known  as  the  heart- 
leaved  cole-wort,  has  been  more  of  a 
puzzle  to  me  than  anvthing  I've  grown. 
R  jbinson  in  his  "English  Flower  Garden" 
speaks  so  highly  of  it  that  I  concluded  to 
try  it.  Seeds  were  started  in  the  spring 
of  1893,  producing  in  my  trial  grounds 
ordinary  looking  coarse-leaved  plants  of 
no  ornamental  value.  The  next  year, 
having  two  vacant  spaces  in  my  shrub- 
bery of  say  three  feet  each  in  diameter  I 
planted  a  crambe  in  each  open,  and  my 
trouble  soon  commenced.  They  at  once 
proceeded    to  business,  and   threw    out 


leaves  of  enormous  size,  which  before  the 
summer  was  over  measured  over  five  feet 
in  width,  crowding  over  everything.  I 
was  in  a  predicament,  as  there  were 
choice  plants  in  danger.  So  much  for  an 
amateur's  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  a 
plant.  I  saw  at  oneethatstanding  alone 
on  the  lawn  it  would  produce  a  grand 
effect,  but  where  it  was  it  was  decidedly 
out  of  place.  That  fall  I  chose  a  spot 
near  a  large  rock  at  the  base  of  which 
was  a  water-tap.  I  dug  a  hole  two  feet 
deep,  and  as  wide,  made  a  basin  of  coarse 
gravel  at  the  water-tap  to  catch  the  drip, 
and  connected  it  by  three-inch  tile  pipes 
with  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  then 
mounded  up  the  soil  some  fifteen  inches 
above  the  ground  level,  banking  up  the 
sides  with  sod,  the  object  being  to  raise 
up  the  plant  so  that  its  enormous  leaves, 
which  I  anticipated,  would  show  off"  to 
advantage.  One  plant  was  put  in  and 
protected  for  the  winter.  Early  next 
spring — 1895 — it  showed  itself,  and  before 
the  end  of  May  it  threw  up  four  flower 
spikes.  Here  was  a  quandary.  No  litera- 
ture at  my  command  mentioned  any 
especial  features  of  its  bloom.  I  imagined 
that  if  I  let  it  bloom  it  could  not  produce 
its  enormous  leaves,  and  I  started  to  cut 
them.  After  one  was  cut  I  repented  and 
allowed  three  to  remain,  but  my  conject- 
ure was  right,  as  the  leaves  were  under 
two  feet  in  diameter,  but  on  June  10, 
when  photographed,  it  presented  a  mag- 
nificent floral  picture.  My  private  photo- 
grapher, who,  in  addition  to  promising 
to  "love,  honor  and  obey"  also  promised 
to  take  pictures  for  me,  was  east  on  a 
visit,  and  I  had  to  call  in  a  professional 
and  have  it  taken  when  he  was  ready, 
not  when  the  atmospheric  conditions 
were  favorable.  As  a  consequence  the 
picture  does  it  an  injustice.  Outdoor 
photographs  should  betaken  cloudy  days 
or  just  before  sundown,  or  wh  n  the 
object  taken  is  in  the  shade,  then  the 
shadows  do  not  conflict  and  detail  is 
obtained. 

The  bloom  stalks  were  seven  feet  high 
and  branched  over  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  individual  flowers  are  white,  small, 
numerous,  and  disposed  in  much-branched 
panicles.  The  rock  covered  with  the 
Boston  ivory,  is  seen  to  the  left.  After 
blooming  the  stalks  were  cut  and  the 
plant  looked  well  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  the  leaves  not  growing  any  larger. 
This  spring  the  plant  seemed  to  start  all 
right  and  I  looked  for  even  an  improve- 
ment on  last  year's  grandeur,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  leaves  turned  yellow  and 
drooped.  Upon  examination  I  found  the 
heart  of  the  crown  rotted,  the  decay 
seeming  to  follow  down  the  hollow 
bloom  stalk  and  reachingpart  way  down 
the  side  roots.  Just  below  this  decay 
new  eyes  were  breaking  out.  These  roots 
were  planted  out  elsewhere  and  some  are 
producing  plants.  A  blooming  plant  I 
gave  to  Lincoln  Park  acted  the  same 
way.  The  roots  are  long  and  fleshy  and 
all  broken  ends  left  after  removal"  pro- 
duce a  plant.  To  sum  up  my  experience 
with  this  plant,  it  seems  that  the  first 
year  from  seed  it  assumes  an  ordinary 
form,  producing  enormous  leafage  the 
second  and  blooming  the  third,  after 
which  it  dies  at  thecrownand  reproduces 
itself  from  the  old  roots  beyond  the  decay. 
Plants  from  broken  roots  bloom  the 
second  year.  It  has  proved  hardy  even 
without  protection.  W.  C.  Eca.n. 

Highland  Park,  111. 


Mr  GARDEN. 

Our  house  and  lawn  face  the  south,  the 
lawn  sloping  quite  a  little.  I  am  very 
fond     of  vines.     We    have     honeysuckles 
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(Halliaiia)  Clematis  paniculata,  and  a 
wild  clematis.  On  one  bed,- or  border, 
there  are  several  varieties  of  iris,  candi- 
dum  lilies,  platycodon,  achillea.etc.  This 
spring  I  bought  a  nice  bunch  of  Lychnis 
plenissiwa  semperfforens  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it  it  having  been  constantly 
in  bloom.  We  have  also  a  large  clump 
of  Gaillardia  grandifiora.  On  one  bed 
that  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  sun  we 
have  ha,d  the  two  past  summers  a  gor- 
geous display  of  California  petunias. 
This  year,  thinking  to  have  a  change,  we 
are  trying  phlox,  but  the  prospect  is  not 
encouraging.  The  seeds  failed  to  sprout, 
many  of  them,  although  we  made  several 
plantings.  [We  presume  you  mean  Phlox 
Drummondii  We  sow  it  in  spring  just 
as  early  in  the  season  as  we  can  get  the 
seed  into  the  ground,  about  the  same 
day  as  we  sow  our  sweet  peas,  migno- 
nette and  poppies,  caring  httle  if  it  freezes 
and  snows  after  we  get  the  seeds  in,  and 
never  fail  in  cetting  a  good  stand  of 
seedlings.— Ed.]  In  the  spring  I  always 
bed  out  those  of  ray  geraniums,  helio- 
tropes etc.,  that  I  do  not  care  to  keep 
over  for  winter  in  a  bed  by  themselves 
and  keep  those  intended  for  winter  in 
their  pots.  My  rubber  plants,  ferns, 
palms,  with  two" varieties  of  imantophyl- 
lum,  stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  house, 
partly  shaded  by  a  fine  maple  tree.  A 
large  pot  of  an  old-fashioned  hydrangea 
stands  with  them  but  as  yet  shows  no 
signs  of  budding.  Since  cutting  it  back 
in  early  spring  I  have  read  that  "they 
should  be  cut  back  after  blooming." 
What  is  an  ignorant  person  to  do  when 
one  book  savs  trim  in  the  spring,  and 
it  another  book  savs 
Of 


after  you  have  d 

you  will  cut  off  the  buds  if  you  do 
course  I  ought  to  have  written  to 
Gardening  and  found  the  right  way. 
[That  is  just  what  you  should  have  done. 
When  Gardening  tells  you  how  to  prune, 
plant  or  otherwisetreataplant  it  usually 
gives  you  the  reason  for  doing  the  work 
as  it  advises,  besides  its  teachings  are 
straight  from  the  shoulder  of  practical 
experience,  and  not  a  plausible  lot  of 
gush  fudged  from  old  books  and  cata- 
logues. But  don't  despair  as  regards 
your  hydrangeas.  Sound,  plump  buds 
borne  on  the  old  wood  are  usually 
flower  buds;  by  this  time,  however,  you 
should  be  able  to  see  or  feel  the  buds  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots,  if  there  are  any 
there.— Ed.] 

Most  of  my  chrysanthemums  died  in 
the  cellar  last  winter.  My  gloxinias  are 
in  the  conservatory,  and  I  am  very  proud 
of  them.  To-day  one  plant,  crimson 
shading  to  pink,  has  twelve  open  blooms 
on  it,  with  buds  in  all  stages  of  growth; 
its  leaves  measure  over  ten  inches  in 
length  by  six  in  width.  I  have  several 
varieties'  including  spotted  ones.  You 
may  remember  of  my  sending  leaves  to 
you  last  year  curled  on  the  edge.  This 
vear,  following  your  directions,  there 
has  been  no  such  trouble.  Four  sorts  of 
achiraene  are  just  coming  into  bloom. 
Begonias  are  resting.  H,  E.  L. 

Bristol,  Conn.,  June  7,  '96. 

MR.  BYRON  L.  SMITH'S  GARDEN. 

An  afternoon  of  last  week  spent  at  the 
summer  home  of  Mr.  Byron  L.  Smith  of 
Lake  Forest,  Ills  ,  was  full  of  interest. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  very  busy  man,  being 
president  of  the  Northern  Trust  Co.  of 
Chicago,  and  is  largely  interested  in  many 
other  financial  enterprises.  He  has  wisely 
chosen  ornamental  horticulture  as  a 
recreation  and  relief  from  the  mental 
strain  incident  to  his  position.  While 
only  lately  having  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
amateur  brigade,  tie  is  pursuing  a  course. 


the  results  of  which  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  all  lovers  of  horticulture,  and 
especially  those  whose  homes  are  within 
the  range  of  similar  climatic  conditions. 
He  has  set  aside  a  large  plot  of  ground, 
well  ploughed  and  cultivated,  in  which 
he  has  planted  five  or  more  specimens  of 
all  the  varieties  of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  that  may  or  may  not 
succeed  in  his  climate.  For  instance,  in 
the  maple,  elm,  and  ash  family,  he  has 
several  of  each  of  all  the  varieties  he  could 
procure  in  the  eastern  nurseries,  and  so 
on  all  through  the  different  families.  All 
are  correctly  labeled,  both  the  botanical 
and  common  names,  and  ultimate  height 
being  given.  Hisgardener,  Emil  Bolinger, 
has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  venture 
and  will  use  his  intelligent  care  in  the 
preservation  of  all  marks  of  identity. 
What  a  mine  of  information  that  plot  of 
ground  will  prove  to  be  in  a  few  years, 
when  the  thorough  test  of  hardiness  and 
adaptability  shall  have  been  completed! 
Among  those  I  noticed  as  having  passed 
safely  through  last  winter,  and  not  given 
in  my  list  as  hardy  at  Egandale,  were 
the  Chinese  cork  tree,  Phellodendron  Ain- 
urense,  Ulmus  campestris  var.  Dampier- 
rei  Dampierre's  golden  elm.  Ulnius 
campestris  var.  wyrtHolia  purpurea,  the 
purple  mvrtle  leaved  elm,  which  was  muih 
handsomer  than  the  variety  Stricta  pur- 
purea. Among  the  ashes  was  Fraxinus 
Americana  var.  acubaefolia,  with  golden 
blotched  leaves.  The  Oriental  plane, 
Platanus  OrientaUs,  loses  its  tips  but 
grows  so  strongly  from  the  terminal  side 
shoots  that  it  promises  to  soon  form  hand- 
some trees.  Cytisus  Laburnum  var. 
Parksii  was  in  good  form.  Cedrela  Si- 
nensis and  the  purple-leaved  peach,  Per- 
sica  vulgaris  fol.  purpurea  stood  well. 
Among  the  shrubs,  both Corr/us  avellana 
var.  purpurea  (the  purple  leaved  hazel) 
and  Deutzia  gracihs  which  have  winter 
killed  with  me,  were  in  good  form.  Cor- 
nus  Siberica  alho  marginata  seemed 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  existing  condi- 
tions, and  promised  to  take  the  place  of 
the  variegated  Cornus  mas.  which  does 
not  do  V  ell  here.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
Daphne  cneorum  in  the  open  field  in  clay 
soil  as  happy  as  a  lark,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  quite  a  bed  of  it  is  doing  well 
in  the  bluff  bank.  I  have  been  unable  to 
grow  it,  but  will  try  again.  A  wide  pub- 
lic road  divide  s  the  nursery  from  the 
home  grounds  proper,  which  is  tastily 
planted  with  groups  of  sweet  briar;  the 
odor  perceptible  when  driving  by  is  re- 
freshing. W.  C.  Egan. 
Mav  28,  '96. 


VIOLETS  fOR  SPRING  BEDDING. 

Would  like  to  have  you  advise  me. 
How  should  I  treat  the  violet  as  a  bed- 
ding plant  for  early  spring  trade?  I  am 
in  the  market  garden  business  and  raise 
some  bedding  plants  for  spring  sale.  If  I 
could  get  them  in  the  right  shape  by 
spring' 1  could  sell  them  all  right.  I 
would  like  to  have  them  in  bloom  when  I 
sell  them.  Would  a  cold  frame  be  the 
best  place  to  put  them  in?  What  time 
would  you  separate  them  and  set  them 
out,  so  to  have  them  nice  plants  and  in 
bloom  by  spring?  W.  S. 

Otis,  Ind. 

Ans.  If  you  mean  the  common  fra- 
grant violets  such  as  are  grown  for  win- 
ter flowers  we  should  not  advise  you  to 
grow  them  as  beddingplants  fortheearly 
spring  trade  because  they  pass  so  soon. 
Plants  lifted  and  divided  in  August  and 
then  planted  in  cold  frames  and  kept 
moist  and  free  from  runners  make  real 


pretty  crowns  that  bloom  in  March  and 
April.  The  bedding  "violas"  or  tufted 
pansies  as  they  are  now  called  are  fine  for 
spring  bedding  and  last  from  April  till 
July.  We  sow  them  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber and  prick  them  out  three  inches 
apart  in  a  cold  frame,  where  we  winter 
them  just  as  we  do  bedding  pansies  and 
polyan  buses.  Thev  ke>  p  over  in  good 
condition,  and  in  earliest  spring  we  lift 
and  transplant  them  to  the  beds  or  bor- 
ders; indeed,  if  on  raised  beds  we  find 
they  survive  the  winter  out  of  doors  well 
enough  without  the  protection  ot  a  frame. 
In  growing  them  for  sale  better  have 
them  in  flats  of  50  or  100  in  each.  If 
sown  in  flats  inthegreenhousein  January 
or  February  they  make  excellent  plants 
for  bedding  out  in  spring. 


BEDDING  PLANTS  USED  AT  WflSfllNOTON. 

The  largest  number  of  any  one  variety 
of  bedding  plant  used  in  the  public  gar- 
dens or  parks  in  the  city  of  Washington 
is,  curiously  enough,  a  trailing  shrub,  the 
variegated  Buonymus  radicans.  Of  this 
nearly  100,000  jDlants  have  been  bedded 
out  this  spring.  The  cuttings  ol  it  are  put 
close  together  in  long  narrow  boxes  about 
the  end  of  September  and  placed  in  a  cool 
frame;  watering,  weeding  and  airing,  is  all 
the  attention  they  get  until  they  are 
planted  out. 

The  Madagascar  vincas  (  Vinca  rosea) 
are  bedded  out  quiteextensively,  noother 
plant  grows  and  flowers  better  than  this. 
There  are  three  kinds;  one  with  pink 
flowers,  another  white  with  pink  eye,  and 
the  third  one  is  pure  white.  They  are 
raised  from  home  saved  seed  early  in  the 
spring  indoors.  They  commence  bloom- 
ing in  three  inch  pots  and  do  not  stop 
until  interrupted  by  several  degrees  of 
frost.  Torenia  Fournierii  is  another 
favorite,  its  blue  flowers  resemble  thoseof 
a  mimulus,  it  has  one  drawback,  how- 
ever, seeds  from  l.st  year'splants  are  apt 
to  germinate  too  freely  in  the  beds  and 
make  a  lot  of  extra  work  weeding  them 
out.  [At  Dosoris  where  we  grew  this 
little  beauty  for  a  dozen  years,  it  never 
bothered  us  in  the  least  as  regards  self- 
sown  seedlings,  this  was  because  they 
germinated  so  late  that  they  got  hoed 
out  or  choked  out.  In  fact  Vinca  rosea 
self  sowed  itself  with  more  persistence  and 
effect,  but  it  too  appeared  so  late  in  spring 
that  it  succumbed  readily  to  cultural  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand  petunias, 
coreopsis,  etc  ,  were  a  nuisance  and  all 
because  they  started  so  early.  In  Wash- 
ington where  the  springs  are  earlier  and 
the  summers  are  longer  these  seedlings 
start  earlier  and  are  far  more  trouble- 
some than  they  are  as  tar  north  as  New 
York. — Ed.]  In  some  of  the  parks  good 
results  have  been  accomplished  by  plant- 
ing mixed  beds  with  tall  growing  plants, 
such  as  the  finer  varieties  of  castor  bean, 
vuccas,  erythrinas,  cannas,and  the  varie- 
gated eulalias,  with  some  of  the  com- 
moner bedding  plants  for  an  edging  these 
beds  certainly  look  well  all  summer  and 
they  require  little  outlay  either  for  work 
or  material. 

Hydrocotyle  sibtborpitolia  is  used  as  a 
low'  growing  green  bedder,  it  grows 
almost  flat  on  the  ground,  the  leaves  are 
small  and  round.  Fancy  leaved  caladiums 
are  getting  more  and  more  attention 
every  year.  It  has  been  found  that 
they  do  better  when  the  bulbs  are  put 
out  without  being  previously  started 
into  growth.  When  planted  in  the  dry 
state  they  grow  very  rapidly  and  make  a 
good  showing  about  as  quickly  as  most 
other  things.  The  bulbs  which  are  started 
in   pots  before  they  are  put  out  seem  to 
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get  a  check  which  it  takes  them  several 
weeks  to  recover  from.  [And  better  still 
when  the  bulbs  are  planted  out  the  j'oung 
leaves  grow  up  perfectly  inured  to  the  sun, 
wind  and  air,  and  are  not  injured  because 
of  too  early  or  sudden  exposure.  This 
point  applies  to  several  tropical  bulbous 
and  tuberous  plants,  and  so  as  to  carpet 
the  ground  in  the  meantime  till  the  cala- 
diums  appear  we  may  cover  it  with  pan- 
sies,  spring  mignonette,  alyssum  or  other 
plants  which  we  may  pluck  out  when  the 
caladiums  need  the  room.— Kd.]  The 
variegated  anthericums  in  three  varieties 
are  not  so  common  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
as  they  stand  a  lot  of  rough  handling  in 
kieping  them  over  winter.  Fuchsias  are 
a  puzzle  to  most  people  here,  they  give 
glorious  effects  in  the  parks  around  Lon- 
don and  Paris  where  they  can  be  planted 
out  in  the  full  sun,  but  here  they  must  be 
planted  in  the  shade,  where  they  do  fairly 
well  if  they  are  kept  in  a  growing  state 
for  a  few  weeks  after  being  planted  out 
by  i)inching  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and 
treating  them  frequently  to  manure 
water.  The  new  strobilanthes  is  quite  a 
satisfactory  plant, butit  must  betrimmed 
occasionally  or  it  is  apt  to  get  out  of 
bounds.  Abuttlon  Souvenir  de  Bonn  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  new  bedding  plants; 
it  keeps  its  color  beautifully,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  most  of  the 
variegated  plants  when  put  outside. 
Crotons  have  been  planted  largely  for 
several  years  here,  they  color  up  even  bet- 
ter out  of  doors  than    thev  do    inside. 


Cuttings  are  taken  off  about  the  middle 
of  September  and  rooted  without  bottom 
heat;  there  is  an  idea  that  cuttings  unless 
they  have  well  colored  leaves  will  not 
make  well  colored  plants,  but  m\-  exjjeri- 
ence  is  just  the  reverse,  these  cuttings 
naturally  root  more  freelj'  than  those 
with  highly  colored  leaves,  and  when 
planted  out  they  color  up  just  as  brightly. 

AT  THE   WHITE   HOUSE. 

On  the  south  front  of  the  E,\ecutive 
Mansion,  the  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a 
4  foot  high  stout  wire  fence,  that  affords 
a  capital  place  on  which  to  train  vines  of 
different  kinds.  At  the  present  time  the 
Jackmannii  and  lanuginosa  clematises  are 
a  mass  of  flowers,  the  fence  is  about  200 
yards  long  and  there  are  about  seventy- 
five  of  these  clematises  on  it,  and  one  can 
imagine  the  1  ffect.  Plants  of  eoccinea 
show  up  conspicuously  at  intervals. 
Later  on  in  the  season  there  is  not  a 
square  foot  of  this  fence  vacant,  it  is  cov- 
ered by  such  plants  as  aristolochia, 
ipomoea,  manettia,  antigonon  and  stig- 
maphyllon.  To  any  lover  of  flowers  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the 
whole  city,  as  the  plants  are  grown 
under  the  best  conditions.  Near  one  end 
of  this  fence  and  trained  up  so  as  to  cover 
an  entrance  to  one  of  the  plant  houses 
there  is  a  large  specimen  of  the  Crimson 
Rambler  rose  that  has  given  so  much 
pleasure  that  the  intention  is  to  grow  it 
more  largely  in  the  future.  Just  in  front 
of  the  house  are  several  round  beds  filled 
in   the   middle   with   crotons  and    edged 


with  rows  of  the  variegated  anthericum 
and  echeveria.  Near  the  large  fountain 
there  are  two  imn  ense  beds  tilled  with 
scarlet  geraniums  bordered  with  white 
flowered  varieties  and  scarlet  alternan- 
thtras;  in  each  bed  there  are  about  a 
dozen  tall  standard  lantanas  which  are 
quite  effictive.  The  finer  flowered  her- 
baceous plants  are  grown  extensively, 
and  they  do  magnificently.  There  are 
campanulas  enough  to  satisfy  a  botanic 
garden.  Delphiniums,  aconitumsand  the 
native  cardinal  flower  arc  growing  side 
by  side  with  the  new  Tupa  montana, 
which  has  not  bloomed  as  yet.  The 
large  fountain  basin  is  filled  with  nym- 
phicas,  principally  hardy  ones;  the  large 
plants  are  in  comparatively  small  stone 
boxes,  yet  the  number  of  flowers  on  the 
plants  all  the  time  is  wonderful.  There 
are  other  two  fountain  basins  on  the 
grounds  filled  with  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  aquatic  plants  all  in  the  very 
best  of  health.  G.  W.  Olivek. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Washington. 


CflMPflNULfl     FERSICflEFOLIfl      VflR.    BflCK- 
tiOUSEI. 

This  lorni  of  the  peach-leaved  bell- 
flower  is  an  English  introduction,  and 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden, 
especially  the  white  forms  of  it.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  (June  1)  outside  of 
what  the  shrubs  give  us  a  pleasing  white 
in  flowers  is  a  rarity,  in  fact  at  any 
season  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  it  in 
attractive  forms.  This  perennial  grows 
some  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  sending 
up  numerous  stalks  well  equipped  with 
side  branches  from  which  hang  in  pro- 
fusion campanulate  shaped  flowers  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  and  of  equal  width. 
Of  four  plants  produced  from  seed  last 
July  three  are  white  and  single  and  one 
of  a  pleasing  blue  and  semi-double.  Stand- 
in  a  bay  in  the  shrubbery  with  the  dark 
loliage  behind  them  they  present  a  very 
pleasing  picture.  Being  but  small  plants 
last  fall  they  were  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame,  which  has  undoubtedly  caused 
them  to  bloom  earlier  than  they  will 
next  year  after  remaining  outside  all 
winter. 

[We  raised  a  lot  of  it  at  Dosoris  last 
summer  and  left  the  plants  out  in  the 
open  garden  all  winter,  and  thev  sur- 
vived perfectly  .-Ed.]  W.  C.  Egan. 

ERECT  WfllTE  CLEMATIS. 

W.  M.  J.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  asks: 
"What  clematis  isthis?  It  grows  in  bush 
form  about  three  feet  high  and  as  you  see 
blooms  early  in  June.  A  large  clump  of 
this  makes  a  showy  and  pleasing  effect." 

It  is  Clematis  recta,  a  strong,  erect- 
growing  species  that  forms  large  clumps 
with  sheaves  of  airy  white  flowers  that 
appear  in  early  summer  and  are  very 
effective.  A  stout  stake  about  three  feet 
high  should  be  driven  in  alongside  of  each 
clump  in  spring,  and  the  sheaf  of  stems 
tied  up  to  it,  but  the  support  should  be 
only  as  high  as  the  leaves  and  not  upinto 
the  flowers.  There  is  a  double  flowering 
form  of  this  clematis  that  is  whiter  and 
of  more  refined  bearing  than  the  common 
recta  but  it  is  scarce.  Both  are  perfectly 
hardy. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TAB  TREE  LILflC 

(Syritiga  Japonica). 

We  have  a  set  of  late-blooming  lilacs 

from    China  and  Japan   whose  flowers, 

foliage  and  habits  are  distinct  from  that 

of  the  common  or  Persian  lilacs  and  not 
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unlike  that  of  the  privets.  These  species 
are  Springa  Awurensis,S.  Pekinensis;  and 
S.Japonica.  They  all  have  "fleecy"  white 
flowers,  and  are  late-blooming,  that  is 
they  do  not  come  into  flovv-er  till  afterthe 
common  lilacs  are  past.  Amiirensis 
bloomed  first  with  us  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,inl878,  PeA-/;;ens/s  didn't  bloom  in 
this  country  tilt  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 
When  Amarensis  gets  good  ground  and 
an  open  place,  and  is  grown  on  its  own 
roots  it  makes  quite  a  nice  shrub,  and 
comes  into  bloom  about  the  third  week  in 
June.  Before  Pekinensiscame  into  flower 
we  looked  upon  it  with  some  suspicion, it 
grew  very  nicely  and  formed  comely 
shrubs  keeping  a  good  form  and  having 
lots  of  leaves.  Since  it  began  blooming 
however,  we  have  found  out  that  ourfirst 
fears  were  groundless,  and  that  instead 
of  being  of  inferior  merit  it  is  the  best  and 
most  floriferous  of  thethree,bearinglargc 
panicles  of  creamy  white  flowers  from 
every  tip. 

The  tree  lilac  (Japonica)  is  the  most 
distinct  of  all.  It  is  grown  from  seed  and 
from  the  first  assumes  a  one-stemmed 
tree  shape,  usually  making  very  symmet- 
rical specimens.  Although  a  strong 
grower  it  doesn't  run  up  tall  very  quick 
but  rather  takes  its  body  of  branches 
along  with  it.  Its  foliage  is  large,  clean, 
and  leathery,  indeed  wehaveneverknown 
ot  the  leaves  of  either  of  these  species  be- 
ing attacked  by  mildew.  The  tree  lilac 
has  been  blooming  quite  freely  since  a 
dozen  3'ears,  but  we  cannot  call  it  free- 
blooming;  it  makes  up  for  this,  however, 
in  the  immense  size  of  its  compound 
panicles. 

All  of  these  three  species  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  very  desirable  garden  plants; 
indeed  S.  Japonica  lives  nicely  in  the 
frigid  northwest.  We  are  indebted  for 
our  illustration  to  Messrs.  Ellwanger  & 
Barrv  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM  JUNE  7. 

Since  my  notes  of  May  23  there  have 
been  a  few  good  showers  of  rain,  but 
nothing  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
vegetation  generally.  As  a  consequence 
blossoms  of  all  kinds  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fugacious. 

Some  of  the  later  flowering  dier\'illas 
(Weigelias)  are  still  making  a  fairly  good 
show,  notably  some  of  the  dark  ones  such 
as  President  Duchartre  and  Montesquieu. 

The  different  forms  of  Philadelphtis 
coronarius  are  past  their  most  showy 
stages;  a  very  desirable  variety  is  primu- 
IxHorus  in  which  the  blossoms  are  double 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  rank 
growing  as  the  parent.  Yokohama  is 
another  distinct  form,  lower  growing  and 
more  compact  in  habit  than  the  type  and 
with  distinct  plicated  foliage.  We  have 
always  had  doubts  about  the  varietal 
connection  of  this  form  with  P.  corona- 
rius. Lemome's  philadelphus  is  now  in 
full  flower  and  a  most  desirable  form. 
The  blossoms  are  just  openin-  on  P. 
Lewisii.  The  earliest  form  to  flower  is  P. 
grandifforus  and  it  is  now  aboi-t  past. 

Amongs  the  single  flowering  shrubby 
roses  Rosa  rugosam  its  different  varieties 
is  still  giving  us  lots  of  flowers,  R  multi- 
flora  is  beautiful  just  now  in  its  raceme- 
like clusters,  R.  moscbeutos,  R.rubrifolia, 
and  R.  aitida  are  also  now  in  bloom;  and 
the  charming  R.  repens of  Europe  with  its 
white  petals  and  yellow  eye  is  at  its  best. 

We  have  here  a  very  pretty  low  spread- 
ing dogwood  under  the  name  of  Cornus 
australis,  it  is  about  out  of  bloom.  It 
bears  numerous  good  s  zed  white  cymes. 
The  panicled  dogwood  is  in  fine  bloom. 

The  bladder  senna  (colutca)  is  now 
covered    with  its    vellow    flowers,    it  is 


spreading  and  establishing  itself  in  this 
neighborhood  with  great  energy. 

Genista  tinctoria  (dj'cr's  broom)  is  a 
mass  of  yellow  blossoms,  and  Cytisus 
hirsutus  is  opening  a  few.  Some  linger- 
ing clusters  are  still  to  be  seen  on  Wista- 
ria frutescens. 

The  European  privets  are  in  full  bloom. 
The  laurel  and  box  leaved  varieties  are 
very  desirable  shrubs.  Ligustrina  cilia- 
turn  is  in  bloom,  it  bears  here,  many  small 
clusters  of  creamy  yellow  flowers.  The 
common  elderberry  is  coming  into  bloom 
and  the  early  flowering  species  (.Sambi/cus 
pubens)  is  showing  bunches  of  red  fruit. 

Amongst  the  honeysuckles  Lonicera 
ciliata  and  L.fragrantissima are  showing 
ripe  fruit.  The  trumpet  honeysuckle  and 
the  yellow  honeysuckle  (L.  ffava)  arestill 
in  good  bloom,  and  L.  grata  and  L. 
glauca  have  been  in  bloom  since  a  week. 
A  small  leaved  bushj'form  underthename 
of  Z,.  Ibirica,  with  small  yellowish  flowers 
is  nearly  past. 

Deutz/a^rac/V/s is  passing  out  of  bloom, 
strange  to  say  it  flowered  splendidly  this 
season,  while  a  year  ago  it  was  almost  a 
failure  with  us,  having  been  severely  win- 
ter killed;  how  to  account  for  it  we  do 
not  know  and  this  seems  all  the  more 
puzzling  when  D.  crenata  (which  is  just 
now  opening  its  flowers)  has  been  severely 
damaged  from  the  past  winter,  and  from 
the  previous  winter  itsuflered  no  damage 
whatever.  The  two  groups  are  side  by 
side.  Itea  Virginica  is  opening  its  pretty 
clusters  of  white  flowers. 

The  only  spirreas  in  flowerare  S.  tenuis- 
sima  and  S.  rotundifolia  alba.  The 
clusters  of  seeds  are  ripening  up  prettily 
on  iS.  opulifolia.  The  only  spiraea  so  far 
as  we  know  with  at  all  showy  fruit  is  the 
last  named.  [Most  of  the  Neillias  have. — 
Ed.]  The  sun  rose  (Helianthemum  vul- 
gare)  in  diflerent  varieties  gives  us  a  crop 
of  fleeting  flowers  daily,  the  blossoms 
lasting  only  a  few  hours. 

False  indigo  (.\morpha  Iruticosa)  has 
been  in  bloom  for  some  time,  and  the  red 
bud  (Cercis)  is  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of 
seed  pods  this  _vear,  the  brownish  pods 
are  pretty. 

Cotoneaster  Simondsii  is  in  flower 
and  the  clammy  locust  (Robinia  riscosa) 
is  passing  out  of  bloom.  A  few  flowers 
are  still  on  R.  hispida. 

The  New  Jersey  tea  (ceanothus),  a  real 
pretty,  but  common  native  shrub  is  com- 
ing into  bloom,  masses  of  its  white  clus- 
ters of  flowers  are  very  attractive. 

The  yellow  wood  (Cladrastis)  has 
passed  out  of  bloom.  Ithas  notflowered 
as  freely  here  this  season,  as  it  did  the 
two  past  years.  The  Euiopean  linden 
came  into  bloom  to-day. 

John  Du.niiar. 

Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM. 

Two  years  ago  1  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  new  Spirwa  arguta,  which  resembled 
vS.  Thunbergii,  but  surpassed  it  in  every 
way,  and  it  continues  to  surpass  it.  It 
should  be  grown  everywhere  and  given  a 
prominent  place  among  early  blooming 
shrubs.  While  Spirxa  Thunbergii  failed 
entirely  this  year  in  regard  to  its  bloom- 
ing qualities.  Spiraea  arguta  was  loaded 
with  beautiful  white-clustered  sprays 
about  18  inches  in  length,  and  in  a  whorl. 
The  foliage  which  is  now  following  the 
flowers  (they  having  passed  some  two 
weeks  since)  is  shorter  and  more  oval  in 
shape  than  that  of  >V.  Thunbergii.  This 
plant  is  sold  by  some  European  nursery- 
men as  Spiriva  multillora  arguta. 

Spinea  trilobata  var.  Van  Houtlei  is 
so  good  that  no  one  should  be  without 
it.     As  soon  as  it  passes  out  of  bloom  cut 


out  the  larger  portion  of  the  old  flower- 
ing wood;  in  fact  we  do  this  with  many 
of  our  earlier  flowering  shrubs,  and  the 
results  compared  with  the  non-pruned 
plants  is  wonderful.  If  Exochorda  gran- 
diffora  were  primed  in  harder  after  its 
flowering  seasonit  would  be  ahandsomer 
shrub  than  it  isandnot  so  loose  a  grower. 
Spireea  pubescens  blooming  about  two 
weeks  ago  did  not  flower  as  well  as  usual. 
Other  spiraeas  that  are  doing  well  this 
year  are  Douglasii,  Japonica,  mollis, 
cana,  chamwdtitolia  and  Mongolica. 

Physocarpus  Torreyi  is  verj'  ornamen- 
tal, with  its  umbels  of  white  flowers,  and 
the  red  anthers  of  the  stamens  set  off  the 
flower  very  prettily.  P.  Amurensis  has 
foliage  much  larger  than  the  above  and 
is  covered  with  similar  flowers.  Kerria 
Japonica  winter  kdls  here  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  We  have  the  single  yellow, 
the  double  form,  and  the  variegated- 
leaved. 

Rubus  deliciosus  which  is  passing  out  of 
bloom,  has  flowered  well  this  season,  its 
large,  single,  white  blossoms  being  very 
beautiTul. 

Rbodotypos  kerrioides  is  opening  its 
white  flowers.  Although  it  is  handsome 
now  it  will  be  more  so  in  the  fall,  when  it 
is  covered  with  its  black  fruit. 

Photinia  villosa  (Pourthia  arguta) 
resembles  the  amelanchier  very  much,  it 
being  covered  at  present  with  clusters  of 
small  waxy  white  flowers.  [But  its  great- 
est glory  is  in  the  fall  when  it  is  full  of  its 
clusters  of  scarlet  fruit.— Ed] 

Cotoneaster  retlexa  is  a  graceful  and 
charming  shrub  covered  with  long  sprays 
of  white  flowers.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  this  genus. 

Pyrus  nigra  and  P.  arbutifolia  both  are 
used  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the 
park  system  of  Boston  and  very  useful 
shrubs  they  are,  P.  nigra  being  the  earlier 
to  bloom  by  a  few  days  and  P.  arbutifo- 
lia the  more  straggling  of  the  two. 

The  single  roses  are  beginning  to  bloom. 
The  various  forms  of  Rosa  spinosissima, 
namely  fulgens  and  pusilla  are  very  pretty. 
Both  these  and  grandiHora  have  all  the 
desirable  qualities,  as  habit,  foliage, 
flower  and  fruit,  and  they  should  be 
grown  in  all  gardens.  Rosa  alpina.  R. 
acicularis,  R.  rubella  and  R.  coriifolia 
and  many  other  varieties  bearing  flowers 
of  a  medium  size  are  beautiful  and  desira- 
ble. 

Viburnum  Opulus  sterilis,  the  common 
snowball,  is  doing  better  this  season  than 
it  has  done  for  some  time  past  and  seems 
perfectly  free  from  the  disease  which  usu- 
ally appears  with  it.  V.  opulus,  the  tree 
cranberry,  is  also  in  good  flower,  indeed 
I  prefer  it  to  the  snowball  itself,  it  being 
ornamental  both  in  the  summer  with  its 
flowers  and  in  fall  with  its  fruit,  V. 
tomentosum  is  growing  in  popular  favor 
every  year  and  very  deservingly.  It  is  a 
plant  of  moderate  growth  and  a  "single" 
form  of  the  Japanese  snowball,  V.  plica- 
tum.  V.  prunifoliuni  is  fast  passing  out 
of  bloom;  the  plant  when  in  its  prime  is 
very  striking  and  almost  a  miniature 
tree.  The  cymes  are  of  medium  size  with 
perfect  flowers.  V.  Lentago,  the  sheep- 
berry,  a  native  of  New  England,  is  at 
present  in  full  bloom,  its  large  flat  cymes 
of  white  flowers  being  extremely  showy. 

Among  the  comuses  we  find  C.  stoloni- 
fera  showing  up  nicely.  This  species  and 
also  C.  alba  are  used  in  large  quantities  for 
winter  and  late  fall  effect  in  our  parks  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  color  of  the  bark. 
C.  Ignorati  and  C.  Bailey i  are  also  in 
good  bloom  Sambucus  Sieboldi  is  very 
ornamental  at  present  with  its  extremely 
large  cymes  of  greenish-white  flowers. 

Rhododendron  Rhodora.    This  pretty 
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native  shrub  is  just  passing  out  of  bloom 
and  we  wonder  why  it  is  not  grown 
more.  Rhododendron  Vaseyi,  the  earliest 
and  most  Ijeautiful  ot  the  sliowj'  azaleas, 
still  holds  its  own.  It  is  the  most  beau- 
t'ul  of  the  hardy  azaleas.  A",  mirabile 
f;randlfIorum, anothershowy  pink  azalea, 
and  A',  niiditlonirn,  are  just  coming  into 
bloom.  R.Pontkum,  K.  /Javum,  and  the 
C.hent  hybrids  in  variety  are  making  a 
brilliant  show. 

Kohinia  hispida  is  the  earliest  of  this 
dass  and  it  is  now  covered  with  deep 
pink  pea  flowers.  Its  lasting  (|ualities 
and  its  habit  of  blooming  later  in  the  sea- 
son makes  it  a  very  desirable  shrub. 

Coronilla  Emerus  is  literally  covered 
with  its  2—3  flowered  clusters  of  deep 
yellow  pea  flowers. 

Cytisus  purpureas  from  the  Alps  is  as 
good  as  usual  and  covered  with  pretty 
pea-shaped  flowers.  C.  incarnatus  is  a 
decided  gem  and  loaded  with  large  deli- 
catepink  blooms.  C..4ustr/,-ic(/s  is  bloom- 
ing sparingly,  it  having  been  winter 
killed.  The  same  is  true  this  year  of  C. 
alhus  prwcox  and  C.  scoparius.  Genista 
r;erman;ca  is  just  golden  at  present  and 
it  is  exceptionally  hardy,  too,  and  makes 
a  plant  to  force  for  winter  flowers. 

Staphyka  Colchica  got  winter  killed 
very  badly  this  season,  plants  8—9  feet 
high  being  killed  almost  to  the  ground. 
S.  pinnata  and  S.  trifoliata  are  in  good 
bloom  but  the  flowers  are  rather  insig- 
nificant compared  with  those  of  S.  Col- 
chica. 

The  enonymuses  in  great  variety  are  in 
bloom,  but  it  is  better  to  note  them  indi- 
vidually when  they  are  in  fruit  in  the  fall. 
Ceanoihus  ovatus  is  just  coming  into 
bloom  and  is  a  very  desirable  low-grow- 
ing shrub.  Khamnus  Frangula  var.  pleni- 
folia  is  very  attractive  with  its  dark  green 
linear  leaves  and  small  greenish-white 
flowers.  The  strawberrv'  bush,  Calcycan- 
thus  Ixvigatus  is  just  coming  into  bloom 
and  is  always  welcome  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  odor.  Calycanthus  iforidus  is 
now  called  Zuettneria  Florida. 

Iberis  Tenoriana  and  /.  corifolia,  hardy 
candytufts,  are  one  mass  of  white  flow- 
ers, and  growing  alongside  of  them  is 
A^thionema  coriditolium  with  its  pink 
flowers  making  a  good  companion  to  the 
candytufts.  Tamarix  Africana  is  laden 
with  its  pink  flowers  and  is  the  admira- 
tion of  every  one.  Pxonia  Moutan,  the 
tree  pjeony,  is  always  very  showy  and 
stands  our  severe  winters  extremely  well. 
Especially  noticeable  among  barberry 
bushes  are  i?.  Thunbergii,  jvst  passing  out 
of  bloom  and  B.  vulgaris  and  its  varieties 
purpurea,  cretica,  Sieboldi  and  B.  cana- 
densis. B.  Aquifolium  had  its  flower 
I)uds  all  winter  killed.  B.  stenophylla,  a 
splendid  little  species,  is  about  2  feet  high 
with  linear  like  foliage,  and  it  is  covered 
with  small  clusters  of  deep  orange  yellow 
flowers. 

Among  the  caraganas  are  C.  arhores- 
cens  and  its  numerous  varieties  such  as 
Ahagama,  pygmasa  and  spinosa,  all  of 
which  are  very  attractive  leguminous 
shrubs. 

The  chief  attraction  here  at  present  is 
the  lilacs,  Syringa  vulgaris  and  its  varie- 
ties, of  which  we  have  125  named  sorts; 
as  I  mentioned  them  quite  carefully  in 
Gardening  in  previous  years,  I  will  not 
now  go  over  the  list  again,  there  is  but 
little  to  add.  The  loniceras  or  bush 
honeysuckles  have  never  been  finer  than 
they  now  are,  some  of  the  specimens  being 
.S— lOfeet  high,  and  as  much  through  and 
literally  covered  with  flowers.  Of  the 
Tartarica  type  such  varieties  as  nana, 
rosea,  alba,  gracilis,  pulcherrima  and 
alba  splendens  arc  most  noticeable,    f,, 


Morrow// has  more  of  a  spreading  habit 
and  does  not  grow  as  tall  as  the  Tartarian 
type,  it  produces  innumerable  white  flow- 
ers. It  is  used  very  extensively  through- 
out the  park  system  of  Boston  with  good 
eflfect.  h.  Ruprechtiana  is  a  very  strong 
grower  with  beautiful  white  flowers.  L. 
chrysnntha  resembles  the  Tartarian  tyjie 
as  does  also  L.  bella  and  its  numerous 
varieties.  L.  Albertii  is  a  gem,  low 
growing  in  habit  and  almost  running  on 
the  ground;  the  leaves  are  linear  and  the 
flowers  are  of  medium  size  and  a  deep 
rosy  pink  color.  L  Alpigena  is  quite 
distinct,  flowers  borne  rather  scantily  in 
pairs  and  are  a  sort  of  a  deep  maroon  in 
color.  Among  the  other  loniceras  that 
may  be  noted  are  L.  Orientalis,  L.  parvi- 
foli'a,  L.  tninutidora,  L.  Ibirica  and  L. 
dioica. 

Andromeda  iloribunda  is  just  passing 
out  of  bloom.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
andromedas  and  always  makes  a  good 
show.  Kalmia  glauca  for  some  reason 
was  quite  late  this  season.  It  is  in  good 
bloom  just  now.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  Daphne  Cneorum. 

Leucothoe  Catesbaei  is  blooming  ex- 
tremely well  this  season,  its  drooping 
racemes  of  white  flowers  being  quite  at- 
tractive. We  forced  a  lot  of  it  last  win- 
ter and  found  it  quite  desir  ible.  Ledum 
palustre  and  its  variety  dilatatum  are 
useful  little  shrubs  belonging  to  the  heath 
family  and  they  are  covered  with  heads 
of  white  flowers.  Leiophyllum  buxifo- 
Hum  is  another  pretty  shrub  of  the  heath 
family.  The  silver  bell  tree,  Mohroden- 
dron  Carolinianum  (Halesia)  is  always 
worthy  of  mention  and  is  now  in  good 
bloom.  C.Jackson  Dawson. 

STREET  TREES  FOR  SOUTHERN  CflLIPORNlfl. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  Gardenini-, 
ever  since  its  first  issue,  and  a  case  has 
arisen  in  this  city  upon  which  I  should 
hke  to  ask  your  advice.  In  the  residence 
portion  of  the  eity  there  has  lately  been 
opened  a  street  which  bids  fair  to  be 
lined  with  very  handsome  residences.  It 
is,  in  fact,  almost  built  up  at  present. 
The  owners  are  people  of  taste  and  re- 
finement, and  have  been  in  consultation 
with  each  other  forsome  time  as  to  what 
would  be  a  good  tree  to  select  for  a  street 
tree.  The  matter  has  not  3'et  been  de- 
termined, and  I  have  recjuested  them  to 
wait  until  I  could  send  this  letter  to  you 
and  get  your  opinion.  You  are  probably 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  flora  of 
Southern  California.  You  know  that  the 
grevillea  grows  here  to  be  a  tree,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  forty  to  sixty  feet;  that 
the  pepper  (Schinus  Molle)  has  been  for 
many  years  used  here  as  a  street  tree  and 
for  ornamentation  in  different  ways. 
You  are  also  aware  that  the  eucalypti  of 
all  varieties  flourish  here  most  readily, 
and  that  all  the  hardy  palms— the  phoenix, 
and  all  except  really  the  kentias,  etc.— 
likewise    attain  luxuriant    proportions. 

Individually,  my  objection  to  the 
grevillea  is  that  it  becomes  ragged  and 
shaggy  when  it  gets  old,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  be  broken  by  any  unusual 
gust  of  wind.  The  pepper  tree  drops  a 
great  many  leaves,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
become  pendulate.  The  palms  spread  in 
their  early  growth  over  such  an  expanse 
of  territorv  as  to  interfere  with  passers- 
by  upon  the  sidewalk,  compelling  them 
to  be  trimmed  up  into  trunks,  deteriora- 
ting from  their  beauty.  Neither  does  the 
eucalyptus  attain  any  symmetrical  shape. 
There  are  some  Acacia  Melanoxylon 
planted,  and  this  seems  to  be  about  as 
symmetrical  a  street  tree  as  any. 

But  I  renicmberhavingread  in  Garden- 
ing  sometime  ago  an  article  upon  a  pin 


oak,  which  at  the  time  attracted  my  at- 
tention. It  seemed  to  me  at  that  time 
that  it  would  make  a  very  superior  street 
tree,  and  would  have  the  merit  of  being 
novel  here.  The  magnolia,  the  camphor 
and  the  Ficus  elastica  have  been  planted 
here,  but  the  magnolia  cannot  be  trimmed 
to  a  good  shape  without  deteriorating 
from  its  beauty,  and  the  last  named  tree 
has  such  large  surface  roots  th  it  it  pries 
up  the  cement  sidewalks.  If  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  answer  this  inquiry  you 
might  name  some  of  the  deciduous  forest 
trees  that  would  be  appropriate,  but  you 
will  understand  that  the  elm  and  the 
maple  do  not  grow  well  here.  It  seems 
that  the  mildness  of  our  winter  climate 
and  general  lack  of  humidity  afleets 
them.  They  never  have  the  glowing 
autumn  colors  and  they  always  put  forth 
their  leaves  very  late  in  the  spring. 

As  usual,  the  parties  who  are  seeking 
an  appropriate  tree  desire  one  that  has 
all  the  good  qualifications  and  no  bad, 
but.  like  many  otherthings  in  this  world, 
this  cannot  be  attained  in  an3'  one  single 
object.  Rapidity  of  growth,  however,  is 
one  item  that  they  desire  to  have  con- 
sidered. H.  W.  O'M. 

Ans.  What  a  splendid  climate  you 
have  got  out  there.  No,  don't  plant  the 
pin  oak;  while  it  is  an  excellent  tree  for 
the  eastern  and  northern  states,  we  do 
not  believe  it  is  an  appropriate  tree  for 
Southern  California.  Write  to  Mr.  John 
McClaren,  Superintendent  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco,  for  his  advice  in  the 
matter.  He  knows  trees  well,  and  knows 
your  part  of  the  country  and  what  will 
thrive  in  it;  hecangiveyou  expert  advice. 

SYRINOfl  VIlLOSfl. 

This  handsome  lilac  from  the  northern 
part  of  China  has  been  in  cultivation 
since  1880,  but  it  is  not  as  freely  dis- 
tributed as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  has 
many  good  qualities  to  recommend  it. 
It  is'  now  (June  2)  but  little  past  its 
prime  in  bloom,  being  nearly  a  month 
later  than  the  common  lilac.  Its  pani- 
cles are  numerous,  of  good  size  and  sub- 
stance, and  of  a  color  approaching  a 
shell-pink,  while  the  perfume  in  the  air 
surrounding  the  bush  when  it  is  in  bloom 
is  pleasing,  a  closer  inhalation  to  me  is 
not.  EUwanger  &  Barry  have  fittingly 
described  its  foliage  by  comparing  it  to 
that  of  the  white  fringe,  and  being  a 
very  pleasing  shade  of  green.  I  dislike 
using  the  common  lilacs  in  the  shrubbery 
border  or  in  conspicuous  parts  of  any 
grounds  on  account  of  their  liability  to 
mildew  late  in  thesummer,  at  which  time 
they  present  a  sorry  appearance,  in  fact 
I  grow  them  mainly  for  cutting  and  give 
them  quarters  in  the  back  yard.  Syringa 
villosa,  however,  retains  its  lively  green 
leafage  untarnished  all  through  the 
season,  and  is  therefore  available  for  any 
position.  It  grows  fully  six  feet  high,  as 
many  broad,  and  carries  its  blooms  well 
above  the  foliage.  It  has  for  a  com- 
panion now  in  bloom  Ladyjosika's  lilac 
(Syringa  Josikxa)  from  Transylvania, 
which  is  equally  as  fine  in  foliage,  but  not 
in  its  flowers,  the  panicles  being  smaller 
and  of  a  purplish  hue.  The  tree  lilac 
(Syringa  faponica)  is  only  now  forming 
its  immense  panicles  of  creamy  white 
scentless  flowers,  but  a  well  formed  tree 
in  bloom  is  a  sight  well  worth  waiting 
for,  as  I  have  done  fully  five  years  from 
planting. 

\Syringa  villosa  is  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  as  it  is  a  true  species  the  flowers 
of  seedlings  are  as  good  as  those  of 
grafted  plants;  besides  seedlings  root 
better  and  grow  better.    The  seedlings 
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of  this  species  are  also  used  to  graft 
other  varieties  on  because  it  is  not  dis- 
posed to  sucker  like  the  vulgaris  type.— 
Ed.]  W.  C.  Egan. 


Transplanting  Lilacs  in  Summer.— C. 
H.  B.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  asks:  "Can  I  at 
this  season  of  the  year  safely  transplant 
a  collection  of  lilac  trees  about  four  feet 
tall?  I  expect  to  move  my  residence  and 
wish  to  take  the  trees  with  me  but  am 
dubious  about  undertaking  it  while  they 
are  growing."  Ans.  Yes.  Have  the 
holes  all  dug  and  ready  to  receive  the 
plants.  Then  cut  back  the  lilacs  a  good 
deal,  especially  the  leafy  shoots,  and  thin 
out  the  old  wood;  now  dig  up  the  plants, 
being  very  careful  not  to  expose  the  roots 
a  mmute  more  than  you  can  help  lest  the 
rootlets  may  get  dry  and  perish,  and 
sprinkle  them  over  with  water,  then 
cover  them  with  straw  or  sheeting  to 
keep  sunshine  and  wind  away.  Plant  at 
once,  cover  up,  tamp  the  ground  firmly, 
and  give  a  good  watering.  Twice  a  day 
for  a  week  or  so  sprinkle  the  plants  over- 
head from  a  watering-pot  rose— say  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  and  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  the  coolness  and  dew  at  night 
will  be  sufficient  then.  In  regrading  a 
part  of  the  grounds  here  in  Schenley  Park 
occupied  as  a  nursery  for  young  trees  we 
have  to  lift  and  transplant  some  thou- 
sands of  young  trees,  and  we  are  doing 
this  right  along  now  (May  28);  we  cut 
off  the  young  leafy  wood,  lift  carefully, 
dip  the  roots  at  once  in  a  clay  puddle, 
then  heel  the  plants  in  for  some  days  till 
the  ground  is  regraded,  when  we  plant 
them  again,  but  before  planting  we  pud- 
dle tlie  roots  again,  our  object  being  to 
save  the  roots,  and  so  far  every  plant 
looks  well. 

Variegated  Sycamore  Maple.— C.B  , 
New  York,  writes:  There  is  a  tree  in  As- 
toria, L.  I.,  with  variegated  foliage,  of 
which  I  enclose  a  sample.  As  I  have 
never  seen  a  maple  of  this  variety,  with 
variegated  foliage,  I  thought  possible 
that  it  might  be  a  new  variety.  Can  you 
inform  me  if  this  is  so?  Ans.  It  is  neither 
new  nor  rare.  It  is  one  of  the  variegated- 
leaved  forms  of  the  svcamore  maple 
(Acer  Pseudo-platanus).  There  are  two 
common  forms,  one  with  white  varie- 
gated leaves  and  the  other  with  yellow 
marked  foliage  and  both  attractive. 
{Suhrosa.  We  were  going  to  say  pretty, 
but  dare  not  because  modern  landscape 
art  is  "death"  against  variegated-leaved 
trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts. )  Go  out  to 
Parsons'  nurseries  at  Kissena,  they  are 
close  by  Astoria,  and  ask  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Trumpy  to  show  you  these  varie- 
gated sycamore  maples  in  their  various 
forms. 

ViTis  CoiGNETiae.- J.  A.  G.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
asks— Where  can  I  get  this  vine,  men- 
tioned on  pages  245  and  258?  Ans.  See 
advertisement  in  Gardening,  page  252. 


Roses. 


CARING  rOR  ROSES  IN  SUMMER. 

I  have  a  bed  of  ore  hundred  or  more 
roses  which  have  just  done  blooming. 
What  shall  I  do  with  them  to  make  them 
bloom  in  the  late  summer  and  fall?  As  I 
don't  know  anything  about  pruning 
them  myself,  will  \  ou  please  help  me  out? 

Akron,  Ohio.  J.  A.  L. 

Much  depends  on  what  sort  of  roses 
you  have.  If  they  are  the  white  Mme. 
Plantier  or  moss  or  prairie  roses  or  Per- 


sian jellow  roses  they  won't  bloom  again 
in  fall  no  matter  what  you  do  to  them. 
If  they  are  the  hardy  rotes  like  General 
Jacqueminot  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  they 
are  apt  to  bear  a  few  roses  throughout 
the  late  summer  and  fall  months  even  if 
you  do  not  do  anything  to  them;  but  to 
encourage  this  second  crop— it  is  only 
straggling  at  best — wlien  our  roses  are 
in  bloom  in  May  and  June  we  cut  the 
flower  stems  well  back  when  we  cut  the 
roses;  this  encourages  a  fresh  young 
growth  that  is  more  floriferous  than  the 
hard  and  well  ripened  canes  of  spring 
growth.  The  Bourbon  roses  like  Her- 
raosa  and  Mrs.  Degraw  bloom  all  sum- 
mer long,  no  matter  whether  you  prune 
them  or  not,  and  more  fully  in  August, 
September  and  October  than  now,  for  the 
cooler  nights  have  a  tendency  towards 
encouraging  bigger  and  better  roses.  We 
always  plant  out  a  lot  of  tea  roses  in 
April  or  May,  and  they  give  us  flowers  all 
summer  and  up  till  the  chrysanthemum 
season  is  upon  us.  If  these  are  only 
young  rooted  plants  and  set  out  now 
they  will  bloom  prettily  in  late  summer; 
of  course  if  they  are  early  "struck"  ones 
they  will  flower  proportionately  early. 
Indeed  we  had  several  hundred  tea  rose 
plants  that  we  forced  in  pots  last  winter, 
and  we  planted  them  out  in  beds  in  the 
open  garden  a  month  ago;  from  them  we 
expect  to  get  lots  of  roses  after  midsum- 
mer. These  tea  roses  are  not  hardy,  but 
we  raise  a  fresh  lot  from  cuttings  every 
year  as  we  do  geraniums,  hence  have  no 
interest  in  saving  o>er  the  old  plants. 
Some  of  the  polyantha  roses,  Clothilde 
Soupert  for  instance,  are  perpetual  bloom- 
ers, and  all  should  grow  some  of  them. 

As  you  don't  say  what  kinds  of  roses 
3'ou  have  we  can  advise  you  only  in  a 
general  way.  Cut  off  all  the  old  flower 
heads  pretty  well  back,  thin  out  the  old 
gnarly  wood,  and  let  ev.  ry  ej'e  and  twig 
have  full  light.  When  dry  give  the 
ground  a  thorough  soaking  of  water. 


Crimson  Rambler  is  a  gem  of  a  rose 
and  has  come  to  stay;  it  seems  to  root 
well  and  grow  sturdily,  and  its  little  red 
blossoms  have  a  vivid  and  striking  effect. 
Apparently  it  is  quite  hardy,  and,  so  far 
this  spring,  it  has  shown  no  signs  of 
mildew  here. 


The  Greenhouse. 


flYDRflNGEflS  FOR  FORCfl  DECORATION. 

F.  P.  L.,  Pittsburg,  writes:  "I  have  a 
number  of  large  hydrangeas  (the  tender 
ones  as  hortcnsis  and  its  forms  Otaksa, 
Thomas  Hogg,  stellata,  etc.)  for  porch 
decoration,  but  am  uncertain  about  the 
following  questions: 

1.  "At  what  time  should  they  be 
pruned?" 

Ans.  When  they  have  done  blooming 
cut  oft  the  old  flowers  but  don't  cut  back 
the  shoots  at  that  time  lest  it  be  so  early 
in  fall  that  the  plump  buds  be  induced  to 
start  into  growth  again  or  burst;  rather 
wait  till  the  end  of  October,  when  there 
is  no  fear  of  fresh  growth  starting,  then 
cut  back  the  shoots  a  little  for  two  rea- 
sons, namely  to  better  plump  up  the 
lower  buds  (those  you  want  for  next 
summer's  flovi-ering  wood),  and  to  so 
lessen  the  bulk  of  the  plants  that  they  can 
be  handled  easier  in  winter. 

2.  "How  oftenshouldtheybepruned?" 
Ans.    Partly  in  fall  as  stated  above, 

and  again  in  early  spring  before  you  start 
them  into  growth.     When   vou  bring  the 


plants  out  of  the  cellar,  cut  back  the 
shoots  to  sound  plump  buds.  While  the 
biggest  buds  may  be  near  the  ends  of 
the  branches  it  is  better  to  cut  back  be- 
yond these  in  order  to  preserve  a  strong, 
stocky  habit  in  the  plants;  encouraging 
the  buds  near  the  ends  of  the  branches 
givts  a  long  naked-hearted  plant  that  in 
a  few  years  will  look  leggy. 

3.  "How  far  back  should  a  branch  be 
cut?" 

Ans.  Your  own  eye  and  discretion 
must  govern  this  point;  observe  answer 
to  last  question.  Bear  in  mind  that  all 
plump  buds  on  the  old  or  previous  year's 
wood  should  bear  flowering  shoots;  by 
reason  of  overcrowding  and  other  ener- 
vating influences,  however,  the  lower 
buds  may  be  so  weak  as  to  produce 
"blind"  or  flowerless  wood  rather  than 
blossoming  shoots.  This  is  governed  by 
cultural  attention.  At  the  root  of  the 
plants,  especially  of  those  having  meagre 
or  injured  tops  a  lotof  plumpsproutbuds 
are  sure  to  show  themselves,  and  they 
may  suggest  to  you  that  by  cutting  back 
the  whole  plant  to  the  ground  these  buds 
would  soon  shoot  up  and  give  you  a  fine, 
full,  vigorous  specimen,  and  so  they 
would,  but  they  would  give  you  very  few 
flower  heads,  may  be  none  at  all  the  first 
year. 

-t-.  "If  flower  buds  set  on  say  half  of 
the  shoots,  woild  it  be  best  to  cut  all 
others  ofl?  These  shorter  shoots  if  left 
on  improve  the  looks  of  a  plant  by  ex- 
tending the  foliage  down  to  the  p  t." 

Ans.  In  the  case  of  a  properly  grown 
plant  the  flowerless  shoots  should  be  re- 
moved because  they  would  crowd  the 
others  and  darken  the  inside  of  the  speci- 
mens so  much  as  to  render  the  eyes  weak, 
hence  aid  in  making  the  interior  naked;  if 
the  plant  is  sparsely  branched  and  the 
"blind"  shoots  are  necessary  to  give  it  a 
furnished  and  good  looking  appearance, 
by  all  means  retain  them  or  at  least 
enough  of  them  to  effect  your  object. 

5.  "How  is  it  possible  to  judge  the 
number  of  shoots  to  leave  to  produce  the 
finest  blooms?" 

Ans.  You  must  use  your  own  judg- 
ment. You  want  to  have  shoots  enough 
to  fill  up  the  whole  mass  easily,  avoiding 
overcrowding.  Two  opposite  eyes  gen- 
erally come  from  each  joint,  and  to  retain 
all  of  these  opposite  eyes,  and  from  all  of 
the  joints  would  be  indiscreet;  rub  off  the 
weakest  and  the  supernumerary  ones, 
and  as  a  rule  save  only  one  at  each  joint. 

6.  "What  time  is  best  to  repot?" 
Ans.    In  the  matter  of  big  plants  we 

would  repot  them  when  we  take  them  up 
from  the  cellar  in  early  spring.  And  in 
fact  we  have  found  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, after  the  old  flowers  had  been 
cut  and  cleaned  away  an  excellent  time 
for  this  work, — the  plants  made  new  roots 
and  took  good  fresh  hold  before  winter 
set  in,  and  showed  no  signs  of  starting 
again  the  same  season  into  renewed 
growth. 

7.  "Would  a  light  cellar  whose  tem- 
perature runs  from  34°  to  40°  beaproper 
place  to  winter  them  in?" 

Ans.  Excellent.  While  a  little  frost 
may  not  hurt  ripe  wood,  it  does  not  do 
the  plants  any  good. 

8.  "Should  they  receive  any  prepara- 
tion, such  as  withholding  water,  etc.,  be- 
fore storing  in  cellar,  and  should  they  be 
kept  pretty  dry  in  cellar?" 

.4ns.  No.  It  is  well  to  keep  them  up 
out  of  the  cellar  so  long  as  we  can  save 
them  from  a  sharp  frost,  or,  in  fact,  any 
frost;  but  the  moment  the  weather  de- 
mands their  retirement,  transfer  them  to 
their  winter  (piarters.  At  that  time  we 
gather  our  plants  together,  cut  back  the 
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tips  of  the  shoots  a  little,  then  with  a 
piece  of  tar  cord  or  hay  rope  tie  the  shoots 
lip  tidily  together  so  that  they  won't  run 
in  through  the  other  plants  and  get  their 
buds  rubbed  ofl',  and  store  the  pots  or 
tubs  together  asclose  as  possible.  Byall 
means  keep  them  moist  in  winter,  that  is 
never  let  the  soil  in  the  pots  or  tubs  get 
dry.  but  don't  wet  the  foliage  overhead 
any  more  than  you  can  help.  Don't  at- 
tt  nipt  to  cause  the  plants  to  drop  all  of 
their  leaves  in  w  inter,  that  isn't  necessary 
at  all,  in  fact  we  like  to  have  them  retain 
a  good  deal  of  their  treen  leavts,  it  is  a 
sign  the  roots  are  good. 

Mushrooms. 


MUSHROOMS. 

DY.IOHN  G   GAKDNEK.     ' 

yRead  before  the  Philadelphia  Florists'  Club.] 
The  material  I  have  used  for  beds  has 
been  chiefly  fresh  manure  from  horse 
stable,  with  soil  or  well  rotted  manure 
mixed  together.  The  general  system  in 
use  of  mixing  material  is  fatal  to  a  good 
all-round  crop,  as  the  bed  formed  under 
the  old  system  has  a  very  complicated 
service  to  render.  First  it  is  the  home  of 
the  spawn;  secondly,  it  must  furnish  the 
necessary  warmth,  for  a  healthy  and  free 
growth;  thirdly,  it  must  supply  the 
general  food  for  the  mushrooms'  devel- 
opment, so  if  any  of  these  conditions  fail 
a  good  crop  cannot  be  gathered. 

In  the  culture  of  mushrooms  in  green- 
houses under  benches,  the  temperature  of 
the  greenhouse  will  furnish  warmth  for  a 
healthy  growth,  which  r<  lieves  the  bed, 
the  material  may  be  half  fresh  manure 
with  the  straw  left  in,  and  soil  and  well 
rotted  manure,  well  mixed  together  and 
put  down  in  layers.  In  vising  soil  care 
must  be  taken  to  half  lift  and  shake 
slightly,  so  as  to  let  the  soil  filter  down 
among  the  straw;  this  will  prevent  burn- 
ing and  drying  out, and  the  bed  will  need 
less  water.  The  fermentation  will  be 
slight  and  the  decomposition  of  the  mass 
slow,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  features  in 
keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of  food  for 
mushrooms.  Keep  adding  layers  until 
you  have  a  depth  of  l-t  inches,  the  mate- 
rial kept  pressed  down  until  it  becomes 
firm  and  the  bed  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days  for  spawning. 

1  have  used  hotbed  sash  or  shutters  as 
a  covering  for  beds  under  benches,  having 
placed  3  inches  of  rye  straw  over  glass, 
tacked  on   with  plastering  laths  to  shut 


out  light  and  sun  with  good  success,  clos- 
ing down  sash  or  shutter  during  days 
and  propping  them  up  at  nights  6  to"  8 
inches.  Canvas  and  paper  I  have  used 
to  cover  and  close  in  beds,  but  not  with 
as  good  results  as  sash  and  shutters, 
owing  to  the  eficct  upon  them,  during 
day  time,  of  light  and  sun,  which  make 
too  rapid  changes  of  temperature  for  the 
the  very  sensitive  mushroom.  I  have  had 
the  best  results  when  1  could  maintain  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  slightly  moist 
with  a  wholesome  air.  The  mushroom 
needs  good  fresh  air.  but  not  in  the  way 
of  a  severe  draft.  Theair  mustbeehanged 
each  day  and  a  slight  moisture  ke|)t  up. 
Iftheairis  too  dry  the  mushrooms  will 
crack  and  become  scaly  on  top  of  cap.  If 
too  moist  they  will  drdw  up  with  long 
soft  stems  and  small  caps  and  become 
useless  for  market  and  shipping,  and  if 
the  excessive  moisture  is  kept  up  48  hours 
all  the  small  mushrooms  the  size  of  a  pea 
will  turn  brown  and  rot;  many  beds  are 
missed  in  this  way.  All  decaying  stalks 
should  be  removed  from  beds.  I  cut  all 
my  mushrooms,  not  pull  them,  and  in 
three  days  after  cutting  I  remove  stalks, 
at  which  time  they  will  separate  from 
spawn  without  pulling  out  and  damag- 
ing it. 

If  you  watch  the  natural  mushroom,  in 
open  pastures,  you  will  find  they  spring 
up  where  the  grass  is  short  and  the  air  is 
moist,  the  light  and  sun  changing  the 
conditions  each  24  hours.  In  heavy  long 
grass  laden  with  moisture  no  mushrooms 
can  live,  although  in  the  same  spot,  if 
grass  was  cut  and  removed,  mushrooms 
would  spring  up,  showing  us  very  plainly 
that  the  condition  was  too  moist,  and 
with  no  circulation  of  air  to  form  the 
atmospheric  conditions  that  mushrooms 
develop  in. 

I  advise  making  mushroom  beds  early 
in  September,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
best  results  come  from  a  slow  and  pro- 
longed fermentation,  and  beds  that  dry 
and  burn  out  will  not  pay.  Make  no  beds 
less  than  14  inches  in  depth  when  packed 
down 

I  now  give  you  my  experience  in  a  out- 
side small  pit  system  of  mushroom  cult- 
ure. The  material  is  3.V4  hemlock  ;  nd 
boards.  You  will  s  e  that  the  lumber  bill 
will  not  be  large.  The  first  operation  is 
to  dig  out  a  trench  five  feet  wide  and  14 
to  16  feet  decj)  in  center  sloping  down 
banks  to  center.  Mix  together  manure 
and  soil,  and  form  bed  in  trench,  high 
enough  when  complete  to  be  9  inches 
above  ground  level,  when   well    tamped 


down.  Now  take  3x4  material  and  form 
rafters  for  a  span  roof,  allowing  the  north 
side  rafter  8  inches  longer  than  south,  so 
as  to  over-lap.  Now  take  boards  and 
place  them  lengthwise  overlapping  like 
shingle  roof  to  turn  water,  the  north  side 
boards  may  be  nailed  fast  and  the  south 
left  movable,  leaving  in  south  side  6  inches 
of  space  for  ventilation  at  top,  where  the 
overhanging  roof  of  north  keeps  rain  out. 
When  gathering  mushrooms,  the  south 
side  boards  may  be  taken  off  to  allow 
space  to  reach  in  freely.  Mushrooms  can 
be  grown  during  April,  May,  June,  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November,  under 
this  system.  The  only  attention  the  bed 
will  need  is  a  slight  watering  when  crop 
is  cutting  and  the  pit  covered  with  litter 
or  long  manure,  to  keep  off  sun  and  frost. 
I  have  used  a  bed  several  years  by  adding 
4  inches  of  new  soil  and  manure,  which  had 
been  in  compost,  spreading  it  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  bed.  The  beds  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  water  soaked,  and 
ground  must  be  graded,  to  turn  all  sur- 
face water.  During  July  and  August,  I 
let  in  a  good  supply  of  air  and  remove 
litter,  and  the  beds  be  ome  quite  dry 
upon  the  surface,  and  I  give  no  water 
until  September  to  start  them  up  again, 
anyone  having  space  outside  can  raise 
good  mushrooms  in  this  way  with  little 
expense  for  material  and  labor,  etc. 

I  have  found  that  in  total  darkness 
mushrooms,  during  their  growth  will 
turn  and  draw  over  to  air  circulation, 
the  same  as  fibre  making  plants  turn  to 
light,  which  makes  it  very  clear  that  the 
air  of  the  mushroom  house  must  be  con- 
sidered of  great  importance.  The  best 
means  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  a  mush- 
room house  moist  is  to  place  a  few  bar- 
rels of  fermenting  manure  in  the  house, 
changing  them  when  cooled  off.  This  is  a 
better  plan  than  syringe  and  watering 
pot,  and  the  risk  of  getting  beds  too  wet 
is  avoided.  The  ventilation  must  be  from 
the  top,  or  above  the  bed,  avoiding  all 
strong  currents  of  air  passing  over  the 
surface  of  beds  when  in  bearing. 

I  have  used  hot  water  and  steam  for 
heating,  but  prefer  the  former.  No  pipes 
should  be  placed  near  surface  of  beds.  A 
temperature  57°  will  bring  rapid  growth 
and  if  air  is  perfect  a  good  supply  ol^  mush- 
rooms will  be  the  result.  All  sudden 
changes  either  of  temperature  or  atmos- 
phere, will  affect  the  mushroom  and 
should  if  possible  be  avoided.  In  regard 
to  spawn  I  like  the  brick  form  •  best,  and 
use  it  perfectly  dry  and  spawn  beds  when 
temperature  is  below  90°  and  with  a 
tendency  to  fall. 

Many  times  I  have  been  asked  what 
weight  of  mushrooms  is  it  possible  to 
raise  per  square  foot.  To  answer  this 
question  fully  you  must  know  the  length 
of  time,  the  conditions  of  cellar,  pit  or 
house.  I  have  a  cellar  below  ground  from 
which  I  can  cut  mushrooms  nine  months 
of  the  year.  Now  in  a  greenhouse  five  to 
six  months  is  all  the  time  possible.  In 
Jobstown  in  1886,  I  kept  record  of  cut 
from  24  hotbed  sash  and  I  cut  duringfive 
months  an  average  of  107  pounds  per 
sash.  I  have  a  cellar  below  ground  50x20 
feet  that  has  yielded  80  pounds  of  mush- 
rooms in  one  day  and  the  average  of  same 
cellar  in  1886  was  9  pounds  per  dav  for 
8  months.  I  have  a  mushroom  bed  under 
bam  atConshohocken  where  360  pounds 
mushrooms  were  cut  in  one  week,  but 
this  is  an  exceptional  ease. 

I'lease  find  renewal  of  subscription 
enclosed.  I  do  not  spend  any  other  two 
dollars  through  the  year  that  give  raethe 
same  amount  of  information  and  pleas- 
ure. W.  W.  0. 
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Fine  Chrysanthemims,  how  to  get 
THEM.— Mr.  E.  G.  Hill  of  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana, our  greatest  chrysanthemum  spe- 
cialist, was  here  the  other  day,  and  told 
us  how  he  managed  to  get  such  fine  big, 
deep,  substantial  blossoms  from  his 
plants.  "I  use  good,  well  enriched, 
fibrous,  strong,  loamy  soil  for  them,  with 
a  little  bone  meal  and  soot  in  it,  and  in 
potting  ram  the  soil  as  firm  iti  the  pots  as 
a  stick  can  beat  it  down.  This  is  to  firm 
the  wood,  give  short-jointed  growth 
and  deep,  long  lasting  blossoms.  I  plant 
the  chrysanthemums  out  on  benches  for 
my  finest  exhibition  cut  flowers,  and  it  is 
here  we  can  tread,  beat  down  and  other- 
wise pack  the  soil  down  as  hard  as  we 
wish,  and  that's  as  hard  as  a  country 
road.  Keep  the  plants  a  little  on  the  dry 
side  rather  than  in  any  way  damp.  Use 
tobacco  everywhere  as  a  prevention 
id  a])hid 
ith  Hon 
as  a  preventive  against  leaf  spot  and  mil- 
dew." 


against  thrips  and   aphides,  and  once 
fortnight  sjjray  with   Hordeau.x  mixt 


A  South  Carolina  Thistle,— J.  S.  R.  T., 
Spartanburg,  S.  C  ,  describes  and  asks  us 
to  name  a  thistle  she  found  growing  wild 
there.  Send  us  a  plant  by  mail,  as  it  is 
not  a  safe  thing  to  name  jjlants  from  de- 
scription. 

A  many  flowered  tulip.— Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  the  seedsmen  and  florists  of 
London,  grew  a  tulip  this  spring  that 
had  eight  blossoms  to  a  single  stem!  The 
stem  was  asciated  and  Irora  it  arose  a 
central  large  perfect  flower  with  seven 
others  bouquet-fashion  clustered  arotmd 
it. 

Fringed  Begonias  —A  year  or  two  ago 
we  noted  a  break  among  tuberous-rooted 
begoni  IS  and  that  we  were  getting  fringed 
and  wavy  edged  flowers  among  their 
blossoms.  John  Laing  &  Sons  the  bego- 
nia specialists  of  London  have  perfected 
this  fringing  enough  to  secure  an  award 
of  merit  for  one  ol  them  that  they  exhib- 
ited at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hort. 
Society  a  few  days  ago.  We  welcome  the 
fringing  as  a  happy  break  from  the  even 
edged  ones. 

A  new  campanula.— Says  the  Garden- 
ers' Chronicle"  iA  Alboft"  has  discovered  in 
the  Caucasus  a  new  species  of  campanula, 
which,  according  to  the  report  in  Nature, 
so  much  exceeds  all  known  species  of  the 
genusby  its  beauty,  that  M.  Alboff'  pro- 
poses for  it  the  name  of  C.  regina,  and 
remarks  that  its  general  shape  so  much 
diflTers  from  that  of  all  other  now  living 
campanulas,  that  it  must  be  without 
doubt  a  i-emainder  from  a  foregone  geo- 
logical flora." 

Pansies.— No  wonder  they  are  favor- 
ites; pluck  them  with  their  leafy  stems 
and  what  can  be  prettier  or  sweeter? 
The  old  plants  are  seeding  freely  now, 
save  seeds  from  the  best  varieties;  and  if 
you  have  picked  out  all  the  poor  sorts 
and  thrown  them  away  so  that  all  of  the 
seeds  tliat  ripen  and  drop  on  the  ground 
may  be  of  the  good  kinds,  the  spontane- 
ous seedlings  that  will  spring  up  by  the 
thousand  next  month  will  all  be  the 
progeny  of  goo  J  parents  and  worth  sav- 
ing. 

EgANDALE  is  OPEN  TO  ALL  READERS  OF 

Gardening. — One  of  our  readers  writes 
to  Mr.  Eganas  follows,  and  Mr.  E. kindly 
replies  as  above:  "I  have  read  in  Gar- 
dening with  much  interest  the  many 
articles  about  Egandale  and  its  many 
beautiful  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  This 
has  caused  a  very  strong  wish  and  desire 
to  visit  and  see  the  place,  and  I  would 
hereby  ask  your  kind  permission  to  do  so, 
that  is,  if  visitors  are  admitted.  I  expect 
to  be  in  Chicago  soon  and  will  come  to 
Highland  Park  to  see  your  place  it  your 
consent  is  given,  which  I  will  appreciate 
as  a  great  favor." 

The  American  Columbines  have  long 
spurs  and  the  old  world  species  have  short 
ones,  but  the  former  are  by  far  the  most 
elegant  and  beautiful,  indeed  the  true 
Rocky  Mountain  blue  columbine  (Aquile- 
gia  ccerulea)  is  not  only  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  columbines  but  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  hardy  flowers.  Howmortify- 
ing  it  is  when  we  buy  a  lot  of  caerulea 
seed  and  sow  it  and  grow  it  and  wait  a 
year  for  it  to  bloom  to  find  that  our 
plants  are  a  mongrel  lot  of  long  spurred 
and  short  spurred,  blues  and  purples, and 
variegated!  Who  can  send  us  some  seeds 
of  the  genuine  ccerulea? 

TuLiPA  Battalinl— Inourlast  (Junel) 
issue,  page  li7-4-,  Mr.  Eraser  calls  atten- 
tion to  this  beautiful  tulip  as  it  liehaved 
at  Mountain   Side   Farm,  N.  J.    In  the 


London  Garden  just  to  hand  is  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  note:  "There  is  an  exqui- 
site beauty  in  the  soft  yellow  flowers  of 
this  species  that  all  must  admire.  We 
saw  recently  cut  flowers  at  the  Drill  Hall 
(th-  hall  in  which  the  exhibitions  ol  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London,  are 
held)  butassuch  it  is  certainly  notseenat 
its  best.  Again  at  Dittonwesaw  it  grow- 
ing among  the  thousands  of  tulips  that 
may  be  found  there,  the  clear  soft  yellow 
flowers  showing  thus  to  advantage."  It 
is  a  strikingly  beautiful  tulip  and  new 
and  rare,  but  to  be  had;  if  you  value 
superfine  flowers,  get  some  bulbs  of  it. 

The  shining  up  of  Horace  Wells. — 
One  of  our  readers  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, writes:  "We  are  making  a  lot  of 
new  parks  here,  but  we  have  one  little 
gem  of  forty  acres  near  our  capitol,  and 
in  it  stands  several  statues,  among  them 
one  in  bronze,  of  Horace  Wells,  a  fine  piece 
of  art.  Lately  it  happened  that  in  a  fit 
of  cleaning  up  the  park,  the  lamp  posts 
and  bridge  iron  railings  were  painted  a 
very  dark  green,  and  poor  Horace  Wells 
received  a  coat  of  varnish  (!!),  and  thus 
arrayed  in  painted  glory  his  face  shone 
out  in  hideous  gloss.  This  brought  forth 
such  a  storm  from  the  press,  that  an 
illustrious  New  York  artist  in  bronze  was 
called  in  by  the  park  authorities,  and  he 
washed  poor  Horace  with  something 
(turpentine,  I  believe)  to  remove  the 
lamentable  varnish,  and  then  he  gave  it 
a  coating  of  beeswax,  but  the  last  is 
worse  than  the  first." 

Children's  Sunday  at  Church.— Yes- 
terday, June  14-,  was  children's  day  at 
church,  and  the  little  ones  were  as  bright 
and  pretty  as  children  could  well  be.  The 
church  was  nicely  decorated  with  plants 
and  flowers  and  there  was  a  bank  of  ger- 
aniums in  pots  and  everyone  in  bloom  to 
be  given  as  presents  to  the  children,  each 
little  boy  and  every  girl  got  one,  and 
they  beamed  with  pleasure  over  their 
prizes.  But  let  us  suggest  two  things. 
Have  plants  enough  and  to  spare,  then 
after  you  have  supplied  all  the  children 
of  your  Sunday-school,  look  around 
through  the  church  to  see  if  there  are  any 
other  children  there,  children  that  may 
neither  belong  to  your  Sunday-school  nor 
to  your  church;  don't  you  think  a  gera- 
nium given  to  them  would  have  a  Chris- 
tianizing power?  Indeed  it  would.  An- 
other suggestion:  Let  every  pot  be 
wrapped  in  clean  white  paper  so  that  the 
children  may  in  their  ecsiacy  hug  the 
plants  to  their  hearts  without  destroying 
their  Sunday  clothes. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS. 

Many  persons  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  have  got  a  small  stock  of 
orchids  by  way  of  trial,  and  doubtless,  as 
in  the  many  eases  thathavecome  directiv 
under  my  own  notice,  they  have  purchased 
the  plants  from  closing  out  sales  and  got 
many  kinds  that  were  not  useful  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  by 
the  purchaser,  who  is  both  disappointed 
and  dissatisfied  with  orchid  culture.  I 
noticed  some  collections  that  contained 
a  majority  of  such  plants  as  Stanhopea 
Brassavola,  Cypripediiim  concolor,  and 
C  niveum,  many  plants  of  Epidendrum 
cochleatuni  and  I-!  cillatiim  and  many 
other  such  jilants  that  .ue  well  enough  in 
a  largemixe(K()lkcti()ii,biit  no  good  fora 
choice  small.   These  jilants  may  have  been 
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bought  at  a  moderate  price  but  at  best 
they  are  disappointing.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, agree  with  many  growers  who  con- 
tine  themselves  to  only  one  or  two  species 
such  as  Cattkya.  Triamc.  having  found 
from  experience  that  the  VnntJa  tricolor 
and  v.  cccrulea  and  many  ofthe^r/A'sare 
are  also  very  prolific  and  lasting.  I  have 
many  plants  of  V.  tricolor auii  suavis and 
they  bring  about  3  crops  of  flowers  per 
year,  and  certainly  as  cut  flowers  for 
basket  work  nothing  can  surpass  them 
for  trimmingthehandle  of  a  large  basket, 
which  by  the  way  is  no  doubt  the  best 
arrangement  of  such  bloom.  The  beauti- 
ful and  imposing  catilcya,  the  bold  cypri- 
pedium,  are  par  excellence  the  flowers  for 
the  base  of  the  basket,  and  sprays  of 
odontoglossum  and  icridcs  drooping 
gracefully  over  the  sides  on  maidenhair 
or  asparagus,  with  the  handle  nicelj- 
sprayed  off  with  vanda  in  variety  inter- 
spersed perhaps  with  phalc-cnopsis  and 
other  sprays  such  as  lonopsis  paniculata 
and  Oncidium  incurvum  and  such  like. 

To  those  that  have  only  limited  space 
and  have  had  through  necessity  to  keep 
all  of  their  orchids  in  one  house  during 
the  winter  I  would  say  lose  no  time  in 
placing  them  in  their  proper  place  during 
their  summer  growth,  for  instance  sepa- 
rate your  Cypripcdiuw  insigne  from  such 
varieties  as  Lawrenceaiwn,  and  such  hot 
moist  loving  stock  and  bring  them  into 
a  cool  light  position  where  they  will  make 
study  growth  and  consequently  a  heavy 
crop  of  flower,  also  bring  the  various 
tribes  of /a?//a  into  a  light  airy  position, 
as  they  will  do  with  much  less  heat  than 
is  required  for  cattleya.  I  refer  to  L. 
alhicla,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  Perrini,  etc. 
Then  also />endro6/(jmnoh;7e  will  do  with 
less  heat  and  moisture  than  will  the  new 
comer  from  New  Guinea,  the  D.  Plialai- 
nopsis  which  will  bear  very  moist,  strong 
heat  and  plenty  of  light  during  its  grow- 
ing and  flowering  period,  which  will  last 
from  now  till  October  or  November,  when 
they  should  have  a  long  rest,  in  a  cool 
house,  50°  to  55-.  Of  course  this  is  a  lit- 
tle opposite  from  what  thej-  get  in  their 
native  homes,  as  I  believe  they  rest  in  the 
dry,  warm  season  and  grow  in  the  rainy 
season.  The  whole  dendrobium  family 
will  be  invigorated  by  an  occasional  treat 
to  a  stimulant  of  wtak  guano  water  or 
any  other  liquid  manure  that  will  come 
handily  to  the  cultivator,  of  course  first 
taking  care  that  the  plants  are  in  healthy 
and  strong  growing  condition  and  care 
should  also  be  used  not  to  spray  the 
foliage.  Do  not  commence  this  treatment 
untill  the  new  growth  is  fairly  on  the 
way,  say  from  one  to  two  inches  out  of 
the  vase.  Cywhidium  Lowii,  Sobralia, 
Pbajus,  etc.,  all  enjoys  weak  wateringsof 
the  above.  Do  not  fail  to  keep  a  good 
supply  of  strong  tobacco  stems  on  the 
pipes  in  your  hot  house,  this  will  relieve 
you  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  hunting 
for  thrips  remedies,  these  insects  do  not 
relish  the  tobacco  atmosphere.  Snails  can 
be  kept  scarce  by  using  coarse  bran  in 
which  a  little  Paris  green  has  been  incor- 
porated, this  is  also  a  good  remedy  for 
the  cockroach,  which  by  the  way  is  agreat 
lover  of  the  feeders  of  the  orchid  roots. 

I'lica,  N.  V.  W.M.  Mathews. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 

The  following  orchids  arc  in  bloom 
here  now  (June  1):  Cattleya  SchoHelr]. 
iana,  an  easily  grown  summer  flowering 
species;  C.  Harrisonia:  violacea,  a  free 
flowering  cattleya  with  violet-purple 
flowers,  often  blooming  twice  in  a  year; 
C.  gigas  imperialis  and  C.  gigas  Saader- 
iana,  fine  large  flowered  kinds,  reliable 
and  of  vigorous  growth;  C.  Gaskelliana 


pulchra,  a  very  handsome  orchid  indeed, 
all  the  varieties  of  C.  Gaskelliana  arc 
desirable  and,  like  the  type,  reliable. 

Epidendrum  dichromiiw  does  well  with 
basket  culture;  Sobralia  wacrantha  and 
S.  Williamsii,  large  growing  plants  with 
reed-like  stems,  bearing  on  their  summits 
cattleya-like  flowers;  they  are  of  easy 
culture  but  take  considerable  room. 
Airides  odoratum,  free-growing  and 
fragrant.  Vanda  tricolor,  a  lovely  species 
with  a  good  many  varieties,  all  of  which 
are  desirable.  These  two  orchids  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  wholly  dry. 
They  do  well  in  suspended  baskets,  which 
allow  freedom  to  their  long  aerial  roots. 
A  mixture  of  sphagnum  moss  and  pot- 
sherds is  the  most  suitable  material 
to  grow  them  in. 

Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum,  and 
C.  Scliroderai,  the  latter  a  very  highly 
colored  flower  of  a  rosy  purple  hue. 
Maxillaria  tenuifolia,  an  evergreen  easily 
grown  orchid  with  purplish  brown 
flowers;  very  odoriferous. 

The  following  are  in  bloom  in  a  neigh- 
bor's collection:  Dendrobium  anosmuni, 
flowers  purplish  lilac;  Brougbtonia 
sanguinea,  a  free  flowering  species  suit- 
able for  block  culture;  Lxlia  grandis, 
yellow  flower  with  a  white  lip  striped 
with  crimson;  Cattleya  citrina,  with 
j'ellow  fragrant  flowers;  it  should  be 
grown  on  blocks,  the  leaves  hanging 
downward,  in  the  cool  house;  it  gener- 
ally dies  out  after  the  third  or  fourth 
year.  And  the  foUowiag  cypripediums: 
C.  Elliottianum,  Dominianum,  conchl- 
ferum  longifolium  and  niveum. 

Orange,  N.  J.  Wm.  Fitzwilliam. 
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TflE  VECETflBLE  GARDEN. 

CmvES.— Don't  let  them  all  run  to 
flower;  cut  over  a  few  clumps  so  that 
they  may  throw  up  young  leaves.  If  left 
uncut  the  plants  run  to  flower,  and  soon 
get  rusty  and  mmsable. 

Carrots.— If  the  plants  in  the  row  are 
very  thick  thin  them  out  a  little  either  by 
hand  or  the  corner  of  a  hoe;  it  will  give 
those  left  a  better  chance  to  get  larger 
than  they  would  have  if  left  all  in  bunches 
and  it  is  with  carrots  as  with  otherroots; 
if  grown  quickly  they  are  apt  to  be  ten- 
der, if  grown  slow  they  may  be  totjgh. 
Although  we  like  to  sow  our  main  crop 
of  winter  carrots  about  the  end  of  this 
month  or  first  of  July,  their  welfare  de- 
pends a  good  deal  upon  whether  we  get 
rain  enough  to  start  the  seeds  and  keep 
the  seedlings  in  active  growth  ever  after. 
Rather  than  risk  everything  so  late,  bet- 
ter put  in  a  good  sowing  as  soon  as  you 
can  conveniently. 

CoRN.^Put  in  a  good  sowing  once 
fortnight  up  till  the  middle  of  July,  of 
course  in  localities  colder  than  New  York 
the  end  oi  June  may  be  late  enough.  Keep 
the  crop  well  and  frequently  hoed  as  apre- 
caution  against  drouth  as  well  as  lor  cul- 
tural reasons.  If  the  ground  and  weather 
are  very  dry  and  you  wish  to  sow  corn, 
mark  off  the  hills  and  dig  them  over  deep 
and  mellow,  then  with  the  hoe  scoop  out 
a  wide  hollow  in  the  middle  of  each  hill 
and  fill  it  with  water,  giving  a  pailful  to 
each  one;  when  this  soaks  in  draw  on  a 
little  earth,  sow  the  corn  and  earth  it 
over  with  loose  mellow  earth,  giving  it  a 
tamp  with  the  hoe.  This  will  start  the 
com  no  matter  how  dry  the  weather  may 
be.  And  do  the  same  with  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, siiuashes,  and  other  vegetables 
you  sow  now.    Look  out  for  the  worms 


in  the  young  ears,  they  are  generally 
quite  troublesome  to  the  early  crop.  If 
you  look  in  time  you  will  find  them  in  the 
silk  or  just  as  they  enter  the  tip  of  the 
ear,  then  pinch  them  between  your  fingers. 
If  you  delay  hunting  for  them  they  will 
soon  eat  their  way  down  into  the  ears, 
making  very  dirty  and  destructive  work. 

Cucumbers.— Look  out  for  cut  worms 
every  morning.  Where  you  find  a  plant 
has  beencutoverduringthe  night, scratch 
away  a  little  earth  from  the  base  of  it  and 
there  most  likely  you  will  find  the  ma- 
rauder; now  kill  it.  Or  mix  a  little  Paris 
green  in  bran  and  lay  a  little  heap — half  a 
teaspoonful  in  each  hill;  while  this  is  a 
bait  to  the  worms  it  also  is  an  attraction 
to  other  creatures,  and  may  be  the  cause 
of  more  evil  than  good. 

Dandelions  are  our  earliest  outdoor 
spring  greens.  If  you  had  them  this 
spring  and  have  kept  over  the  old  roots, 
dig  them  out  and  throw  them  away; 
they  are  no  use  for  another  season,  they 
seem  to  flower  the  moment  the  spring 
opens.  They  should  be  sown  early  in 
spring.  If  you  have  not  done  this  by  giv- 
ing the  ground  a  good  soaking  of  water 
before  sowing  and  shading  it  with  excel- 
sior or  sacking  it  for  some  days  the  seeds 
will  germinate  yet;  if  not  thev  are  apt  to 
lie  dormant  till  the  after  'midsummer 
rains  come  when  the  plants  will  be  too 
small  to  give  good  greens  next  spring. 

Egg  Plant.— On  account  of  the  cool 
stormy  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  May 
nothing  was  gained  bv  planting  out  our 
egg  plants  in  that  month,  but  if  the 
plants  have  been  well  inured  to  the  air  it 
is  now  time  to  set  them  out.  They  like  a 
warm  sheltered  place. 

Garlic  should  be  planted  as  one  would 
onion  sets  in  early  spring.  Let  it  alone 
till  it  matures,  then  pull  it  up  and  store 
it  for  use.  If  you  leav.  it  in  the  ground 
after  the  tops  die  down  it  is  apt  to  rot, 
or  at  least  get  lost. 

Horse  Radish.— Cut  the  flower  stems 
out  of  the  old  plants,  this  spring's  setting 
is  not  apt  to  run  to  bio  m  this  summer. 
Use  the  old  roots  first. 

Kale.— Put  in  a  sowing  of  dwarf  green 
curled  when  you  sow  the  winter  cabbage, 
or  even  a  month  later,  just  as  you  have 
room  for  it.  If  planted  early  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  running  to  seed;  if  planted 
late,  small  although  it  may  be,  every  leaf 
of  it  will  befit  for  use;  this  makes  it  an 
accommodating  as  well  as  useful  vegeta- 
ble, for  if  we  have  plenty  of  it  on  hand  we 
can  fill  up  any  odd  places  in  the  garden 
with  it  that  may  be  empty,  and  gaps 
among  other  crops. 

Kohlrabi.- Sow  and  treat  as  you 
would  cabbage,  except  set  the  pi  nts 
much  closer  together,  say  IS  inches  apart. 

Leeks.  — Transplant  those  sown  in 
spring.  Draw  a  deep  row  as  if  to  sow 
beans  in,  and  into  this  dibble  the  leek 
plants  a  few  inches  apart. 

Lettuces.— Thoroughly  wet  a  row  or 
piece  of  ground,  and  as  soon  asitmellows 
enough  to  rake  scatter  some  lettuce  seeds 
on  or  along  it  and  cover  them  lightly. 
When  they  come  up  thin  them  to  a  few 
inches  apart,  wide  enough  to  let  them 
heart.  Or  if  the  ground  is  moist  and  the 
weather  not  very  hot,  transplant  them. 
Sow  at  least  once  in  two  weeks. 

Melons.— Both  musk  and  watermelons 
if  not  already  sown  should  be  sown  now; 
if  the  ground  is  good  and  conditions 
favorable  the  hills  of  niuskmelons  may  be 
6.x4  feet,  and  the  watermelons  6x8"  If 
the  weather  is  dry  prepare  the  ground  as 
recommended  forcorn,  and  look  out  for 
cut  worms  as  mentioned  for  cucumbers. 
But  we  think  we  get  a  better  stand  of 
melons  and  cucumbers  too  when  we  sow 
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in  rows  rather  than  in  hills,  and  thin  out 
the  seedlings  to  a  foot  or  so  apart.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  scatter  a 
little  fresh  tobacco  dust  over  them. 

Okra.— Sow  a  littU  more  in  a  row  and 
thin  the  plants  to  six  or  more  nches 
apart.  While  we  can  get  a  long  season  s 
picking  from  one  sowing  if  we  keep  the 
pods  picked  off  as  fast  as  they  are  large 
enough,  it  is  well  to  make  a  sowing  in 
May,  one  in  June,  and  one  the  first  of 
lulv. 

(Knio.ns.— Keep  the  hoe  running  between 
the  rows,  weeds  or  no  weeds.  If  they  are 
troubled  with  maggot  mix  a  little  kero- 
sene with  w  ater,  say  one-tenth  of  kerosene, 
and  pour  this  gently  along  the  rows. 
While  it  will  not  cure  the  e%'il  it  will  do 
much  towards  alleviating  the  trouble. 
Pick  the  flower  stems  out  of  the  "sets" 


Parsley. — Keep  the  flower  stems  cut 
out  of  the  old  roots.  If  the  spring  sown 
parsley  has  come  up  very  thick  thin  it 
out  a  little  by  chopping  out  little  spaces 
in  the  rows  with  the  corner  of  the  hoe; 
the  parsley  left  will  be  much  stronger  for 
it.  If  you  want  to  j'ou  can  still  sow 
some.  Indeed,  we  always  found  it  very 
convenient  practice  to  sow  our  winter 
])arsley  in  summer  in  a  cold  frame 
emptied  of  spring  flowers;  and  here  we 
let  it  grow  all  summer,  and  when  winter 
came  on  it  was  in  full  freshness  and   leaf. 

Parsnips,  Salsify  and  Scorzonera  are 
usually  sown  in  May,  but  if  neglected 
then  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to  sow  some 
seed.  Sow  in  rows  2  feet  or  2V2  feet 
apart.  The  parsnips  had  better  be  thinned 
out  to  2  or  3  inches  apart;  unless  in 
patches  where  they  came  up  very  thick 
the  otlTers  won't  need  any  thinning.  In- 
deed it  often  happens  that  salsifv  and 
scorzonera  suffer  very  severely  from  the 
voraciousness  of  cut  worms  and  we  have 
to  sow  the  gaps  in  June. 

Peas  — Keep  on  with  successive  sow- 
ings till  the  10th  of  this  month.  Use  the 
intermediate  sized  kinds  like  Stratagem, 
Abundance,  Juno,  and  the  like  only. 
Don't  sow  any  early  peas  now,  nor  yet 
any  extra-late  ones. 

Pumpkins  and  Squashes,  that  is  the 
large  growing  varieties  should  be  sown 
in  hills  say  6x8  feet  apart,  or  in  rows, 
according  to  the  richness  ol  the  ground  8 
or  9  feet  apart.  We  generally  sow  our 
winter  squashes  in  the  com  field  when  we 
sow  the  corn,  dropping  four  or  five  seeds 
into  the  hills  in  every  third  row.  The 
bush  squashes  had  better  be  sown  in 
hills  in  6  feet  apart  rows. 

Potatoes.  —  Cultivating  and  hoeing 
and  otherwise  keeping  them  clean  from 
weeds  and  free  from  Colorado  beetle  arc 
about  all  wc  can  do  just  now  for  them. 
Look  out  for  the  beetle,  though.  With- 
out good  foliage  you  cannot  have  good 
tubers,  then  what's  the  use  of  ieeding 
your  potato  leaves  to  these  ochre  striped 
])ests? 

Peppers,  hke  egg  plants,  like  warm 
weather.  So  far  it  has  been  too  cold  to 
])ut  them  out,  but  now  the  season  is  far 
enough  advanced  to  warrant  us  in  plant- 
ing them  in  the  garden  in  safety. 

Radishes  for  a  while  now  lose  flavor 
and  also  they  are  difficult  to  get  up  in 
good  condition,  for  while  they  may  grow 
well  enough  they  are  apt  to  come  very 
wormy. 

Khuisarh.— Keep  the  flower  stems  cut 

out.      Dig   out    the   poor   thin-stemmed 

green-stalked   plants  now  that  you  can 

[continued  page  302.] 


Celery  Plants,  f^,f  cr/apT'^  '1;^^ 

varieties,  lightly  packed,  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    '  Celery  Culture"  with  all  5,0<X)  orders. 
a.  VAN  BOCHOVE  &  BRO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SEAWANHAKA    GREENHOUSES, 

OYSTER  BAY,  Queens  Co.,  NEW   YORK. 

.,,,WB  OFFER . . . 


ACALYPMAMACAFEEANA-Spleudidforma.ss- 
iug  in  sunny  situations;  foliage  a  rich  bronzy 
red  color;  height  about  2  feet;of  rapid  growth. 
Plants  from  2^-inch  pots,  15  cts.  each; 
$1.50  per  dozen. 

MUSA    ENSETE    (Abyssinian    Banana) -Of  this 

feet  high;  unexcelled  for  Tropical  decoration 
of  Lawns  or  Parks.    Prices  on  application. 


STROBILANTHES  DVERIANUS-A  beautiful 
plant  of  recent  introduction,  with  iridescent 
foliage;  sure  to  please  either  when  planted 
singly,  or  in  masses.    20c.  each;  $2  per  doz. 

SWAINSONA  QALEQIFOLIA  ALBA-A  specially 
fine  lot  of  these  free  blooming  plants,  from 
fi-iuch  pots,  in  bud  and  bloom.  50  cts.  each; 
$S.oo  per  dozen. 


ALSO 

ROSES,  BEDDINQ  and  ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS,   NURSERY  STOCK 
and  SEEDS  OF  ALL    KINDS. 

8@°A11  our  stock  is  in  fine  condition  and  sure  to  please  you. 

A    TRIAL    ORDER     RESPECTFULLY    SOLICITED. 

Wn.  L.  SWAN,  Proprietor. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PlINESVILLE,  UKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

occupy  the  most  favorable  location  between  the  oceans 
for  the  production  of  healthy  nursery  stock,  extending 
one  and  a  half  miles  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie.  It 
^'  is  conceded  that  their  facilities  are  unsurpassed  and  that 
J**  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  United  States  for  nursery- 
men and  florists  to  sort  up,  dealers  to  pack  or  planters  to 
_._ orderfrom.  The  aim  of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  be- 
ing to  carry  a  full, complete  lineof  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc.  Their  annual  production  of  Roses  exceeds  three 
quarters  of  a  million  and  their  budding  of  Peach  last  season  was  939,1 22,  other  fruits 
are  grown  in  proportion.  Can  supply  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  Ornamentals.  Cor- 
respondence and  personal  inspection  solicitel.  Catalogues  free.  43rd  year,  1000 
acres,  29  greenhouses.    Address  as  above,  bo.\  308 

Andorra  Nurseries 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,     Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

90  Acres  of  well=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


I  Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 

\  Hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 


^^NH^^' 


CUR^GBERT  ^-jPCCIALH 
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NO  HOAX 

About  this  Bargain. 

20     CHOICE    20 

GHRYSftNTH&MUMS 

l»eliv«r*Ml  fret-  hy  iimll  by 


Late,  thus  coverlnK 


Ma].  Bonnaffon 
Minerva 

NemcBls 
Oakland 
Win.  Seward 

t,  of  Early.  Mld-seasc 


varieties  not  v 


Nathan  Smith  &  Son, 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Trees  implants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  aud  Oruamental  Trers,  Shrubs, 
Koses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  ileilKe  Plants, 
JVult  and  Forest  Tree  SeeilUngs.  lYlced 
CatalOKue  mailed    Tee.     EstabllBhed  1S52. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  i  Co.)  moomiiigton.  111. 

1840.     OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.     '896. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever- 
greens and  Perennials 

A  large  and  fine  slock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  GockI  plants,  best  sizes 
fijr  planting;  very  cheap. 

P:ictd  Catalogrue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


BARGAINS    IN 


FLOWERS 


Bo«  2,    Cood  &  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


IF 

YOU 

LIKE 

GARDENING 

PLEASE 

RECOnnEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Qrapes  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  hope  Nurseries,      ROChESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 


THE  WATER  GARDEN. 


Now  is  the  lime  to  plant  all  Hardy  Aquatic  aud  Sub  Aqua 
the  newest,  choicest  and  best  in  cultivation,  si    '   '  *     ' 
Giant  Reeds.  Grasses  and  Hardy  Perennials; ; 
Moutan  r^onies   magni6cent  for  all  styles  ot 


plants.     Our  collection  embra 

for  pond,  lake  or  fountain-basin      Bamb 

grand  collection  of  newly  Imported  Japan 


.  for  1896  describing  everything  mailed  fre 


HENRY  ft.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  FHiladelptiia. 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


(and  who  is 


'■The 
fond  of  ; 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  ait, 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
iortn."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


•A  maga 
terested  in 
dening  can 
be  witnout. 


not  well  afford  to 
''—Boston  Herald. 


ntelligent  and  practical  Horticulture,  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sub- 

■  -     '^   '•    ■ =  -- a  beautiful  colored  plate  ol 

a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.    The  chapters  on  Wild 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simpli   '         ••    -    •  ■  .  _     .. 

tion  on  a  subject 


gleaning  informa- 


difBculty 
heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany, 
work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.     As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Subscription  Price,  813.00  per  year;  ISI.OO  for  6  munths.     Sample  copies  Free.     In  Club 
with  Gardening  for  one  year,  for   »3.50. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 
Box  C.  ....    GERnANTOWN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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see  them,  for  towards  fall  when  the  leaves 
die  off  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  the  bad  from 
the  good. 

Sorrel.— Cut  back  the  flower  stems 
so  as  to  keep  upagood  lotof  fleshy  leaves 
near  the  ground. 

Spinach  loves  rich  moist  ground.  Sow 
it  wherever  you  can  spare  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  or  in  patches  of  rows  between 
other  crops.  The  Viroflay  is  a  fine  sort. 
Sow  often,  for  after  this  time  of  year  it  is 
apt  to  run  to  flower  very  quickly. 

ToM.iTOES  have  been  planted  out  some 
time,  others  are  yet  to  plant,  and  for  the 
best  September  and  October  fruit  we  like 
to  sow  a  row  out  of  doors  late  in  Mayor 
early  in  June,  thinning  out  the  seedlings 
when  we  know  it  is  safe  to  spare  ihem, 
to  a  foot  apart.  They  grow  wonderfully 
fast.  While  plants  spreading  on  the 
ground  bear  the  heaviest  crops  they  are 
more  liable  to  rot  than  when  the 
vines  are  trained  up  against  or  over  a 
trellis. 

Turnips. — Sow  every  month  if  you  must 
have  tender  roots.  In  hot  summer 
weather  turnips  don't  last  long  in  good 
using  condition;  and  as  it  often  happens 
if  we  leave  old  turnips  in  the  ground  after 
their  usefulness  is  past  they  rot  in  the 
rows,  they  should  be  pulled  up  and  thrown 
away  as  soon  as  they  are  too  old 
for  use. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOT  BEOONIflS. 

The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  G.\R- 
DENING  is  that  it  uses  its  friends  so  nicely 
when  they  apply  for  information  that 
they  feel  inclined  to  "come  often,  and  stay 
long  sometimes,"  and  so  perhaps  abuse  a 
good  thing.  [The  oftener  3'ou  come  the 
better  we  like  it.— Ed].  I  tried  raising 
tuberous  rooted  begonias  from  seed  last 
fall,  sowing  the  seed  late  in  September 
and  growing  the  plants  all  winter,  with 
the  idea  that  I  would  possibly  get  flower- 
ing plants  this  summer  and  fall.  I  enclose 
sample  leaf  and  flower  stalk  of  what  I 
have  got  so  far.  As  1  had  never  seen 
seedling  plants  of  this  kind,  and  the  leaf 
looks  so  much  different  from  the  leaves 
from  the  tubers,  I  send  it  to  you  with 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
any  mistake.  Any  special  care  required 
for  these  seedlings?  I  am  planting  a  sec- 
ond lot  of  seed  now,  with  the  hope  of 
having  fair  sized  tubers  liv  fall. 

Philadelphia.  "  H.  C.  V. 

Ans.  The  plant  sent  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest weed  crowfoots  (Ranunculus 
ahordvus);  it  must  have  come  up  a  weed 
in  the  soil.  You  shouldn't  sow  tuberous 
rooted  begonias  in  the  fall  because  large 
or  small,  young  or  old,  they  have  a  per- 
sistent tendency  to  rest  in  winter.  Sow 
them  in  the  greenhouse  in  January  or 
February  and  they  will  grow  away  nicely 
and  without  a  break  and  bloom  all  sum- 
mer; even  sown  as  late  as  the  first  of  May, 
if- well  taken  care  of,  they  should  bloom 
nicely  in  late  summer  and  fall. 


If  you  like 

GARDENING 

Please  recommend        ^^ 
it  to  your  friends.       " 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (H 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successftil  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  — It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  onlj'  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  success^al  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fiom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  everj'  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers). — Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.    An  Eng- 

W<^  lire  prepared  to  furnish  any  otlie 


lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  itiseminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)     $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  espe- 
cially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its 
author  is  the  greatest  master  in  orna- 
mental gardening  who  ever  lived.  Price 
$6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey). — A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  Iruit, 
vegetable  or  flowergrowing.  302  pages. 
75  cents. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature, 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management,  303  pages.    75  cents. 
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.233  Hercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.  HOOKER  COnPANY, 

57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Burpee's  Seeds 

ARE  THE  BEST  THAT  GROW 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphi 
Announcement  to  Florists.. 
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UTTEKV  Co  .  which  will  be  under  the  luanagement  of  William  IXiptfel 
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PRESS 

IS  MUCH  mIsrc  durable  than  pine. 

SASH   BARS 

OP  TO 32  FEET  i»  LENGTH  or  LOt^GER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Send  fof  our  Illustrated  Bo»K 
"CYPjPESS  LUMBERAMO  Its  USES." 

^    Send  forft'ur  Special  ereenhouseCiricolar. 

THE/jy^i:  5Tearrnv5lumbel  (0.,^ 
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AN  IRISHMAN'S  REASON. 


A     ,■  i     K  111!,  kv    farmers   were  discussing 

tern,        iim-nnls,     i  iiiijed  a  ratchet  device,  all  the 
oth' r    ,  1'i.;l-."     Each  in  turn  gave  his 

rt,i~.i,  iiuld  sod"   last.    "Begorra"! 

saij  111       r  ;  •  1 ,'  1  r  1  r  \-  .1  cow  that' I  coom  up  hersilf 
than  l-ie  t,.Mn,  .itunr  hur  twice  a  Jay." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


ORCHIDS. 


12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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July  ist,  Not  Later. 

The  really  superior  quality  of  bulbs  imported  by  me,  has  brought  me  hundreds  of  com- 
mendatory letters  from  my  customers,  and  from  these  I  have  selected  three  as  representative. 
The  writers  of  all  are  prominent  amateurs,  and  buy  bulbs  in  very  large  quantities  and  in  great 
variety.     A  gentleman  of  Brooklme,  Mass.,  writes: 

"Please  find  on  other  side  of  this  sheet  my  order  for  Bulbs,  etc.  Everything  I  have  purchased 
through  your  office  has  been  most  sa,tisfactory,  and  my  renewed  yearly  orders  should  be  good  and 
sufficient  proof  of  the  value  of  this  statement 

"The  Rhododendrons  this  year,  my  second  hundred,  have  been  nuking  tl.ie  growth,  and  are 
unquestionably  the  best  offering  made  in  America  of  Rhododendrons." 

A  gentleman  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  writes: 

"Your  three  shipments  of  imported  Lilacs  and  Japanese  Snowballs  have  been  received,  all  in 
good  condition. 

"When  you  send  out  your  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  please  send  me  three  copies.  The  Bulbs  this 
year  have  been  finer  than  ever,  and  have  given  me  and  my  friends  the  greatest  satisfaction." 

A  lady  of  Chicago  writes: 

"Enclosed  please  find  my  order  for  Fall  Bulbs  and  my  check  in  payment.  The  Bulbs  you  im- 
ported for  me  last  year  proved  delightfully  satisfactory,  and  tempt  me  to  nuke  my  order  a  larger  one." 

The  largest  and  most  experienced  buyers  throughout  the  country  are  my  customers. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek:  I  supply  them  with  the  best  the  world  produces,  and  at  prices 
25  to  50  per  cent,  below  those  usually  asked. 

If  yoii  wish  to  take  advantage  of  my  very  low  prices,  I  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  ist, 
as  1  import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery,  or  taken  if  not  of  a  satisfactory 
quality.  My  price-list  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  Large  buyers  of  Bulbs  should  send  me  their  list 
to  be  priced. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  PRICES. 

Per  100  Per  500 
Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths  ..  $.1.00  $14.00 


,00       17  .50 


Double  Daffodils.. 


J.  WILKINSON  ELLIOTT, 

Landscape  Architect, 
Horticultural  Buyers'  Agent, 

^Z  Sixth  Avenue,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


>ON  'T  tjiiy  worthless  nursery 

stock  and  WASTE  many  years  of 

•  K  TIME  waiting  results 

and  finally  lose  your  M  ON  EY. 

But  send  to  the 


OON 


FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Rrasdualile  Prices. 
Ntw  Catalog  ftir  ISUO.    JStlul  for  one.  Free. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  MorWyJilB,'  Pa. 


FLOWER  POTS. 


STANDARD 


You  will  make  a  mistalce  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same 
ur  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
hy  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


12,000,000  Standard  Flower  Pots 

I'KK  \  KAK.    A  toll  lineot  I'.iill,  l-aiiH. 

THE  WHILLDIN   POTTERY  COIVIPANY, 

7t3  to  719  Wharton  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Jackson  Ave  &  eearsoii  St..  LonK  Island  C'lly.  N,  V- 

CALIFORNIA  riower  and  Tree 
Seeds,  CALLA  and  FREESIA  BULBS. 


I  Co.,  Seed  Merchan 


LORD  iSc  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

iiislietl  on  application. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^""J^^o^^plf^^'r:" 


vlngton-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Plants  Qet  Tired 

in  an  impure;  or  a  deoxygenized  atmosphere 
"Little  Giant"  heat  doesn't  destroy  the  natural 
moisture  and   equilibrium  of  the  air.     It  doesn't 


spoil  plant  lungs. 


\  LluiG  Glani"  HOI  Water  Heaier. 

i  C.VTALtlCilK    IKKK. 

]  ^mertcan  ^oi7er  Company  \% 


NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St. 
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NATURAL    GARDEMIKG       A    (J0LOn\'    OF    TKILLIUMS. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


NflTURflL  GflRDENING. 

Our  illustration  is  engraved  from  a 
ptiotograi)li  of  a  bit  of  natural  gardening 
ill  tlic  rear  of  two  old  apple  trees  close  by 
Mr.  Dunbar's  house  in  Highland  Park, 
Rochester.  This  is  the  kind  of  gardening 
otic  never  gets  tired  of.  The  ground  is 
rarpeted  with  a  host  of  pretty  wild 
jilants,  some  of  which  are  in  bloom  all 
the  time,  and  they  arc  in  quantity  enough 
to  make  each  one  a  feature  in  itself,  lor 
instance,  when  it  is  trilliums,  the  prevail-  ■ 
ing  flower  is  trillium.  But  there  is  no 
isolation,  for  between  and  under  the  tril- 
liums may  be  lots  of  violets,  a  spread  of 
wood  anemone,  or  many  others.  And 
bigger  plants  may  also   be  intermingled 


with  them  or  planted  in  proximity  to 
them.  There  must  be  no  monotonous 
sameness,  however,  that  is  all  of  the 
ground  mustn't  be  planted  in  this  way 
we  want  variety  of  scene  as  well  as  of 
plants  and  this  we  get  abundantly  in 
Highland  Park  where  every  kind  of  shrub 
hardy  in  Northern  New  York  is  grown.  A 
word  about  trilliums:  Why  are  they 
dotted  about  so  and  not  in  big  clumps? 
some  liny  ask.  Because  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  unnatural,  trilliums  don't 
grow  that  way  in  their  wild  state,  but 
instead  just  as  they  are  shown  in  our 
picture,  sometimes  spread  in  gregarious 
colonies  and  then  again  scattered  broad- 
cast through  the  woods. 

Many  of  ourcommon  wild  flowers  make 
pretty'  effects  when  grouped  together 
under  suitable  conditions.  The  picture 
shows  a  colonv  of  several  hundred  tril- 


liums with  a  group  of  lungwort  (Merten 
sia  Virginica)  at  the  back  on  the  right,  or 
to  the  left  of  the  babies.  They  are  grow- 
ing with  more  than  native  luxuriance 
under  the  shade  of  two  useless,  old  spread- 
ing apple  trees  (not  seen  in  picture)  atthe 
rear  of  the  house.  We  would  have 
chopped  the  apple  trees  down  long  since, 
but  saved  them  for  the  shade  they  gave 
our  early  spring  wild  flowers  that  grow 
only  in  shaded  places,  .^long  with  the 
trilliums  are  many  hepaticas,  rue 
anemones,  dog's  tooth  violet,  spring 
beauty,  crinkle  root,  barren  strawberry, 
some  of  the  crowfoots,  violets,  cypripe- 
diums,  star  grass,  habenarias,  winter- 
green,  prince's  pine,  gold  thread,  poly- 
galas.  Phlox  divaricata,  mitrewort,  etc. 
It  is  not  an  ideal  place  for  growing  wild 
flowers,  perhaps,  but  one  usually  is  hard 
to  obtain  in  connection  with  dwellings. 
However,  if  the  surroundings  in  this  case 
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are  not  exactly  harmonious  for  a  wild 
garden,  the  plants  all  grow  there  pretty 
well,  and  they  give  us  a  great  amount  of 
|)leasure.  John  Dintiak. 

Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CyPRIFEDIUM  FUBESCENS  AND  SPECTflBlLE. 

1  bought  some  roots  of  these  in  April.  I 
liad  no  leaf  mold  at  the  time,  so  jvlanted 
them  in  a  shady  corner,  in  moist  light 
soil,  where  they  get  a  few  hours  of  the 
morning  sun,  even  that  being  partly  cut 
off  by  the  shade  of  a  large  Rosa  rugosa. 
The  puhescens  had  one  large  beautiful 
yellow  flower,  greatly  interesting  flower 
iovers  in  my  neighborhood,  but  the  spec- 
tabile  has  not  bloomed  yet,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  it  will  this  season.  What  I  wish 
to  know  is,  is  it  worth  while  trying  to  do 
anything  with  these  hardy  orchids?  With 
the  exception  of  the  absence  of  leaf  mold. 
I  think  all  the  other  conditions  are  favor- 
able to  their  growth.  They  are  really  so 
beautiful,  interesting  and  curious,  that  I 
want  to  get  a  lot  if  it  is  worth  while. 
L.  C.  L.  Jordan. 

Of  course  you  can  grow  them,  and  that 
too  in  your  open  garden  in  perfection, 
and  with  the  satisfaction  that  they  are 
likely  to  increase  in  size  of  clumps 
and  number  of  blossoms  ever}-  suc- 
ceeding year,  at  least  that's  how  they 
used  to  do  with  us,  then  why  not  with 
you?  But  don't  buy  them  in  April.  Order 
them  now  so  that  their  position  in  the 
woods  can  be  marked  and  you  can  get 
the  plants  about  the  time  the  stems  die 
down.  While  leaf  mould  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  them  it  is  not  imperative,  if  you 
have  any  swamp  moss  chop  up  some  and 
mix  it  with  the  soil  you  plant  the  cypri- 
pediums  in,  and  if  practicable  mulch 
about  them  with  swamp  moss,  or  Ijetter 
still  moss  and  leaf  soil  mixed  together. 
We  have  found  that  puhescens  and  its 
almost  twin  sister  parviHorum  love  a 
little  shade,  and  moderate  moisture,  but 
spectabile  while  it  will  grow  in  a  swamp, 
will  also  thrive  in  a  moist  spot  in  the 
garden. 


MY  GARDEN. 

All  my  plants  were  moved  last  fall  from 
Cambridge  to  Brookline,  and  all  my  spare 
time  is  devoted  to  starting  a  new  garden. 
Our  season  has  been  very  dry,  and  results 
are  good,  but  not  as  good  as  they  will  be 
another  year.  The  only  regret  I  have  is 
that  my  large  plant  of  J?osa  muhiflora 
was  planted  in  a  very  sunny  place,  and 
all  the  wood  is  killed  down  to  the  earth, 
but  it  is  sprouting  nicely  from  the  ground 
and  will  be  a  fine  plant  next  year,  and  I 
can  train  it  to  suit  the  new  conditions 
Of  course  I  moved  it  again  to  a  better 
spot.  1  have  two  young  plants  of  it 
raised  by  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  to 
whom  i  sent  buds  last  summer.  They 
have  a  stock  now  from  these  buds.  Ell- 
wanger  &   Barry  also  had    cuttings  of 


ripe  ' 


()d.    Am  now  buildiua 


A  SMALL  co.NSERVATORV  for  my  orchids 
attached  to  the  house,  giving  me  bench 
room  2  feet  by  24  feet,  more  room  than  I 
had  before,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rafters 
for  hanging  those  on  blocks  and  baskets. 

Ca.nnas.— 1  had  a  bed  of  Admiral  Cour- 
bet  and  Mme.  Crozy  cannas  and  saved 
seed  in  '94  and  grew  one  plant  in  a  pot. 
It  threw  up  three  spikes  of  flowers  this 
winter,  and  as  a  friend  of  mine  grew  Mme. 
Crozy  for  Easter  sales  we  had  a  chance 
to  compare.  We  think  our  .seedling  is  as 
good  as  Mme.  Crozy,  with  more  yellow 
on  the  edges  and  a  little  brighter  red.  I 
will  divide  it  and  plant  it  out  soon  but 
the  old  Admiral  and  Crozy  are  still  first 
in  mv  estimation. 


I    MISSED    CyPRIPEDIUM    SPECTABILE   at 

Easter,  notwithstanding  I  made  ready  a 
new  stock  for  forcing,  hoping  to  have  a 
place  for  them  sooner.  These  plants  are 
growing  finely  under  a  broad  piazza 
where  there  is  ample  room  and  light,  and 
will  flower.  My  old  stock  of  this  fine 
slipper  orchid  I  gave  to  the  Botanic  Har- 
dens at  Cambridge,  and  was  there  last 
Sunday  to  see  the  plants  in  flower,  and 
we  hope  they  may  be  established,  but  I 
think  much  finer  flowers  and  plants  can 
he  grown  under  glass  than  in  the  open. 
[No,  they  grow  better  out  of  doors,  in 
fact,  in  the  garden  they  grow  well,  in- 
creasing in  size,  strength  and  beauty,  and 
they  live  year  after  year.  Between  four- 
teen and  nineteen  years  ago  we  had  them 
in  splendid  condition  out  of  doors  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  We  also  had 
puhescens,  parrifloruni,  arietinum  and 
candidum  in  as  good  form  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  no  difficulty  beyond  a  lit- 
tle intelligent  care  and  placing.  And 
since  then  we  grew  spectahile  at  Dosoris 
for  forcing,  blooming  the  same  old  plants 
year  after  year. — Ed.]  With  me  they 
always  did'  well  using  sheep  manure 
water  very  weak  and  potting  in  leaf 
mould,  sand,  and  live  moss,  with  one- 
half  drainage  of  stones  and  charcoal. 

Arethusa  bulbosa  is  another  orchid 
that  can  be  forced.  Although  I  only  had 
it  once  it  was  fine  and  will  have  it  again. 
[True,  the  arethusa  is  a  little  gem,  and 
easily  forced  the  first  year,  but  not  so 
easv'to  keep  over  in  good  condition  and 
force  in  successive  years.  But  the  satis- 
factory cultivation  of  these  beautiful  lit- 
tle plants  is  largely  a  matter  of  love;  if 
you  truly  love  a  plant  it  is  almost  sure  to 
thrive  under  your  care. — En.]     T.  N.  C. 

Boston,  Mass. 

PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  JUNE  22. 

The  Spanish  irises  are  past,  but  the 
English  ones  have  taken  their  place,  these 
latter  are  fine  and  their  color  ranges 
through  blue  to  the  purest  white.  The 
A'cemp/en  iris  are  making  a  good  show- 
ing, but  it  will  be  a  fortnight  before  they 
will  be  at  their  best. 

Liliuni  Thunbergianum  (or  Elegans) 
and  several  of  its  varieties  are  in  nice 
flower.  It  is  one  of  our  earliest  and  most 
showy  lilies.  According  to  kind  they 
vary  in  size  from  twelve  inches  to  two 
feet  or  more  in  height.  L.  Dalmaticuw, 
now  past,  was  quite  showy  while  in 
flower,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  A  large 
clump  of  L.  Hansonii  is  now  coming  into 
flower;  what  a  grand  lily  it  is!  On  our 
sand}',  well  drained  soil  it  does  very  well 
and  grows  stronger  every  succeeding 
year.  Its  flowers  are  yellow  dotted  with 
brown.  L.pardalinum  is  in  good  bloom, 
its  flowers  are  orange  red  spotted  with 
black,  L.  Brownii  and  L.  candidum  will 
be  in  flower  in  a  few  days. 

Iris  Monnieri  is  distinct  from  the  other 
irises;  its  leaves  are  dark  green,  long  and 
thin  like  those  of  a  gladiolus,  the  flower 
scape  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  the 
blossoms  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow- 
color. 

Salvia  argentea  has  been  in  fine  flower 
of  late;  its  beautiful  silverv  leaves  and 
pure  white  flowers  make  it  one  of  our 
liest  border  plants.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed  and  is  quite  hardy. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  (perennial  peas) 
are  beginning  to  flower;  they  grow  about 
four  to  six  feet  high  and  need  brush  to 
run  on,  the  same  as  sweet  peas.  The 
spireas  are  quite  gay  just  now.  S.  fili- 
pendula  is  about  past;  its  fern-like  foliage 
and  showy  heads  of  pure  white  flowers 
were  very  choice. 

,"?.  .'ln;;)cr/s  is  in  good  flow-er,   it   grows 


from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  has  also 
white  flowers  that  last  a  long  time  in 
bloom. 

Lychnis  Viscaria  (ragged  robin)  has 
given  us  flowers  for  over  two  months. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  hate  in  the 
garden  for  cutting  from;  it  has  long 
spikes  of  fragrant  red  flowers.  L.  Chal- 
cedonica  has  heads  of  conspicuous  crim- 
son flowers,  and  the  Hangeana  hybrids, 
from  seed  this  spring,  are  giving  a  lot  of 
flowers;  they  are  of  all  shades  of  red  and 
pink  to  the  purest  white. 

The  verbascunis  (mulleins)  have  im- 
proved very  much  since  my  last  notes, 
r.  phlowoides  is  the  best  one;  a  large 
group  of  it  herewith  delphiniums  planted 
amongst  them  makes  a  lovely  picture. 
Campanula  Trachelium,  white  and  blue, 
is  in  nice  flower;  they  are  from  .seed  sown 
last  June.  They  grow  about  four  feet 
high  and  have  bell  shaped  flowers.  C. 
persiavfolia  has  been  grand;  the  seed  of 
it  was  sown  last  June.  Get  a  paper  of 
seed  of  this  now  and  sow-  it  right  away 
and  you  will  have  nice  plants  in  bloom 
next  summer.  C.  turhinata  is  now  at  its 
best,  this  also  is  from  seed  sown  last 
June. 

Bessera  elegans,  an  easily  grown  little 
Mexican  bulbous  plant,  is  in  nice  bloom. 
We  treated  it  the  same  as  we  did  gladio- 
lus bulbs;  its  flowers  are  real  pretty, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  drooping  in 
clusters,  and  scarlet  with  a  white  band 
through  the  center  of  each  petal. 

The  marguerite  carnations  are  begin- 
ning to  flower  and  be  fine;  they  are  easily 
raised  from  seed  and  bloom  the  same  year 
as  when  sown. 

Dichtamnus  Fraxinella,  both  white  and 
purple  have  been  in  nice  flower  of  late  but 
are  now  past;  it  is  a  gem,  lasting  long  in 
flower.  Allium  Moly  is  a  little  bulbous 
plant  with  compact  umbels  of  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Glnothera  Lamarckiana 
is  the  finest  of  the  biennial  evening  prim- 
roses; its  big  yellow  flowers  don't  last 
long,  but  they  are  fine  while  they  are 
open. 

Perennial  phloxes  are  beginning  to 
flower  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
they  are  all  in  bloom.  Self  sown  poppies 
are  in  nice  bloom.  A  lot  of  them  among 
the  foxgloves  makes  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  in  the  garden. 

The  Canterbury  bells  are  at  their  best, 
and  what  a  show  they  make!  Grown  in 
a  mass  one  can  see  them  at  their  best  and 
they  are  so  early  raised  from  seed  that 
every  one  should  have  them.  Linaria 
Dalmatica  grows  three  to  five  feet  high, 
and  has  large  branching  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers.  The  glaucous  foliage  shows  it 
off  nicely,  its  blossoms  last  a  long  time  in 
beauty.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy  and  so 
good  that  we  could  not  do  without  it;  it 
has  been  in  flower  now  for  over  two 
months  and  is  iu  nice  bloom  still.  Sweet 
Williams,  pansics,  stocks,  and  delphini- 
ums are  at  their  best.  The  annuals  are 
beginning  to  make  a  good  show  in  the 
garden,  and  in  a  week  or  two  will 
l)e  very  fine.  David  Eraser. 

Mahwah,  N  J. 


FLAN   FOR   LOT  150  X  210  FEET. 

This  plan  is  designed  as  a  type  of  an 
economical  and  convenient  arrangement 
of  a  suburban  lot  of  ordinary  size  and 
shape,  such  as  are  laid  out  by"  the  thou- 
sands every  year;  the  scheme  of  putting 
the  house  towards  one  corner  is  an  un- 
usual one,  but  makes  it  possible  to 
arrange  the  drying  ground  and  outbuild- 
ings more  economically  than  by  the 
ordinary  plan  of  putting  the  house  near 
the  middle  of  the  lot.  By  this  meansalso 
as  great  an  expense  of  unbroken  lawn  as 
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PLAN  FOE  A  LOT  150X210. 


is  possible  is  secured,  and  the  stable  and 
yards  are  eftectually  concealed  from  the 
front. 

The  general  effect  is  gained  mainly  by  a 
large  shrubbery  of  bold  outline,  which  is 
varied  hy  the  different  heights  and  sizes 
ol  the  plants  used.  Spots  of  color  can  be 
easily  and  artistically  secured  by  groups 
i)f  strong  growing  herbaceous  plants. 

Trees  are  planted  to  shade  the  sidewalk 
hut  not  in  the  lawn.  This  saves  the 
grass  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
place. 

EXI"I.A.\.\TION   OK    PLAN. 

1.  Three  Japan  crab  apples  assorted. 

2.  Magnolia  conspicua. 

3.  Cut-leaved   birch. 

4.  Weeping  dogwood. 

5.  English  purple  beech. 

6.  Magnolia  Soiilangeana. 

7.  Tulip  tree, 

9.    Silver  maples  or  pin  oaks. 

10.  Evergreens,  rhododendrons,  etc., 
to  screen  the  stable. 

11.  Mixed  shrubbery,  .'i  few  small 
trees. 


WlLKINSO.X    lil-LIOTT. 


12.  Eulalia  gracillima  edged  with 
Funkia  grandiflora. 

1."?.  French  cannas  preceded  by  Dutch 
bulbs. 

14.    Three  Japan  maples. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Red  spider  on  sweet  peas  and 
POPPIES.— E.  C,  Petersburg,  Va.:  "We 
have  always  had  fine  success  with  sweet 
peas  also  poppies  but  now  have  become 
very  much  discouraged,  the  pest  red 
spider  having  completely  ruined  both 
peas  and  poppies,  the  latter  looking  as 
though  fire  had  scorched  them.  We  have 
sprayed  and  tried  many  remedies,  but  all 
have  failed.  What  shall  we  do?"  Ans.  It 
the  trouble  is  red  spider  and  your  peas 
and  poppies  are  badly  infested  there  is  no 
cure,  at  best  partial  prevention  is  all  you 
can  expect.  Unless  your  plants  or  some 
of  them  have  come  in  contact  with  other 
plants  of  any  kind,  that  had  been  grown 
in  a  house  or  greenhouse,  it  seems  stranj^e 
to    us     that    they    should    be    so    badly 


infested  so  early  in  the  summer.  The 
poppy  growth  is  about  over  now  for  a 
season  and  you  cannot  save  them,  butby 
free  and  forcible  hosing  and  a  good  soak- 
ing at  the  roots,  no  doubt  you  can  pro- 
long the  sweet  pea  season  for  a  while. 

L1I.IUM  CANDIDI'.M    LOSING   ITS   LEAVES.— 

.\  reader  asks:  "Why  do  ray  plants  of 
this  lily  planted  in  the  open  ground,  under 
tull  sun  exposure,  become  unsightly  in 
the  foliage  just  before  the  flower  buds 
open;  is  it  lack  of  proper  treatment?  A 
lew  I  have  in  the  shade  of  some  shrubs  do 
not  act  that  way.  .4ns.  Without  a  more 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  cultural  con- 
ditions under  which  your  plants  are 
grown,  we  would  not  even  venture  an 
opinion.  It  grows  well  in  the  open  gar- 
den border,  but  better  where  its  stems 
areshghtlyprotected.  Are  you  sure  your 
lilies  haven't  got  lily  disease,  diseased 
body  leaves  is  its  first  symptom,  and  can- 
(lidum  takes  it  badly. 

Centaurea  dealbata.  —  H.  C.  K., 
Springfield,  111.,  sends  a  leaf  and  flower 
and  writes:  "Please  decide  what  is  the 
proper  name  for  the  enclosed  specimen 
whether  Centaurea  declinata  or  globe 
thistle."  Alls.  Neither  is  correct.  The 
proper  name  is  Centaurea  dealbata.  It 
is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant 
from  the  Caucasus  and  not  uncommon  in 
gardens,  it  has  rose-colored,  thistle-like 
flowers,  and  pinnate  leaves  that  are 
silvery  white  on  the  under  side.  The 
globe  thistle  is  Ecliinops,  a  genus  of  very 
different  plants,  both  in  flowerheads  and 
foliage. 

Aquilegia  Seed.— .\n  Illinois  reader 
asks  "Won't  you  please  tell  me  what  kind 
of  columbine  seeds  to  get  and  grow?" 
.ins.  Get  Aquilegia  Sihirica,  it  is  blue 
and  yellow,  and  the  earliest  of  all;  trun- 
cata,  formosa  and  Canadensis,  red  flow- 
ered; chrysantha,  yellow,  and  its  white 
flowered  form  or  cross;  Olympica,  a  fine, 
bold,  blue  and  white  flower;  and  that 
long-spurred  peerless  blue  and  white 
beauty,  cocrulea. 

Hardy  Phlo.x.- These  have  always 
been  an  eyesore  to  me  on  account  of  los- 
ing their  lower  leaves,  or  rather  the 
leaves  drying  up  and  staying  on  the 
plant,  thus  giving  it  a  very  untidy  ap- 
pearance. I  find  that  copious  and  re- 
peated waterings  overhead  and  at  the 
roots  will  prevent  this  to  a  great  extent. 
How  magnificent  many  of  the  new  varie- 
ties are.  L.  C.  L.  Jordan. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


RETINOSrORflS. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  the  late  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller  sent  me  a  specimen  of  Retinospora 
Fallen,  which  had  originated  on  his 
grounds,  being  a  sport  of  A',  pluwosa 
aurea.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Roe,  in  his  book, 
"The  Home  Acre,  "deseribfs  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  new  form,  he  having  been 
visiting  Mr.  Fuller  at  that  time.  The 
association  of  these  two  writers,  now 
called  toothersccnes,  with  this  individual 
specimen  adds  to  it,  in  my  estimation. 


lal  interest.     It  i 
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growth  than  its  parent  and  is  now  over 
six  feet  high.  It  has  proved  quite  hardy 
and  were  it  not  in  an  unusually  bleak 
position  it  would  receive  no  protection, 
hut  I  place  a  simple  windbreak  around 
it  in  winter. 
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In  the  spring  of  1894  while  edmiring 
the  beautiful  collection  of  retinosporas  at 
the  nurseries  of  Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons, 
Ciermantown,  Penn.,  I  mentioned  my  one 
specimen,  and  they  proposed  sending  me 
for  trial  as  to  hardiness  a  set  ot  ten 
varieties.  At  my  suggestion  they  sent  m 
duplicate,  one  lot  to  receive  inexpensive 
winter  protection,  the  other  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Bothlotswere  planted  m 
clay  loam  in  a  situation  somewhat 
sheltered  from  winds  and  where  the  rays 
of  the  winter's  sun  were  scattered  by  the 
branches  of  interveningtrees.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  were  sent:  A',  erkoides, 
tilifera,  leptoclada,  obtusa,  obtiisa  com- 
pacta,  plumosa  and  its  variety  aiirea, 
squarrosa  Veitchi,  pisifera  and  Sieboldi. 
The  winter  of  1894-5  was  of  unusual 
prolonged  severity,  while  that  of  last 
season  was  quite  favorable  to  all  plants. 
Some  ofthe  smaller  plants  of  one  group 
had  inverted  boxes  placed  over  them,  and 
the  others  in  the  same  group  were 
wrapped  with  straw.  The  first  winter 
all  of  the  protected  ones  came  out  in  fair 
form  and  apparently  did  well  the  follow- 
ing summer.  This  spring  all  of  the  pro- 
tected plants  are  in  fair  form  except 
Sieboldii,  which  did  not  survive. 

Of  the  unprotected  lot  Sieboldii  and 
ericoitles.  both  died  the  first  winter, 
but    the    balance    stood  both    seasons. 


With  the    unprotected    lot    were  larger 
specimens    of    plumosa  and  its    golden 
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nd  silver  forms,  which  are  all  right 
right.  One  plumosa  aurea  which  I 
wintered  in  a  cellar,  and  planted  out 
quite  early  is  showing  its  new  growth 
soonei;  than  those  wintered  outside. 
Some  of  the  unprotected  showed  a  little 
Ijrown  at  the  tips,  especially  squarrosa, 
but  the  cutting  back  they  naturally 
should  receive  removed  it  all.  I  am 
satisfied  that  even  in  this  climate,  if 
sheltered  positions  be  chosen,  a  more  ex- 
tended use  of  these  handsome  dwarf  ever- 
greens, and  especially  the  plumosa  form, 
can  be  made.  Some,  while  not  actually 
dwarf,  can  be  grown  as  such  for  many 
years  as  they  bear  pruning  well. 

Picked  specimens  of  plumosa  aurea  are 
well  worth  the  care  and  attention  given 
any  plant  that  is  grown  in  a  tub  and 
wintered  in  a  cool  cellar  by  those  who 
fear  the  severitv  of  their  winters. 

W.  C.  Er.AN. 


RflODODENDRONS. 


1  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you 
lists  of  rhododendrons.  The  first  in  order 
contains  varieties  that  I  have  grown  here 
for  a  great  many  years  and  which  can  be 
relied  upon  as  hardy  with  ordinary  care. 
They  suffer  with  dry  weather,  and  I 
water  them  two  or  three  times  during  the 
summer. 

l(II()l)ODi;NI)K(iNS    TH,VT     ARK     PER1-KCTI,V 
HAKDV  IN  NKW  ENGL.\ND. 

Album  Orandiflorum,  blush,  fine  truss 
and  foliage. 

Alexander  Dancer,  bright  rose,  lighter 
center,  one  ofthe  finest. 

Archimedes,  ros}' crimson,  lighter  center. 

Bacchus,  crimson,  enormous  truss,  fine 
habit. 

Bluebell,  blush, light  purplish  margin. 

Caractacus,  rich  purplish  crimson, 
splendid  truss,  foliage  and  habit. 

Charles  Bagley,  cherry  red,  fine  truss 
and  habit. 

Charles  Dickens,  dark  scarlet,  fine  habit 
and  foliage. 

Delieatum,  blush,  changing  to  white 
with  a  distinct  brown  spot. 

Kverestianuin,  rosy  lilac,  spotted  and 
fringed;  free  blooming. 

Cigaiitcum.  bright  rose,  large  truss. 


Guido,  deepcrimson. 

Hamlet,  purple,  richly  spotted. 

H.  W.  Sargent,  crimson,  enormous 
truss. 

Charles  Sargent. 

James  Bateman,  clear  rosy  scarlet. 

Kettledrum,  rich  purplish  crimson:  a 
fine  hardy  and  free  blooming  sort. 

King  ofthe  Purples,  distinct  in  color. 

Lady  Armstrong,  pale  rose,  much 
spotted. 

Lady  Clermont,  rosy  scariet,  intensely 
blotched. 

Lady  Francis  Crossley,  rosy  pink  or 
salmon. 

Mrs.  Harry  IngersoU,  deep  rosv  lilac, 
greenish  center. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Sargent. 

Mrs.  Milner,  rich  crimson. 

Old  Port,  rich  plum  color,  distinct. 

Kosabell,  pale  rose. 

Roseum  elegans,  rose  color. 

Sir  Thomas  Sebright,  rich  purijle  with 
bronze  blotch. 

HALF   HARDY   VARIETIES. 

The  following  are  not  quite  reliably 
hardy  but  with  extra  care  will  only  occa- 
sionally get  injured. 

E  S.  Rand. 

F.  D.  Godman,  crimson,  fine  blotch. 

Francis  Dickson,  scarlet,  late. 

George  Paul,  crimson,  finely  spotted. 

J.  M.  Brooks. 

Minnie,  blush  white,  spotted  with 
chocolate. 

St.  Simon,  rich  purplish  crimson, 
spotted. 

The  yueen,  blush,  changing  to  white. 

Vauban,  mauve,  with  rich  yellow 
blotch. 

James  Mcintosh,  rosy  scarlet. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hunnewell,  pink,  primrose 
center. 

Mrs.  John  Glutton,  the  most  beautiful 
hardy  white  rhododendron  in  cultivation. 

RHODODENDRONS  THAT  ARE   WINTERED   IN 

CELLARS   BUT  PLANTED   OUT  OF   DOORS 

IN  SUMMER. 

The  following  list  is  of  varieties  that  I 
have  not  tested  altogether  out  of  doors, 
but  remo\re  them  to  the  cellar  overwin- 
ter, it  is  verv-  probable,  however,  that 
manv  of  them  would  succeed  with  you  as 
the  climate  must  be  much  milder  at  Pitts- 
burg than  here.  A  good  supply  of  water 
is  indispensable  for  entire  success  in  their 
cultivation. 

Baroness  Rothschild,  crimson,  deep 
margin. 

Broughtoni. 

Anguste  van  Geert,  rosy  purple. 

Concessum,  clear  rose,  light  center. 

Countess  Normanton. 

Cynthia,  rosy  crimson. 

Duchess  of  "  Sutherland,  rosy  lilac, 
deeper  margin. 

Frederic  Waterer,  crimson,  very  showy. 

Helen  Waterer,  center  white,  edged  with 


James  Mason,  light  center,  deeper  edg- 
ing. 

Joseph  Whitworth,  rich  dark  lake, 
spotted. 

Kate  Waterer,  rose,  yellow  center. 

Lucidum,  purplish  lilac,  brown  spots. 

Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  pale  rose 
with  intense  black  spot,  very  distinct. 

Michael  Waterer,  crimson,  spotted. 

Marie  Stuart,  blush,  maroon  spot. 

Mrs.  Charles  Thorold,  bright  pink,  yel- 
low center. 

Mrs.  Shuttleworth;  scarlet,  lighter  cen- 
ter, much  spotted. 

Mrs.  S.  Simpson,  white,  spotted. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Lade,  French  grey,  deejicr 
center. 

Miianduni,  light  rose,  si)ottcd. 


Mrs.  Mendel,  pink,  rayed  white,  yellow 
center. 

Mrs.  John  Walter,  light  center,  edged 
pink. 

I'rincess  of  Wales. 

Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  light 
blush,  deeper  edging. 

Sappho,  white,  blotched  with  maroon. 

Scipio,  rose,  with  deep  colored  spot. 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  pink,  fine  truss. 

Wm.  Cowper. 

The  above  rhododendrons  can  be  all 
seen  in  the  most  healthy  condition  any- 
time by  visiting  Wellesley  [near  Boston. 
—Ed.]"  H.  H.  Hunnewell. 

Having  decided  that  a  rhododendron 
garden  must  become  one  of  the  features 
of  Schenley  Park,  and  with  the  view  of 
making  a  proper  selection  of  these  lovely 
shrubs,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunne- 
well of  Wellesley,  Mass,  asking  if  he 
would  kindly  aid  us.  The  above  notes 
are  from  his  reply,  we  giving  Anthony 
Waterer's  description  of  the  varieties,  and 
he  has  most  courteously  allowed  us  to 
use  them  in  Gardening."  But  many  of 
our  readers  may  ask,  "Who  is  Mr.  Hunne- 
well?" He  is  the  owner  of  the  most 
extensive  and  beautiful  private  garden  in 
New  England,  if  not  the  handsomest  ia 
the  country,  and  it  contains  the  finest 
collection  of  rhododendrons  hardy,  half- 
hardy,  and  tender  we  know  of  in  any 
garden.  It  is  22  years  since  we  first 
visited  this  garden  and  we  have  been  a 
frecjuent  visitor  to  it  ever  since,  it  was  an 
old  garden  then,  and  thefinest  in  America, 
and  its  annual  displays  of  rhododendrons 
were  so  marked  a  feature  that  at  that 
time  the  garden  was  opened  to  the  public 
that  all  might  see  them.  The  finer  hardy 
rhododendrons  are  planted  out  in  vast 
number,  those  that  are  barely  hardy  are 
favored  a  little  with  sheltered  positions, 
and  the  tender  ones  are  planted  outside 
in  April,  and  lift  d  from  the  open  ground, 
preserving  their  ball  of  roots  intact,  and 
heeled  in  in  a  very  large  stone  cellar  built 
a  purpose,  and  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, and  where  ft-ost  is  just  excluded 
from  it  inside.  Rhododendrons  stand  this 
double  planting  every  year  with  remark- 
able success.  The  above  lists  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  they  are  the  opinion, 
gained  by  half  a  hundred  years'  extensive 
practice  of  the  one  who  knows  most 
about  these  plants  in  a  garden  sense  in 
the  country. 

THE  CftPITOL  GROUNDS,  WflSftlNGTON,  D.  C. 

No  bedding  plants  are  used  in  the  V.  S. 
C.-ipitol  grounds,  but  it  is  a  very  inter- 
esting place  for  a  lover  of  plants  to  ramble 
through.  Curiously  enough  the  appro- 
priations for  the  keeping  of  the  grounds 
are  always  so  small  that  little  more  can 
be  done  than  the  cutting  ofthe  grass  and 
sometimes  that  is  large  enough  for  hay 
before  it  is  cut,  the  pruning  of  trees  when 
the  wind  plays  havoc  with  them,  and  the 
sweeping  of  the  walks.  A  natural  look- 
ing border  surrounds  three  sides  of  the 
huge  building;  in  it  the  shrubs,  after 
Ijcing  planted,  are  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  tire  intervening  spaces 
are  thickly  carpeted  with  low  growi'-g 
shrubs  and  hundreds  of  the  old  fashioned 
herbaceous  plants.  On  the  southern  and 
western  borders  there  are  plants  thriving 
beautifully  which  one  would  hesitate  to 
plant  in  any  other  part  of  the  city,  the 
ground  is  afl  artificially  made  and  slopes 
gradually  toward  the  sun,  and  this,  with 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  massive 
building,  enables  some  plants  to  stand 
the  winter  which  in  other  places  would 
siuciimb.    In  one  corner  there  is  a  flourish- 
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ing  colony  of  Picus  repens  growing 
against  the  wall.  In  another  place 
Poiieria  fcvtida,  usually  groAn  as  a 
greenhouse  climber,  conies  up  year  after 
year.  The  common  laurel  or  sweet  bay 
tree  (Lauriis  nobilis)  occasionally  gets 
winter  killed,  but  young  plants  make 
spc-cimci>s  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
I  luring  the  spring  and  summer  months 
at  almost  every  few  strides  something 
fresh  and  striking  may  be  seen,  the 
"gorse"  or  "whin"  (  Vlex  liuropwa)  is  as 
finely  in  flower  in  March  on  the  Capitol 
terraces  as  on  any  of  the  Scottish  hill.s. 
A  little  later  on  the  trifoliate  citrus  is 
covered  with  its  pure  white  flowers,  and 
in  the  fall  the  yellow  fruit  is  a  gorgeous 
sight.  This  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  over 
a  wide  area  of  the  country,  and  should 
1)C  planted  more  frequently;  it  is  attract- 
ive even  in  the  dead  of  winter.  [Although 
there  are  several  plants  of  it  at  Dosoris, 
and  they  have  existed  there  several  years, 
it  is  not  hardy  there.— Ed.]  Springflower- 
ing  shrubs  are  well  represented  and  alter 
them  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  hydran- 
geas in  red,  white  and  blue  make  a  great 
show.  Crimson  Rambler  rose,  in  wild 
profusion,  is  just  over,  and  now  the 
Japanese  trailing  rose  |  A'.  Wichiiraiana) 
is  a  perfect  bed  of  white.  Big  clumps  of 
three  or  four  species  of  Yucca,  principall3' 
tUamentosa  and  its  varieties,  and  Y. 
angustHoUa  are  flowering  profusely,  and 
large  groups  of  foxgloves  add  to  the  effect, 
and  in  a  shoi-t  while  the  blue  flowered 
herbaceous  clematis  (C.  tubulosa  and 
C.  DavkHana)  will  be  in  great  beauty. 
The  everlasting  pea  (Latbyrus  latifolius) 
succeeds  well;  besides  the  "type  there  are 
two  varieties,  a  pure  white  one  and  one 
intermediate  in  color  between  white  and 
pink;  the  white  variety  is  a  very  telling 
flower,  but  it  has  a  habit  of  not  coming 
true  from  seed.  O.  \V.  Oi.ivhk. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


ftflRDY  SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM  JUNE  23. 
The  late  blooming  spiraas  are  now 
making  an  excellent  display.  Dillard's 
spirsa  has  been  in  good  bloom  for  the 
past  ten  days.  The  panicles  of  reddish  pink 
flowers  are  very  conspicuous.  vS.  Biimalda, 
an  elegant  species,  has  been  a  mass  of 
rose  colored  flowers  for  the  past  week, 
it  gves  a  succession  of  flowers  until  Sep- 
tember and  is  of  compact  habit,  easily 
grown,  and  hardy;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  late  blooming  spirsas.  S.  sorbifolia, 
a  Siberian  species  and  common  in  most 
gardens,  has  th3!rse-like  panicles  of  showy 
white  flowers.  It  is  now  at  its  best.  S. 
nrieefolia  has  graceful  nodding  panicles  of 
fleecy  white  blossoms,  it  will  be  in  full 
bloom  in  about  two  davs.  We  greatly 
admire  this  spirtea  and  think  it  is  the 
l)est  of  the  late  blooming  ones.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  vS.  callosa  are  in  bloom, 
the  white  variety  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  because  of  its  compact  habit  and 
profusion  of  bloom.  S.  virescens  has 
corymbs  of  whitish  pink  flowers  in 
succession  for  some  time.  S.  Margaritae 
has  large  cymes  of  deep  pink  and  is  very 
showy.  S.  salicitolia,  in  different  forms, 
is  in  bloom.  S  Pallasii  much  resembles 
S.  sorbifolia  and  is  now  in  flower.  Other 
spirjeas  in  bloom  are  S.  luxuriosa  with 
sparse,  white  flowers;  S.  Blumei  has  large 
reddish  pink  panicles,  .S.  Douglasii  is  just 
coming  into  flower,  it  has  rose  colored 
panicles,  and  its  so-called  variety.  Noble- 
ana  with  loose  panicles  of  reddish  flowers; 
S.Lenncana,  a  verj-  handsome  form,  red- 
dish pink,  is  considered  a  hybrid  between 
-S.  Douglasii  and  S.  sa/Zcj/o/ja,  it  resembles 
the  latter  in  its  foliage  and  the  former  in 
its  flowers.  It  is  now  coming  into  bloom; 


S.    tenuissima     is    still    blooming   (|uite 
freely. 

The  silky  dogwood  {Coriius  scricca  I  is 
in  good  bloom  and  the  rough  leaved  dog- 
wood {Cornus  asperifolia)  with  snialler 
white  cymes  than  the  former  follows  it 
closely.  The  old  osier  dogwood  (C. 
stolonifera)  is  covered  with  dull  white 
colored  fruit,  almost  ripe. 

Hall's  honeysuckle  perfumes  the  air  in 
its  neighborhood.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  climbing  kinds.  It  suffered  quite 
severely  here  last  winter,  in  many  in 
stances  being  killed  down  to  the  ground, 
but  in  every  case  we  know  of  it  has 
started  away  again  vigorously.  /-  scm- 
pervircris  and  L.  ffava  are  still  giving  ns 
a  few  flowers.  The  numerous  forms  of 
the  Tartarian  bush  honeysuckle  are  dis- 
playing their  differently  tinted  yellow 
and  red  fruit,  but  they  cannot  begin  to 
compare  with  the  different  forms  of  Loii- 
icera  bella  for  a  grand  display  of  berries. 
At  the  present  time  L.  bella  alhida  is  just 
Voided  down  with  a  magnificent  show  ol 
ceep  red  fruit.  A  well  known  nursery- 
man, when  we  called  his  attention  to  it 
the  other  day,  raised  his  hat  and  declared 
it  to  be  remarkably  beautiful.  Viburnum 
Nepalense  and  V.  nudum  are  almost  past. 

Azalea  viscosa  with  pretty  whitish 
flowers  has  been  in  bloom  since  nine  or  ten 
days.  Andromeda  speciosa  with  hand- 
some bell-shaped  blossoms,  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  andromedas,  is  in  fine 
flower. 

Rosa  Wicburaiana  is  covered  with  blos- 
soms, and  what  a  rampant  grower  it  is, 
throwing  out  growths  S  and  10  feet  long 
in  a  season.  The  numerous  white  roses 
with  yellowish  centers  are  showy.  The 
prairie  rose  {Rosa  setigera)  with  Variable 
rose  colored,  whitish,  corymbs, is  making 
a  handsome  display.  Scattering  blooms 
are  to  be  found  in  )?.ru^osa  and  its  forms. 

Itea  Virginica  has  had  pretty  white 
spikes  for  the  past  two  weeks.  It  is 
slow  growing,  but  its  flowers  in  June  and 
showy  tinted  foliage  in  the  fall  render  it  a 
very  desirable  shrub. 

The  diffisrent  varieties  of  Deutzia 
crenata  are  just  passing  out  of  bloom. 
The  variety  Pride  of  Rochester  is  an 
excellent  form,  having  large  double  white 
and  tinted  flowers,  and  it  opens  a  little 
earlier  than  any  of  the  other  forms. 
Watererii  is  also  a  good  double  form. 

Santolina  Chamxcyparissus  (lavender 
cotton)  a  low  sub-shrubby  plant  often 
used  for  edging,  when  allowed  to  grow  at 
will  makes  dense  large  spreading  clumps. 
It   has  numerous  chamomile-like  flowers. 

The  Japan  tree  lilac  [Syringa  Japonica) 
has  finished  blooming.  Its  large  fleecy 
panicles  of  white  were  very  conspicuous. 
It  is  not  profuse,  but  the  showiness  of 
the  individual  panicles  makes  up  for 
that.  The  Amoor  lilac  {Syringa  Amur- 
ensis)  refused  to  give  us  a  single  bloom 
this  year. 

The  stag  horn  sumach  has  flowered 
and  the  plumes  are  now  commencing 
to  assume  their  crimson  tints.  The 
smooth  sumach  is  in  bloom.  NewJersej' 
tea  {Ceanothus)  is  still  showy. 

The  Ibota  and  Chinese  privets  have 
been  in  bloom  since  eight  or  ten  davs  and 
both  are  beautiful. 

The  common  thyme  makes  real  pretty 
dense  mats  in  front  of  shrubbery  groups 
when  allowed  to  spread,  and  is  now  a 
mass  of  purple  flowers. 

Cytisus  birsutushas  made  a  fine  yellow 
show  for  the  past  two  weeks.  C.  nigricans 
is  now  in  bloom  and  Genista  tincloria  is 
in  fairlj  good  flower.  Our  earliest  flower- 
ing hydrangea  (H.  Pekinensis)  has  been 
displaying  its  white  flowers  since  a  week. 
The"    shrubbv     cinquefoil     {Potentilla 


fruticosa]  is  covered  with  yellow  blossoms 
and  this  will  last  more  or  less  through- 
out the  summer.  Although  usually  grow- 
ing in  its  native  state  in  wet  ground  it 
will  grow  almost  anywhere. 

Colutea  arhoresccns  (bladder  senna)  is 
covered  with  yellow  flowers  and  bladdery 
pods.  It  flowers  freely  and  ripens  seeds 
abundantly  throughoutthe  whole  season. 

BIwagnus  longipes  is  laden  with  almost 
ripe  fruit  and  makes  a  nice  show.  Daphne 
alpi'na  is  covered  with  reddish  berries. 
Rbamnus  Frangula  displays  reddish-like 
berries  with  small  inconspicuous  flowers 
on  the  same  branches. 

Stapbylea  trit'oliata  (bladder  nut)  is 
laden  with  bladdery  pods.  The  dwarf 
chestnut  (Castanea  pumila)  has  been  in 
full  flower  since  a  week,  and  individuals 
here  and  there  ol  the  native  sweet  chest- 
nut and  Spanish  chestnut  are  also  in 
bloom. 

The  western  bean  tree(  Catalpa  speciosa) 
was  in  full  flower  about  two  weeks  since 
and  is  now  about  past.  The  native  bass- 
wood  is  in  bloom.  The  diflerent  forms  of 
amelanchier  (Juneberry)  have  ripe  fruit 
that  is  quite  pleasant  to  eat.  Large 
masses  of  the  common  elderberry  now 
look  strikingly  beautiful  in  the  landscape, 
as  the  white  cymes  show  up  along  the 
edges  of  copses  and  woods  surrounded  by 
rich  masses  of  green  drapery.  Magnolia 
macrophylla  has  been  in  bloom  for  a  few 
days.  Theenormousflowers  when  spread 
out  are  almost  as  large  as  a  man's  hat 
and  very  beautiful.  It  requires  a  warm 
situation  here.  John  Diinbar. 

Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FROPflOflTION  OF  HflRDY  flEflTflS. 

Erica  carnea  is  the  best  hardy  heath  we 
have  got.  It  grows  with  remarkable 
freedom,  and  always  flowers  profusely  in 
early  spring.  E.  I'a^ans  in  different  forms 
is  our  next  best.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  quite  as  hardy  as  the  former,  and  it 
never  flowers  verv-  abundantly  with  us. 
E.  tetralix  and  E  \Calluna)  vulgarishave 
so  far  done  badly;  appearing  to  have 
gone  back  more  from  the  effects  of  sum- 
mer heat,  than  winter  cold. 

We  find  that  the  quickest  method  of 
propagating  the  hardy  ericas  is  by  layer- 
ing. T'se  leaf  soil,  and  sharp  sand  sifted 
and  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  raise 
this  in  a  mound  around  the  stems  and  in 
the  centers  of  the  clumps  amongst  the 
branches.  In  a  very  short  time  every 
branch  will  root  freely  in  it.  When  the 
branches  or  layers  are  well  rooted,  cut 
them  from  the  parent  plant  with  a  sharp 
knife,  being  sure  to  secure  plenty  of  roots 
to  each  shoot  and  pot  them  in  2  or  3inch 
pots  according  to  the  size  or  strength  of 
the  layers,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  cool 
shaded  place,  and  keep  well  watered. 
When  they  have  commenced  to  root 
afresh,  remove  them  from  the  shade  to  an 
open  exposure  where  the  conditions  are 
still  cool,  for  ericas  do  like  to  have  their 
roots  cool  and  moist.  By  fall  excellent 
stocky  plants  can  be  obtained.  The  pots 
can  be  plunged  in  a  cold  frame  over  the 
winter  and  in  spring  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  and  planted  where 
desired.  John  Dunbar. 

Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


TRUMPET  CREEPER  ON   CLOTflES  POSTS. 

I  have  seen  several  times  in  Gardening 
that  trumpet  creeper  has  been  recom- 
mended for  covering  clothes  line  posts, 
and  very  pretty  it  is  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  is  such  a  nuisance.  My  kitchen  was 
covered  with  it,  and  when  the  vine  wasin 
bloom  it  was  the  admirations  of  all  who 
saw  it,  but  it  sprouts  up  all  over  the 
yard  and  is  a  perfect   pest,    There  seems 
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no  holding  it  in  one  place,  or  ever  killing 
it  if  once  it  gets  a  good  hold.  Plain  fenc- 
ing wire  makes  the  cheapest  and  best 
clothes  line,  the  twisted  wire  breaks  a 
strand  at  a  time  and  generally  tears  a 
hole  in  some  of  the  clothes  before  you  are 
aware  of  the  break,  either  will  last  a 
long  time.  Lvcy  G.  Chrism.xx. 

Rockingha.n  Co.,  Va. 


A  MOCK  ORA.NGE. — M.  W.  S.  Mankato, 
Minn.,  writes:  "Enclosed  herewith  please 
tine,  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  hardy  shrub 
that  I  have  been  calling  a  jasmine,  but  a 
))arty  to  whom  I  sold  it  this  spring  and 
with  whom  it  is  now  in  bloom  calls  it  a 
syringa,  and  is  much  disappointed.  What 
is  the  proper  name  of  it?  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  climate,  standing  30°  below 
zero.''  Ans.  The  sprig  sent  is  is  of  P7u7- 
adelphus  coronarius,  the  fragrant  mock- 
orange  or  "syringa,"  as  it  is  often  called: 
No  wonder  your  customer  was  disap- 
])ointed.  There  is  no  true  Jasmimtm  oi 
any  kind  hardy  in  Minnesota. 

Some  trui-;  Jasmines?  Asks  M.  W.  S.— 
Ans.  Jaswinum  nudifforum,  an  arching 
viney  shrub,  evergreen  at  Washington 
but  (leciduous  at  Dosoris,  and  which  has 
yellow  blooms  in  mild  weather  in  winter 
or  earliest  spring.  /.  officinale,  the  com- 
mon white  jasmine,  a  vine,  barely  hardy 
at  Dosoris.  /.  Samhac,  or  the  Grand 
Duke  jasmine,  a  favorite  pot  plant  in  our 
dwellings. 

The  European  I^inden.— G.  W.  M., 
Philadelphia,  asks:  "What  is  the  com- 
mon and  botanical  names  of  the  tree,  a 
leaf  and  flower  ol  whichi  herein  enclose?" 
.4ns.  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  com- 
mon European  linden  {Tilia  vulgaris). 
We  may  remark  that  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct species  of  European  lindens  com- 
monly catalogued  as  Tilia  Buropasa,  they 
are  f.  platyphyllos,  T.  vulgaris,  and  T. 
ulmi folia,  and  of  each  of  these  there  are 
several  varieties.  None  of  the  varieties 
can  be  definitely  named  without  the  fruit 
as  well  as  foliage  and  flowers,  to  judge 
from. 


Roses. 


T«E  ROSE  GflRDBN,  JACKSON  PflRK.CillCflGO. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  year's 
flowering  of  the  World's  Fair  rose  garden 
confirms,  in  the  main  at  least,  those  noted 
last  year.  The  blossoming  season,  how- 
ever, is  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  '95,  owing  to  the  unusu- 
ally warm  weather  in  April.  But  a  ter 
some  th  ee  weeks  of  cool  rainy  weather, 
during  which  most  ofthe  roses  did  finelvl 
a  sudden  change  to  oppressive  heat  on 
June  5,  brought  the  first  and  chief  flow- 
ering to  an  abrupt  close.  The  experience 
of  every  year  since  the  garden  was  estab- 
lished confirms  the  fact  that  roses  are  a 
delightful  possibility  even  in  Chicago, 
providing  the  varieties  are  well  chosen 
and  well  tested  methods  of  protection 
and  cultivation  are  followed. 

Among  the  varieties  used  here  Mrs, 
John  Laing  stands  at  the  head  as  the 
most  satisfactory  all  round  rose,  yet  the 
past  winter's  experience  proves  that  it  is 
slightly  less  hardy  than  many  other  vari- 
eties used.  [Perfectly  hardy  at  Dosoris. 
—Ed.] 

Pink  Roses.— Mrs.  Laing  being  the 
leading  rose  is,  of  course,  also  the  leading 
flower  in  its  color.  It  blooms  abund- 
antly in  June  and  givts  a  fair  number 
of  flowers  throughout  summer  and  fall. 
Jeannie  Dickson  stands  next  and  is  good, 
but  like  Laing  is  also  somewhat  tender. 


Then  Anne  de  Diesbach,  which  seems  to 
me  the  fine.=t  pink  rose  and  that  no  one 
need  wish  a  finer  rose  in  any  color.  It  is 
nearly  like  Paul  Neyron  in  size,  color  and 
habit,  but,  as  grown  here  Diesbach  is 
rather  more  floriferous  and  it  is  hand- 
somer in  the  form  of  its  flowers,  particu- 
larly in  the  fullness  and  arrangement  ot 
the  central  petals.  Where  it  does  well  it 
certainly  is  an  ideal  rose.  Magna  Charta 
makes  a  good  impression;  it  enjoys  a 
rather  cool  atmosphere  and  plenty  ol 
moisture.  But  it  blooms  but  once,  and 
has  never  any  roses  after  the  June  season 
closes.  Other  pink  roses  include  Duchesse 
de  Morny,  John  Hopper,  Paul  Neyron, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  an  exquisite  shell 
pink  flower  of  beautiful  shape;  Caroline 
d'  Arden,  which  flowers  abundantly  in 
the  regular  season  and  is  also  one  of  the 
best  summer  bloomers;  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  a  good  variety  similar  to  Jeannie 
Dickson  in  foliage  and  flower,  the  petals 
having  the  same  peculiar,  silvery  border. 
Belle  of  Normandy  which  is  very  hardy, 
the  stems  coming  out  green  in  spring  even 
when  fully  exposed  during  winter.  This 
variety  is  much  better  this  year  than  ever 
before,  really  one  of  the  best  in  the  gar- 
den. Last  year  both  Normandy  and 
Francis  Levet  refused  to  open  their  buds 
and  so  did  Francis  Trevet,  a  red  rose,  but 
all  have  done  remarkably  well  this  sea- 
son. The  secret  of  the  difference  is  no 
doubt  found  in  the  contrast  between  the 
hot,  dry  weather  prevailing  during  the 
rose  season  of  '95  and  the  cool  moist 
weather  that  continued  until  the  major 
part  of  the  roses  matured  this  year. 
Augnste  Mie  is  another  pink  rose  that 
has  behaved  in  the  same  way.  The  re- 
maining pink  and  rose  colored  flowers 
are  Comtesse  de  Serenve,  La  France,  and 
G.  M.  Maurande.  The  cream  of  the  list, 
to  ray  mind,  are  Mrs.  Laing,  J.  Dickson, 
Anne  de  Diesbach.  Paul  Neyron,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Belle  of  Normandy  and  Com- 
tesse de  Serenye. 

White  Roses.— This  list  includes  but 
four  varieties  barring  the  moss  and  rugosa 
roses  that  come  under  their  own  head- 
ings. They  are  Merveillede  Lyon,  Mabel 
Morrison,  Perle  des  Blanches  and  Mme. 
Plantier.  Although  the  last  named  flow- 
ers in  June  only,  no  garden  can  afford  to 
be  without  it  because  it  is  so  hardy  and 
flowers  so  generously.  Of  the  white  hy- 
brid perpetuals,  Merveille  de  Lyon  is  the 
best  bloomer,  though  some  think  Mabel 
Morrison  is  a  more  charming  flower.  As 
grown  here  I  can  scarcely  choose  between 
the  rather  loosely  built  Morrison  and  the 
cup  shaped  Merveille  de  Lyon  with  its 
short,  closely  massed  inner  petals.  While 
classed  as  white  roses  both  show  more  or 
less  pink,  Morrison  sometimes  bearing  a 
flower  that  is  pale  blush  throughout  or 
with  petals  more  or  less  tinged  with 
deeper  pink  along  the  edges,  and  Mer- 
veille de  Lyon  beautifully  flecked  with 
clear  pink  on  the  border  of  ihe  petals. 
Both  resemble  Baroness  Rothschild  in 
habit  and  Morrison  is  decidedly  like  it  in 
the  build  of  its  flowers.  Perle  des  Blanches 
seems  to  be  only  semi  double  and  is  less 
hardy  than  has  been  supposed,  for  it 
froze  back  badly  last  winter  when  pro- 
tected as  the  bulk  of  the  H.  P.  roses  were 
and  will  hereafter  be  classed  among  the 
varieties  that  must  b  .■  pinned  to  the 
ground  in  winter. 

Red  Roses— Marshall  P.  Wilder  con- 
tinues the  first  choice  among  reds.  It  is 
splendid  in  color  and  in  abundance  of 
bloom  and  no  varietv  flowers  better 
throughout  the  season.  Nearlv  aa  pro, 
lific  and  richer  in  the  velvety  eflPect,  of  its 
magnificent  flowersstands  Alfred  C-oJomb, 
a  ros?  among  roses,    fiarl  of  Du^rin  ix 


also  a  choice  red  rose  of  the  vivid  red 
class  similar  to  Wilder,  and  Gen.Jacquc 
minot  is  excellent,  giving  great  satisfac- 
tion. Other  good  ones  are  Souv.  de  Lou- 
ise van  Houtte,  like  Gen  Jacq.  but  darker 
in  color;  Jean  Liabaud,  a  vivid  scar- 
let crimson,  velvety  rose;  Preonia, 
Fellemberg,  a  semi  double  beautifully 
colored  rose  that  shows  a  generous 
abundance  of  bloom  that  would  reassure 
even  a  pronounced  rose  pessimist,  and 
that  goes  steadilj'  on  flowering  until  fall. 
This  variety  froze  back  pretty  badly  on 
the  exposed  wood  but  it  throws  up  such 
an  abundance  of  new  shoots,  every  one  of 
which  is  tipped  by  a  big  cluster  of  buds, 
that  it  sometimes  outstrips  its  unfrozen 
neighbors. 

Dark  Roses.— Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
is  the  leading  dark  variety  and  is  a  rich, 
velvety  rose  of  great  merit.  It  does  well 
here,  being  hardy  as  any  H.  P.  and  flow- 
ering well.  Its  deep  crimson  maroon 
blossoms  are  an  essential  note  in  the  color 
scale — one  that  corresponds  to  the  bass 
note  in  a  chord  of  music.  Blooms  of  the 
Prince  last  well,  retain  their  color  and  do 
not  fade  to  the  objectionable  purple  tone 
that  soon  spoils  the  effect  of  most  dark 
roses. 

Moss  Roses  —The  old  White  Bath  and 
the  common  moss  are  the  most  satisfac- 
tory moss  roses  here,  being  hardy  and 
blooming  well.  The  white  one  bears  the 
loveliest  buds  and  the  common  moss  the 
sweetest  flowers  among  moss  roses. 
Salet  is  hardy  too,  and  flowers  abund- 
antly, but  the  blooms  fade  quickly  and 
to  a  disagreeable  color.  For  me  they 
quite  spoil  the  eflect  of  a  bed  and  would 
be  better  omitted.  Blanche  Moreau, 
white,  and  Comtesse  de  Murinais,  rose, 
are  the  hardy  varieties  among  the  so- 
called  perpetual  flowering  mosses.  The 
Comtesse  seems  to  be  the  most  reliable 
bloomer,  the  other  showing  but  few  flow- 
ers this  year,  although  they  did  fairly 
well  last  year,  but  all  belie  their  title  by 
refusing  to  bloom  at  all  after  the  June 
flowering. 

Climbing  Roses.— The  climbing  roseS 
in  beds  have  done  less  well  this  year  than 
last,  being  less  vigorous  in  growth  and 
more  chary  of  flowers,  excepting  only 
Queen  ofthe  Prairie,  which  is  good.  The 
last  is  used  in  bush  form  as  a  border  to 
the  bed  of  frightened-looking  standard 
roses.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette  and  Mme.  Pigny  froze  back  badly 
and  flowered  very  sparsely.  Tea  roses, 
however,  are  given  but  small  space  here 
and  are  not  expected  to  amount  to  much. 
But  these  three  climbers  should  be  of 
great  value  to  amateurs  who  are  willing 
to  give  them  the  extra  care  they  need  in 
the  way  of  winter  protection.  Turned  to 
the  ground,  well  covered  with  dry  leaves 
and  then  sheltered  b\'  boards  to  shed 
water  I  think  they  would  do  well  even  in 
this  cold  climate.  The  Pride  of  Washing- 
ton is  trained  on  two  horizontal  wires 
and  used  as  a  hedge  that  entirely  encloses 
the  rose  garden.  It  has  grown  in  this 
position  since  the  spring  of  '92.  winter 
killing  more  or  less  every  year.  The  hedge 
looks  better  now  than  ever  before,  being 
quite  full  and  even  in  growth  everywhere 
except  for  about  one  hundred  feet  in  each 
direction  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
garden.  Why  it  winter  killed  here  so 
much  more  than  elsewhere  is  unaccounta- 
ble on  any  visible  grounds. 

RuGOSA  Rosa.— Rugosa  rosea,  and  its 
white  form  and  the  lovely  hybrid  rugosa, 
Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  are  as  good  as 
ever.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory- 
than  their  thrifty  growth,  handsome  foli-. 
uge  that  is  in  itself  more  ornamental  than, 
that  of  many  shrubs  grown  for  theiic  Coljl- 
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age  alone,  and  in  their  wealth  of  large 
artistic  flowers.  The  rugosas  proper  bear 
siiifjlc  hlossoms  with  centers  of  thickly 
triiwilcd  golden  yellow  stamens,  and 
Mine.  Hrnant  is  white,  senii-doublc  and 
with  lovely  buds  that  are  ideal  in  shape, 
although  this  year  for  the  first  time  I 
notice  many  that  are  imperfect.  The 
gardeners  think  this  the  result  of  insect 
enemies,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  this  is 
not  due  to  cold  weather  coming  just  as 
the  buds  reached  the  critical  stage. 

Ckkki'i.nc.  Roses.— This  class  is  ably 
represented  by  A'osa  Wicburaiiiiia.  it 
makes  a  flat  matted  border  around  one 
of  the  beds,  the  small  shining  leaves 
massed  so  closely  as  to  hide  the  ground, 
and  buds  are  now  showing  plentifully  on 
the  numerous  twigs.  It  is  allowed  to 
roam  and  root  at  will  over  the  bed,  as  the 
stock  produced  in  this  way  is  to  furnish 
plants  re<|uired  in  other  parts  of  the 
Island,  where  it  is  already  seen  as  isolated 
spots  of  dark  green  on  the  lawns  near  the 
lagoons.  And  this  reminds  me  that  this 
liretty  Japanese  creeper  carpeted  with 
nice  effect,  a  bank  ot  the  water-garden  at 
Tower  Grove  Park,  St.  Louis,  last  sum- 

WINTKK  PROTECTION  OF  THE  ROSES. 

The  hardiness  of  the  roses  was  given  a 
severe  test  the  past  winter,  since  none 
were  pinned  to  the  ground  except  tea  and 
hybrid  tea  roses,  and  what  is  here  spoken 
of  as  the  Rothschild  class,  viz..  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Mabel  Morrison,  Merveillede 
Lyon,  Margaret  Dickson  and  Her  Maj- 
esty. But  hereafter  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Jeannie  Dickson,  Perle  des  Blanches,  and 
Magna  Chirta  are  to  betreated  likewise. 
Even  with  this  thorough  protection 
Margaret  Dickson  and  Her  Majesty  froze 
back  badly.  AH  the  remaining  hybrid 
perpetuals  here  named  were  given  no 
protection  beyond  banking  dry  leaves 
around  them,  well  worked  in  among  the 
stems,  to  the  height  of  about  twelve 
inches,  and  all  did  well  except  the  few  al- 
ready mentioned  as  being  now  classed 
with  the  more  tender  Rothschild  group. 

Moss  roses,  rugosa  and  Mmc.  Plantier 
were  given  a  root  mulch  five  inches  deep 
(if  dry  leaves,  and  this  has  not  been  re- 
moved but  remains  as  a  summer  mulch. 
The  hedge  of  Pride  of  Washington  was 
banked  up  with  leaves.  When  the  dry 
leaves  were  removed  in  April  from  around 
the  hedge  plants  and  those  of  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  named  and  the  more  tender 
ones  uncovered  and  lifted  they  all  were 
given  a  few  inches  top  dressing  of  two 
vear  old  stock  yard  manure,  and  this  re- 
mains as  a  summer  mulch. 

As  a  whole  the  garden  looks  better  this 
year  than  ever  before,  proving  that  cool- 
ness and  moisture  are  conducive  to  good 
results,  and  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
rose  growing  is  not  beyond  the  ambition 
of  any  painstaking  lover  of  flowers. 
Certainly  a  group  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
.\nne  de  Diesbach  or  Merveille  de  Lyon  in 
fnll  flower  is  generous  payment  for  the 
small  expenditure  of  money  and  intelli- 
gent care  thev  require.       F.  C.  Seavev. 

Chicago,  Hi. 


flow  1  TREAT  MY  ROSES. 

Roses  did  not  do  well  here  last  winter, 
1  think  the  covering  may  have  been  too 
thick,  as  the  winter  was  mild.  Jacque- 
minot, Mme.  Wood,  Dinsmore,  (ien.  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  John  Laing,  etc.,  were  badly 
injured,  whilst  La  France  all  three,  Clo- 
thilde  Soupert  and  such  are  dead.  Her- 
mosa  and  Mrs.  Degraw  are  all  right 

As  I  am  quite  a  local  celebrity  on  the 
rose  in  this  part,  1  will  detail  how  I 
inf\tiage  my  hvbrid  perptuals;  I  throw 


off  the  heavy  covering  first  fine  days  of 
spdng,  then  when  spring  seems  certain,  I 
raise  the  bushes  to  frame  or  stake  them, 
growing  not  more  than  4-  or  ,'j  canes  to  a 
bush,  cutting  out  during  the  fall  all  old 
wood.  Finding  the  breeding  place  of 
many  insects  is  on  the  surface  soil,  near 
the  roots  I  remove  the  old  and  replace 
with  new  soil  well  mixed  with  wood 
ashes.  On  the  spring  growth  I  watch 
very  closely  for  that  accursed  little  worm 
that  destroys  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and 
if  I  find  him  kill  him,  if  not  I  take  my 
garden  syringe  and  go  over  the  bushes 
carefully  with  a  wash  of  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
this  if  not  totally  successful,  I  follow  with 
hellebore,  half  an  ounce  to  each  gallon  of 
water,  letting  it  stand  a  day  after  mixing 
before  using  now,  and  use  about  every  five 
days,  I  have  a  prettj'  clean  bush.  Then 
when  the  roses  are  gathered,  I  keep  a 
barrel  of  new  manure  in  my  stable  and  of 
this  I  throw  a  quart  or  so  in  my  two- 
gallon  watering  pot,  and  if  the  day  is 
warm  it  will  assert  its  presence  by  even- 
ing, when  I  thoroughly  drench  the  roots 
of  one  or  more  bushes,  which  usually 
brings  me  a  scant  supply  of  roses  during 
summer  and  fall,  alter  the  first  crop  is 
gathered.  But  our  climate  is  so  severe 
that  even  Madame  Plantier  needs  cover- 
ing in  the  winter,  and  yet  I  have  had 
over  five  hundred  blooms  from  one  cut- 
ting of  that  variety.  But  what  if  it  does 
need  eternal  vigilance  to  grow  roses,  does 
it  not  pay?  E.  Caktwricht,  M.  D. 

Decorah,  Iowa. 


ROSE  BUOS-DON'T    EflT  POPPIES. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  an 
article  on  poppies,  how  and  when  to  sow 
the  difl'erent  kinds  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
blooms  when  the  rose  bugs  are  here? 
Poppies  are  the  onlv  flower  the  rose  bugs 
will  not  eat,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
something  to  defy  them  with. 

The  first  day  the  bugs  hatch  they  come 
down  two  spring  branches  that  waste  in 
our  meadow  in  columns  like  swarms  ol 
bees,  do  not  seem  able  to  fly  high  or  far 
from  the  water  the  first  day,  but  after 
that  they  take  in  the  whole  country. 
If  I  owned  the  hatching  grounds  I  would 
salt  them  well  and  put  an  end  to  this 
plague.  This  has  been  done  and  destroyed 
them.  Why  will  not  people  believe  this 
and  follow  them  up  to  their  hatching 
grounds?  A  few  sacks  of  salt  applied 
there  would  free  the  neighborhood  of  this 
fearful  pest.  L.  G.  Chrisman. 

Rockingham  Co.,  Va. 

Apropos  of  the  above,  Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner, 
the  eminent  New  York  State  Entomolo- 
gist, writes  xis: 

"I  think  that  your  correspondent  has 
traced  the  bugs  to  their  breeding  grounds, 
and  when  this  can  be  done  the  most 
effectual  work  against  them  is  to  be  done 
there.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is  the 
question  I  would  suggest  draining  the 
swampy  ground  in  which  I  understand 
the  breeding  grounds  are.  Salt  in  large 
quantity  may  possibly  prove  effectual. 
I  would  be  gladtohav.-  it  tried,  for  it  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  experimented 
with." 


OUR  ROSES. 

They  are  past  their  best.  A  large  bed 
that  was  planted  this  spring  is  giving  us 
a  lot  of  nice  flowers.  Mrs.  John  Laing 
and  Captain  Christy  are  especially  good. 
But  the  most  conspicuous  rose  in  the  gar- 
den is  Crimson  Rambler;  we  have  anarch 
covered  with  it, and  what  a  lovely  flower 
it  is!    LfSst  vear  it  was   much  infested 


with  mildew,  but  this  year,  so  far,  there 
isn't  a  trace  of  the  fungus  to  be  found 
about  it.  It  is  the  cleanest  rose  in  the 
garden  and  a  very  free  grower. 

D.  Fraskh. 
Mahwah,  N.  J..  June  22,  '9G. 

Wintering  Roses.— J.  C.  li.,  Wales, 
Mass.,  writes:  "Last  fall  I  had  fine  H. 
P.  young  roses  and  covered  them  with 
earth,  then  with  leaves  and  coarse  ma- 
nure, letting  it  all  stay  there  till  the  mid- 
dle of  April— as  it  was  so  cold.  When  the 
covering  was  rem  .ved  some  of  the  bushes 
were  green,  but  the  shoots  have  since 
turned  black.  What  was  the  cause? 
Thisclimateis  atleastascold  as  Boston." 
Ans.  We  believe  you  covered  them  to 
death.  Had  you  bent  them  down  close 
to  the  ground  in  November,  and  then 
a'lout  theendof  that  month  laid  inverted 
sod  on  top  of  the  canes  or  covered  them 
over  with  earth  as  you  would  raspberry 
or  grape  vine  canes,  you  would  have  done 
all  that  was  necessary  and  your  roses 
would  have  survived.  Don't  cover  up 
very  soon  in  fall,  and  be  sure  to  begin  to 
remove  a  little  of  the  covering  long  before 
the  middle  of  April,  but  not  all  of  it  till 
sharp  frost  or  piercing  winds  are  past. 

Tobacco  ste.m  mulch  i-ok  roses. — 
While  everybody  else's  bushes  have  been 
more  or  less  riddled  by  slugs,  etc.,  I  have 
been  able  to  cut  my  roses  with  long  stems 
of  loveh'  foliage,  absolutely  without 
blemish.  I  owe  this  happy  circumstance 
to  a  thick  mulch  of  tobacco  stems,  as  not 
a  drop  or  grain  of  insecticide  has  been 
applied  to  the  bushes.  It  is  the  first  time 
I  have  tried  the  stems,  and  I  am  well  sat- 
i  jfied  with  the  result.     L  C.  L.  Jordau. 

Roses.— Crimson  Rambler,  12  feet  high, 
will  be  open  in  a  few  days;  it  has  5.3 
clusters  on  it.  I  am  getting  to  like  Em- 
press of  China.  When  the  plant  is  strong 
enough  to  retain  half  a  dozen  strong 
shoots,  it  will  make  a  good  show.  The 
rugosa  hybrid  Agnes  Emily  Carman  is 
fin-  in  color  and  a  good  companion  to 
the  rugosa  tea  Madame  Georges  Bruant. 

Chicago.  C.  W. 


The  Greenhouse. 


flCfllMENES. 

These  are  beautiiul  summer-blooming 
pot  plants,  having  flowers  something 
like  g'oxinias.  1  have  been  told  that 
mine  are  unsurpassed  both  as  to  size  of 
flowers  and  beauty  of  foliage,  and  yet  the 
treatment  I  always  give  them  is  simple 
in  the  extreme.  I  plant  them  quite  thick 
in  G  or  8  inch  pots,  the  soil  being  nothing 
more  than  rotted  sod.  They  never  get 
more  than  an  hour  of  the  very  early  sun. 
In  hot  weather  they  need  abundance  of 
water,  as  theleast  dryness  will  cause  both 
flowers  and  foliage  to  wilt  badly.  A  lit- 
tle liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week  is 
good.  They  can  be  grown  either  tied  to 
a  stake,  or  else  on  a  bracket  hanging  over 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  In  the  latter  case 
the  red  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  shows 
.ind  looks  very  handsome.  They  have  no 
insect  enemies  except  red  spider,  and  that 
will  not  bother  them  if  showered  over- 
head every  day.  After  they  begin  to  die 
down  in  the  fall,  gradually  withhold 
water.  I  keep  them  in  the  same  pots  all 
winter,  and  let  them  get  absolutely  dry. 
They  must  not  freeze.  Repot  in  February 
or  March.  They  increase  so  rapidiv  that 
a  few  corms  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  fill  many  pots,    They  come  in  van- 
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ous  shades  of  red  and  purple,  also  white. 
Nicholson  gives  very  elaborate  directions 
for  their  culture,  but  they  succeed  finely 
with  me  treated  simply  as  above. 
Berg  n  Co.,  N.  J.        "L.  C   L  Jokd.vn. 


THE  CfllNESE  PRIMROSE  SEEDS  WERE  GOOD. 

Early  last  March  I  piircluiscd  from  a 
reliable  seedsman  of  .Allegheny  a  number 
of  packages  of  various  kinds  of  feeds, 
among  others Pn'muIaChinensis  (mi.xed). 
Everv  precaution  wasused  in  sowing  and 
vi-ate'ring  these  seeds,  and  when  1  had 
waited  about  five  weeks  I  reported  to 
the  seedsman  that  while  all  the  other 
seeds  were  doing  nicely  the  Chinese 
])rimula  failed  to  germinate  As  I  am 
well  aware  that  sseeds  are  not  sold  under 
any  guarantee  1  made  no  claim,  but 
merely  mentioned  the  fact  which  1  believed 
to  be  true,  that  the  seeds  were  bad. 

The  seedsman  told  me  that  some  people 
were  more  lucky  than  others  ( I  don't 
believe  in  luck),  but  he  knew  the  seed  was 
p<  od,  and  probably  more  out  of  courtesy 
than  anything  else  he  gave  me  another 
package.'  About  two  weeks  after  sowing 
the  second  lot  of  seed  in  I  noticed  the  first 
beginning  to  come  up.  I  believe  that 
now  every  seed  in  the  first  and  second 
])ackages  has  germinated,  and  as  I  wrote 
to  the  seedsman,  "I  have  primulas  to 
burn."  I  offered  to  pay  for  the  second 
package,  but  the  seedsman  refused  to 
accept  payment  and  said  he  preferred  a 
satisfied  customer. 

I  merely  write  this  to  warn  other 
amateurs  about  condemning  seeds  that 
are  good.  1  hope  I  have  learned  my 
lesson  thoroughly  from  this  experience. 

New  Brighton.'Pa.  K.  M.wek. 


fl  NEW  FERN 

(Lomaria  gihha  hlechnoides). 

The  photograph  of  these  ferns  was 
taken  when  the  new  plant  was  about  18 
months  old  from  the  spores.  This  fern  is 
a  bi  generic  hybrid,  a  cross  between 
Blechnum  Braziliense  and  Lomaria  gihha; 
in  appearance  it  somewhat  resembles 
Lomaria  gihha  platyptera  but  is  more 
robust  than  that  variety;  and  further  it 
differs  from  that  variety  in  that  it  comes 
freely  from  spores.  Amongst  seedlings 
which  I  have  raised  from  it,  are  two  vari- 
ties,  one  having  green  fronds,  the  others 
coming  red  like  the  young  fronds  of  the 
Blechnum  referred  to. 

The  trouble  I  had  in  finding  out 
whether  the  plant  was  really  new  or  not 
convinced  me  of  the  need  there  is  in  this 
country  ot  a  national  horticultural  soci- 
ety where  all  questions  in  regard  to  no- 
menclature of  plants  could  be  settled.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  work  done  by  the 
S.  A.  F.,  but  that  is  merely  a  trade  organ- 
ization, and  of  course  can  not  be  expected 
to  do  the  work  that  a  national  society 
could  do.  To  return  to  my  subject  I 
took  a  plant  of  my  fern  (expecting  to  find 
a  name  for  it)  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soci- 
ety's annual  exhibition  in  1893,  and  was 
awarded  a  gratuity  for  it,  but  gained  no 
information  as  to  whether  the  plant  itself 
was  new  or  not.  Again  last  fall  I  exhib- 
ited a  plant  of  it  at  our  local  Hort.  soci- 
ety's exhibition,  and  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal  for  it,  as  a  new  plant.  Mv 
next  move  was  to  exhibit  plants  of  it  at 
the  New  York  Florists'  Club  exhibition 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  Thanks- 
giving, where  it  was  awarded  a  first-clas.s 
certificate  as  a  new  plant. 

At  the  instance  of  a  friend  I  sent  a  plant 
of  it  to  Prof.  Baker,  Kew  Gardens,  Lon- 
don, Eng.  His  answer  was  published  in 
the  Gardeners"  Chr.onicle  Dec.  21st, 'O.^, 
and    was   as   follows:    "The   characters 


agree  with  a  plant  in  Herb.  Kew  from 
Herbarium  I.  Moore  marked  Lomaria 
gibba,  crossed  with  Blechnum  Brasiliense, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,1876."  Inthele  terof  acknowl- 
edgement which  I  received  signed  by  the 
director,  the  name  there  given  is  Lomaria 
gibba  var.  hlechnoides. 

Alexa.nder  MacLell.\n. 
Newport,  R.  I. 

TAB  SWORD  FERN 

[Sepbrolepis). 

I  have  a  fine  sword  fern,  some  of  whose 
gracefully  curving  fronds  measure  forty 
inches  in  length.  What  treatment  must 
I  give  it  this  summer  to  insure  as  great 
success  this  coming  winter,  the  plant  is 
but  two  years  old,  is  in  an  8-inch  pot  and 
1  have  removed  fifteen  young  plants  from 
it  during  last  winter.  Speaking  from  ray 
own  experience  it  requires  an  abundance 
of  moisture  and  light  but  no  sun  and  a 
cool  room,  but  will  it  do  as  well  in  the 
summer  without  rest?  F.  S.  A. 

Hammond,  Ind. 

Ans.  Judging  from  the  success  that 
you  already  have  had  we  would  advise 
you  to  keep  on  with  the  culture  that  you 
have  been  practicing.  The  sword  ferns 
are  evergreen  species  and  need  no  rest 
apart  from  that  induced  by  the  natural 
c  joler  temperature  of  winter  even  in  the 
house  or  greenhouse.  But  remember  they 
won't  stand  frost. 

VIOLETS  IN  POTS   FOR  SPRING. 

If  your  correspondent  W.  S.,  Otis,  Ind., 
will  work  up  a  stock  of  the  Canadensis 
violet  and  its  white  variety,  he  may  pot 
it  in  late  summer,  and  keep  it  in  frames— 
or  out  either  1  fancy— but  plunged.  It  is 
only  little  inferior  in  size  or  fragrance, 
and  much  the  hardiest  sweet  violet.  Here 
and  south  and  north  to  the  lake  it  is 
hardy  and  sweet  and  good  enough.  Some 
florist  of  this  city  sold  a  lot  of  it  it  pots 
this  spring.  It  is  also  a  capital  edgingfor 
herbaceous  beds,  mixed  withchionodoxas 
or  other  small  bulbs  My  boys  gathered 
flowers  of  this  species  on  a  lawn  here  at 
Christmas,  more  than  once,  and  in  quan- 
tity in  1890  or  1891. 

Trenton,  N.  J.     J.\mes  M.\cPherso.n. 

[The  violet  you  refer  to  cannot  be  Cana- 
densis  because  itisatall,  jointed  stemmed 
branched  species  with  small  white  or 
tinged  purple  (newer  blue)  flowers,  that 
are  not  fragrant;  the  plant  grows  from 
one  to  two  feet  high  and  is  a  common 
native  in  our  rich  woods.  No  doubt  the 
violet  you  mean  is  the  run-wild  form  of 
the  European  I7o/a  odorata,  both  blue- 
and  white  flowered  forms  of  it  of  low- 
growing  spreading  habit,  have  natural 
ized  themselves  verv  abundantly  in  some 
places  ] 


Crinum  Kirkii  .\nd  C.  or.s'mt.m  — 0. 
H.,  Two  Rivers.  Wis.,  writes:  "Kindly 
tell  me  how  to  treat  Crinum  Kirkii  and 
ornatum.  Is  it  best  to  keep  them  in  the 
house,  or  plant  them  out?  If  I  put  them 
out  shall  I  sink  the  pots,  or  plant  them 
in  the  ground?  If  planted  otit  should  the 
bulbs  be  covered,  or  left  partly  out  of  the 
ground?  What  shall  I  do  with  them 
during  the  winter? 

/Ifjs.— Turn  the  plant  out  of  its  pot, 
and  i)lant  it  out  into  your  garden,  giving 
it  a  place  protected  from  the  winds  and 
scorching  sunshine,  and  let  the  ground  be 
deeply  worked, — an  east-facing  border 
would  be  an  admirable  place  for  it.  If 
the  soil  is  deep  and  sandy  cr  gravelly  or 
even  a  well  drained  loam  plgnt  the  bulbs 


deep  enough  that  the  earth  may  about 
cover  its  neck,  but  if  of  a  retentive  or 
clayey  nature  plant  the  bulb  about  twice 
as  deep  as  it  is  now  in  the  pot.  Lift 
them  in  September  or  October  and  kecj) 
them  dry  as  you  would  a  gladiolus. 


Miscellaneous. 


BIRDS  IN   TflE  GARDEN. 

Just  what  birds  will  make  their  homes 
in  our  garden,  or  even  pay  us  oass-ing 
visits  will  depend  upon  several  obvious 
circjmstances.  The  size  of  our  ground; 
the  nmbir  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  it; 
whether  it  is  watered  by  pond  or  stream; 
the  location— whether  in  town  or  in  a 
thinly  inhabited  situation,  are  all  gov- 
erning factors.  Certainly  no  garden 
will  be  entirely  destitute  of  birds. 

For  many  summers  past  the  writer  has 
spent  manv  weeks  at  the  country  place 
of  a  friend'  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  but 
well  away  from  village  limits.  The  estate 
has  a  c  nsiderable  frontage  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  is  an  ideal  place  for 
birds.  Every  bird  that  flies,  almost  had 
it  been  said,  may  be  seen  here,  if  not 
breeding,  during  migration.  And  the 
astonishing  circumstance  is  that  the 
owner  of  this  bird-paradise  has  not,  or, 
until  the  fact  was  pointed  out,  did  not 
have  a  suspicion  that  birds,  other  than 
the  commonest  varieties,  abounrted  upon 
the  premises.  But  the  bird-student  here 
may  see  crows,  snipe,  plover,  ducks,  heron 
and  gulls— these  on  or  about  the  shore, 
and,  of  course,  at  varying  times  of  year. 
In  spring  and  fall,  among  the  trees  and 
shrubbery,  he  will  study  the  sparrows  of 
Boreal  breeding  habits,  the  fly  catchers 
and  those  elusive  and  often  baflling  little 
beauties  the  wood  warblers.  .411  summer 
long  he  will  renew  acquaintance  with 
bluebird,  song  sparrow,  ovenbird,  cat- 
bird, bluejay,  clape,  bobolink,  American 
goldfinch,  vesper  sparrow,  wood  pewee, 
house  wren,  chipping  sparrow,  wood 
thrush,  vireo  (the  red-eyed,  the  white- 
eyed  and  the  solitary),  oriole  (the  orchard 
and  the  Baltimore),  of  course  robins  and 
so  many  others  that  this  column  would 
seem  but  a  check-list  were  they  fully  enu- 
merated. And  most  of  these  birds  actu- 
ally nest  upon  the  place. 

In  winter  he  will  surprise  chicadees,  nut- 
hatches, horned  larks  and  purple  finches 
industriously  searching  trunk,  branch 
and  thicket  for  food,  and  anon  harried 
by  that  bold  raider  from  the  North,  the 
butcher  bird,  whose  shambles,— a  thorn 
or  jagged  branch  impaling  the  half'corl- 
sumed  body  of  the  victim  of  a  successful 
foray,— he  may  occasionally  find. 

To  one  accustomed  to  notice  birds,  it 
seems,  as  before  intimated,  extraordinarj' 
that  such  exuberance  of  bird  life  should 
be  at  hand  and,  at  the  same  time  unsus- 
pected. The  writer's  influence  is,  inde  d, 
ertectual  to  arouse  passing  interest.  His 
insistant  summons  musters  the  family  *o 
witness  an  unusual  assemblage  of  gold- 
finches clinging  to  sun-flower  disks  and 
feeding  upon  the  seeds,  singing  the  while 
as  sweetly  as  canaries,  with  a  song  re- 
calling theirs  and  scarcely  less  brilliant; 
to  look  upon  a  wonderful  spectacle  occa- 
sioned by  swallows,  as,  in  numbers  im- 
possible to  count,  they  hawked  amid  a 
cloud  of  gnats  that  hovered  low  over  an 
orchard,  and  where  the  wonder  was  that 
flight  so  swift  and  tortuous  could  be 
maintained  without  collision;  to  admire 
the  cunning  workmanship  of  the  vireo's 
cup,  cleverly  suspended  in  the  fork  of  a 
slender  branch;  to  be  surprised  by  the  unex- 
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pected  activity  of  the  wood  pewee,  whose 
customary  drooping  mein  and  drawling 
plaint,  gives  no  hint  ot  capability  lor  the 
sudden  dart  and  ensuing  somersault  in 
mid  air  that  the  approach  of  unsuspect- 
ing insects  occasions;  to  count  a  thrush's 
greenish  blue  eggs  in  a  nest  nicely  bal- 
anced on  a  raspberry  cane;  to  look  into 
the  mouths  of  a  brood  of  song  sparrows, 
gaping  as  if  for  dentist's  inspection,  and 
nesting  in  the  open  lawn  apparently 
wholly  unprotected  from  enemies,  and, in 
truth,  eventually  crushed  out  ot  existence 
by  a  horse's  foot;  to  observe  the  ludi- 
crously solemn  aspect  of  a  flicker,  stand- 
ing upon  a  chimney-pot  and  peering 
down,  evidenth'  pondering  the  adapta- 
bility ot  the  contrivance  to  nesting  re- 
qui  ements;  to  consider  the  neatness  with 
which  chi  ppy  coils  his  horse-hair  mattress, 
to  glow  with  martial  ardor  at  the  roll  of 
a  hair>'  woodpecker's  drum;  to  speculate 
upon  the  stability  of  a  bough  weighted 
down  by  a  flock  'uf  purple  grackles;  to 
secure  a  glimpse  of  the  gorgeous  livery  of 
a  passing  red-headed  woodpecker;  to 
assist  as  spectators,  now  at  an  exhibition 
of  acrobatism  by  a  white-breasted  nut- 
hatch while  exploring  cracks  and  cran- 
nies in  a  rough-barked  locust,  anr"  again 
at  a  display  of  agility  in  parallel-bar 
feats  by  chicadees  on  pendulous  outer- 
most twigs;  to  mark  the  characteristic 
habits  of  the  little  brown  creeper  starting 
at  the  base  of  a  tree  and  winding  spirally 
up  to  sweep  down  with  a  graceful  under- 
curve  to  the  loot  of  a  near-by  trunk,  and 
so  again  and  again.  All  these  pleasant 
sights,  and  more,  the  family  were  invited 
to  observe.  Were  they  thereby  stimu- 
lated to  a  desire  to  study  birds?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  Next  season  tbund  them  as  be- 
fore with  interest  responsive  to  prodding, 
but  with  their  stock  of  bird-lore,  likewise, 
at  the  original  low-water  mark. 

To  a  bird-lover  such  indifference  is  un- 
accountable. He  regards  birds  as  much 
a  part  of  the  garden  as  flowers.  Indeed 
why  is  a  bird  not  a  sort  of  animated 
flower?  It  is  highly  colored  and,  in  a 
sense,  grows  on  tree  or  shrul).  If  it  pos- 
sess song  and  flight,  are  not  these  attri- 
butes additional  attractions  only?    That 


birds  are  helpful  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is 
doubtful.  They  untiuestionablj-  destroj- 
countless  injurious  insects,  but  with  calm 
impartiality,  probably  devour  equal  num- 
bers of  beneficent  ones.  Some  birds  like- 
wise nibble  at  buds,  peek  at  fruit  and 
strip  the  bark  from  trees. 

Opinion  among  so-called  experts,  re- 
garding the  function  of  birds  in  nature  is, 
at  present  undergoing  constant  modifica- 
tion. Ornithologists  have  proved  that 
hawks,  owls  and  crows,  at  least,  are  not 
the  immoderate  chicken,  bird  or  grain 
consumers  they  have  borne  the  odium  of 
being,  but  that  their  principal  pabulum 
is  moles  and  insects.  Hence  the  claim  is 
made  that  thej'  deserve  protection,  not 
extermination. 

Robins  are  too  unblushing  offenders  to 
permit  a  successful  denial  of  fruit-eating 
proclivities.  But  the  plea  is  here  urged 
that  their  enormous  destruction  of  worms 
and  insects  more  than  offsets  the  mischief 
they  do.  And,  to  guard  against  their 
depredations,  the  use  of  nets  or  the  em- 
ployment of  small  boys  with  clappers  has 
been  suggested.  What  will  provide 
against  the  small  boy's  raids  remains  to 
be  discussed.  The  object,  here,  however, 
is  not  to  investigate  the  agency  of  birds 
or  consider  whether  it  be  good  or  evil. 
The  only  desire  is  to  emphasize  the  fact, 
in  so  far  as  the  limits  of  a  short  article 
allows,  that  birds,  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  resort  to  every  garden;  and  to 
persuade  flower-lovers  that  a  knowledge 
of  birds,  and  a  habit  of  intelligentlT  ob- 
serving them  will  add  much  to  garden 
life,  and  that,  too,  not  only  in  the  hey- 
day of  summer,  but  also  when  other 
pleasurable  garden-sights  are  few. 


JflFflN  PERSlMi«0N5. 

These  are  of  no  use  about  New  Vork; 
it  is  perfectly  useless  to  try  to  grow  them 
in  this  latitude.  I  have  tried  now  for  five 
years,  and  while  I  have  had  some  fruit 
none  ever  ripened,  and  usually  the  trees 
die  down  every  winter. 

New  York.  Wm.  H.  S.  Wool. 

At  Dosoris  we  had  them  and  they  lived 


well  enough  and  without  dying  down  in 
winter,  but  they  made  very  little  growth, 
and  while  they  set  fruit  every  year  and  it 
swelled  and  colored  a  little,  it  never 
amounted  to  anj'thing,  not  even  becoming 
palatable.  But  we  are  on  the  wrong 
track  altogether,  the  Japan  persimmons 
(probably  they  are  not  natives  of  Japan 
at  all,  but  of  China)  that  we  have  in  our 
American  gardens  are  the  same  that  are 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Japan;  those 
that  are  found  in  northern  Japan  and 
which  we  might  expect  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  in  New  York,arenot  in  cultivation 
here  at  all.  Observe  what  Professor  C. 
S.  Sargent  says  in  his  "Forest  Flora  of 
Japan":  "In  central  and  northern  Japan 
the  variety  which  produces  large,  orange- 
colored,  ovate,  thick-skinned  fruit  is  the 
only  one  planted,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  red-fruited  varieties  with  which  we 
have  become  acquainted  in  this  country 
is  confined  to  the  south.  *  ♦  *  Diospyros 
Kaki,  or  an  allied  species,  is  hardy  in 
Peking,  with  a  climate  similar  to  that  of 
New  England,  and  fully  as  trying  to  plant 
life;  it  fruits  in  southern  Yezo  and  deco- 
rates every  garden  in  the  elevated  pro- 
vinces of  central  Japan,  where  the  winter 
climate  is  intensely  cold.  There  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  flourish  in  New  England,  if  plants  of 
a  northern  race  can  be  obtained;  and,  so 
far  as  climate  is  concerned,  the  tree, 
which,  in  the  central  mountain  districts 
of  Hondo,  covers  itself  with  fruit  year 
after  year,  will  certainly  succeed  in  all 
our  Alleghany  region  from  Pennsylvania 
southward.  *  *  The  northern  Kaki, 
the  tree  of  Peking  and  the  gardens  of 
central  Japan,  has  probably  not  yet  been 
tried  in  this  country." 


A  Prettv  Blle  Flower.— J.  A.  L  , 
.\kron,  Ohio,  sends  us  seeds  ot  "a  pretty 
blue  flower.  I  have  had  it  for  sevcal 
years  in  my  bed  of  perennials,  where  it 
comes  u])  every  year  from  seed."  It  is 
Asperula  selosa.  a  neat  and  pretty  little 
.-mnual,  but  one  that  isn't  at  all  showy. 
It  sclfsows  itself  with  the  freedom  of 
coreopsis  or  petunias. 
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Vegetables 


LovEi.v  Blue  Columuinks  — A.  Ii  I'., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  have  just 
been  reading  thejune  15  number  of  delight- 
ful (iARi)ENiNG,  and  I  notice  this  remark 
about  Ai{ui\eg\a ctvrulea 'How  mortifying 
it  is  when  we  buy  a  lot  of  cncrulca  seeds 
^  tofindourplantsareamongrellotof 
short  spurred  and  long  spurred, etc.  Who 
can  send  us  some  seeds  of  the  genuine 
c(i.ru'ca?'  1  have  grown  the  ccvrulea  for 
years  with  unvarying  success.  My  gar- 
den is  not  very  large  but  lovely  beyond 
words, and  thecnchantingdelicate beauty 
of  the  ccLTuIea  columbine  is  never  absent 
from  it.  The  tufts  arc  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  across  with  the  profusion  of  rigid 
stems  and  immense  blue  and  white  flow- 
ers rising  finely  above  them.  1  got  the 
seed  from  K,  and  J.  Fanjuharof  T 


"Fifty  varieties  of  Columbines"  are 
what  one  of  our  readers  finds  in  a  leading 
(jerman  catalogue,  and  among  them 
civriilea.  A\as,  we  have,  time  and  time 
again,  waded  in  the  mire  of  catalogue 
multitude,  and  in  the  field  of  experience 
become  sceptical.  It  isn't  what  a  host  of 
loveliness  a  list  like  that  inspires  within 
us,  but  what  an  array  of  rubbish,  even 
from  that  source  get  a  packet  of  coltuIch, 
sow  it,  and  grow  it,  and  see  what  you 
get.  Also  send  to  Boulder,  Colorado,  as 
you  likewise  suggest  for  seed  of  ccerulen 
and  grow  it.  from  there  you  will  proba- 
bly get  something  you  will  esteem. 

The  Swket  Briars.  Out  in  the  woods 
bej'ond  Homestead,  the  other  day,  we 
came  upon  lots  of  the  genuine  fragrant 
briar  btishes.  and  how  delightful  was 
their  sweetness.  I'ponthe  crests  of  the 
steep  clay  bluff's  they  were  too,  evidently 
escapes  from  cultivation.  Because  ol 
their  thrift  in  that  position,  and  their 
sweetness  and  old  associations  we  quickly 
decided  that  Schenley  Park  was  the  proper 
place  for  them.  No  matter  how  small 
your  garden  may  be  find  a  place  for  a 
sweet  briar  bush  in  it,  for  its  young 
shoots  and  leaves  are  always  sweet,  and 
a  bunch  of  them  when  you  cannot  get 
blossoirs  will  always  fill  your  rooms 
with  a  delightful  jjerfnme. 

The  Wild  H  vdrani-.ea  (A.  arborescens). 
—This  is  the  most  showy  shrub  in  all  our 
woods  just  now — the  middle  of  June — for 
it  is  everywhere,  its  large  flat  cymes  of 
whitish  blossoms  being  conspicuous  on 
every  hand.  In  a  garden  sense  we  gener- 
ally associate  the  name  hydrangea  with 
a  deep  rich  earth  and  much  moisture,  but 
in  the  woods  we  find  this  species  growing 
from  the  chinks  and  fissures  of  steep, 
rocky  cliffs  and  ravines,  often  in  full 
sunny  exposure,  and  often  in  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  always  at  home.  So  we  have 
noted  it  as  one  of  the  indispensable  shrubs 
for  I  ur  steep  rocky  lands  in  Schenley 
Park  In  its  wild  state,  however,  we 
note  that  while  it  thrives  admirably  in 
exposed  places  it  must  have  had  shade  in 
its  infant  days,  given  either  by  neighbor- 
ing bushes  or  near  at  hand  trees. 

The  crass  is  too  thick. — By  subsoil 
plowing  heavy  manuring  and  fining  we 
prepared  a  good  many  acres  of  lawn  this 
spring,  but  the  land  was  heavy  and 
claj'ey,  and  wet  lor  so  long  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  that  we  did  not  get  the 
grass  sown  on  it  till  May.  .\s  the  last 
two  summers  were  exceedingly  dry  we 
prepared  for  moderate  drouth  this  sum- 
mer, too,  so  sowed  thick,  but  so  far  the 
weather  has  continued  wet  and  the  grass 
has  grown  immensely,  it  would  seem  that 
not  a  seed  had  missed  growing,  and  now 
our  lawn  is  too  thick.  When  it  is  so 
thick  thegrassis  weakerand  niorespindly 
and  less  able  to  withstand  drouth  than  a 
thinner  sole;  and  if  we  leave  it  a  little 
long  before  cutting  it  it  is  apt  to  bleach 
or  rot  at  theground.  Roll  it  occasionally, 
and  cut  it  before  it  gets  inimoderateiy 
long,  are  about  all  we  can  do  for  it. 

Wild  Flowers  for  Winter  Blooming. 
— We  have  many  beautiful  wild  flowers 
that  are  particularly  adapted  for  window 
or  greenhouse  cultivation  in  winter,  for 
instance  r>ur  several  cyjiripediums,  trilli- 
ums  and  bloodroot,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  secure  them.  In  a  little  while  their 
tops  will  die  down  and  the  wherea- 
bouts of  the  plants  become  hidden,  and 
then  we  can  find  the  plants  only  with 
difficulty.  Now,  however,  we  can  find 
them  easily,  and  as  soon  as  their  leaves 
show  signs  of  turning  yellow,  cut  over 
the  stems,  and  dig  up  the  plants   and 


bring  them  home  and  plant  them  in 
boxes,  flats,  or  pots,  and  keep  them  cool 
and  somewhat  moist  and  shaded  till  late 
fall,  then  mulch  them  or  put  thein  in  a 
cold  frame  to  protect  them  from  severe 
frost,  let  them  rest  well,  and  towards  late 
winter  bring  them  into  warmer  ((uarters 
to  start  them  into  early  growth  and 
bloom. 

Till)  New  Malta  Pu.mpkin.— In  our 
issue  of  December  15  last,  page  105,  Mr. 
W.  H.  S.  Wood  of  New  York,  illustrated 
and  described  a  new  kind  of  pumpkin  he 
discovered  and  secured  seeds  of  in  Malta, 
and  he  kindly  gave  these  seeds,  so  long  as 
the  supply  lasted,  freely  to  our  readers  on 
condition  thatthey  would  grow  them  and 
report  results.  Mr.  Wood  now  writes  to 
us:  "It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
of  the  seed  of  that  new  pumpkin  I  illus- 
trated in  your  journal  last  winter  and 
offered  free  to  applicants  I  mailed  over 
seven  hundred  packages  to  parties  all 
over  the  continent.  We  shall  hear  from 
it  next  fall."    He  continues:    "I  have 

"A  LOT  OF  new  things,  fioweis  and 
vegetables,  growing  and  may  find  some 
valuable  novelties.  If  I  do  I  will  let  you 
know  and  shall  scatter  them  free  and 
freely  when  the  time  comes.  A  peculiar 
Lima  bean  has  just  been  sent  to  me  trom 
North  China." 

Plants  and  Flowers  beloved  by  the 
.\ncients  — Calvalieri  Giacomo  Boni,  a 
distinguished  Roman  a  rchitcet  and  archa'- 
ologist,  says  the  Gardeners'  Magazine, 
has  found  depicted  in  the  frescoes  at 
Pompeii  and  the  Villa  Livia,  near  Rome, 
the  following  plants:  Abies  alba,  Aca- 
cia vera,  Acanthus  mollis,  Agrostemma 
githago.  Aloe  vulgaris,  Althiea  rosea, 
Amrgdalus  communis,  A.  pcrsica,  Arbu- 
tus unedo,  Arundo  Pliniana,  Aster  amel- 
lus,  Buxus  sempervirens.Castanea  vesca. 
Chrysanthemum  segetum.  Citrus  medica. 
Convolvulus  arvensis,  Cornus,  Cupressus 
scmpervirens,  Ficus  carica.  Gladiolus 
segetum,  Hedera  helix.  Iris  dorentina,  I. 
Germanica,  Laurus  nobilis,  Lilium  can- 
didum,  Myrtus  communis,  Narcissus 
poeticus,  N-  pseudo  narcissus,  Neriuni 
Oleander,  Olea  Eunipxa,  Pancratium, 
Papavcr  rliueas,  P.  somnileruni.  Phoenix 
dactylifcra,  Pinus  halepensis,  P.  Pinca 
Platamis  orientalis,  Prunus  cerasus, 
Punicn  granatum,  Pyrus  communis,  P. 
cydonia,  P.  Mahis,  Ouercus  cerris,  Q. 
Ilex,  O.  Robur,  rosa,  Ruscus  hypopbyl- 
lum,  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Smilax 
aspersa  and  Vitis  vinilera. 

The  New  Gardener.— We  read  this  in 
the  London  Garden.  "Thefollowin^story 
comes  to  us  from  Nottinghamshire:  A 
new  gardener,  who  probably  had  the 
benefit  of  some  railway  experience,  had 
just  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  place,  the 
owners  leaving  for  a  visit  shortly  after- 
wards. At  one  side  of  the  flower  garden 
was  a  rough  slope,  full  of  wild  strawber- 
ries and  violets.  On  the  owners  return- 
ing they  found  the  new  man  had  been 
busy,  and  among  other  changes  the  bank 
was  smoothed  up,  with  an  inscription  of 
one  of  Solomon's  proverbs  nicely  set  out 
in  double  daisies  in  large  letters."  And 
all  that  in  England  I  With  such  glaring 
desecration  at  home  to  work  upon,  how 
can  our  English  missionary  friends  find 
timcor  excuse  to  lash  their  Yankee  breth- 
ren into  good  taste  in  decorative  garden- 
ing? Now,  John,  you  got  ten  talents,  we 
got  onlv  one,  but  as  we  understand  it 
the  mote  in  that  Nottingham  man's  eye 
is  quite  as  big  as  the  beam  in  Chi- 
cago's eye.  Had  that  Nottingham  man 
had  only  one-tenth  of  the  gardening 
knowledge  of  the   Atnerican   he  would 
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have  printed  a  whole  chapter  from  the 
Bible  on  that  hillside,  instead  of  simply  a 
proverb,  but  thanks  to  his  inexperience 
our  credit  is  yet  safe.  Why,  it  isn't  so 
manv  years  ae;o  that  we  read,  or  tried  to 
read,  rather,  the  "Kulesand  Regulations" 
of  a  public  garden  printed  with  plants  in 
a  big  flower  bed,  and  that  too  near  the 
"Hub  of  the  Universe"  in  the  t'.  S.  A.! 
We  deciphered  this  much,  'Dogsand  baby 
carriages  not  admitted,"  but  with  pride 
and  much  readiness  the  designer  himself 
rattled  off  the  rest  to  us.  John,  raise 
your  whip,  both  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sions need  the  lash,  and  use  it. 


GRADING  LAND. 
We  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  grading  at 
Schenley  Park  and  may  be  "as  we  do  it" 
may  be  suggestive  to  others.  The  land 
is  uneven  with  many  high  steep  banks, 
and  the  soil  is  very  clayey,  and  often  with 
much  shale  rock.  To  begin  with,  the  sur- 
face soil  is  removed  by  scoops,  carts  or 
wagons  to  one  side,  so  that  when  that 
piece  of  ground  has  been  graded  the  good 
soil  may  be  brought  back  upon  it  again. 
.\ftcr  removing  the  top  soil  we  reduce  the 
bumps  into  the  holes,  and  fill  up  the  de- 
pressions, carefully  preserving  the  natural 
wave,  roll  or  contour  of  the  land,  and  in- 
sist upon  easy,  graceful  lines,  no  matter 
how  steep  they  have  to  be.  It  now  hap- 
pens that  we  sometimes  strike  a  vein  or 
layer  of  the  most  uncouth  kind  of  bluish 
or  whitish  clay,  through  which  tree  roots 
could  not  penetrate  and  water  would 
hardly  permeate;  to  leave  this  anyway 
near  the  surface  would  be  unwise,  so  we 
pick  it  and  cart  it  away  to  some  dump  or 
deep  hole  that  needs  filling,  and  replace 
with  more  congenial  subsoil.  All  being 
evened  over  we  spread  a  good  co  ting  of 
manure  over  the  subsod  and  plow  it 
under,  and  run  a  subsoil  plow  in  the  same 
furrow.  This  finished  we  harrow  the 
land,  and  spread  another  layer  of  manure 
over  it.  and  now  cart  the  surface  soil  back 
on  to  it  again,  and  even  it  all  oyer.    This 


leaves  the  land  in  good  tilth  for  anything. 
Many  may  urge  that  the  manure  should 
all  be  kept  at  the  top  or  mixed  in  with 
the  surface  soil,  and  this  would  be  good 
practice  in  the  case  of  agricultural  crops, 
and  in  the  case  of  sandy  or  gravelly  soil 
of  any  kind;  but  when  it  comes  to  clay 
ground  that  is  being  laid  down  perma- 
nently to  trees  or  grass,  we  prefer  manur- 
ing in  the  bottom  for  these  reasons:  Mix- 
ing the  manure  with  the  clay  keeps  the 
latter  open  and  free  to  permeating  roots, 
the  subsoil  so  treated  does  not  compact 
so  hard  as  does  that  not  so  treated,  it 
catches  water  more  readily  than  firmer 
soil,  and  renders  drouth  less  severe,  and 
as  it  is  all  worked  alike  the  drainage  is 
much  better  and  plant  life  surer  than 
when  only  holes  are  dug  for  the  trees  and 
the  surrounding  ground  is  left  hard. 

If  necessary  we  can  manure  from  the 
surface  also.  Land  so  treated,  with  an 
annual  top-dressing  of  hard  wood  ashes 
and  some  plain  chemical  fertilizer  should 
grow  both  trees  and  grass  to  most  any- 
one's satisfaction. 

SAND  FILES  flS  PLAY  GROUND  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Your  Sunday-school  suggestions,  page 
29!S,  will  find  an  echo  in  eve  y  reader's 
heart,  and  in  your  position,  to  which  you 
are  no*,  called  in  vain,  you  will  find  many 
an  opportunity  to  foster  outdoor  life  for 
children  and  old.  Haveyougot  anysand 
heaps  or  gravel  hills  in  your  parks  on  the 
most  frequented  places,  for  the  little  ones 
to  play  in,  with  water  near  by  to  wet  it. 
when  they  fiirm  their  own  imaginary 
structures?  .\  plain  stone  coping  around 
the  sand  to  keep  it  in  place,  will  make  it 
nicer  yet. 

Keep  off  the  Gh.\ss.— Pardon  my  sug- 
gestion but  the  large  stretches  of  perfect 
lawn  with  the  public  excluded  from  it, 
seems  to  me  always  as  if  it  were  unjust 
to  have  such  rules,  though  reasonable 
care  is  certainly  necessary.  [There  are 
no  such  "keep  off  the  grass"  rules  in 
Schepley   Park.     Except   in    among   the 


flower  beds  in  front  of  the  great  conserv- 
atory, the  public  can  walk  where  it 
pleases;  and  as  gravel  walks  give  easv 
access  to  all  of  the  flower  beds  there  is  no 
excuse  in  th^s  instance  for  walking  on  the 
sod  there.— Ed.]  W.  Seliger. 

Conn. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


GARB  OF  FRUIT  TREES  IN    SUMMER. 

An  orchardist  who  loves  his  business, 
or  who  expects  to  draw  an  net  income 
from  it,  must  see  his  trees  and  examine 
them  carefully  as  often  as  once  a  week.  A 
good  deal  of  mischief  ma  v  occur  in  any 
orchard  in  less  time  than  that,  and  if  I 
were  to  base  my  advice  solelvon  my  own 
practice  I  should  double  this  fre(|uencv. 
One  who  knows  how  and  is  accustomed 
to  the  work,  would  not  necessarilv  stop 
longer  at  a  tree  than  is  required  for  a 
comprehensive  glance  on  all  sides.  During 
the  web-worm  season,  which  embraces 
about  a  month  after  leafage,  a  daily 
ob.servation  is  not  too  much  to  give  anil 
the  observer  should  carrv  a  wire  brush  on 
a  pole  with  which  to  twist  ofl^  the  nests 
and  destroy  their  contents.  This  work 
must  be  done  early,  or  late,  or  both,  as 
during  the  warmer  portions  of  the  day 
the  worms  are  dispersed  through  the 
trees  at  their  work  of  destruction.  ' 

Another  job,  which  requires  equallv 
close  attenion,  is  the  inspection  of  the 
state  of  the  bark  as  regards  bark-lice, 
which  can  only  be  destroyed  before  the 
spring  brood  has  ceased  moving  about, 
and  has  fastened  itself  to  the  bark. 

Pruning  is  always  in  order  in  an 
orchard;  and  if  rightly  managed  bv  "rub- 
bmg  out."  and  the  useofthelong  handled 
pruner,  but  little  use  of  the  saw  will  be 
required.  This  pruner  does  away  with 
the  use  of  the  saw  upon  all  branches  less 
than  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  when 
proper  care  is  used  there  will  be  few  tq 
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exceed  that  size.  The  frequent  washirg 
of  the  bark  with  weak  lye,  using  a  swab, 
or  brush,  should  never  be  neglected. 

In  my  younger  orchards  I  am  growing 
gooseberries  and  currants  between  the 
trees  in  the  rows.  This  makes  such  an 
orchard  pay,  almost  from  the  start.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  grow  bush  beans  be- 
tween the  orchard  rows.  The  proceeds 
of  this  crop  about  pays  for  all  the  manure 
required,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the 
fruit  trees;  though  I  buy  all  I  can  get.  I 
also  carry  on  a  dairy  farm  in  connection 
with  my  orchards;  breeding  Jerseys  and 
selling  both  young  stock  and  cows  as 
well  as  butter.  This  pays  in  itself;  but 
would  be  carried  on  for  the  manure  alone 
on  the  orchards.  I  began  orcharding  30 
vears  ago  in  this  elevated  section  of 
Northern  Vermont;  but  had  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  success  until  the 
Russian  apples  pears,  plums  and  cherries 
were  imported,  some  ten  years  since. 
They  are  proving  an  entire  success,  and 
with  these  and  our  native  seedling-;,  we 
hardly  find  occasio,]  to  envy  our  friends 
of  southern  New  England  and  New  York. 

Newport,  Vt  T.  H.  Hoskins. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


VEOETflBLES. 

1  growa  large  assortment  of  vcgetaljlcs 
and  they  must  be  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  asparagus  I  have  is  Conover's 
Colossal,  and  I  grow  it  in  rows  5  feet 
apart.  After  removing  the  winter  cover- 
ing from  the  beds  and  they  get  dry  on  the 
surface,  we  rub  them  over  with  a  wooden 
rake  to  break  the  surface  crust.  During 
the  cutting  season — till  the  end  .f  June — 
every  stem  is  cut,— the  smaller  ones  are 
pulled  out;  this  p  events  the  asparagus 
beetles  findiner  an  early  feeding  ground  in 
this  yard.  After  cutting  over  the  old 
stems  in  the  fall  we  clean  the  ground  and 
fork  in  a  heavy  coating  of  rotted  manure 
into  It,  and  then  cover  the  rows  with  a 
good  thickness  ot  seaweed. 

In  the  way  of  bush  beans  we  sow  Mo- 
hawk for  green  snaps,  and  Henderson's 
bjsh  Lima  for  shelled  beans,  in  single 
roAS,  and  keep  on  sowing  in  succession, 
the  Mohawk  till  the  end  of  August,  and 
the  dwarf  Lima  till  the  middle  of  July, 
lireer's  improved  Lima  is  what  I  use  in 
hi  Is  for  poles. 

I  grew  Jersey  Wakefield  for  early  cab- 
l)age,  Winningsta  It  to  succeed  it;  for 
winter  use  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
Drumhe  d  Savoy. 

The  dark  red  Egyptian  is  my,  favorite 
beet;  sow  in  rows,  and  make  two  suc- 
cessional  s-ovvings  vet,  one  now  and  an- 
other last  week  of  this  month. 

The  Early  Horn  and  half-long,  slump- 
rooted  carrots  are  what  we  sow,  making 
two  sowings  a  season  of  the  latter. 

In  the  wav  of  cauliflower  I  plant  snow- 
ball and  Half  Early  Paris.  Make  ffrst 
i-owing  about  the  end  of  January  in  flats 
in  the  greenliou-ic;  prick  them  off  into 
other  flats,  and  grow  on.  gradually  har- 
dening them  off,  and  plant  them  out  .is 
soon  as  the  weather  gets  settled  enough 
in  spring.     Sow   again   now   outside   f.r 

I  grow  rthite  Flume.  Major  Clark  and 
I 'ink  Plume  celeries.  Sow  them  in  a  cold 
frame  in  April,  an<l  prick  them  of!',  then 
pl.-int  them  out  in  single  rows  in  shallow 
trenches  5  feet  apart.  Bank  up  well  and 
after  sharp  frost  fill  between  the  ridges 
wit4i  tree  leaves,  and  cover  all  over  with 


salt  hay.    Treated  in  this  way  I  get  good 
celery  till  the  end  of  March. 

As  regards  corn  I  grow  Crosby's  Early, 
Moore's  Concord,  Squantum   in  succes- 

Tailby's  Hybrid  cucumber  is  the  only 
one  I  grow  outside. 

The  New  York  Purple  egg  plant  is  what 
I  grow;  the  plants  are  three  feet  apart 
I  ach  way. 

Kohl-Rabi,  sow  it  in  2  feet  apart  rows, 
and  thin  ost  the  young  plants  18  inches 
from  each  other. 

Of  American  flag  leek  we  sow  a  short 
row,  then  lift  and  transplant  the  seed- 
lings 6  to  8  inches  apart  in  shallow 
trenches;  set  the  plants  deep  and  draw 
the  earth  to  them  as  required.  Cover 
with  leaves  and  salt  hay  in  winter  to 
allow  of  the  leeks  being  got  at  when 
wanted. 

Boston  Market  is  mj-  early  lettuce;  we 
grow  Trianon  Cos  and  Hanson  for  sum- 
mer. We  transplant  all  our  spring  sown 
lettuces;  but  for  summer  lettuce  we  sow 
in  rows,  thinning  the  plants  in  the  row 
and  letting  them  head  there. 

Our  best  mviskmelon  is  Emerald  Gem, 
and  it  is  a  fine  cropper.  We  grow  it  in 
hills  ,')  feet  apart. 

He  sow  Prizetaker  onions  in  flats  in 
February  or  iiotbeds  in  March,  and  when 
])roperly  hardened    off   and  the  ground  is 


ready  translant  them  into  rows  a  foot 
apart  and  5  or  6  inches  ?•  sunder.  As  a 
seed  onion  I  sow  White  Globe  in  1  foot 
apart  rows  in  April. 

We  have  the  Hollow  Crown  parsnip 
and  sow  it  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and 
thin  the  plants  G  or  8  inches  in  the  rows. 
Leave  the  bulk  of  them  in  the  ground 
over  winter,  covering  them  with  leaves 
or  litter  so  that  we  may  dig  them  when 
we  want  to. 

Ise  Champion  Moss  Curled  parsley; 
sow  it  early  in  spring  in  drills  for  summer 
use,  and  in  summer  for  winter  and  spring. 
Cover  securely  in  winter. 

In  the  way  of  peas  I  have  liarly  Dexter, 
Premium  Gem,  McLean's  Advancer,  Strat- 
agem, Champion  of  England  and  Sander's 
Marrow  in  succession.  Sow  in  single 
rows  5  feet  apart  with  a  row  of  bush 
beans,  spinach,  or  lettuces  between  the 
rows. 

Sweet  Mountain  is  my  pepper. 

For  radish  we  use  Earliest  Erfurt  and 
French  Breakfast,  and  sow  them  thinly, 
broadcast,  and  in  weekly  succession. 

Viroflay  spinach  is  what  we  have  in 
summer,  with  some  New  Zealand  spinach 
for  hot,  dry  weather,  and  Round  Thick- 
leaved  tor  winter.  The  last  should  be 
covered. 


SEAWANHAKA    GREENHOUSES, 

OYSTER  BAY,  Queens  Co.,  NEW   YORK. 
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ACALYPHAMACAFEEANA-Splenditlformass- 
ing  in  sunny  situations;  foliage  a  ncfi  bronzy 
red  color:  height  about  2  feet;of  rapid  growth 
Plants  from  2S^-incfi  pots,  is  cts.  each; 
$1.50  per  dozen. 

MUSA  ENSETE  (Abyssinian  Banana) -Of  this 
we  have  a  fine  lot  of  specimen  plants,  up  to  10 
feet  high;  unexcelled  for  Tropical  decoratiou 
of  Lawus  or  Parks.     Prices  on  application. 


STROBILAISTHES  DYERIANUS  -  A  beautiful 
plant  of  recent  introduction,  with  iridescent 
foliage;  sure  to  please  either  when  planted 
singly,  or  in  masses.    20c.  each;  $2  per  doz. 

SWAINSONAQALEOIFOLI A  ALBA-A  special! 


lot  of  these  free 
ft-inch  pots,  in  bud  and  bloom 
$5.00  per  dozen. 


ug 


50  I 


A  LSO 

ROSES,  BEDDING  and  ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS,   NURSERY  STOCK 
and  SEEDS  OF  ALL    KINDS. 

8i^"All  our  stock  is  in  fine  condition  and  sure  to  please  you. 

A     TRIAL    ORDER     RESPECTFULLY     SOLICITED. 

— Wn.   L.  SWAN.   Proprietor. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

occupy  the  most  favorable  location  between  the  oceans 
for  the  production  of  healthv  nursery  stock,  extending  - 
one  and  a  half  miles  along  the  bank's  of  Lake  Erie.  It 
is  conceded  that  their  facilities  are  unsurpassed  and  that 
there  is  no  bettor  place  in  the  United  States  for  nursery- 
men and  florists  to  soit  up,  dealers  to  pack  or  planters  to 
order  from.  The  aim  of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  be- 
ing to  carry  a  full,  complete  lineof  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc.  Their  annual  production  of  Roses  exceeds  three 
quarters  of  a  million  and  their  budding  of  Peach  last  season  was9W,122,  other  fruits 
are  grown  in  proportion.  Can  supply  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  Ornamentals.  Cor- 
respondence and  personal  inspection  snlicitei'.  f:atalogues  free.  4Jrd  year,  1000 
acres,  29  greenhouses.    Address  as  above,  box  308 

Andorra  Nurseries 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,     Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

90  Acres  of  well=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


I  Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 

[  Hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 

Wlien  wrltlnu  uieutlun  GardenluK. 
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NO  HOAX 

About  this  Bargain. 

20    CHOICE    20 

GHRYSftNTHEMUMS 

U^-livired  tree  Ijy  iimil  by 
One  each  cif  the  lolluwiiig: 


Krnienllda 

Hurry  Balsley 

Ivury 

1x)u1h  Boehnjer 

Mme.  F.  Bemma 

Marlon  Ui 


(ieortflana  Branihnll 

Her  Majesty 
.1.  B.  I-ager. 
I,ndy  Plavfair 
Maj  BonnalTon 
Minerva 
Nemesis 
Oakland 
Wm.  Seward 


The  yueen 

This  superb  collection  are  of  easy  culture,  most 
pleaslnjf  colors  and  consist  of  Early.  Mid-season  and 
Late,  thus  coverlnK  tae  entire  tlowerhiK  season.    If 

we  will  substitute  other  equally  ^tood  ones. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son, 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 

BLOOMINQTON  (Phoenix)  NURSERY.     .    .    . 
600  Acres.    Thirteen  Greenhouses. 

Trees  #  Plants 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs, 
Roses,  A'ines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  l^lants. 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  ITlced 
Catalogue  mailed   free.     Established  1S52. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Blooinington,  lU. 

1840.     OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES,     'sae. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever- 
greens and  Perennials 

A  large  and   fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
'     •  Gowl  plants,  best  sizes 

I  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


BARGAINS    IN    CI  flWER^ 

'^Hnri  lOrts  in  Btamnsfor      ■    tUlWtllO 


Send  10  cts 

Illustrated  Catalogue.      We  b 

Box  2,    Good  Sl  Reese  Co. 


Springfield,  O. 
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TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,     ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 

THE  WATER  GARDEN..      ^ 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  all  Hardy  Aquatic  and  Sub-Aquatic  plants.     Our  collection  embraces 
the  newest,  choicest  and  best  in  cultivation,  suitable  for  pond,  lake  or  fountain-basin.     Bambaos, 
Giant  Reeds,  Grasses  and  Hardy  Perennials;  also  a  grand  collection  of  newly  Imported  Japanese 
Moutan  Pzeonies.  magnificent  for  all  styles  of  planting  in  Parks  and  Gardens. 
i^=-DRKER's  G.'iRDEN  Calend.a,r  for  1896  describing  everything  mailed  free  to  those  interested. 

Wimv  fl.  DREER.  714  cnestnut  Street,  FHiladelpnia. 


Meehans' 
Monthly. 


fond  of  flowers  (and  who  it 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant  guidance  and  instruc 
tion  conveyed  in  a  populai 
Philadelphia  Udger. 


"A  magazine  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening cannot  well  aflord  to 
be  vnVno\i\.r— Boston  Herald. 


kindred  sub- 
wood  engravings.  Each  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  ol 
a  Wild  Flower  or  Fern— engraved  and  printed  by  Prang  &  Co.,  expressly  for  this  work. 

Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  and  general  information  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.  As  a  volume  for  the  library 
it  is  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  value 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Subscription  Price,  !»2.00  per  year:  *1.00  for  G  luontiiH.  Sample  copies  Free.  ^  In  Club 
with  Gardening  for  one  year,  for  i#:{.50. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

Box  c.  ....    QERnANTOWN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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I  don't  use  manj'  squashes,  but  grow  a 
little  of  Delicata  and  find  it  good  both  for 
summer  and  winter  work. 

Ignotum  and  Stone  tomatoes  suit  me 
very  well.  I  plant  them  in  4  foot  ajjart 
rows,  and  the  plants  3  feet  asunder  in 
the  rows.  To  each  plant  I  put  a  stout  6 
foot  high  stake  as  for  a  dahlia,  and  to 
this  tie  up  the  tomato  plants,  one  plant 
to  each  stick  and  only  three  shoots  to 
each  plant,  all  the  other  being  cut  away. 

White  Egg  turnip,  also  the  Purple  top 
White  Globe  are  the  ones  I  grow;  sow 
them  in  rows.  (',.  \\.  WiNSi  AiiK. 

Mamaroneck,  N.  \ . 
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HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 


We  can  supply  any  of  the  following 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tuHps;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
( Falconer)  .^The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfal  market  gardeners  in 
the  countrj',  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    SOcts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers). — Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopiedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
We  are  prepared  to  farnlgli 
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books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 

lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraj'ing  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  itiseminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  fjr  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barrv).    $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons I      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  ( Heinrich ).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald  I.  Avery  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.     $1.50 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  moreespe- 
cially  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  himes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
a'^out  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robm- 
son). — This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its 
author  is  the  greatest  master  in  orna- 
mental gardening  who  ever  lived.  Price 
$6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  pUnts, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  (ruit, 
vegetable  or  flowergrowing.  302  pages. 
75  cents. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature, 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management,  303  pages.    75  cents. 

« i«h  to  get  i 


THE  GARDENING  CO..  Monon  Building.  GUiGaQO. 


ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- n 
6REENS,  AND  HARDY  HEREIAC^EOUSJ'ERENNIALS,  " 

[THE    RKAOIXG    NIIKSKRY.   .lACOKW.  MANNING. 
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JOHN  G.  MONINGER  CO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATLG. 


Cypress 
(jreen=House 
^^^^        Construction 
42°2  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    CllicagO,   111. 
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VALVES, 

FITTINGS 


COLDWELL- 

W/X.OOX  00., 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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TO 
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HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

KHt:il.lisl,e<l  .-.(I  YeuiK. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  LarRiKt  i\I:iiiiiractiirer«  of 

(iRhhNHOUSE    HhATINCi  AND  VENTILATINO    APPARAIUS 


«     '  -1     "11    n    •■    I  II.Mtlllt.  Appr 
rie»    »  let-nli    ur,en    I  uliii  H  m»i  h    etc      ert    ted  r  >in|>lete  uitli  ij  11  Pittrnt 
Iron  I- r  tint  <.  unstnu  tlon 
SFND  tOLK  CFNTS  rOU  II  I  ISTKVTtD  CXTIKX.UI'S 

233  Hercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.  n.  HOOKER  COnPANY, 

57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Burpee'5  Seeds 

ARE  THE  BEST  THAT  GROW 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


We  desire  to  a 


.  The  S^ 


unsurpassed  laclllUe 


Slpfle.  Dopffel  lV  Co..  and  to  Introduce 
nder  the  manaKement  of  Will 
IS  heretofore,  except  ' 


;  dissolution  of  t: 

POTTEKY  C 

^tie  business  will  be  conducted  i 
ourKOoda.  Wk  have  accordtntjl' 

.. -^w  prepared  to  All  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.    Our 

machines  are  turnlnB  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots  In  the  markM.  anrt 
our  Intention  to  lead  lo  further  Improvements,  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  1 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satlsfactof 
end  for  price  list  and  samples,  and  we  know  vou  will  cive  us  an  order 


and  capacity,  and  with 


SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO..  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CtPRESS 


■^-4-J-.j-J-J^ 


IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABLE  THAN  PINE. 

CYPRESS  ^ 
SASH   BARS  / 

UP  TO 32  FEET  ■"LENGTH  ORLOIf'GER. 

GREENHOUSE 

ANOOTHERBUaOING  MATERIAL.     ^ 

Serxl  for  our  Illustrated  BooK 
"CYPHESS  LUMBERAMD  ITS  USES." 

J    Send  ^or^urSPeciol  GreenhousrCircular. 

T^^A.T  STeari;v5  [ymber  (o., 


ALEXANDER  WEPT 

'  For  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Alex  should  have 
changed  his  name,  got  a  new  tin  sword  and  taken 
another  whack  at  this  same  old  wurld.  That's  the 
way  some  fence  men  do,  but  the  PACK  conquests 
cause  no  weepinf^^  on  either  side  and  a  "return  en- 

'     gagement"  is  alwavs  wekome. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian. Mich. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  Knowing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

I-LEASE  MENTION   GARDENING. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
In  Gardening. 
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>0  N  'T  buy  worthless  nursery 

'  slockandWASTE  mativ  ycarsof 

■  E  TIME  ^vaitinK  results 

j^\^  and  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 

But  scud  to  the 


OON 


FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  R«-a«oiiiiIjle  Prices. 
N«-»v  Catalog  for  1S9G.    Send  for  one.  Free. 

Ksliiiiatea  furnij^hed.    C'urrespondence  solicited. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  MsrrisviHe,  Pa. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambrids;e,  Mass. 


12,000,000  Standard  Flower  Pots 

FKK  VK.VK.    A  lull  line  of  Hull)  Fans. 


:  City 


CALIFORNIA  riower  and  Tree 
Seeds,  CALLA  and  FREESIA  BULBS. 

Germain  Fruit  Co..  Seed  Merchants,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Celery  Plants,  Lf  c^.'eW'er."'  'nelt 

varieties,  lightly  packed,  and  satisfactiou  guar- 
anteed.   'Celery  Culture"  with  all  5,0U0  orders. 
a.  VAN  BOCHOVE  &  BRO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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IT 
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LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^i?  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Clans  and  eBtimates  lurnislied  on  ppplication 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^'^'^'Ji'o^^lp^^H^'a^v^.^^.sts. 
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A    HEDGE    OP    MME.   PLANTIBR    ROSES. 


Roses. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

This  hedge  of  Madame  Plantier  roses 
has  been  planted  tour  years  and  it  is  now 
over  six  feet  high  and  as  much  through; 
when  it  was  in  flower  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  sights  we  had  in  the  garden.  The 
bushes  were  completely  Hidden  with 
flower,  so  abundantly  did  it  bloom.  It 
gets  very  little  care.  In  early  spring  the 
long  shoots  are  shortened  in  a  little  and 
that  is  the  only  pruning  it  gets  aside  from 
taking  out  the  dead  wood.  This  rose  is 
seldom  troubled  by  insects;  the  rose  slugs 
don't  trouble  it  much,  and  as  a  hedge 
rose  it  is  one  of  the  best  we  have,  and  it 
is  easy  to  grow. 

Climbing  Jules  Margottin  is  another 
good  rose  that  does  well  here;  it  flowers 
very  freely.    We  treat  it  as  a  bush  rose 


and  it  does  nicely  in  this  way.  Next 
spring  we  are  to  plant  a  hedge  of  it.  to  be 
a  companion  to  Madame  Plantier. 

Rosa  setigera  (prairie  rose)  is  now  in 
nice  flower;  it  is  a  good,  strong  growing 
species.  We  also  teach  this  rose  to  grow 
in  a  bush  form,  and  how  it  does  flower! 
and  coming  in  after  the  H.  P.  roses  have 
done  blooming,  one  can  scarcely  do  with- 
out a  few  of  it  as  it  prolongs  the  season 
of  roses  so  well. 

Rosa  Carolina  is  now  in  good  flower; 
it  is  another  fine  single  rose  and  also  a 
native;  after  its  blooms  are  past  a  nice 
crop  of  crimson  heps  appear. 

Rosa  ruhrifolia  (red  leaved  rose)  is  a 
beautiful  species  with  deep  purple  foliage 
and  red  flowers,  followed  by  scarlet  fruits 
which  hang  on  the  plants  nearly  all 
winter. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  proves  quite  hard}'  here 
trained  on  the  south  side  of  the  little  cot- 
tage and  it  grows  fine  and  sends  up 
shoots  twelve  feet  long  in  a  season;  what 
a  lovelv  rose  it  is! 


Crimson  Rambler  does  well  with  us  and 
winters  nicely;  one  of  the  oddest  things 
about  this  rose  is  that  after  the  bloom 
partly  fades  buds  form  in  the  cent  r  of  the 
flower  and  open  nicely.  I  have  never  be- 
fore seen  this  spoken  of  in  any  garden 
paper.  I  enclose  a  few  flowers  to  show 
you  how  it  is,  and  this  occurs  in  mostly 
all  of  the  blooms. 

Baltimore  Belle,  Queen  of  the  Prairies, 
and  a  number  of  the  other  climbing  sorts 
all  do  well  here  and  flower  beautifully. 
The  Dawson  rose  grows  and  blooms 
finely  and  so  does  Wichuraiana.  We  grow 
a  lot  of  these  half-climbing  roses  in  bush 
form,  planting  them  close  together  and 
letting  them  run  all  through  one  another, 
forming  a  tangle,  and  in  this  way  they  do 
well,  and  such  a  lot  of  flower  you  cd'nget 
in  this  way! 

The  rugosa  roses  also  do  finely  here, 
and  give  a  lot  of  flowers  and  plenty  of 
berries;  for  growingin  amass  as  we  grow 
it  here  it  shows  off  in  fine  style. 

Of  the  H.  P.  roses  we  grow  about  sixty- 
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five  varieties;  last  spring  we  planted  five 
hundred  of  them  of  all  the  newest  sorts 
and  the  best  old  ones.  Mrs.  John  Laing 
stands  at  the  top  as  a  pink  rose,  growing 
and  blooming  freelj-.  Captain  Christy  is 
the  best  flesh-colored  one  we  have  and  it 
is  a  very  free  flowerer. 

For  these  new  roses  we  prepared  special 
beds.  Last  fall  we  dug  out  the  sandy 
soil  (2  feet  deep)  and  filled  in  with  good 
soil;  we  carted  a  big  heap  together  and 
mixed  it  up  with  good  old  cow  manure, 
one  load  of  manure  to  three  of  soil,  we 
also  added  several  bags  ot  wood  ashes 
and  a  lot  of  crushed  bones.  The  pile  was 
turned  over  twice,  then  carted  to  the  beds, 
23  loads  of  it  and  this  is  what  we  are 
now  growing  the  roses  in. 

Some  may  think  that  this  is  a  lot  of 
work,  but  "it  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done,  as  our  sandy  soil  of  itself 
won't  grow  very  good  H.  P.  roses.  We 
have  just  finished  making  another  garden 
which  is  intended  for  roses  to  be  planted 
next  spring,  and  which  will  hold  about 
1,000  more  plants.  We  also  planted  last 
spring  150  H.  T.  roses  in  a  prepared  bed; 
we  will  cover  these  with  a  frame  next 
winter,  as  they  won't  prove  hardy.  The 
tea  roses  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way; 
these  do  nicelv  here  and  gives  lots  of 
bloom. 

In  the  polyantha  class  we  graw  a  num- 
ber, and  they  all  do  well  and  bloom  freely. 
Clothilde  Soupert  is  one  of  the  best. 
These  roses  bloom  all  summer  long;  the 
flowers  are  not  very  large,  but  as  they 
come  in  clusters  that  makes  up  for  it. 

Mahwah,  N.  J.  D.wid  Fraser. 

[Our  illustration  of  the  hedge  row  of 
Madame  Plantier  rose  is  engraved  from 
a  photograph  Mrs.  John  Mayer  had 
taken  for  G.^rdeninc,  last  ('95)  summer. 
This  season,  now  that  the  rose  is  o'der, 
bigger  and  bushier  we  are  informed  that 
it  was  fuller  in  body  and  much  more 
fioriferous  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  We 
look  upon  Madame  Plantier  as  the  most 
indispensable  of  all  of  our  white  roses, 
and  it  is  very  hardy,  and  makes  both  a 
fine  dwarf  border  rose  or  hedge;  but  let 
no  one  get  possessed  of  an  idea  that  it 
will  bloom aftermidsummer,  for  it  won't. 
-Ed.] 

THE  ROSES  GET  WINTER-KILLED. 

My  place  borders  Long  Island  Sound, 
but  I  cannot  get  my  roses  to  kec])  their 
bearing  wood  over  winter  no  matter 
what  with  or  how  I  protect  them.  I 
have  tied  straw  around  them,  and  mulched 
them  with  leaves  and  manure,  and  yet  I 
don't  get  good  blooms  from  them.  I 
thought  of  making  beds  the  width  of  or- 
dinary frames,  and  putting  frames  and 
sashes  over  them  in  winter,  keeping  them 
there  till  into  April  when  the  good  weather 
set  in,  but  not  putting  them  on  till  winter 
weather  came  on.  Magna  Charta,  Bar- 
oness Rothschild,  Mabel  Morrison,  Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot,  and  the  like,  are  the 
varieties  I  am  desirous  of  growing. 

J.  R.  M. 

Roses  did  well  with  ns  on  Long  Island, 
and  we  got  good  wood  and  fine  blossoms. 
Our  first  care  was  new  ground,  that  is 
to  plant  roses  in  ground  not  before  occu- 
pied bv  them,  be  it  sandy  or  loamy;  the 
land  \v,is  unfastened  deep  and  manured 
well.  Shelter  was  a  prime  consideration. 
Rose  bushes  open  to  the  full  sweep  of  the 
piercing,  raw,  northwest  winds  in  winter 
are  sure  to  suffer,  especially  towards 
spring.  In  new  ground  and  a  sheltered 
place  we  had  very  little  trouble  with  the 
wood  getting  killed  back  in  winter,  and 
if  it  did  get  killed  it  was  only  part  way 
down  and  not  so  far  back   as  we  would 


cut  it  in  April  when  we  pruned  it;  indeed 
if  the  lower  eyes  are  plump  and  sound, 
cutting  back  the  bushes  is  a  good  thing 
all  round.  We  let  the  bushes  stand  erect 
in  the  rows,  then  say  about  Dec.  1, 
mulched  the  beds  all  over  with  several 
inches  deep  ot  strawy  manure.  In  the 
case  of  tea,  Bourbon  and  other  doubtfully 
hardy  roses,  we  laid  them  down,  pegging 
them  in  place,  on  their  sides  and  length- 
wise in  the  rows  in  November,  and  about 
the  first  of  December  covered  them  all 
over  with  five  or  six  inches  deep  ol  loam 
much  as  one  would  fig  trees,  or  raspberry 
or  grapevine  canes.  This  kept  them  well. 
Hybrid  perpetual  roses  buried  with  loam 
in  the  same  way  would  also  live  through 
the  winter  unhurt.  Carefully  observe  not 
to  cover  up  your  jjlants  too  soon,  for  it 
isn't  the  cold  before  Christmas  that  in- 
jures them,  but  the  severe  weather  and 
sudden  changes  after  the  new  year,  espe- 
cially after  the  middle  of  February.  Don't 
stay  too  long  in  spring  before  uncovering, 
but  be  very  careful  not  to  uncover  too 
soon;  better  uncover  a  little  one  week, 
and  a  little  more  next  week  than  do  it 
all  at  once. 


ROSES  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTflfl. 

As  I  seldom  see  anv  items  from  this  sec- 
tion, I  thought  I  would  furnish  a  few 
notes.  [Very  glad  to  hear  from  you.— 
Ed.]  First,  then,  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  Gardening.  I  have  taken 
at  some  time  or  other  nearly  all  of  the 
American  publications  of  a  similar  nature, 
but  none  has  pleased  me  as  well  as  Gar- 
dening. It  is  so  free  from  sectionalism, 
the  matter  being  of  such  a  general  nature 
that  it  interests  all  classes  and  particu- 
larly amateurs— the  very  ones  who  need 
its  assistance. 

Well,  to  come  down  to  the  matter  on 
my  mind,  roses.  Although  they  have 
been  and  are  still  very  plentiful,  and  some 
have  been  very  fine,  yet  this  is  a  bad  year 
for  them.  We  had  cold,  very  wet  weather 
so  late,  and  then  it  got  very  hot  so  sud- 
denly that  it  was  very  trying.  For  in- 
stance. Earl  of  Duiferin,  which  was  superb 
a  year  ago,  is  almost  a  failure  this  spring. 
The  color  is  dead,  and  the  blooms  refuse 
to  open.  To  have  first-class  blooms  from 
this  rose,  the  buds  should  be  thinned  out 
considerably. 

Madame  Plantier,  always  good,  has 
been  very  fine  and  prolific.  General  "Jack," 
while  the  color  has  been  hurt  some,  was 
very  free  and  generally  very  fine.  Paul 
Xeyron  and  Anne  de  Diesbach  are  both 
splendid  and  always  have  been  with  me. 
Pierre  Notting  is  not  satisfactory  in 
spi'ing,  but  sometimes  has  a  few  very  fine 
blooms  in  fall.  Fisher  Holmes  has  been 
splendid,  also  Jean  Liabaud  and  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  but  I  think  Lady  Helen  Stewart 
and  Marie  Baumann  have  been  the  finest 
crimsons  I  have  had  this  spring,  both  be- 
ing exceptionally  free  and  bright.  Bar- 
oness Rothschild  is  always  fine,  one 
blooni  with  attendimt  foliage  being  a 
charming  bouquet,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon 
is  very  similar,  but  nearly  white.  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand  is  always  beauti- 
ful, so  is  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Mrs. 
[no.  Laing  is  in  the  very  front  rank.  But 
La  France  and  Mme.  Caroline  Testout 
are  without  peers  as  pink  roses  in  this 
climate,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
as  a  white  (or  lemon).  A  few  buds  of  La 
France  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
make  the  most  beautiful  bouquet  imagin- 
able. Augusta  Victoria  is  perfectly  hardy 
here.  In  fact  most  tea  roses  are  hardj-, 
dying  down  to  the  roots,  but  shooting  up 
with  vigor  in  the  spring. 

What  a  charming  bud  is  that  of  Eugenie 


Verdier.  Mme.  Georges  Bruant  is  contin- 
uously in  bloom.  Crimson  Rambler  seems 
to  be  a  failure  here,  leaves  turn  yellow, 
buds  die  before  they  open.  My  neighbors 
make  the  same  complaint.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  it  in  bloom,  although  I  have  pur- 
chased a  number  of  plants.  Meteor  is 
fine  at  some  seasons  but  not  always. 
There  are  others  I  might  mention,  but 
these  arc  the  best.  Ai.i.druige. 


MOSS  ROSES. 

I  append  a  list  of  a  dozen  varieties 
which  I  consider  worth  cultivating.  I 
have  placed  them  in  their  order  of  merit, 
so  that  if  only  onecanbe  grown  it  should 
be  the  first  named,  and  so  on. 

Common  Pink.— Buds  are  beautifully 
mossed. 

Blanche  Moreau.— Fine  paper  white, 
the  moss-like  growth  being  of  a  peculiar 
dark  green  color,  forming  a  beautiful  con- 
trast to  the  white  flowers. 

Little  Gem  has  flowers  of  a  deep  pink 
color  and  very  small;  the  tiny  buds  are 
freely  produced  and  are  very  mossy.  It 
is  a  splendid  variety  for  pot  culture. 

Crested. — A  clear  rose  color,  the 
flowers  being  enveloped  in  a  peculiar 
parsley-like  growth  of  a  very  striking 
appearance. 

White  Bath.— An  old  favorite  and  in 
some  respects  the  best  white,  but  not 
quite  so  vigorous  as  Blanche  Moreau. 

Celina.— Rich  crimson,  well  mossed 
and  produced  in  panicles  of  eight  or  nine 
blooms  each. 

Comtesse  de  Murinais.— White,  shaded 
pink,  very  showy  and  free,  each  shoot 
crowned  with  panicles  of  blooms  eight  or 
nine  in  number,  well  thrown  out  from 
the  stem. 

Salet.— Blush-pink,  with  a  deep  rose 
center,  large  and  free. 

Mme.  Wm.  Paul.— Bright  rose,  free 
blooming,  and  the  most  perpetual  of  any. 

Crimson  Globe  —Quite  a  new  depart- 
ure in  moss  roses,  the  flower  being  of 
almost  exhibition  size,  of  a  rich  crimson 
color,  and  buds  well  mossed. 

Lanei. — Deep  rose,  almost  crimson,  and 
buds  fairly  well  mossed. 

Gloire'  des  MorssEUSEs.— Beautiful 
blush-pink;  large  and  full. 

Mme.  Edouard  Ory.— Rosy  carmine, 
large  and  well  mossed.— TAe  Garden. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


LABURNUMS.   WHY   DON'T  THEY   BLOOM? 

C.  M.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
writes:  "We  have  a  pair  of  laburnum 
trees  which  do  not  bloom,  though  one  of 
them  had  a  very  few  blooms  on  it  a  year 
or  two  ago,  proving  that  it  is  not  the 
sex  of  the  tree  which  prevents.  Can  you 
suggest  the  cause  or  a  remedy?" 

Ans.  Sex  in  plants  has  very  little  to  do 
with  their  blooming  properties,  for 
instance  a  male  holly  tree,  although  it 
never  bears  a  berry,  will  be  covered  with 
flowers,  in  fact  more  so  than  the  female 
one.  Or  take  the  ailantus  tree;  the  male 
one  is  the  ill-smelling  one,  and  we  all 
know  how  profusely  it  blooms,  just  as 
freely  as  the  seed  bearing  or  female  one. 
Take  pine  or  yew  trees  that  have  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  the 
male  flowers  are  always  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  lesser 
plants  in  which  the  male  and  female 
flowers  aie  distinct,  there  are  always 
more  male  than  female  blossoms,  for 
instance  see  cucumbers  or  begonias.  But 
the  l.iburnum  doesn't  belongtothc  above 
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Kerosene  Emulsion.— As  regards  how 
to  make  it  we  quote  as  follows  from  a 
W.  Va.,  Experiment  Station  bulletin  (43) 
iiist  to  hand: 

"Soft  soap,  1  quart,  or  hard  soap,  }A 
pound;  U  quarts  hot  water;  1  pint  of 
Ucrosciic.  Stir  until  thoroughly  mixed; 
tlioii  dilute  with  water,  using  one  part  of 
llu'  emulsion  tothreeorfour  of  the  water. 
The  most  satisfactory  way  of  making  an 
emulsion  is  to  use  a  foree  pump  for 
mixing,  pumping  the  water  back  into  the 
receptacle  several  times.  Another  method 
is  to  use  hard  soap,  '/2  pound;  boiling 
water,  1  gallon;  kerosene,  2  gallons. 
Churn  or  pump  the  ingredients  thor- 
oughly for  fifteen  minutes.  Dilute  ten 
times  when  using. 

"Kerosene  and  Milk  Emulsion  —Sour 
milk,  1  gallon;  kerosene  oil,  2  gallons; 
warm  to  blood  heatand  mix  thoroughly. 
Dilute  ten  times  with  water  and  use  as  a 
dip  or  spray." 

Skimmed  milk  is  almost  as  good  as 
soar  milk  and  is  what  we  generally  use. 
Kerosene  mixes  readily  with  milk  but  not 
with  water,  hence  why  we  use  milk. 

A  LYE  WASH  is  also  an  excellent  thing 
for  killing  scale  insects  on  trees,  especially 
on  the  bark  of  stems  and  branches;  as 
regards  how  to  make  it  we  quote  from 
the  same  bulletin:  "One  pound  concen- 
trated lye  or  potash  I'i  pounds  to  three 
,'allons  of  water.    This  may  be  applied 
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sets  of  plants,  there  are  neither  distinct 
male  nor  female  plants  of  it,  nor  male  or 
female  flowers  in  the  same  plants,  each 
flower  is  perfect  in  itself.  So  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  non-flowfring  of 
your  laburnums,  and  what  has  we,  not 
knowing  theexact  condition ol  the  plants 
and  their  surroundings,  cannot  tell,  but 
we  will  suggest  a  few  salient  points. 

The  laburnum  is  perfectly  hardy  but  it 
should  have  deep  moist  ground  to  grow 
in  and  shelter  from  sweeping  winds  and 
scorching  sunshine,  in  your  locality  an 
eastern  or  northern  slope  or  aspect  pro- 
vided it  is  sheltered  from  sweeping  winds 
should  suit  it  well.  Don't  let  it  be  shaded 
overhead  or  in  front,  don't  disturb  its 
its  roots,  that  is  don't  dig  about  or  over 
them.  If  over-luxuriance  is  the  matter 
with  them,  dig  a  deep  narrow  trench 
around  them,  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
bole,  to  shorten  in  the  roots  and  set  the 
trees  to  forming  flower  buds  rather  than 
wood  buds,  and  do  it  now.  Don't  prune 
them  in  winter  and  the  less  pruning  you 
do  to  them  the  better;  but  if  they  must 
linve  some  pruning  to  keep  them  in  shape 
ilo  it  now.  .\lthough  the  laburnum  likes 
a  cool  moistish  soil,  like  the  mountain 
ash,  the  soil  should  be  well  drained  such 
as  we  get  on  a  slope  more  than  in  level 
liottom  land. 


OftK  TREES  AND  SCALE. 

J.    H.    S.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo  ,    writes:     "1 
send  you  by  express  some  leaves  from  my 


oak  trees.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  con- 
stantly falling  off  and  it  .seems  to  be  due 
to  the  small  round  foreign  substances 
which  you  will  find  adhering  both  to  the 
leaves  and  twigs.  I  had  the  same  trouble 
last  year  but  to  a  less  extent,  and  I  am 
afraid  serious  consequences  will  result 
unless  we  can  get  an  efficient  remedy." 

The  twigs  sent  are  very  badly  infested 
with  scale  insects.  If  the  trees  are  large 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  rid  them 
of  the  vermin.  Kerosene  emulsion  is 
about  as  good  and  safe  an  insecticide  to 
use  as  any.  In  the  early  spring  before 
the  wood  buds  burst  spray  with  a  strong 
emulsion;  when  the  buds  are  bursting 
spray  again  usinga  weakeremulsion,  and 
again  about  a  fortnight  later.  This  is  to 
reach  the  young  scales  when  they  emerge 
from  under  the  old  parent  shell;  they  are 
easier  killed  then  than  at  any  other  time. 
Kerosene  emulsion,  ordinary  strength, 
applied  now  and  once  or  twice  between 
now  and  fall  should  destroy  many  of  the 
scales.  In  the  winter  season  the  rough 
bark  of  the  trees  may  be  painted  with  a 
solution  of  kerosene,  say  one-half  kero- 
sene and  one-half  skimmed  milk,  and  the 
little  twigs  with  one-fourth  kerosene  and 
three-fourths  milk,  bu":  this  strength 
would  ruin  bursting  buds  or  foliage,  so 
must  not  be  used  in  summer.  But  in 
winter  the  old  scale  shell  forms  an  almost 
impervious  barrier  to  the  kerosene,  so 
that  the  main  dependence  lies  in  killing 
the  scales  as  they  hatch  and  begin  to 
spread  out  from  the  mother  shells. 


to  branches  of  trees  with  a   brush 
remedy  for  bark  li 
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THE  YULflN  IHflONOLIfl. 

( Magnolia  conspicua. ) 
Perhaps  among  hardy  Japanese  and 
Chinese  magnolias  this  is  the  widest 
known  and  most  prized  of  all,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  Over  fortv 
years  ago  there  stood  on  the  grounds  of 
the  late  A.  T  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  tree,  per- 
haps it  may  be  there  yet.  So  attractive 
was  this  grand  tree  when  in  bloom  that 
travellers  on  the  Hudson  were  enchanted 
by  its  beauty,  many  of  whom  could  not 
understand  what  tree  it  could  be.  It  is  a 
very  early  and  profuse  bloomer,  of  the 
purest  white,  with  a  strong  peculiar  fra- 
grance. The  specimen  herewith  shown  is 
growing  in  my  nursery  here  and  is  18  feet 
high.  ToHN  Saul. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  very  pretty  tree  of  the  Vulan  magno- 
lia as  grown  at  Dosoris  was  shown  in 
Gardening,  May  15,  '94,  page  289,  and 
a  pretty  full  reference  is  given  there  to 
garden  magnolias  in  general.  In  that 
article  we  credited  several  species  to 
Japan,  for  instance  Magnolia  ohovata, 
M.  Watsoiii,  M.  parvlffora,  and  M.  stel- 
lata,  but  now  comes  Prof  Sargent  in  his 
"Forest  Flora  of  Japan"  and  tells  us  that 
these  are  found  in  Japan  onlv  as  garden 
plants,  and  that  they  properly  belong  to 
China  or  Corea.  In  japan  there  are  only 
three  magnolias  that  are  indisputablv 
native  of  that  country,  they  are  Magno- 
lia hypoleuca,  a  timber  tree  from  the 
"damp  rich  forests  which  cover  the  low 
rolling  hills  of  Yezo."  There  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  it  in  cultivation  in  this 
country,  and  probably  the  finest  is  that 
of  Dosoris.  Magnolia  Kobus,  often 
known  in  gardens  as  M.  Tburheri  "is  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  the  forests  that 
clothe  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sapparo."  Although  a  vigorous  and 
handsome  tree  in  our  gardens  it  doesn't 
take  a  front  rank  among  "flowering" 
magnolias,  for  its  blossoms  are  smallish 
and  not  very  numerously  produced.  The 
third  species  isMagnolla  sallclfolla."  On 
Mount  Hakkoda  it  is  a  common  plant 
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about  2,000  feet  to  3,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  is  not  in  cultivation  so  far  as 
we  know,  except  a  few  little  seedlings  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum." 

But  don't  let  these  rare  plants  bother 
you,  nor  the  country  in  which  they  are 
indigenous,  if  you  \i  ant  a  beautiful  mag- 
nolia and  one  that  will  live  and  do  well 
in  your  garden  try  the  Yulan  magnolia, 
the  subject  of  our  illustration.  You  can 
buy  it  from  most  any  prominent  nursery- 
man. In  rigorous  localities  where  it  isn't 
hardy  get  Magnolia  hypoleuca  and  try  it. 


fl    HEDGE  PLANT. 

Within  the  past  few  years  our  people 
have  built  a  church  and  a  parsonage  on 
the  same  plot  of  ground.  It  is  at  theedge 
of  a  village  and  extends  200x250  feet 
along  the  public  road.  We  need  a  lence 
along  the  road.  There  are  not  many 
cattle  to  be  kept  out,  but  some  pass 
every  day  during  the  summer.  We  have 
been  thinking  ol  a  hedge.  We  would  not 
care  to  have  anything  of  rampant 
growth.  As  there  is  a  row  of  Norway 
spruce  for  a  windbreak  a  short  space 
inside  the  fence  evergreens  would  hardly 
suit.  Our  soil  is  sand  and  clay  mixed.  It 
retains  water  during  the  winter  and 
spring  and  gets  qxiite  hard  during  the 
summer.  We  have  been  thinking  of  the 
barberry  and  Japan  quince  (Cydonia 
Japonica)  either  alone  or  mingled. 

Do  you  think  they  will  give  satisfac- 
tion? If  not  what  would  you  suggest? 
Would  like  to  have  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  way  of  treating  the  soil  and  plant- 
ing to  get  best  results.  H.  K.  S. 

Middle  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Japan  quince  will  make  a  very 
beautiful  hedge  but  it  will  not  be  of  the 
upright  fence-like  order,  it  will  be  about 
as  broad  as  high.  The  barberry  will  also 
make  a  nice  hedge  but  it  will  have  an  air 
of  commonness  you  may  not  like.  In 
either  case  you  should  run  a  couple  of 
strands  of  wire  along  the  row  and  let  the 
hedge  plants  grow  up  about  them.  The 
common  privet  will  make  as  pretty  a 
hedge  plant  as  any  and  it  is  hardier  than 
the  Californian  one.  By  keeping  it  cut 
well  down  when  it  is  young  it  can  be  kept 
very  stocky  and  within  bounds  to  suit 
most  any  purpose.  All  of  these  three 
make  reliable  ornamental  hedge  plants, 
and  there  are  many  others  as  Spiraea 
Thunbergii,  altha;as,  Madame  Plantier 
roses,  honeysuckles  trained  on  a  low  fence 
that  could  be  made  to  answer  and  look 
very  beautiful,  much  depending  upon  the 
operator,  and  the  situation.  Sand  and 
clay  mixed  should  be  a  soil  good  enough 
for  most  any  shrubprovidingitisdrained, 
deeply  worked  and  intermixed  with 
manure  to  keep  it  open  as  well  as  fertilize 
it.  If  it  retains  water  during  the  winter 
and  spring  it  should  be  drained,  else 
sappy  growth,  immatured  wood,  and 
winter-killing  are  likelj-  to  be  the  result. 
If  it  gets  hard  in  summer  you  must  keep 
it  well  unfastened  with  a  hoe,  or  if  you 
prefer  it,  mulch  it. 


Magnolia  speciosa  is  hardy  at 
CHICAGO.-In  the  spring  of]  895  Ellwanger 
&  Barry  shipped  to  a  neighbor  here  in  this 
town  a  small  Magnolia  speciosa,  which 
pas^^ed  safely  through  the  severe  winter 
following,  as  well  as  last  winter,  in  each 
instance  unprotected  in  any  manner,  and 
this  spring  rewarded  the  "owner  with  a 
few  blooms.  The  situation  where  planted 
is  somewhat  sheltered.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised at  this.  [Magnolia  speciosa  is  one 
of  the  same  set  of  hybrids  to  which  Sou- 
langcana  belongs,    the  original  parents 


being  M.  conspicua  and  M.  ohovata. 
Alexandrina  and  Norbertii  also  belong  to 
the  same  set.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised 
that  speciosa  has  proven  hardy  at 
Chicago,  neither  will  we  be  astonished  if 
youyet  find  that,  given  favorable  environ 
ment,  the  other  sorts  named  may  also 
survive  your  rigorous  and  changeable 
climate— Ed  ]  W.  C.  E. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

PLANTS  IN  BLOOM  JULY  8. 

The  Koempferi  irises  are  now  mostly 
past,  but  while  they  lasted  they  were 
verj'  fine;  they  have  very  large  flowers 
and  a  wonderful  variety  of  color,  and 
they  are  of  easy. growth  and  soon  form 
large  clumps. 

Spiriea  palmata  with  its  large  heads  of 
crimson  flowers  is  very  fine;  it  is  one  of 
the  good  things  that  every  one  should 
have;  itgoes  nicely  with  S.Arunciis,  which 
has  creamy  white  flowers;  they  grow 
about  four  feet  high. 

Alstroweria  aiirantiaca  (Peruvian  lily) 
with  its  clusters  of  orange  yellow  flowers 
is  very  nice;  it  grows  about  two  feet  high 
and  a  clump  of  it  in  the  border  is  quite 
showy. 

Milla  biffora,  a  beautiful  small  bulbous 
plant  of  easy  growth,  if  treated  the  same 
as  we  do  with  gladiolus,  does  nicely;  the 
flowers  are  ptire  white,  star  shaped,  on 
long  slender  stems.  Calochortits  Plum- 
wene  is  another  bulbous  plant  now  in 
flower;  it  was  wintered  over  in  the  frame 
with  the  Oncocyclus  irises  and  has  done 
very  well. 

We  have  had  a  nice  show  of  early  lilies. 
L.  Brownii  was  very  fine.  It  is  a  lovely 
lily  and  one  that  every  one  should  have; 
it  is  easy  to  grow  and  its  flowers  are 
large,  about  six  inches  long;  inside  of  the 
flower  is  pi're  white,  outside  brownish. 
L.  excelsum  grew  about  four  feet  high 
and  had  beautiful  buff  colored  blossoms; 
it  is  nearly  past.  L.  auratuni  and  some 
of  its  varieties  are  now  in  nice  flower;  it 
makes  a  good  show  in  the  garden,  its 
flowers  are  so  large  and  they  are  very 
sweet.  L.  candidum  has  been  making  a 
great  show;  a  border  of  it  here  was  a  fine 
sight,  but  it  is  now  getting  past.  L. 
Canadense  and  some  of  its  varieties  are 
in  good  flower;  although  there  is  any 
amount  of  it  in  the  fields  here  a  few  in  the 
garden  are  not  amiss.  L.  croceuw.  al- 
though a  common  lily  is  yet  one  of  the 
best;  its  large  orange  crimson  flowers 
dotted  with  black  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  showy  lilies  we  have  in  the  garden. 
L.  Hansoni  and  L.  pardalimim  were 
both  good  but  are  now  past. 

The  platj'codons,  now  in  good  flower 
are  very  showy  border  plants  -,  nd  easily 
raised  from  seed.  P.  grand itloruni,  both 
blue  and  white  sorts,  grows  about  two 
feet  high  and  has  Urge  bell-shaped  flow- 
ers. P.  Mariesi  grows  only  about  ten 
inches  high,  but  has  flowers  as  large  as 
thoseof grandifloruw.  Hollyhocks, single 
j.nd  double  are  now  at  their  b<!St,  and 
would  make  a  great  show  in  the  garden 
if  the  disease  of  the  leaves  would  only 
keep  away.  Hemerocallis  Thunbergii 
(yellow  day  lily)  is  in  nice  bloom  and 
makes  a  great  show.  H.  fulva,  the  tawny 
day  lily,  is  also  in  good  flower;  it  has  nat- 
uralized itself  along  thesidesof  the  roads. 
Funkia  lancifolia  is  making  a  show  of 
large  spikes  of  lavender  flowers,  and  F. 
ovatn  is  also  in  good  flower;  it  has  large 
spikes  of  lilac  colored  blossoms,  lucca 
filamentosa  is  making  a  good  display-;  its 
large  panicles  of  creamy  white  flowers 
are  very  conspicuous  in  the  garden. 


Monarda  didyma  is  still  in  nice  flower, 
its  showy  heads  of  scarlet  flowers  being 
quite  attractive.  Coronilla  varia  is  in 
full  bloom;  it  is  a  good  plant  to  cover  any 
out  of  the  way  place,  as  it  grows  very 
fast  and  spreads  over  the  ground;  it  has 
pea-shaped  flowers.  Achillea  Ptarmica 
is  full  of  dense  heads  of  small  double 
white  flowers;  thev  are  nice  for  cutting 
and  last  a  long  time.  The  phloxes  are 
now  blooming  nicely  but  it  will  be  a  week 
or  two  before  thej'  are  at  their  best. 

An  arch  of  Clematis  Jackwanni  is  in 
fine  glory,  its  large  purple  flowers  are 
very  showy.  Clematis  Flammula  is  be- 
ginning to  bloom;  it  has  large  h  ads  of 
pure  white,  fleecy,  fragrant  flowers,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  grow.  Hall's  Japan 
honeysuckle  is  in  fine  flower;  it  is  one  of 
the  best  vines  we  have  for  covering  arbors, 
we  have  a  lot  of  arches  covered  with  it 
and  it  looks  very  well. 

Mahwah,  N.  J.  David  Fraser. 


THE  WILD  GflRDBN. 

The  spring  wild  garden  with  its  gay 
hosts  of  countless  flowers  bedecking  the 
fresh  and  verdant  turf  presents  only  one 
aspect  of  this  delightful  phase  of  garden- 
ing. As  the  season  advances  bringing  in 
its  train  new  types  and  forms  of  beauty 
some  of  these  likewise  may  be  happily 
wedded  to  an  otherwise  unadorned  spot 
and  receive  added  charms  from  their  en- 
vironment, if  the  union  is  complete;  in 
short,  if  the  plants  selected  are  adapted 
to  the  spot.  Aye,  and  how  delightfully 
varied  some  gardens  might  be  if  only  the 
vegetation  was  selected  by  reason  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  spot,  but  we  are  all  so 
conventional  that  we  grade,  drain  and 
otherwise  set  up  a  uniformity  of  condi- 
tions which  imposes  limitations  in  the 
choice  of  plants.  I  will  presuppose  a 
moist  spot  existing  in  some  corner  of  the 
garden  grounds,  perhaps  a  small  pond,  a 
tiny  stream  or  even  but  a  damp  ditch. 
The  general  impulse  is  to  drain  it,  but  let 
us  take  it  as  it  is;  develop  its  beauty 
along  the  lines  made  possible  solely  by  a 
superabundance  of  water  and  see  what 
flowers  we  may  plant  and  enjoy  there 
that  need  no  more  care  nor  cultivation 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  wood  lily  or 
moccasin  flower  in  the  moist  leafy  hollows 
of  our  woods. 

There  is  one  family  adapted  to  such  a 
moist  spot  that  we  can  rarely  do  justice 
to  in  our  hot  exposed  flower  borders.  I 
allude  to  the  TroUius  or  globe  flowers; 
giant  double  buttercups  as  handsome  as 
any  flower  of  their  time,  yet  very  little 
grown  in  gardens.  There  are  several 
kinds  having  minor  variations  of  form 
and  color,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is 
enough  to  take  the  European  and  Asiatic 
species  and  plant  a  bold  colony  of  each 
right  into  the  coarse  grass  that  usually 
grows  along  the  stream  or  ditch  bank. 
Some  years  ago  after  vainly  trying  'or  a 
couple  of  seasons  to  keep  clean  the  moist 
banks  of  a  ditch  that  intersected  a  shrub- 
bery we  abandoned  it  to  nature  and  be- 
gan trying  to  adapt  the  plants  to  it. 
The  globe  flowers  were  first  planted  and 
before  long  they  simply  asserted  their 
vigor  by  elbowing  out  enough  grass  to 
make  room  for  their  own  ample  tufts  of 
leafage,  whilst  for  the  past  six  3'ears  they 
have  given  a  two  months'  picture  of  gol- 
den beauty  that  is  a  joy  and  a  revelation 
to  all  who  behold  it.  These  great  double 
buttercups  in  nature  fringe  the  cool 
mountain  streams,  yet  when  brought 
into  gardens  they  are  usually  condemned 
to  languish  in  ths  sunny  borders  that 
alone  are  thought  to  be  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  flowers.  Likewise  suitable  are 
the  graceful  meadow  rues  (Thalictnini) 
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w  th  leafage  as  ele  ant  as  the  maiden- 
hair fern  and  tall  branching  heads  of 
feathery  bloom. 

The  spiraea  family,  too,  offers  several 
noble  species  that  in  snch  a  spot  find  con- 
ditions conducive  to  their  strongest 
growth  and  greatest  floral  beauty. 
Wherethe  globe  flowers  above  mentioned 
are  growing  there  is  also  a  long-spread- 
ing colonyofthedouble-flowered  meadow 
sweet  {Spirxa  Ulmaria  ff. pi.) that f\\\s  the 
ditch  with  a  drift  of  white  blossoms  from 
midsummer  onwards  for  several  weeks. 
Add  to  this  the  great  Sp/ra?a  Aruncus  and 
the  giant  Asiatic  meadow  sweet  {S.  gi- 
gantea)  whose  great  snowy  plumes  of 
blossoms  are  poised  on  leafx  stems  6  feet 
or  more  in  height,  when  the  plant  is 
grown  near  water  and  you  have  a  trio  of 
the  finest  of  this  family,  all  white,  how- 
ever. Equally  essential  and  just  as  much 
at  home  in  the  situation  is  the  queen  of 
the  prairies  {Spinea  renusta),  a  lovely 
plant  with  handsome  plumes  of  rosy 
flowers,  also  S.  pa/mata,  the  latter  usu- 
al!}' coddled  because  thought  tender,  but 
as  hardy  as  the  rest  and  as  well  able  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Last,  but  very  far 
from  least  in  this  present  selection,  are 
several  members  of  the  great  iris  family, 
than  which  no  more  important  group  ex- 
ists of  flowers  for  the  outdoor  garden.  It 
would  take  all  the  available  space  of  a 
number  of  Gardening  to  do  justice  to  the 
iris  group,  even  then  one  could  only  mar- 
shal and  pass  them  in  brief  review  from 
the  lovely  sorts  that  set  their  cushions  of 
leaf  and  flower  on  the  ground  up  to  the 
stately  species  that  reach  the  height  of 
man.  '  7ns  Gerwanica  is  easily  natural- 
ized in  a  moist  spot,  but  the  species  that 
has  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  the  most  graceful  and  delightful 
effects  is  Jris  Sibirka.  A  quantity  of  this 
was  planted  beside  a  ditch  among  very- 
coarse  grass,  and  never  after  tended,  yet 
every  year  there  comes  up  hundreds  of 
tall,'slender,  erect  stems  bearing  numbers 
of  its  rich  blue  flowers.  Only  when  flow- 
ering is  the  presence  of  this  iris  visible,  as 
its  ample  tufts  of  narrow  grassy  leaves 
are  when  flowerless  hardly  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  grass  that  grows  on  the  spot. 
That  gorgeous  iris  from  Japan  /.  Kccmp- 
feri  now  attracting  attention  is  pre-emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  conditions  we  have 
under  notice;  in  fact  ten  times  happier 
there  than  when  gasping  for  water  in  the 


open  sunn\-  border.  Iris  ochroleuca  is 
one  of  the  giants  of  its  tribe,  loving  to 
have  its  roots  in  perpetual  moisture,  and 
the  finest  group  of  it  I  know  is  in  a  wood 
among  sedges  and  other  vegetation  in- 
dicative of  a  water-logged  soil. 
Madison,  N.  J.  A.  Herrincton. 


DELFfllNIUIHS. 

The  illustration  h  re  given  represents  a 
bed  of  garden  hybrid  larkspurs  (delphin- 
iums) when  in  their  prime  early  in  June 
of  the  present  year.  The  flower  spikes  of 
some  are  over  a  foot  long  and  reach  a 
height  of  6  feet.  Th  s  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  and  easily  trown  perennials  we 
have,  embracing  many  colors,  ranging 
from  a  light  to  a  rich  metallic  blue.  Some 
of  the  English  double  forms  are  most  ex- 
quisitely colored,  presenting  indescribable 
dainty  hues  of  porcelain  blue  and  indis- 
tinct shell  pink,  forming  spikes  of  flowers 
as  compact  as  the  spike  of  the  cat-tail. 

Being  tall  growers  and  subject  to  the 
havoc  of  wind  and  rain  they  require  secure 
staking. 

These  stools  are  nearly  three  feet  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  each  plant  having 
four  cane  stalks  about  three  feet  high 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  square  around 
them.  Strong  string  is  then  run  around 
them  from  stake  to  stake  and  occasion- 
ally a  string  is  run  through  the  plant  to 
an  opposite  stake  in  order  to  divide  the 
flower  spikes  more  evenly.  One  good 
stem  is  left  outside  the  string  at  each 
stake  and  then  tied  to  it— thus  hiding 
nearly  all  traces  of  their  support.  It  is 
now  a  month  since  this  picture  was 
taken,  yet  they  still  present  a  favorable 
appearance.  When  through  blooming 
they  will  be  cut  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground,  and  while  looking  a  little 
ragged  for  a  week  or  so  they  will  send  up 
new  shoots  and  again  bloom  in  the  fall, 
but  not  as  profuseh-.  tinless  well  watered 
they  are  apt  to  become  somewhat  naked 
at  the  base,  and  it  is  best  toprovidesome 
pleasing  border.  In  this  case  the  Alle- 
gheny plumy  bheding  heart,  Dicentra 
exlmia  is  used,  its  fern-like  foliage  being 
fresh  and  clean  the  whole  season  through. 
Handsome  and  attractive  as  these  lark- 
spurs are  one  must  not  be  without  the 
more  delicate  appearing  Delphinium  Chi- 
nense  in  its  single  forms.  The  clearness  in 
tone  of  its  colors  are  without  a  parallel, 


especially  the  deep  blue  form.  Both  of 
this  class  of  larkspurs  are  perfectly  hardy, 
but  repav  a  good  winter  mulching  of 
manure.  '  W.  C.  Egan. 

Illinois. 


FLOWER    GARDEN   NOTES. 

(U'lLLAiu's  Carnations.  I  have  not 
seen  these  catalogued  except  bv  a  Boston 
firm  (Schlegel  &  Fottler),  While  they  do 
not  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed,  they 
are  perfectly  hardy  with  a  slight  covering 
of  leaves.  The  plant  it.self  and  the  calyx 
of  the  flower  are  exactly  like  carnations, 
but  I  have  not  found  anj'  double  flowers 
among  mine.  The  handsome  colors  and 
delicious  perfume  make  them  a  desirable 
.•ie()uisition  to  the  garden,  and  they  are 
tar  more  beautiful,  in  my  estimation, 
than  the  Marguerite  carnations,  with 
which  personally  I  have  never  had  any 
striking  success. 

Pink,  Her  Majesty.  While  it  is  true 
that  he  flowers  are  large  and  full,  they 
are  worthless  to  me  on  account  of  split- 
ting the  calyx.  I  have  several  large 
clumps  which  bloomed  profusely,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  was  one  perfect  flower 
among  them.  Is  this  usual?  [Alas,  ithas 
been  our  experience  too. — En] 

Pink  New  Mound.  Although  the  flow- 
ers are  small  and  single,  yet  I  consider  it 
much  superior  to  the  above. 

Nasturtiu.ms,  Mme.  Gunther's  Hy- 
brid. I  bought  several  packets  of  seed 
from  a  very  reliable  house,  and  ought  to 
have  got  the  genuine  article.  If  I  have,  I 
cannot  see  that  they  are  any  better  than 
many  of  the  finer  sorts  of  the  ortlinarj' 
climbing  nasturtiums.  [Again  this  has 
been  our  experience  too,  in  fact,  after  hav- 
ing the  plants  come  into  bloom  we  could 
not  help  exclaiming  "What  on  earth  is  all 
the  fuss  about!"— Ed.] 

Citrus  trifoliata.  Ought  these  to 
blossom  when  they  are  5  vearsold,  about 
3  feet  high,  planted  in  light  rich  soil,  get- 
ting about  three  or  fourhours  sun  a  day? 
Only  the  tip  ends  hurt  during  the  winter. 
[We  have  seen  plants  3  or  4  feet  high  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York  bloom 
nicely,  but  how  oldthev  were  we  couldn't 
tell.  Plants  we  had  at  Dosoris  3  feet 
high  and  bushy,  and  much  older  than  five 
years  didn't  blossom.  Although  it  can  be 
had  to  live  over  winter  about  New  York, 
it  is  not  reliably  hardy  there,  no  matter 
what  mav  be  written  to  the  contrarv  — 
Ed.] 

CiMICIFUGA  racemosa.  I  know  of  kw 
plants  which  would  make  a  more  effect- 
ive art  study  than  this.  The  plant  itself 
IS  about  18  inches  high,  of  graceful  ap- 
pearance and  pretty  foliage.  The  flower 
stem  is  from  2  to  3"  feet  taller,  with  two 
clusters  of  leaves  at  equal  distances  up.  At 
the  end  of  the  stem  appears  a  cluster  of 
serpentine  racemes  of  very  fine  white 
flowers,  hanging  in  all  directions.  The 
fragrance  is  agreeable  to  some,  to  others 
not.  The  root  was  planted  last  April, 
and  it  has  grown  well  in  a  moist  spot, 
with  only  a  few  hours  of  the  morning 
sun.  I  have  yet  to  discover  any  insect 
enemies  it  may  have.  [It  is  one"  of  the 
most  effective  and  easily  grown  of  all  our 
native  plants,  in  bloom  now,  long  lived, 
and  easily  transplanted.  But  verj-  few' 
people  have  it  in  their  gardens.  A  few- 
miles  out  of  Long  Island  Citv,  in  a  wet 
wood,  on  the  left  hand  side  of'the  railroad 
going  east,  you  will  find  this  plant  in 
great  abundance.  It  also  grows  in  our 
dry  clayey,  hilly  woods  near  Pittsburg, 
and  we  have  a  good  deal  of  it  in  Schenley 
Park,  both  wild  and  in  a  cultivated  state. 
It  grows  both  in  damp  and  drv  places, 
but  in  dry  exposed  situations  it"  needs  ;i 
little  shade;  in  ordinarily  damp  ground  it 
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thrives  perfectly  in  open  sunshine.— Ed.] 
Inula  ensifolia  is  now  in  bloom.  It 
is  like  a  single  daisy,  with  yellow  center 
and  lavender  rav  florets.  I  suppose  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  must  be  when  it  has 
formed  large  clumps  and  is  covered  with 
flowers.  Looking  at  mv  year  old  plants 
from  seed,  I  cannot  see  anything  to  justify 
the  exaggerated  encomiums  I  have  read 
in  some  catalogues. 

Pentstemon  barbatus,  TORREvi  and 
P.  spECiosrs.  With  their  long  upright 
spikes  of  brilliant  vermilion  pendent 
flowers,  these  make  a  fine  show.  But  1 
can  see  no  difference  between  the  two, 
except  that  speciosus  is  a  little  larger. 
Has  the  sin  of  substitution  been  prac- 
tised upon  me  at  the  nursery?  They  are 
not  troubled  bv  insects.  {Pentsmon  spe- 
ciosus is  a  very  beautiful  blue  flowered 
plant  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  barba- 
tus or  Torrev/.— Ed  ] 

BoccoNiA  CORDATA.  What  a  grand 
display  large  clumps  of  this  are  now  mak- 
ing with  their  tall  panicles  of  feathery 
white  flowers.  But  what  a  fearful 
spreader  it  is  from  the  roots.  I  have 
never  found  an  insect  of  any  kind  on  it. 

[A.  fine  bold  plant  and  very  hardy,  but 
a  pestiferous  one  so  far  as  spreading  at 
the  root  is  concerned,  in  fact  while  excel- 
lent to  naturalize  in  wild  places  where 
one  would  use  the  tawny  day  lily  it  is  a 
subject  we  should  disadvise  our  readers 
introducing  into  their  flower  borders. 
Seeds  are  slow  to  start,  but  with  care 
and  patience  we  can  get  up  a  stock  of 
plants  in  this  way;  from  division  or 
pieces  of  the  roots  "is  the  usual  mode  of 
propagation.— Ep.]       L.  C.  L.  Jordan. 

Bergen- Point,  N.  J.,  July  G,  1S96. 


RfllSlNO  HftRDY  FERENNIfllS  FROM  SEED. 

The  raising  of  hardy  perennials  and 
biennials  from  seed  is  quite  an  interesting 
work  for  amateurs  and  one  that  all  lovers 
offiowers  should  indulge  in.  The  most 
of  these  plants  are  of  easy  culture  and  as 
no  greenhouse  is  needed  the  amateur  with 
small  means  can  do  it  just  as  good  as  the 
gardener  with  a  lot  ot  glasshouses.  We 
raise  a  great  many  of  them  here  and  find 
it  verv  interesting  work.  Some  may 
think  that  it  is  a  long  time  to  wait  to  see 
these  plants  bloom,  but  if  a  few  are  sown 
every  year  vou  will  always  have  some- 
thing new  to  look  at  from  eariy  spring 
till  late  in  fall.  It  is  also  a  cheap  way  to 
fill  your  garden  with  choice  plants  that 
will  last  for  years. 

The  way  I  raise  them  is  quite  simple 
and  still  successful.  I  use  small  boxes 
twelve  inches  by  ten,  and  two  inches 
deep.  In  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  I  put 
soil  that  has  been  put  through  a  half  inch 
sieve,  say  three  parts  loam  to  one  of  old 
rotted  manure;  put  an  inch  and  half  of 
this  in  bottom  of  box,  then  fine  prepared 
soil  that  has  been  put  through  a  quarter 
inch  sieve  on  top,  filling  the  box  level, 
then  press  it  down  firm  with  a  small  piece 
of  board  and  sow  the  seeds.  If  the  seeds 
are  very  small  I  use  a  small  sieve  made 
of  fly  netting  to  put  the  soil  through  to 
cover  the  seeds.  Have  the  soil  you  cover 
with  as  open  as  possible,  for  instance  soil 
with  leaf  mould  and  old  mushroom 
manure  freelv  mixed  I  find  the  best,  but 
any  open  soi'l  will  do.  After  the  seeds  are 
sown  and  lightly  covered  press  them 
down  firmly  with  a  board  and  the  work 
is  done.  1  then  put  the  boxes  in  a  shady 
frame  and  keep  it  close  till  the  little  seed- 
lings appear,  then  remove  them  to  more 
light  and  let  them  have  plenty  of  air. 
When  they  are  large  enough  I  prick 
them  into  other  boxes  and  put  them  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  garden,  but  not  under 
the  siiadc  of  trees,  asthcrc  they  will  draw 


too  much,  they  can  then  be  handled  at  any 
time.  .         . 

Some  gardeners  sow  the  seed  right  in 
the  frame,  I  have  tried  both  ways  and 
find  boxes  the  best  to  sow  in,  as  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  seeds  do  not  all  come 
up  at  once  and  you  can  remove  them 
from  the  close  frame  to  more  airy  quar- 
ters as  soon  as  the  seeds  come  up,  whereas 
if  sown  in  a  frame  you  would  have  to 
give  them  all  the  same  treatment.  If 
boxes  are  not  handy  at  prickingoff  time, 
a  prepared  bed  will  do  as  well,  making  it 
in  some  half  shadv  spot  in  the  garden, 
and  shading  the  plants  for  a  few  days 
when  the  sun  is  on  them.  About  the  15th 
of  September  plant  them  in  the  garden 
where  thev  are  to  bloom,  or  if  the  garden 
is  full  of'summer  flowering  plants  put 
them  in  beds  in  the  vegetable  garden  to 
be  planted  out  in  eariy  spring  and  give 
them  a  light  covering  of  strawy  manure 
to  keep  sudden  changes  of  the  weather 
awav  from  them. 

I  will  now  give  the  name  of  some  varie- 
ties that  will  give  you  a  good  show  of 
flowers  from  earlv  spring  till  late  in  the 
fall,  naming  them  as  they  flower  through 
the  season. 

Alyssum  saxatile,  this  growsabout  one 
foot  high  and  has  a  mass  of  bright  golden 
yellow  flowers. 

Dianthus  barbatus  (sweet  william),  a 
common  flower  but  one  of  our  best  early 
summer  flowering  plants. 

Delphiniums,  both  double  and  single, 
these  grow  three  to  five  feet  high  and  the 
colors  run  through  all  shades  of  blue  to 
white. 

,4qu//cg-;a  (columbine),  these  grow  one 
to  four  feet  high  and  the  colors  run  from 
deep  blue  to  white. 

Salvia  argentea,  this  has  large  silvery 
leaves  and  handsome  spikes  of  pure  white 
flowers  three  feet  high. 

Verbascum  Phlomoides  grows  five  feet 
high  and  has  large  spikes  of  yellow  flow- 
ers.   It  is  a  biennial. 

Oriental  poppies,  these  grows  about 
three  feet  high  and  have  large  scarlet 
flowers. 

Campanula  persicsefolia,  this  grows 
about  three  feet  high  and  has  large 
bell  shaped  flowers,  white  and  blue. 
Campanula  Traclielium, about4,  feet  high 
with  large  spikes  of  purple  flowers. 
Campanula  rotundilolia,  one  foot  high, 
clusters  of  blue  flowers,  Canterbury-bells, 
grow  about  three  feet  high,  flowers  bell 
shaped;  all  colors  from  deep  blue  to  pure 
white,  biennial. 

Gvpsophila  paniculata,  two  feet  high, 
has"  graceful  small  white  flowers  and  is 
fine  for  cutting. 

Digitalis,  fox  gloves,  four  feet  high,  all 
colors  except  blue. 

Gaillardia,  mixed  varieties,  grow  one 
and  one-half  feet  high,  color  red  and 
yellow. 

Platycodon  grandiHorum  three  feet 
high,  showy  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  P/atj- 
codon  Mariesi,  one  foot  high,  flowers 
also  blue  or  white. 

Rudbeckia  speciosa,  3  feet  high,  yellow 
flowers. 

Agrostemma  F/os-/ov/s,  eighteen  inches 
high,  pink  flowers. 

Hollyhock  grows  six  feet  high,  all 
colors,  single  and  double. 

CEnothera  (Lamarckiana) ,  three  feet, 
large  yellow  flowers,  biennial. 

Lrcbnis  Haageana,  mixed  hybrids,  one 
foot  high  all  shades  of  white  and  red. 
Lychnis  Chalcedonica,  three  feet,  scarlet 
pink  or  white  flowers. 

Po(eHty//a,  mixed  varieties,  grows  about 
two  feet  high. 

Anemone  Japonica,  two  feet,  red  or 
white  flowers. 


These  if  sown  now  will  give  good  sized 
plants  for  next  year's  work.  The  Canter- 
bury bells  would  be  the  better  of  a  frame 
over  them  in  the  winter.  Pansies  daisies, 
and  forget-me-nots  will  not  need  to  be 
sown  till  near  the  end  of  August. 

David  Fkaskk. 

Mountain  Side  Farm,  Mahwah,  .\.  J. 


PRINCIPAL   BEDDING   PlflNTS  USED  IN  C«l- 
OflOO  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

FLOWKKING    PLANTS. 

The  geranium  is  more  largely  used  than 
any  other  genus,  and  the  leading  vari.- 
ties  noted  are: 
Single  white:  Mrs.  G.  M  Garr. 
Semi-double  white:  Mine.  A.  delaClicv- 
alier.  La  Favorite. 

Single  pink:  Ben  Schroeder,  the  best  of 
its  color. 

Semi-double  pink:  Emile  de  Girardin, 
Mme.  Messenger. 

Single  bright  scarlet:  Gen.  Grant,  Rev. 
Watkins,  Meteor,  Gettysburg,  Glory  of 
Poitevine,  W.  A.  Chalfant. 

Single  rosy  scarlet:  Alfred  Tennyson, 
probably  the  best  single  red  geranium. 

Semi-double  bright  scarlet:  Pres.  Leon 
Simon,    one  of  the  best,   Mme.   Bruant, 
Guillan  Mongelle. 
Semi-double  rosy  scarlet:  J.   K.  Lowell. 
Semi-double  dark  red:  S.  A.  Nutt,  a  de- 
cided favorite. 

Single  salmon  or  shrimp  pink:  Beauty 
of  Poitevine,   Mrs.   E.  G.  Hill,  Gloire  d"e 
Caboiay. 
Semi-double  salmon:  Dr.  Jacoby. 
Variegated  leaved:  Moi-ntain  of  Snow, 
Earl  Roslyn,  Mme.  Salleroi. 
Sweet  scented:  Rose  geranium. 
Other  flowering  plants  used  include: 
Ageratum,  var.  Cope's  Pet. 
Alyssum,  Tom  Thumb. 
Asters,  mostly  of  the  Victoria  strain. 
Begonias  Vernon  and  semperflorens. 
Browallia  elata. 
Candytuft,  giant  strain. 
Celosia   or   cockscomb,    var.    Tlionip- 
sonii  and  dwarf  Pres.  Thiers. 
Calendula,  in  variety. 
Cornflowers  in  many  shades  and  colors. 
Daisy,  Queen  of  Belgium. 
Dianthus,  var.  Heddewiegii. 
English  daisies. 
Feverfew. 

Globe  amaranth,  both  white  and  crim- 
son. 

Hollyhocks,  double  and  single  and  in 
many  colors. 

Helianthus.  in  variety,  but  mostly  the 
double  perennial. 
Lobelia,  var.  Paxtoniana  and   lirinns. 
Marigold,  var.  tall  African,  both  lemon 
yellow  and  orange  colored. 
Marigold,  var.  French. 
Mignonette,  var.  Machet. 
Nasturtium,  var.   Dwarf  and     Lobb's 
tall. 
Pansies  in  many  popular  strains. 
Petunias,  single  in  plain,  blotched  and 
frilled  varieties. 

Phlox  Drummundi,   and    var.  Star  of 
Ouedlinberg. 
Salvia  splendens. 
Snapdragons,  mixed  colors. 
Ten  weeks  stock,  in  variety. 
Torenia  Fournieri  compacta. 
Vinca  rosea  and  var.  alba 
Verbena,  white,  scarlet,   dark  red  and 
pink.    Nearly  every  gardener  has  a  set 
selected    from    unnamed    seedlings    and 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Zinnias,  in  variety  especially  scarlet 
shades  of  velvety  texture  but  nameless, 
being  selected  seedlings  kept  distinct  and 
reproduced  from  seed. 
Zinnia,  var.  the  new  dwarf. 
Cannas  hold  an  important  place  in 
summer  bedding  in  and  around  Chicago 
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h-^caiise  they  do  well  and  are  effective. 
The  prominent  varieties  are:  Mnie.  Crozv 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  scarlet  bordered 
vi^ith  gold;  J.  D.  Cabos,  light  scarlet;  J. 
C.  Vaughan,  darker  scarlet,  Alphonse 
Bouvier  and  Chas.  Henderson,  darkest 
scarlet;  Egandale,  dark  red;  Florence 
Vaughan,  yellow  with  scarlet  dots;  Nich- 
olson, vellow;  Paul  Marquant,  salmon. 
Of  these  J.  D.  Cabos,  J.  C.  Vaughan  and 
Egandale  have  bronzed  or  purplish  foliage 
and  they  would  look  well  grown  together 
were  it  not  that  the  flowers  of  Egandale 
do  not  harmonize  in  color  with  that  of 
the  other  two— Vaughan  and  Cabos  shad- 
ing together  perfectly. 

FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

Variegated  geraniums:  Mme.  Salleroi, 
Mountain  of  Snow,  Earl  Rqslyn. 

Altemanthas:  A.  rosea.  A.  aurea,  A. 
aurea  nana,  A.  paronychioides,  A.  versi- 
color, A.  latifolia,  the  latter  being  especi- 
ally liked  as  a  border  plant. 

Coleus:  Her  Majesty,  Golden  Bedder, 
Fire  Brand,  Velvet  Mantle,  Acme,  Ver- 
schaffeltii.  Admiral,  Wonderful,  Spotted 
Gem,  Jay  Gould,  South  Park  Gem,  Bril- 
liant. 

Glaucous  leaved:  Cineraria  maritima 
candidissima,  Centaurea  jrymnocarpa, 
Ecbeveria  glauca. 

G  ay-green  plants:  Santolina.dullgreen 
and  variegated  thyme. 

Plain  green  plants:  Sedum  acre,  Othonna 
crassifolia,  Sempcrvivum  soholiferum. 

Vel'ow  plants:  Pyrethrum  aureum  or 
golden  feverfew;  (see  also  coleus  and 
altemantheras.) 

Red,  or  red  and  yellow:  Acalypha  Wil- 
kesiana,  A.  tricolor,  Iresine  Lindeni,  I. 
wetallica,  Ecbeveria  rosea,  E.  metallica, 
Oxalis  tropieoloides. 

Both  plain  and  variegated  American 
agaves  are  largely  used  and  Pennisetum 
longistylum,  an'  ornamental,  feathery 
grass  is  also  in  use  to  some  extent  as  a 
border  plant  for  canna  beds.  It  is  espe- 
cially good  for  this  purpose  when  planted 
in  alternation  with  scarlet  zinnias. 

Vines  ior  vases  and  rock  work:  Vinca, 
plain  and  variegated,  Lobb's  nasturti- 
ums, Maurandia  Barclayaoa,  Lophos- 
pcrmum  scandens,  Pilogyne  suavis  or 
muskvine,  Japanese  hop,  plain  and  vari- 
egated. F.  C.  Seavkv. 

Chicago. 

LILY  DISEASE. 

Some  of  our  lilies— particularly  L.  can- 
f/iV(/m— are  becoming  badly  diseased  with 


a  kind  of  bUght  which  strikes  first  at  the 
leaves,  cousing  them  to  turn  brown. 
The  trouble  has  been  spreading  from  caii- 
didum  to  other  species.  A  paragniph 
which  appeared  on  p.  307  of  Gardening 
makes  it  seem  altogether  likely  that  this 
is  lily  disease — something  vi  e  have  not 
had  before.  We  sprayed  recently  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  but  cannot  j'et  tell 
how  far  that  treatment  will  check  the 
disease.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  you 
would  advise  to  be  done?  The  lilies  are 
growing  in  large  beds  in  well  drained  soil 
and  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  Where 
this  disease  is  not  at  work  they  are  very 
vigorous.  C.  E.  S. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

It  looks  very  much  like  lilv  disease. 
Candidly  this  disease  has  completely  baf- 
fled us.  We  have  tried  several  fung  cides, 
beginning  with  them  as  soon  as  the  lily 
stems  peeped  above  ground  and  continu- 
ing till  well  int-i  summer,  but  the  treat- 
ment was  neither  a  cure  nor  a  positive 
preventive,  it  might  have  tempered  the 
evil,  however,  and  we  think  it  did,  lessen- 
ing its  virulence.  While  Lilium  candidiim 
is  quite  subject  to  the  evil  it  is  seldom 
killed  out  altogether;  superbum  is  the 
easiest  prey  of  any;  Hansoni  never  has 
been  affected  so  far  as  we  have  seen;  spe- 
ciosum.  Japoaicum  and  elegans  suffer  a 
little  but  not  enough  to  discourage  one  in 
growing  them,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as 
your  candidum  lilies  bloom  dig  up  the 
bulbs  and  examine  them,  if  they  are  rot- 
ting or  show  signs  of  decay  at  the  core 
burn  them  up,  stems  and  all,  and  don't 
plant  any  more  lilies  in  that  piece  of 
ground;  if  they  are  quite  sound  wash 
them  and  store  them  by  in  dry  cork  dust 
and  a  little  sulphur  for  a  month,  then  re- 
plant in  fresh  soil.  Use  fungicide  sprays 
on  the  speciositm,  aiiratum  and  Wallacei 
lilies. 


Old  Von  Sion  Daffodils— F.  X.  B., 
Indiana,  writes:  "The  pecond  blooming 
of  the  double  daffodil  Von  Sion  is  verj' 
poor  indeed;  it  has  reverted  to  many 
green  petals.  Are  those  bulbs  worth 
keeping  at  all  after  blooming?"  .Ins, 
They  are  not.  The  Von  Sions  the  first 
season  after  being  imported  from  Holland 
bear  good,  full,  double,  yellow  flowers, 
and  they  grow  well  and  bloom  again  the 
following  spring,  but  at  this  time  the 
blossoms  are  greenish  yellow,  and  so 
they    continue  to  be  ever  after.    In   fact, 


bulbs  of  it  we  have  had  from  England 
had  green  flowers  the  first  season  after 
planting  here.  We  used  to  grow  some  of 
it  for  foliage,  that  is  when  we  used  to  cut 
a  lot  of  narcissus  flowers  of  any  kind  of 
course  we  had  to  have  some  foliage  with 
them,  and  rather  than  pluck  their  own 
leaves  we  cut  the  Von  Sion  leaves  instead, 
and   in  this  way  we  got  some  good  of  it. 

Lawn  Mowings  Feu  to  Chickens.— 
Vour  note  in  Gardening  prompts  me  to 
tell  you  what  I  do  with  them.  We  feed 
them  to  the  fowls.  I  have  a  small  grass 
cutter  that  chops  up  the  mowings  as  fine 
as  I  wish  for  chicks,  and  an  inch  long  for 
mature  birds.  During  long  summer  days 
green  food  is  necessary  to  preserve  good 
health  in  the  fowls,  "and  also  to  make 
their  flesh  plump  and  juicy;  it  should  be 
kept  before  them  in  a  basin  of  water. 
The  mowings  can  be  used,  a  <|uantity 
each  day,  if  spread  on  a  rack  to  prevent 
heating  and  they  are  slightlv  sprinkled. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  '     M.  H.  C. 

Marguerite  Carnations— P.  T.  B  , 
(ieneva,  N.  Y.,  asks:  "Will  you  please 
tell  me  the  botanical  name  of  Marguerite 
carnations."  Ans.  This  carnation  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between 
Diantbus  Sinensis  and  D.  Caryopbylhis, 
or  in  other  words  between  the  Indian 
pink  and  some  one  of  the  summer  bloom- 
ing carnations,  but  to  us  on  the  outside 
the  origin,  as  a  certainty,  is  unknown. 

The  Long-spurred  Blue  Columhine. 
—In  the  June  15th  number  of  Gardening, 
after  deservingly  praising  the  American 
columbines,  you  ask:  "Who  can  send  us 
some  seed  of  the  genuine  coeru/ea?'  This 
year  I  have  had  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
long-spurred  blue  columbine,  and  enclose 
you  seed  of  the  same.        S.  N.  Warfel. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

[Thank  you. — Ed.] 


Orchids. 


CYFRIFEDIUM  SPECTflBILE. 

The  generic  name  of  this  species  is  a 
compound  word  signifying  "Venus'  slip- 
per" and  the  specific  one  latinizes  the 
term  "showy."  It  bears  in  this  country 
the  common  names  of  the  pink  lady-slip- 
per and  the  pink  moccasin  flower.  It  is  a 
terrestrial  orchid  indigenous  in  the  north- 
ern United  States,  and  was  first  described 
in  1731.  It  this  section  its  habitat  is 
mainly  on  the  upper  sloping  banks  of 
deep  shady  ravines,  where  moisture  at  the 
roots  is  abundant  during  the  growing 
time  in  spring  and  very  dry^  during  the 
summer  months.  The  soil  in  which  it 
grows  is  a  yellow  clay  loam  with  but 
little  leaf  loam  on  top.  It  se^ms  to  choose 
situations  some  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
down  the  bank,  where  the  overhanging 
shade  of  the  ravine  trees  prevent  the 
growth  of  rampant  plants,  and  will  not 
stand  the  crowding  in  the  wild  garden  as 
well  as  its  more  dwarf  and  earlier  bloom- 
ing yellow  sister,  C  pubescens.  It  is 
somewhat  shj'  in  cultivation  unless  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  and  is  yearly  be- 
cott  ing  more  interesting  as  it  is  gradu- 
ally disappearing  from  its  habitat. 

The  plants  illust  ated  were  gathered 
when  in  bloom  during  June,  189-1-,  and 
were  placed  in  their  present  position,  as  a 
temporary  resting  place  until  they  could 
be  planted  with  some  others  in  the  fall, 
but  during  that  summer  I  noticed  that 
my  plants  in  the  wild  garden  could  not 
fight  the  battle  against  the  asters  and  the 
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golden  rods,  so  I  let  my  last  gathering 
remain  w  here  they  were  during  the  year 
1895,  and  found  them  so  vigorous  and 
happy  that  I  concluded  to  make  the 
planting  a  permanent  one.  This  year's 
conditions  proved  I  was  right,  as  thcv 
were  extremely  vigorous  and  one-third 
bore  two  flowers  to  a  stock. 

The  bed  in  which  they  are  planted  is  a 
heavy  clay  loam  without  a  particle  of  leaf 
mould  situated  north  of  my  barn.  A  lat- 
tice fence  borders  it  on  the  west,  thus 
securing  the  shade  and  immunity  from 
winds  natural  to  its  native  home  The 
natural  lay  of  the  ground  sloped  sharply 
to  the  west,  but  in  order  to  have  the  bed 
look  well,  its  surface  wasmade  level,  con- 
sequentlv  the  bed  at  the  west  end  is  con- 
siderably over  a  foot  higher  than  the 
ground  just  bevond  the  lattice  fence.  This 
imitates  the  qiiick  drainage  of  the  ravine 
banks  and  undoubtedly  is  a  factor  in  their 
success.  I  also  grow  them  successfully  as 
pot  plants,  having  had  onefor  threeyears 
oast  that  gave  me  eight  blooms  on  my 
porch  this  season.  It  is  wintered  in  the 
cellar,  put  outside  in  the  spring  and 
brought  to  the  porch  when  in  bloom.  It 
opens  its  flowers  generally  ten  days  later 
than  those  in  the  soil.  The  plants  can  be 
gathered  when  in  bloom  by  cutting 
deeply  all  around  them  with  a  spade  so 
as  to  get  a  good  ball  of  soil,  cutting  ofi' 
the  flower  spike,  planting  in  the  shade  and 
watering  well.  W.  C.  Ega.n. 

Illinois. 

ORCflID  NOTES. 

C(julogvnc  Dayana,  in  bloom  now,  is  a 
desirable",  warmth-loving  species,  and 
easily  grown,  and  it  improves  from  year 
to  year.  Its  flowers  are  a  combination 
of  dark  brown,  wh  te  and  pale  yellow, 
and  are  borne  on  long  pendulous  racemes, 
whose  odd  appearance  suggests  the 
name  "necklace  orchid."  It  blossoms 
during  the  growii  g  season,  when  it  must 
have  plenty  of  wa  cr.  and  only  requires  a 
partial  rest  when  it  has  finished  its 
growths.  It  does  best  potted  in  two- 
thirds  peat  fiber  and  one-third  sphagnum 
moss.  We  have  English  potted  plants 
grown  in  their  heavy  peat,  which  they 
still  stick  to,  and  the  plants  don't  do  as 
well  in  that  as  they  do  in  our  fibrous  ma- 
terial. Alsoin  bloom  are Lycastecruenta. 
which  is  easily  grown,  and  Masdevallia 
Harryana,  a  free  growing  and  free  flow- 
ering orchid  which  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  and  requires  the  cool 
greenhouse  tor  its  successful  culture.  Use 
for  it  well  drained  small  pots  and  a  com- 
post of  half  peat  fiber  and  clean  sphagnum 
moss.  Miltonia  vexillaria  is  a  beautiful 
orchid  requiring  an  intermediate  temper- 
ature; it  is  liable  to  "spot"  if  kept  too 
cool.  It  is  very  subject  to  thrips.  A 
good  way  to  rid  it  of  this  pest  is  to  dip  it 
occasionally  in  a  little  weak  tobacco 
water— taking  care  to  shake  it  dry  before 
jilacing  back  on  the  ben  h.  Cattleya 
Dowiana  C.  maxima  superha  and  C. 
crispa  will  soon  be  in  bloom. 

Orange,  N.  Y.  \Vm.  Fitzwilliam. 


■Watson's  Botanv  of  California  of  those 
of  the  Pacific  country.  But  if  you  write 
to  W.  H.  Harrison  &  Son,  Lebanon 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  for  their  list  of  native 
plants  you  will  find  most  of  our  native 
hardy  orchids  described  in  it,  and  if  you 
want  to  get  some  of  the  plants  Messrs. 
Harrison  are  very  reliable  people  to  deal 
with. 


NATIVE  ORCHIDS. 

H.  M.,  Lebanon,  Ky.,  asks:  "Is  there  a 
li  t  published  of  all  orchids  growing  wild  in 
the  United  States?  Are  there  any  dealers 
in  the  United  States  from  whom  I  could 
buy  such  orchids?" 

The  different  Manuals  of  Botany  of  the 
United  States  contain  full  lists  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  countrj-  they  cover,  for  in- 
stance Gray's  Manual  has  the  orchids  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  states;  Chap- 
man's of  the  Southern  States;  Coulter's 
of  the  Rocky    Mountains,    and    Sereno 


ORCfllDS. 

Many  different  customs  are  employed 
in  the  culture  of  hothouse  orchids.  Too 
often  they  ore  found  smeltering  in  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  98°  to  100°, 
with  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  I  do  not 
know  a  more  destructive  way  than  this; 
a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  the 
most  careless  that  orchids,  like  all  other 
plants,  are  creatures  of  the  air,  and  should 
they  claim  the  most  pestilential  swamp 
as  "their  habitat  they  are  nevertheless 
constantly  supplied  with  invigorating  air 
and  if  it  should  happen  that  in  their 
location  they  should  be  smothered  by 
surrounding  foliage  and  retain  moisture 
too  long  they  show  disease,  spot  and 
decav  just  as  in  a  smothering,  moist, 
close"  heat  in  a  hothouse  without  ventila- 
tion. Therefore  I  would  caution  all 
growers  to  make  a  strong  point  in  hav- 
ing free  circulation  from  top  and  bottom 
ventilators,  without  chilly  drafts.  I  also 
advise  the  heating  to  be  kept  up  the  year 
round;  of  course  many  days  and  nights 
onlv  just  enough  to  make  a  circulation 
and  then  there  will  be  nights  and  days 
too  that  fire  heat  will  be  required,  as  the 
foliage  should  become  dry  once  in  24 
hours.  When  I  say  dry  I  do  not  mean  pot 
dry  but  foliage  dry,  and  this  should  be 
towards  evening  so  that  a  gentle 
syringing  should  be  given  a  little 
before  sundown,  keeping  sufficient  venti- 
lation top  and  bottom  so  that  in  the 
morning  the  plants  will  again  require  the 
same  treatment.  The  amount  of  ventila- 
tion must  be  regulated  by  outside  condi- 
tions and  amount  of  fire  "heat  used;  at  all 
times  judgment  should  be  used  in  those 
important  features  of  orchid  culture. 

Wm.  Mathews. 


The  Greenhouse. 


Mr  GREENHOUSE. 

Since  writing  you  last,  I  have  built  me 
a  nice  little  greenhouse  7  feet  by  14  fe  t, 
aided  by  your  kind  suggestions  on  Gar- 
DENmG  of  January  15,  1894,  page  133. 
The  greenhouse  is  attached  to  my  sitting 
room,  with  a  large  glass  sliding  door  be- 
tween the  two,  so  when  I  use  tobacco  or 
other  bad  fumes,  for  the  destruction  of 
insects,  no  bad  smell  or  smoke  gets  into 
my  sitting  room;  at  the  same  time.  I  can 
see  what  is  going  on  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  house  has  a  southern  exposure,  roof 
made  of  one-quarter  inch,  ribbed  skylight 
glass,  and  has  two  ventilators  in  the  roof 
next  the  wall.  The  floor  is  made  of  two 
thicknesses  of  flooring  with  a  slight  pitch 
to  a  small  gutter,  which  carries  off  all 
drip  or  waste  water,  that  falls  on  the 
floor.  I  heat  the  house  with  5  runs  of 
1' J  inch  pipe,  hot  water.  The  benches 
run  all  ar  und  the  house,  on  some  there 
is  an  inch  or  so  of  coarse  sand  on  which 
I  set  the  pots.  At  one  end  I  have  a  bench 
31/2x4  feet  with  5  inches  of  soil,  and  a 
small  door  leading  out  of  the  house,  to 
carry  pots,  soil,  and  rubbish  out,  without 
going  into  the  sitting  room.  I  had  a 
Va-inch  faucet  attached  to  the  city  water 
service    put  in   the   greenhouse,  to  have 


water  handy.  In  this  house  I  have  an 
abundance  of  beautiful  plants  and  flow- 
ers. I  have  one  rose  of  each.  Bride,  Brides- 
maid, Perle  and  Wootton  planted  in  the 
5  inches  of  soil  and  they  are  doing  fine. 
At  this  writing  I  have  13  very  beautiful 
fancy  leaved  caladiums  in  all  their  glory, 
as  well  as  other  choice  foliage  plants. 
Now  I  am  no  florist,  in  fact,  at  the  start, 
could  hardly  tell  the  name  of  any  common 
garden  plant,  but  I  have  been  asiibscriber 
to  Gardening  from  its  commencement, 
and  by  close  attention  to  its  valued  read- 
ings I  am  enabled  to  make  our  house  a 
bower  of  beauty  and  a  joy  to  all. 

1.  Magnolia  GRANDiFLORAvar.  Exoni- 
ENSis  -How  should  I  treat  this  plant,  must 
I  plant  it  out  permanently  in  the  open 
ground  or  must  I  pot  it  and  p'ungeitin 
the  ground  during  the  summer,  and  keep 
it  in  the  greenhouse  o  >  er  winter,  how 
soon  should  it  bloom? 

Aris.  1(  Magnolia  grandiHora  is  hardy 
in  your  town,  the  varietv  iixon/ens/s  will 
be  hardy  there  also,  but  probably  it  is 
not  hardy.  In  this  case  you  can  grow  it 
in  a  pot  or  tub  and  winter  it  in  your  cel- 
lar as  you  would  a  hydrangea,  oleander, 
or  orange  tree;  it  will  stand  20°  of  frost 
without  hurt;  indeed  we  gotit  to  liveand 
bloom  nicely  in  a  warm  sheltered  place  at 
Dosoris,  where  we  had  occasional  zero 
frosts.  But  far  better  take  good  care  of 
it,  to  do  this  it  must  be  protected  in  win- 
ter. When  it  may  bloom  is  uncertain, 
but  we  have  had  4  feet  high  plants  blos- 
som; when  they  once  get  to  blooming 
th  y  are  apt  to  bloom  every  year  after. 

2.  Camellias. — I  plunged  my  camellias 
in  pots,  outside,  in  a  shady  place,  and  will 

■  take  them  in  the  housethis  (all,  for  bloom- 
ing, is  this  right? 

Ans.    Yes,  quite  right. 

3.  My  fancy  leaved  caladiums  throw 
out  a  bud  or  flower  stock,  must  I  let  this 
develop  or  cut  it  off? 

Ans.  It  matters  very  little  so  far  as  the 
welfare  of  the  plants  is  concerned.  If  the 
caladiums  are  small  or  weakbv  all  means 
break  or  cut  out  the  flower  stems.  As  the 
flowers  are  not  at  all  showy  or  attrac- 
tive, and  our  object  in  growing  these 
caladiums  is  to  have  their  beautifully 
marked  and  variegated  leaves,  whatever 
detracts  from  the  development  of  these 
leaves  should  be  removed,  so  we  advise, 
yes,  remove  the  flower  stems  as  soon  as 
they  are  noted. 

4.  Jasminum. — I  have  a  large  jasmine  in 
a  6-inch  pot,  the  florist  called  \t  Jasminum 
Horibundum.  it  bloomed  fine  all  winter  and 
spring,  how  must  I  treat  it  now? 

Ans.  If  you  had  given  us  a  slight 
description  of  the  plant  we  might  have 
been  able  to  help  you.  as  it  is  we  are 
afraid  to  advise  you  not  knowing  what 
jasmine  you  refer  to.  "Floribundum" 
cannot  be  the  proper  name  of  the  plant 
you  refer  to. 

5.  Parkinsonia  aculeata  (Jerusalem 
thorn)  how  to  treat  it? 

Ans.  Grow  it  in  a  pot  in  the  green- 
house in  winter  and  plunge  it  out  of 
doors  in  summer. 

G.  Crape  Myrtle?  Itisashrub  that  is 
hardy  from  Baltimore  southward,  but  in 
the  north  it  must  have  protection;  in  fact 
it  is  to  the  gardens  ot  the  south  what 
lilacs  are  to  those  of  the  north.  In  the 
north  it  is  generally  grown  in  pots  as  we 
do  with  hydrangeas  and  oleanders, 
brought  into  a  cool  cellar  over  winter 
and  plunged  out  01  doors  in  summer. 

7.  DURANTA  PlUMIERI? 

.Ins.  Grow  it  in  a  pot  in  greenhouse  over 
winter  and  plunge  it  outside  in  the  sum- 
mer time. 

8.  Passiflora  quadrangularis  varie- 
GATA  and  Cissus  discolor.    Should  I  keep 
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them  constantly  growing,  or  do  they 
require  rest? 

Ans.  The  passion  flower  vine  is  an 
evergreen  and  must  be  kept  somewhat 
moist  all  the  year  round.  It  requires 
greenhouse  protection  in  winter.  The 
cissus.  however,  is  practically  a  deciduous 
vine  requiring  a  rest  in  winter;  at  least 
while  we  can  keep  it  on  as  j-oung  plants 
they  may  be  retained  as  evergreen,  but 
old  plants  should  be  rested  by  being  kept 
dry  in  winter.  Air,isT  SmvKi.nixK. 

Missouri. 


SUMMER     TREATMENT    Of    CflRNflTIONS    IN 
THE  FIELD. 

The  main  |)ointin  caring  for  field  grown 
carnations  during  the  summer  is  proper 
and  thorough  cultivation.  I  much  pre- 
fer to  plant  my  carnations  in  rows  3  feet 
apart  and  12  inches  asunder  in  the  row, 
using  a  horse  and  Planet  Jr.  horse  hoc 
constantly,    runnL  g  through   the  rows 


not  less  than  once  in  two  weeks  and  if 
rains  are  frequent  once  each  week. 

The  cultivator  is  r  gulated  so  as  to  cut 
not  to  exceed  2  to  2V2  inches  deep.  It  is 
this  constant  loosening  of  the  top  soil  be- 
tween the  rows  that  keeps  the  under  soil 
where  the  main  root  growth  takes  place 
in  that  moist  condition  (even  in  dry 
weather)  so  essential  to  a  proper  vigor- 
ous growth.  The  cutting  off  of  the  roots 
between  the  rows,  which  so  many  com- 
plain of  is  of  much  benefit,  causing  a 
spongy  growth  of  fibrous  roots  close  to 
the  plants  as  well  as  balancing  the  top 
pruning  which  the  plant  receives  in  top- 
ping back.  If  the  cultivating  is  done  after 
each  rain  and  a  space  8  inches  wide  in  the 
row  when  the  plants  stand  is  left  uncult- 
ivated the  plants  will  not  receive  any 
check  of  any  moment. 

In  hoeing  around  the  plants  care  must 
be  used  to  hoe  very  shallow  and  not  to 
draw    the  soil    away    from   the    plants, 


leaving  the  surface  roots  exposed.  When 
one  has  pulveriz  d  the  soil  about  the 
plant  leave  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of 
fresh  loose  soil  about  the  plant  (neck 
must  be  free  however)  so  that  the  surface 
roots  will  be  nicely  mulched  with  the 
pulverized  soil. 

In  pinching  back  I  prefer  to  leave  the 
growth  to  advance  well  into  bud  forma- 
tion and  then  break  or  cut  off,  leaving  3 
or  4-  good  breaks  to  come.  Pinching  is 
best  done  after  a  rain,  when  the  plants 
are  crisp  and  cut  or  break  easily.  I  go 
over  the  fields  and  cut  back  as  often  as 
the  growth  shows  it  is  needed,  pinching 
right  up  to  the  time  of  planting  in. 

In  spraying  we  use  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  IV2  pounds  to  50  gal- 
lons of  water  and  spray  each  week  if  pos- 
sible Care  must  be  used  in  spraying  to 
keep  the  mixture  thoroughly  agitated,  as 
sulphate  of  copper  is  heavier  than  water 
and  the  solution  will  become  concentrated 
a^  the  bottom  of  barrel  or  sprayer  if  much 
care  in  stirring  is  not  used. 

1  prefer  not  to  irrigate  if  possible,  but 
if  1  had  proper  arrangements  would  not 
hesitate  to  do  so,  especially  in  the  interior 
when  drouths  prevail.  Irrigation  must 
be  done  thoroughly  and  followed  up  when 
needed,  and  above  all  thingsdon't  neglect 
to  keep  the  cultivator  going  while  irri- 
gating even  more  thoroughlv  than  when 
not.  C.  W.  Ward. 

Oueens,  N.  Y. 


The  value  of  leaf  mould.— Leaf 
mould  is  simply  tree  leaves  rotted  to 
earthy  fineness.  It  is  a  light  open  soil 
excellent  for  SI eds,  seedlings,  fine  rooted 
plants  like  azaleas  and  rhododendrons, 
and  ferns,  and  capital  for  rendering  tena- 
cious clay  open,  pervious  and  friable.  It 
lias  no  great  manurial  value,  in  fact  we 
look  upon  one  load  of  farm  manure  as 
being  worth  at  least  three  loads  of  leaf- 
mould  so  far  as  plant  food  is  concerned. 
But  never  before  now  have  we  come  so 
sharply  face  to  face  with  the  value  of  leaf 
mould  for  potted  plants.  The  loam  in 
Schenley  Park,  even  the  rotted  surface 
sod  loam  is  tenacious  clay;  being  com- 
posted with  manure  lightens  it  somewhat, 
but  after  being  used  in  pots  and  watered 
daily  for  some  months  it  isn't  the  genial 
soil  we  would  wish  it  were;  now  a  large 
proportion  of  leat  soil  added  to  this  com- 
post would  have  a  sweetening,  openingef- 
fect  upon  it  that  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  many  plants.  But  alas,  the  leaves  were 
raked  up  and  burned  up!  Not  even  a 
cart  load  saved  forrhododendrons.  This 
has  stopped,  however,  and  in  the  future 
the  leaves  shall  be  saved  as  jealously  as 
the  sod,  and  rotted  for  potting  and  plant- 
ing purposes.  We  can  feed  our  plants 
from  the  surface  with  mulchings  and 
liquid  manure,  but  no  fertilizer  either  in 
the  soil  or  as  a  mulching  can  have  the 
same  opening,  ameliorizing  effect  as  the 
leaf  mould  mixed  in  the  compost. 

Tuberous  Begonias  fro.m  Cuttings.— 
A  western  reader  asks:  "Will  cuttings  of 
these  root  and  grow?"  Ans.  Yes,  but  the 
process  is  tedious  and  often  uncertain,  and 
it  must  be  done  early  enough  in  the  sum- 
mer to  ensure  the  formation  of  a  small 
tuber  before  the  cutting  goes  to  rest  in 
vvinter,  for  it  will  rest.  Tuberous  bego- 
nias are  so  easily  raised  from  seed  that 
few  people  now  bother  raising  them  from 
cuttings,  except  fanciers  who  wish  to  per- 
petuate in  exact  form  certain  varieties. 

If  vou  appreciate  Gardeni.ng  please 
recommend  it  to  those  friends  to  whom 
you  know  the  paper  would  be  useful. 
You  can  assist  us  materially  in  this  wa\'. 
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Hollyhocks  as  cut  klowers.— We 
learn  Irom  the  local  newspapers  that  "In 
recent  entertainments  given  at  the  East 
End  (a  residence  part  of  Pittsburg)  single 
hollyhocks  were  used  as  the  decorative 
features.  In  the  arrangements  the  stalks 
of  the  hollyhocks  filled  umbrella  holders 
and  long-necked  jars,  or  rested  in  great 
sheaves  against  cabinets  and  in  alcoves, 
and  in  other  ways  were  utilized  to  charm- 
ing advantage." 

Double  Hollyhocks  are  not  as  hardy 
as  the  single  ones,  they  are  not  as  vigor- 
ous or  long-lived,  and  they  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  leaf  diseases,  far  betterhave 
a  plain  single  flower  than  an  ill-favored 
double  one,  and  an  ugly  shade  of  color  in 
a  double  flower  is  more  unpleasant  than 
it  is  in  a  singleone.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  however,  handsome  full  double, 
clean-colored  hollyhocks  have  the  warm- 
est spot  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Hollyhocks  raised  from  seed  this  fall 
should  bloom  next  summer;  but  those 
sown  in  spring  won't  bloom  in  summer 
of  that  vear, 


Flowers  ok  Paper,  Which?— Tiie 
Gardening  IV'orW  is  somewhat  exercised 
over  "the  American  fashion  of  selling 
pot  plants  rolled  up  in  green,  pink, 
yellow  and  other  colored  paper,  tied 
around  with  narrow  ribbons  to  match. 
This  is  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection, so  that  the  purchaser  can  carry 
the  plant  home  safely.  Oh,  no;  it  is 
meant  for  adornment  and  that  the  plants 
may  be  used  for  household  decoration  in 
such  nonsensical  and  tinsel  trappings. 
'  *  This  is  an  attempt  to  paint  the  rose 
and  gild  the  lily." 

Hedysarum  .MULTijiT.uM  is  a  little 
Japanese  hardj'  shrub  with  racemes  of 
bright  rosy  purple  flowers,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  high  priced  novelties  in  its  line  and 
has  a  reputation  for  neatness  and  great 
floral  beauty.  That  all  may  be  true 
enough,  but  certainly  the  specimens  in 
Schenley  Park  don't  behave  as  if  they'd 
be  good  and  contented  Americans.  VVe 
mustn't  despair,  however,  we'll  try  the  a 
under  different  conditions.  Maybe  we 
may  j'ct  hit  uijon  what  will  suit  them. 
Thev  now  occupy  .t  slieltered  Init  open 
position  in  a  nursciy  bed,  and  are 
mulciied. 

Tin;  Prickly  Poppy.— L.  E.  W.  sends 
us  two  flowers  for  name.  The  large 
white  bloom  with  the  glaucous  prickly 
leaf  is  one  of  the  prickly  poppies  (Arge- 
mone),  quite  pretty  plants,  natives  of 
California  and  Mexico,  and  easily  raised 
from  seed  in  our  garden.  The  little  sprig 
of  very  small  blooms  was  so  much  discol- 
ored as  to  be  unrecognizable.  In  sending 
plants  for  name  kindlj-  send  them  direct 
to  us  to  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburg,  and 
not  to  the  Chicago  office.  When  sent  to 
the  latter  place  they  have  to  be  opened 
and  remailed  to  us,  so  that  when  green 
sprigs  reach  us  they  are  apt  to  be  black- 
ened to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot 
tell  what  they  are.  And  it  will  help  us 
greatly,  too,  if  when  you  send  the  flow- 
ers you  will  at  the  same  time  tell  us  all 
you  know  about  them. 

Single  Hollyhocks  are  "all  the  rage" 
in  this  town,  that  is  we  find  them  inmost 
every  yard,  pretentious  as  well  as  neg- 
lected; they  fill  up  odd  and  neglected  cor- 
ners in  company  with  sunflowers  and 
tawny  day  lilies,  as  well  as  belts  and  beds 
in  well  tritnmed  gardens.  Apparently 
they  are  healthy,  happy  and  hardy,  and 
good  perennials,  and  really  they  are  hand- 
some. Mr.  J.  R.  Mellon  has  one  of  the 
finest  displays  in  Pittsburg.  The  plants 
are  in  a  border  300  feet  long  by  4  feet 
wide,  along  the  boundary  line  of  his  lot, 
and  in  the  deep  rich  land  there  they  make 
a  great  sight  rising  7  or  8  feet  high, 
with  big  leaves  to  the  ground.  The  col- 
ors comprise  yellow,  pink,  cherry,  crim- 
son, white  and  intervening  shades.  In 
winter  a  light  straw  mulching  affords 
their  crowns  protection,  also  it  saves  the 
little  seedlings  from  injury.  In  growing 
single  hollyhocks  avoid  the  purples.  They 
have  an  unpleasant  look;  clean,  clear 
pinks,  blush,  white  and  yellows  are  the 
iavorite  s ' 


Hypericum  Moserianum. —  Our  nur- 
sery grounds  at  Schenley  Park  are  spread 
on  both  sides  of  a  high  swell  of  open  land, 
and  the  ground  is  of  a  stiff  clayey  nature. 
Near  the  top,  running  lengthwise  was  a 
nurserybed  containing  five  rows  of  Hy- 
pericum Moserianum,  one  hundred  plants 
in  the  row.  This  is  the  second  year  they 
have  been  there.  Last  winter,  an  excep- 
tionally severe  one,  they  weren't  mulched 
or  protected  in  any  way,  but  their  tops 
were  left  on  them;  the  result  was  rather 
curious;    The  plants  in   the   two    outer 


rows  were  nearly  all  winter  killed,  but 
those  in  the  three  inner  rows  have  all 
lived,  and  are  now  fine  big  clumps  in  good 
bloom;  even  they,  however,  were  cut  to 
the  ground,  but  they  recovered  verj' vig- 
orously. This  satisfies  us  that  the  plant 
is  not  hardy  above  ground,  but  with  a 
surface  mulch  or  protection  of  neighbor- 
ing bushes  it  is  ()uite  hardy  at  the  root. 
This  is  enough  for  us,  ,iiid  treating  it  as  a 
spreading  herbaceous  plant  or  as  an 
under  or  front  shrub  in  shrubberies,  it  is 
a  most  valuable  acquisition. 

How  TO  grow  hardy  flowers.— Look 
at  that  group  of  hardy  perennial  delphin- 
iums shown  in  our  illustration,  page  325. 
Isn't  that  a  beautiful  picture?  and  ob- 
serve how  aptly  placed  the  plants  are. 
The  common  way  to  arrange  delphini- 
ums in  the  garden  is  to  set  a  clump  here 
and  there  in  the  border,  or  run  a  row  of 
them  along  the  back  of  the  border.  Now, 
if  that's  the  way  you  grow  them,  go  out 
into  your  garden  and  take  alook  attheni 
there,  then  look  at  this  picture  and  con- 
clude for  yourself  which  is  the  prettier 
arrangement.  The  same  with  the  cypri- 
pediums  shown  on  page  327,  if  you  want 
telling  effect  group  your  plants  together, 
you  will  then  be  able  to  give  them  better 
cultural  conditionsthanif  j'oustuck  them 
here  and  there  through  your  garden.  •  Uii 
trillium  picture  on  front  page  July  1  issue 
is  another  excellent  example  of  grouping 
plants  of  a  kind  together.  But  mind 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  effective, 
tasteful  grouping  and  bunching  a  lot  of 
plants  together;  the  bunching  process  is  a 
very  harsh  and  ungraceful  way  of  using 
plants. 

Red  Spider  and  Wet  Weather.— We 
all  know  that  hot  dry  weather  is  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  red  spider, 
and  we  are  taught  that  wet  weather  is 
inimical  to  its  welfare.  The  last  two 
summers  ('94  and  '95)  at  Pittsburg  were 
exceedingly  dry,  and  red  spider  was  quite 
prevalent  on  the  trees  and  shrubs,  es- 
pecially so  in  the  park  nursery  on  a  block 
of  Spirsea  Billardii  and  S.  Fortunei;  but 
this  year,  from  the  breaking  up  of  winter 
till  now,  the  middle  of  July,  has  been  un- 
precedentedly  wet  and  the  very  opposite 
to  what  we  should  expect  as  at  all  favor- 
able to  the  spread  of  spider.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  nevertheless,  those  blocks  of 
shrubs  that  were  badly  infested  last  3'ear 
are  much  worse  this  summer,  and  to-day 
there  isn't  a  leaf  on  one  of  them  that 
isn't  covered  with  the  pest  and  "brown 
as  a  berry,"  and  the  red  spider  is  spread- 
ing. Blocks  of  trees  and  shrubs — we  have 
over  200,000  plants  in  the  park  nursery 
—that  were  clean  last  year  are  clean  this 
year  except  where  near  the  infested  ones, 
but  in  all  cases,  our  nurserj'  foreman  tells 
us,  what  were  infested  last  year  are  worse 
this  summer. 

Red  Spider  on  Veranda  Vines.— A 
lady  came  to  us  the  other  day  about  a 
fine  big  pipe  vine  that  covered  a  trellis  and 
shaded  one  side  other  house  veranda;  its 
leaves  were  getting  brown,  they  were 
covered  with  red  spider.  A  florist  she 
had  consulted  told  her  to  wash  the  leaves 
with  soap  and  water,  but  she  could  never 
do  that.  In  the  case  of  a  big  vine  that 
was  impracticable  advice.  She  had  city 
hydrant  water  and  a  hose,  so  we  told  her 
to  get  out  the  hose  and  attach  it  to  the 
hydrant,  bring  it  in  on  the  stoop,  turn 
the  water  full  on  and  et  fly  at  the  vine 
from  the  inside  (the  stoop  side).  Do  this 
twice  a  day  fora  while,  no  stinted  draught 
at  all,  but  a  thorough  drenthing,  aiming 
the  nozzle  so  as  to  wash  the  underside 
rather  than  the  upperside  of  the  leaves. 
We  have  to  keep  at  it  till  we  get  off  all  of 
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the  old  spiders  and  continue  till  the  eggs 
hatch  out  and  we  get  off  all  the  young 
ones  too.  While  this  hosing  may  not 
completely  eradicate  the  pest  it  will  keep 
it  in  such  subjection  that  its  presence  will 
be  little  felt.  What  about  insecticides? 
We  have  many  and  some  are  effectual, 
but  in  inexperienced  hands  all  may  be 
dangerous,  and  preparing  and  applying 
them  is  neither  a  clean  nor  a  nice  job  for 
a  lady. 

Cramhe  CORDIKOLIA.— Since  our  illus- 
tration ol  this  plant  in  the  June  15  issue, 
page  291,  a  good  deal  of  interest  has 
been  taken  in  it,  and  deservedly,  for  it  is 
a  noble  plant.  But  it  isn't  one  anybody 
wants  in  asmallgarden;  it  requires  room 
to  grow  and  lots  of  room  to  show  itself 
when  it  is  grown,  it  isn't  a  plant  for  the 
flower  border  at  all;  there  you  would 
call  it  coarse;  its  proper  place  is  isolated 
near  the  edge  of  the  lawn  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  one  would  set  out  a  bunch  of 
yuccas,  or  single  hollyhocks,  or  a  speci- 
men shrub.  Mr.  Egan  writes  that  the 
splendid  growth  shown  in  our  picture 
was  from  the  second  year  old  crown,  but 
since  then  that  crown  has  decayed  and 
lots  of  minoroneshave  formed  all  around 
it,  and  asks  the  cause.  This  is  perfectly 
natural,  to  preserve  the  same  crown  year 
after  year  would  be  unnatural.  The 
flowcr'stem  is  simply  the  continuation  of 


the  crown,  and  when  it  dies  the  crown  is 
dead,  but  the  root  being  perennial  a  host 
of  other  buds  or  minor  crowns  form 
around  the  base  of  the  old  crown  lor  next 
yea  's  blooms.  The  more  of  these  buds 
or  crowns  that  are  allowed  to  remain 
and  develop  the  smaller  the  growt"S  are 
likely  to  be;  for  effect  better  have  one  big 
crown  bearing  a  "foot  high  head  of 
bloom  than  many  crowns  in  a  mass  and 
reaching  only  a  +  foot  development.  All 
of  this  is  pertinently  and  practically 
shown  in  the  cultivation  of  seakale 
(Crawhe  maritima),  a  lesser  species  than 
C.  cordifolia,  and  a  much  esteemed  vege- 
table largely  grown  in  Europe,  and  in  a 
limited  degree  as  a  forced  vegetable  in 
this  country.  Ingrowing  seakale  we  aim 
to  use  single  crowns  <inly  and  seldom  a 
multiple  crown,  as  one  big  head  from  a 
single  crown  is  much  more  desirable  than 
many  sprouts  from  a  "spent"  or  multiple 
old  one.  We  raise  the  plants  from  seed, 
growing  them  till  the  second  year,  when 
we  dig  them  for  forcing  and  get  fine,  big, 
single  crowns;  should  they  attempt  to 
bloom  in  summer,  the  flower  stem  is 
pinched  out  and  the  extra  crowns  rubbed 
off,  everything  practicable  is  done  to 
throw  the  full  strength  of  the  plant  into 
the  development  of  the  single  crown.  We 
also  grow  them,  and  it  is  the  commonest 
method  too,  from  stout  root  cuttings,  as 
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we  do  horseradish.  Old  crowns  of 
seakale  after  they  have  bloomed  rot  out 
in  the  midr'le  in  thesameway  as  do  those 
of  Cramhe  cordifolia,  so  that  this  decay 
of  the  hearts  of  old  crowns  is  the  natural 
course  and  no  disease  at  all.  Hollyhocks, 
foxgloves,  and  many  other  plants  do 
much  the  same  thing. 


UNHtflRD  OF  WISTflRlfl  BL0S80IHS. 

Please  read  the  following  letter  from 
one  of  our  readers  in  Japan.  In  speaking 
or  writing  about  the  famous  Alultijugii 
wistarias  of  Japan  we  say  "with  racemes 
of  flowers  between  two  and  three  feet 
long;"  if  we  spoke  of  them  as  being  five 
feet  long  you  would  think  we  were  ro- 
mancing. But  you  know  how  climatic 
and  cultural  conditions  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  floral  perfection  of  plants, 
and  racemes  that  may  be  .34  inches  long 
in  this  country  (Mrs.  L.  Chrisman,  of 
Chi  isman,  Virginia,  sent  us  racemes  34 
inches  long,  that  were  grown  in  her  own 
garden)  may  iri  the  genial  moist  climate 
of  Japan  attain  to  almost  double  that 
glory.  Anywav  we  are  proud  to  know 
that  Scheniey  Park  will  soon  be  enriched 
with  living  plants  of  this  wonderful  vine. 
I  was  largely  in  this  way,  a  rarity  from 
this  friend  and  a  unique  plant  from  that 
one,  that  the  famous  Dosoris  collection 
was  buil  up,  and  we  rejoice  to  realize 
that  Scheniey  is  advancing  in  the  same 
road,  for  we  already  have  received  a  good 
many  varieties  you  may  year  of  later. 

Kobe,  Japax,  June  17,  '96. 
\  our  issue  of  May  15  is  before  me  and 
It  IS  like  every  number  of  Gardening  in 
fact,  full  of  interest  to  me,and  must  be  to 
all  its  readers.  About  wistarias:  I  saw 
on  a  tree  (about  a  hundred  old  I  am  told) 
racemes  of  flowers  that  measures  57  to 

00  inches  in  length.  I  do  not  mention 
this  as  unusual  with  old  trees  but  because 

1  have  never  read  in  the  home  papers  that 
they  reach  anything  like  that  length.  In 
order  to  ensure  early  flowering  old  trees 
are  dug  up  in  the  mountains  and  after  a 
year  or  so  in  the  nursery  they  are  grafted. 
1  shall  have  a  good  number  next  year 
grafted  with  scions  of  the  above  men- 
tioned old  tree  and  if  you  wish  will  send 
you  a  couple  with  pleasure.  [Thank  you. 
we  shall  be  delighted  to  get  them.— Ed.] 

H.  E.  Amoore. 


TflE  BURBflNK  YELLOW  CflNNfl. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  pressed  flower 
from  Mr.Vaughan's  new  California  canna. 
I  saw  it  growinginoneof  the  greenhouses 
out  at  Western  Springs.  It  struck  me  as 
an  unusually  strong  grower— the  plant 
set  out  in  a  bench  having  sent  up  a  big 
bunch  of  such  thick  stalks  with  h\e  leaves 
of  a  more  leathery  texture  than  anv  I 
have  before  seen  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing approaching  the  flowers  (among 
cannas)  either  in  size  or  the  peculiar 
frilled  appearance  of  two  of  the  petals. 
It  has  an  orchid-like  aspect.  Each  petal 
of  a  number  tried  measured  fully  two 
inches  in  width— some  2Vti  inches,  'it  is  a 
handsome  clear  yellow  color  with  touches 
of  scarlet  low  in  the  throat.  [The  flow- 
ers sent  are  very  full  and  the  petals  meas- 
ure what  you  say;  the  color  is  a  good 
clear  yellow,  and  the  frilling  is  quite  no- 
ticeable.—Ed.]  F.  C.  Seavev. 

Chicago,  July  2,  '96. 

Wild  vs.  NiRseRv-GRow.N  Shrubs.- O. 
0.  B.,  Frankfort  Springs,  Pa.,  writes: 
"Since  I  have  been  gardening  for  pleasure 
I  have  discovered  a  number  of  handsome 
native  shrubs,  however  nearly  all  are  so 
difficult  to  transplant  from  their  native 
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haunts  that  I  prefer  nursery-grown 
stock."  That  is  the  practical  man's 
view  too,  but  it  isn't  the  beginner's. 
The  latter,  seeing  such  pretty  bushes 
growing  wild  and  free  for  the  digging, 
looks  upon  it  as  a  waste  of  monev  to  buy 
shrubs  from  a  nursery,  so  he  hitches  up  a 
wagon  and  shoulders  a  shovel  or  spade 
and  betakes  himself  to  the  woods.  After 
getting  there  he  finds  that  bushes  that 
look  pretty  in  mass  are  lean,  scrawly  and 
unbecoming  when  dug  up  separately;  the 
digging  is  rough  work,  and  the  roots  are 
not  always  at  home,  but  stretching  far 
away  and  interlaced  among  those  of 
their  neighbors,  so  that  when  the  ball  is 
dug  up  its  mass  is  made  up  more  of  roots 
cut  off  from  other  bushes  than  of  those 
attached  to  the  dug-up  plant.  I'nless 
provision  is  made  tor  moistening  the 
roots  as  soon  as  they  are  unearthed, 
and  keeping  them  moist  till  they  are 
planted  again,  the  fibres  are  apt  to 
shrivel  and  die  and  the  shrub  suffer  in 
proportion.  The  wild  plants  are  not 
likelv  to  exactly  fit  your  wants;  they  look 
shabby,  and  to  cut  them  down  as  we 
ought  to  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  roots  they  would  be  stumpy  and 
uglier  than  ever"  Nursery-grown  pli.nts 
are  grown  as  individuals  and  not  in 
thickets,  hence  have  good  bodies;  they 
are  well  rooted,  having  been  once  or 
oftener  transplanted  in  the  rows,  and 
their  roots  are  not  matted  up  all  around 
with  those  of  other  plants.  They  are  dug 
carefully  and  at  the  proper  season,  and 
preserved  from  drying  inriuence,  and  they 
reach  you  just  when  you  want  them,  and 
there  is  no  bother  or  uncertainty  with 
them.    Wild  shrubs  are  a  risk. 

Plants  i-or  Next  Summer.— If  you 
haven't  already  sown  them,  better  sow  a 
lot  of  columbine,  delphinium,  perennial 
coreopsis  and  gaillardia,  hollyhocks  fox- 
gloves, campanulas,  sweet  williams  and 
the  like,  and  get  them  into  strong,  well- 
rooted  plants  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
If  you  sowed  them  earlier  in  the  year 
and  they  are  now  up  nicely,  get  them 
pricked  off  into  beds  or  frames,  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  them  make  good  growth 
without  choking  each  other  and  weaken- 
ing their  crowns. 

Common  Wild  Flowers  or  Weeds  — 
Among  the  common  and  most  conspicu- 
ous wild  plants  or  weeds  now  in  bloom 
by  the  road  sides  and  near  the  edges  of 
our  woods  are  moth  mullein  (I'erbascum 
Blattaria),  tall  bellflower  {Campanula 
Americana),  wild  teasel  (Dipsacus  sylves- 
tris),  starry  campion  (Silene  stellata), 
man  of-the-earth  creeper  (Ipomoea  pan- 
durata),  ox-eye  daisy,  wild  carrot,  cat- 
nip, wild  verbena,  the  common  yellow 
toad-flax  andthe  St.  John's  wort  (Hyper- 
icum perforatum). 

Are  We  Better  Behaved?  In  an  Eng- 
lish paper  {The  Gardeners'  Magazine)  we 
read:  "It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see 
large  numbers  of  cyclists  returning  home 
carrying  large  bunches  of  flowers,  and 
were  they  honestly  obtained  no  further 
proof  could  be  desired  as  to  the  ex  stence 
of  a  genuine  affection  for  therh.  Some  of 
these  bunches  are  undoubtedly  the  gifts 
of  friends.  Others  are  obtained  by  pur- 
chase, but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  the  result  of  pilfering  the  hedgerow  or 
garden."  Although  the  bicycle  craze  is 
pretty  high  with  us  in  this  country,  we 
don't  think  stealing  flowers  is  one  of  its 
evils. 

The  Advantage  of  Raised  Flower 
Beds.— The  flower  beds  here  are  spread 
on  a  broad  stretch  of  level  lawn  in  front 
of  the  Phipps  Conservatories;  the  l.nul  is 


very  clayey,  retentive  of  moisture  and  ill 
drained,  and  as  we  have  had  an  uninter- 
ruptedlv  wet  season,  we  are  now  see- 
ing the  evil  eflFectofpoordrainage.  Wher- 
ever the  earth  in  the  beds  is  raised  well 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  all  of  the 
bedding  plants  are  doing  well  in  it,  but 
at  the  ordinary  ground  level  most  every- 
thing is  suffering;  sempervivums,  santo- 
lina  and  centaurea  are  dyiiig  out  and 
even  coleus  isn't  as  happy  as  it  is  in  drier 
ground. 

"Lilium  Parryi  is  a  handsome  Califor- 
nia lily  that  belongs  to  the  pardalinum 
group  and  has  rich  yellow  flowers,  strong 
shoots  bearing  a  dozen  or  even  more 
blooms.  It  is  easily  grown  in  moist 
peaty  soil  with  the  partial  shadeof  shrubs 
near^  and  those  who  have  a  suitable 
place  for  it  might  plant  a  bold  group." 
So  says  the  London  Garden.  A  dozen 
blooms  to  a  stem  is  finer  than  we  ever 
saw  it.  In  a  wide  patch  in  a  rockery  at 
Cambridge  it  grew  and  bloomed  nicely 
with  us,  still  it  is  one  of  the  pretty  lilies 
that  has  never  become  popular;  few  peo- 
ple grow  it,  more's  the  pity,  for  it  is  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  flower,  but  neither 
large,  bold,  or  startling  at  all. 

The  Comical  Toad.— .\  New  England 
reader  writes:  "Have  you  ever  fed  a  toad 
with  a  caterpill  r  or  potato  bug?  If  not 
vou  have  lost  one  of  the  most  comical 
sights  to  be  had,  and  one  which  we  in 
our  hurry  to  get  every  creature  out  of 
harm's  way  are  apt  to  overlook.  The 
toads  are  very  useful  little  beasts,  ugly 
though  thev  be,  and  one  can  train  them 
so  that  thev  do  not  f  ar  our  approach 
How  alert  are  they  after  dark,  hopping 
in  the  walks  of  the  garden  and  making 
many  a  snatch  at  the  bugs  they  come 
within  reach  of  It  takes  five  years  for  a 
toad  to  be  full  grown."  Yes,  yes,  the 
toad  has  its  good  points  and  its  bad 
ones  That  it  is  a  voracious  and  persist- 
ent insect  trap  we  know  very  wtll.  we 
have  used  hundreds  of  them  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  when  we  were  a  boy  we  tamed 
them  and  fed  them.  Some  24  years  ago 
we  told  how  in  the  London  market  gar- 
dens we  paid  from  three  to  four  cents  a 
dozen  for  toads  to  put  into  the  cucum- 
ber frames  to  eat  up  the  insects.  Their 
bad  points  consist  in  the  way  they  have 
of  elbowing  out  a  comfortable  li  tie  rest- 
ing place  for  themselves  in  our  flower 
beds,  seed  beds,  and  even  in  our  flats  or 
seed  pans. 

Chickweed  in  the  Lawn.— L.  E  W., 
Gordon  Park,  asks;  "What  is  best  to  do 
this  autumn  with  a  lawn  which  is  lull  of 
chickweed?"  Ans.  Chickweed  in  lawns 
is  very  troublesome  in  spring  and  fall, 
especiallv  where  the  ground  is  a  little 
shaded  by  trees,  or  is  moist;  it  grows  be- 
cause the  seed  is  in  the  soil,  and  it  chokes 
out  the  grass.  Plowing  or  digging  the 
ground  might  not  help  you  any,  for  the 
earth  being  full  of  the  chickweed  seed  the 
pest  would  be  sure  to  grow  up  The 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  discourage  the 
growth  of  the  chickweed  and  encourage 
the  grass,  till  the  latter  becomes  so  deep 
rooted  and  matted  as  to  choke  <  ut  the 
former.  Prepare  a  big  heap  of  good  field 
loam— from  an  open  corn,  grain  or  pas- 
ture field,  and  not  from  the  garden— and 
mix  a  lot  of  fine  manure  with  it;  horse 
manure  freed  from  the  rankstrawisgood, 
or  cow  manure,  for  it  contains  much 
grass  seed,  will  do.  In  August  mow  and 
roll  the  lawn,  and  with  a  new  steel  rake, 
rake  oft'  all  of  the  chickweed  and  other 
weeds  you  can  tear  out  of  the  ground, 
then  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  the  previ- 
ously prepared  compost  and  sow  sonie 
red  top  and  Kentucky  blue  grass  upon  it. 


raUng  it  in  lightly  and  rolling  it.  If  the 
chickweed  continues  to  grow  more  vigor- 
ously than  the  grass,  keep  it  mowed 
down  and  raked  ofl;  never  let  it  get  the 
better  of  the  grass,  and  instead  of  top- 
dressing  the  lawn  with  stable  manure  in 
winter  use  wood  ashes,  light  dressings  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  chemical  fertil- 
izers, but  be  very  wary  in  applying  them. 
Then  you  have  got  to  be  more  vigilant  in 
spring  than  in  fall,  for  chickweed  starts 
to  grow  very  early,  and  blooms  and 
ripens  seed  before  grass  makes  much  head- 
way. Remember  that  there  is  no  appli- 
cation that  you  can  put  on  your  land 
that  will  destroy  the  chickweed  without 
also  injuring  the  grass. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


Fine-flavored  Strawberries. — ^J.  R. 
M.,  New  London,  Conn,,  asks:  "What 
are  the  best  flavored  strawberries?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  one  named  Brandy- 
wine?"  Ans.  The  best  flavored  sorts  is 
a  matter  of  location  and  cultural  condi- 
tions. Wehavehad  splendid, big, scarlet, 
juicv  berries  of  Sharplessone  year  so  sour 
as  to  pucker  the  mouth,  and  anotheryear 
most  as  high  flavored  as  an  Elton  Pine. 
In  the  "sour"  year  the  ground  and 
weather  was  wet,  in  the  "sweet"  season 
the  ground  was  moist  but  the  weather 
quite  dry.  The  later  pickings  are  better 
flavored  than  the  first  ones.  We  have  no 
varieties  with  so  pronounced  a  flavor  as 
the  European  sorts  such  asBti'ishOueen, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Prince's  Pine  and 
Elton  Pine  have  got,  and  unfortunately 
while  these  varieties  submit  to  pot  and 
greenhouse  cultivation  with  us  they  are 
worthless  out  of  doors.  The  Marshall  is 
one  of  our  best  flavored  sorts;  Timbrell, 
where  it  does  well,  is  very  good;  Cumber- 
land has  a  mild  pleasant  flavor;  and  Par- 
ker Earle  is  favorite  home  berry.  Bran- 
dywine  is  an  excellent  berry  so  far  as  we 
have  seen  it,  what  it  may  be  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.'  though  we  cannot 
tell.  Crawford,  where  it  does  well  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  fine  quality. 

Fear  the  Blight.— R.  L.  T.,  DeKalb, 
111.,  has  some  young  dwarf  pear  trees 
that  wee  perfcct'y  healthy  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  are  now  affected  with  a  blight 
which  blackens  the  leaves  and  shrivels 
the  wood.  Ans.  It  is  no  doubt  the  fire 
blight.  Cut  out  every  bit  of  afiected 
wood  and  burn  it,  and  in  cutting  be  sure 
to  cut  down  into  the  healthy  wood  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  you  have  got  every  bit 
of  diseased  growth.  Root  out  the  dead 
plants  and  burn  them  up  too;  if  you  let 
them  stay  in  the  ground  they  propagate 
and  spread  the  disease  which  is  fungoid 
and  carried  in  the  atmosphere.  There  is 
no  known  cure  for  it.  Early  and  repeated 
sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture  are 
said  to  act  as  a  preventive,  at  least  in  a 


"Mv  Japan  Persimmon,  what  ails  it?" 
— M.  H.  C,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  asks:  "I 
bought  it  in  March,  '94,  and  as  I  re- 
quested the  nurseryman  to  prune  it  I  did 
not  do  so,  although  it  was  top  heavy 
and  had  large  roots.  It  is  alive  but  has 
never  made  a  single  leaf;  it  is  just  as  bare 
as  the  day  it  came."  Ans.  We  cannot 
tell.  But  if  it  doesn't  show  pretty  prom- 
ising signs  of  a  speedy  and  good  growth, 
we  would  very  soon  grub  it  up  and  throw 
it  away  and'  make  room  for  another. 
When  it  was  planted  we  would  have 
headed  it  considerably,  this  would  have 
been  for  its  good,  and  induced  an  early 
start  into  new  life. 
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The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company, 
whose  typewriter  is  now  so  well  and  favor- 
ably known,  is  constantly  endeavoring  to 
make  typewriting  easier  and  more  practical. 
They  have  within  the  past  year  placed  upon 
the  market  the  new  No.  2,  3  and  4.  contain- 
ing new  and  useful  improvements,  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  m  those  of  other  manu- 
facture. These  new  machines  are  by  lar 
the  best  mechanically  constructed,  conse- 
quently the  most  durble.  easily  operated 
and  simplest  writing  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket. Beginners  like  them  because  they  are 
simple  and  easy  to  learn;  e.xperts  because 
they  are  faster  and  more  accurate;  employers 
because  they  are  durable  and  least  e.xpensive. 
The  oHice  of  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
Company  is  at  No.  154  Monroe  stnet, 
Chicago. 


T'^  DREER'S 

GARDEN  5EEDS 


Henry  A.  Dreer, 

14  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


Trees  ^Plants 


We  oner  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  dcBcrlptlon 

of  Fruit  ■   —  "" ^•.— ..... 

Roses,  Vi 


tttal  Trees,  .shrubs, 
,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.     Priced 
Catalogue  mailed    Tee.     Established  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttlo  &  Co.)  Bloomiugton,  111, 


1840. 


OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES. 


Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever= 
greens  and  Perennials 

A  large  and  fine  slock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sizes 
for  planting;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Cataloffue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  PlymoutK,  Mass. 

g*?.!.*:it.':  FLOWERS 

Illustrated  Catalogue.      We  beat  the  world. 
Box  2,    Cood  &  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

IF 
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GARDENING 

PLEASE 

RECOnnEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

New  Catalogue,   beautifully  illustrated.      Fi,:-  to  regular 
customers,  to  others  10c.  (or  postage. 


TREES 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.V. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 

When  wrUhiK  meTitlun  tiiirdenlnB. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  UKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

occupy  the  most  favorable  location  between  the  oceans 
for  the  production  of  healthy  nursery  stock,  e.xtending 
one  and  a  half  miles  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  it 
^'  is  conceded  that  their  facilities  are  unsurpassed  and  that 
"  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  United  States  for  nursery- 
men and  ilorists  to  sort  up,  dealers  to  pack  or  planters  to 
order  from.  The  aim  of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  be- 
ing to  carry  a  full,  complete  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc.  Their  annual  production  of  Roses  exceeds  three 
quarters  of  a  million  and  their  budding  of  Peach  last  season  was939,122,  other  fruits 
are  grown  in  proportion.  Can  supply  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  Ornamentals.  Cor- 
respondence and  personal  inspection  solicited.  Catalogues  free.  43rd  year,  1000 
acres,  29  greenhouses.    Address  as  above,  bo.x  308 

When  wrltlnK  mention  GurdenlnK. 

Andorra  Nurseries 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,     Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

90  Acres  of  well=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


j  Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 

[  Hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 
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Miscellaneous. 


COVERING  BARB  CLfiy  flILLS. 

You  speak  of  having  bare  hills  at  Sclien- 
ley  to  get  covered  with  green  as  soon  as 
possible.  1  have  seen  a  good  many  hilly 
tields  left  to  nature's  care.  Nature's  pio- 
neers usually  are  tlie  raspberry,  black- 
berry and  elderberry.  These  with  their 
leaves  and  roots  soon  make  a  coating  of 
humus  and  a  loosened  soil.  In  this  shade 
seeds  of  the  crab  apple,  thorns,  maples, 
wild  cherry,  and  hickories  soon  find  root 
and  the  shade  they  need  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful start  in  hfe.  At  first  the  land  in 
this  process  is  an  eyesore  but  the  final 
results  are  good.     (Rev.  )H.  K.,Shaner. 

Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

Thank  you  for  the  information,  every 
little  helps  us.  A 11  of  the  plants  you  name 
are  excellent  for  the  purpose  and  we  hope 
to  use  them  extensively.  We  have  just 
finished  the  first  handling  of  a  steep  high 
hillside,  stiff  clay  and  shale  rock,  sup- 
ported at  the  base  by  a  stout  stone 
retaining  wall,  and  how  we  are  handling 
it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers.  We 
picked  that  bank  all  over,  removing  the 
large  rock  that  was  near  the  top,  and  so 
as  to  leave  a  loose  surface  twelve  or  more 
inches  deep;  but  this  is  nothing  except 
dark  red  clay  and  disintegrated  rock.  As 
soon  as  we  can  get  manure  enough  we 
shall  put  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  on  top 
and  pick  it  in,  both  for  use  in  fertilizing 
the  soil  and  in  keeping  it  open,  and  then 
we  shall  plant  it.  Along  the  top  of  the 
wall  we  hope  to  plant  Rosa  Wichuraiana 
to  drop  as  a  mantle  over  the  wall,  also 
the  wild  prairie  rose,  Japanese  inultiflora 
roses,  Lord  Penzance's  roses,  sweet  briar, 
and  others,  with  here  and  there  climbing 
hydrangea,  barberry,  climbing  waxwork, 
wild  clematis,  prostrate  euonymus,  and 
many  others  of  that  nature  to  clothe  the 
wall^  but  so  full  and  diversely  as  to  ap- 
pear natural.  When  the  plants  grow  up 
we  can  easily  thin  them  to  their  i)roper 
places  and  dimensions.  Away  up  on  the 
bank  we  shall  plant  all  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  j'ou  mention  together  with  locust, 
matrimony  vine,  green  ash,  burr  oak, 
osage  orange  and  many  others,  also 
plant  many  acorns  and  other  nuts, 
and  for  carpeting  the  surface  spread 
Virginia  creeper,  Japan  honeysuckle, 
clematis,  man-of-the-earth  creeper,  wild 
hydrangeas,  and  so  on.  Then  plant 
thousands  of  columbines  and  foxgloves, 
moss  pinks,  coreopsis,  and  other  natural 
plants,  and  sow  broadcast  all  over  the 
land  with  wild  poppies,  yellow  esch- 
scholtzia,  annual  coreopsis  and  the  like, 
being  particular  that  whatever  is  used 
shall  be  good  species  and  not  garden 
varieties.  Then  hold  oft"  and  wait  for  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Get  the  ground 
covered  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  save  it 
from  parching  sun  and  wind,  hold  the 
rain  there  when  it  falls,  and  prevent 
washes  when  heavv  rains  come. 


"Ice  King  Primrose."— I  noticed  in 
Cakdening  some  time  ago  that  you  want 
something  for  some  exposed  hillsides  in 
your  park.  I  send  you  by  to-day's  mail  one- 
half  dozen  "Ice  King  Primrose,"  which  I 
wish  you  would  plant  in  some  sunny  spot, 
protect  for  a  few  days  and  I  think  they 
will  give  you  flowers  yet  this  year.  We 
have  had  them  in  flower  ever  since  May 
15  and  will  continue  to  bloom  till  frost. 
[The  plants  have  been  received.  They 
are  some  kmd  of  CEnothera  or  evening 
])rimrose,  and  not  a  true  primrose  (Prim- 
ula) at  all  —Ed.]  E.  C.  Newbury. 

Mitchell,  S.  Dakota. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successfiil  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  — It 
tells  the  whole  storj'  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  (Jrow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwauger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticidturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustiated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclop.-Edia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authorit}'  on  nomenclature.    Xn  Eng- 
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lisli  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  liurope.     Four  volumes.     $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  itiserainently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturi'st  (Fuller).  $1.50. 
\  Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons;      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)    $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  Avery  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  kniwn  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  alloutdoors  beautiful, moreespe- 
cially  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu  - 
trated  from  life.     $4.80. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).^This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its 
author  is  the  greatest  master  in  orna- 
mental gardening  who  ever  lived.  Price 
$6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  pUnts, 
and  the  origin  of  gaiden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey). — A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  (ruit, 
vegetable  or  flower  growing  302  pages. 
75  cents. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King). — Its  nature, 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management,  303  pages.    75  cents. 

ilHh  any  other  book  on  any  horUoultural  subject, 
ton  what  you  winh  to  get  in  this  line. 
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JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  wr.te 

Qreen= House    'f^^^^ 
^'2        Construction 
422  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   III. 


IF  YOU 

LIKE 

GARDENING 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


VALVES, 

FITTINGS 

AMD 

VENTILATING 
APPARATUS. 

OOUDINEl-L.- 
WILOOX  CO., 

Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

Ami  Liiriti-Mt  MHiiiiracturcts  of 

GREENHOUSE   HEATIN(i  AND  VENTILATINO   APPARATUS. 


The  IligCBt  AwHril  Kecfived  at  the  Worlil's  Fair  fur  Horticultural  Architecture,  Green  lie 
C<»iiHtructluii  anil  lleathif;  AppratUH. 
CoiiHer\atorieB,  iireenhijuHf h.  Palm  ll<»UHeH,  etc.,  ere,  ted  complete  with  our  l*ateiit 

SKND  FOUK  thNT>  FoK  ILLlIsTKATKO  CATAI.fXiUKS. 

-  -22  Hercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.  HOOKER  COnPANY, 

57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street.  CHICAGO. 

GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES.^^i^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

Burpee's  Seeds 

ARE  THE  BEST   THAT  GROW 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
Announcement  to  Florists. 


Breltschwerth.  The  bUBlness  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  oi 
meet  the  growloR  demand  for  our  nooda.  Wh  have  accordlnKly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity, 
unsurpassed  facHlUea  are  now  prepared  to  Hll  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.  Our  latest 
machines  are  turning  out  the  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assurli 
our  Intention  to  lead  In  further  Improvements,  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
Send  for  price  list  and  samples,  and  we  know  you  will  give  us  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE, 


Improved 
ig  you  of 
the  belief 


CfPRESS 

\    IS  MUCH  M|9RE  PUBABUTHAN  PINE 

r-chrPRESS     1       V 
\  SASH   bars/       \ 

UP  Toit  FEET  i«UMGTH  OR  LOIfCER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Sere)  fo7our  Illustrated  BooK 
"CYP|tES5  LUMBERAW  Its  USES." 

Send  jfors ur  special  GreenhousS^cfrculor. 

TheA.T  STeari^5~Iymbeit- Co. 


EMERSON 

AITLE 
And   rermanent  | 
Binding  for  Musii 
Perlodlcals.Photc 
of  Gooda,  Samples  11 
;  of  FabrieB,  etc. 


''SGAHDEHi, 


HGCO 


REFERENCES 


Plenti 


Before  hiring-  a  ni.in  v,m  ' 
how  well  he  has  worked.  Ju 
of  careful,  thrifty  farmers  have  had  ours  in  use  e  ght 
or  fen  years.  Can  you  do  better  than  ask  their 
opinion.    Send  for  our  monthly  paper  free. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


ORCHIDS. 


12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orcliids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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to  N'T  buy  worthless  nursery 

c  and  WASTE  manvyearsof 

TIME  waiting  results 

and  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 


But  send  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 
New  Catalog  for  1896.    Send  for  one.  Free. 

Ksiimiites  furnished.    Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY.  Morrisville,  Pa 

When  writing  mention  Gardening. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  Is  now  the  Largest  lo  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The 


12,000,000  Standard  Flower  Pots 

FKK  YKAK.    A  full  line  of  Hull)  Fans. 
Send  for  price  llel. 
THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  COMPANY, 
713  to  719  Wharton  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

BRANCH  WABEHOLSES:  „,        xt    , 

Kearney  &  VVestslde  Ares.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Jackaon  Ave  .t  Pearson  St..  Ixlng  Island  Clly.  N.  V. 

CALIFORNIA  riower  and  Tree 
Seeds.  CALLA  and  FREESIA  BULBS. 


IF 
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LIKE 

eMDENire 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT 

TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


LORD  i&  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders. 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 
Plans  and  estlmateH  furnished  on  application*       .      .       •      •       • 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^"'^^P^H^'n^v^'c^V  .1. st 


Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

lYOU    KNOW 

^ 

^            1 

j              that    plants    can't    breathe    dusty    soot- 
\              laden  gaseous  air  and  be  healthy.     The 

?'" 

M^         \ 

riiuie  Giani"  Hoi  Water  Heater 

V 

9^  ; 

j              sends  forth  clean,  pure  heat. 

r 

-^^ 

i                               II.I.USTKATKU  CATALO(iUE    FKKE. 

f\'  "^ 

;^[ 

\  American  toiler  Company 

/i^ 

j  NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St.                    CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St. 

"We  He 

at  the  World.-: 

"^UiM 


10D8  fTiniished  and  visits  for  i    ^«*«  /       *^ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


tlOD8 

consultation  made.     Eeferences ' 
and  full  information  on  inquiry.     I 


'\JU.     M.   X      «.     i     \    i,   1|  VVODI  nS    F/=^IR  PUT01Uf:t.N 


CHICAGO,  AUGUST  1.  1896. 


No.  94. 


ONE    OF   MR.   ERNEST    MAYERS    WATER    LILY    POHDS    AT    BEAVER   FALLS.   PA 


Aquatics. 


AQUflTICS. 

The  weather  this  season — in  this  section 
of  the  country,  (Pennsylvania)— has  been 
particularly  favorable  for  growing  tender 
aquatics.  Amateurs,  as  a  rule,  will  put 
plants  out  too  early,  but  thisyear's  warm 
early  spring  was  an  exception  to  our 
usual  weather,  and  everything  put  out 
went  right  ahead  and  is  now  in  advance  of 
the  season  because  there  were  no  late 
frosts. 

We  have  three  ponds,  one  for  hardy 
lilies,  one  for  tropical  and  one  for  lotus. 
Ill  the  hardy  lily  pond  are  growing  N. 
tuberosa,     N.      prgmiea,     X.      odorata 


sulphurea,  M.  odorata  rosea,  X  odorata 
Caroliniana,  N  Marlicea  carnea  N.  Mar- 
liacea  chomatella,  N.  Marliacea  carnea, 
N.  Marliacea  albida  N.  alba  candissima, 
and  N.  alba  candidissima  gigantea. 

In  the  lotus  pond  there  are  five  different 
varieties  of  lotus,  but  last  year  only 
Nelumbium  roseum  and  N.  speciosum 
bloomed,  and  this  year  so  far  only  A'. 
roseum  has  bloomed. 

In  the  tropical  lily  pond  the  following 
are  growing,  Victoria  Regia,  X.  Zanzi- 
barensis,  X  Zanzibarensis  azurea,  X. 
Zanziharensis  rosea,  X.  scutifolia,  X. 
Columbiana,  X.  dentata,  X.  Devoniensis, 
X.  Sturtevantii. 

Scattered  around  among  the  three 
ponds  are  the  following  plants:  Scirpus 
Tabernsemontana  zehrina  (porcupine 
rush),   Cyperus  alternifolius,  Eichhornia 


azurea,     Eichhornia     crassipes     major,  ' 
Limnocharis  Humboldtii. 

It  has  long  been  a  riuestion  in  my  mind 
whether  it  is  better  to  leave  hardy  lilies 
yearafter  yearin  soil,  givinggood  soil  and 
ample  room  to  start  with  and  allowing 
them  to  become  established,  or  dividing 
up  the  roots  every  year  and  giving  them 
new  soil  and  using  suitable  boxes,  say 
24x24x10  or  12  inches.  Previous  to  last 
year  our  hardy  lilies  have  always  been 
put  i'l  boxes,  and  this  experiment  of 
])lanting  them  in  the  soil  was  to  try 
which  method  was  the  better  of  the  two, 
and  will  now  state  that  hereafter  the 
boxes  will  be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  by 
this  means  far  more  blooms  can  be  got. 

The  only  theory  that  I  can  give  for  the 
plants  not  doing  so  well  in  the  deep 
water  is  that  the  leaves  keep  the  buds 
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continually  dark,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
boxes  they  get  the  full  bright  sunshine, 
and  certainly  warmer  water,  as  they  are 
never  more  than  six  inches  from  the  sur- 
face, whereas  when  they  were  planted  in 
the  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  they 
had  nearly  two  feet  of  water  over  them. 
In  the  hardy  lily  pond  there  is  a  lily 
that  looks  exactly  like  Laydeken  rosea, 
only  it  is  white  (it  is  evidently  one  of  the 
parents  of  Laydeken)  and  it  is  said  to 
be  pygmxa,  but  having  grown  pygmsen 
myself  and  seen  it  often  in  other  ponds,  it 
is 'difficult  for  me  to  believe  this,  yet  in 
the  catalogues  it  is  not  described.  Can 
anv  one  suggest  the  true  name  of  it? 

to  me  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
hardy  lilies  is  a  so-called  "Irish  Loeh 
Lily";  it  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
large  type  of  alba  candidissima,  and  in 
going  through  the  aquatic  house  at 
Schenley  Park  it  was  labelled  N  alba  cap- 
didissiiha  gigantea,  and  a  giant  it  is. 
When  this  plant  was  received  from  the 
grower  the  buds  and  flowers  on  it  were 
enormous,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not 
had  such  large  flowers  tor  me  simply 
because  my  method  of  treatment  is  not 
correct. 

Last  year  ray  efforts  to  grow  N. 
gigantea  (to  me  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
tender  lilies)  were  not  successful,  and  this 
year  it  looks  as  if  the  result  will  be  the 
"same.  This  lily  has  a  bad  habit  ot  turn- 
ing to  a  tuber  when  its  roots  are  dis- 
turbed and  both  myefibrts  have  Jailed  on 
this  account.  This  yiar  I  started  off 
with  a  fine  plant;  it  turned  to  a  tuber, 
but  an  examination  a  few  days  ago  re- 
vealed, the  fact  that  the  tuber  was  start- 
ing up,  and  as  it  is  early  in  the  year  my 
hopes  mav  still  be  realized. 

N.  Columbiana,  the  new  dark  red,  is 
another  beautiful  variety,  but  no  red  lily 
is  much  ahead,  if  anything,  of  the  old 
standby  Devoniensis.  N.Sturtevantii is  a 
grand  flower  and  is  very  much  admired 
by  everv  one  but  it  is  a  shy  bloomer. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  have  sun  fish  and  gold  fish  in 
the  same  pond;  that  is  if  one  wishes  to 
increase  their  stock  of  gold  fish,  because 
the  sun  fish  eat  all  the  young  gold  fish. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  size  ot  our 
lotus  pond,  and  having  made  it  about 
double  the  size,  the  next  problem  was 
would  it  be  better  to  plant  some  new 
tubers  in  the  addition  or  take  some  of  the 
tubers  out  of  the  old  part  and  plant 
them  in  the  new.  This  question  was 
settled  bv  the  lotus  roots  themselves 
spreading'  all  over  the  new  part  very 
rapidly,  even  to  the  extreme  end.  Lotus 
should  always  be  planted  by  thetnselves; 
my  experience  in  trying  to  grow  lilies  in 
the  same  pond  was  a  failure. 

As  to  the  surroundings  of  lily  ponds, 
all  sides  of  a  pond  save  the  north  should 
have  low  growing  plants,  if  any  at  all, 
as  water  lilies  cannot  get  too  much  sun. 
It  is  advisable  to  grow  foliage  plants 
on  the  edge  of  a  pond  rather  than  flowers, 
though  some  flowers  look  very  well,  still 
geraniums  or  brilliant  colored  flowers 
detract  from  the  coloring  of  the  lilies. 
Iris  on  the  north  side  of  a  pond  look  very 
well  and  they  flower  early  and  make  a 
handsome  show  before  the  lilies  come. 

One  word  of  advice,  which  is  certainly 
very  important,  and  that  is  cover  your 
poiids  carefully  in  the  winter. 

Our  ponds  only  have  a  41/2  wall 
and  as  the  bottom  of  the  pond  is  clay 
we  cement  right  on  the  clay. 

In  some  of  the  catalogues  verj-  heavy 
walls  are  suggested,  and  if  the  average 
flower  lover  would  think  of  building  one 
the  cost  would  scarchim  oftimmediately, 
and   from   a  practical  experience  1    know 
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such  walls  are  unnecessary.  When  in  the 
late  fall  or  eariy  winter  the  ice  begins  to 
form,  the  ponds  are  all  filled  up  with 
water— level  full— and  a  few  old  joists  are 
laid  across  and  on  there  old  boards  are 
put,  on  these  boards  we  cover  up  a  good 
thickness  of  leaves  and  cover  the  whole 
over  with  a  few  pine  boughs;  these  look 
nice,  being  green  all  winter,  but  of  course 
their  principal  use  is  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  blowing  away. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  covering 
extend  at  least  2V2  to  3  feet  beyond  the 
edge  of  pond  wall,  because  it  is  the  wall 
that  needs  the  protection  The  goldfish 
are  always  left  out  all  winter  and  the 
four  months  of  darkness  and  cold  seem  to 
do  them  no  harm. 

If  people  only  knew  what  a  little  ex- 
pense there  is  connected  with  a  lily  pond 
and  what  a  source  of  delight  it  is  there 
would  certainly  be  more  of  them.  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  no  class  of 
plants  yield  so  many  flowers  for  so  little 
work,  for  it  certainly  is  a  fact  that  the 
more  you  leave  them  alone  the  better 
they  will  do. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  the 
care  ot  a  lily  pond  is  not  necessarily  a 
man's  occupation,  as  in  our  town  here 
some  of  our  most  enthusiastic  water  lily 
growers  are  ladies,  who  give  the  plants 
all  the  attention  they  need,  and  they 
always  have  a  very  great  show  of  flow- 
ers. Ernest  M.wkr. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
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Our  illustration  is  engraved  from  a 
photograph  of  a  part  of  a  water  lily  pond 
in  the  garden  of  Hon.  Gardiner  J.  Hub- 
bard, Twin  Oaks,  Washington,  D."C.,and 
was  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Peter  Bis- 
sett,  his  gardiner.  If  you  turn  back  to 
Gardening,  January  15  of  this  year, 
pages  131,  132,  you  will  there  find  what 
Mr.  Bissett  has  got  to  say  about  how  he 
grows  and  winters  his  aquatics;  and  the 
little  picture  we  now  present  shows  his 
success.  Such  articles  as  that  one  by  Mr. 
Bissett  and  the  one  in  this  issue  by  Mr. 
Mayer  are  the  voice  of  many  years'  expe- 
rience and  exceedingly  valuable. 

There  is  a  homey,  happy  feeling  in  that 
picture  of  aquatics  that  we  should  strive 
to  imitate.  Observe  that  the  pond  is  in 
the  full  open  sunshine,  but  at  the  back 
there  is  a  close  protection  of  trees  from 
the  cold  winds.  A  strong  growth  of  mis- 
cellaneous decorative  plants  — mostly 
hardy — also  surround  the  margins. 
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The  large  trees  forming  the  background 
shown  in  the  illustration,  are  mainly  na- 
tive oaks,  ash  and  hard  maples,  growing 
on  the  bank  of  a  deep  ravine.  In  viewing 
it  you  are  looking  south.  This  ravine 
forms  the  sou  hern  and  western  boundary 
of  the  lawn.  In  the  rear  (centre  of  the 
illustration)  a  spur  of  the  main  ravine, 
runs  up  into  the  lawn,  and  to  the  extreme 
left,  back  of  the  shrubbery,  another  spur 
again  enters  the  tableland,  thus  dividing 
the  lawn  at  that  end  into  two  lobes 
forming  in  the  one  to  the  right  a  deep 
bay,  while  the  other  may  be  termed  a 
long  tapering  point.  The  one  to  the  right 
is  opened  up  into  a  clean  lawn,  while  the 
other  is  only  opened  up  in  the  centre,  allow- 
ing enough  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  to 
remain  near  the  sides  to  overbower  it 
with  foliage.  As  stated,  this  wing  of  table 
land  is  a  narrow  point;  at  its  extremeend 
growing  in  the  ravine  bank  some  ten  feet 
out  are  two  old  red  oaks.  A  rustic  bridge 
connects  them  with  the  point  of  land,  its 
shape  tape'ring  towards  the  oaks,  thus 
continuing  the  gradually  narrowing  in  of 
the  side  lines.  Bj'  bushing  up  here  and 
there  along  the  edge  of  this  part  of 
the  table  land,  with  bush  honeysuckles, 
snowberries  and  other  shrubs  that  will 
stand  some  shade,  and  grassing  the  open 
space  in  the  centre,  the  eye  is  confined  as 
it  were  within  the  open  space  and  along 
to  the  narrowing  bridge,  so  that  the 
vision  is  confused  and  the  imagination 
presumes  a  much  longer  distance  than 
exists.  When  John  Thorpe  entered  that 
partof  my  grounds  for  the  first  time,  he 
at  once  exclaimed  "What  a  long  way  for 
so  short  a  distance."  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  lawn  as  shown  in  the  pict- 
ure I  will  give  a  few  measurements:  The 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  picture 
to  the  extreme  end  in  the  lobe  at  the 
right  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  To 
the  small  dark  bushy  juniper  near  the 
rear  centre,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet.  The  width  across  from  the 
curved  border  ot  sedum  at  the  right,  to 
the  first  shrubbery  bed  at  the  left  just 
beyond  the  yuccas  is  fifty-four  feet.  From 
this  point,  both  north  and  south,  the 
lawn  widened  out. 

To  the  right,  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn  is 
a  Colorado  blue  spruce.  It  was  put  there 
to  hide  the  margin  of  the  lawn  beyond, 
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so  as  to  give theimpression that  the  lawn 
beyond  might  extend  an  unknown  dis- 
tance to  the  right,  thus  enlarging  one's 
possessions  without  paying  exfra  taxes. 
The  new  American  weeping  willow  show- 
ing prominently  to  the  left  of  the  dark 
juniper  was  placed  there  partly  to  hide  a 
portion  of  the  bridge  beyond  that  showed, 
and  also  to  act  as  one  side  of  a  gateway 
through  which  the  lawn  is  carried  into 
the  open  but  shady  point  beyond.  This 
species  was  chosen  because  of  its  graceful 
lorm  and  the  effect  produced  by  its  olive- 
gray  foliage  against  the  shiny  dark  green 
of  the  red  oak  leaves  bevond. 

Surprises  are  the  charms  of  one's  place. 
Standing  on  niv  porch  otie  sees  the  view 
here  eiven  and  imagines  that  he  sees  it 
all.  Yet  within  the  range  of  the  camera 
as  it  stood,  are  three  rustic  bridges  and 
one  fjuite  large  summer  house.  One 
bridge  spans  the  ravine  spur  back  of  the 
rockery,  and  is  sunken  rather  than  raised 
and  not  seen  until  almost  upon  it.  The 
tall  trees  to  the  right,  that  produce  the 
broken  sky-line  so  essential  for  effect,  be- 
long to  a  group,  only  a  few  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  picture,  that  come  out  into 
the  lawn  some  twenty  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  ravine,  under  which  a  mushroom- 
shaped  summer  house  is  built.  A  mass 
of  tall  shrubbery  in  front  hides  it  from 
view.  Back  of  them  and  in  the  main 
ravine  is  another  bridge.  To  the  right  of 
this  pii  lure  the  lawn  extends  some  sev- 
enty feet,  forming  a  deep  ba_v,  bordered  by 
the  ravine  which  here  takes  a  northwest- 
erly course. 

the  first  group,  seen  at  the  left,  is  a 
dozen  Yucca  filamentosa,  nine  of  which 
are  in  bloom.  The  round  headed  shrub 
shown  above  the  yuccas  is  the  golden 
elder  pinched  back,  in  front  of  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  shrubs  and  perennials.  There 
are  three  distinct  shrubbery  beds  on  the 
left,  separated  from  each  other  by  at  least 
ten  feet  at  the  narrowest  point,  forming 
bays  and  promontories  seen  only  when 
viewed  from  a  point  to  the   right  of  this 


picture.  My  lot  on  that  side  narrows  in 
at  the  centre  Vi'-e  the  side  of  the  letter  X, 
mading  that  side  rather  difficult  to  treat. 

The  shrubbery  beds  contain  shrubs, 
small  trees  and  hardy  perennials,  whose 
flowers  and  foliage  are  attractive  all  the 
se  son,  so  arranged  that  in  each  bed,  at 
all  seasons,  some  flowersare conspicuous. 
All  the  perennials  are  planted  in  masses, 
and  in  some  instances  so  are  the  shrubs. 

The  street  which  borders  the  left  of  my 
lawn  has  a  southerly  course  until  it 
reaches  a  point  opposite  the  golden  elder, 
when  it  turns  sharply  southeast  If  it 
continued  on  it  would  nm  into  and  in- 
clude the  narrow  wooded  point  before 
mentioned.  To  make  this  point  more 
secluded  from  public  view,  as  it  could  be 
looked  into  from  the  street,  I  planted 
rather  thickly  tall  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  such  as  Rhus  semi-alata  var. 
Osheckii.  Philadelphus  coronarius  and  vi- 
burnums, seen  in  the  picture  beyond  the 
elder. 

In  these  beds,  in  addition  to  the  hardy 
perennials,  and  in  groups  of  a  dozen  or 
more  are  Litiums  Batewaniw.  Canadense, 
umbellatum,  eh^ans,  Parryi,  superbum, 
Wallace!,  Hansoni.  Krameri,  pardalinum, 
candiduw,  Wallichianum  superbum,  the 
double  tiger  lily  and  L.  auratum. 

Rosa  Wichuraiana  carpets  the  ground 
in  some  places  and  Clematis  Jackmanni 
in  its  forms  rambles  at  will  in  the  open 
headed  trees.  Tntomas  in  (|uantity 
brighten  some  open  spaces  in  the  fail 
months,  and  there  are  a  few  gladiolus 
among  them  giving  earlier  bloom.  In  the 
last  bed  in  that  portion  where  it  almost 
joins  the  wild  shrubbery  of  the  ravine  I 
allow  Clematis  Vitalba,C.FIammula  and 
the  Allegheny  mountain  fringe  (Adiumia 
cirrhosa)  to  clamber  over  the  tops  of 
strong  shrubs,  such  as  the  button-bush 
(Cephalanthus  occideutalis), cutt\uf>  back 
a  little  if  too  rampant.  In  this  semi 
shady  spot  Sencc/oyapon/ca,  the  meadow 
sweet  and  the  monk's-hood  thrive. 

The   first   individual   tree   on  the  lawn 


seen  after  leaving  the  shrubbery  belt  is 
the  American  weeping  willow  illustrated 
in  Gardening,  May  1,  page  243.  In  this 
1  allow  a  Clematis  Jackmanni  to  ramble 
at  will  in  among  the  foliage.  When  in 
bloom  the  flowers  seem  in  a  mist  and 
always  invite  close  inspection.  The  vine 
is  planted  four  feet  out  from  the  bole  of 
the  tree,  and  being  light  in  texture  and 
cut  down  each  season  it  does  not  injure 
the  tree.  Back  of  it  is  a  Populus  liolle- 
ana  in  which  climbs  a  Clematis  coccinea, 
draping  the  downv  leaves  with  coral 
bells. 

Then  comes  the  rockerj-  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  spur  of  the  ravine  before  men- 
tioned. In  front  of  that  rockery  and 
some  fifteen  feet  from  it,  is  a  large  boulder 
partially  covered  with  Boston  ivy.  I 
keep  a  youngplant  at  this  stone  andonly 
protect  the  roots  in  winter,  allowing  the 
top  to  freeze,  as  I  desire  the  stone  only 
])artly  covered.  If  all  were  covered  it 
would  present  a  meaningless  mass  of 
green,  but  in  showingpart  of  this  granite 
boulder,  it  is  pleasing.  This  stone  was 
placed  there  to  hide  a  water  tap  and  as 
an  outlier  of  the  rockery.  Near  it  is  a 
handsome  native  red  cedar  (Janiperus 
Virginiana)  taken  from  the  woods  on  ac- 
count of  its  handsome  bushy  form  Its 
dark  foHage  emphasizes  the  point  of  the 
sub-ravine  as  it  comes  out  into  the  lawn 
and  hides  the  margin  of  the  lawn  on  the 
left  as  the  Colorado  spruce  does  on  the 
right.  The  rockery  was  placed  at  this 
point  because  the  same  cause  that  threw 
this  spur  into  the  lawn  mav  have  pro- 
duced an  outcrop  of  stone  'there.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  the  rockerv 
such  plants  as  Agave  Americana  anil 
Dracxna  indivisa,  not  safe  to  put  out 
until  June,  are  u.sed,  it  is  so  planted 
with  hardy  material  that  as  seen  from  a 
distance  these  tender  plants  are  not 
missed  when  absent 

The  native  trees  at  the  end  to  the  right 
of  the  rockery  standing  at  the  extrerne 
edge  of  the  lawn  are  hard  maple,  which 
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color  elegantly  in  the  fall.  Coming  to- 
wards us  on  the  right  is  the  Colorado 
blue  spnce  [Picea pungens  glauca),  then 
a  large  rhododendron  "The  Queen"  that 
has  to  be  wintered  in  a  cellar.  Next  is  a 
clump  of  the  variegated  £u/a/;a/apon/ca, 
then  a  tree  paeony  that  has  a  box  placed 
over  it  in  winter. 

This  brings  us  to  the  first  large  bed 
shown  at  the  right.  I  mentioned  before 
that  each  bed  was  so  planted  that  the 
bloom  and  foliage  were  attractive  the 
season  through.  In  this  bed  is  used  Pru- 
nus  Pissardii,  the  purple  plum,  Cornus 
Mas— the  variegated  dogwood— that 
needs  some  protecti<,n  in  winter,  and  the 
golden  tlder.  These  g.ve  color  eftVct  all 
along.  Although  this  coloring  is  not 
sanctioned  by  extremists,  it  is  approved 
by  many.  For  flowers  among  theshrubs 
used,  commencing  early  we  have  Azalea 
mollis,  the  purple  plum,  bush  honey- 
suckles, Spinea  van  Houttei,  European 
thorn  and  cornus.  and  soon  will  bloom 
the  Cletbra  ainifolia.  Robinia  hispida  is 
long  past  and  Hypericum  aureum  and  H. 
Kalmianum,  with  the  Potentilla  Iruti- 
cosa  are  now  in  full  glory.  A  group  of 
columbines  among  the  perennials  opens 
the  season,  followed  by  the  foxgloves, 
whose  season  is  long,  then  the  Canter- 
bury bells  enliven  the  scene  until  thtir 
place  is  occupied  by  pot  plants  ot  the 
giant  tobacco  and  castor  bean,  plants 
which  do  well  in  this  sheltered  spot.  In 
the  meantime  Lychnis  Hos-cucvli  and  Py- 
rethrum  roseum  have  had  their  say  and 
European  daisies  (Bellis  perennis)  car- 
peted the  grc  und  under  a  canopy  of  Lil- 
ium  candidum  blooms,  some  of  which 
came  up  through  the  foliage  of  Prunus 
maritima,  which  was  a  sheet  of  white  in 
May.  The  purple  barberry  has  bloomed 
as  well  as  the  Kalmia  lati folia  and  some 
dwarfed  catalpas  bring  us  to  the  sea- 
son of  perennial  phloxes  whose  early 
bloomeis  are  on  the  wane,  but  many  of 
the  rearguard  are  still  to  come.  Opening 
with  them  is  a  group  of  Pe/Jtsfemon^/o-v- 
inioides  and  later  on  the  tall  chimney 
campanulas  (C.  pyramidalis)  which  have 
been  retarded  s  mewhat  by  their  shaded 
position  will  carry  the  season  of  blooms 
until  frost.  A  pleasing  border  is  necessary 
in  many  cases,  and  the  perennial  phlox 
needs  one  on  account  of  its  habit  of  some- 
times losing  its  lower  leaves.  In  this 
case  I  use  Seduin  spectabile,  which  in 
the  picture  looks  like  a  low  hedge.  Us 
glaucous  loliage  blends  quietly  with  the 
color  of  the  grass,  and  its  neat  compact 
habit  harmonizes  with  the  close  shaven 
lawn.  It  will  bloom  later  on  and  present 
a  sheet  of  pink  from  the  grass  up.  In  no 
part  of  mv  grounds  do  1  repeat  the  same 
flower,  an  1  the  list  to  choose  from  is  so 
large  that  each  bed  can  carry  as  extended 
a  floral  calendar  as  the  one  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  lawn  is  largely  white  clover,  which 
on  our  clay  soil  succeeds  well.  It  is  cut 
once  a  week,  the  knives  set  so  as  to  just 
miss  the  clover  leaves,  which  act  like  di- 
minutive umbrellas  to  protect  their  roots. 
On  each  cutting  day  the  sprinkler  follows 
the  mower  and  a  good  soaking  given. 
Any  spot  showing  the  eflects  of  drouth  at 
any  time  is  given  a  good  wetting  down. 
W.  C.  Egan. 

Highland  Park,  near  Chicago.  July  21, 


wrong  in  art,  therefore  why  have  all  our 
grass  so  clean  shaven,  and  the  home  sur- 
roundings so  painfully  prim  and  flower- 
less?  At  least  one  instance  is  forthcom- 
ing ot  the  existence  of  a  garden  of  a  con- 
trary character.  A  correspondent  writ- 
ing to  the  London  Garden  from  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine,  tells  of  the  floral  riches  of 
his  place;  of  the  longsuc«s.-.ion  of  season- 
able flowers  from  the  time  the  dwarf 
cornel  spreads  out  its  white  carpet  in 
spring  till  the  golden  rod  in  all  its  autumn 
glory  heralds  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
concludes  by  saying  "Flower  garden  we 
have  none,  but  our  flowers  are  scattered 
about  wherever  the  soil  is  deep  enough 
and  the  spot  sheltered  from  high  winds." 

I  lately  made  my  first  acquaintance 
with  lilies  truly  wild.  Can  you  conceive 
or  create  a  lovelier  garden  picture  than  a 
meadow  full  of  Lilium  canadense,  its  tall 
slender  stems  th  ust  boldly  up  above  the 
long  grass  and  the  nodding  flowers  com- 
mingled with  the  feathery  plumes  of  the 
tall  meadow  rue  (thalictrum).  On  July  4 
I  saw  acres  of  such  a  combination.  No 
word  description  could  do  justice  to  such 
a  delightful  flower  displaj',  but  just  con- 
trast it  with  some  of  our  so-called  flower 
gardening  and  see  where  true  beauty  lies, 
tine  plant  to  one  place  is  too  much  the 
rule  in  gardens,  with  many  suitable  places 
minus  plants  or  flowers  at  all.  Again  in 
quite  a  number  of  places  recently  I  have 
seen  one  of  the  day  lilies  (Hemerocallis 
fulva)  growing  as  though  wild  by  the 
roadside,  some  masses  covering  twelve  to 
twenty  s-quare  yards  and  rtsplendent 
with  a  thousand  blossoms  Here  is 
another  fine  object  lesson,  lor  this  plant 
is  not  a  true  native  but  an  escape  from 
gardens,  though  never  under  cultivation 
with  its  limiting  restrictions  have  I  seen 
this  flower  so  beautiful  as  it  has  been  in  a 
dozen  or  more  wild  weedy  places  about 
Madison  and  the  adjoining  district,  a 
striking  instance  of  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest"  and  the  fittest  in  this  case  the 
most  beautiful.  I  might  continue  to 
enumerate  other  instances  where  beauty 
has  originated  by  accident,  or  suggest 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  naturalizing 
flowers  to  an  indefinite  extent,  but  enough 
has  I  think  been  said  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding articles  to  prove  that  the  wild 
garden  is  not  a  weedy  wilderness,  but 
may  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joj' 
throughout  the  year  if  planted  with 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  flowers.  The 
garnered  plant  riches  of  the  world  at  our 
hands  to-day  make  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  material  for  beautifying  the 
garden,  and  some  perforce  we  must 
neglect  for  want  of  scope,  but  there  is 
room  for  more  detail  in  the  garden 
picture  of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character  and  an  opportunity  to  realize 
much  in  the  wild  garden.  Nature  has 
favored  localized  spots  andsprtadout  her 
floral  gems  in  lavish  profusion.  We  in  the 
garden  have  a  localized  area  in  hand  and 
given  the  knowledge  of  available  things 
should  easily  create  pictures  of  loveliness 
surpassing  by  far  the  chance  result  of 
nature's  work.  It  can  be  done  by  work- 
ing along  the  lines  laid  down  before  us, 
reading  from  the  book  of  nature  always 
open  and  before  our  eyes. 

Madison,  N.J.  A.  Herkinoton. 


fort.  The  grounds  are  not  elaborate  at 
all,  in  fact  they  are  quite  plain,  at  the 
same  time  they  display  a  sense  of  quiet,  • 
refined  taste  many  of  his  neighbors  might 
study  with  profit.  Neither  roads  nor 
walks  cut  up  the  spread  of  grass  between 
the  house  and  the  street,  and  there  is  no 
dotting  about  of  flower  beds  or  trees  in 
the  middle  of  the  lawn.  The  trees  are 
thrown  to  the  sides,  and  the  roads  are 
there  too.  A  hedge  has  been  planted 
along  the  street  line  inside  the  fence  row 
to  give  further  privacy  to  the  home. 
Roses  and  other  flowers  are  grown  at  the 
flanks  and  toward  the  back  of  the  house. 

Admitting  all  of  these  good  points  we 
cannot  help  noting  that  if  we  owned  that 
place  the  first  thing  we  would  do  would 
be  to  cut  down  that  big  old  spruce  tree 
that  stands  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
also  another  old  evergreen  a  little  to  the 
right.  And  probably  we  would  introduce 
a  lew  new  fangled  notion  •  in  the  Woy  of 
a  greater  variety  of  showy  hardy  shrubs 
to  the  right  and  left,  likewise  some  yuccas 
and  perennials,  but  we  would  not  in  any 
way  disturb  the  general  openness  and 
contour  of  the  groimds.  We  passed  by 
there  the  other  day  and  stopped  to  have 
a  good  look  at  the  place  and  enjoy  it. 

There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  purple  beech 
at  the  right  hand  corner,  and  an  unusu- 
ally fine  plant  of  box,  it  is  the  large 
almost  spherical  shrub  at  the  right  up 
near  the  house,  and  is  pretty  good  testi- 
mony that  the  box  is  one  of  the  best  ever- 
greens for  our  smoky  city. 


TAB  WILD  GARDEN. 

One  has  only  to  leave  the  highways  and 
traverse  the  byways  of  this  and  doubtless 
other  states  "to  see  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  wild  gardening,  and  what  is 
beautiful  and   right  in   nature  cannot  be 


JUDGE  MELLON'S  RESIDENCE,  PITTSBURG. 

Our  illustration,  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph, gives  a  front  or  street  view  of 
one  of  the  cosiest  and  prettiest  of  I'itts- 
burg's  suburban  residences;  it  is  the 
home  of  Judge  Mi  Hon.  The  house  is  a 
quiet,  roomy,  substantial,  old-fashioned 
structure,  whose  very  look  means  com- 


BooK  CM  Landscape  Garde.ning — E 
H.  W.  Portland,  Conn.,  asks:  "What 
would  be  a  good  book  for  me  to  get  in 
order  to  study  tlementary  landscape  gar- 
dening? I  haven't  ihe  time  to  go  into  it 
elaborately,  so  want  something  concise, 
and  not  too  much  advanced."  Ans. 
There  is  no  such  a  book  so  far  as  we 
know;  good  books  on  landscape  garden- 
ing go  into  the  subject  deeply,  and  really 
they  are  the  safest  to  study.  You  know 
we  have  a  vast  amount  of  rubbish  in 
garden  literature,  and  it  isn't  what  to 
recommend  to  you  so  much  as  what  to 
keep  out  of  your  reach  that  would  con- 
cern us.  Get  Long's  "Land.scape  Garden- 
ing," 50  cents,  or  Parsons'  "Landscape 
Gardening,"  $3.50;  both  are  of  recent 
date  and  by  practical,  tasteful  men,  and 
can  be  had  from  our  Chicago  office. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN   BLOOM  AND    FRUIT. 

We  have  lately  had  heavy  and  copious 
rains,  so  that  our  local  drouth  has  be;n 
broken,  and  parched  grass  and  wilting 
shrubs  are  now  relieved. 

The  chaste  shrub  {Vitex  agnus-castus) 
is  in  full  bloom;  it  has  large  terminal  pan- 
icles of  flowers  varying  from  blue  to 
white,  and  it  is  about  the  showiest  shrub 
in  bloom  with  us  at  present.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  is  consequently  not  hardy 
here.  We  mulch  it  heavily  with  leaves 
throughout  the  winter,  and  grow  it  in 
tolerably  dry  soil.  It  always  kills  back 
severely,  but  starts  vigorously  into 
growth  again,  and  as  it  flowers  on  the 
wood  of  the  current  year,  it  always  pro- 
duces a  crop  of  flowers.  Vitex  incisa,  a 
native  of  China,  has  larger  panicles  of 
bluish  purple  flowersthan  thelast  named, 
and  is  now  coming  into  bloom.  The 
lower  leaves  of  this  species  are  incised  or 
cut.  This  plant  appears  to  be  hardier 
than  the  other  species. 
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Hydrangea  arhorescens  glaiica  with 
large  flattish  corymbs  of  fertile  flowers 
and  a  few  sterile  ones  around  the  outside, 
has  been  in  bloom  for  some  time.  H. 
urticifolia  with  distinctly  nettle-like  foli- 
age and  with  all  fertile  flowerg  is  also  in 
good  bloom.  H.  Thunhergii,  with  cymes 
of  rose-blue  flowers,  fertile  ones  in  the 
centre  and  steri'e  ones  on  an  outer  band 
is  also  coming  into  bloom. 

Rose  of  Sharon  {Hibiscus  Syriacus) 
is  displaying  its  floral  abundance.  Its 
different  varieties  run  into  red,  purple 
and  white.  The  variety  totus  albus  is 
single  and  pure  white  and  the  best  of  all. 

All  the  forms  are  free  growing  and  free- 
flowering  shrubs,  and  as  they  bloom  at  a 
time  when  flowering  shrubs  are  scarce, 
they  are  very  desirable.  We  alwa3's  cut 
them  hard  back  as  we  would  a  hydrangea 
in  winter  or  early  spring,  and  this  pro- 
duces finer  flowers. 

Jaswinuw  officinale  has  been  producing 
its  small  white  flowers  for  the  past 
month.  Trumpet  vine  ( Tecoma  radi- 
cans)  has  been  flowering  profusely  for 
some  time.  T.  grandiHora  with  a  broad, 
open  corolla,  and  verv-  handsome  flowers 
is  also  in  good  bloom;  it  stood  the  sever- 
ity of  the  past  winter  here  in  the  open 
ground  fairly  well.  Calycanthusocciden- 
tnlis  with  large  red  scentless  blooms  is  in 
flower  and  a  few  flowers  are  still  to  be 
found  on  Calycantbiis  ffnridus. 

The  Cornish  heath  (Erica  vagans)  is 
blooming  very  sparingly.  The  flowers 
are  pale  red,  and  would  be  showy  if  only 
produced  more  abundantly. 

The  late  blooming  spiraeas  are  now  on 
the  wane.  The  following  are  sho  ing  a 
few  scattering  blooms:  ,S.  liiiwalda.  S. 
revirescens.  S.  covspicim,  S.  tenuissima. 
S.  Douglasii,  S.  salicifolia,  S.  callosa  alba 
and  S.  Lcnneana.  If  the  decayed  flowers 
are  cut  off,  S.  liumalda,  when  it  has  pro- 
duced its  first  crop  (indeed  they  should  be 


cut  off' of  all  the  late  flowering  spiraeas)  it 
will  give  a  good  second  crop. 

Kerriajaponica  is  giving  us  a  second 
crop  of  blossoms.  Rosa  Caroliniana  (the 
swamp  rose)  is  in  full  flower  in  the 
swamps.  /?.  ru^osa  continues  to  give  a 
few  scattering  blooms,  and  the  large 
bright  red  heps  are  now  attractive. 
Pavia  macrostachya  has  passed  ■  ut  of 
bloom,  and  so  has  Yucca  filawentosa;  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  yucca  flowered 
verv  sparingly  this  year. 

The  Ginnala  maple  looks  pretty  loaded 
with  its  brownish  red  key  fruits.  Hhiis 
semi-alata,  with  showy  white  panicles,  is 
in  full  bloom,  and  the  dwarf  sumach  R. 
copallina.  with  large  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers  is  now  conspicuously  in  flower. 
The  smooth  sumach.  R.  glabra,  with  its 
plumes  of  downy  crimson  fruit,  although 
familiar  to  our  eyes  everywhere,  is  none 
the  less  pretty  just  now. 

We  don't  remember  to  have  seen  Wis- 
taria Sinensis  give  such  an  abundant  sec- 
ond crop  of  flowers  as  it  has  done  this 
summer,  and  the  rosa  acacia  (Robinia 
hispida)  is  giving  a  good  crop  of  bloom 
just  now.  Indigofera  Dosua,  a  small  pea 
flowering  shrub  from  India,  with  purplish 
red  flowers,  has  been  in  bloom  since  two 
weeks.    It  kills  back  a  little  in  winter. 

The  European  honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
Periclymenurn)is  again  in  bloom,  L.  sem- 
pervirens  is  still  blooniingquitc  freely  and 
L  Halleana  is  in  good  bloom.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  bush  honeysuckles,  L 
bella  and  L.  Tartarica  are  quite  hand- 
some, with  their  red  and  yellow  fruit. 
L  Orientalis,  a  bushy  species  whose  flow- 
ers are  very  inconspicuous,  is  now  show- 
ing black  fruit,  but  not  in  any  way 
attractive. 

The  pepper  bush,  Clethra  alnitolia, 
with  racemes  of  pretty  white  fragrant 
flowers  is  very  showy.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent shrub  for  amateurs  to  grow,  as  it 
nev  r   fails  to   flower   freelv,  and  it  does 


not  appear  to  be  capricious  as  regards 
soil  or  location. 

The  snowberry  bush  (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus)  is  commencing  to  show  its 
white  fruit;  S.  mollis  has  been  in  bloom 
sincetwo  weeks,  S.  vulgaris  (coral  berry) 
is  coming  into  bloom.  Buddleia  curvi- 
ilora  having  purplish  spikes  of  flowers 
but  no  particular  merit  in  its  faver,  has 
been  blooming  since  three  weeks. 

Callicarpa  purpurea  with  small  insig- 
nificant flowers  is  now  in  bloom.  The 
violet  colored  berries  which  follow  are 
very  pretty,  but  they  hardly  ever  get  a 
chan  e  to  develop  with  us  here.  We  saw 
the  fruit  in  remarkably  good  condition  in 
Washington  last  year.  The  button  bush 
(Cephalanthus  occidentalis)  a  common 
native  of  the  swamps,  with  globular 
heads  of  white  flowers,  has  been  in  bloom 
since  two  weeks.  It  surprises  a  good 
many  people  to  see  it  growing  with  us  on 
the  top  of  a  dryish  k  oil  with  remarkable 
vigor. 

Hypericum  elatuni  and  H.  hircinum 
have  been  in  bloom  since  three  weeks  and 
are  now  about  past.  H  densiHorum  H. 
proliticum,  H.  aureum  and  H.  Kalmianum 
in  different  stagesof  floweringare  all  no* 
in  bloom. 

The  Cornelian  cherry  ( Coraus  Mascula) 
with  its  red,  handsome  large  fruit  is  be- 
ginning to  look  showy.  The  round- 
leaved  dogwood  (C.  circinata)  and  the 
alternate  leaved  dogwood  (C.  alternifo- 
lius)  with  bluish  fruit  are  ripening,  and 
Viburnum  Lantana,  with  fruit  first  red 
and  afterwards  black,  is  now  quite  con- 
spicuous. The  high  bush  cranberry  (W- 
hurnum  Opu/us)  with  bunches  of  red  fruit 
is  showy.  V.  dentatum  with  round  black 
fruit,  and  V.  Lentago  with  oval  shaped 
berries  which  have  hardly  yet  commenced 
to  turn  black  will  add  to  the  general  dis- 
play of  shrubs  with  show\'  fruit.  V.lan- 
tanoides  has  fruit  somewhat  like  V.  Lan- 
tana, that  i-i  first  reddish  and  afterwards 
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black,  and  is  commencing  to  turn  showy. 
The  fruit  of  the  European  and  American 
mountain  ashes  is  commencing  to  turn 
red  The  chokeberry  {Pyrus  urhutifolia) 
with  purpUsh  fruit,  and  the  variet3-  P.  a. 
melanocarpa  with  jet  black  fruit  have 
been  ripe  since  two  weeks.  The  choke 
cherry  with  its  branches  of  dark  crimson 
fruit,  abundantevery  where,  is  very  showy 
and  the  wild  red  cherry,  Pruniis  Pennsyl- 
vanica.  with  small  red  fruit  is  turning 
ripe.  The  dwarf  plum  {Prunus  piiniila) 
with  quite  showy  black  fruit  has  been 
ripe  since  two  or  three  weeks.  This 
shrubby  plum  grows  naturally  in  sandy 
banks;  it  is  growing  here  in  the  face  of  a 
filled  in  sand  bank  and  is  doing  remarka- 
bly well.  John  Dunbar. 

"Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  |uly 
27,  1896. 

NOTES  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Three  fine  lilacs  are  Syringa  Pekin- 
ensis,  its  variety penrfu/a  and  S.  Japoiiica. 
They  bloom  later  than  the  other  lilacs, 
have  great  panicles  of  fleecy  white  flow- 


Cofiyright,  iSg6,  by  D.  Ap/ileton  ci-"  Co. 
BURR  OR  OVER-CDP  OAK. 


ers,  and  are  of  healthy  build,  and  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  free  irom  mildew. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  make  a 
better  and  quicker  growth  if  the  seed 
pods  are  removed  as  soon  as  the  fl  iwers 
drop,  than  if  the  pods  are  left  to  mature. 
Neglecting  the  plants,  especially  the  young 
ones,  in  tnis  direction  is  bad  gardening. 

Transplanting  Rhododendrons.— Al- 
though the  weather  is  wet  enough  now 
it  was  very  dry  on  Long  Island  in  the 
spring,  but  dry  as  it  was  we  transplanted 
a  large  lot  of  rhododendrons  in  the  open 
fields,  and  with  excellent  success.  This 
was  caused  no  doubt  bv  careful  lifting, 
and  early  and  careful  planting,  and  mud- 
ding  the  roots  at  lifting  time  to  preserve 
them  from  getting  dry.  This  mudding 
or  puddling  the  roots  at  planting  time 
will  save  most  plants,  deciduous  as  well 
as  evergreen,  and  people  should  bear  it  in 
mind. 

Trees  and  siiRrns  flowered  much 
EARLIER  THIS  YEAR  than  usual. rhododen- 
drons and  azaleas  were  at  least  a  week 
earlier  than  I  remember  them  to  do  before 
in  forty  years,  and  they  were  superb. 
Even  the  always  late  Rhododendron 
maximum  and  Azalea  arborescens  were 
also  proportionately  early,  and  very  fine 
and  full.  H.  1'.  and  moss  roses  that  used 
to  flower  in  June,  began  to  bloom  in  May, 
and  shrubs  the  same.  A  number  of  spi- 
ncas  and  other  early  shrubs  did  jioorly, 
no  doubt  owingtolast  fall's  long  drouth. 


The  new  spir.ica,  Anthony  Waterer,  is 
good,  being  a  shade  darker  in  the  color 
of  flower  than  the  old  Bumalda. 

Of  Cedrus  Atlantica  argentea  I 
grafted  a  lot  the  middle  of  April,  and 
the  cions  have  knit  finely  and  the  grafts 
are  doing  well.  What  a  splendid  tree  it 
is!  It  is  the  finest  of  blue  conifers,  and 
the  Dosoris  specimen  is  the  finest  I  know 
of  in  the  country. 

BerberisThunhergii  as  an  ornamental 
hedge  plant  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
small-sized  shrub  that  we  have  got.  Its 
habit  is  excellent,  it  never  needs  cutting 
or  pruning,  it  starts  into  full  foliage  early 
in  spri  g,  and  its  leaves  last  late  and 
co'or  brilliantly  in  the  fall;  it  bears  vivid 
.scarlet  fruit  in  dense  arching  sprays,  and 
these  berries  last  on  the  plants  all  winter 
and  till  the  new  growth  comes  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  And  the  plant  is  hardy 
and  will  grow  anywhere. 

J.  R.  Tku.mpv. 

Kissena,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


ORNflMENTflL     TREES    AND     SHRUBS     FOR 
SOUTH    DflKOTfl. 

Prof.  N  K.  Hansen  writing  in  the 
Dakota  Farmer  names  the  following 
seven  as  the  best  ornamental  trees  for 
lawns  and  shade  in  his  part  of  the  coun- 
try: 

shade  trees. 

Cut-leaved  weeping  birch 

Colorado  blue  or  silver  spruce. 

Russian  wild  olive  {Ela:agnus  angusti- 
folia). 

The  May  Day  Tree  (Prunus  Padus 
Maackii). 

Hard  maple. 

Dwarf  Tartarian  maple  ( .4ccr  Tartarica 
Ginnala). 

Bolle's  poplar  {Populus  BoUeana) . 
ornamental   shrubs. 

Lilacs. 

American  snowball. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiffora. 

Rosa  rugosa. 

Spinea  Van  Houttei. 

Mock  orange,  especially  Gordon's 
(Philadelphus  Gordonianus),  and  the 
large  flowered  syringa   (P.  grandifforus). 

Lonicera  splendens,  a  form  of  Tartarian 
bush  honeysuckle  with  bluish  green 
foliage,  dense  habit  and  heavy  load  of 
pink  flowers  in  May. 

Tamarix  Amurensis. 

Chinese  barberry  (Ilerberis  Thunbergii) . 

Let  us  quote  in  full  what  he  says  about 
the  May  Day  tree.  "An  ornamental  bird 
cherry  from  the  Amur  valley  ol  Asia.  A 
beautiful  lawn  tree  of  medium  size  with 
neatly  rounded  spreading  top  and  dense 
foliage,  blooms  early  in  May.  The  pure 
white  flowers  are  in  long  racemes  and 
last  a  long  time  in  water.  The  tree  is  in 
full  leaf  very  early  in  the  spring  and 
retains  the  foliage  late  in  the  fall."  We 
endorse  every  word  of  it.  It  is  very 
hardy,  free  growing,  and  when  in  bloom 
most  beautiful,  its  flowers  being  the 
largest  of  all  the  bird  cherry  trees.  It 
among  trees  and  Spinea  sorbitblia  among 
shrubs  are  among  the  earliest  in  theirline 
to  start  into  leaf  growth  in  spring.  There 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  this  tree  at 
Dosoris, 


HMERICflN  BLADDER  NUT. 
Under  separate  cover  1  send  for  name, 
leaves  and  seed  pod  of  a  bush  or  small 
tree  which  grows  along  the  streams  in 
this  vicinity,  although  not  very  common. 
They  are  iiliw  :i  l.oaitli  ul  sight,  covered 
with  liiiii'lniN  ol  I  luse  three-celled  blad- 
ders Ii.iiil'iuu  m  iliisUi's.  I  must  have  a 
numbei  III  iin --liiiMiiry  collection.  Have 
|)lanteil  the- sculs,  will   they  grow?    Since 


I  have  been  gardening  for  pleasure  have 
discovered  a  number  of  handsome  wild 
shrubs,  however,  nearly  all  are  so  difficult 
to  transplant  from  their  native  haunts 
that  I  prefer  nursery  grown  stock.  OhI 
the  failures  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot 
have  been  numerous.  Have  taken  Gar- 
dening for  more  than  a  year  and  the 
practical  suggestions  in  it  have  already 
saved  me  the  subscription  price  ten  times 
over.  O.  G.  B. 

Frankfort  Springs,  Pa. 

The  shrub  is  the  common  bladder-nut 
(Staphylea  trifolia).  It  belongs  to  the 
soapberry  family  ol  plants,  the  same  to 
which  the  horse  chestnut  and  maple  be- 
long, has  opposite  pinnate  leaves  of  three 
serrate  leaflets,  and  drooping  clusters  of 
white  flowers  terminating  the  branchlets 
and  succeeded  by  large,  three-celled,  in- 
flated pods.  The  shrubs  are  of  upright 
growth  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  occur 
in  a  wild  state  in  thickets  in  somewhat 
moist  soil.  Grows  well  in  cultivation. 
Yes,  it  grows  from  seed,  also  from  cut- 
tings. The  best  one  for  garden  purposes 
is  Staphylea  colchica,  it  has  very  pretty 
waxy  white  flowers  in  clusters  and  is  a 
fine  ornamental  shrub. 


FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR    LEAVES. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  beautifully 
gotten  up  book  by  Mr.  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews,  and  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  New  York.  The  book  is 
8x5  inches  and  contains  320  pages,  and 
over  two  hundred  illustrations.  The 
object  of  the  book  is  to  teach  us  how  to 
distinguish  our  common   trees,  bot.i  wild 
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and  cultivated,  by  their  leaves.  The 
another  is  an  excellent  artist,  a  sharp  ob- 
server, and  good  botanist,  and  all  of  this 
is  firmly  impressed  upon  his  work.  The 
drawings  are  original  and  made  from 
nature  by  the  author  himself.  How  ex- 
cellent and  truthful  they  are  can  be  readily 
seen  by  examining  those  of  the  burr  oak, 
swamp  magnolia,  and  buttonwood  here- 
with shown,  and  which  have  been  kindly 
lent  to  us  by  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
,\ppleton.  All  of  the  trees  illustrated 
also  several  more,  are  freely  and  very 
interestingly  described  in  the  work,  and 
where  they  occur  in  a  wild  state,  also 
where  fine  specimens  of  them  inay  be  seen 
in  cultivation,  and  what  they  are  good 
for.  The  common  English  names  of  all 
are  given  in  bold  type,  and  the  botanical 
ones  in  italics,  and  a  new  departure  in 
botanical  book  making  is  here  observed; 
while  the  botanical  names  used  in  thelast 
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AMERICAN    BUTTON  WOOD  (/' 


edition  of  Gray's  Field,  Forest  and  Gar- 
den Botany  are  given  as  the  accepted 
ones,  when  this  name  differs  from  that 
given  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  in  his  monu- 
mental work  The  Silva  of  North  America, 
Prof.  Sargent's  name  is  given  too.  There 
is  a  capital  systematical  index,  and  also 
nn  index  to  the  names  of  all  of  the  places 
referred  to  in  the  work.  Altogether  it  is 
an  excellent,  useful,  helplul,  authoritative 
and  popular  book,  and  we  heartily 
recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


JftFflN   MflFUES   IN   ILLINOIS. 

M.  B.  L.,  Princeton,    111.,  asks  if  Jap; 
laples  would  prove  hardy  with  her. 


These  maples  cannot  be  grown  i 
fully  at  Chicago.  They  will  live  a  few 
years,  but  do  not  thrive.  I  imagine  that 
our  lake  winds  especially  in  winter  and 
spring  are  against  them.  I  think  that 
some  of  the  more  robust  forms  would  do 
well  in  Princeton  if  planted  in  a  rather 
sheltered  place,  and  artificial  watering 
withheld  after  the  middle  of  August  in 
order  to  induce  early  ripening  of  the  new 
wood.  The  following  varieties  from  the 
Parsons  &  Son's  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair,  bought  by  the  Lincoln  Park  Com- 
missioners looked  fairly  well  after  pass- 
ing two  winters  there.  Acer  Japonkum, 
A.  J.  macranthum,  A.  J.  wkrophyllum. 
The  enquirer  probably  refers  to  the 
smaller,  more  shrubby  forms,  known  as 
Acer  polymorpbum.  Of  this  species  the 
following  varieties  seemed  to  do  the  best 
during  my  trial  of  them,  namely,  Atro- 
purpureum,dissectuwatropurpiireum  and 
sanguineum.  I  think  that  .Iccr/a/jon/cijm 
palmatum,  belonging  more  to  the  tree 
form,  will  do  well.  \V.  C.  Kcan. 


f\  HEDGE  PLANT. 


In  answer  to  the  (juestion  about  "A 
Hedge  Plant"  by  H.  K.  S.  ol  Middle  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  let  me  suggest  the  Japanese 
barberry  (Berheris  Ihunbergii).  The 
reader  has  grown  it  very  satislactorily. 
The  Hcrberis  Thunbergii  docs  not  grow 
higher  than  three  or  four  feet,  never  has 
to  be  cut  back,  grows  in  any  common 


soil,  is  perfectly  hardy  and  will  stand  the 
sun  without  any  shade.  It  has  pretty 
tiny  flowers  in  spring,  the  leaves  turn 
crimson,  orange,  bronze  and  green  in  late 
autumn,  and  there  are  scarlet  crimson 
berries.  The  reader  has  hers  surrounding 
her  garden,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the 
severe  northwest  winds  of  winter,  with 
no  protection,  and  it  has  stood  the  test 
splendidly.  [It  is  isoneof  the  bestshrubs 
ever  introduced  to  this  country,  and  ad- 
mirable for  low  broad-headed  hedges. 
We  have  a  thousand  plants  of  it  in  our 
nursery-  readv  for  planting  in  the  park.— 
Kn.]     "  "  C.  A.  B. 

Taunton,  Mass. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


THE  FLOWER  GflRDBN. 

Bedding  plants  should  b  •  in  their  finest 
condition.  Keep  them  within  bounds 
and  neatly  in  their  rows,  panels  or  pat- 
terns; don't  let  the  leaves  of  the  different 
lines  run  into  each  other,  nor  allow  car- 
peting plants  to  grow  up  over  the  agaves, 
cacti  and  other  plants  of  that  nature 
stuck  in  among  them.  If  one  plant  grows 
higher  than  the  others  pinch  it  in,  in  fact 
coleus,  alternantheras,  stevia,  santolina 
and  all  plants  of  that  nature  must  be 
kept  to  a  set  height,  else  the  beds  will 
look  unkempt  and  reflect  discredit  upon 
ycrurself.  Bedding  plants  and  formal  bed- 
ding are  all  proper  enough  in  the  right 
place,  but  confine  them  to  that  place,  and 
if  you  have  these  beds  be  sure  you  keep 
them  trim.  Wherever  a  plant  dies  out 
and  leaves  a  gap  fill  up  the  gap  at  once. 
Go  over  the  cannas  every  few  days  and 
pick  off  the  old  flowers.  Have  the  dah- 
lias securely  staked.  Cut  over  the  old 
hollyhocks  for  neatness'  sake.  Save  seeds 
of  the  best  varieties  and  sow  them  at 
once.  We  raised  a  lot  of  hollyhocks, 
campanulas  of  various  sorts,  columbines, 
delphiniums, foxgloves  and  other  perenni- 
als from  seed  in  frames  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  and  these  are  nice  plants  two  to  four 
inches  high  now, so  we  arc  planting  them 


out  now,  some  permanently,  others  pro- 
visionally in  beds  ornursery  rows.  Those 
in  rows  are  columbines,  delphiniums, 
coreopsis,  several  bellflowers  and  others 
that  are  hardy  enough  to  need  no  protec- 
tion in  winter;  we  can  lift  and  transplant 
them  permanently  any  time  we  find  it 
convenient  to  do  so.  Those  in  rows  in 
beds  are  foxgloves,  Canterbury  bells,  hol- 
lyhocks, chimney  campanulas,  poly- 
anthuses, "hardy"  carnations,  etc.,  that 
are  benefited  by  a  good  mulching  in 
winter;  we  shall  transplant  them  in 
spring. 

Our  perennial  phloxes  were  a  good  deal 
mixed,  but  now  that  they  are  in  bloom  we 
have  lifted  all  of  a  kind  and  planted  the-n 
together;  on  account  of  the  wet  weather 
and  lifting  with  good  balls  they  have 
stood  this  transplanting  first  rate,  and 
are  blooming  as  if  uothinghad  happened. 
As  we  wanted  to  get  up  a  big  lot  of  moss 
pink  (Phlox  subulata)  we  lifted,  divided 
and  transplanted  all  of  our  old  stock  in 
spring;  the  settings  were  a  foot  apart; 
they  have  now  grown  enough  to  nearly 
meet  and  are  throwing  out  young  roots 
from  the  branches;  about  the  end  of 
August  we  will  lift  and  divide  them  again, 
this  time  planting  closer,  and  we  shall 
mulch  the  plants  with  some  branches  in 
winter.  They  should  make  fine  stock  for 
setting  out  next  spring. 

The  cardinal  flower  is  splendid  just 
now.  One  of  our  prettiest  combinations 
is  the  swamp  rose  mallow  (Hibiscus 
tiioscheutos)  interplanted  along  th-  front 
with  cardinal  flower.  Both  are  marsh 
plants,  still  these  are  growing  on  a  hill 
side. 

Now  is  a  capital  time  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  all  kinds  of  hardy  perennials  either  out 
of  doors  or  in  frames,  and  of  course  if  the 
seed  is  of  this  summer's  crop  so  much  the 
better;  it  will  germinate  the  readier.  In 
fact  a  capital  way  to  get  up  a  lot  of  per- 
ennials easily  is  to  let  some  of  the  finest 
hollyhocks,  delphiniums,  columbines,  core- 
opsis and  the  like  ripen  and  scatter  their 
seed  on  the  ground,  and  clear  awaj'  over- 
hanging and  neighboring  plants  to  let  the 
seedlings  come  up  sturdily.  Lift  these 
seedlings    and    transplant    them  thickly 
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into  beds;  thej'  are  just  as  good  as  if  you 
raised  them  in  the  greenhouse. 

Lots  of  early  sown  annuals,  as  Drum- 
mond  phlox,  mignonette,  Drummond 
coreopsis,  candytuft  and  the  like,  will 
now  be  nearl.v  over,  but  if  we  made  pro- 
vision with  zinnias,  China  asters,  nastur- 
tiums and  marigolds  to  fill  their  places 
we  can  keep  our  ),ardens  gay  till  frost 
comes. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

EcHiNOPS  COMMUTATUS  {exaltatus). 
This  giant  thistle  is  more  curious  than 
showy  or  handsome.  A  loot  planted  in 
April  has  grown  some  five  or  six  feet, 
with  a  bunch  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
round  balls  of  small  lavender  flowers  at 
the  top.  The  leaves  are  exactly  those  ot 
a  thistle,  and  the  plant  attracts  attention 
because  it  is  seldom  seen  in  gardens  (at 
least  out  my  way).  It  is  not  troubled 
with  insects,  but  what  is  worse  the 
leaves  gradually  get  yellow  from  the  bot- 
tom up.  Is  this  usual  or  is  it  because  the 
treatment  has  not  been  right?  [Yes,  it  is 
the  rule,  especially  after  the  plants  begin 
blooming  —Ed.]  Does  it  need  moisture 
or  dryness?  [We  have  found  that  it  does 
very  well  in  common  garden  soil,  deep, 
rich,  and  not  overmoist. — Ed.]  I  had  an 
Echinops  Kitro,  but  be'ng  received  irom 
the  nursery  when  the  thermometer  was 
94°,  it  died  "on  me,"  as  our  Hibernian 
friends  say.  I  am  told  that  it  is  finer 
than  B.  exaltatus. 

Strobilanthes  Dverianus  I  had  in- 
tended pi  nting  this  in  quantities,  with 
other  things,  in  a  show  bed,  but  was  in- 
formed by  floral  experts  that  it  soon  be- 
came washy  and  fady  looking.  I  am  glad 
I  did  not  use  them  lor  a  show  bed,  as  the 
plant  is  rather  sombre  lookin/,  in  ray  es- 
timation, for  such  a  purpose,  but  the  few 
plants  I  have  scattered  about  have  not 
failed  to  elicit  admiration  on  account  of 
the  exceeding  richness  of  coloring  and  the 
metallic  lustre,  which  is  something  rarely 
met  with.  Neither  do  I  find  that  so  far 
they  have  become  at  all  weedy  or  washy 
looking.  Insects  do  not  bother  them,  and 
they  seem  to  do  well  under  almost  any 
ordinary  conditions. 

Sweet  Pea  Cupid  again.  A  writer  in 
the  American  Florist  says,  "this  is  likely 
to  be  a  useful  plant  and  bears  out  in 
every  respect  the  descriptionsgivenof  it." 
1  am  glad  lo  hear  that  somebody  has 
succeeded  with  it,  as  I  had  begun  to  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  worst  "fakes"  ever 
practiced  upon  a  too  confiding  floral  pub- 
lic. Many  I  know  have  failed  to  get  seed 
to  germinate  under  any  conditions,  in 
pots  or  open  ground, in  dry  or  moist  soil. 
Soms  have  got  a  lew  seeds  to  germinate, 
only  to  find  that  the  plants  had  no  vital- 
ity, and  gradually  gave  up  the  ghost. 
My  six  plants  out  of  30  seeds  are  coming 
along  slowly,  oh,  so  slowly.  One  plant 
has  attained  a  length  ( i  cannot  say 
height,)  of  at  least  3  or  4-  inches,  and  has 
some  buds  on  it.  Instead  of  growing  up- 
right and  bushy,  the  plant  has  three 
stalks,  which  spread  out  just  like  crab 
grass,  flat  on  the  ground.  And  yet  the3 
have  had  the  most  delicate  care,  coddlin'. 
and  judicious  feeding. 

SwEKT  Pea  Bride  of  Niagara.  If  thi- 
is  the  result  of  trying  to  improve,  by 
doubling,  the  unimprovable,  better  would 
it  have  been  to  leave  the  graceful  single 
sweet  peaalone.  [Youarcright,  doubling 
the  sweet  pea  is  spoiling  it, so  isdoubling 
the  pansy.  Doubling  flowers  is  some- 
times an  advantage  so  far  as  their  use- 
fulness as  cut  flowers  goes,  the  double 
flower  lasting  much  longer  that  thcsingle 
one,  but  in  the  case  of  the  sweet  i)c;i,  this 


does  not  hold,  for  the  single  flower  lasts 
as  long  as  the  color  keeps  pure;  besides, 
doubling  butchers  the  beauty  of  the  blos- 
som.— Ed.]  Still,  an3'thing  goes,  as  long 
as  it  is  a  "novelty." 

Roots  ok  Trees.  After  a  large  tree  is 
^ut  di  wn.howlongdothe  roots  continue 
to  feed?  I  had  a  large  maple  cut  down 
some  three  years  ago,  and  yet  this  year 
some  sprouts  are  coming  up  around  the 
base  of  the  trunk.  And  how  about  the 
roots  ol  an  arbor-vitje  hedge  cut  down  in 
April?  Are  they  feeding  still?  [Although 
the  arbor-vit;e  roots  are  alive  their  mis- 
sion in  life  is  over.  Latent  eyes  on  the 
stout  roots  will  not  burst  into  upright 
growth,  they'll  i  ie  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. In  the  caseof  many  deciduous  trees, 
however,  the  roots  will  continue  to  live 
and  persistently  throw  up  sprouts  for 
two  or  three  years  or  more  after  the  old 
tree  has  been  cut  down;  common  exam- 
ples of  this  may  be  found  in  the  yellow 
locust  and  the  trumpet  creeper,  from  old 
plants  of  either,  cut  to  the  ground,  suck- 
ers or  root  sprouts,  will  continue  to 
spring  upforsomeyears afterward. — Ed  ] 
L.  C.  L.Jordan. 

Bergen  Point,  N.J. July  10,  '96. 

NOTES  FROM  AN  lOWfl   GARDBN. 

Srn-IRRIGATION      FOR       NEWLY      PLA.NTED 
TREES. 

The  last  few  years  were  very  dry  here 
and  we  found  difficulty  in  transplanting 
large  trees  and  shrubs  in  safety  and  keep- 
ing them  alive.  In  1893  we  lost  a  num- 
ber notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
were  well  watered  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  mulched  as  well.  In  the 
spring  of  '94  we  planted  35  quite  large 
trees  and  shrubs  in  clay  land,  and  when 
we  were  planting  them  we  set  from  one 
to  three  4-inch  drain  tiles  on  end  and 
with  upper  end  on  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  each  hole,  and  these  tiles  were  filled  full 
with  water  every  evening,  we  also 
sprayed  the  trees  all  over  twice  a  day 
from  a  hose.  The  surface  of  the  soil  was 
dry  and  kept  loose,  and  no  mulching  was 
used.  Every  tree  so  treated  lived  and 
made  some  growth. 

Iron  VASES,  how  to  treat  them  —One 
of  the  lessons  taught  me  by  the  past 
three  dry  summers  is  that  when  we  fill 
vases  made  of  iron  for  outdoor  decora- 
tion we  must  line  them  with  thin  wood, 
if  not  the  sun  shining  on  the  iron  will 
make  it  so  hot  that  it  will  bake  the  soil 
and  bum  the  roots.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  plants  as  grown  in  bned  and 
unlined  vases  is  so  great  and  so  much  in 
favor  of  the  lined  vases,  that  we  line 
every  iron  vase  we  now  fill   with  plants. 

Hydrangea  and  Salvia  in  one  bed. — 
Although  I  don't  like  mixing  up  shrub- 
bery and  bedding  plants  together  in 
formal  beds  I  was  very  well  pleased  with 
the  effect  produced  by  the  above  combi- 
nation a  year  ago.  We  had  a  20  foot 
wide  circular  bed  filled  with  Hydrangea 
paniculata  granditiora  and  bordered  with 
dwarf  form  of  Salvia  splendens  pinched 
back,  and  it  was  a  fine  sight.  The 
hydrangea  plants  were  cut  back  to  two 
eyes,  and  the  ground  was  heavily  enriched 
with  manure  in  spring,  and  abundantly 
watered  in  fummer,  and  the  heads  ol 
bloom  they  made  were  immense. 

A  BED  OF  DWARF  SPIR.UA.— One  of  the 
most  novel  flower  beds  I  saw  last  je  r 
was  a  large  circular  one  planted  with 
Spiriea  liunialda  and  b  rdered  with 
Spirwa  callosa  alba.  Both  are  dwarf 
shrubs  and  perfectly',  hardy  here.  The 
mass  of  pink  flowtrs  in  the  middle  and 
the  border  of  white  had  a  very  pleasing 
effect,  the   i)1ants  were   so   full   of  bloom 


one  could  hardly  see  the  foliage,  and  they 
last  long  in  flower. 

A   COLORED  SHRUBBERY    BED. — I  have  a 

24  foot  wide  bed  filled  with  a  few  Elseag- 
nus  hortensis  (silvery)  in  the  center, 
outside  of  that  the  crimson-purple  Pranus 
Pissardii,  and  bordered  with  Buist's 
variegated  althiea,  the  plants  are  set  out 
2V2  feet  apart,  and  kept  cut  down  to  2  to 
2V2  feet.  To  relieve  the  stiff  even  effect,  I 
planted  some  of  the  white  flowered 
Cleonie  pungens  among  them,  and  its 
graceful  white  flowers  waving  over  the 
solid  bed  of  color  relieves  it  greatly.  I 
am  afraid  that  my  good  friends  William 
MacMillan,  Warren  Manning,  and  the 
editor  may  discipline  me  for  violating  the 
landscape  laws  of  ethics  in  color,  but  the 
people  must  have  novelty. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri  is  a  herbaceous 
perennial  plant  indigenous  in  Texas, 
hardy  in  sheltered  sandy  lands  as  far 
north  as  New  York,  but  not  hardy  here 
in  Iowa.  It  is  very  easily  grown  from 
seed,  however,  or  Irom  cuttings,  indeed 
we  usually  raise  it  from  seed  every  year, 
treating  it  as  an  annual  in  much  the  same 
way  as  we  do  vinca,  nierembergia,  and 
othir  perennials  that  come  into  bloom 
early  in  the  first  season.  The  principal 
use  we  make  of  it  is  to  plant  in  geranium 
beds  to  relieve  their  glare, and  in  coleus 
beds  to  lighten  their  stiffness  and  monot- 
ony. The  gaura  grows  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  high  and  throws  up  long,  slender 
arching  wands  scattered  over  with  light 
airy,  blush  or  white  blossoms  that  flutter 
over  the  coleuses  or  geraniums  like  hover- 
ing butterflies.  It  has  an  elegant  effect. 
We  also  use  it  in  (juantity  in  filling  vases. 

Euphorbia  corollata,  commonly 
called  creeping  milkweed,  is  another 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  that  answers 
admirably  for  the  same  end  for  which  we 
use  the  gaura.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  here, 
indeed  it  grows  wild  hereabout,  and  over 
a  wide  range  of  the  northern  states,  but 
its  habit  is  stiffer  than  that  of  the  gaura. 
It  can  be  increased  by  division,  or  from 
seed,  or  we  can  gather  a  lot  of  the  wild 
plants.  John  T.  Temple. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

DISEASED  GfllNA  ASTERS. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  China  asters 
in  my  garden  are  curiously  aftected. 
After  transplanting,  the  plants  seem  to 
g  ow  well  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  sud- 
denly a  considerable  proportion  arc 
stricken  wit  11  a  kind  ot  blight,  which 
results  first  in  the  witheringof  tl  e  leaves, 
and  soon  afterwards,  say  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  the  absolute  destruction  of  the 
plant.  I  have  raised  asttrs  in  the  same 
place  for  several  successive  years.  Last 
year  I  suspected  that  when  1  fertilized  the 
soil  I  might  perhaps  have  introduced 
some  destructive  element  and  that  my 
plants  suffered  in  consequence.  I  there- 
fore removed  the  original  soil  and  filled 
up  the  space  with  fresh  earth  from  the 
prairies.  This  summer  the  aster  plants 
are  aflected  quite  as  unfavorably  as  they 
were  last  year,  hence  I  conclude  that  the 
manure  which  I  used  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  difliculty.  Possibly  the  difficulty  may 
result  from  a  pear  tree  that  is  located  in 
one  corner  ot  the  bed  in  which  the  aster 
plants  are  placed.  This  tree  showed  signs 
of  blight  last  year,  and  the  blighted  por- 
tions were  removed.  The  tree,  however, 
now  seems  to  be  healthy  and  no  further 
occasion  fur  removal  has  existed. 

Chicago.  F.  P.  C. 

The  pear  tree  blight  has  nothing  to  do, 
we  believe,  with  the  aster  disease;  too 
much  shade,  and  dryness  andanimpover- 
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ished  soil,  all  enervating  to  the  asters, 
may  be  laid  at  its  door,  however.  While 
wc  have  grown  China  asters  several  suc- 
cessive years  in  the  same  ground,  freely 
fertilizing  it  each  year,  we  had  good  proof 
that  it  is  poor  policy,  asters  want  a 
change  of  soil  We  believe  your  plants  are 
affected  by  some  of  the  aster  diseases. 
Vou  should  go  out  to  South  Park  and  see 
Mr.  Kanst,  the  gardener  there,  and  con- 
sult with  him  about  the  matter.  A  year 
or  two  ago  when  we  were  there  last  he 
had  a  lot  of  asters  in  his  frame  ground, 
and  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  why  he 
didn't  plant  them  out  he  replied  when 
])lanted.  on  account  of  the  disease  so 
many  gaps  occurred  in  the  beds  that  he 
c.  ased  to  use  thi  m  in  that  way,  and  now 
grew  them  in  his  frame  ground  for  cut 
flowers  onlv. 


NOTES  ON  GflRDBN  ANNUALS. 

1  he  hardy  annuals  are  now  making 
(|uitc  a  show  in  the  gardens.  We  arc 
growing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
distinct  varieties  of  them  here,  having 
raised  them  all  from  seed  this  spring  and 
on  an  average  fifty  plantsof  each  variety. 
The  ten  week  stocks  were  very  fine. 
Mont  Blanc  had  spikes  twenty-two 
inches  long  and  of  a  pure  white  color, 
Princess  Alice  was  another  good  white, 
and  Princess  May  a  lovelv  vellow. 
Dwarf  Bouquet  was  one  of  the  best  we 
had;  the  plant  is  compact  and  it  flowers 
very  free,  making  a  nice  pot  as  well  as 
outdoor  plant. 

The  marigolds  are  quite  gay.  Legion  of 
Honor  and  Queen  of  Dwarfs  are  two  ot 
the  best  dwarf  ones.  The  tall  striped  and 
the  miniature  striped  and  blotched  are 
the  best  ones.  The  dwarf  orange  and 
lemon  are  the  best  amongst  the  African 
sorts. 

Calendula  officinalis,  Meteor  and  Prince 
of  Orange,  are  twogood,  very  free  flower- 
ing plants  and  last  all  summer,  long. 
Calendula  pluvialis  (Cape  marigold)  is 
()uite  different  from  the  other  ones,  it  has 
white  and  purple  flowers  something  like 
a  marguerite,  and  it  flowers  very  freely. 
.\lthough  well  worth  growing  for  garden 
decoration  it  is  of  no  use  for  cut  flowers,  the 
blossoms  shut  up  so  soon  after  being  cut. 

We  grow  a  great  many  antirrhinums; 
the\'  are  very  free  flowering  plants  and  it 
is  a"  wonder  they  are  not  more  grown; 
about  the  only  place  I  ever  saw  them  was 
at  Dosoris.  The  tall  ones  grow  about 
three  feet  high,  and  the  intermediate  ones 
only  about  a  foot  high.  Granciflorum  is 
a  good  tall  one.  A  paper  of  mixed  seed 
will  gives  you  a  great  variety  of  colors. 
We  also  grow  Sutton's  Rosy  Mom  and 
white  throated  and  think  so  well  of  them 
that  we  grow  more  of  them  in  the  garden 
than  of  any  other  annual. 

Phlox  Drummondii  grandiflora  makes 
a  good  show,  growingabout  a  foot  high, 
and  giving  us  many  colors.  Snowball  is 
a  nice  dwarf  white  only  six  inches  high 
and  Fireball  is  much  the  same  only  the 
flowers  are  red,  but  because  of  their  short- 
ness these  two  last  are  no  good  for  cut- 
ting; the  tall  ones  however  are  one  of  the 
best  cut  flowers  we  have.  Zinnias  are 
now  in  good  flower  and  will  last  till  frost; 
the  scarlet  ones  are  the  most  showy  and 
when  grown  in  a  mass  they  are  very 
brilliant. 

What  a  show  Dianthus  laciniatus 
makes;  mixed  seed  givcsagreat  variety  of 
color,  our  plants  are  fairly  hidden  with 
flower.  D.  imperialis  is  a  good  double; 
so  is  the  double  whiteand  doubleerimson. 
Salmon  Queen  is  also  a  nice  one  with  pink 
flowers,  and  Rosy  Morn  has  rose  colored 
ones.  The  Bride  is  a  fine  white. 

Vcnidiuni   calcndulnccum   is  a  very  free 


flowering  annual  with  orange  colored 
ealendula-like  flowers,  it  grows  about  nine 
inches  high.  Coreopsis  coronata  and  C 
Drummondii  are  two  free  flowering 
annuals  which  should  have  a  place  in  every 
garden;grown  in  a  mass  they  makea  fine 
show  and  their  flowers  are  good  for  cut- 
ting. The  annual  gaillardias  are  also 
good,  Lorenziana  has  double  flowers  of 
various  colors  and  amhiyodon  has  red 
flowers.  Linaria  reticulata  aurea  pur- 
purea gives  lots  of  flower  and  is  (|uite 
showy. 

Nemesia  strurnosa  Suttoni  is  a  showy 
annual;  last  year  it  did  not  flower  very 
well,  but  this  sea.son  it  has  done  very 
well,  the  colors  range  through  crimson, 
white  and  yellow.  It  growsabouta  foot 
high.  Mimulus  cardinalis  has  a  bushy 
habit,  leafy  stems,  and  showy  scarlet 
flowers;  it  makes  a  verj'  showy  border 
plant,  and  blooms  all  summer. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia  or  Swan  River 
daisy  is  a  lovely  dwarf  annual, the  plants 
are  completely  hidden  with  small  blue 
flowers.  Venus'  looking  glass  is  a  free 
flowering  annual  makingnice edgings,  the 
colors  of  its  flowers  are  blue  and  white. 
Nierembergia  frutescens  is  in  good  flower 
and  makes  a  nice  show,  it  is  also  good  for 
cutting,  lasts  in  bloom  all  summer. 

Viola  cornuta  varieties  Admiration  and 
White  Perfection  have  flowered  all  summer 
long,  .\lthough  the  flowers  are  small 
they  are  very  showj',  although  we 
treat  it  as  an  annual  it  is  properly 
a  perennial.  Begonia  Vernon,  crimson, 
pink  and  white,  is  flowering  fine;  in 
a  half  shadv  place  it  grows  and 
flowers  very  freely.  The  lobelias  like  a 
half  shady  place  too.  Erinus  compacta 
alba  and  Crystal  Palace  compacta  form 
nice  little  plants  well  suited  for  edgings 
and  they  flower  very  freely,  especially  up 
till  midsummer.  The  annual  chrysanthe- 
mums gives  plenty  of  flowers  that  are 
good  for  cutting.  Our  favorite  is  Bur- 
ridgeanum ,  a  white  variety  with  a  crimson 
ring.  C.  segetum  grandifforum  is  the 
yellow  ox-eye  daisy. 

Iwpatiens  Sultani,^  continuous  flower- 
ing plant  with  pink  balsam-like  flowers, 
thrivts  admirably  and  blooms  all  sum- 
mer. The  petunias  make  a  great  show 
from  early  summer  till  frost.  The  Giants 
of  California  are  the  most  showy  and  the 
markings  in  them  are  fine  too.  Linum 
grandifforum,  the  red  flax,  is  a  nice  showy 
plant.  Oxalis  rosea  is  very  free  flower- 
ing. Ageratum  Mexicanum  and  the 
variety  Imperial  Dwarf  gives  a  lot  ot 
flowers  all  summer. 

The  annual  larkspurs  flowered  nicely, 
but  what  a  lot  of  dirty  colors  there  were 
amongst  them.  Centaurea  Cyanus  (the 
cornflower)  is  a  nicethingforcutting  and 
they  last  so  long.  The  Marguerite  carna- 
tions are  making  a  great  show,  a  bed  of 
three  hundred  of  them  are  in  one  mass  of 
buds  and  bloom;  for  cutting  they  are  one 


of  the  best  things 
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very  few  single  flowers  amongst  them, 
and  in  size  of  bloom  thej-  are  as  good  as 
some  of  our  best  n  med  carnations. 

Zinnia  Haageana  ff.  pi.  has  smaller 
flowers  than  the  other  zinnias,  but  it 
flowers  so  freely  that  we  cannot  do  with- 
out it.  Portulacca  single  and  double  is 
one  of  the  chief  flowers  in  the  garden;  it 
sows  it.self  and  comes  up  all  over  the 
ground,  so  we  let  it  alone  around  the 
walks  and  it  makes  a  nice  edging  and  is 
always  in  flower. 

Cosmidium  Burridgeanum  has  large 
velvety  coreopsis-like  flowers,  it  grows 
about  two  feet  high. 

The  small  sunflower  (Uclianthus 
cucumerifolius)  is  a  good  plant  for  the 
garden  where  cut  flowers   arc  in  demand; 


the  new  variety  of  it  called  Stella  is  quite 
good  with  us,  it  forms  a  bush  about  lour 
Icet  high  the  flowers  are  golden  yellow 
with  a  dark  center  and  not  very  large. 
The  verbenas  from  seed  are  giving  plenty 
of  flowers  and  the  salvias  are  beginning 
to  bloom.  The  annual  wallflower  and 
Sutton's  First  of  All  are  blooming  freely. 
This  old-fashioned  flower  is  fine  when 
w  ell  grown,  and  everybody  likes  it. 
Tagetes  lucida  has  small  yellow  flowers, 
and  the  foliage  has  a  strong  marigold 
scent.  The  catch-flies  are  showy  border 
plants  and  they  sow  themselves  all  over 
the  ground,  forenia  Foorn;er/ makes  a 
continuous  blooming  plant  in  the  garden, 
also  a  nice  pot  plant  for  the  window. 

PERENNIALS. 

The  platycodons  make  a  good  show 
still.  The  hollyhocks  are  past  their  best. 
The  phloxes  are  now  making  a  great  dis- 
play; they  are  fine  forcutting.  Rudbeckia 
speciosa  is  still  in  fine  flower  and  R.  pur- 
purea has  very  large  showy  blossoms. 
Dahlias  both  double  and  single  are  flow- 
ering nicely,  so  is  Coreopsis  grandiffora. 
The  Peruvian  lily  is  still  giving  lots  of  its 
orange  flowers.  Anthemis  Kehvayi  is  a 
mass  of  marguerite-like  flowers,  they  are 
good  for  cutting.  Lythrum  Salicaria  and 
its  variety  superbum  are  in  good  flower 
and  make  a  good  show  Campanula 
rotundifolia  and  C.  carpa«A/caarebloom- 
ing  very  freely.  A  few  varieties  of  sun- 
flowers help  to  make  the  garden  gay.  In 
lilies  we  have  Krameri,  which  has'blush 
colored  flowers,  and  the  superbums  in 
good  form;  the  latter  grow  to  a  height  of 
R  feet  and  more.  L.  Wallace!  will  be  in 
flower  in  a  few  days,  and  so  will  a  few 
other  varieties.  David  Fraser. 

Mountain  Side  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.J. 
luly  23,  1896. 


DECORATIVE  PLANTS  FOR  ROUOfl  PLACES. 

You  seem  in  need  of  so  many  things  for 
your  Park  that  I  .send  you' some  seeds 
just  gathered  of  a  pyrethrum  [No,  it  is  a 
gaillardia  —Ed.]  I  got  two  years  ago.  It 
is  the  most  persistent  bloomer  I  haveever 
met  with;  it  begins  to  bloom  in  spring 
and  continues  in  flower  till  frost  comes  in 
fall,  indeed  it  doesn't  mind  a  little  frost. 
Last  summer  when  everything  else  was 
wilting  into  a  dying  state,  this  plant 
bloomed  on  as  if  dry  weather  were  its  de- 
light, but  this  summer  it  is  prettier  by 
far.  [Thank  you,  very  much.  The  plant 
is  one  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Gaillardia 
aristata.  The  big  flowered  forms  of  it 
are  called  grandiffora.  All  of  them  are 
excellent  for  our  work. — Ed.] 

Japan  honeysuckles  would  be  useful 
on  some  of  your  banks;  I  could  send  you 
hundreds,  if  you  so  desire.  [It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  plants  for  this  work  and  we 
are  growing  it  extensively.— Ed.] 

Ok  my  34-inch  long  wistaria  flow- 
ers, I  can  send  vou  some  if  you  wish. 
[Indeed  \ye  do.  We  have  many  young 
wistarias  in  the  nursery  rows  and  under 
all  the  leading  names,  still  there  is  a  select 
spot  ready  for  yours;  we  know  yours  to 
be  the  true  long-racemed  one,  we  can  only 
hope  that  ours  may  be  so. — Ed.] 

Partridge-berry  vine  would  be  lovely 
in  some  of  your  rough  places;  nothing 
will  kill  it  but  digging  up  bodily.  [Do 
you  mean  Mitchella  repens?  If  so,  while 
it  is  very  common  in  many  of  our  mount- 
ains and  woods,  carpeting  large  spaces, 
it  requires  a  little  coaxing  to  get  it  well 
established  in  many  gardens  — Eu  1 

Chrisman,  Va.  L.  G.  C. 

If  you  appreciate  Gardening  please 
recommend  it  to  those  friends  to  whom 
you  know  the  paper  would  be  useful. 
Vou  can  assist  us  matcriallv  in  this  wav. 
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Cut  flowers  in  the  house.— I  have 
just  picked  the  flowers  for  Sunday.  We 
always  have  flowers  in  the  house,  but 
Sunday  is  a  special  day.  For  fun  I've 
just  counted  the  vases  filled  with  flowers 
and  find  there  are  twenty-six  in  all.  Last 
year  we  were  away  at  Oconomowoc  four 
days.  During  our  absence  the  flowers 
had  wilted  and  were  thrown  out.  When 
we  returned  even  the  children  remarked, 
"How  bare  ih  house  looks!"  So  writes 
one  of  our  subscribers. 

Mountain  Fringe  or  Allegheny 
Vine.— Dr.  Adolph  Koenig,  a  physician 
and  earnest  botanist  ot  Pittsburg  writes: 
"Enclosed  please  find  some  seeds  of /Irf/u- 
mi.-j  cirrhosa  Irom  wild-growing  plants 
found  on  a  rich,  moist  hillside,  with 
northern  exposure,  bordering  on  Pine 
Creek,  about  one  mile  north  of  Etna.  It 
is  the  only  station  at  which  it  is  known 
to  grovv  in  the  county  (Allegheny 
County)."  Thank  you  for  the  seed. 
They  were  at  once  handed  to  ournursery 
foreman,  who  has  sown  them. 


The  Wet  Weather.— This  is  by  far 
the  wettest  summer  we  have  ever  known, 
at  no  time  since  last  winter  have  we  had 
the  least  drouth;  rain  falls  most  every 
day,  and  often  in  torrents. 

Vecetahle  crops  are  growing  rankly, 
and  in  the  case  of  com,  beans  and  peas 
are  fine;  root  crops  also  have  been  good; 
tomatoes  are  slow  to  ripen,  and  so  are 
melons.  Root  crops,  as  beets  and  tur- 
nips, however,  when  they  get  a  little  old 
are  apt  to  rot 

Bedding  plants  are  not  as  good  as 
they  are  in  drier  weather;  while  the 
growth  of  geraniums  is  very  rank  the 
flowers  are  destroyed  by  the  rains;  can- 
nas  are  not  growing  or  blooming  as 
freely  as  they  would  did  we  have  more 
sunshine;  coleusand  alternantheras  never 
grew  faster,  but  they  are  not  bright  as 
usual,  and  where  the  groimd  keeps  soak- 
ing wet  thev  are  dying.  All  white-leaved 
plants  such  as  centaurea,  santolina  and 
leucophyton  are  suffering,  and  in  many 
cases  dj'ing,  but  variegated  stevia  and 
variegated  abutilons  are  standing  the  wet 
pretty  well,  and,  curious  enough,  so  are 
the  yell  w-lcaved  Mesembryanthemum 
cordithlium  and  the  variegated  Sedum 
carneum.  The  wet  is  killing  the  house- 
leeks  I  Sewpervivuw )  but  the  echeverias 
are  keeping  up  well.  Cacti,  agaves,  aloes, 
fleshy  euphorbias  and  stout  succulents  of 
that'  nature  were  planted  on  mounds 
that  allow  the  water  ready  escape  look 
well,  but  those  on  level  ground  don't  look 
happy,  and  neither  are  making  good 
roots.  Dahlias  enjoy  it,  and  while  gladi- 
oli grow  rank  they  don't  seem  to  bloom 
as  well  as  usual.  We  never  before  appre- 
ciated good  drainage  so  much  as  we  have 
done  this  year.  In  ;  n  ordinary  season 
these  level  beds  on  a  level  piece  of  clay 
land  would  ha\e  been  all  right,  but  in  a 
wet  year  they  are  all  wrong,  and  when 
we  change  our  ground  plan  ample  drain- 
age shall  be  a  first  consideration.  Now 
we  know  why  the  outer  row  of  the  hya- 
cinths and  tulips  we  had  there  last  spring 
were  poorer  than  those  in  the  middle  of 
the  bed. 

Trees  are  growing  well.  Many  of  the 
old  trees  although  they  leafed  out  all 
right  were  so  enervated  from  the  drouth 
of  the  past  two  years  as  to  be  unable  to 
keep  up  and  are  dying,  but  others  again 
have  recovered  splendidiy.  Young  trees 
are  doing  far  better  than  old  ones.  Con- 
ifers never  looked  better.  They  are  gen- 
erally grown  on  hilly  or  sloping  land  and 
the  drainage  about  them  being  good  they 
thoroughly  appreciate  this  wet  weather. 

The  Swamp  Rose  Mallow  from  Seed. 
—Our  nursery  foreman  got  a  lot  of  seed 
of  this  plant  last  year  and  sowed  it  in 
drills  out  of  doors,  the  summer  was  very 
dry,  and  although  germination  was 
tardy  and  growth  slow,  a  large  number 
of  plants  were  secured  and  in  early  fall 
were  planted  out  in  nursery  rows.  They 
wintered  well,  and  have  grown  well  and 
are  now  in  bloom.  What  an  attractive 
showy  plant  it  is,  and  how  easy  to  grow, 
and  it  is  long-lived.  Along  the  Atlantic 
coast  where  it  abounds  its  commonness 
detracts  from  its  value;  in  the  West, how- 
ever, where  it  is  not  a  native,  but  thrives 
well,  it  is  a  great  desideratum. 

Sandwich  Island  Morning  Glories.— 
B.  F.  E.,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  sends  us  some 
seeds,  and  writes:  "Enclosed  please  find 
some  seeds  that  were  brought  to  me  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands;  all  my  friend  could 
tell  about  them  was  that  he  believed 
they  were  some  kind  of  a  vine.  I  planted 
part  of  them  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  yet  after  waiting  three  months,  not 
one  of  the  seeds  has  germinated."    .Ins. 


The  seeds  are  of  some  morning  glory 
(Ipomcea)  but  which  species  we  cannot 
tell  till  we  see  the  plants  and  flowers. 
Thej'  would  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  germinate  if  sown  in  the  open  ground 
than  if  sown  in  pots. 

Water  Lilies.— A  few  wrecks  ago  (May 
15,  page  267)  we  published  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  aquatic  pond,  but  there  was 
no  text  to  it  and  several  of  our  readers 
have  written  to  us  about  it.  It  was  a 
printer's  mistake,  he  used  the  illustration 
ahead  of  time.  The  picture  was  engraved 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Mayer 
of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  of  one  of  his  outdoor 
lily  ponds,  for  Gardening;  and  now  on 
p'ge  337  of  this  issue  Mr.  Mayer  kindly 
tells  us  about  his  lilies  and  how  he  grows 
them.  A  happy  feature  of  Mr.  Mayer's 
garden  and  lily  growing  is  that  Mrs. 
Mayer  and  the  other  members  of  their 
famih'  are  as  deeply  interested  in  flowers 
and  growing  them  as  he  is. 

Our  open  lawn  picture,  page  339, 
gives  a  very  beautiful  and  apt  garden 
landscape,  the  trees  are  spread  to  the 
outskirts,  and  shrubbery  and  other  lesser 
plants  are  grouped  along  the  front  mar- 
gins of  the  tree  plantations  and  the  sides 
of  the  lawn;  but  not  a  speck,  or  a  bush, 
or  a  walk  mars  the  beauty  of  the  central 
body  of  the  lawn.  A  tyro  even  cannot 
fail  to  appreciate  the  correctness  of  the 
object  lesson  shown  in  this  picture;  no 
sane  person  would  dare  run  a  walk  any- 
where on  or  about  that  lawn  nor  plant  a 
tree  near  the  middle  of  it.  On  the  same 
principle  our  gardens  appeal  to  us  in  the 
same  way  as  this  picture  shown  us.  But 
there  is  one  point  even  in  this  pretty  pict- 
ure that  jars  on  us,  it  is  the  bed  or  circle 
of  plants  at  the  right;  no  matter  what 
they  are,  unless  for  economic  reasons,  we 
would  remove  them  and  replace  them 
with  a  piece  of  planting  as  suggested  on 
the  left  hand  side. 

Recreation  and  Health  in  Botaniz- 
ing.— "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy,"  and  physicians  prescribe 
against  overwork,  they  send  their  pa- 
tients to  Europe,  to  the  mountains  or  to 
the  seas  de.  in  fact  anywhere  that  is  far 
enough  off' to  get  them  away  from  their 
daily  avocation,  and  give  them  a  rest  and 
a  change  of  scene  and  air.  Some  of  them 
take  their  own  medicine,  but  others  don't. 
Dr.  Kijenig  believes  in  practicing  the  doc- 
trine he  preaches,  and  in  botany  he  finds 
recreation  and  relief  from  worldly  cares. 
He  has  set  all  Thursday  afternoons  aside 
for  field  botany.  On  those  afternoons  he 
slings  his  tin  specimen  caseoverhis  shoul- 
der and  with  a  genial  companion  or  two, 
betakes  himself  to  the  woods  and  fields. 
Ever3'  step  is  interesting  to  him  every 
plant  is  a  familiar  friend,  and  whenever  a 
wild  plant  not  known  before  to  be  indig- 
enous in  the  county  is  first  discovered  in 
it,  the  find  is  of  scientific  value.  Only  a 
person  with  botany  in  his  heart  as  the 
Doctor  has  it  can  appreciate  the  intense 
pleasure  to  be  had  in  these  outings.  Dr. 
Kajnig  is  preparing  a  handbook  of  the 
plants  found  wild  in  this  county. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  ELDERBBRRY  BUSfl. 

If  you  want  a  little  shade  in  your  hen 
yard,  try  it.  The  chickens  enjoy  itsshade 
and  it  grows  nicely  in  the  yard.  In  the 
Zoological  garden  here  in  Schenley  Park 
there  are  a  large  number  of  small  yards 
fenced  off  for  pheasants  and  other  birds, 
and  in  them  are  planted  several  kinds  of 
shrubs,  but  iheelderberry  and  the  alth.ca 
are  the  thriftiest;  and  the  former  is  much 
better  than  the  latter  because  of  the  more 
spreading  and  shade-giving  habit  of  its 
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continuous  bloomer,  it  rests  in  summer, 
but  it  is  oneof  the  prettiest  of  all  fuchsias. 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Hai.lock. 
<  )ueens,  L.  1. 


A  POT-GROWN   FUCHSLA.. 


branches,  the  althtea  being  too  dense  and 
upright. 

On  the  steep  dry  slopes  of  our  clay  hills, 
especially  along  their  flanks,  the  common 
elderberry  bush  grows  as  well  as  any- 
thing and  looks  very  well  at  any  season, 
and  especially  so  when  it  is  in  bloom.  It 
also  grows  wild  in  abundance  in  the 
shaly  ground  and  slopes. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  of  Iowa,  writing  in 
Rural  Life,  says  of  it:  "During  a  recent 
trip  across  the  state  we  could  not  fail  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  birds  have  scattered 
the  seeds  of  the  elderberry  everyw-here, 
but  especially  in  the  hog  feeding  lots. 
I  sually  such  spots  are  a  barren  waste; 
but  the  elderberry  springs  up  and  the 
nog  respects  it.  The  great  bushes  soon 
become  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Not  a  leaf 
is  touched  until  the  berry  season,  and 
sometimes  not  even  then.  If  an  old  sow 
happens  to  get  a  taste  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
the  whole  bunch  is  soon  pulled  down  and 
its  neighbors  also.  In  the  hog  lot  it  is  a 
real  treasure,  as  it  is  the  only  plant  we 
know  of  that  the  hog  will  let  alone,  and 
when  they  pull  it  down  for  the  fruit  the 
leaves  and  bark  are  not  disturbed." 


The  Brandvwine  Strawbekkv,  a 
variety  of  recent  introduction,  is  giving 
great  satisfaction.     It  is  of  good  size,  fine 


color,  firm  texture,  fair  quality,  and  the 
plants  are  healthy  and  productive,  and 
succeed  well  in  most  gardens  and  soils. 


The  Greenhouse. 


TflE  FUCflSlfl  flS  ft  WINDOW  PLANT. 

The  fuchsia  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  the  variety  spcciosa,  and  it 
is  the  best  of  all  for  winter  bloomirg. 
This  specimen  has  been  in  our  hou  e  for 
several  years,  and  so  pretty  was  it  last 
winter  that  I  had  my  son  Lendel  photo- 
graph it  tor  Gardening.  It  is  growing 
in  an  8-inch  pot.  We  plant  it  out  of  doors 
in  summer  in  a  slightly  shaded  place,  and 
lift  and  pot  it  early  in  fall;  at  setting 
out  time  in  early  summer  it  is  pruned 
back  severely,  as  my  object  is  to  have  as 
many  shoots  as  possible,  as  the  clusters 
of  flowers  are  terminal,  and  when  they 
come  into  bloom  the  shoots  lengthen  and 
arch  over  with  the  weight  of  blooms,  and 
keep  on  growing  and  blooming  almost 
indcfinitelv.  The  soil  is  rich  fibrous  loam 
and  leaf  soil  as  old  rotted  soddy  ground; 
the  pots  are  well  drained,  and  we  give 
water  treely,  but  water  must  not  stag- 
nate about  the  roots.     Spcciosa  is  not  a 


TflE    GRBENflOUSE. 


Now  that  the  greenhouses  areas  empty 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  at  anytime  of  the 
year  get  ready  for  winter,  have  them 
repaired  and  painted,  and  attend  to  any 
improvements  that  are  necessary.  See 
that  the  doors  open  and  shut  easily,  that 
the  ventilators  fit  perfectly  and  the  gear- 
ings work  easily,  that  the  gutters  are  not 
defective  anj'where,  that  the  benches  and 
supports  are  sound,  that  the  chimneys 
arc  clean  and  safe,  that  the  drains  are 
open,  that  the  heating  pipes  are  tight,  of 
even  grade  and  do  not  sag  anywhere. 
Have  the  staging  examined,  and  mended 
wherever  there  is  a  broken  board. 

Give  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  lots 
of  room  so  as  to  promote  a  full  stocky 
growth,  when  winter  comes  they  will  get 
crowf'ed  up  tight  enough.  Have  all  of 
the  big  plants  thoroughly  cleaned,  don't 
leave  a  scale  or  a  mealy  bug  anywhere; 
you  have  a  better  opportunity  to  clean 
the  plants  now  than  you  will  later  on 
when  they  are  more  crowded.  While  we 
should  shade  most  palms,  ferns,  and 
variegated  tropical  plants  as  marantas, 
dracicnas  and  alocasias,  we  should  use 
less  shading  now  than  in  spring. 

Water  all  plants  abundantly  and 
syringe  those  not  in  flower  overhead 
morning  and  early  in  the  afternoon,  but 
in  syringing— which  is  generally  done 
with  a  hose— don't  drown  the  plants,  that 
is  don't  play  the  spray  so  much  or  so 
long  upon  them  as  to  saturate  the  ground 
in  which  they  are  growing,  be  moderate 
in  hosing.  But  when  you  do  hose  the 
plants  direct  the  stream  against  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  for  it  is  there  the 
most  of  the  insects  lurk,  and  make  it  a 
cleansing  as  well  as  refreshing  bath. 

Repotting  plants  is  always  in  order. 
Whenever  a  planr  becomes  potbound  give 
it  a  shift  into  a  one-size  larger  pot.  Be 
very  particular  that  the  new  pot  is  clean 
on  the  inside,  and  that  it  is  well  drained 
and  there  is  some  rough  material  between 
the  drainage  and  the  loam  to  keep  the 
latter  from  clogging  the  former.  Always 
pot  firmly. 

Always  keep  the  flower  pots  clean  in 
your  greenhouse,  a  green  slimy  pot  is 
repulsive  no  matter  how  choice  its  occu- 
pant may  be,  and  arrange  the  plants 
tastefully!  a  pretty  arrangement  goes  a 
long  way  towards  making  up  for  a  lack 
of  blossoms. 

Fancy  caladiums  should  now  be  in  all 
their  glory;  a  little  weak  manure  water 
twice  a  week  will  help  to  keep  them  look- 
ing well.  The  same  with  achimenes.  We 
are  repotting  our  spring  struck  begonias 
from  3  to  4-inch  pots,  they  are  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  Chinese  primroses  are  in 
4-1 2-inch  pots  and  well  spread  out  on  the 
benches  of  a  cool  greenhouse;  P.  ohconica 
from  seed  this  spring  is  in  ,3  inch  pots 
and  plunged  in  a  cold  frame  out  of  doors. 
Cyclamen  in  2%,  3  and  4-inch  pots  are 
ready  for  another  shift;  they  are  in  a  cool 
house  thinly  shaded.  .\  neighbor  growing 
them  in  a  cold  frame  and  shaded  with 
lath  shades  reports  having  bigger  and 
finer  plants  than  ours  which  are  grown 
in  the  greenhouse.  Chrysanthemums  are 
eve  ywhere,  some  are  standards,  some 
long  one-stemmed,  some  three  stemmed, 
many  bush  i)lants,  lots  of  young  single- 
stemmed,  and  a  thousand  in  the  cutting 
bench.  We  have  too  many,  but  theyoung 
gardeners  have  got  their  hearts  set  on 
them,  and  we  believein  humoring  the  gar- 
dener when  he  is  on  a  right  tack. 
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Our  tea  roses  are  planted  out  in  beds, 
so  are  bouvardia,  smilax  and  asparagus, 
and  we  are  going  to  plant  out  a  lot  of 
carnations  too  this  month.  Of  all  of  these 
too  we  shall  grow  a  lot  in  pots.  Our 
hvbrid  roses  are  in  pots  out  of  doors;  hav- 
ing matured  their  wood  we  are  encourag- 
ing them  to  ripen  it. 

As  frost  comes  here  too  earlj'  to  admit 
of  cosmos  blooming  out  of  doors,  as  it  did 
with  us  at  Dosoris,  we  have  hundreds  of 
plants  of  it  in  pots  out  in  the  frame  yard; 
they  are  now  in  6  and  7-inch  pots  and 
kept  pinched  back  to  within  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  of  the  ground.  We  shall 
vet  pot  on  into  8  and  9-inch  pots,  using 
very  rich  soil,  and  pottinghard,  place  the 
plants  wile  apart,  waterfrfely, and  pinch 
back  unsparingly  for  four  to  six  weeks 
ye  .  Marguerite  daisies  are  also  in  6-inch 
pots,  pinched  hard  back,  and  like  the 
cosmos  in  beds  in  ti  e  frame  ground  We 
also  have  there  poinsettias.  Jerusalem 
cherries  (Solamiw  capsicastrurn),  libo- 
nias,  yellow  linum,  mahernias,  shrubby 
veronicas  salvias,  celosias  and  other  soft 
wooded  plants  useful  for  conservatory 
work  in  winter. 

We  had  our  azaleas  plunged  out  of 
doors,  but  on  account  of  the  continuous 
rains  the  holes  keep  full  of  wat  r  so  we 
lifted  the  pots  out  of  them  and  set  th.  m 
on  the  level.  This  necessitates  more  Irc- 
quent  and  careful  watering,  but  better  do 
this  than  h  ve  the  roots  of  the  azaleas 
rotted  off  with  lying  in  continuous  soak. 
Genistas  are  plunged  outside,  but  as  they 
are  more  on  a  ridge  than  on  the  level, 
there  is  less  danger  of  continuous  root 
soaking  in  their  case.  We  cut  them  back 
now  and  again  but  we  don't  shear  them 
as  one  would  a  hedge  plant.  Callas  are 
at  rest;  we  shall  pot  them  this  month  and 
place  them  outside,  not  giving  them  any 
water  except  rain.  In  this  way  they  root 
well  and  come  on  very  stocky.  Freesias 
for  earliest  work  are  being  potted  now 
and  too  a  batch  of  Harrisii  lilies.  This 
month  we  shall  also  pot  some  Roman 
hyacinths  and  paper  white  narcissus  for 
early  flowers,  we  can  have  them  in  bloom 
in  November. 

The  spirsas,  weigelias  and  other  shrubs 
we  intend  for  forcing  and  are  now  in 
nursery  rows  have  hadtheirroots  pruned 
in  once  before  this  summer,  and  we  shall 
cut  them  in  again  this  week,  this  is  to 
render  their  lifting  easy  and  their  bloom- 
ing sure,  by  having  a  big  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  all  close  to  tne  stem. 


UNDER  TflE  BENCHES. 

I  have  a  greenhouse  divided  into  a  rose 
house  and  carnation  house  in  which  I 
raise  flowers  for  cutting  for  my  own  use 
in  the  winter.  The  houses  are  heated  by 
hot  water  pipes  under  the  benches.  I 
want  to  raise  as  much  as  possible  of 
what  is  suitable  for  cutting,  and  write  to 
ask  how  I  can  utilize  the  room  under  the 
benches  beside  the  walks  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. What  will  grow  there  that  is 
suitable  for  my  purpose?     Subscriiser. 

That  depends  on  how  the  pipes  are  ar- 
ranged, their  nearness  to  the  walk  and 
other  circumstances.  Close  to  the  pipes 
you  cannot  raise  anything.  If  away 
from  the  pipes  you  could  grow  a  row  of 
English  ivy  in  pots  for  basket,  vase  or 
othertrimraing,or  youcould  start  potted 
bulbs  there.  If  not  too  warm  you  could 
kccpdahlia  and  canna  roots  there;  oryou 
might  store  erythrinas,  datur.is,  and 
plants  of  that  nature  over  winter  there. 
Under  the  centre  bench  you  might  grow 
mushrooms.  In  fact  such  space  niny  be 
used  for  lots  f  little  odds  and  ends  in  this 
way,  but  at  best  it  is  only  a  niakcsliilt. 


GERANIUMS  AND  BBGONIflS  fllLlNO. 

H.  E.  L.,  Conn.,  writes:  "Kindly  tell 
me  what  is  killing  a  bed  of  geraniums. 
One  of  them,  also  a  sick  begonia,  I  send 
to  you  by  to-day's  mail.  As  you  will  see, 
something  is  eating  the  geraniums,  and 
the  stalk  is  hollow  from  the  root  up. 
What  is  doing  the  mischief,  and  how  pre- 
vent? Two  years  since  I  lost  several 
choice  begonias,  the  veins  in  the  leaves 
first  turning  black,  then  the  stem  and  the 
stalk  from  the  top  downward  until  it 
died."  .4ns.  The  whole  length  of  the 
stems  of  the  geraniums  is  perforated  by  a 
borer,  but  it  had  escaped  before  the  shoots 
reached  us,  more  than  likely  before  you 
plucked  them.  Probably  the  worst  of 
the  trouble  is  over  and' there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  pest  may  appear  next 
year.  First  we  must  catch  the  borer  and 
get  it  identified,  until  then  we  cannot  tell 
what  it  is,  or,  very  well,  how  to  combat 
it.  The  begonia  shoots  are  badly  afiected 
with  begonia  rust,  a  parasitic  microscopic 
insect;  badly  diseased  plants  are  not 
worth  bothering  with;  repeated  wash- 
ings with  tobacco  water.  aUo  fumigating 
with  tobacco  have  been  found  by  the  Kew 
authorities  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  be- 
gonia rust. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


C3  ITflE  VEOETflBLE  GARDEN. 

The  heavy  and  continuous  rainlal!  of 
the  present  summer  has  been  excellent  for 
young  crops,  and  for  getting  seed  to  ger- 
minate, and  we  never  before  had  such  tine 
weather  for  newly  set  out  plants;  there 
has  been  no  excuse  fo  ■  blanks  in  ourcrops 
this  summer. 

Asparagus  —Keep  the  cultivator  at 
work  and  handpuU  all  big  weeds.  Lots 
of  ragweed,  pigweed  and  the  like  come  up 
in  the  rows  with  the  "grass"  and  cannot 
be  got  at  with  the  cultivator;  these 
should  be  pulled  out  or  chopped  off  low 
by  a  sickle. 

Globe  Artichokes.— Use  every  head  as 
soon  as  it  is  big  enough  to  cut;  this  is  far 
better  for  the  plants  than  leaving  them 
to  blossom;  and  as  soon  as  the  heads  are 
all  cut,  cut  the  old  flower  stem  back  close 
to  the  ground.  We  use  a  good  many  arti- 
choke leaves  in  floral  decorations  as  a 
backing  for  lilies,  tritomas,  gladiolus, 
etc.,  and  they  look  well. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  have  met  and 
closed  up  in  the  rows  so  that  no  weeds 
can  grow  among  them;  at  the  same  time 
be  careful  not  to  let  them  overcrowd  one 
another,  for  the  more  crowded  they  are 
the  poorer  are  their  tubers. 

Beans. — Continue  to  sow  snap  beans. 
All  sown  before  the  middle  of  August 
should  mature  a  crop  as  far  north  as  New 
York,  and  near  the   sea   coast    a   sowing 


may  be  made  ten  days  later  with  compar- 
ative safety.  The  dwarf  Lima  beans  get 
so  thick  matted  in  the  rows  that  we 
should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  land  is 
well  drained  on  the  surface,  else  the  pods 
are  apt  to  must  and  spoil.  If  any  of  the 
vines  belonging  to  the  pole  beans  fall 
down  or  run  astray  tie  them  in  to  their 
proper  supports.  The  closer  3'ou  keep 
pole  beans  picked  the  longer  and  better 
they  will  bear. 

Beets  —We  have  had  very  good  beets 
from  sowing  made  about  the  first  of 
August,  but  it  is  much  better  and  safer  to 
sow  the  main  crop  for  winter  in  July.  If 
they  are  at  all  late  thin  them  well  in  the 
rows  and  keep  the  ground  about  them 
well  stirred. 

Carrots  should  be  treated  much  the 
same  as  beets. 

Cabbage.— It  hasall  been  planted  some 
time  and  growing  rapidly,  in  fact  so  much 
so  on  account  of  the  moist  weather  that 
we  fear  its  heads  may  burst  a  good  deal 
before  winter.  Where  there  is  this  dan- 
ger, with  a  digging  fork  pry  them  up 
without  pulling  up  so  as  to  break  their 
roots  a  little,  and  at  once  tread  them  down 
again.  The  sametreatment  may  be  given 
to  cauliflower.  But  don't  do  it  to  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  for  they  don't  burst  no  mat- 
ter how  early  they  may  be  planted. 
Curled  kale  may  ye"t  planted  if  there  is 
any  land  to  spare,  for  no  matter  if  it  is 
only  half  grown  it  is  just  as  good  to  eat, 
when  winter  comes,  as  old  stocks. 

Celery.— From  the  moment  celery  ger- 
minates till  it  is  stored  past  for  the  win- 
ter it  should  be  kept  in  oneunb  okenrush 
of  growth;  this  makes  it  tender,  and  if  it 
hasn't  been  sown  too  early  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  running  to  seed.  We  never 
before  had  such  a  summerforgrowingcel- 
ery.  If  you  have  not  planted  out  enough 
of  it  plant  it  yet.  As  it  isn't  always  con- 
venient to  have  ground  enough  ready  to 
set  out  the  full  crop  of  celery  at  once, 
rather  than  let  it  spoil  plant  it  out  in 
rows  4  or  6  inches  apart  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder,  and  later  on  whenever  conve- 
nience permits  Hft  it  and  plant  it  out  per- 
manently. Be  careful  in  this  wet  weather 
not  to  make  the  trenches  too  deep,  3  to  4 
inches. 
Corn  is  fine.  Too  late  to  .sow  any  more. 
Cucumbers. — Keep  them  well  picked. 
Dust  them  freely  with  tobacco  powder. 
Sow  some  in  a  frame  and  cover  with 
sashes  for  late  use;  if  injured  in  August 
they  do  little  good  later. 

Endive.— Transplant  the  main  crop  as 
you  would  lettuce,  but  a  little  farther 
apart. 

Lettuce.— Sow  in  the  row  and  thin  out 

the  plants   to  5    or    6    inches    asunder. 

Transplant  the  thinnings  wherever  there 

is  an  empty  piece  of  ground. 

Okra. — Keep  it  well  picked. 

Onions.— Keep  gi-een,  as  soon   as  they 

lop  over  to  ripen   let  them  dry  off,  then 

[continued  page  350.] 


STRAWBERRY  iVicivinley. 

Now  ottered  for  the  first  time.  Large,  crimson;  quality  very  good.  Vigorous,  healthy 
and  a  great  yielder.  We  can  confidently  recommend  it  for  garden  and  market  culture; 
flowers  perfect. 

Pot-Grown  Plants  Ready  Aug.  1st. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Dozen;  $5.00  per  Hundred.     Descriptive  Circular  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company, 
whose  typewriter  is  now  so  well  and  favor- 
ably known,  is  constantly  endeavoring:  to 
make  typewriting  easier  and  more  practical. 
Tliey  have  within  the  past  year  placed  upon 
the  market  the  new  No.  2,  3  and  4,  contain- 
ing new  and  useful  improvements,  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  other  manu- 
facture. These  new  machines  are  by  tar 
the  best  mechanically  constructed,  conse- 
iiuently  the  most  durable,  easily  operated 
and  simplest  writing  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket. Beginners  like  them  because  they  are 
simple  and  easy  to  learn;  experts  because 
they  are  faster  and  more  accurate;  employers 
because  they  are  durable  and  least  e.xpensive. 
The  oHice  of  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
Company  is  at  No.  15I  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 

Excursion  to  Toronto  via  tlie  Wabash. 

On  account  of  the  International  Fair  to  be 
held  at  Toronto,  September  1  to  12,  IS'X), 
the  Wabash  railroad  will  sell  e.xcursion 
tickets  from  Chicago  to  Toronto  at  one 
fare  (>12  40)  for  the  round  trip  Tickets 
wi  1  be  on  sale  and  good  going  August  31st 
to  September  3rd,  inclusive,  and  will  be  good 
for  return  passage  until  September  t4th. 
Train  service  tirst-class.  For  maps,  time- 
tibles,  sleeping  car  reservations,  etc.,  call 
at  Wabash  ticket  otfice,  97  Adams  street,  or 
write  to  F.  A.  Palmer,  A.  G  P.  A.,  same 
address. 


Potted  STRAWBERRY  Plants 


a  crop  of  berries  iiest  June.  Our  Mid-summer 
Price  I^i^t,  mailed  free,  describes  the  most  re- 
liable varieties;  also  offers  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  for  Summer  and  Autumn  sowing. 

714  Chestnut  Str.  PHILADELPniA. 


Trees  ^Plants 


We  offer  a  large  a 


1  fine  stock  of  every  description 


Catalogue  mailed 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  i  Co.)  Bloomlnston, 


"840.     OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES,     isse. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines.  Ever- 
greens and  Perennials 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Gooi1  plants,  best  sizes 
for  planting;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Box  2,    Good  4  Reese  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
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TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Qrapes   Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 


New  Catalogue,   beautifully 


10c.  (or  postage. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  LIKE  CO.,  OHIO. 


occupy 


ist  favorable  location  between  the  oceans 


for  the  production  of  healthy  nursery  stocl<,  extending 
one  and  a  half  miles  alonji  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie.  It 
is  conceded  that  their  facilities  are  unsurpassed  and  that 
Sji*'  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  United  States  for  nursery- 
^^  men  and  florists  to  sort  up,  dealers  to  pack  or  planters  to 
,ir„ri:^j^^^-  Order  from.  The  aim  of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  be- 
ing to  carp/  a  full,  complete  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc.  Their  annual  production  of  Roses  exceeds  three 
quarters  of  a  million  and  their  budding  of  Peach  last  season  was  9^9,122,  other  fruits 
are  grown  in  proportion.  Can  supply  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  Ornamentals.  Cor- 
respondence and  personal  inspection  soliciteL'.  Catalogues  free.  43rd  year,  1000 
acres,  29  greenhouses.    Address  as  above,  box  308 

When  wrltlnK  mentlun  (inrdenln^r. 

Andorra  Nurseries 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,     Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 

90  Acres  of  well=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


I  Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 

[  Hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 
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pick  them  for  curing.  They  may  last  till 
next  month,  though.  Onion  ground  is 
generally  an  excellent  piece  for  strawber- 
ries. 

Melons  are  slow  in  ripening,  but  look 
well.  Pull  out  the  crab  grass  and  big 
weeds  from  among  them. 

Parsley.— Thin  out  the  summer  sow- 
ing and  get  the  plants  sturdy  for  winter. 

Splnach.— Keep  up  the  supply  by  a 
sowing  once  a  fortnight. 

Potatoes.— After  the  early  ones  are 
ripe  and  the  haulms  have  died  away  the 
tubers  are  better  out  of  the  ground  than 
in  it,  but  let  the  late  ones  stay  in  the 
rows  as  long  as  any  of  the  stems  keep 


Tomatoes  are  slow  m  ripening 


buti 


fruit  is  heavy.  In  wet  weather  like  this 
the  fruit  ripens  and  keeps  better  when 
the  vines  are  tied  up  to  stakes  or  a  trellis 
than  when  allowed  to  sprawl  on  the 
ground. 

Turnips.- Put  in  a  big  sowing  this 
month  of  white  and  yellow  varieties  for 
winter  use.  South  of  New  York  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  is  earl_y  enough,  lor  we 
dont  want  very  big  turnips. 

TflE  CORN  WORM. 

( HeUo  this   armigera ) . 

I  send  you  to-day  per  express  two  ears 
of  early'  sweet  corn,  taken  from  one  of 
several  plantings  made  at  Lake  Como, 
Wis.,  by  Mr.  Jas.  P.  Smith.  Last  year  he 
first  observed  a  species  of  caterpillar  in 
the  tops  of  a  few  ears  of  sweet  com.  This 
year,  in  going  through  this  patch  of  corn, 
the  earliest  piece,  I  found  them  in  each  ear 
that  I  opened,  some  very  small,  not  over 
half  inch  in  length,  and  up  to  about  1% 
to  11/2  inches  long.  They  appear  to  com- 
mence work  in  the  silk,  as  though  an  egg 
had  been  deposited  there,  and  they  then 
work  down  to,  and  eat  away  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  kernels  on  the  upper  third 
of  the  ear.  Wm.  H.  Chadwick. 

Chicago. 

It  is  the  corn  worm,  known  also  as  the 
cotton  or  boll  worm.  It  is  very  destruct- 
ive to  first-early  and  sometimes  second- 
early  corn.  We  seldom  find  it  in  main 
crop  com,  but  it  occasionally  reappears 
in  latest  corn.  It  has  been  referred  to 
several  times  in  Gardening,  and  we  can- 
not do  better  than  rewrite  here  what  we 
wrote  in  this  journal  July  1,  last  year, 
page  316:  "We  await  the  coming  of  the 
first  mess  of  sweet  corn  about  as  anx- 
iously as  we  do  the  first  mess  of  straw- 
berries, but  how  disgusting  and  disap- 
pointing it  is  when  we  find  that  every  ear 
of  the  early  corn  is  infested  and  chan- 
nelled by  the  dirty  looking  larva;  of  the 
corn  worm.  Just  as  soon  as  the  corn 
silks  we  look  out  for  these  worms.  The 
moth  lays  its  eggs  among  the  silk.  In  a 
few  days  they  hatch  out  and  the  young 
larva-  make  their  waj'  to  the  ear,  begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  it.  Then  is  the  time  to 
catch  them.  We  go  over  every  car,  open 
it  a  little  bit  at  the  end  to  see  if  there-are 
any  worais  in  it,  and  kill  them  if  there  are. 
With  this  care  we  get  nice  com;  without 
it  the  corn  is  practically  destroyed.  Any 
hills  missed  are  sure  to  be  infested. 
Tedious  as  it  is,  it  is  the  onlv  real 
remedv." 


ITUATION    WANTBI)-A  Baniener,    well   e.xperl- 

oriced  In  the  cultlTatlon  of  flowers  and  vetfetables. 

□owa  the  care  of  irretintiousea  and  frameu.    Middle 

;e.     (ioort   recommendutloDB.     Gentlemane    place 

.    ..ardener.    Address 

care  Cbas.  Everdln«.  Branfnrd,  Conn. 


preferred.    Is  a  KOOd  landscape 


If  you  like  Gardening 
please  recommend  it  to 
your  friends. 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHouse  Construction  (Taft)  —It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  -work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successftil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountrj' and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.     An  Eng- 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  other 


lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.     F'our  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  itiseminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  f  r  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich).75c, 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).   $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)    $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  Avery  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  moreespe- 
cially  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu;- 
trated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana). — Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

The  English  F^lower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
thein  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its 
author  is  the  greatest  master  in  orna- 
mental gardening  who  ever  lived.  Price 
$6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey). — Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— .\  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  Iruit, 
vegetable  or  flowergrowing.  302  pages. 
75  cents. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature, 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management,  303  pages.     75  cents. 

to  get  , 
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JOHN  G.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress 
Qreen= House    ^f^^^^ 
^^^^        Construction 
422  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   111. 
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HITCHINQS   &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

Aiul  l.iirKi-Ht  lMaiiiilaiture-8  of 

GREENHOUSE   HEATINd  AND  VENTILATINO   APPARATUS. 


The  liljf.-f    \>i  .Ml  I v,,l    .1  il„  w    , 

C<>ii!irr\Htorie8,  OreoDliouHPH,  Talin 

Iron  fraiiie  I  ouHtriirtlon. 
SKNO  KOUK  CI' NTS  FOR  ILLIIS  I'KATEI)  C  \T.4I.<)<,UKS. 


233  fiercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.  HOOKER  COnPANY, 

57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES.^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 


Burpee's  Seeds 


ARE  THE  BEST  THAT  GROW. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Announcement  to  Florists.. 


We  desire  tu  announce  the  dissolut'on  of  the  tirm  of  SIptle.  DopBel  A  Co..  and  to  Introduce  to  the  trade 
1)  .which  Bill  be  under  the  manaKement  of  William  Dopffel 
ylll  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  except  on  a  larger  scale  to 

"-"'■■""..vx'"-""  '"•  ""'  ^"""°-   '/h  nave  accordingly  enlarged  our  plant  and  capacity,  and  with 

o,'i''„h,t;^f!'i„'MfiL'fi*'™^.^hi'T  Prepare*  ^  <"'  the  largest  order  on  short  notice.    Our  latest  Improved 
,  ."n^i   ,"Jl"„?;'^®.'"r°'S'?  °J"  J?®  ",**'  ""^  most  serviceable  (lower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  of 
.h>t  w,®^^?.,^  '?^^  '".  '"h".";''  "nProjements  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  patronage  In  the  belief 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all. 
nd  for  price  list  and  samples,  and  we  know  you  will  give  us  an  order. 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CYPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MbRE  DURABU  THAN  PINE. 

r-tYPRESS   ^ 

1  SASH   BARS / 

OP  TO 31  FEET  >N  LENGTH  or  LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Serii  for  our  Illustrated  BooK 
5  "CYP|PES5  LUMBERano  ITS  USES."  ^ 

i    Send  porsur  Special  GreenhouseCirculdr. 

|T"^A.T  STea,r^v5  (umber  (b., 
N  e  p<^rvseTH^8ST9  N  ,^^  s  5 .' 


A  SOFT  ANSWER 

Works  , 


ITY,  and 


1  of"  ETA^r 


and  wild    animals,    praclicalh 
tloss.    The  PAGE  is  fu 
e  Ihe  soft  answer,  has  * 
w.iy.     It  m.ikes  friends  wherever  it  goes.  " 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

ORCHIDS.  ® 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  MENTION   GARDENING. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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Aup-.  /. 


>ON'T  buy  worthless  nursery 

stock  and  WASTE  many  yearsof 

iBi.E  TIME  ^vaiting  results 

(^\  and  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 


But  send  to  the 


OON 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Flans  and  estimates  furnished  on  application 


Coiiipanv  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Ne»v  Catalog  for  1896.    Send  for  one.  Free. 

j;stiiimte8  furnished.    Correspondence  sulii-ited. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY.  Morrisville,  Pa 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO.. 

North  Cambridge.  Mass. 


The  OrlglD 


Pots. 


12,000,000  Standard  Flower  Pots 

PKU  YKAK.    A  full  line  of  Itulb  Fans. 

Send  for  price  list. 
THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  COMPANY, 

713  to  719  Wharton  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.  Westalde  Aves..  .Jersey  City. 
VQ  \  Pearson  St..LonK  Island 


■Ity.N.  Y, 


CALIFORNIA  riower  and  Tree 
Seeds.  CALLA  and  FREESIA  BULBS. 

Germain  Fruit  Co..  Seed  Merchants.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


IF 
YOU 
LIKE 

miDENIM6 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT 

TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^'^^'?^'o'^p!F^'«'«^"rfoV  2,. st 


Factory:    Irvington-on-Hudson.  N.  V. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


YOU    KNOW 

that    plants    can't    breathe    dusty    soot- 
laden  gaseous  air  and  be  healthy.     The 

"Liuie  Giani"  Hoi  Water  Heaier 

sends  forth  clean,  pure  heat. 

ILLUSTR.VTED  CATALO(ilTE    FREE. 

American  ^oi7er  Company  ft^^^ 

NEW  YORK:  94  Center  St.  CHICAGO:  84  Lake  St.  '"we  Heat  the  W^ 


lUctt 


ions  furnished  and  visits  for  i    ^""w*  /        *^ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


tions 
consultation  made.     Eeferences 
and  full  information  on  inquiry. 


jmmw^ 


CHICAGO,  AUGUST  15,   1896. 


No.  95. 


OLD    DEAD    WHITE    PINE    TREES    COVBEKD    WITH   AUPELOPSIS   VEITOHU. 
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Aug.  13, 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


COVERING  UP  T«B   OLD    STUMPS  OF  TREES 
WITH  VINES. 

(Jur  first  page  illustration  is  engraved 
irom  a  photograph  taken  by  us  ot  some 
old  white  pine  trees  in  front  of  a  residence 
at  Flatbush,  Brooklyn.  It  is  not  given 
for  its  beautv  or  desirableness  as  a  gar- 
den scene,  bu't  for  its  snggestiveness;  it  is 
a  lesson  from  life  showing  how  effectually 
we  can  cover  up  the  naked  trunks  of  trees 
with  living  vines,  and  render  them  in  a 
measure  less  hideous  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  in  their  bareness  of  death.  But 
the  proper  thing  to  do  with  these  trees  is 
to  root  them  out  and  clear  them  right 
awav  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  so 
far  as'utilitv  or  good  taste  is  concerned 
why  they  should  be  kept  there,  and  no 
covering  of  vines  no  matter  how  well 
done  can  palliate  their  presence. 

But  there  are  cases  where  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  retain  dead  stems  or  trunks  or 
stumps,  and  of  course  these  stems  should 
be  clothed  with  living  green.  In  many 
case  too  the  tall  bare  stems  ot  living 
trees  mav  be  beautified  by  encasing  them 
in  vines.  '  In  the  Capitol  grounds  in  Wash- 
ington many  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are 
so  clothed,  and  at  Dosoris  we  covered  the 
bare  stems  of  old  cedars  in  the  same  way. 
The  vines  shown  in  our  picture,  and 
which  is  the  one  most  used  everywhere 
and  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  the 
lapan  ivv  (Ampelopsis  Veitcbii);  it  clings 
tight  to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  is  neat  and 
cleans  fast  growing,  close  covenng,  and 
high  reaching,  in  summer  it  is  a  living 
coat  ot  green,  in  fall  of  crimson,  and  in 
winter  the  leaves  fall  off"  completely, 
leaving  the  trees  as  tidy  in  their  bareness 
as  they  were  in  their  leafy  clothing. 
When  it  reaches  up  into  the  branches  it 
encases  the  limbs  and  a  spray  drops 
down  from  them  in  elegant  drapery,  thus 
eliminating  any  appearance  ot  stiffness 
In  winter  this  drapery  can  be  sheared  ofl 
if  necessary.  This  ampelopsis,  like  most 
lapaneseplants,likes  good,  moist  ground 
to  "row  in,  and  as  alongside  the  boles  of 
living  trees  are  generally  pretty  dry  places 
we  must  look  to  it  that  they  are  properly 
furnished  with  an  abundance  of  food  and 

water.  

Besides  the  plain  Veitchii  the  larger 
form  known  as  Roylei  is  also  good  for 
this  purpose.  Next  in  appropriateness 
comes  our  own  wild  Virginia  creeper, 
especially  Engleman's  form  of  it  that 
attaches  itself  close  to  the  trunks  by 
means  of  tendrils  like  the  Yeitch's  ampe- 
lopsis. Then  comes  the  trumpet  creeper, 
excellent,  beautiful  and  appropriate,  par- 
ticularly where  a  drapery  among  the 
branches  is  an  object.  The  English  ivy 
will  do  in  moist,  sheltered  places,  south 
of  New  York,  and  where  the  sun  doesn't 
blaze  on  it  in  winter.  Of  slower  growth 
.-ind  not  so  high  climbing  are  the  climbing 
hydrangeas;  and  a  little  shorter  still  the 
cfimljing  enonvmus.  These  last  will 
clinil)  up  the  rough  stem  of  a  tree  nicely, 
but  make  barely  any  effort  to  climb  if  left 
to  themselves  away  from  the  tree,  they 
assume  more  of  a  bush  than  vine  torm  in 
this  case.  Clematises  may  be  led  up  the 
stems  of  trees  and  allowed  to  fall  in  fes- 
toons from  their  branches,  but  they  have 
to  be  tied  up  or  led  up  to  the  stems  to  be- 
gin with.  With  a  little  trouble  celastrus, 
moonseed,  honeysuckles,  ipomoeas,  hop, 
pipe  vine  and  some  others  may  also  be 
used.  Wistaria,  silk  vine  (Peripl()ca),and 
actinidia  may  appeal  to  many  as  being 
good  subjects  for  this  end,  but  no,  they 
are  apt  to  be  naked   at   the   bottom,  just 


where  we  want  them  clothed  the  most, 
and  they  twine  around  the  branches  of 
the  trees  unmercifully,  often  strangling 
them.  By  using  low  covering  vines  like 
honeysuckles,  celastrus,  and  moonseed  in 
company  with  them,  these  to  cover  the 
trunks,  and  the  wistarias,  actinidias  to 
run  into  the  upper  parts,  a  fair  effect  can 
be  secured.  The  sterile-flowered  grape 
vine  mav  be  employed  much  the  same  as 
the  wistarias,  whife  it  is  of  very  little  use 
for  clothing  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 
trunks  it  will  completely  fill  the  heads  of 
the  trees.  Altogether,  however.  Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii  is  preeminent  for  this  pur- 
pose—covering the  naked  stems  and 
branches  of  trees  with  a  solid  coat  of 
green  from  the  ground  to  the  summit. 


RflODODBNDRONS:  HOW  I  GROW  THEM. 

Four  years  ago  I  had  imported  for  me 
from  the  nursery  of  Anthony  Waterer, 
England,  one  hundred  rhododendrons  on 
seventy-six  varieties.  They  were  first 
planted  in  heavy  soil  under  trees  and  of 
course  as  I  had  selected  them  by  cata- 
logue description  and  not  for  hardiness  I 
lost  some  the  first  winter.  In  November 
of  the  second  year  I  transplanted  them  to 
a  sandy  soil  composed  largely  of  sod. 
They  were  out  ot  the  ground  a  week  and 
roughly  handled,  and  transplanted  at  a 
season  I  believe  all  growers  consider  fatal 
totherhododendron.  [Ohno.  Don't  you 
remember  seeing  that  very  large  mass  of 
rhododendrons  near  the  old  farm  house  at 
Dosoris?  Well,  they  were  transplanted 
in  October— November  a  few  years  ago, 
and  they  have  done  very  well.  We  would 
not  import  rhododendrons  for  outdoor 
planting  at  that  time,  but  so  far  as  mov- 
ing them  from  one  part  of  our  own  gar- 
den to  another  is  concerned  we  would  do 
it  in  October  or  November  without  any 
hesitation.— Ed.]  The  soil  was  so  light 
and  the  first  summer  so  dry  I  had  to  give 
them  several  wettings  a  week.  Of  the 
seventy-six  varieties  the  following  plants 
are  thriving  with  me.  I  give  you  first  the 
varieli  s  I  have  found  hardiest: 

Albu.m  Eleg.\ns,  lilush,  changing  to 
white,  good  shape. 

Album  Granuiflorum,  blush,  large 
flower. 

Alexander  Dancer,  light  rose,  very 
fine. 

Atrosanguinei'M,  intense  scarlet,  and 
one  of  the  best. 

Bacchus,  crimson,  ver\'  large  flower, 
fine  plant.' 

Bluebell,  blush,  purple  edge. 

Archimedes,  crimson,  light  center. 

Caractacus,  fine,  crimson,  large  flower 
and  foliage. 

Charles  Bagley,  light  red,  large 
flower. 

Charles  Dickens, rich  scarlet,  fine  foli- 
age and  habit. 

Ccerulescens,  bluish,  large  flower  and 
good  habit. 

Coreaceum,  white,  not  a  free  grower. 

Delicatissimum,  white,  pink  edge. 

E.  S.  Rand,  fine  scarlet,  hardy  with  me. 

Everestianum,  pink  lilac,  spotted  and 
fringed;  the  best  to  my  mind. 

GiGANTEUM,  good  rosc,  large  flower. 

GviDo,  dark  crimson. 

Hannibal,  fine  rose.  late. 

H.  W.  Sargent,  crimson,  very  large 
trus. 

Kettledrum,  rich  dark  crimson. 

King  of  the  Purples,  fine  purple,  and 
habit. 

Lady  Armstrong,  brilliant  rose,  very 
beautiful. 

Madame  Carvalho,  blush,  changing 
to  white. 

Memoir,  scarlet. 


Minnie,  blush  white,  spotted  beautiful. 

Maculatum. 

Miss  Owen,  blush,  red  spot. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Heneage,  rosy  purple, 
fringed. 

Mrs.  Harry  Ingersoll,  rosy  lilac.     - 

Mrs.  Milner,  fine  crimson  and   habit. 

Old  Port,  rich  plum. 

PuRPUREi  M  Elegans,  fine  purple. 

PURPUREUM  GRANDIKLORlM.fine  purple, 
large  flower. 

Rosabel,  pale  rose. 

RosEUM  ELEGANS,  verv  reliable. 

R.  S.  Field,  scariet. 

Sefton,  dark  purplish  red. 

Lady  Clermont,  fine  scarlet  spotted. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell  I  see  does  not  re- 
gard Minnie  as  perfectly  hardy,  but  I 
have  found  her  so  here,  perhaps  because 
of  her  situation  on  the  southeast  of  the 
house.  The  varieties  that  I  have  found 
generally  hardy  but  occasionally  pinched 
in  a  severe  winter  are: 

F.  D.  Godman,  fine  crimson,  richly 
blotched,  and  splendid  habit,  one  of  the 
rarest  to  my  mind. 

J.  M.  Brooks,  rich  scarlet,  finely 
spotted. 

James  Macintosh,  scarlet,  fine  foliage. 

[.  P.  Lade,  greyish  lilac. 

John  Spencer,  rose  pink  edge,  large 
truss. 

James  Bateman,  scarlet,  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Lady  Goodwin,  white  spotted  yellow. 

Purity,  pure  white,  slow  grower. 

Bayanum. 

Barclayanum. 

Delicatum,  blush  changing  to  white. 

SiGiSMUND    RuCKER,    magenta,    richly 
spotted. 
Mrs.  Shuttleworth.  scarlet,  spotted. 

Mrs.  John  Clutton,  finest  white. 

OuEEN,  blush,  changing  to  white. 

Charles  Harold,  purple,  greenish, 
centre. 

Vauban,  mauve,  yellow  spot. 

Sir  Thos.  Sebright,  rich  purple  blotch. 

NiGRESCENs,  darkest  rhododendron 
grown,  slow  growing,  but  beautiful. 

Unfortunately  many  of  my  plants  have 
lost  the  labels  and  I  am  therefore  unable 
to  give  you  the  name  of  some  very  hand- 
some ones,  especiallv  a  splendid  scarlet. 

I  observe  a  few  rules  in  growing  the 
rhododendron.  I  nip  out  the  seed  pod 
when  the  flower  drops.  If  last  year's 
wood  is  weak  I  pinch  out  all  the  growing 
sprouts  of  new  wood  but  the  strongest 
one.  If  there  are  more  than  three  new 
sprouts  I  always  pinch  out  all  but  the 
three  strongest  and  in  this  way  regulate 
the  shape  of  the  plant  and  strengthen  its 
growth.  As  soon  as  I  think  the  winter's 
moisture  is  out  of  the  gi'ound  I  give 
the  plants  a  thorough  wetting  twice  a 
week  unless  the  season  is  rainy.  I  never 
permit  the  soil  to  become  dry.  My  expe- 
rience satisfies  me  that  water  is  the  main 
essential  of  rhododendron  growing  and 
that  severe  winters  are  not  to  be  feared 
so  much  as  dry  summers.  Each  fall  I  put 
several  inches  of  old  manure,  cow  or 
horse  as  I  can  get  it,  on  the  soil  about  the 
plants.  I  never  disturb  the  soil,  not  even 
using  a  weeder  when  weeding  the  bed.  I 
cut  many  of  the  weak  plants  to  the 
ground  in  the  spring  and  have  been  re- 
warded with  a  splendid  new  growth.  I 
moderate  the  irrigation  of  the  plant  when 
the  new  buds  begin  to  form  as  I  have 
found  vigorous  growth  at  that  time  leads 
to  new  wood  rather  than  flower  bud  for 
the  succeeding  year.  Changingthe  words 
of  Dean  Hole  in  his  book  on  the  rose, 
"the  man  who  would  have  rhododendrons 
in  hisgarden  must  have  them  in  his  heart." 
Given  the  attention  I  have  indicated, 
which  even  the  busiest   and   wealt-hiest 
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PLAN  FOR  GLIN  COVE  R.   K.   STATION, 


should  not  grudge,  you  will  l)e  rewarded 
with  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
handsomest  of  all  American  plants. 
Sewickly,  Pa.  John  M.vrro.n. 


SMALL  TREES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

We  need  big  trees  for  shade  and  land- 
scape effect,  but  for  floral  beauty  we  must 
appeal  to  the  smaller  trees,  besides  many 
gardens  are  so  small  that  the  only  room 
in  or  near  them  for  big  trees  is  on  the 
street,  between  the  curbing  and  the  side- 
walk. Among  these  trees  that  I  like  best 
arc  the  following: 

Magnolia  Soulangeana,  the  best  of 
the  early  flowering  hybrid  magnolias;  its 
blooms  are  purple  and  white,  appearing 
from  the  end  of  April  well  into  May,  be- 
fore the  leaves. 

Magnolia  conspicua,  the  white  Yulan 
magnolia,  earlier  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  last  named  but  a  little  more  difficult 
to  establish. 

The  Red  Bud  (Cercis  Cnnadensis),  a 
■very  striking  native  small  tree  with  many 
reddish  purple  pea  flowers  along  the 
branches  before  the  leaves  appear.  The 
pretty  heart-shaped  leaves  are  also  at- 
tractive. 

The  S.nowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetrap- 
tera)  is  a  gem  among  small  trees,  its  pro- 
fusion of  snowdrop-like  blossoms  all  over 
the  tree  are  very  pretty. 

The  Yellow  Wood  (CJadrastis  tine- 
toria)  is  a  handsome  round  headed  tree 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  drooping  pan- 
icles of  white  pea  flowers  in  June.  A  most 
deserving  tree  that  is  much  overlooked. 

Pail's  Doible-flowering  Scarlet 
Thorn   has  bright  carmine  red   flowers 


about  the  end  of  May,  and  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  the  thorns. 

Flowering  Dogwood  (Conius  fforida). 
— Don't  despise  it  because  it  abounds  in 
our  woods,  no  garden  tree  is  more  de- 
serving of  c  Itivation  and  it  thrives  well 
in  the  garden.  Its  ripe  fruit  in  summer, 
and  its  deeply  and  brilliantly  tinted  foli- 
age early  in  fall  also  add  greatly  to  its 
garden  value. 

Shad  Tree  (Atnelanchier  Canadensis 
var.  Botryapium)  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  in  our  woods  in  early 
May  when  it  is  covered  with  fleecy  white 
flowers.  It  thrives  just  as  well,  if  not 
better,  in  the  garden. 

KoiLKElITERIA    PANICILATA    is    a    little 

Chinese  tree  of  the  easiest  cultivation, 
covered  in  July  with  large  panicles  of 
small  yellow  flowers,  and  these  are  soon 
succeeded  by  inflated  seed  pods  almost  as 
striking  in  appearance  as  are  the  blos- 

The  White  Fri.nge  (Chionanthus  Vir- 
ginica''  has  clouds  of  fleecy  white  blos- 
soms in  June,  and  surely  must  find  a  place 
in  our  gardens. 

The  Manschlrian  aralia,  not  unlike 
our  southern  Hercules'  club,  has  immense 
CO  tipoundly  pinnate  leaves  and  heads  of 
large  compound  panicles  of  white  flowers 
in  bloom  in  August,  and  before  the  fall  is 
over  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  small 
black  fruit  which  add  to  the  decorative 
features  of  the  plants,  but  the  birds  soon 
eat  them  up.  This  is  far  from  a  detrac- 
tion, for  anything  of  the  sort  that  will  in- 
vite the  buds  into  our  gardens  has  a 
value.  John  Dunhar. 

Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"We  have  a  pair  of  laburnum  trees  which 
don't  bloom,  though  one  of  them  had  a 
very  few  flowers  a  year  or  two  ago.  Can 
you  suggest  what  may  be  the  difiiculty, 
or  any  remedy?"  Ans.  Without  know- 
ing something  definite  about  the  condi- 
tion ot  the  trees,  their  cultural  care,  and 
environment,  we  cannot  give  you  any 
positive  advice.  The  trees  are  perfectlV 
hardy  at  Philadelphia;  we  had  several  of 
them  at  Dosoris  that  bloomed  full  every 
year,  and  they  thrive  fine  at  Boston  If 
yours  are  in  vigorous  condition  try  cut- 
tmg  m  around  the  roots,  say  describe  a  4- 
to  6  feet  wide  circle  around  the  tree,  then 
dig  deep  on  this  line  so  as  to  sever  the 
roots  that  reach  out  beyond  it  without 
impairing  the  vitality  of  the  trees,  and 
hll  m  the  trench  again  at  once.  This  root 
pruning  checks  luxuriant  growth  and  in- 
duces trees  to  form  flower  buds. 
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PLAN     FOR     OLEN     COVE     STATION,     LONG 
ISLAND  RAILROAD, 

Some  ot  the  railroads,  notably  the 
Pennsylvania  and  one  or  two  of  the  New 
England  companies  have  been  devoting 
considerable  attention  to  gardening  along 
their  lines  of  late  years.  Station  grounds 
have  been  beautified  and  the  steep  banks 
made  by  grading  cuts  have  been  planted 
with  vines  and  shrubs.  This  work  is  not 
costly  and  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  com- 
panies by  making  their  roads  more 
attractive  to  travelers  and  the  seekers  of 
of  suburban  homes,  and  in  the  ca.se  of 
steep  banks  saves  them  from  loss  and 
trouble  by  preventing  the  slipping  of 
loose  surface  soil,  which  is  verj-  apt  to 
happen  after  heavy  rains  or  when  the 
frost  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring  on  uuplanted  banks. 

The  present  plan  was  made  for  the  sta- 
tion grounds  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island, 
near  which  station  arethecountrv  homes 
of  many  wealthy  New  York  people.  These 
grounds  are  much  larger  than  those 
usually  surrounding  suburban  stations, 
but  I  believe  the  residents  joined  the  rail- 
road company  in  buying  and  improving 
the  gronnds,  and  the  result  will  be  a  verv 
attractive  little  park  that  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure and  credit  to  all  concerned. 

The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  and 
planted  as  attractively  as  possib'e,  but 
the  practical  purposes  of  the  station  have 
not  been  overlooked  and  ample  space  has 
been  left  for  standing  room  lor  carriages 
at  the  platforms. 

The  planting  list  includes  manv  beauti- 
ful trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants, 
but  all  of  easy  culture,  things  requiring 
care  of  course,  but  not  the  care  of  an  ex- 
pert. It  may  beinteresting  to  know  that 
the  famous  "Dosoris"  is  near  this  station 
and  to  this  Glen  Cove  owes  much  of  its 
progressive  spirit. 

explanation  of  plan. 

1.  Magnolia  macropbylla. 

2.  Scarlet  oak. 

.S.    Magnolia  conspicua. 

4.  Nordmann's  fir. 

5.  Sugar  maple. 
0.    Abies  concolor. 

7.  Wier's  maple. 

8.  Silver  maple. 

9.  Picea  polita. 

10.  White-leaved  wteping  linden. 

1 1 .  Colorado  blue  spruce. 

12.  Groups  of  white  birch. 

13.  Cut-leaved  birch. 
1+.    Magnolia  conspicua. 
1 5.    M.  parviffora. 

1(5.    M.  Soulangeana. 
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17.  Tulip  tree. 

18.  Oriental  spruce. 

19.  Douglas  spruce. 

20.  Abies  Cepbalonica. 

21.  American  elm. 

22.  Oriental  S3'camore. 

23.  Weeping  rose-flowered  Japan 
cherry. 

24.  American  elm. 

25.  Salix  pentandra. 

26.  Group  of  lemlock  spruce. 

27.  White  leaved  linden. 

28.  Malus  Halkana. 

29.  29.  Massed  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

30.  Pin  oaks  planted  fifty  feet  apart 
with  Carolina  poplars  planted  alter- 
nately. Poplars,  which  are  of  extremely 
rapid  growth,  are  to  be  cut  out  as  soon 
as  the  pin  oaks  are  of  an  effective  size. 

31.  White  ash  planted  fifty  feet  apart 
and  Carolina  poplars  planted  alternately 
to  be  treated  as  noted  above. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  California 
privet  hedge  is  planted  along  both  sides 
of  the  main  entrance  driveway  and  along 
one  side  of  the  driveway  paralleling  the 
railroad  track.   J.  WilkInson  Elliott. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


fl  COUNTRY  ROAD  IN  THE  NORTH  CflROLlNfl 
MOUNTAINS. 

The  photograph  herewith  sent  [from 
which  our  illustration  has  been  engraved. 
—Ed.]  shows  some  beautiful  foliage  effects 
with  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  and 
they  are  entirely  natural.  You  will  see 
that  a  country  road  has  been  cut  through 
the  "laurel  thicket."  as  heavy  rhododen- 
dron atjd  kalmia  giowth  is  here  called. 
The  photograph  was  taken  by  Prof  Ste- 
phens of  Ann  Arbor  University,  on  the 
beautiful  Linville  River— really  only  a 
small  mountain  stream— on  my  property. 

What  a  beautiful  picture  this  is,  to  be 
sure,  and  what  a  splendid  growth  it 
shows!  Alongside  of  its  natural  growth 
and  beautv  and  artificial  planting  is 
puerile.  A 'woods  or  park  growth  like 
that  in  Pittsburg  would  be  invaluable; 
what  a  glory  it  would  be  in  Schenley! 
Hut  we  can  tr\'  to  imitate  it.  While  a 
narrow  road  like  that  might  serve  all 
right  as  a  bridle  path  it  is  too  limited  in 
width  for  a  carriage  road  in  any  except 
a  coun  ry  woods.  The  great  beauty  of 
the  shrubbery  when  in  full  bloom  can  well 
be  imagined,  for  nowhere  do  rhododen- 
drons and  azaleas  and  kalraias  grow  bet- 
ter or  bloom  more  lavishly  than  in  these 
mountains;  but  even  when  out  of  bloom 
the  denseness  of  the  bushes  and  theirmass 
of  foliage  are  very  pleasing. 

While  I  have  seen  some  very  fine  shows 
of  rhododendronsalongthe  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  from  Altoona  to  Pittsburg  over 
the  mountain  pass  still  one  does  not  see 
our  American  Ericaceae  in  its  glory,  I 
think,  further  north  than  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  and  even  there  it  does  not 
compare  with  the  grand  show  made  by 
this  order  in  the  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
Mountains.  We  have  square  miles  of  it, 
veritable  jungles  where  the  Rhododendron 
maximum  and  Kalmia  latifolia  entirely 
exclude  other  undcrgrowths  unless  it  be 
the  graceful  Andromeda  (Leucothoe) 
Cateshivi,  which  is  of  course  a  much  lower 
grower  than  the  two  foiTuer,  which 
attain  an  arborescent  size  of  20  to  30 
feet  and  IS  inches  in  diameter.  The  pur- 
ple Rhododendron  Catawbiense  is  gener- 
allj'  confined  to  the  mountain  tops  and 
higher  elevations,  usually  5,000  to  6,000 
feet,  and  rarely  under  4,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  In  its  rather  local  and  isolated 
stations  (none  oi'tsideof  NorthCarolin.-i) 


Rhododendron  Vaseyi,  the  beautiful 
recently  discovered  azalea,  is  apt  to  be 
crowded  awav  from  the  streams  where  it 
delights  to  make  its  habitat  by  the  stur- 
dier R.  maximum  and  Kalmia  latifolia, 
and  luxuriates  on  the  edges  of  the 
"laurels"  and  the  hillsides  above  even  to 
the  summit;  under  these  circumstances  I 
have  found  it  growing  at  the  low  eleva- 
tion of  2,500  feet  and  again  6,000  feet  up 
in  the  clouds  capping  the  extreme  summit 
of  the  dark  balsam-clothed  Grandfather 
Mountain  with  its  precocious  masses  of 
delicate  white  and  pink  clusters  on  naked 
stems,  to  be  followed  in  order  named  by 
R.  Catawbiense,  Kalmia  latifolia,  R. 
maximum,  and  lower  down  Azalea 
calendulacea  and  A.  viscosa  with  R. 
punctatum,  the  pretty  small  pink  species 
having  blossomed  before  the  Catawbi- 
ense on  the  wilder  ledges  and  in  the 
crevices  of  bare  cliffs. 

Two  thousand  feet  lower  down  A. 
nudiHora  has  blossomed  at  the  time  of 
Vaseyi  and  A.  viscosa  is  to  be  found 
everywhere,  at  home  near  our  sandy  sea 
shore  and  equally  so  on  the  highest 
mountain  tops,  its  time  of  blooming 
depending  of  course  on  its  elevation,  with 
us  in  July,  lower  down  in  May.  The  pink 
stamened  A.  arborescens  inhabits  the 
banks  of  streams  and  is  again  found  on 
some  of  our  highest  mountain  tops;  the 
exquisite  odor  of  this  azalea  alone  places 
it  among  our  most  desirable  shrubs  were 
it  not  for  the  foliage,  which  is  the  finest 
of  any  cultivated  azalea,  native  or  exotic; 
the  beautiful  large  clusters  of  white  flow- 
ers are  rather  shyly  disposed  unfortu- 
nately beneath  the  new  annual  shoots 
and  loliage,  a  fault  we  can  forgive  inas- 
much as  it  blossoms  after  all  the  other 
azaleas  have  formed  quite  respectable 
sized  seed  pods.  For  fine  landscape  work 
the  value  of  this  specits  cannot  be  over 
estimated;  and  for  this  use  I  would  rank 
it  with  if  not  above  the  gorgeous  floA- 
ered  A.  calendulacea  or  "flame-colored 
azalea"  as  it  is  justly  called  on  account  of 
its  brilliantly-colored  flowers,  which  run 
the  gamut  of  color  from  light  orange  to 
deep  crimson,  making  our  hillsides  aflame 
during  parts  of  June  and  July. 

While  the  wild  native  beauty  and 
superb  growth  of  our  Carolina  rhododen- 
drons and  azaleas  can  hardly  be  trans- 
planted in  its  full  glory  to  the  confines  of 
the  city  park  or  private  grounds  still  by 
proper  preparation  of  soil  and  good  care, 
following  out  as  much  as  possible  the 
teachings  of  nature,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  most  sanguine  expectations  in 
eflects  may  not  be  realized,  if  one  will 
only  forget  the  conventional  in  arrange- 
ment and  plant  so  as  to  reproduce  some 
of  the  varied  landscapes  so  far  as  possible 
of  our  forests. 

Among  other  ericaceous  plants  natural 
companions  of  the  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas  in  our  Southern  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains the  f  Iready  mentioned  Andromeda 
Catesbwi  perhaps  heads  the  list  as  the 
most  graceful  and  adaptable  low-bush 
evergreen  we  have;  its  long  curving  sprays 
contrasting  splendidly  with  the  stificr 
growth  and  foliage  of  the  higher  growers; 
then  there  is  the  long  list  of  deciduous 
andromedas  and  leucothoes,  many  espe- 
cially fine  including  A.  recurva  and  A. 
Mariana  and  our  American  prototype  of 
the  Scotch  heath.  Leiophyllum  buxitolium, 
which  we  find  growing  as  contentedly  in 
our  high  southern  mountains  as  among 
the  Jersey  pines.  Of  all  plants  suitable 
for  borders  and  rock-work  the  prostrate 
form  of  the  latter,  L.  prostratum  is  the 
finest,  at  least  among  our  American 
plants.  On  our  highest  mountain  tops  it 
forms  dense  mats  clinging  to  the  barren 


rocks  and  cliffs  if  it  can  get  a  crevice  for  a 
foothold,  one  plant  covering  often  a 
diameter  of  5  to  6  feet  with  a  height  of 
only  2  to  5  inches,  so  compact  as  to  com- 
ple  ely  hide  the  rock;  and  when  covered 
with  its  small  white  flowers  in  the 
greatest  profusion  it  presents  a  sight  well 
worth  the  climb  it  takes  to  see  it.  One  of 
our  most  remarkable  plants  of  this  family 
is  the  Galax  aphylla  or  "Colt's  foot"  as 
it  is  commonly  called  here  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves,  which  rise  from  the  ground 
on  separate  and  very  graceful  stems,  the 
plants  growing  thickly  and  literati}'  form- 
ing a  feature  in  the  landscape  for  many 
hundreds  of  square  miles  along  our 
Alleghany  Mountain  sides  and  summits; 
for  it  is  found  in  the  dense  "laurel"  and 
on  the  sunniest  southern  exposures, 
where  the  alternating  frost  by  night  and 
sun  by  day  turn  the  leaves  a  most  beau- 
tiful bronze,  while  in  the  deeper  woods 
and  thickets  they  remain  perfectly  green 
until  the  new  crop  comes  the  following 
spring.  So  popular  have  these  leaves  be- 
come for  decorating  purposes  that  nearly 
ten  million  were  used  the  past  season  by 
the  florist  tradein  this  country.  What  finer 
sight  is  there  than  the  sunny  bank  of  a 
brook  covered  with  a  mass  of  these  bril- 
liant leaves  in  late  fall  and  winter?  For 
planting  along  streams  and  for  ground 
covering  in  dense  shade  it  is  really  a  fore- 
most plant.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey. 
July  21,  1896. 


Books  on  Landscape  Gardening.— L. 
R.  L.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  asks:  "Canyon 
name  any  book  recently  published,  one 
that  is  up  to  date,  that  gives  good  definite 
plans  for  laving  out  private  grounds? 
Have  V'aux,  Elliott,  Olmsted  or  any  other 
artists  in  lanJscape  gardening  recently 
written  any  work  on  the  designing  and 
laying  out  private  grounds  in  cities?" 

.4ns.  We  know  of  no  such  a  book. 
Neither  of  the  landscape  gardeners  that 
you  name  has  written  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, great  is  the  pity.  Get  Downing's, 
Parsons'  and  Long's  works  on  landscape 
gardening,  and  William  Robinson's  Eng- 
lish Flower  Garden  and  Wild  Garden- 
ing, and  study  and  weigh  their  contents, 
and  if  you  have  a  cool  head,  good  land- 
scape taste,  a  handv  pencil,  and  a  famil- 
iar knowledge  of  plants  and  gardening, 
no  doubt  you  can  evolve  a  pretty  nice 
and  apt  design  for  any  town  or  city  lot 
you  may  be  called  on  to  handle. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


OUR  ANNUALS. 

Our  China  asters,  especially  Truffffut's 
pCEony  perfection,  pyramidal,  bouquet, 
and  dwarf  chrysanthemum  varieties  are 
very  fine  with  us;  the  quilled  ones  are 
good,  too,  but  no  one  seems  to  favor 
them.  Our  late  sown  zinnias  are  coming 
into  bloom;  we  grow  them,  also  mari- 
golds, to  plant  into  the  spring  bulb  beds, 
so  as  to  cover  and  brighten  the  ground 
as  soon  as  the  bulbs  die  down.  Dwarf 
nasturtiums  are  doing  excellent  work  in 
this  way;  we  have  them  planted  in  the 
narcissus  beds.  Sweet  scabios  are  in 
good  flower  and  they  are  fine,  showy  in 
the  garden  and  excellent  for  cutting. 
Sutton's  Snowball  is  a  lovely  white  sca- 
bios. Sweet  peas  have  done  well;  we  are 
growing  them  in  round  clumps,  one  vari- 
ety to  each  clump  Salvia  splendens  from 
seed  sown  in  spring  is  cominginto'bloom, 
and  what  a  blaze  it  makes.  The  salpi- 
glossis  with  funnel-shaped,  variously  col- 
ored flowers  are  very  sliowy,  and  we  like 
them  as  cut  flowers  as  well.    Stocks  will 
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soon  be  past.  Sweet  alyssum  was  fine 
earlier  in  the  season, but  the  recent  heavy 
rains  rotted  it  where  it  was  thick.  The 
perpetual  early  blooming  carnations  are 
giving  us  some  fine  flowers  now;  the 
double  border  ones  are  also  beginning  to 
bloom,  and  so  is  the  early  scarlet  Grena- 
din.  All  were  raised  from  seed.  But  for 
a  show  there  is  nothingto  equal  the  Mar- 
guerite carnations  for  cut  flowers,  and 
thev  bloom  so  freely.  Get  a  bunch  of 
them  with  a  few  sprays  of  rose  geranium 
around  them  and  see  what  a  pretty  bou- 
quet they  will  make.  The  profuse  little 
leptosiphons  were  very  beautiful,  but  they 
are  past  now.  Mignonette  hasn't  done 
as  well  with  us  as  usual,  and  we  miss  it 
very  much. 

PERENNIALS. 

The  hybrid  delphiniums  from  seed  this 
spring  are  blooming  now;  Lemoine's 
double  flowered  ones  are  very  fine.  Be- 
cause of  the  rain  and  good  ground  some 
of  our  sunflowers  are  12  to  14  feet  high. 
Agrostemma  Flos-Joris,  although  a  per- 
ennial blooms  well  the  first  year  from 
seed,  and  is  in  good  bloom  now.  The 
giant  ox-eye  daisy,  Pyrethrum  vliginosum 
is  a  mass  of  bloom  3  to  4  feet  high;  just 
opening,  and  will  last  into  September.  It 
ie  fine  for  cutting.  Easily  raised  from 
seed  and  blooms  the  second  year  from 
sowing.  TheChinese  blackberry  lily  (Par- 
danthus  Sinensis)  with  its  red  and  brown 
spotted  flowers,  and  later,  blackberry- 
like  heads  of  seed,  is  a  pretty  plant  and 
easy  to  grow.  Among  white  flowers  w  e 
much  appreciate  the  summer  hyacinth 
(H.  candicans);  in  masses  it  is  very  eflfect- 
ive.  The  showy  pink  sedum  (S.  specta- 
bile)  is  beginning  to  bloom.  One  of  the 
easiest  of  all  plants  to  grow. 

The  perennial  phloxes  arc  still  in  their 
glory,  so  are  the  platycodons,  and  the 
perennial  peas  (Lat/yru-s  latifoliiis),  the 
latter  very  useful  for  cutting.  The  white 
day  lily  (Punkia  grandi/Jora)\ii  beginning 
to  open;  what  a  splendid  plant  it  is,  and 
it  thrives  well  in  a  thinly  shaded  spot. 
The  plants  of  the  double  'Achillea  Ptar- 
tnica  are  lairl}-  hidden  with  white  flowers, 
and  it  is  fine  for  cutting.  The  hardy 
asters  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and 
thev  will  last   with   us  till  frost  comes. 


We  grow  a  great  many  kinds  of  them  both 
for  cut  flowers  and  to  plant  out  in  wild 
and  unkempt  places,  and  we  have  raised 
thousands  of  them  from  seed  this  spring 
for  this  purpose.  Of  the  globe  thistles 
(Echinops)  Rutheniciis  is  the  handsomest 
we  have;  its  flowers  are  blue,  in  globular 
heads;  sphxrocephaliis  has  pale  blue 
heads.  What  a  splendid  vine  is  Clematis 
Flammula!  It  is  a  vigorous  healthy 
grower,  and  has  myriads  of  fleecy  white, 
fragrant  flowers.  It  is  a  good  arbor 
plant  and  fine  for  covering  stumps  of 
trees. 

Our  gladiolus  are  making  a  fine  show; 
some  of  the  Childsii  varieties  are  superb. 

In  the  way  of  lilies  we  have  a  fine  dis- 
play of  single  and  double  tiger  lilies,  they 
are  planted  in  large  masses  and  just  now 
you  could  cut  thousands  of  blossoms 
from  them.  Lilium  Wallacei  does  well 
with  us,  but  the  rabbits  are  so  fond  of  it 
that  they  have  nibbled  ofl^most  all  of  the 
flower  spikes.  L.  Leiclnlini  is  flowering 
\\e\\  with  us.  what  a  pretty  lily  it  is;  L. 
superbuw  is  about  past,  but  auratum  is 
in  fine  bloom  still.  By  growing  a  few 
varieties  of  auratum  one  can  prolong  its 
season  considerably.  The  spec/osura  lilies 
are  ready  to  open  and  we  expect  a  great 
show  from  them  for  we  grow  them  in 
great  quantity.  Da,vid  Fraser. 

Mountain  Side  Farm,  Mahwdh,  N.  J., 
August  10.  1S96. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Heliopsis  Pitcheriana.  For  a  lazy 
man,  a  busy  man,  or  a  man  infected  with 
the  bicycle  microbe,  whose  devotion  to 
the  wheel  does  not  allow  him  much  time 
for  the  delights  of  the  garden,  this  would 
appear  to  be  an  ideal  plant.  Indiflisrent 
as  to  soil,  and  withstanding  drouth  well, 
it  seems  to  require  no  attention  but  to  be 
tied  to  a  tall  stake.  It  grows  about  four 
feet  high,  and  its  profusion  of  large  yellow 
flowers,  produced  nearly  all  summer,  arc 
very  showy.  The  individual  flowers  last 
for  weeks.  I'nlike  the  Helianthus  family, 
which  is  badly  infested  with  worms,  mil- 
dew and  black  aphis,  the  heliopsis  ap- 
pears to  be  free  from  insects,  and  its  foli- 
age is  at  all  times  clean  and  healthy.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy. 


KosTELETZKiA  ViRGiNicA.  Another 
idol  shattered!  This  plant  was  intro- 
duced a  few  years  ago  with  a  blare  oi 
trumpets,  and  is  still  posing  as  a  novelty 
in  some  catalogues.  I  planted  six  large 
field-grown  roots  last  April  in  a  show 
bed,  expecting  from  the  description  some- 
thing exceptionally  fine,  and  right  here  is 
the  exasperating  part  of  the  failure  of  the 
catalogues  to  tell  the  full  truth  about 
plants.  Thu  kostelctzkia  grows  about 
three  feet  or  so  high,  but  has  no  beauty 
whatever  as  regards  foliage.  As  a  bloomer 
—well!  The  flower  is  nothing  but  a 
diminutive  hibiscus,  of  a  light  pink.  My 
plants  are  full  of  buds,  yet  there  is  never 
more  than  one  flower  open  at  a  time,  and 
like  all  hibiscuses,  it  remains  open  only 
part  of  the  day,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
Having  no  stem  it  is  of  course  of  no  value 
for  cutting.  And  this  is  thefamous  "Pink 
Beauty."  [In  Gardening,  March  1,  '95, 
page  178.  we  told  you  it  was  a  wild 
plant,  and  that  "as  a  cultivated  plant  we 
know  nothing  about  it."  If  it  had  the 
merits  of  Trillium  grandiflorum.  Hibiscus 
moscheatos  or  Lobelia  cardinalis  vou 
might  have  rested  assured  that  Garden- 
ing would  have  tried  it  long  before.— Ed.] 

Crotolaria  Retusa.  This  is  a  prettv 
low  growing  plant,  bearing  yellow  pea- 
shaped  flowers  If  planted  in  masses  I 
should  imagine  the  effect  would  be  quite 
brilliant.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
it  would  flower  the  first  year  from  seed, 
as  I  procured  well  started  plants  in  May, 
and  they  havejust  commenced  to  bloom. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  particular  about 
soil,  and  thrives  well  with  the  care 
usually  given  to  ordinary  annuals.  The 
foliage  is  clean  and  healthy. 

Japanese  Morning  Glories.  On  re- 
ceiving last  year  from  the  Editor  of  Gar- 
DENi.NG  the  box  of  beautifully  variegated 
leaves  T  made  up  my  mind  to  have  this 
year  fully  as  handsome  a  show.  In 
this  I  have  been  much  disappointed. 
Seeds  were  procured  from  the  seedsman 
recommended  by  Gardening.  Planted 
out  in  the  open  ground  in  May  they  ger- 
minated readily  and  are  now  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  high.  I  have  many  plants, 
with  all  kinds  of  exposure  and  soil,  and 
yet  with    the   exception  that  some  are 
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light  yellow  green  (that  is,  the  whole 
leaf)  there  is  no  variegation  whatever. 
They  are  very  healthy  and  are  now  flow- 
ering. Is  it  possible  the  variegation  will 
come  later?  [No,  the  variegation  is  pres- 
ent from  the  first,  at  least  it  was  so  in 
our  plants.  We  are  heartily  glad  we  sent 
vou  the  box  of  leaves,  they  were  living 
proof  of  how  splendidly  variegated  these 
plants  are,  that  is,  when  you  get  the 
variegated  ones.— Eu.] 

L.  C.  L.  TORD.VN'. 

Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  Aug.  lit,  1890. 


DANDELIONS  IN  LflWNS. 

The  lawn  about  my  country  residence 
embraces  about  twelve  acres,  it  is  well 
filled  with  young  trees  and  beds  of  shrub- 
bery. It  was  graded  and  seeded  with 
grass  about  five  years  ago.  It  has  been 
customary  to  cut  this  grass  with  a  horse 
lawn  mower  about  once  in  ten  days,  be- 
ginning about  April  20  to  30,  each  year 
and  stopping  about  October  ]  .  The  first 
year  or  two  dandelions  appeared  here  and 
there  and  were  pulled  up  root,  stock  and 
branch,  but  as  there  were  neglected  farm 
lands  adjoining,  they  came  in  increasing 
numbers  each  year  until  last  summer  my 
1  wn  was  almost  ruined  by  their  immense 
numbers,  there  seemed  millions  of  them, 
and  they  had  become  exceedingly  wary 
in  their'growth.  They  seemed  to  know 
just  when  the  time  came  around  for  the 
lawn  mower  to  pass  over  them.  Instead 
of  long  upright  leaves  and  flower  stalks, 
thev  all  had  long  narrow  leaves  lying 
close  to  the  ground.  The  flowers  would 
bloom  With  such  short  stalks  that  the 
mower  passel  over  them  without  injur- 
ing them,  and  then  thenextday  up  would 
start  the  stalk,  ripen  its  flowers  irom  its 
ball  of  seeds  and  be  ready  for  the  next 
round  of  the  mower  to  scatter  them  in  the 
most  perfect  and  aggravating  manner.  I 
was  in  despair,  inquired  of  everyone  as  to 
how  to  eradicate  them,  and  had  but  one 
universal  advice,  dig  the  roots  up.  It 
was  absurd;  in  a  little  20x50  garden  it 
might  be  done;  but  with  millions  scattered 
over  twelve  acres  it  was  an  impossibility. 

When  therefore,  the  present  summer 
opened,  I  looked  at  my  beautiful  lawn 
with  uncomfortable  forebodings  of  still 
greater  disfigurement.  The  first  crop  of 
flowers  came  in  all  their  beauty,  and  they 
are  pretty,  anywhere  but  in  a  well  kept 
lawn,  but  each  successive  week  their  num- 
ber became  less  and  less,  and  to-day  there 
is  not  one  to  be  found  in  grass  or  shrub 
bed.  It  is  almost  like  a  miracle,  for  the 
weather  has  been  most  favorable  for  their 
unlimited  increase. 

I  can  account  for  it  in  one  way  only, 
and  offer  the  suggestion  for  what  it  is 
worth.  The  lawn  has  this  summer  been 
cut  more  frequently,  once  a  week,  and  as 
closely  as  the  cutters  will  work,  not 
enough  leaves  have  been  left  to  keep  the 
roots  alive,  and  mv  lawn  is  clean. 

Wm.  H.  vS.  Wood. 

Malvern,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  August  I, 
1896. 


SOME  GOOD  flflRDY  FERENNIflLS. 

Every  garden  must  have  some  hardy 
[)crennials,  that  is  law,  but  what  ones  to 
get  and  have  is  sometimes  a  puzzling 
question.  The  following  are  indispensa- 
ble in  every  well  filled  garden;  we  want 
them  for  their  own  outdoor  beauty,  also 
to  supply  us  with  blossoms  for  our  dwel- 
linjjs,  and  they  cover  all  the  season  from 
spnng  to  fall. 

Spring  Adonis  {A.  vernalis)  has  large 
bright  j'ellow  blossoms  in  early  spring. 

CoRVDALis  NOiiiLis,  yellow,'  blooming 
in  spring,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  its 
genus  for  general  adoption. 


Trillium  grandifloru.m  is  the  large 
white-flowered  trillium  we  illustrated  on 
front  page  of  Gardening.  It  is  a  beauty 
and  well  worth  growing. 

Lungwort  (Mertensia  Virginica)  with 
blue  panicles  of  pretty  flowers  in  spring. 

Bleeding  Heart  {Dicentra spectabilis), 
arching  sprays  of  pink  heart-shaped  blos- 
soms in  spring  and  early  summer. 

P.EONIES  in  variety.  Begin  with  the 
old  scarlet  and  pink  ones,  and  the  double 
Siberian  tenuifolium,  and  continue  with 
the  finest  doubles  of  the  Chinese  varieties. 

German  Iris  in  variety  in  May  and 
June. 
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Columbines,  especially  the  Rocky 
Moiintain  blue  (Aquilegia  coerulea)  and 
yellow  (A.  chrysantha). 

Oriental  poppies,  large,  vividly  bril- 
liant scarlet  flowers. 

Fraxinell\  or  gas  plant  (D/ctamnus) 
blooming  in  June.  Bo  til  purple  and  white 
varieties.    A  never-dying  perennial. 

ToRREv's  Scarlet  Pentstemon  (P. 
harhatiis  var.  Torreyi)  with  long  wands 
of  scarlet  tubular  flowers  in  July.  [Does 
fine  on  clay  land.— Ed  ] 

CiiALKPLANT,  often  called  Baby's 
Breath  (Gypsophila  pankulata)  big 
cushions  of  misty  white  flowers  in  sum- 
mer. 

Gaillardia,  the  grandiflora  forms  are 
the  best;  their  blossoms  are  large,  yellow 
and  brownish  crimson,  and  fine  for  cut- 
ting. 

Japan  iris  (/.  Kcernpferi)  witn  verv 
large  showy  flowers  from  June  into  July. 

PvRETHRiM  roseum,  single  and  double 
in  early  summer;  beautiful  as  garden 
plants,  and  splendid  for  cutting.  All  col- 
ors from  crimson  to  white. 

Delphiniums.  Get  the  best  strain  of 
seed  possible  of  the  hybrid  delphiniums 
and  raise  a  goodly  number,  for  they  are 
the  best  blue  flowers  we  have  got  and 
they  are  bold  and  beautiful  and  good  for 
beautifying  the  garden  or  for  cutting. 


Missouri  E^'ening  Primrose  (CBno- 
thera  Missouriensis),  of  prostrate  form 
with  very  large  bright  yellow  blossoms  in 
summer. 

Phloxes  (Phlox  paniculata).  These 
are  now  in  good  bloom  and  their  variety 
is  legion.  Get  pure  white,  pure  pink  and 
deep  vivid  pink  colored  ones,  and  partic- 
ularh'  avoid  purple  ones. 

Sunflowers.  Get  Helianthus  multi- 
tJorus  and  its  double  forms,  they  bloom 
all  summer  and  are  fine  for  cutting;  H. 
lutifJorus,  exceedingly  profuse  and  pretty 
as  a  garden  plant,  but  the  blooms  wilt 
too  soon  when  cut  to  be  of  much  avail  for 
this  purpose;  and  for  September  and  Oc- 
tober use  don't  forget  to  have  H.  Maxi- 
tnihani,  it  is  fine. 

Lilies  are  so  numerous  and  beautiful 
that  we  can  hardly  restrict  our.selves  to 
a  selection.  But  get  the  orange  lily  {cro- 
ceiim),  Thunberg's  lily  (elegans),  Han- 
son's lily  (Hansoni),  Bateman's  lily 
(Batemannino),  meadow  lily  (Canaden- 
sis), American  swamp  lily  (superbtim), 
.■\scension  lily  (candidum),  auratum  lily, 
though  often  uncertain,  tiger  lily.  For- 
tune's tiger  lily  and  Wallace's  lily  for  late. 
And  be  sure  you  get  a  good  many  of  the 
Japanese  speciosum  lilies,  as  rubrum, 
roseum,  punctatiiw,  and  album  prsecox; 
they  are  superb  for  garden  decoration 
and  we  have  nothing  prettier  or  better 
than  they  as  cut  flowers. 

Japan  Anemones  (A.  Japonica)  red  and 
white,  especially  the  whiteoneyoushould 
have  lots  of,  for  they  are  lovely  and  in 
bloom  from  August  till  October,  a  time 
when  we  need  all  the  pretty  flowers  we 
can  get.  John  Dunbar. 

Highland  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LflWN-TBNNIS  COURT. 

The  total  length  of  the  court  should  be 
7S  feet  divided  into  two  courtsof  each  21 
feet  in  length,  and  two  ot  each  18  feet  in 
length,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  central 
line  where  the  net  will  be  stretched  across. 
The  width  of  the  court  is  27  feet,  and 
together  with  the  outer  belts  of  4I/2  feet 
each  make  a  total  breadth  of  36  feet.  The 
net  at  the  sides  should  measure  3V2  feet, 
and  in  the  middle  3  feet  in  height.  Service 
line  is  21  feet  distant  from  net.  The 
above  is  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  using 
for  many  years. 


NEW  GflNNAS,  NOTES  ON. 

Among  the  red  vaiieties,  Chicago, 
Columbia,  Flamingo  all  continue  very 
satisfactory.  In  addition  to  these  Papa 
Cannais  proving  extremely  good;  its  color 
is  fine,  height  three  feet  and  its  enormous 
clusters  of  bloom  are  produced  freely  and 
early;  its  spike  droops"  in  the  center  of  the 
truss,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  this 
detracts  in  the  slightest  from  its  beauty. 
Alex  Billard  is  gorgeous,  it  may  be 
described  as  asun-proofPierson,  for  while 
Pierson  washes  badly  this  year  Billard 
retains  its  brilliant  color  and  has  no  bad 
faults  of  growth  or  habit.  E.  G.  Hill  is 
also  showing  up  very  fine;  it  is  brilliant 
in  color,  very  erect  and  sturdy,  and  is  one 
of  the  showiest  in  the  parks.  In  the  red 
and  gold  class  of  course  Italia  leads  all 
others  for  size  and  beauty;  it  is  marvel- 
ous and  a  delight  to  the  eye;  the  flower 
measures  4  to  5  inches  across  the  face, 
and  the  petals  are  deeply  overlapping,  it 
is  totally  new  and  distinct  in  form.  The 
only  improvement  that  we  can  suggest 
for  this  gorgeous  Signora  is  a  heavier 
texture. 

Souv.  d'Antoine  Crozy  is  making  a 
fine  record;  it  stands  the  sun  well,  and  is 
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very  showy  and  bright.  In  yellows,  our 
other  Italian  importation,  Austria,  easily 
leads;  it  is  quite  as  fine  in  form  as  Italia, 
almost  as  large,  clear  in  color,  and  a 
most  beautiful  flower  in  every  waj'. 
Prima  is  extremely  good;  dwarf  free, 
bright  and  clear;  Lemoine's  two  dwarfs, 
Comete  and  Cote  d'  Or  are  both  very  use- 
ful for  edging.  In  dark  foliage  sorts, 
Egandale  is  grand,  and  though  not  new, 
is  not  used  nearly  enough.  It  is  early  and 
the  flower  is  large  and  very  brilliant  and 
one  of  the  most  lasting  under  sun  and 
rain  of  any  of  the  family.  S.  A.  H. 

Richmond,  Indiana. 


FINE  ftURflTUM  LILIES. 

I  stepped  into  the  private  garden  of  the 
veteran  nurseryman,  Mr.  George  Ellwan- 
ger  of  Rochester,  the  other  day  to  see  his 
auratum  lilies,  and  they  were  grand,  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen.  I  counted  over 
fifty  blooms  on  one  stem  alone.  Mr.  Ell- 
wanger  savs  he  planted  180  bulbs  there 
last  fall,  giving  the  ground  no  e.\tra 
preparation  whatever  for  the  lilies,  and 
here's  the  result.  The  soil  is  good  rich 
garden  earth,  with  some  leaf  mould 
added.  The  bulbs  were  planted  six  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  a 
little  sharp  sand  put  around  each  one. 
They  are  growing  in  a  northern  aspect 
under  the  partial  or  slight  shade  of 
a  Weir's  cut  leaf  maple  and  purple  beech, 
where  the  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment have  been  nice  and  cool.  J.  T^. 


A  Book  About  Flower  Bkds.— J.  E. 
H..  Colon,  Mich.,  writes:  "I  am  in  vi-ant 
of  a  horticultural  book  that  treats  as  fol- 
lows: Tells  how  to  make  a  pretty  flower 
bed,  shows  the  different  cuts  of  flower 
beds,  tells  what  kind  of  flowers  to  use, 
and  gives  all  cxplan.itorv  so  one  can  un- 


derstand it  easily.  Nothing  very  expen- 
sive, just  medium."  .4ns.  We  presume 
you  mean  geometrical  flowerbed  designs. 
"Designs  for  Fl  ^wer  Beds"  by  Geo.  A. 
Solly,  may  suit  you.  Its  price  is  $3,  but 
we  understand  it  is  no  w  out  of  publication. 
But  are  you  aware  that  the  most  ap- 
proved, modern  garden  taste  is  against 
that  sort  of  thing?  At  the  same  time  we 
believe  there  is  a  place  for  it,  but  it  must 
be  kept  to  itself  and  not  spread  broadcast 
over  our  gardens. 


The  Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE   flZflLEflS. 

By  this  we  mean  the  varieties  of  Azalea 
Indica  usually  cultivated  in  pots  in  green- 
houses. Our  illustration  engraved  from 
a  photograph  taken  last  year  of  a  plant 
at  Dosoris  shows  a  specimen  the  second 
year  from  Belgium.  Manj'of  our  readers 
may  not  know  that  most  of  the  azaleas 
grown  in  this  country  were,  to  begin 
with,  imported  from  Europe;  our  florists 
find  that  they  can  buy  young  azalea 
plants  in  Belgium,  Holland  or  England 
cheaper  than  they  can  propagate  and 
.ind  raise  them,  our  friend  Mr.  James 
Dean  of  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  alone  im- 
ports about  $5,000  worth  a  year. 

Azaleas  are  placed  nut  of  doors  over 
summer  in  some  sheltered  spot,  and 
partly  shaded  from  hot  sunshine  by  neigh- 
boring trees  or  buildings,  or  lath  slatted 
shades  aresetupovertheni.and  they  may 
be  left  outside  till  there  is  danger  of  frost 
Although  these  azaleas  will  bear  sharp 
frosts  with  apparent  impunity,  it  is  not 
well  to  submit  pot  grown  plants  to 
frosty  weather,  the  flower  buds  are  apt 
to  get  injued.  At  Washington  these 
azaleas  are  hardy  and  planted  in  the  gar- 


dens as  hardy  shrubs,  with  no  fear  even  of 
the  flower  buds  being  injured.  Theplants 
in  pots  may  be  wintered  in  cool,  frost 
proof  cellars,  but  never  let  them  get  very 
dry.  A  few  good  varieties  are  Vervs- 
neana,  the  subject  of  our  illustration, 
Deutsche  Perle,  white;  Flag  of  Truce, 
white;  Iveryana,  white;  Roi  de  Hol- 
land, intense  scarlet-crimson;  Sigismund 
Rucker,  rose,  white  and  crimson  blotch; 
Madame  Joseph  Vervjene,  rose  bordered 
with  white;  Stella,  orange  scarlet, 
Eclatante,  deep  crimson,  and  Mars, 
bright  red. 

flow  TO  GROW  CACTUS. 

Agreatmajointy  of  those  who  decide  to 
make  cactus  growing  their  hobby  very 
soon  become  enthusiasts  in  the  cause. 
They  must  secure  a  good  collection  and 
all  must  be  correctly  named  and  healthy. 
I  have  met  many  such  people  during  the 
last  few  j'ears  who  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting together  very  creditable  collections. 
The  first  lot  of  plants  received  was  all 
named  and  of  course  all  the  plants  were 
named  correctly  (?).  But  others  came 
from  other  sources  and  something  was 
found  to  be  wrong  somewhere,  or  a 
brother  cactusian  comes  in  and  shakes  all 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  names  of 
many  of  the  plants  because  they  are  not 
named  like  his.  This  awakens  a  deter- 
termination  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to 
find  out  what  is  right  and  they  determine 
to  visit  places  where  named  collections 
are  kept.  How  easily  such  visitors  may 
be  detected,  for  if  they  know  in  what  part 
of  the  place  such  plants  are  kept  thither 
will  they  wend  their  way,  passing  every- 
thing else  by  unnoticed  be  it  ever  so 
beautiful  or  attractive,  for  to  utter  their 
own  words  they  "came  out  to  see  the 
cactus."  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  a  book 
containing  notes  most  carefully  collected 
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before  starting  will  be  taken  from  their      many   interesting   phases  of  plant    life. 
Dockets.    In    this  we   find  recorded  the  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  genera  of 

fthe  cactus  family  used  for  window  dec- 
oration is  the  Phyllocactus,  the  species  of 
which  are  generally  profuse  in  flo"""-""" 


number  of  ribs  of  some  varieties  and  they 
have  noted  carefully  the  situation  ol 
tverv  bunch  of  spines,  counted  the  central 
ones,  noted  their  size  and  shape,  whether 
flat  or  cylindrical,  straight,  twisted  or 
hooked,  the  color  of  such,  the  number  of 
radical  spines,  their  strength  or  hair-like 
weakness,  the  color  of  flower,  time  of 
opening  and  closing,  the  part  of  the  plant 
from  which  flowers  are  produced  and  the 
duration  oftheblossom.  With  all  thisdata 
at  hand  a  careful  investigation  is  com- 
menced and  after  a  long  series  of  search- 
ing and  dodging  backward  and  forward 
from  plant  to  plant  it  often  turns  out  that 
but  little  has  been  done  toward  ascer- 
taining the  correct  names. 

This  is  one  of  a  cactusian's  troubles. 
But  there  are  others  which  are  surely  laid 
up  in  store  for  him.  How  often  can  one 
hear  of  the  success  achieved  by  these  new 
beginners  with  regard  to  the  general 
health  and  growth  of  their  plants,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  apt  to  make  a  veteran 
wonder  how  it  is  done.  But  in  many 
cases,  one  has  only  to  wait  a  few  years  to 
find  that  much  of  the  ardor  has  cooled 
down  and  they  are  wondering  why  one 
plant  after  another  will  die  though 
receiving  the  most  careful  treatment. 
Would  that  I  could  tell  just  such  ones 
what  treatment  is  required  to  secure  per- 
fect health  and  longevity  lor  their  prickly 
friends. 

But  never  having  been  able  to  accom- 
jjlish  this  task  myself  I  can  only  speak  of 
the  treatment  which  aftords  me  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  First  I  always  pre- 
fer receiving  plants  in  the  spring  just  as 
they  are  ready  to  commence  growth.  All 
uninjured  plants  are  at  once  potted  into 
shallow  pots,  using  plenty  of  drainage 
and  old  sod  soil  made  very  porous  by  an 
addition  of  coaise  sand.  If  thesoil  isjust 
moderately  damp,  I  find  an  occ  sional 
slight  sprinkling  is  all  that  will  be  needed 
for  some  time.  The  plants  when  potted 
are  plunged  outside  in  a  well  drained  bed, 
which  is  subject  to  perfect  ventilation 
from  all  quarters.  I  cannot  think  it 
reasonable  to  place  such  new  comers, 
which  are  generally  received  without  their 
natural  means  of  support  (roots)  in  a  hot 
corner  on  the  south  front  of  a  wall  or 
rockery,  this  seems  to  me  like  giving 
another  kick  to  the  poor  tellow  who  is 
already  down.  Neither  have  I  found  it 
wise  to  select  for  them  damp  or  shady 
places.  I'nder  the  aforementioned  treat- 
ment a  healthy  growth  of  root  and  plant 
is  soon  commenced,  and  bj'  fall,  as  a 
general  rule  I  expect  to  have  a  lot<  f  fairly 
healthy  plants  with  a  good  stock  of  roots 
to  supply  means  for  continuing  health 
and  growth. 

The  place  I  would  select  for  wintering 
such  plants  is  one  which  is  naturally  a 
low  and  damp  house,  which  prevents  the 
ncc  ssity  of  much  actual  watering  of  the 
l)lants,  taking  care  to  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  a  low  and  equal  temperature. 
Under  such  treatment  I  find  my  plants 
come  out  in  the  spring  comparatively 
free  from  pest  insects  and  healthy. 

While  it  might  prove  to  be  very  difficult 
to  achieve  great  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  some  of  the  species  of  cactus  in  our 
home  windows  yet  there  are  others  which 
are  easily  grown  and  have  much  in  them 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  lovers  of 
the  curious  and  beautifid.  In  the  dry 
and  heated  atmosphere  of  our  rooms, 
which  is  so  averse  to  the  well-being  of  so 
many  plants  these  appear  to  be  perfectly 
at  home,  and  often  prove  to  ' 


producing  large  showy  blooms  of  the 
richest  colors,  indeed  they  are  hardly  to 
be  excelled  in  beauty.  One  local  name  by 
which  thev  are  known hereisthe"Winged 
Torch-thistle."  Phyllocactus  graiidis  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  kinds,  producing 
large  white  sweet  scented  flowers.  P. 
latifrons  is  a  strong  growing  species,  pro- 
ducing large  creamy  white  flowers.  There 
are  also  many  very  beautiful  hybrid  vari- 
eties, most  of  which  are  kept  by  some 
commercial  florists. 

There  are  to  be  found  quite  a  number  of 
species  of  Cereus  which  will  well  repay 
one  to  cultivate,  but  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  these  are  the  climbing  and 
night-blooming  kinds,  many  of  which 
produce  large  sized  and  brilliantly  colored 
flowers.  Amongthese  is  the  well  known 
Cereus  grandifforus,  scarce\y  any  plant  is 
more  beautiful  than  this  when  in  bloom. 
C.Lemairii,  this  species  may  be  even  more 
beautiful  than  grandWonis  C.  Macdon- 
aldiic  noted  for  the  wonderful  beauty  and 
brilliantly  colored  flowers.  C.  nyctica- 
lis,  a  very  old  fashioned  but  beautiful 
plant.  C.  triangularis,  a  very  free  grow- 
ing free  blooming  species.  C.  dagellifor- 
mis  or  whip  cactus.  This  plant  with  its 
drooping  stems  forms  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  all.  There  are  also  many 
mammillarias,  echinocactus,  echinopsis, 
etc.,  of  peculiar  beautj'  and  well  worth 
trying.  J.  Gurnev, 

Supt.  of  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  St. 

Louis,  August  6,  '96. 


Roses. 


great  delight  to  amateurs,  who  find   sat- 
isfaction ni  the  constant    study  of  the 


ROSES,  SOME  OP  TAB  NEWER  ONES. 

Among  those  of  recent  introduction, 
Blanc  Double  de  Courbet,  rugosa,  is  one 
of  the  finest;  it  is  dwarf  in  habit,  with 
large  strai-double  flowers  of  dazzling 
whiteness  and  very  fragrant.  It  will  not 
be  overplentiful,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  prop- 
agate; more's  the  pity,  for  every  rose 
grower  will  want  it. 

Belle  Siebre  ht  is  another  beauty;  it  is 
just  the  shade  of  pink  that  satisfies  the 
eye,  bright  and  clear,  bud  pointed,  flower 
very  fragrant.  Florists  complain  of  its 
weak  stem,  but  amateurs  will  enjoy  it 
nevertheless. 

Crimson  Rambler  is  living  up  to  its 
reputation  and  is  assured  of  a  permanent 
place  in  th-  lists,  and  now  Germany  is 
sending  us  three  ne  *  Ramblers  (all  hav- 
ing rugosa  blood) — a  white,  a  pink  and  a 
yellow,  named  Thalia,  Euphrosyne  and 
Aglaia;  they  will  be  eagerly  welcomed, 
for  our  northern  climbers  are  very  few. 

Lord  Penzance's  sweet  briers  are  a 
decided  acquisition;  the  foliage  is  very 
sweet,  and  in  addition  they  all  have  very 
beautiful  flowers.  No  garden  should  be 
without  one  or  more  of  them. 

Among  H.  F  s  Roger  Lambelin  is  a 
beautiful  curiosity;  the  color  is  dark  vel- 
vety crimson,  and  each  petal  is  edged 
with  a  narrow  line  of  white. 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry  is  very 
fine,  one  of  the  largest  of  roses,  very  glob- 
ular, ivory  white  in  color  and  set  in  sur- 
rounding fo  iagc  close  up  to  the  calyx 
after  the  style  of  the  lamented  Puritan. 

Clio  belongs  to  the  Baroness  Rothschild 

class  and  merits  a  high  place  in  it.    Its 

flower  is  flesh  color  with  rosy  pink  center, 

sources  of      and  is  set  in  its  own  foliage  in  the  most 


even  more  than  its  share  of  sterling  addi- 
tions lately,  the  three  reds— Capt.  Hay- 
ward,  scarlet  crimson;  J.D.  Pawle,  darker 
crimson;  and  Chas.Gater,  clear  crimson- 
being  three  grand  varieties  that  every 
rose  lover  should  get  and  try.  S.  A.  H. 
Indiana. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 


The  past  winter  and  spring  with  their 
very  severe  and  changing  temperature  in 
this  section  dealt  severely  with  garden 
roses.  This  followed  by  weeks  of  extreme 
drouth  was  not  onlj'  severe  on  new  plan- 
tations, but  was  disastrous  to  an  early 
crop  of  flowers.  As  a  consequence  our  local 
rose  show  was  thepoorest  for  manj-  years. 
With  rains  the  later  season's  growth 
was  greatly  improved  and  followed  with 
finer  flowers.  Strong  growing  varieties 
like  Margaret  Dickson  and  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry  in  the  newer  kinds  wi  re 
cut  to  the  ground  line,  and  the  first 
named  has  not  produced  any  flowers  this 
season,  but  the  last  named  recovend  suf 
ficiently  to  flower  well.  Mrs.  Harkness, 
although  cut  bj'  the  frosts  severely,  gave 
exceptionally  fine  blooms,  although  it  is 
a  plantof  lightgrowth.  The  remarkably 
strong  growing  and  free  blooming  rose, 
Mme.  Clemence  Joigneaux.  was  cut  to 
the  ground  line  and  many  plants  killed 
out  or  severely  weakened  as  to  give  very 
few  flowers. 

Capt.  Hayward  maintained  its  charac- 
ter of  strength  in  growth  and  hardiness 
and  flowered  finely;  its  weak  point  is  lack 
of  substance  in  its  petals,  Clio  is  extraor- 
dinarily strong  in  its  growth  and  it  is  a 
free  bloomer  and  probably  will  flower 
late  in  the  season.  That  grand  Hybrid 
Tea,  Bardou  Job,  with  its  bright  glow- 
ing crimson  flowers,  has  far  exceeded  our 
expectations;  the  plants  although  killed 
t)  the  ground,  started  into  fine  growth 
without  check,  and  have  bloomed  very 
freely,  it  is  a  good  seed  bearer. 

Wm.  H   Spooner. 

famaica  Plain,  Mass.  , August  7.  1896. 


flflRDY  ROSES   IN  BLOOM,  AUGUST  II. 

Among  the  best  of  the  roses  now  in 
bloom  are  Mrs.  John  Laing,  delicate  pink 
and  of  fine  form,  one  of  the  most  continu- 
ous bloomers;  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  cherry 
carmine,  quite  fragrant;  Marguerite  de 
St.  Amand,  bright  rose;  Paul  Neyron, 
deep  rose,  very  large;  Francois  Micliclon. 
deep,  carmine  rose;  Mabel  Morrison, 
white  with  a  pinkishcast;  Alfred  Colonib, 
brilliant  crimson  carmine;  Anne  de  Dies- 
bach,  large,  fine  carmine;  Pierre  Notting, 
deep  maroon  tinted  with  bright  crimson, 
a  splendid  dark  rose;  Comtessede  Serenye, 
silvery  pink;  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  car- 
mine rose,  very  fragrant  and  free;  and 
Rose  du  Koi,  crimson  and  very  fragrant. 
Among  the  Bourbon  roses  Hermosa  and 
Mrs  Degraw,  both  pink,  continuous 
blooming  roses,  are  ver>'  fine.  J.  D. 


beautiful  style. 
The  II.  P.  class  seems  to 


received 


GREfiNflOUSE    ROSES   UNDER    DIFFICULTIES. 

I  grow  roses  under  difficulties  i  a  a  stove 
plant  house,  under  ground  and  obscure 
glass.  The  conservatory  or  palm  house, 
25  feet  high,  runs  out  about  60  feet  on 
the  southeast  side,  so  we  do  not  get  any 
sunshine  until  noon  time  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  so  with  the  obscure  glass  the  roses 
grow  weak  especially  at  that  end  of 
house.  The  varieties  we  grow  are  Mer- 
met,  Bride,  Mme.  Hoste,  Perleand  Brides- 
maid. But  I  believe  the  obscure  glass 
favors  them  during  the  hot  bright 
weather  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
for  they  retain  their  foliage  and  we  cut  a 
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heavy  crop  of  flowers  during  the  past 
month,  before  pulling  them  out,  though 
the  flowers  were  small. 

G.    B.    WiNSI.ADK. 

New  York. 


A  PLEASrNO  C0MHINATION  OF  KosES. — 
The  editor  ol  the  Rural  New  Yorker  has 
Crimson  Rambler,  Michigan  prairie  rose, 
and  the  Japanese  Wichuniiana  rose  all 
growing  together  in  one  place  over  a  lit- 
tle rock  work,  and  he  says:  ".\ll  bloom 
at  the  same  time  and  a  prettier  and  more 
satisfactory  combination  of  vines  we  have 
never  seen."  Also  that  the  Wichiiraiana 
rose  "seems  as  hardy  as  cither  the  Michi- 
gan or  Crimson  Rambler."  The  beauty 
and  appropriate  companionship  of  the 
three  are  gospel  truth,  but  unpleasant 
although  it  is  we  must  admit  that 
R'/cAora/ana  isn't  as  hardy  as  we  thought 
it  was.  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  of 
Boston  was  here  the  other  day  and  rather 
shocked  our  hopes  by  telling  us  that  all 
of  the  Wichuraiana  roses  in  Franklin 
Park,  except  a  few  straggling  pieces  got 
killed  last  winter.  It  was  very  exten- 
sively used  in  the  Boston  new  parks 
(Franklin)  especially  in  covering  banks, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


T«E  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Strawbekries  — Set  out  new  planta- 
tions of  young  runners  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  ready;  if  planted anytimebcfore 
the  end  of  September  the}'  will  take  good 
hold  of  the  ground  before  cold  weather 
sets  in,  and  with  a  little  mulching  in  win- 
ter there  will  be  no  fear  of  heaving  by  frost. 
Mark  off  the  rows  two  feet  apart  length- 
wise and  crosswise,  and  at  the  crossings 
set  out  three  plants  in  a  hilj  instead  of 
one.  The  earlier  this  is  done  the  bigger 
and  stronger  the  crowns  will  be  and  the 
finer  the  crop  of  fruit  you  will  get  next 
summer.  As  soon  as  you  get  runners 
enough  from  the  old  plantations,  unless 
they  are  wanted  for  another  year's  crop, 
root  them  out  and  use  the  ground  for  cel- 
ery, snap  beans  or  beets. 

Raspherry  Bushes— As  soon  as  the 
old  canes  have  .ielded  their  fruit  they 
should  be  cut  out  to  give  a  better  chance 
to  the  young  ones  to  mature  theirgrowth 
and  make  good  buds  low  down  on  the 
stems.  Also  thin  out  the  weakest  of  the 
current  year's  shoots,  for  a  fCA'  stout, 
hard,  well  finished  shoots  are  much  bet- 
ter than  twice  as  man}*  spindled  stems. 
Don't  disturb  them  at  the  roots  anymore 
than  can  be  helped,  but  be  sure  to  keep 
the  ground  about  them  clean,  and  be  un- 
sparing in  chopping  down  wandering 
suckers. 

Blackhhrrv  ihshes  may  be  treated  a 
good  deal  like  raspberry  ones.  As  they 
are  apt  to  get  very  vigorous  and  wide- 
spreading  w  can  hardly  refrain  from  cut- 
ting them  in  to  within  bounds  so  far  as 
those  that  encroach  or  walks  or  neigh- 
boring bushes  are  concerned;  if  this  starts 
a  late  gro  a  th  make  provisions  for  bury- 
ing them  in  winter  In  this  way  we  can 
save  them  no  matter  how  lender  they  are. 

Currant  Bushes.  —  So  much  wet 
weather  has  given  the.se  an  unusually 
heavy  branch  and  leaf  growth  and  we 
have  thinned  them  a  good  deal,  enough 
to  let  the  air  freely  in  among  them.  This 
gives  us  good  nests  of  fruit  buds.  A  few 
■weeks  from  now  the  red  curra  ts  will 
drop  many  of  their  leaves,  but  this  is  only 
natural,  the  wood  and  buds  are  all  right. 

Orchard  Trees.— Look  out  for   tent 


caterpillars  among  the  apple  trees  and 
get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  seen.  The  mo- 
ment pear  fire  blight  appears  on  the  pear 
trees,  cut  it  out,  being  sure  to  cut  farther 
down  than  the  blight  shows  it.self  All 
pears  not  ripe  or  near  ripe  will  be  bene- 
fited by  thinning;  remove  small,  gnarled 
and  wormy  fruit,  also  when  two  or  more 
pears  grow  in  clusters  remove  the  least 
desirable  ones,  retaining  the  plumpest 
and  best  ones,  and  leave  them  so  that  no 
two  touch  each  other.  Don't  let  fallen 
fruit  of  any  kind  staj'  long  upon  the 
ground,  but  rake  it  up  and  cart  it  to  the 
rot,  dump  or  burn  pile,  or  to  the  hogpens. 
A  large  part  of  fallen  fruit  is  infested  with 
insects  and  as  soon  as  the  larva?  or 
worms  in  the  fruit  are  mature  enough 
they  leave  the  fruit  and  enter  the  ground 
to  puoate,  to  emerge  later  on  as  a  perfect 
insect  and  go  ahead  with  its  business  of 
propagation  and  destruction.  The  fruit 
that  contains  the  worms  by  a  wise  law 
of  nature  (in  favor  of  the  insect  pests) 
drops  from  the  trees  to  the  ground,  so  as 
to  allow  the  pests  to  enter  the  earth,  but 
if  we  rake  up  the  fallen  fruit  and  feed  it  to 
the  hogs  or  sheep,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
larvae. 


THE  FRUIT  GflRDEN-BERRIES. 

We  have  had  and  are  having  an  excel- 
lent crop  of  all  outdoor  berries.  The 
weather  has  been  very  favorable  to  good 
growth  and  wherever  the  fruit  set  well  it 
has  perfected  well. 

Strawberries.— We  commenced  pick- 
ing berries  the  first  of  June  and  had  fruit 
all  of  the  month,  and  they  were  big  and 
good  and  we  had  a  great  many  of  them. 
The  kinds  we  grow  are  Sharpless,  which 
is  large  and  prolific  but  does  not  ripen  its 
fruits  to  the  tip  so  evenly  as  soire  of  the 
others.  Jessie  does  well  with  me,  the 
fruit  is  large,  of  good  quality,  and  it 
ripens  well,  and  the  varietvisan  excellent 
cropper.  Jucunda  Improved  did  very  well 
with  me  too,  and  is  of  fine  flavor,  but  I 
like  Jessie  better.  Charles  Downing  is 
good  all  round,  especially  for  preserving. 
Then  Gandy  comes  in  when  most  of  the 
others  are  about  done.  We  plant  a  new 
bed  every  year,  and  this  ensures  a  fine 
crop  of  big  berries.  As  soon  as  we  have 
secured  good  runners  enough  fromtheold 
bed,  we  dig  it  under  and  crop  the  ground 
with  vegetables.  Oar  new  plantations 
will  be  planted  in  the  first  half  of  August. 

Red  and  Wjute  Currants  come  in 
after  the  strawberries,  we  grow  Fay's 
Prolific  as  a  red  and  White  Grape  for  a 
white,  using  them  for  dessert  as  well  as 
for  jelly.  Many  may  hesitate  to  use 
white  currants  for  preserves  because  of 
their  pale  color,  but  they  needn't,  for  the 
white  currants  make  an  excellent  and 
beautifully  colored  jelly. 

Raspberries  come  in  before  the  currants 
are  past.  I  grow  a  good  many  of  the 
Turner  but  wouldn't  recommend  it  to 
anyone  else.  The  Cuthbert  as  a  red,  and 
the  Caroline  as  a  yellow  give  me  the  best 
satisfaction,  and  really  are  an  excellent 
well  tried  couple. 

Blackberries  come  next.  We  grow 
the  Erie  largely,  it  is  now  commencing  to 
be  fit  for  picking.  I  find  it  a  very  hardy 
and  prolific  variety. 

Outdoor  Grapes  follow  the  berries. 
There  is  to  be  an  immense  crop  of  grapes 
this  year. 

Greenhouse  Grapes.— I  have  been  cut- 
ting grapes  from  our  early  house  since  the 
last  of  June.  This  house  was  started  the 
first  of  February.  The  grapes  in  our  late 
house  are  just  beginning  to  color,  and  we 
expect  to  have  grapes  till  late  in  fall.  The 
early  grapes  we  are  cutting  are  Black 
Hamburgh,   Muscat  of   Alexandria  and 


Sweetwater;  the  last  named  isn't  worth 
growing,  but  we  like  a  vine  or  two  of  it 
for  early  fruit.  George  Donald. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 


TWO  BAD  "BUGS." 

I  send  you  by  i)ost  a  small  box  contain- 
ing two  bugs.  Last  year  they  ruined  my 
pears,  but  this  year  the  cyclone  blew  all 
the  pears  off  the  trees.  On  one  of  my 
peach  trees  the  wind  and  hail  left  me 
about  a  dozen  fruit,  but  these  bugs  and 
their  partners  got  the  bestof  the  peaches. 
Please  tell  me  what  they  are  and  what  to 
do  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  that  I  can  be 
ready  for  them  next  year.  H.  A.  B. 

St.  Louis. 

The  largeroneof  the  two  is  the  "South- 
em  June  bug,"  Allorhina  nitida,  which  is 
a  great  fruit  pest.  But  it  doesn't  last 
long  in  summer,  its  season  is  brief  Its 
larva?  is  a  white  grub  not  unlike  that  of 
the  May  bug  so  common  in  the  north, 
but  not  nearly  so  destructive;  the  grub 
when  dug  up  and  exposed  to  light  is  very 
active  in  running  away  or  burrowing 
into  the  ground  again,  and  all  of  this  it 
does  on  its  back  with  its  feet  in  the  air. 
During  the  summers  of  '94  and  '95  we 
had  a  colony  of  tens  of  thousands  of  these 
grubs  at  Dosoris  that  we  were  studying, 
and  we  hope  entomologists  of  the  Long 
Island  Experiment  Station  are  keeping  it 
up  this  year,  for  it  is  the  only  authentic 
record  we  have  of  these  grubs  being  sys- 
tematically studied  during  a  period  of 
years  There  is  no  known  means  of  com- 
bating or  eliminating  this  pest  except  by 
collecting  and  destroying  it,  and  that's  a 
pretty  hopeless  job.  The  bug  you  sent 
has  given  us  a  new  wrinkle  as  regards  its 
habits.  When  it  came  here  it  was  alive 
and  pretty  lively,  and  when  we  unfastened 
the  pen  box  in  which  it  was  imprisoned 
it  pushed  off'  the  lid  and  walked  out;  we 
returned  it  to  its  box  time  and  time  again 
to  see  it  perform  the  same  act,  for  there 
was  something  peculiar  about  it.  Instead 
of  pushing  up  the  lid  with  its  head  as  an 
ordinary  bug  would  do,  it  turned  over  on 
its  back  and  kicked  it  off  with  i's  feet! 

The  other  or  smaller  bug  is  the  Indian 
cetonia  (Euphoria  Inda)  a  very  destruc- 
tive pest  toripeningfruit.  Unfortunately, 
aside  from  gathering  and  destroying  it, 
there  is  no  known  means  of  ridding  our 
orchards  of  this  evil. 


TRflNSFLflNTING  OLD  GRAPE  VINES. 
W.  K.  C,  Illinois,  writes:  "1  desire  to 
change  the  location  of  my  grape  vines,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible.  They  have  been 
in  their  present  location  some  15  or  20 
years.  Relative  to  their  removal,  can  it 
be  done,  and  if  so  what  method  should  I 
follow  and  what  effect  will  it  have  on  the 
bearing,  etc.? 

.4ns.  Yes,  they  may  be  dug  up  and  re- 
moved with  perfect  safety,  but  you  must 
expect  to  sacrifice  a  year's  crop.  Much 
depends  upon  the  vines,  whether  they  are 
long,  naked  stemmed  ones  on  arbors,  or 
short  ones  on  vineyard  poles,  how  much 
growth  they  carry,  and  so  on.  Let  the 
plants  alonetill  after  the  crop  is  gathered, 
and  there  is  no  further  fear  of  a  fresh 
growth,  say  Oct.  15  to  Nov.  1,  then  cut 
the  vine  down  pretty  hard,  and  cut  in  the 
roots  somewhat  too,  and  afterward  burj- 
the  vines  over  winter  in  the  usual  way. 
.\t  unearthin  :  time  in  spring,  dig  up  the 
vines  and  transplant  them.  In  the  case 
of  long,  sprawly  old  vines  we  would 
rather  get  stout  young  stock  and  plant 
it,  at  any  rate  alternate  it  with  the  old 
plants. 
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Don't  use  cotton  wool  in  packing 
plant.s  or  flowers.  The  editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  writes:  "There  is 
no  more  objectionable  material  for  pack- 
ing plants  or  fungi  than  cotton  wool." 
And  certainly  it  is  true,  still  many  people 
persist  in  using  it.  Use  tissue  paper  or 
thin  soft,  oiled  or  waxed  paper. 

CMRYSANTHE.MUM   FLORA.— That  this  is 

a  summer-flowering  variety  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  since  it  has  been  produc- 
ing its  masses  of  light  golden  flowers  for 
some  time  past.  In  this  respect  it  is  use- 
ful, and  being  dwarf  as  well  as  a  most 
constant  bloomer,  renders  it  a  favorite 
with  quite  a  large  number,  so    says  the 

i.„...„...„ ..         „  ,,.,  London  Garden. 

addressed  to  The  Gardening  Company.  Monon  Bui  d- 

rpaX°ISrortta'Up%'rs''hf5rea"dr.^1.d''i;;'t',?i  some  Good  Peas.-Au  English  gardener 

Kdiiorot  GARDENING.  Scheniey  Park.  iMttsburg.  Pa.  says  than  Chelsea  Gem  and  William  Hurst 

(JARDENINO  18  gotten  i^r  Its  readers  and  In  their  no"  two  better  early  peas  can   possibly  be 

interest,  and  it  behooves  you.  one  and  all.  tfl  make  It  found;  to  follow  on  use  Wordsley  Wonder, 

'irarwrt^te  'a'n!,'  ^^^.Ti^^^I  ^^^JT .^'''^^i  Stratagem  and  Sharpens  Queen  and  Auto- 

desire  to  help  you.  cratfor  late.     Allot  these  are  hne  peas  here 

„o*w^e?s  1r'i;ts!i';Si;i?so^r';,1h?;i,rctffi'^rffl;,'g  too.     But  for flavortheNe  Plus  Ultra  and 

nmtere.    We  will  take  pleasure  In  answerlnK  them.  Champion   of    England    arc   still    unsur- 

8ENI)  us  NOTES  of  your  experience  in  Eardenlng  In  passed;  pity  thev  grow  so  tall, 

any  line:  tell  us  of  your  successes  thai  others  inay  be  '               •!     .           .    f 

enllKhtened^and^^encouniKed.  and  ot   your  fa.lures,  TrEE  GOOSEBERRIES.— f)ne  of  our  read- 

""end"  PS  "phonographs  OB  SKETCHES  Of  you  CIS  scud  US  a  photograph  of  a  gooseberry 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  or  bush  worked  as  a  high  standard    that  is. 

g";kv'^'"for''GA''R'.';ENmfi°  """  ""  """          """  '"'  the  stem  is  a  clean  straight  stiff-  one  3  to  4 

7-=^ feet  high,  and  at  top  is  a  bunch  of  branches 

CONTENTS.  laden  with  gooseberries.    He  appreciates 

TREES  AND  sHRnns.  the  form   and  good-humoredly   remarks. 

Covering  tha  stumps  of  trefs  with  vines  (i1Iiis.):«4  "I   preer  to   stand   up   straight   when  I 

How  I  grow  rhododendrons        .{54  -^         berries,  and  not  get  down  on  my 

Small  trees  for  small  gardens      .VX)  f            ,-^    .,   ,.     t^    ,             j-  ■      j    j           ,i 

The  laburnum  trees  don't  bloom S)5  knees  to  it."     But  our  friend  doesn  t  say 

LANDSCAPE  gardemng.  anything  about  mildcw.    Our  exper  ence 

TcoV^^y '»ad°in  fhe"NoJih"&roline  moun-'^"  ^'th  standard  gooseberry  bushes  is  that 

tains  (illus:) 3.56  thev  are  more  prone  to  mildew  than  are 

Rooks  on  landscape  gardening     356  lovv   stemmed   ones;   vcs,   even  when  the 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.  M issouri  curraut  is  thc  stock. 

Our  annuals «6 

^'a7delirnst'"la°w°n?-  .  .  1  1  l  !  !  '  !  i  !  1  "  Is  SHE  SrccEEDED.-Miss  L    Greenlee  of 

Some  good  hardy  perennials  ....             .  .  S.'iS  North  Carolina  has  gone   into    the   busi- 

l.awntennis  court  (illus) 358  ness  of  raising  bulbs  and  kindred  plants. 

Fm^au?atumm"e^.^         '  '. '. 3^9  We  advised  her  last  spring  against  gio w- 

A  book  about  flower  beds 359  jng    tuberous    begonias,    cyclamen,    and 

THE  GREENHOUSE.  gloxiuias,  bccausc  of  the  difficulty  and 
Sow1o°g?ow''clc'tul       "'.'  ...;•:::  :i9  uncertainty  of  raising  them,  and  further 
ROSES.  of  the   bother  she  might  have  in  market- 
Some  ol  the  newer  roses     360  ;„„  them.    She  now   writes:  "I  want  to 

Sardymse?  fn  bloom  Xugusi  11     .  .  .  W  '.    mo  tell  you  that  I  have  succeeded  in  grow;ing 

Greenhouse  roses    under  difficulties  .  .            860  cyclamens,  tuberous  begonias,  and  glox- 

A  pleasing  combination  of  roses     .361  \a\a.s,  especially  the  latter.     I   am   grow- 

The  fruit  garde™." ."'^"'^ '!*'"""'.■ 361  ing  them  in  slatted  frames   and   mean  to 

Berries          301  send  some  tubers  to  show  you  how  mce 

Two  bad  bugs    ,^  •■  ■  •     .       f'\  they  are."     Just   like  a   woman,  she  had 

?"?nhousegVpes*^''^''^  ""^    .■.'■.:  i!  3^  her  own   way  anyway,  and  we  are  very 

THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN.  glad  that  succcss  has  attended  her. 

Our    vegetable  crop     364  _ 

coodleuuces 364  The  Wet    Weather  has  been  disas- 

.Melons  and  beans 366  trous  to  Our  bedding  plants;  geraniums 

A  new  white  flowe'red'^^ptr^^T"^'        366  have  suff^ered  more  than  any   other  kind. 

The  Japan  winebeiry 36ti  and  cannas  less.      We  are  lifting  out   the 

geraniums  and  replacing  them  with  can- 

The  New   Cannas.— We  have  the  new  ^as,  China  asters,  celosias,  abutilons  and 

cannas   Italia,  Austria  and   Burbank  in  other  plants  we  happen  to   have  a  store 

liloom.  and    they  all  arc  big   flowered,  of  at  hand.    This  is  all  very  well  in  the 

splendid  beauties  and  good  growers.  ease  of  beds  filled  with  one  sort  of  plant, 

LiLiUM  Lowi  is  in  good  bloom  at  Kcw.  but  when  it  comes  to  carpet  beds,  and  the 

The  stems  are  2  feethighand  carrv  oncor  santolina,  leucophyta  or  other  panels  rot 

two  bell  shaped    flowers  of    a   greenish  out  and  there  is  no  use  of  replacing  them 

white  color  on  the  outside  and  flushed  w-ith  the  same  material,  we  are  apt  to 

with    chocolate;  on  the  inside   thev  are  si'oil    the    good    looks    of    the    design, 

thickly  spotted  with  crimson.  Coleuses,  except  in  very   wet  places,  are 

,>      ,    o                    in              I.             ^J  keeping  up    well,  and    among  them  all 

Don  t  Steal  the  Melons.  Bovs.-Mr.  verschaff-eltii  as  a  crimson  and   Golden 

A.   \V.  Smith    of  Amencus     Georgia,  a  Redder  as  a  vellow  are  the  brightest  and 

noted  raiser  of  new  melons,  has  a  novel  j^^^j, 
and  casv  wav  of  getting  ahead  of  the 

boys.    When  his  choice  melons  are  small  To  PRESERVE    Maidenhair    i-ronds.- 

he  scratches  his  name  in  small  letters  on  Says  the  Gardeners'   Chronicle:  "Dry  in 

the  melon  with  a  pin;  the  scratch  never  the  ordinary  manner   between  sheets  of 

heals  up  but  as  the  melon  grows  in  size  of     herbariuin     paper     under    pressure, 

the  scratch  grows  in  proportion  and  pro-  cliaiigiiig  the  sheetsol  papertwice  a  week 

nouncedness.     As  no   small   boy,  (or  big  tijl  the  snji  in  the  frond  is   absorbed,  then 

one,  cither,  or  culled   gen Meman")  cares  to  secure  with  narrow   strips   of  thin  paper 

have  a  branded  melon  in   his   jjossession,  laid  across   the  stipes   and  branchlcts   of 

lie  passes  on  to  the  next  man's  patch.  the  frond.     To   give  the   fern  fronds  that 


are  to  be  used  in  vases,  etc.,  the  desirable 
softness  and  natural  gracefulness,  they 
should,  after  drying,  be  laid  in  a  vessel  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  accommodate 
them  when  laid  straight  and  flat,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  equal  parts,  spirit 
and  glycerine.  Here  the  fronds  should 
remain  immersed  till  they  are  saturated, 
and  then  hung  in  a  shady  place  to  be- 
come dry.  The  spirit  evaporates  while 
the  glycerine  remains  in  the  substance  of 
the  frond. 

Kosv  Cream  Watermelon  is  a  new 
one  that  has  been  raised  and  perfected  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Americus,  Georgia. 
He  sent  us  a  specimen  for  trial  the  other 
day,  and  we  all  feasted  on  it  and  our 
neighbors  feasted,  and  each  and  everyone 
of  us  pronounced  it  a  most  excellent 
melon,  tender,  sweet  and  of  fine  flavor. 
It  was  a  monster  and  just  fitted  endwise 
into  a  bushel  basket.  The  skin  is  evenly 
green,  flesh  solid,  white  or  rather  creamy 
white  faintly  tinged  with  pink,  and  the 
seeds  are  black.  It  was  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  what  fine  perfection  watermelons 
attain  in  the  south.  Mr.  Smith  wr  tes: 
"After  six  years'  work  with  it  I  deem  its 
character  is  fixed.  The  one  sent  you  is 
about  the  smallest  I  have  gathered,  the 
patch  being  not  only  the  finest  1  ever 
gres  as  to  size  but  the  fin  st  I  have  ever 
seen.  One  melon  weighed  SS^,  pounds, 
several  weighed  55  pounds  each,  whilst 
lew  went  below  40  pounds.  I  gathered 
two  from  one  vine,  one  being  47  and  the 
other  41  pounds.  These  weights  were 
not  obtained  by  pampering  but  in  an  acre 
patch  as  all  melons  are  grown." 

Fancv-leaved  Caladiums.— For  filling 
our  conservatories  in  summer  these  are 
very  useful,  and  when  the  cold  weather 
comes  theygotorestand  arestored  away 
in  some  dry  warm  place  and  their  room 
is  given  over  to  winter  blooming  plants 
that  during  the  summer  months,  are  un- 
dergoing an  outdoor  course  of  treatment 
to  better  fit  them  for  their  indoor  duties. 
But  last  April,  finding  we  had  very  few 
caladiums,  we  sent  to  John  Saul  tor  some 
hundreds  of  roots.  They  came  in  due 
time,  were  planted  in  sand  on  a  green- 
house bench  till  they  began  to  grow  and 
then  potted  singly  and  kept  in  the  green- 
house. Every  tuber  started  and  now  we 
have  a  fine  lot  of  plants  for  a  quarter  of 
the  price  we  would  have  to  pay  bad  we 
imported  them  from  Europe.  We  got  all 
of  Dreer's  collection  too,  but  had  to  wait 
for  them  till  most  midsummer  till  their 
shipments  from  Brazil  should  arrive. 
Several  of  them  are  now  in  open  leaf  and 
grand,  and  the  others  have  started  into 
growth.  We  get  the  tubers  in  a  dormant 
state  as  one  does  tulips,  and  considering 
how  very  showy  and  useful  they  are,  and 
cheap,  we  feel  assured  many  of  our 
readers  who  have  nevergrown  them  may 
like  to  try  them  next  year.  There  is  a 
little  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  and 
many  ot  the  names  are  in  Portuguese, 
but  nevermind  that,  if  you  want  rich 
coloring,  you  can  have  it  in  these  splen- 
didly marked  plants. 

The  plan  of  the  Glen  Cove  R.  R. 
station  grounds  is  an  admirable  design; 
not  only  does  it  look  well  on  paper  but  it 
treats  the  ground  in  an  excellent  way. 
About  six  acres  are  contained  in  the  little 
park  and  roadway.  Those  ot  our  read- 
ers who  have  visited  Dosoris  may  remem- 
ber the  wretched  old  railroad  station  at 
Glen  Cove  and  its  uncouth  surroundings, 
— the  first  three  houses  after  leaving  the 
station  being  three  saloons,  but  now 
there  are  two  stations  in  the  village.  The 
old   one  is  now  called  Glen  Street,  Glen 
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Cove,  and  the  new  one  Glen  Cove.  The 
new  one  is  a  few  hundred  yards  farther 
east— on  the  same  hne— than  the  old  one, 
and  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious  struc- 
ture, surrounded  by  a  very  lovely,  undu- 
lated country-  The  main  approach  to 
the  station  is  100  leet  wide,  thus  afford- 
ing ample  sidewalk  and  carriage  room, 
and  plenty  of  shade,  a  very  essential 
foresight,  for  all  that  part  of  the  country 
is  being  rapidly  occupied  by  substantial 
residences.  Good  roads  and  beautiful 
surroundings  about  a  railroad  station 
are  a  great  inducement  to  home-seekers 
to  come  and  settle  in  the  neighborhood. 
So  patent  was  this  to  some  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  near  Glen  Cove  that  they 
subscribed  the  means  to  build  the  new 
station,  and  gave  the  land  and  money  for 
the  roads  and  park,  and  they  furtlier  em- 
phasized their  foresight  by  calling  in  a 
good  landscape  gardener  to  plan  the 
grounds  rather  than  try  it  themselves 
and  make  a  botch  of  it.  The  plan  gave 
most  excellent  satisfaction  to  the  railroad 
officials  and  property  owners,  and  too, 
to  the  architect  of  the  station  building. 

OflRDENING  IS  flPPRECIflTED. 

1  am  a  very  new  subscriber  to  CtARDHn- 
INO,  mv  first  number  having  just  come  to 
nie,  and  I  find  that  in  various  depart- 
ments it  is  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long 
time.  For  instance,  your  answer  to  the 
chickweed  query  fills  a  long  felt  want 
with  me,  and  your  whole  paper  appears 


to  be  more  practical  and  really  useful  to 
an  amateur  that  any  periodical  on  the 
subj'ct  I  have  yet  met  with. 

Referring  to  a  paragraph  on  Aquilegia 
Cfcrulea  the  enclosed  cut  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you.  The  seed  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  firm.  You  may  possibly 
not  know  them,  but  to  an  Englishman 
their  name  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  where 
flowers  are  concerned.  F.  H.  J.  R. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  July  30,  '96. 

[We  know  the  seed  firm  you  name  well, 
in  fact  are  personally  acquainted  with 
the  senior  member  of  it.— Ed.] 

flUNTINOTON  WATER  FALLS  IN  GOLDEN  GATE 
PARK,  SAN  FRANCrSCO. 

Our  illustration  is  a  fine  example  of 
artificial  naturalness  in  gardening.  Look 
upon  this  magnificent  waterfall  dashing 
over  the  rocks,  and  with  a  setting  of  trees 
and  rocks  on  either  side  as  if  it  were  at 
the  head  of  a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  and 
still  it  is  only  an  artificial  waterfall. 
What  wouldn't  we  give  for  such  a  water- 
fall in  Schenley  Park!  We  read  in  the 
report  of  the  park  commissioners  of  San 
Francisco:  "The  park  does  not  have  its 
river  running  through  its  midst  like  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  but  it  has  its 
beautiful  artificial  lake  and  its  magnifi- 
cent waterfall— the  only  artificial  water- 
fall in  a  public  park  on  the  continent— 
which  excites  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  strangers  and  citizens  alike." 


Stopping  Hill  Slides'  or]  Slips.— In 
Schenley  Park  are  some  very  deep  ravines 
with  steep  banks  between  200  and  300 
feet  high;  the  land  is  very  tough,  soapy, 
red  clay,  and  shale  rock,  and  it  is  uneven 
and  springy.  Roads  have  been  cut  and 
graded  about  the  middle  along  the  face 
of  some  of  these  banks,  and  at  the  top  on 
otiiers,  but  we  are  having  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  landslides;  sometimes  apiece 
of  the  hillside  will  slip  down  from  the  top 
or  from  near  the  top,  big  trees  and  all 
moving  down  with  it.  These  slips  don't 
slide  right  from  the  top  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  simply  a  slice  of  the 
hillside  slips  down  the  hill  a  piece,  but  road, 
trees,  .ind  all  go  with  it.  The  first  thing 
to  find  out  is  what  causes  this  slipping, 
and  the  next  is  an  effectualmeansof  stop- 
ping it.  Water  causes  it;  drainage  alone 
will  stop  it. 

Gkape  Rot.— J.  H.  L.,  Canonsburg, 
I'a.,  writes:  "The  grapes  in  this  section, 
especially  the  Concord,  are  rotting 
on  the  vines.  They  first  si'ow  a 
delicate  brown  spot,  then  half  the 
grapes  on  a  bunch  will  turn  brown 
over.  Is  it  because  of  the  continued 
wet  weather?"  Ans.  It  is  one  ol  the 
grape  rots  and  no  doubt  aggravated  by 
the  excessively  wet  weather  we  have  had 
all  this  summer.  For  this  sea.son  the 
grapes  are  past  all  recovery,  the  rot  will 
run  its  course,  nothing  that  would  not 
destroy  the  grapes  would  destroy  it.  Cut 
off,  gather  and  bum  upthe  diseased  fruit. 
Begin  early  next  year,  and  spray  the 
vines  with  Bordeaux  mixture  even  before 
the  leaf  buds  burst,  and  spray  again 
several  times  during  the  summer.  This 
acts  as  a  preventive  of  rot,  not  a  cure  for 
it.  Also  bag  your  grape  clusters  just  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  drop;  this 
also  is  a  partial  preventive. 


GREENHOUSE  GRAPES. 

We  began  cutting  ripe  grapes  July  24 
from  vines  started  March  1  last.  The 
first  to  ripen  was  Black  Hamburgh; 
Madresfield  Court  Muscat  is  ripe  now, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  will  be  fit  to 
cut  in  about  a  week  from  this;  late  keep- 
ing varieties,  such  as  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downes,  won't  be  ripe  till  nearthe  end  of 
September.  The  vines  were  all  started 
into  growth  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
house  containing  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria and  late  varieties  was  kept  the 
warmest. 

About  syringing:  I  only  syringe  the 
vines  after  they  are  done  flowering,  and 
this  is  to  wash  off  the  old  flowers. 

About  ventilation:  All  summer  the  ven- 
tilators were  shut  up  close  at  night, 
shutting  early  in  the  afternoon  to  save 
all  the  sun  heat  possible,  it  is  better  than 
fire  heat,  but  every  bright  morning  I 
opened  the  top  ventilators  a  little  at  five 
o'clock  and  a  little  more  about  seven 
o'clock,  opening  a  little  at  a  time  liketbis 
at  four  distinct  intervals  before  the  venti- 
lation is  full  on.  When  the  sun  comes 
out  warm  in  the  morning  and  the  green- 
house is  allowed  to  get  pretty  hot  before 
ventilation  is  given,  and  then  the  venti- 
lators are  thrown  wide  open  to  cool  the 
temperature  and  admit  fresh  air,  mildew 
is  sure  to  enter  and  all  the  evil  of  shank- 
ing, scorching,  and  mildew;  nowdon'tdo 
that,  in  ventilating  open  early  and  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  shut  up  early  and  a  little 
at  a  time.  [Bad  ventilating,  like  bad 
watering,  is  very  injurious  to  greenhouse 
grapes  and  other  indoor  plants.  Had 
Mr.  McWilliam  neglected  his  ventilating 
he  never  would  have  won,  as  he  did,  the 
gold  medal   for  grapes  at  Boston.— Ed.] 
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When  the  berries  commenced  to  color 
both  side  and  top  ventilation  was  left  on 
da.v  and  night,  commencing  with  a  little 
at'first'and  gradually  increasing  it  till  all 
is  left  open  when  the  weather  is  dry. 

About  watering:  I  believe  in  giving 
grape  vines  a  deal  of  water  at  the  root. 
I  never  yet  have  seen  grape  vines  that 
were  hurt  by  over  watering  before  the 
fruit  began  to  color,  providing  the  drain- 
age, either  natural  orartificial  was  good; 
but  I  have  seen  many  a  house  of  grapes 
sufi'ering  for  want  of  water.  The  la  t 
heavy  watering  I  gave  our  vine  borders 
was  when  about  one  fourth  of  the  berries 
were  shovi-ing  their  ripening  color.  After 
that  the  borders  get  a  good  damping 
everv  bright  morning,  and  the  pathways 
two  or  three  dampings  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  the  borders  in  the  houses 
where  the  truit  is  ripening  get  a  heavy 
damping  down  every  bright  morning,  and 
I  will  continue  to  do  this  till  the  weather 
gets  cooler.  It  is  a  mistake  to  withhold 
water  from  the  vine  borders  too  soon. 

Firing:  I  am  using  a  little  fire  heat  on 
cold  or  damp  nights.  One  surnmer  I 
didn't  do  this  so  was  caught  napping.  I 
had  given  the  borders  a  heavy  watering 
as  above  described,  the  borders  being  all 
indoors,  and  no  heat  was  turned  on  that 
night  and  the  weather  sprung  up  quite 
cold  and  damp;  the  following  day  was 
bright  and  warm  and  I  got  several 
bunches  of  grapes  scalded.  The  airing 
was  in  no  way  neglected. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  not  a  berry  of 
the  Madresfield  Co'irt  has  cracked  with 
me  this  ^.season,  and  they  are  past  that 
stage  now.  You  know  how  few  garden- 
ers grow  this  variety  and  all  because  of 
its  inclination  to  crack  its  berries  when 
thev  are  coloring.  Some  growers 
keep  their  borders  dry,  but  I  find  this  is  a 
mistake.  Keep  the  borders  open,  well 
cultivated  on  surfac  ,  and  well  watered, 
and  have  a  sweet,  clear  atmosphere  in 
the  house.  Stagnant  moisture  to  settle 
on  the  berry  when  it  is  swelling  is  sure  to 
injure  it.  George  McWilliam 

Whitinsville,  Mass.,  August  11,  '96. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


OUR  VEGETABLE  CROP. 

Our  seed  sowing  is  over  for  this  season 
and  we  are  now  engaged  in  destroying 
the  weed  by  keeping  the  cultivator  and 
hoe  in  use  when  admissible,  and  hand 
])ulling  of  weeds  in  crops  where  cultiva- 
tion has  ceased. 

All  past  plantings  should  have  been 
noted  both  in  trial  book  and  by  the  use 
of  marking  sticks  so  that  we  may  enjoy 
noting  results  of  the  different  sorts. 

Our  early  bush  beans  are  past,  we  were 
favorably  impressed  with  th?  New  String- 
less,  a  green  pod  sort  of  recent  introduc- 
tion. We  prefer  the  Thorburn  Valentine 
Wax  and  the  Improved  Prolific  Black 
Wax  to  the  Vosemitc.  This  last  is  not 
productive  with  me.  For  a  later  crop  the 
old  Refugee  is  most  productive,  of  good 
(juality  and  fine  shape.  We  were  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  good  points 
of  the  Chelsea  pea,  it  being  earlier  than 
the  Ocms,  with  a  longer  pod,  beautifully 
curved  and  well  filled  with  peas  of  deli- 
cious quality.  [\Vc  grew  it  some  years 
ago,  as  soon  as  ft  was  sent  out  and  noted 
it  as  an  A 1  dwarf  variety. — En.]  Wc  are 
now  getting  the  first  of  our  tomatoes. 
The  Early  Red  Apple  now  known  by  its 
new  name  the  Early  Michigan,  pleases  us 


better  than   many  of  the  other  early  to- 
matoes. 

The  Pride  of  America  from  Frank  Ford 
&  Son  was  the  earliest  sweet  com  out  of 
a  dozen  extra  early  sorts,  the  White 
Cory  and  Marblehead  giving  a  larger  ear 
but  two  days  later.  The  Melrose,  a 
new  sort  following  just  after  the  Cory 
has  an  ear  much  larger.  This  corn  is  ot 
f.ne  quality  and  no  doubt  will  supersede 
the  Perry  Hybrid  among  -market  garden- 
ers Our  medium  early  sorts  are  not  yet 
in  an  edible  condition  but  are  promising 
a  good  crop.  In  making  a  trial  ot  Lima 
beans  we  planted  12  sorts  comprising 
2  hills  of  a  kind.  One  hill  of  each  sort  we 
planted  the  beans  eye  down,  the  other 
hill  was  planted  flat.'  All  the  hills  planted 
flat  (with  one  exception)  came  up  better 
and  made  a  stronger  growth  whileyoung 
than  those  planted  with  the  eye  down. 
So  in  the  future  I  will  save  labor  by  plant- 
ing Lima  beans  flat.  [We  have  always 
noted  that  the  only  advantage  ot  plant- 
ing Lima  beans  on  edge  or  eye  down  is  in 
early  sowing  or  wet  weather,  the  beans 


are  less  liable  to  rot  when  set  edgewise 
than  when  tlat.— Ed.] 

Silas  L.  Albertson. 
Market  Gardener,  Long  Island,  August 
7,  '96. 


(lOOD  Lettuces.— M.  F.  M..  Detroit, 
writes:  "I  wish  you  would  tell  us  how 
to  grow  solid  heads  of  lettuce  so  as  to 
rival  that  grown  in  the  markets  in  ap- 
pearance and  flavor,  that  growing  in  my 
garden  having  little  heart  and  getting 
bitter  almost  as  soon  as  ready  to  be 
eaten."  Ans.  Flabby  or  soft-hearted 
lettuces  are  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  vari- 
ety, and  not  infrequently  of  ill  selected 
seed.  Read  the  article  on  lettuces  in 
Gardening,  page  364-,  .August  15,  '93;  it 
will  give  you  the  plain  truth  as  regards 
varieties  of  lettuces  and  their  behavior  in 
summer.  Lettuces  to  be  good  should  be 
grown  in  rich,  moist,  clean  and  well  cul- 
tivated ground,  and  from  the  moment  the 
seed  germinates  till  the  lettuce  is  cut  for 
use,  it  should  be  one  unchecked  rush  of 
[concluded  page  366.] 


STRAWBERRY  McKinley. 

Now  oflfered  for  the  first  time.  Large,  crimson;  quality  very  good.  Vigorous,  healthy 
and  a  great  yielder.  We  can  confidently  recommend  it  for  garden  and  market  culture; 
flowers  perfect. 

Pot=Grown  Plants  Ready  Aug.  1st. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Dozen;  $5.00  per  Hundred.     Descriptive  Circular  on  request. 

ELLWANQERiSc  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Meehans' 


Monthly. 


fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art, 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  a  popular 
{orm."—Phi!adelplna  ledger. 
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Meehans'  Monthly  contains  practical  i 
e  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  ai 
i  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  e 
n  on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  t 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then 
s  equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general 
beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

.00  per  ye:ir^»1.00  fc 
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I  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  the 
.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowers 
10  difficulty  in  gleaning  informa- 
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rith  (iariieiiliiK  for  one  year,  for   »3.50. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  50N5,  Publishers, 

Box  C.  ....    QERHANTOWN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company, 
whose  typewriter  is  now  so  well  and  favor- 
ably known,  is  constantly  endeavoring  to 
make  typewriting  easier  and  more  practical. 
They  have  within  the  past  year  placed  upon 
the  market  the  new  No.  2,  J  and  4,  contain- 
ing new  and  useful  improvements,  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  other  manu- 
facture. These  new  machines  are  by  tar 
the  best  mechanically  constructed,  conse- 
quently the  most  dur..ble,  easily  operated 
and  simplest  writing  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket. Beginners  like  them  because  they  are 
simple  and  easy  to  learn;  experts  because 
they  are  faster  and  more  accurate;  employers 
because  they  are  durable  and  least  expensive. 
The  orlice  of  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
Company  is  at  No.  154  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 

Excursion  to  Toronto  via  tlie  Wabasli. 

On  account  ot  the  International  Fair  to  be 
held  at  Toronto,  September  1  to  12,  l.s%, 
the  Wabash  railroad  will  sell  e.vcursion 
tickets  from  Chicago  to  Toronto  at  one 
fare  (J12  40)  for  the  round  trip  Tickets 
wi  1  be  on  sale  and  good  going  August  3lst 
to  September  3rd,  inclusive,  and  will  be  good 
for  return  passage  until  September  l4th. 
Train  service  tlrst-class.  For  maps,  time- 
tables, sleeping  car  reservations,  etc.,  call 
at  Wabash  ticket  office,  97  Adams  street,  or 
write  to  F.  A.  Palmer,  A.  G  P.  A.,  same 
address. 

Potted  STRAWBERRY  Plants 

If  set  out  in  August  or  September  will  produce 
a  crop  of  berries  next  June.  Our  Midsummer 
Price  Li't,  mailed  free,  describes  the  most  re- 
liable varieties;  also  offers  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  for  Summer  and  Autumn  sowing. 

714  Chestnut  Str,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Trees  #  Plants 


Shrubs, 
LI  Fruits,  IledKe  Plants. 
Tree  Seedlings. 


Priced 


We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
of  Fruit__and   "  '  "*  '^'*"   ■"'"* 

Fruit  'and  Ft 

Catalogue   mailed    tee.     Bstabll 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttlo  &  Co.)  Uloomlnfrton,  111. 

^^-      OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.     '896. 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever- 
greens and  Perennials 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Good  plants,  best  sizes 
for  planting;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Qrapes   Shrubs, 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

New  Catalogue,   beautifully  illustrated       l-'u<-  to  regular 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,     ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PlINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

occupy  the  most  favorable  location  between  the  oceans 
for  the  production  of  healthy  nursery  stocl<,  e.xtending 
one  and  a  half  miles  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  it 
is  conceded  that  their  facilities  are  unsurpassed  and  that 
there  is  no  better  place  in  the  Linited  States  for  nursery- 
_  men  and  florists  to  sort  up,  dealers  to  pack  or  planters  to 
^^_^ fep-  order  from.  Tlie  aim  of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  be- 
ing to  carry  a  full, complete  lineof  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc.  Their  annual  production  of  Roses  exceed.s  three 
quarters  of  a  million  and  their  budding  of  Peach  last  season  was9.?9,122,  other  fruits 
are  grown  in  proportion.  Can  supply  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  Ornamentals.  Cor- 
respondence and  personal  inspection  solicited.  Catalogues  free.  43rd  year,  1000 
acres,  29  greenhouses.    Address  as  above,  bo.\  308 


Trttlnn  mentlu 


Andorra  Nurseries 

90  Acres  of  well=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,  Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 


SPECIALTIES: 


LARGE 


I  Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 

[  Hardy  Rtiododendrons  and  Azaleas 

When  wrltlug  luenttou  Gardeulug. 
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growth.  Yoji  can  grow  as  good  lettuces 
as  anybody  if  you  will  give  them  as  good 
cultural  conditions,  there  is  no  secret  in 
their  cul  ivation.  In  hot  summer  weather 
we  cannot  have  the  good  lettuces  we  can 
get  in  cooler  weather.  In  summer  after 
thoroughly  preparing  the  ground  we  sow 
the  seed  thinly  in  the  rows  where  the 
plants  are  meant  to  remain  and  heart, 
thinning  the  seedlings  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance apart.  This  does  away  with  the 
check  caused  by  transplanting,  and  by 
good  soakings  of  water  in  the  evenings 
and  scarifj-ing  the  ground  in  the  morning 
with  a  hoe  or  rake  we  never  fail  to  get 
fair  lettuce  even  in  summer,  but  not  as 
solid  hearts  as  in  springor  fall.  Of  course 
we  select  the  coolest  and  moistest  piece 
of  ground  available  for  the  crop. 

Melons  and  Be.4Ns;  Pinching  the 
liNDS  OF  THEIR  Shoots.— L.  S.  W.,  New 
N'ork,  asks:  "Would  you  kindly  inform  a 
reader  of  your  paper  if  any  advantage  is 
derived  from  pinching  the  ends  of  melon 
vines  and  Lima  beans?"  Ans.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  quite  a  little  stir 
raised  about  this  same  question,  and  we 
gave  it  a  good  deal  of  practical  attention. 
As  regards  the  Lima  beans  it  didn't  do  a 
bit  of  good  either  in  rendering  them  early 
or  productive.  Nor  did  we  find  it  benefit 
melons  much,  that  is,  where  the  melons 
had  plenty  room  to  spread  themselves;  at 
the  same  time  it  did  hasten  the  swelling 
of  the  fruit.  In  the  case  of  greenhouse 
melons  and  Telegraph  cucumbers  we 
.ilways  made  it  a  point  to  pinch  the  ends 
of  the  vines  after  some  fruits  were  set, 
also  tc(  pinch  off  any  laterals  that  we  did 
not  need  for  more  fruit  or  good  foliage. 
But  as  regards  open  air  crops  we  don't 
think  it  would  pay. 


Miscellaneous. 


fl  NEW  WfllTE  FLOWERED  SPIRflBfl. 

We  send  you  in  another  cover,  a  few 
sprays  of  Spinea  tomentosa  aJba,a.  beau- 
tiful white  form  of  the  pink,  which  we 
have  discovered,  and  so  far  as  we  know 
it  is  entirely  new  to  the  trade,  though  of 
course  it  was  botanically  reported  long 
ago.  It  is  especially  fine  massed  with 
the  pink.  We  find  it  very  floriferous  and 
its  more  open  spike  makes  it  more  showy 
than  the  type.  Wm.  H.  H.\rrison. 

Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

The  sprays  of  bloom  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Harrison  were  large  and  very  beautiful 
indeed,  and  the  blooms  quite  white,  and 
we  welcome  this  new  hardy  shrub  to  our 
gardens  with  much  pleasure. 


The  Jai'AN  Wineberrv  has  again  been 
so  beautiful  as  a  shrub  and  satisfactorj' as 
a  fruit  that  I  again  f  el  constrained  to 
say  a  good  word  for  it.  It  stood  last 
winter — 10^  below  zero — here  much  better 
than  didCuthbert.and  it  has  been  loaded 
with  fruit  this  summer.  Frequently  with 
three  other  kinds  of  berries  on  our  table 
the  wineberrj'  is  the  only  one  that  is 
eaten.  Still  I  cannot  advise  anyone  to 
plant  it  largely,  because  it  does  not  seem 
to  do  equally  well  in  all  places.  It  is  a 
great  favorite  with  us,  however. 

Nicholas  Hallock. 

Ouecns,  L.  I.,  July  28,  '96. 
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HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 

lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (Ellwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  fjr  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barrv).    $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons)      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oemler). 
$1.50. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  FXowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
successftil  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Greenhousc  Construction  (Taft)  — It 
tells  the  whole  storj^  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer). — The  onh'  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfjl  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.     $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
— An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc  ,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  Uving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  thej'  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  waj-  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
— An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.     An  Eng- 


Window  Flower  Garden  ( Heinrich ).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  Avery  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  moreespe- 
cially  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illu;- 
trated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
aHout  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its 
author  is  the  greatest  master  in  orna- 
mental gardening  who  ever  lived.  Price 
$6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit, 
vegetable  or  flowergrowing.  302  pages. 
75  cents. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature, 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
inanaijenieiit,  303  paues.     7."  cents. 
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Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 
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GLASS   FOR   GREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

Burpee's  Seeds 

ARE  THE  BEST   THAT  GROW 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 
Announcement  to  Florists.. 
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CYPRESS 

IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABLE  THAN  PINE. 

r^CYPRESS      1 
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UP  To32  FEET  ■xLENGTH  OR  LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 
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The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence,  made  at  Adrian.  Mich. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $tO.OO. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  V. 
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>0  N  'T  buy  worthless  nursery 

'  stockaud  WASTE  uiaiiy  vearsof 
LiiLE  TIME  waiting  results 
and  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 
But  send  to  the 


OON 


Company  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 
New  Catalog  for  189G.    Send  for  one.  Free. 

Kstimates  furniilifd.    Correspondence  sulU-ited. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  malce  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  is  now  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
by  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO.. 

North  Cambridge,  Mass. 


12,000,000  Standard  Flower  Pots 


Extra  large  Field  Grown  Plants  of 

CRIMSON    RAMBLER    ROSE. 
One  Dozen  Hardy  Field-grown  Roses 

red.  ;i  maroon)  and  a  (.'rloison 
Rambler  for  $4  .tU 

Flowering  Shrubs.  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 
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LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 

Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders. 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 

Plana  and  eatlmateg  furnlsbed  un  application. 


Largest  bulltlerg  of  Greeuhuuse  .Structures.     Six  highest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 
t*"Seud  Four  Cents  Tostage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  '''''f^^1^\t^^:t.. ...... 

Factory:    Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 
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Free  ..  .. 
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•WE  HEAT  THE  WORLD.' 


NEW  YORK:     94  Center yStreet. 
CHICAGO:     84  Lake  Street. 
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lOES  furnished  and  visits  for  1    ^^«  /        *^ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


tlOES 

consultation  made.     Eeferences 
1  full  information  on  inquiry. 


CHICAGO,  SEPTEMBER  i,  1896. 


No.  96. 


THE  HOME  OF  U  D.  BSHLKMAN.  FRESNO,  CAL 


Landscape  Gardening. 


MISS  BSfllBMflN'S    RESIDENCE,  MINNEWflWR 
VINBYflRD,  FRBSNO,  CflLIFORNIfl. 

Ten  years  ago  this  place  was  simply  a 
Injuse  set  in  the  drifting  sand,  but  as  you 
will  see  in  the  photograph  sent  to  you 
[and  from  which  our  illustration  has  been 
engraved  —Ed.]  sand  need  not  deter  any- 
one who  loves  his  home  and  is  willing  to 
apply  himself  to  beautify  it,  from  growing 
trees  and  shrubs  and  vines,  and  tranform- 
ing  a  desert  into  an  Eden.  I  had  some  of 
the  sand  removed  from  about  the  house 
and  the  garden  and  four  feet  deep  of  good 


red  soil  hauled  in  and  scrapings  from  an 
old  corral  mixed  in  with  it,  also  some 
sharp  sand  from  the  ditch  was  added  to 
keep  the  red  land  from  baking.  That  is 
all  the  preparation  the  ground  had. 

You  will  observe  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vines.  At  the  comer  alongside  of  the 
steps,  low  down,  is  English  ivy.  Next 
comes  a  prairie  rose  that  I  got  under  the 
name  of  Prairie  Belle,  then  comes  the 
light  lavender  wistaria,  on  the  comer  is  a 
golden-netted  honeysuckle,  then  a  few  wal- 
nut leaves  from  a  plant  that  grew  up 
without  aid  and  is  cut  down  every  year 
to  the  ground,  then  comes  two  roses — 
Waltham    Queen   and    Devoniensis,    and 


after  them  come  a  plant  of  Solanum  j'as- 
minoides.  a  Gold  of  Ophir  rose,  two  more 
solanums,  then  the  pathway, and  beyond 
it  the  light  blue  Plumbago  Capensis,  then 
another  plant  of  solanum;  between  the 
awnings  is  another  golden  netted  honey- 
suckle, and  next  to  it  the  white  blooming 
Chinese  wistaria.  Further  around  come 
three  Marechal  Neil  ro.ses  and  a  climbing 
La  France  rose,  then  three  Banksian 
roses  take  up  the  end  of  the  side  of  the 
house.  1  am  budding  other  kinds  of  roses 
on  the  Banksians  and  find  they  do  nicely. 
The  tank  house  at  the  end  of  the  residence 
is  also  covered  with  vines;  on  it  I  have 
Clematis  crispa  and  eastern  grape  vines. 
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And  an  adjoining  brick  building  is  clad 
with  moon  flowers  and  Japanese  ivy. 

At  the  north  side  of  the  house  tall  palms 
stand  in  a  wide  circle  of  roses.  The  roses 
on  the  outside  are  Perle  des  Jardins,  next 
American  Beauty,  third  row  is  Mme. 
Honore  de  France,  and  the  inside  mass  is 
of  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  All  of  these 
are  healthy  and  grow  finely.  In  trjing 
to  make  niy  roses  grow  I  have  trenched  a 
couple  of  feet  deep  between  them,  avoid- 
ing cutting  their  roots  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  filled  in  with  fresh  earth,  and 
have  also  given  them,  late  in  summer, 
hea  vv  applications  of  weak  ma  nure  water. 
Ivvery  year  I  find  myself  taking  out  the 
weak  plants  from  these  beds  and  filling  in 
some  strong  ones.  The  roses  removed  are 
put  out  in  fresh  ground  and  make  a 
strong  growth,  showing  plainly  how 
beneficial  a  change  of  ground  is  for  the 
ijueen  of  flowers. 

The  La  France  rose  makes  a  beautiful 
hedge,  we  have  180  plants  of  it  used  in 
this  waj". 

We  have  planted  a  lot  of  the  Texas  blue 
grass  and  hope  to  make  a  lawn  of  it  next 
year,  as  the  ordinarj'  Kentucky  blue 
grass  will  not  stand  our  hot  sun. 

Among  the  other  conspicuous  plants  in 
our  garden  is  a  twelve  j'ear  old  eucalyptus 
about  70  feet  high,  a  handsome  magnolia 
about  half  that  height,  and  some  fine 
oleanders.  We  raise  the  oleanders  in  this 
way.  We  cut  the  woodtwelveto  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  plant  these  pieces  with  a 
crow  bar,  they  rarely  fail  to  grow.  We 
prefer  to  cut  the  bushes  back  to  the  ground 
every  five  or  six  years,  and  keep  them 
topped  back,  as  the  bloom  is  finer  on  the 
young  growths. 

Fuchsias  and  heliotropes  are  not  quite 
hardy;  they  need  the  protection  of  lath 
houses  to  grow  them  to  perfection.  Most 
i)f  the  hard}'  shrubs  do  well,  notably 
mock  orange  and  crape  myrtles. 

M.   D.   ESHLEMAN. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  August  20,  1896. 


WALKS  AND  DRIVES  IN  PRIVATE  GROUNDS. 

In  all  places  of  suflicient  extent  or  pre- 
tension to  invite  artistic  design  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  the  grounds,  the  plan  of  the 
necessarj-  walks  and  drives  calls  for  care- 
ful study,  in  order  to  combine  the  great- 
est convenience  in  use  with  harmonious 
relation  to  the  grounds  as  a  whole.  Even 
on  places  of  only  a  few  acres  it  is  well  to 
consider  and  sketch  in  advance  of  con- 
struction the  elements  of  a  satisfactory 
working  plan  of  the  roads  and  walks. 
Position  and  alignment  depend  chiefly  on 
local  conditions,  but  some  general  rules 
are  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  cases, 
such  as  utility,  convenience,  proportion 
and  construction. 

For  walks  in  nearly  constant  use,  flag- 
stones are  preferable  to  gravel,  especially 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  buildings. 
Where  flagging  or  concrete  is  too  expen- 
sive, gravel  is  the  material  most  usually 
available.  Such  a  walk  should  have  a 
foundation  of  6  to  9  inches  in  depth,  of 
stone  chips  or  coarse  gravel,  to  give  it 
proper  drainage  in  wet  weather.  The 
surface  material  should  compact  readily 
by  rolling  or  by  travel.  The  gravel  must 
be  fine  enough  not  to  be  harsh  or  gritty 
under  foot,  and  yet  not  so  fine  as  to  be 
slimy  after  a  shower.  A  slight  crown  on 
the  middle  is  an  advantage,  and  paved 
gutters  should  be  provided  if  there  be 
any  stretch  with  a  steep  gradient.  The 
width  should  be  determined  by  conveni- 
ence in  use,  \-  feet  being  required  for  two 
persons  going  abreast  or  passing  each 
other  but  greater  width  may  be  demanded 
bv  other  conditions. 


Winding  walks  for  pleasure  only  across 
open  lawns,  or  along  their  borders,  are 
unnecessary  if  the  travel  on  such  lines  can 
be  sustained  by  the  greensward  without 
damage.  Walks  made  for  show  only  are 
in  bad  taste  because  worse  than  useless. 
Such  walks  are  sometimes  surfaced  with 
small  pebbles  of  nearly  uniform  size, 
round,  smooth  and  clean,  but  so  loose 
that  nobody  can  walk  on  them,  until  by 
neglect  they  become  encased  and  cush- 
ioned with  weedy  grasses.  All  gravel 
walks  in  places  where  frequent  hoeing  and 
stirring  are  necessary  to  check  such  weeds 
are  evidently  of  little  use,  and  are  of  no 
value  for  ornament. 

In  private  grounds  walk  and  drive  are 
often  happily  combined  in  one.  The 
smooth  wheel  track  makes  an  excellent 
path,  and  there  is  always  room  to  give 
a  vehicle  the  right  of  way  without  any 
risk  of  collision.  Where  no  special  advan- 
tage can  be  gained  by  using  a  separate 
path  there  is  no  incongruity  in  walking 
on  the  drive. 

The  proper  width  of  the  drive  is  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  of  its  use.  On 
short  stretches  where  vehicles  have  no 
occasion  to  pass  each  other,  eight  feet 
may  suffice,  but  otherwise  fourteen  to 
eighteen  feet  may  be  necessary,  according 
to  the  general  proportions  of  the  adjacent 
grounds.  Where  a  drive  is  so  narrow  as 
to  confine  the  travel  to  one  line,  a  gutter 
like  groove  will  be  worn  along  its  center, 
if  "one  hoss  shays"  are  in  general  use 
on  it. 

Such  drives  are  usually  constructed 
with  a  foundation  of  stone  spalls  on 
coarse  gravel  and  surfaced  with  finer 
gravel  or  finely  crushed  stone.  The  cases 
are  rare  where  a  substantial  macadam 
structure  is  built,  but  the  principles  gov- 
erning the  macadam  process  should  be 
followed  as  closely  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  a 
guide  to  the  inexperienced. 

The  depth  of  structure  should  be  suffi- 
cient when  firmly  compacted  to  support 
without  yielding  the  heaviest  loads  likely 
to  pass  over  it  and  to  withstand  displace- 
ment by  frost.  This  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  and  the 
drainage  conditions  in  wet  weather.  The 
common  depth  for  local  drives  varies 
from  six  to  twelve  inches,  but  there  maj' 
be  conditions  where  a  depth  of  18  inches 
is  necessary.  It  may  be  naturally  sup- 
posed that  a  depth  of  1 8  inches  is  onh'  three 
times  as  strong  as  a  depth  of  6  inches, 
but  in  reality  it  is  nine  times  as  strong. 
The  pressure  of  a  load  spreads  through 
the  roadway  in  the  form  of  a  cone  with 
its  apex  at  the  wheel.  The  area  of  the 
base  of  this  cone  increases  as  "the  square 
of  the  depth."  Thus  if  the  depth  of 
"macadam"  be  6  inches  the  weight  at  the 
bottom  will  be  spread  over  .36  square 
inches.  A  depth  of  12  inches  will  be  four 
times  as  strong  and  the  bearing  surface 
as  the  bottom  will  then  be  144  square 
inches  and  so  on. 

When  the  structure  is  given  a  depth  of 
12  to  18  inches  the  bottom  half  is  usuallj' 
built  up  with  rough  stones  and  spalls 
compactly  placed,  and  the  interstices 
filled  with  small  stones.  Over  this  to  the 
surface  grade  is  placed  one  or  more  laj'crs 
of  stone  broken  into  angular  cubes  of  one 
to  two  inches  across.  This  is  thoroughly 
rammed  or  rolled  into  place,  and  then 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fine  gravel, 
or  fine  screenings  from  a  steam  stone 
crusher.  Where  work  of  this  kind  is  now 
done  on  a  large  scale  the  macadam  stone 
is  all  broken  by  machinery,  and  the  ma- 
terial is  thoroughly  compressed  by  a 
steam  road  roller  of  18  to  20  tons  weight. 
Sjirinkling  carts  arc  also  used   in    further 


compacting  the  surface  layer,  and  thus  a 
smooth  and  hard  driveway  is  at  once 
secured. 

Wm.  McMillan,  Supt.  Parks. 
BuflFalo,  August  17,  1896. 

Books  on  Landscape  Gardening,  \\. 
356,  W.  H.  C,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
"Would  not  'Scott's  Suburban  Home 
Grounds"  answer  the  purpose?  Mv 
edition  isof  1872,61Spages,  200illustra- 
tions,  published  bv  D.  Appleton  li  Co. 
The  present  price]  I  believe,  is  $2.50. 
There  is  a  later,  more  expensive,  work  by 
J.  Weidenmann,  at  $10.  ,4ns.  Yes,  in  a 
measure;  both  are  useful  and  instructive 
books. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


YUCOfl  TRBCULEONA. 

( Synonyms:    1'.  agavoides,    V.    concava, 

Y.  contorta,  Y.  cornuta,  Y.  revo- 

luta,  Y.  undulata,  etc.) 

Among  the  native  plants  of  the  south- 
ern states  which  are  conspicuous  tor  their 
tropical  appearance,  the  yuccas  lay  claim 
to  their  valuein  landscape  gardening, but 
they  have  heretofore  been  rather  neg- 
lected and  therefore  valuable  material  left 
out,  which  if  more  generall}-  used  would 
add  a  pleasing  feature  to  many  gardens. 

The  Yucca  aloifolia,  commonly  called 
Spanish  bayonet,  is  the  hardiest  of  the 
arborescent  species  of  the  south;  it  is 
found  as  far  north  as  the  sea  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  where  the  temperature 
in  winter  sometimes  falls  many  degrees 
below  zero,  but  gianting  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  is  often  very  marked  upon 
the  resisting  power  of  plants  against  ex- 
cessive cold,  and  thus  extending  the  nat- 
ural habitat  of  some  species  much  farther 
north  along  the  sea  coast  than  they  are 
found  inland;  still  most  of  these  species 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  at  the  same 
latitude  in  the  interior  sections  if  planted 
where  somewhat  protected  from  cold 
winter  winds  by  surrounding  buildings 
or  windbreaks  of  coniferous  trees.  Thus 
Yucca  aloifolia  can  stand  the  wi'iters  of 
middle  Tennessee  and  possibly  farther 
north. 

But  the  handsomest  species,  which  in 
point  of  size  and  beauty  of  its  inflores- 
cence, surpasses  all  those  we  have  tested 
here  during  35  years  past  is  Yucca  Trecu- 
leana.  A  specimen  planted  in  ourgrounds 
IS  years  ago  has  now  attained  the 
following  proportions:  height  12  feet, 
spread  14  feet,  diameter  of  body  at 
12  inches  above  ground  16  inches, 
body  to  first  branches  3  feet,  number 
of  branches  5,  each  of  the  latter  sub- 
divide in  two  to  three,  thus  affording  this 
year  15  enormous  panicles  of  ivory  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  plant  of  noble  appear- 
ance at  any  period  of  the  year,  but  espe- 
cially so  during  the  early  part  of  April, 
when  it  is  clothed  with  its  wealth  of  flow- 
ers. For  many  years  past  it  has  pro- 
duced its  flowers  with  singular  regularity, 
beginning  early  in' April  and  lasting  three 
weeks.  A  plant  surrounded  with  camel- 
lias and  azaleas  all  bedecked  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  form  a  glorious  floral 
combination  which  may  be  had  in  all 
southern  gardens.  Yucca  Treculeana  has 
withstood  here  a  cold  of  5"  above  zero;  it 
is  likely  that  it  can  stand  a  much  lower 
temperature,  being  a  native  of  northern 
Mexico  and  some  sections  of  northern 
Texas.  Perfect  pollination,  either  natural 
or  artificial  has  so  far  failed  here  and  the 
plant  has  remained  barren  of  fruit.   Sound 
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seed  is  difficult  to  procure  and  this  may 
account  for  the  scarcity  of  this  plant 
being  found  undercultivation.  Owing  to 
its  robust  constitirtion  it  can  doubtless 
be  successfully  cultivated  farther  north 
than  any  species  of  the  arborescent  type. 
P.J.  Berckmans. 

Fruitland,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  .\ugust 
11,1896. 

[In  a  private  letter  accompanying  the 
photograph  from  which  our  illustration 
was  engraved,  Mr.  Berckmans  tells  us 
"The  conifer  standing  on  the  left  is  a 
magnificent  specimen  oijiiniperiis  ohlonga 
pendtila  now  nearly  30  feet  high."  What 
a  splendid  tree  it  must  be!  It  is  an  ele- 
gant evergreen  tree  in  the  south,  and  as 
beautiful  as  a  shrub  in  the  north  where  it 
also  is  hardy,  but  more  slow  growing 
than  in  Georgia.  There  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  it  at  Dosoris. — Ed.] 


BEST    TREES  FOR  STREET  FLflNTINO. 

No  kind  of  tree  can  be  recommended  as 
the  best  for  planting  in  the  streets  or 
suburbs  of  any  town  or  city  regardless  of 
the  local  circumstances  in  any  given  case. 
If  the  region  under  consideration  be  the 
northern  states  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  or  of  cult- 
ure and  environment  differ  so  widely  that 
the  best  tree  for  one  section  may  be  the 
worst  for  another.  Yet,  under  good  care 
and  culture  two  or  more  species  of  maple, 
elm,  linden,  oak  and  poplar  have  been 
used  for  street  planting  with  fair  success 
in  all  of  this  great  range  of  territory. 

In  the  eastern  states  the  sugar  maple, 
the  Norway  maple,  the  ail-Tntiis,    and  the 


sycamore  or  plane,  are  among  our  best 
street  trees  but  none  of  these  are  satis- 
factory in  the  western  states.  On  the 
other  hand  the  ashleaved  maple,  the 
catalpa,  the  white  ash  and  the  walnut 
succeed  best  in  the  west.  The  white 
maple,  the  American  and  the  European 
elms,  and  the  cottonwoodare  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  both  sections. 

These  trees  with  the  exception  of  the 
walnut  have  numerous  fibrous  roots,  and 
are  used  in  preference  to  those  of  the  nut 
bearing  sorts  because  they  are  so  easily 
transplanted,  even  when  of  considerable 
size.  The  horse  chesniits  and  the  lindens 
are  often  selected  for  this  reason.  The 
red,  the  black  and  the  scarlet  oaks  also 
thrive  well  in  our  streets,  if  they  can  be 
protected  until  well  established,  but  to  do 
well  they  must  be  set  out  so  young 
and  special  provision  must  be  given  to 
guard  them  from  injury.  .\  tree  bo.\  is  of 
no  use  if  a  horse  can  reach  the  leading 
branches  above  it.  Wire  netting  cannot 
be  readily  applied  until  the  stem  is  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  lowest  branch 
eight  feet  high. 

Few  realize  the  constant  liability  to 
danger  and  destruction  to  which  young 
trees  in  streets  are  exposed  by  the  gnaw- 
ing of  horses,  or  the  pranks  of  mischie- 
vous boys.  Some  idea  of  it  may  begained 
by  inspecting  the  trees  in  any  town  on  any 
given  street,  and  noting  how  few  show 
no  sign  of  stunted  growth,  scarred  trunk, 
or  mutilated  branches.  The  trees  are  also 
constantly  exposed  to  damage  by  thccut- 
ting  of  trenches  across  their  roots  for 
sewers,  gas  pipes,  water  pipes,  or  bj' 
changes  of  sidewalk  lineor  grade.  T'nder 
ordinary   citv  conditions   the  trees  suflcr 


constantly  from  lack  ot  moisture  because 
the  hard  ground  sheds  most  of  the  rain- 
fall, from  poison  by  gas  escaping  at  the 
roots,  or  from  dust  and  soot  choking  the 
pores  of  the  leaves.  This  unhealthy  con- 
dition invites  grubs  and  borers,  caterpil- 
lars, scale  and  fungus. 

But  probably  the  lack  of  vigorous 
growth  so  common  in  street  trees  is  most 
commonly  due  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil;  in  gradmg  the  street  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil are  often  removed  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  hole  in  which  the  tree  was 
planted  had  been  dug  in  hardpan,  or  in  a 
sub-stratum  equally  sterile  In  such  cases 
the  quantity  of  poor  subsoil  that  ought 
to  be  dug  out  and  of  good  soil  substituted 
is  seldom  fully  appreciated.  In  such  con- 
ditions a  hole  ten  to  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
three  feet  deep  should  be  excavated,  the 
bottom  and  sides  loosened  with  the  pick 
as  deep  as  possible  and  the  hole  filled  with 
rich  loam. 

.\nother  common  error  is  to  plant  too 
near  the  curb  line  and  the  trees  too  near 
each  other.  The  roots  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  spread  on  all  sides.  Close  plant- 
ing may  look  best  for  a  few  years,  but 
the  spread  of  the  branches  at  maturity 
ought  to  be  allowed  for.  Forty  feet  apart 
is  the  least  that  should  be  given,  and  even 
fifty  feet  is  none  too  much  for  trees  of  the 
largest  class.  A  distance  ot  five  to  ten 
feet  back  from  the  curb  line  is  desirable 
both  for  protection  from  horses  and  for 
root  space.  Sometimes  we  see  street 
trees  planted  twenty  or  twentv-five  feet 
apart,  with  two  kinds  of  trees  alternat- 
ing. These  were  probably  planted  for  im- 
mediate effect  with  the  intention  of  cut- 
ting out  the  poorer  of  the  two  kinds  when 
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the  branches  begin  to  touch.  But  the 
thinning  out  is  seldom  done  in  time,  be- 
cause the  resolution  to  cut  down  before 
damage  is  visible  is  not  so  strong  as  the 
temptation  to  let  alone,  especially  if  the 
trees  be  growing  finely. 

WiLi.iA.M  McMillan,  Supt.  Parks. 
Buffalo,  August  18,  1S96. 

flflRDY  VINES  FOR  fl  SMALL  GflRDtN. 

Vines  give  a  home  a  remarkably  cosy 
and  comfortable  appearance,  then  have 
lots  of  vines.  Cover  the  stone  or  brick 
walls  of  your  dwelling  or  outbuildings 
with  them,  train  them  up  the  pillars  of 
your  verandas,  and  run  them  as  a  screen 
between  the  posts,  to  shade  j'ou  from  hot 
sunshine  and  prying  eyes.  Spread  them 
over  fences,  drape  them  over  banks  and 
walls  and  rough  unkempt  places,  and 
even  set  up  posts  or  treUises  here  and 
there  for  their  accommodation,  but  never 
let  this  conflict  with  the  keeping  or  style 
of  your  home  or  grounds,  but  have  all  in 
happy  harmony. 

Japan  Ivv  (Aiiipelopsis  Veitchii)  sur- 
passes all  other  vines  for  covering  stone 
or  brick  work,  but  it  is  of  little  use  at- 
tempting to  cover  painted  wood  with  it. 
[When  painting  the  wood  scatter  some 
sand  on  the  wet  paint,  and  then  the  ivj' 
will  stick  to  the  boards  all  right. — Ed.] 

The  Virginia  CRUErER  is  excellent  for 
covering  rock  piles,  root  stumps,  etc., 
but  I  would  not  recommend  it  for  use  on 
the  house  or  piazza. 

Hall's  Japan  Honeysuckle,  now  so 
common  everywhere,  is  indispensable  in 
our  gardens;  it  makes  an  elegant  vine  and 
its  fragrant  yellow  and  white  blossoms 
in  June  and  July  are  very  delightful. 

Clematis  Flammila  is  a verj- vigorous 
vine  with  highly  fragrant  white  fleecy 
l>lossoms  in  June  and  July.  Don't  omit 
it.  .\s  soon  as  it  is  out  of  bloom  incomes 
that  now  most  popular  of  all  clematises, 
namely. 

Clematis  paniculata,  whose  snowy 
sheets  of  blossoms  cheer  us  in  August  and 
September. 

Clematis  Jack.manni,  purple,  and  C. 
Henryi,  creamy  white,  should  be  given 
ch  ice  places,  even  if  we  set  up  pillars  or 
trellises  for  them. 

The  Chinese  Wistaria,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  still  the  best  and  most  reliable 
of  all;  its  glory  in  May  is  famihar  to  all. 
There  is  a  white-flowered  form  of  it  ap- 
parently as  free  as  the  common  blue,  but 
not  so  common. 

.\kehia  for  covering  fences  and  lattice 
work  is  an  excellent  vine,  and  it  retains 
its  neat  green  leaves  in  their  freshness  till 
near  Christmas.  It  has  myriads  of  small 
purple  flowers  in  early  spring. 

Pipe  Vine  ( Aristolochia  Sipho)  makes 
a  fine  covering  for  a  fence  or  for  lattice 
work;  and  its  thick  over-lapping  leaves 
give  a  fine  shade  if  needed. 

John  Dunhar. 

Highland  Park,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  SHRUBS   FOR  SMALL  OARDBNS. 

Shrubs  suitable  for  amateurs  to  grow 
in  small  gardens  should  be  remarkable 
for  their  neat  and  becoming  forms,  beau- 
tiful or  fragrant  flowers,  or  conspicuous 
fruit,  and  they  should  be  easv  to  trans- 
I)lant  and  grow.  The  following  kinds 
are  good  serviceable  sorts  and  cover  the 
season  with  bloom  from  .\pril  till  Sep- 
tember. By  the  end  of  June  nine-tenths 
of  our  garden  shrubs  have  passed  out  of 
flower,  and  only  a  few  remain  to  display 
their  blossoms  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

I>.1PHNJ-  MKZERKIMisabout  the  earliest 


shrub  to  bloom  we  have,  it  comes  in 
about  the  end  of  March;  its  flowers  are 
rose  pink,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  It 
loves  good,  rich  moist  soil. 

Fortune's  Forsvthia  (Golden  Bell), 
yellow,  about  the  end  of  April;  it  is  the 
easiest  to  grow  of  any  shrub  I  know  of. 

Thunberg's  Spir-Ba,  of  airy  graceful 
habit,  has  myriads  of  white  flowers  about 
the  end  of  April  and  first  of  May.  In  fall 
its  spray-like  branches  are  a  mass  of 
brightly  tinted  foliage. 

Van  Houtte's  Spir.ea  is  the  showiest 
of  its  race;  its  arching  branches  are 
wreathed  with  umbels  of  white  blossoms 
about  the  end  of  May. 

Spir.ba  callosa  alba,  low  growing, 
compact,  with  many  cymes  of  white 
flowers  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Spir.ea  Bu.malda,  rosy  pink,  very  free, 
beautiful  and  lasting  in  bloom  from  June 
till  September.  Of  dwarf  habit  like  the 
last. 

The  Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda  grandi- 
flora)  has  showy  white  flowers  from  the 
middle  to  end  of  May. 

Maule's  Japan  Quince,  of  fine  dense 
habit,  and  having  orange  colored  flowers 
about  the  first  of  May. 

Rosa  rugosa,  pink  "and  white,  blooms 
heavily  end  of  May  and  first  of  June,  and 
after  that  more  or  less  all  summer  long. 
Its  clean  bold  foliage  and  handsome  fruit 
are  also  a  desideratum.  tTrow.it  as  a 
mass  in  the  shrubbery  or  an  isolated 
group  by  the  side  of  the  lawn,  treating  it 
as  a  shrub  and  not  as  a  rose. 

Thunberg's  Barberry,  low-growing, 
compact,  easv  to  grow,  and  full  of  bril- 
liant fruit  ail  the  fall  and  winter.  But 
its  praises  have  been  so  often  touched 
upon  in  Gardening  that  all  must  know  it. 

Deutzia  gracilis,  a  small,  broad,  little 
shrub  of  the  easie  t  growth,  and  bearing 
a  profusion  of  wliite  flowers  from  May 
into  June. 

Deutzia  crenata  Pride  of  Roches- 
ter, a  by  far  more  vigorous  plant  than 
the  last  with  double  white  flowers  about 
the  middle  of  June. 

Large- flowered  Mock  Orange  (Phil- 
adelpbus  grandittorus)  is  very  gay  with 
pure  white  flowers  about  the  first  of  June. 

Lilacs,  Marie  Legraye,  white,  and 
Souvenir  de  Ludwig  Spath,  dark  purple, 
are  the  two  finest  of  all  lilacs,  and  every- 
body should  have  them. 

Kerria  Japonica,  single  or  double,  is  a 
small  to  medium  sized  shrub  with  many 
pretty  yellow  flowers  in  May,  and  more 
or  less  all  summer. 

The  Pepper  Bush  (Ckthra  alnit'olia) 
has  spikes  of  white  f  agrant  flowers  in 
July  and  August,  and  is  easily  grown. 

Alth.ba  or  Rose  of  Sharon.— The 
double  red  and  double  white  are  the  most 
esteemed  in  a  general  waj-,  but  the  pur- 
ples are  of  such  disagreeable  shades  that 
I  cannot  recommend  them.  The  best  of 
all  the  althieas,  however,  is  the  single 
pure  white  flowered  form  known  as 
Totus-alba;  it  is  really  beautiful. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
is  an  indispensable  shrub;  it  is  in  full 
bloom  now  and  lasts  in  good  form  till 
next  month.  .\nd  if  you  get  the  late- 
blooming  form  of  it  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon one,  its  floral  period  will  run  into 
October.  Cut  it  well  down  every  year, 
and  plant  it  in  deep,  rich  ground.  It  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  shrubs  grown  in  gar- 
dens, thriving  even  in  our  rigorous  north- 
western states. 

Lespedeza  Sieboluii  (commonly 
known  as  Desmodiuin  pendulifforum) 
blooms  in  September.  Cut  it  down  to 
the  ground  every  year  as  you  would  a 
hardy  perennial,  and  grow  it  in  good 
soil,    and    it    will    form    large    A-  to  G  feet 


high  masses,  arching  with  drooping  pan- 
icles of  small  rose-purple  pea  flowers. 

John  Dunbar. 
Highland  Park,    Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
10,  '96. 


TWELVE    BEST  BROAD-LBAVED    EVERGREEN 

SHRUBS    FOR  THE  MIDDLE    SECTIONS 

OF    TflE  SOUTHERN    STATES. 

Asalea  Indica.— "What  a  glorious 
sight,"  exclaim  the  hundreds  of  Northern 
tourists  who  annually  visit  the  far-famed 
Magnolia  Gardens,  18  miles  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.  There  the  late  Rev. 
J.  G.  Drayton  set  out  the  most  wonderful 
collection  of  azaleas  that  had  ever  been 
brought  to  this  country.  The  earliest 
plantings,  now  some  50  years  old,  con- 
sisted of  nearly  all  single  varieties,  but 
they  have  grown  with  a  vigor  that  shows 
that  their  constitution  had  not  become 
weakened,  as  is  unfortunately  so  often 
seen  in  the  newer  European  sorts.  At 
that  famous  place  one  can  see  plants  that 
measure  25  feet  in  diameter  and  from  H) 
to  15  feet  high  and  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  at  will,  free  from  the  shears  or 
pruning  knife.  Here  we  find  our  ol<l 
friends  Phcenicea,  Cnemina,  Indica  alba, 
Glorj'  of  Sunning  Hill,  Pride  of  Dorking, 
Iveryana  and  many  others  eclipsing  by 
their  vigor,  size  and  profusion  of  bloom 
most  of  the  latter  day  sorts,  few  of  which 
show  the  same  robust  growth.  The 
azaleas  of  Magnolia  Gardens  have  demon- 
strated that  for  open  ground  cultivation 
in  the  southern  sections  of  Georgia,  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama  the  older  sorts 
grown  in  bush  form  and  upon  their  own 
roots  give  much  better  satisfaction  than 
the  grafted  imported  plants,  which  are 
most  valuable  for  forcing  under  glass. 
The  soil  best  suited  to  azaleas  is  one  rich 
in  leaf  mould,  and  the  ^ituation  one  that 
is  partially  shaded,  although  we  occasion- 
ally find  very  large  and  healthy  plants  of 
the  Phcenicea  class  in  full  sun  and  dry 
soil. 

Camellia  — Again  we  take  the  Mag- 
nolia Gardens  as  one  of  the  best  instances 
where  this  plant  has  been  most  extens- 
ively cultivated.  Like  the  azaleas  most 
of  the  plants  were  set  out  at  the  same 
time,  although  there  are  specimens  of  the 
old  single  red  variety  that  are  probably 
(50  years  old,  and  at  the  old  Lucas  place 
in  the  city  of  Charleston  yet  stands  the 
oldest  known  treeof  the  single  red,  which 
was  planted  in  1808.  A  few  years  ago  in 
company  with  Prof.  Sargent  we  measured 
that  old  tree  and  found  its  height  to  be 
nearly  30  feet  and  the  diameter  of  its 
trunk  18  inches  at  one  foot  above  the 
soil. 

Camellias  abound  in  all  old  gardens  in 
the  Southern  cities,  where  some  have 
reached  to  a  great  size  and  have  stood 
every  extreme  of  heat  and  cold.  Beginning 
with  the  old  Alba  Plena  or  double  white, 
whose  first  flowers  often  ooen  in  Novem- 
ber, we  have  a  regular  succession  of  floral 
harvest  until  April,  and  have  the  choice 
of  some  two  hundred  varieties.  The  senii- 
double,  while  giving  less  perfect  flowers 
than  the  Imbricated  sorts,  make  up  for 
this  in  their  wonderful  profusion,  and  a 
plant  of  say  Oune///7or  Lefebreanum  lo 
to  12  feet  high  and  covered  with  hundreds 
of  blooms  is  a  sight  not  soon  forgotten. 
Camellias  are  easily  grown  and  not 
difficult  as  to  soil,  but  like  aza'eas  they 
take  kindly  to  one  rich  in  humus  and  deep 
and  friable. 

Berberis  Japonica.— With  its  broad 
glossy  foliage  and  bright  golden  flowers 
eariv  in  March  gives  us  a  very  desirable 


spring 


shrub.     Aiicuha, 
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those  the  old  variety /apon/ca,  or  Gold 
Dust  Tree,  is  perhaps  the  best;  it  attains 
to  a  large  size  in  the  upper  sections  of  the 
South  and  isatits  best  when  jjiven  partial 
shade  and  very  rich  soil.  ,4.  macrodontba 
and  Himalayaica  are  the  best  of  the 
fjreen-leaved  "sorts  and  are  beautiful  in 
fall  when  laden  with  dark  red  berries. 

El.sagnus  or  J.\p.\n  Oleasters  are 
exceedingly  valuable  and  beautiful.  The 
variegated  varieties  like  pungens  wacu- 
lata  and  reflexa  aurea  are  unquestionably 
among  the  best  plants  for  raising;  they 
retain  the  golden  color  of  their  foliage 
throughout  the  warmest  weather  and  are 
as  bright  in  midwinter  as  in  early  spring. 
Contrasting  with  these  are  the  plain- 
leaved  sorts  like  Simonii  and  Macroptiylla, 
whose  silvery  under  surface  of  the  foliage 
give  them  a  metallic  hue. 

ESCALLONIA    MONTEVIDENSIS    is    One    of 

our  best  summer  blooming  shrubs;  its 
flowers  are  pure  white  in  large  umbels. 
It  is  not  hardy  in  the  upper  sections. 

(iARDENiA  Florida,  or  cape  jasmine,  is 
found  in  almost  every  garden,  whether  in 
city  or  in  the  backwoods.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  1.5  feet  in  very  rich  soil  and  pro- 
duces innumerable  large  white  flowers 
iluring  May,  June  and  July.  Their 
fragrance  is  so  intense  as  to  be  objection- 
able at  times,  but  even  if  the  plant  were 
flowerless  its  beautiful,  glossy  green 
foliage  would  make  it  a  desirable  one  in 
any  garden. 

Cerasis     Laurocerasus     or    English 


Laurel. — In  the  colonial  times  when  most 
e-xotic  plants  introduced  in  the  South 
came  from  English  growers  the  name 
English  was  given  rather  indiscriminately 
to  many  plants  and  trees  which  are 
natives  of  other  sections,  thus  we  still 
hear  of  English  peas,  English  grapes, 
English  walnuts,  English  mulberries  and 
English  laurels,  and  those  names  have 
stuck.  English  laurels  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  in  landscape  work;  they  are 
hardy,  take  to  almost  any  soil,  grow 
rapidly,  have  bright  glossy  foliage  and 
stand  all  kinds  of  weather.  By  grouping 
the  various  forms,  such  as  Cokhica, 
Bertini,  rotundifolia,  camel/tictolia,  etc., 
a  pleasing  contrast  is  obtained. 

Helianthemum  Algarvense  or  Cistus 
(Rock  rose.) — A  medium  growing  shrub, 
thriving  in  dry  soil,  and  during  May  and 
June  is  literally  covered  with  large  white 
flowers  with  a  dark  spot  on  each  petal. 
It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  while  its 
flowers  close  at  middaj'  they  are  pro- 
duced daily  in  great  profusion.  It  is  not 
hardy  in  the  upper  sections. 

Magnoll\  Fuscata  or  Banana  Shrub 
is  an  old  favorite  of  old  Southern  gardens, 
but  little  known  elsewhere.  The  brownish 
yellow  flowers  which  appear  in  early 
spring  emit  a  delightful  banana  fragrance. 
It  is  hardy  south  of  Atlanta  and  grows 
best  in  very  rich  soil,  and  like  all  magnolias 
it  is  partial  to  a  liberal  supply  of  plant 
food. 

Olea  fragra.ns,  or  Chinksk  Tea  Olive, 


is  another  well  known  and  exceedini-ly 
valuable  plant,  and  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Atlanta.  Its  flowers  are  small,  pure 
white  and  produced  in  clusters  at  irregu- 
lar periods  from  September  to  March. 
They  emit  a  most  delicate  fragrance,  a 
single  plant  wafting  its  sweetness  to  a 
great  distance. 

VlItURNUM  TiNus  OR  Laurustinus  is  a 
most  profuse  fall  and  winter  blooming 
shrub;  flowers  are  white  or  flesh  color  in 
umbels.  The  plant  thrives  in  any  good 
garden  soil.  P.  J.  Berckmans. 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  Aug.  21,  'Of, 


TWt  CflLIPORNIft  YlfllTB  FIR   AT  DOSORIS. 

( Abies  lasiocar/ia. ) 

Fir  tree  is  the  common  name  of  trees  of 
the  genus  Abies,  spruce  tree  of  the  genus 
Picea,  and  jjine  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus; 
nil  a  e  evergreen  trees,  and  some  of  them 
besides  being  of  great  economic  value  are 
among  the  most  valuable  ornamental 
trees  of  our  gardens.  Among  spruces  all 
are  familiar  with  the  Norway  spruce 
(Picea  e.Yce/sa)  and  the  white  and  black 
spruces  of  our  northern  mountains;  and 
as  a  refined  garden  tree  with  the  Colorado 
l)lue  spruce.  In  ourgardens  we  also  have 
Hiigleman's  spruce.  Oriental  spruce,  tiger 
tail  spruce,  Alcock's  Japanese,  and  Smith's 
Himalayan  spruces.  Sprucesareshapeily, 
straight  stemmed  trees,  easily  grown, 
and  easily  transplanted  (the  Oriental  mav 
be,  excepted  ).  The  cones  of  spruces  hang 
down  when  growing,  those  of  firs  stand 
up;  most  anybody  can  tell  them  apart 
from  this  peculiarity  alone. 

.\s  a  rule  the  fir  trees  coming  from  lower 
altitudes  than  the  spruces  are  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  the3'  are,  still  many  of 
them  arc  hardy  enough  as  far  north  as 
Boston,  and  the  balsam  fir  to  the  arctic 
regions.  Nordman's  fir  is  the  most 
esteemed  in  gardens,  but  of  many  others, 
(or  instance,  firtna,  bracbyphylla  and 
Veitchii.  from  Japan,  also  the  Cephalonian 
fir,Cicilian  fir,  Spanish  silver  fir  (Pynsapo) 
Algerian  fir  (Hiimedica)  Cephalonian, 
Saghalien,  Siberian,  nobilis,  and  others, 
there  are  fine  specimens  at  Dosoris,  and 
several  of  them  have  already  been  illus- 
trated in  Gardening. 

For  general  planting  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  states  the  Colorado  mountain 
white  silver  fir  (Abies  concolor)  is  the 
best  and  hardiest.  The  same  species  also 
occurs  in  California,  but  like  the  Califor- 
nian  forms  of  the  blue  spruce  {Picea  pun- 
gens) and  Douglas  fir,  the  Pacific  forms 
of  the  white  fir  are  less  hardy  than  are 
those  of  the  Colorado  hills 

Our  illustration,  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph taken  at  Dosoris  a  year  ago, 
shows  you  a  pretty  little  tree'  of  Abies 
lasiocarpa,  a  Californian  form  of  .4.  con- 
color.  It  is  a  handsomer  tree  than  the 
typicalColorado  plant,  but  not  reliably 
hardy  in  the  north,  except  in  mild  and 
sheltered  places.  Our  illustration  must 
also  appeal  to  you  in  another  sense:  be- 
hold the  shape  of  that  plant,  branched  to 
the  bottom  and  full  to  the  top,  and  this 
is  how  all  evergreen  trees  should  be 
grown. 

While  we  used  to  transplant  evergreen 
trees  in  earlj'  fall  with  perfect  success  at 
Dosoris,  we  prefer  to  advise  our  readers 
to  let  the  evergreens  alone  till  spring; 
they  are  apt  to  recover  (|uicker  then  than 


Pruning  Shrubs.— M.  F.  M.,  Detroit, 
asks:  "Will  you  tell  me  when  and  how 
the  following  shrubs  should  be  trimmed: 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiffora,  Cor- 
nus  Sibirica,   and   Amorpha    I'riiticosa'f" 
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Ans.  The  time  for  pruning  any  of  them  is 
most  anytime  in  mildish  weather  between 
November  and  the  first  of  April,  but 
March  would  be  a  safe  time  In  your  neigh- 
borhood. In  lactwe  attend  to  pruning  of 
these  and  such  like  plants  any  time  in 
winter  providing  the  weather  isn't  severe, 
for  wounds  made  in  hard  frosty  weather 
don't  heal  up  as  nicely  as  those  made  in 
mild  weather.  As  regardsthe  hydrangea, 
exit  it  back  to  the  second  joint  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth.  The  comus  needs 
very  little  prunnig,  maybe  some  thinning 
and  shortening  of  the  shoots  to  make  a 
symmetrical  specimen.  The  amorpha 
needs  very  little  of  the  knife;  cut  off  the 
old  flower  spikes,  shorten  the  shoots  a 
little  that  are  running  out  too  far  and 
cut  out  dead  wood. 

Si'iK.BA  Anthony  Waterer.— W.O.  C, 
asks;  "Will  spiraja  Anthony  Waterer 
prove  hardy  in  this  climate,  where  it 
sometimes  gets  as  cold  as  fifteen  degrees 
below  zero?  Will  protection  such  as  is 
given  to  half  hardy  roses  prove  beneficial? 
Am  well  pleased' with  it,  its  habit  of 
growth  and  foliage  is  beautiful,  and  it  is 
continually  in  bloom.  It  is  certainly  an 
acquisition  if  it  will  prove  hardy  in  our 
climate."  Ans.  If  Spirwa  Bumalda  is 
hardy  in  your  neighborhood  so  is 
Anthony  Waterer.  The  degree  of  cold 
you  mention  should  not  hurt  it,  at  the 
same  time  there  are  other  conditions  be- 
sides the  intensity  of  cold  that  help  to 
destrov  plants,  for  instance  long  contin- 
ued cold,  changeableness  of  weather  in 
winter,  open  exposure  to  frosty  winds, 
and  late  severe  cold  snaps.  Shelter  from 
cold  winds,  and  a  mulching  or  protection 
of  branches,  or  such  as  you  give  the  roses, 
will  certainly  aid  in  preserving  it  if  your 
climate  is  too  severe  for  it. 

(iET  Kiu  OK  Loci'ST.— A  Michigan 
reader  wants  to  known  how  to  get  rid  of 
the  common  locust;  its  sprouts  come  up 
all  over  the  place.  Ans.  By  carefully 
rooting  up  and  removing  every  sprout  in 
sight  and  keeping  this  up.  Where  old 
trees  have  been  cut  down  the  roots  left  in 
ihe  ground  are  sure  to  throw  up  sprouts, 
and  they  keep  on  doing  this  for  two  or 
three  years. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


SUMMER  OUT  DOOR  FLflNTS. 

Can.nas  of  the  Crozy  type,  may  be 
placed  in  the  front  rank  of  summer  out 
door  plants,  for  their  great  beauty  and 
adaptability  for  various  purposes. 

Himscus  Rosa  Sinensis.— Its  great  va- 
riety of  single  and  double  sorts,  make 
gorgeous  masses  when  bedded  out;  the 
plants  are  equally  beautiful  grown  as 
specimen  plants  in  pots  or  tubs,  flower- 
ing profusely  during  onr  warm  weather. 

Lagekstrjemia  or  crape  myrtle.— It 
may  appear  a  little  out  of  place  to  put 
what  grows  here  to  a  large  shrub  or 
small  trees  among  these  plants,  but  when 
I  look  about  my  nursery  during  our  hot- 
test summer  weatherand  see  the  glorious 
masses  of  richest  crimson  in  L.  Regitm 
.ind  the  equally  beautiful  bushes  of  the 
white,  pink,  purple  and  other  varieties, 
I  feel  I  cannot  too  stronglj'  recommend 
them.  Farther  north  where  not  hardy 
they  may  be  grown  in  pots,  tubs,  etc.,  and 
wintered  in  a  cellar  or  any  place  from 
severe  frost.  [At  Dosoris  we  planted 
I  hem  out  in  April  and  lifted  them  about 
ihc  end  of  October  or  first  of  November, 
and  heeled  them  into  a  cold  pit,  and  thev 


blossomed  beautifullv  for  us  every  year. 
-Ed.] 

Tabern,«;montanas  or  Glory  of  the 
Day  —Flowers  of  the  purest  white,  double 
and  deliciousl}'  fragrant,  and  borne  in 
great  profusion  on  bedded  out  plants. 

Abelia  rupestris. — For  Washington 
and  south  this  is  a  pretty,  compact,  hardy 
shrub,  blooming  profusely  during  summer 
and  fall.  Where  not  hardy  it  will  well 
repay  for  pot  culture— protection  during 
winter  and  planting  out  in  summer.  [At 
Dosoris  it  was  not  hardy,  but  we  treated 
it  just  the  same  as  we  did  the  crape  m^'r- 
tle  and  it  behaved  splendidly  and  kept  in 
bloom  all  summer  long. — Dd.] 

Crotons  are  not  flowering  plants,  but 
among  the  very  finest  foliage  plants 
for  bedding  out  in  summer,  the  large 
leaved  variety  are  best  for  this   purpose. 

SoLANUMS  are  vines  orclimbing  plants, 
Wendlandii,  Seafortbianum  and  jasmin- 
oides  grandiHorum  succeeds  beautifully 
in  the  open  air  during  summer,  place 
around  them  some  branches  three  or  four 
feet  high  over  which  they  can  scramble 
at  pleasure.    They  grow  profusely. 

Tecomas.  Smithii,  Capeasis,  Makenii, 
Stans,  etc.,  bed  out  finely,  flower  pro- 
fusely, and  are  handsome  and  distinct 
plants. 

Ipomcea  Briggsii.— Cultivators  who  are 
acquainted  with  that  fine  old  plant 
Ipomoc-a  Horsfallia:  have  in  this  an  er|ually 
beautiful  plant,  flowers  similar  in  color, 
a  tree  grower,  succeeds  admirably  in  the 
open,  running  rapidly  on  branches  or 
stakes  and  flowering  profusely. 

Erythrinas.  —  Crista  galli,  compacta, 
Mme.  Belangitrs,  and  others  are  beauti- 
ful plants  of  easiest  culture.  Plant  out  in 
May  when  weather  is  fine.  They  grow 
oft  finely  and  commence  blooming  early 
and  profusely  duringsumnier.giving  rich, 
deep  coral  red  flowers.  Lift  the  plants 
before  severe  frost  and  place  them  in  a 
dry,  warm  cellar  or  under  the  greenhouse 
stage  for  winter. 

Plumbago  Capensis  has  lovely  azure 
blue  flowers  freely  produced  during  warm 
weather;  Albos  is  a  white  variety  of  the 
last  equally  beautiful;  old  plants  can  be 
stored  during  winter  in  the  same  way  as 
erythrinas.  P.  Larpentse  is  a  dwarf, 
hardy  species  with  flowers  of  a  bluish 
purple  color. 

Tritomas  (Knipbofia),  Flame  or  Torch 
flower. — We  have  now  many  beautiful 
species  and  varieties  of  these  showy 
plants  and  they  bloom  finely  in  the  open 
air,  they  are  distinct  and  effective. 

John  Saul. 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  17,  '<,»0. 


T«E  CRAPE  MYRTLE  flS  fl  BEDDINO   PLANT. 

Last  year  some  one  was  oft'ering  crape 
myrtles  cheap  so  I  sent  and  got  a  hun- 
dred of  them.  They  were  long  bare  sticks, 
but  I  cut  them  back  and  planted  them  out 
in  a  bed  between  small  plants  of  Hydran- 
gea paniculatagrandiffora  and  the  way  in 
which  they  grew  and  bloomed  astonished 
me.  They  came  into  bloom  about  the 
time  the  hydrangeas  were  at  their  best  or 
on  the  decline  and  lasted  in  beauty  till 
frost,  and  the  flowers  were  so  odd,  and 
pretty  and  lace-like,  that  we  were  charmed 
with  them.  As  soon  as  frost  came  we 
headed  the  plants  back  a  little  and  lifted 
them  and  stored  them  close  together, 
their  roots  in  soil  in  a  bench,  in  a  cold 
greenhouse,  there  to  remain  over  winter. 
Last  spring  we  planted  them  out  again 
and  they  arc  bigger  and  better  than  ever 
this  year.  It  is  a  very  common  hardy 
garden  shrub  in  the  south,  but  not  hardv 


in  the  north,  however,  it  has  come  into 
my  garden  to  stay.  J.  T.  Temple. 

Davenport.  Iowa. 

The  merits  of  the  crape  myrtle  as  a  gar- 
den plant  in  the  north  have  never  been 
fully  appreciated  because  the  people  do 
not  generally  know  how  good  a  thing  it 
is  with  us.  We  had  it  at  Dosoris— red, 
white  and  purple  flowered  forms,  and  it 
always  grew  and  flowered  beautifully. 
We  lifted  the  plants  in  November,  as  we 
did  evergreen  euonymus,  pomegranate, 
abelia,  and  other  barely  hardy  shrubs, 
and  heeled  them  in  in  a  cold  pit  over  winter, 
planting  them  out  again  next  April.  We 
have  also  left  them  out  of  doors  over 
winter,  mulching  them  deeply,  but  we  got 
better  growth  and  better  success  by  lift- 
ing and  wintering  them  in  the  pit  than 
leaving  them  out  in  the  ground,  that  of 
recent  years  we  restricted  ourselves  to 
that  practice.  From  Washington  south- 
ward it  is  as  common  as  a  hardy  shrub 
in  gardens  as  are  lilac  bushes  in  New  Eng- 
land. 


Having  a  space  about  seventy  by 
twenty  feet  laid  out  in  garden,  small 
geometrical  beds  bordered  with  dwarf 
box,  in  a  sunny  location,  lam  desirous  of 
planting  it  with  hardy  perennials  that 
will  make  it  uniform  in  appearance  and 
have  as  much  bloom  as  possible  during 
the  entire  season.  Will  you  kindly  sug- 
gest the  best  treatment  for  it? 

Northern  Ohio.  A  Subscriber. 

Small  geometrical  flower  beds  are  not 
well  adapted  for  hardy  perennials,  be- 
cause the  plants  won't  have  room 
enough  in  them  to  attain  their  full  de- 
velopment and  make  a  good  and  perma- 
nent show.  Perennials  last  only  a  short 
time  in  bloom,  and  in  order  to  have 
flowers  all  summer  long  we  must  use  a 
large  assortment  of  kinds  and  several 
plants  of  a  kind.  In  big  beds  and  spacious 
borders  we  can  so  arrange  our  planting 
that  when  one  plant  is  out  of  bloom 
another  springs  up  alongside  of  it  to  take 
its  place.  In  small  beds  this  is  hard  to 
do.  For  instance,  if  it  had  a  clump  of 
Oriental  popp3',  pa;onias,  delphinium, 
bleeding  heart,  or  Davidiana  clematis  in 
a  small  bed  there  would  be  very  little 
room  left  for  anything  else.  When  the 
pa;onia  or  bleeding  heart  would  be  cut 
over  we  would  have  to  fill  up  with 
annuals;  when  the  delphinium  would  be 
cut  down  there  would  be  bareness  in  that 
bed  till  the  second  growth  would  spring 
up,  and  so  on.  We  advise  you  to  get  up 
a  nice  selection  of  neat  hardy  perennials 
that  will  cover  the  whole  season  with 
bloom,  and  use  these  as  your  situation 
may  suggest.  A  list  like  this  would  in- 
clude white  rock  cress,  golden  alyssum, 
spring  adonis,  lungwort,  large  white 
trillium,  spring  German  and  Japan  iris; 
columbines,  moss  pink,  summer  and 
panicled  phloxes;  yellow  (Hava)  and 
golden  (nitilans)  day  lilies,  single  and 
double  pyrethrums,  evergreen  candytuft, 
Carpathian,  peach-leaved  and  other  cam 
panulas.  hardy  pinks,  white  day  lily,  mist 
flower,  Japan  sedum,  Siebold's  sedum, 
Japan  anemone,  Maximilian's  sunflower 
and   a   host  of  bulbous  plants   like    nar- 


EULflLlfl    JflPONICfl. 

There  is  no  class  of  hardy  ornamental 
grasses  more  suitable  for  the  adornment 
of  public  or  private  grounds  than  the 
I-Ailalia.     With  a  simple  winter  protection 
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they  have  proved  hardy  and  reliable.  We 
are  indebted  to  Japan  lor  this  graceful 
genus,  where  it  is  found  wild  on  what  is 
known  there  as  the  "Hara."  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  numerous  grassy  moun- 
tain slopes  ot  that  country  which  is  the 
habitat  of  many  of  the  choice  plants 
found  in  our  gardens  to-day.  Azaleas, 
cydonias,  deutzias  and  the  handsome 
Rosa  multiffora  are  its  companions.  The 
Eulalia  is  also  found  in  uncultivated 
swampy  low  lands,  thus  indicating  a 
constitution  capable  of  growing  on  either 
swampy  or  well  drained  soils.  The 
pheasant  and  the  snipe  love  to  hide  in  the 
thicket  made  by  its  dead  leaves  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Botanists  want  to  call  it 
Miscanthus,  and  the  natives  know  it  as 
"Susuki,"  but  to  me  there  seems  a  poeti- 
cal unison  in  its  graceful  manner  of  grow  th 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  name  Eulalia.  The 
species  E.Japonica  has  three  forms  under 
cultivation,  namely,  the  type  which  the 
leaves  are  green,  the  variety  E.J.  striata 
in  which  there  is  a  creamy  band  running 
longitudinally  through  the  center  of  the 
leave,  and  E.J.  zebrina,  whose  leaves  are 
crossed  by  yellow  bars,  a  peculiar  ireak 
of  nature'.  The  latter  is  a  stronger  grower 
than  the  others  and  the  handsomest  of 
the  trio  If  well  grown  it  will  attain  a 
height  of  nine  or  more  feet,  and  the  former 
four  to  seven.  The  leaves  are  long,  nar- 
row, and  graceful,  and  the  flower  plumes 
maturing  early  in  October  are  carried 
well  above  the  curving  tips  of  the  leaves. 
These  plumes  are  creamy  white  in  color, 
and  where  the  rays  of  "light  can  be  seen 
shining    through     them,     (hey     have    a 


peculiar  lustre  that  materially  adds  to 
their  beauty.  If  cut  before  they  open  they 
are  admirable  subjects  for  house  decora- 
tion, as  they  retain  their  beauty  a  year 
or  more  and  do  not  drop  their  downy 
seeds.  The  most  effective  way  to  use 
them  is  to  cut  them  with  long  stems  and 
place  them  in  large  wide  mouthed  vases 
to  be  set  in  some  roomy  corner  where 
their  grace  and  beautj'  will  add  dignity 
to  the  surroundings.  In  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Washington,  D.  C,  there  is  a 
large  bed  of  these  grasses,  and  in  the 
summer  it  is  considered  one  of  the  features 
of  the  place.  Where  a  large  bed  can  be 
used,  say  eight  or  more  feet  in  diameter, 
it  is  well  to  use  in  the  center  some  strong' 
plants  of  Arunclo  Doriax,  the  giant  reed 
of  Southern  Europe,  which  will  grow  up 
above  the  eulalias  and  relieve  any 
tendaney  to  flatness  at  the  top.  The  two 
variegated  forms  are  the  ones  generally 
used.  In  winter  I  cut  down  the  tops  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  manure 
heavily  between  the  plants  with  short 
rich  manure  that  I  intend  to  remain  all 
next  summer,  and  then  cover  the  cut  tops 
with  loose  strawy  manure.  It  is  well  not 
to  cut  the  grasses  until  spring.  The 
Ariiiido  Donax  receives  the  same  treat- 
ment, but  in  addition  I  place  an  empty 
box  over  the  crowns  in  order  to  exclude 
moisture.  I  sink  my  eulalia  beds  some  four 
inches  below  the  turf,  as  they  are  thus 
more  easily  watered,  and  once  a  week 
during  the'  spring  and  summer  months 
they  receive  a  copious  dose  of  undiluted 
soap  suds,  riiey  seem  to  like  it  and  I 
sometimes  imagine  they  know  when  wash 


day  comes,  and  are  prepared  for  it,  they 
take  it  up  so  quickly.  The  group  illus- 
trated was  over  nine  feet  high. 

KUI.ALIA   CKACILI-IMA    UNIVITTTATA. 

Very  graceful  in  form  but  not  as  tall  as 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  It  is  the 
latest  introduction  of  the  genus  and  a  very 
valuable  one.  Its  leaves  are  narrow  anil 
wiry,  enabling  it  to  withstand  strong 
winds,  a  feature  lacking  in  the  others. 
They  are  green  in  color  with  a  faint  light 
colored  stripe  through  the  center.  With 
me  they  grow  nearly  six  feet  high.  This 
plant  should  stand  alone  or  in  individual 
groups  of  three  or  more  as  its  symmetri- 
cal and  graceful  outlines  is  its  character- 
istic beauty.  W.  C.  Koan. 

Ugandale,  III. 


Mignonette,  asters  and  geraniums  a 
lAiLiiRE.— .A.  reader  writes:  "My  mignon- 
ette was  a  failure  this  year,  my  asters 
have  been  disappointing,  and  geraniums 
poor,  as  you  say  yours  were, but  a  neigh- 
bor who  had  his  set  out  in  a  bed  rising 
pretty  sharply  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre  has  a  splendid  show.  Mine 
were  set  flat."  Ans.— It  is  like  this:  In 
cold  winter  weather  you  can  wear  thick 
clothes  and  make  up  a  good  fire  and  keep 
warm,  but  in  very  hot  weather  in  sum- 
mer, dress  or  lodge  as  you  may  you  can- 
not keep  cool.  In  like  manner  in  dry 
weather  you  can  use  water  freely  and 
keep  your  plants  in  good  health  and 
bloom,  but  in  protracted  wet  weather 
flat  clay  ground  becomes  so  sodden  that 
plants  must  sicken  and  many  die  in  it. 
In  a  wet  summer  like  this  your  flat  beds 
are  wrong.  They  keep  mucky  and  soak- 
ing and  your  plants  rot;  but  your  neigh- 
bor's mounded  beds  are  right,  the  mound- 
ing drains  them  and  the  plants  flourish 
in  them.  Be  it  wet  or  dry  next  year  all 
of  our  beds  will  be  well  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Wintering  Hydrangeas  and  Hibiscus. 
— E.  P.  A.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  asks:  "How 
to  winter  hibiscus  and  hydrangeas?  We 
have  fine,  healthy  plants,  but  neither 
have  bloomed."  Ans.  We  presume  you 
mean  the  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis.  The  hi- 
biscus isn't  any  thing  near  being  hard  v  so  it 
should  be  completely  protected  from'frost. 
it  will  live  over  winter  very  well  in  a 
frost  proof  but  otherwise  cool,  dry  cellar, 
and  the  soil  its  roots  are  in  should  be 
kept  i-lightly  moist.  Hydrangea  roots  if 
mulched  will  live  out  in  the  garden,  but 
such  plants  are  likely  to  flower  poorlv 
the  following  summer.  Before  sharp 
frost  comes  bring  the  plants  into  a  cellar 
as  for  the  hibiscus  or  into  a  cool  pit,  and 
keep  the  roots  moderately  moist.  Keej) 
them  free  from  damp  overhead. 

Iresine  and  "Tree  Moss."— C.  W.  R.. 
Mich.,  sends  sprays  of  "some  alternan- 
thera,  I  suppose,  also  of  a  so-called  'tree 
moss,'  the  way  the  latter  spreads  is  won- 
derful, I  want  to  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  it  eflfcctually."  Ans.  The  red-leaved 
plants  are  not  alternantheras  at  all,  but 
iresines,  or  as  they  are  generally  called 
achyranthes;  the  point'.-d  leaved  one  i.s 
Iresine  acuminata.  The  "tree  moss"  is 
the  cypress  spurge  [Euphorbia  Crpar- 
issias)  an  introduced  weed  from  Europe. 
Nothing  but  persistent  rooting  out  will 
get  rid  of  it. 

The  Chickens  Picked  the  Cupid 
Sweet  Peas.— The  Cupid  sweet  peas  d«i 
not  fulfill  the  expectations  I  had  of  them, 
they  have  only  a  few  blooms,  and  then 
they  are  so  handy  low  that  the  chickens 
pick  them  off  and  nothing  is  left. 

Hartford,  Conn.  W.  S. 
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TUB  ROSE  BOUSE  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Every  lover  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  is 
very  anxious  to  know  how  to  secure  the 
best  blooms  for  the  coming  winter,  and 
as  the  treatment  now  will  greatly  in- 
fluence the  quantity  and  quality  of  flowers 
for  the  future  let  me  g^ve  you  a  few  sug- 
gestions bearing  on  this  point. 

Presuming  that  the  roses  were  planted 
out  on  the  benches  in  Jime  or  July  and 
have  now  gotten  fairly  well  started  into 
growth,  they  should  be  kept  growing  on 
steadily,  but  as  the  days  grow  shorter 
the  proportion  of  water  given  them 
should  be  somewhat  reduced;  the  object 
being  to  produceagood  firm  wood  rather 
than  a  soft  pithy  growth.  Continue  to 
give  all  the  ventilation  possible  during 
the  day,  on  bright  mornings  especially; 
the  ventilators  should  be  opened  a  few 
inches  as  soon  as  the  sun  strikes  the 
glass  or  the  temperature  inside  has  risen 
3°  or  4";  do  not  wait  till  it  has  risen  S°or 
10°,  or  more,  and  then  put  on  a  lot  of  air 
at  once,  as  this  is  the  surest  way  pos- 
sible to  produce  mildew;  on  the  contrary 
a  gradual  rise  of  temperature  and  an  in- 
crease of  ventilation  as  fast  as  required 
till  all  the  air  possible  is  circulating  freely 
through  the  house  is  the  best  prevent- 
ive of  mildew,  and  with  reasonable, 
careful  watering  will  produce  the  firm 
solid  wood  necessary  for  the  coming 
winter's  work.  In  reducing  the  air  in 
the  afternoon  the  same  rule  should  be 
followed,  i.  e.,  reduce  it  gradually  as  the 
temperajure  inside  drops. 

Where  the  plants  have  become  well 
established,  a  very  thin  mulching  of  well 
decomposed  manure  will  help  them,  if 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  helping  the 
plants  to  build  up  a  strong,  vigorous  con- 
stitution and  preventing  them  drying  out 
at  the  roots  quite  so  rapidly,  thereby 
lessening  the  use  of  so  much  water,  thus 
producing  a  dryer  and  healthier  atmos- 
phere at  night,  which  is  very  important, 
particularly  as  the  nights  get  longer  and 
somewhat  colder.  Immediately  they  get 
cool  enough  to  produce  a  dew  on  the 
foliage  of  the  plants,  which  frequently 
occurs  even  in  early  September,  it  is  much 
safer  to  have  a  very  little  fire  heat,  even  if 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  ventilation 
on  all  night  in  conjunction  with  the  arti- 
ficial heat,  as  these  heavy  dews  if  repeated 
for  two  or  three  nights  in  succession  are 
almost  sure  to  do  irreparable  damage. 

Often  in  spring  and  fall  your  roses  may 
drop  their  young  leaves,  and  then  the 
stems  turn  brown  and  their  crop  of 
flowers  be  ruined.  The  sole  cause  of  this 
is  allowing  these  heavy  dews  to  settle  on 
them  for  two  or  three  nights  in  succession. 
Keep  a  careful  watch  for  green  fly  and 
other  insects,  and  give  them  sharp  notice 
to  quit  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  or  they 
will  soon  take  possession.  All  dead  leaves, 
weeds,  etc.,  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
seen.  This  is  one  of  the  best  prevent- 
ives of  insect  and  fungus  pests  at  all 
times.  JOH.N  N.  May. 

Summit,  N.J. 

flSHES  AND  SOOT  ON  ROSES. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  GardeniiNc,  a 
lecommendation  to  try  wood  ashes  for 
mildew  on  roses.  I  mulched  mine  as 
described,  but  did  more.  I  pulverized 
some  soot  from  a  soft  coal  fire  very  fitie, 
and  sprinkled  it  over  the  foliage  when  the 
dew  was  on  the  leaves.  It  has  completely 
cleaned  my   roses.      Xo   doubt  the  ashes 


are  good,  but  soot  seems  better.  They 
were  a  pretty  bad  case  too. caused  by  the 
muggy  hot  weather  of  July  and  lack  of 
proper  attention,  for  I  was  away  myself. 
This  may  be  no  new  thing,  but  it  may 
help  some  who  are  troubled  as  I  was. 
A.  B.  O. 
IngersoU,  Ont.,  August  20,  1896. 
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CflRYSftNTflEMUMS. 

Specimen  plants  should  not  be  pinched 
after  the  first  week  in  September  but  there 
are  many  weak  growths  and  lateral 
shoots  to  remove  before  the  regular 
disbudding  season  commences.  Any 
plants  th  t  have  not  already  received 
the  retjuired  amount  of  stakes  should 
be  seen  to  at  once  and  the  shoots 
tied  up  so  that  they  don't  split  by 
pulling  too  much  one  way;  this  can  also 
be  prevented  by  tying  with  a  string  to  the 
opposite  stake.  Use  as  few  stakes  as 
possible  and  leave  your  stakes  long  now, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  cut  them  short 
when  the  flowers  show  color.  This  is 
also  a  good  time  to  topdress  the  plants, 
and  the  giving  of  manure  water  may  be 
commenced  when  they  are  through  feed- 
ing on  the  topdressing. 

The  best  manure  for  amateurs  is  sheep, 
cow  or  chicken,  manure,  soot  and  a 
sprinkling  of  bone  dust,  but  be  careful 
about  the  chicken,  manure,  a  little  of  it 
goes  a  long  waj-.  Mix  either  with  a  lit- 
tle soil  or  mix  all  together  with  soil  and 
stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  pots  and 
apply  the  mixture  as  a  light  dressing. 

In  giving  manure  waterchange  it  every 
week,  say  first  use  cow  manure,  then 
sheep,  etc.,  and  be  sure  you  understand 
the  strength  of  the  different  materials 
used,  err  on  the  safe  side,  that  is  on  the 
weak  stimulants.  If  you  should  like  to 
try  other  fertilizers  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  a  3-inch 
potful  to  50  gallons  of  water  is  a  safe 
measure.  If  your  pots  are  troubled  with 
worms  a  little  lime  water  will  remove 
them.  For  plants  grown  to  single  stems 
(which  should  now  be  in  6-inch  pots)  do 
not  begin  to  feed  them  before  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots.  To  keep  down 
aphis  keep  plenty  of  tobacco  stems  around 
or  syringe  with  tobacco  water,  if  your 
plants  are  indoors  fumigate  them  and  keep 
turning  them  to  make  them  perfect  speci- 
mens, otherwise  they  will  grow  one- 
sided. Don't  neglect  them  once  in  water- 
ing. Syringe  them  twice  a  day  in  bright 
weather,  and  keep  plenty  of  moisture 
around  them  at  all  time  when  they  are 
growing. 

Plants  on  benches  should  now  require 
lopdressing,  a  mixture  the  same  as  used 
for  pot  plants  will  answer  first-rate  for 
them.  Every  shoot  will  require  support 
of  some  kind.  A  good  plan  is  to  run  a 
wire  over  each  row,  then  place  a  stake  to 
each  plant  and  tie  the  stake  to  the  wire 
and  tie  the  plant.  You  can  run  two  or 
more  straight  shoots  to  a  plant  but 
when  tying,  do  not  bunch  them  together; 
tie  each  shoot  separately  and  so  that 
when  you  cut  your  first  flower  you  don't 
interfere  with  "the  others  that  are  coming 
on  thesameplant.  Galvanized  wirestakes 
are  the  best;  they  make  a  fine,  clean,  firm 
job.  But  as  a  good  many  of  us  who  grow 
chrysanthemums  for  a  living  can't  aflTord 
this  we  run  a  wire  top  and  bottom  of 
each  row,  making  them  as  secure  as  pos- 
sible and  then  run  cheap  string  to  each 
shoot,  tying  to  same.  As  soon  as  the 
tying   is    finished   you  must  keep  going 


removing  all  lateral  growths,  some  varie- 
ties are  worse  than  others  and  have  to 
be  watched  more  closely;  the  worst  of 
those  are  Mrs.  WhiUdin,  G.  W.  Childs, 
Marion  Henderson  and  Viviand-Morel. 

About  this  time  some  kinds  will  be 
showing  their  crown  buds,  but  I  do  not 
recommend  this  bud  to  beginners,  but 
should  advise  where  two  or  more  shoots 
are  grown  to  a  plant  try  here  and  there 
a  crown  bud,  and  take  note  of  same  for 
future  reference.  Most  varieties  require 
plenty  of  water,  but  when  they  are  wet 
enough  at  the  roots  to  last  a  day  or  so 
(according  to  the  weather) alight  syring- 
ing will  never  do  any  harm  and  syringe 
at  least  once  a  day  in  warm  bright 
weather. 

I  may  mention  two  varieties  that  do 
best  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots,  but  they 
will  take  lots  of  syringing,  they  are 
Golden  Wedding  and  J.  H.  Troy.  You 
will  have  no  blight  if  you  handled  them 
on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots.  In  ventilat- 
ing give  all  the  air  you  can  until  ths 
first  of  October,  never  reduce  the  ventila- 
tors more  than  enough  to  keep  the  rain 
out;  if  you  keep  a  free  circulation  of  air  at 
all  times  you  will  find  less  mildew  will 
result  than  from  shutting  up  tight. 

Jersey  City.  A.  D.  Rose. 

The  Greenhouse. 


SUMMER  INDOOR  PLANTS. 

IxORAS. —  For  summer  blooming  we 
have  no  more  beautiful  plants  for  indoors 
than  ixoras;  when  they  are  well  grown 
into  good  specimens  they  are  truly  gor- 
geous. 

Allamandas. — The  species  and  varieties 
of  allamanda  can  be  grown  into  fine 
plants  indoors,  where  they  bloom  pro- 
fusely. Nearly  all  do  ecjually  well  bedded 
out  during  summer  in  a  warm  sunny  po- 
sition, where  they  will  grow  and  bloom 
freely. 

Bougainville  a  Glabra  SANDERiA>fA  is 
a  very  distinct  plant  of  fiee  blooming 
nature  and  it  makes  a  handsome  indoor 
plant. 

Dipladenias. — Lovely  indoor  plants, 
but  it  requires  care  and  knowledge  of 
plant  growth  to  do  them  well,  their  great 
beauty  well  repays  all  labor  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  them. 

Gloxinias— Are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
the  flowers  of  late  have  been  much  im- 
proved, both  in  size  and  color,  and  as 
they  are  easily  grown  they  are  among  the 
most  useful  indoor  summer  blooming 
plants  we  have. 

Anthuriums  —Andreanum,  carneum, 
Ferrierense,  with  many  hybrid  sorts  are 
distinct  and  striking  both  in  flower  and 
foliage,  while  those  grown  more  particu- 
larly for  their  foliage  as  crystalliiwm, 
Veitcbii,  IVarocqueanum, etc.,  makegrand 
and  noble  specimens. 

Caladiums. — Where  delicate  and  beau- 
tifully marked  foliage  is  desired  we  have 
no  plants  to  excel  the  fine  new  Brazilian 
caladiums.  They  should  be  grown  dur- 
ing summer  in  a  warm  moist  house. 

Alocasias. — In  these  we  have  a  class  of 
plants  of  a  truly  tropical  character,  with 
large,  massive  and  striking  foliage. 

Pandanus  or  Screw  Pine — Ba/iiistii, 
Javanica,  variegata,  Veitcbii,  etc..  are  all 
beautiful  decorative  plants  for  indoors 
during  summer  or  winter. 

Drac.bnas. — GoW/eana  I  consider  one  of 
the  best,  it  is  most  distinct;  Lindeni  and 
Massangeana  are  also  fine,  as  well  as  the 
varieties  with  colored  foliage,  and  they 
all  are  fine  decorative  plants, 
winter. 
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Crotons. —  Good  specimens  of  these 
plants,  finely  colored,  have  a  grand  effect. 
They  love  heat,  sunshine  and  moisture. 

Marantas.— In  this  family  we  have 
many  with  beautifully  marked  foliage; 
like  crotons  they  love  heat  and  moisture, 
but  only  moderate  sunshine. 

Washington,  D.  C.  John  Saul. 


THE  CONSERVftTORY  IN  SUMMER. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  visited  the 
raagn  ficent  gardens  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnc- 
well,  at  Wclk-sley,  ,1  tew  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, and  l)ecn  cliarnieil  willuhcrichfloral 
display  niaititaiiicd  a  Isuniiner  in  the  con- 
servatory attached  to  the  mansion  house. 
The  conservatory  is  a  roomy  glass  struct- 
ure in  two  compartments,  for  the  finer 
and  more  tender  plants,  and  adjoining  it 
is  an  annex  covered  by  an  awning  and 
containing  a  fairyland  of  bloom.  In  the 
following,  Mr.  Ha  ris,  Mr.  Hunnewell's 
veteran  gardener,  tells  us  what  he  uses  in 
this  decoration. 

"The  conservatory  annexed  to  Mr. 
Hunnewell's  residence  we  usually  fill 
about  the  20th  of  April,  and  in  it  besides 
the  usual  display  of  palms,  dracaenas,etc. 
we  concentrate  all  the  orchids  we  may 
have  in  bloom  at  a  time,  say  some  four  or 
five  hundred  plants.  About  the  15th  of 
May.  season  permitting,  the  annex, 
which  you  are  aware  is  covered  with  an 
awning,  the  building  itself  50x20  leet,  we 
usually  fill  with  azaleas,  rhododendrons 
and  deciduous  shrubs  in  bloom,  such  as 
deutzias,  viburnums,  roses  and  hydran- 
geas; in  addition  to  these  of  course  we  re- 
c|uire  ornamental  foliage  plants  for  effect. 
When  June  comes,  these  are  somewhat 
changed  to  give  place  to  specimen  plants 
of  geraniums,  pelargoniums,  calceolarias 
and  various  varieties  of  lilies,  and  as  the 
season  advances  large  specimen  plants  of 
rhyncospermums,  clerodendrons,  fuchsias, 
etc.  and  sundry  other  plants.  We  grow 
((uite  a  lot  of  Canterbury  bells,  foxgloves, 
snapdragons,  achiraenes  and  gloxinias 
for  effect.  .\11  the  above  give  us  usually 
a  good  show  until  alter  the  middle  of 
July.  You  will  thus  see  it  is  not  rare  or 
expensive  plants  we  require  but  things 
that  will  make  a  show.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  season  till  about  the  15th 
of  September  the  structure  s  filled  with 
fine  foliage  plants  such  as  palms,  dra- 
ca;nas,  crotons,  ficus,  ferns  and  euryas, 
with  some  fine  araucarias,  etc. 

Wellesley,  Mass.  F.  L.  Hakkis. 


Watering  sticcuLENTS  in  si'.mmer.— E. 
0.  N.,  asks:  "Should  Agave,  Aloe.  Ha- 
worthea  and  Crassifolia  be  watered  or 
not  in  summer?"  Ans.  Crass;7b/;a being 
a  specific  and  not  a  generic  name  we  can- 
not tell  what  plants  you  refer  to  under 
that  name,  but  shall  assume  that  you 
mean  Crassula,  which  also  is  a  genus  of 
succulents.  In  these  fourgenera  we  have 
in  a  general  way,  two  distinct  classes  of 
plants,  namely  the  agaves  are  mostly 
American,  and  the  other  three  South 
African.  American  plants  as  a  rule  grow 
in  summer  and  are  comparatively  inact- 
ive in  winter;  South  African  plants  grow 
in  winter  and  spring  and  are  compara- 
tively inactive  in  late  summer  and  fall, 
but  of  course  our  cultural  conditions 
modify  their  inclinations  considerably. 
.\gaves  enjoy  full  sunshine  at  all  times, 
the  others  like  a  little  shade  from  hot 
sunshine,  but  we  have  them  all  growing 
in  the  open.  When  growing  them  either 
in  pots  or  planted  out  we  would  never  let 
them  get  extra  dry  in  summer,  but  even 
in  winter  we  wouldn't  keep  them  dust 
dry  at  the  root,  but  we  would  keep  them 


quite  dry  overhead.  Aloes  are  in  best 
bloom  in  February  and  March,  hence 
should  get  a  fair  amount  of  water  then, 
for  they  start  to  grow  fi-eely  about  that 
time. 


Aquatics. 


WflTBR  LILIES. 

There  isn't  a  morecharming  spot  in  the 
garden  than  the  water  lilv  pond,  in  it  we 
have  flowers  every  day  of  the  summer 
and  everj'  night  also.  The  size,  form,  and 
color  of  the  blossoms  of  the  different  nym- 
pha;as  themselves  would  give  us  variety 
enough,  but  they  are  not  alone,  we  have 
uelumbiums,  and  a  host  of  other  little 
plants  all  a-bloom,such  as  water  poppies, 
floating  hearts,  Indian  snowflakes.  and 
arrow  leaf. 

HARDV  NYMPH.*:aS. 

,\mong  the  finest  are 

iV.  alba,  pure  white,  free  blooming. 

N.  alba  var.  candidissima,  the  largest 
of  the  white  flowered  sorts. 

N.  odorata,  our  fragrant  wild  one. 

N.  odorata  var.  exquisita,  a  darker 
colored  flower  than  that  of  A',  odorata 
rosea. 

N.  odoratavar.Caroliniana,  flesh  color, 
ver_v  fine  flower,  and  a  profuse  bloomer. 
For  best  results  th;  roots  should  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible. 

N  odorata  var.  sulphitrea,  lemon  yel- 
low, the  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stems 
held  well  up  out  ol  the  water,  it  is  very 
f  ee  blooming,  and  a  mo>t  desirable  sort. 

N.  Mailiacea  Cbromatella  still  holdsits 
own  as  the  best  of  the  yellow  flowered 
nymphjeas,  and  the  blos»onis  are  large 
and  borne  profusely. 

N.  Marliacea  carnea.  a  fine  light  pink 
flower  of  good  size,  but  in  small  collec- 
tions if  you  get  the  next  one  you  can 
afford  to  omit  this  one,  which  is  only  a 
pale  colored  form  of  the  other. 

N.  Marliacea  var.  rosea,  the  best  deep 
pink  flowered  lily  we  have  and  very  pro- 
i'use. 

.V.  Marliacea  var.  albida  is  a  good 
white  flower  of  large  size. 

N.  tuberosa  var.  rosea,  is  a  new  and 
extra  fine  variety.  The  blossom  is  large 
and  stands  up  out  of  the  water  some 
inches,  and  the  sepals  being  reflexed  gives 
the  flowers  a  very  distinct  appearance. 
The  color  of  the  blooms  is  flesh  pink,  and 
the  variety  is  very  free  blooming. 

N.  Mexicana,  3'ellow  flower,  should  be 
in  every  collection.  It  is  quite  hardy  at 
Washington  but  its  roots  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  restricted  space  in  the  pond,  as 
they  send  out  long  runners  ending  with 
a  new  crown,  so  that  very  soon  a  clump 
would  spread  over  a  large  area. 

N.  Laydekeri  rosea  still  holds  its  own 
as  one  of  the  best,  most  distinct  and  pro- 
fiise  of  lilies,  still  one  good  clump  of  it  is 
enough. 

iV.  Helviola  must  not  be  omitted,  for  it 
is  the  freest  bloomer  we  have,  and  a  little 
beauty  too. 

Theroots  of  hardy  nymphasas  should 
be  left  undisturbed  as  much  as  possible, 
don't  divide  them  till  they  begin  to 
crowd  or  bunch  up,  that  is  still  the  leaves 
begin  to  crowd  up  so  much  about  the 
center  of  the  plant,  rising  up  out  of  the 
water;  where  the  plant  reaches  this  stage 
it  should  be  divided,  else  many  ol  the 
blossoms  will  be  hidden  out  of  sight 
among  the  leaves.  Where  they  are  grown 
in  half  barrels  they  should  be  separated 
every  second  year.  But  wherever  practi- 
cable, all  hardy  lilies  should  be  planted 
out  in   a  pond   or  tank    when    we  get  a 


thriftier  growth  and  larger  blossoms 
than  from  tubs.  But  one  must  be  sure 
not  to  plant  out  such  varieties  as  N. 
Mexicana,  N.  flava,  and  N.  tuberosa  un- 
restricted or  they'll  run  over  everything, 
they  are  so  far  and  quick  spreading. 

NKM'MDIUMS. 

Are  also  hardy  with  us  in  Washington. 
We  have  several  kinds  of  them  but  the 
best  of  all  is  a  seedling  raised  here  and 
which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  at  Boston,  last  fall.  The  color  of 
the  flower  is  a  deep  rose,  and  the  color 
deepens  with  age  instead  of  gets  lighter, 
as  is  the  case  wi  th  N.  speciosum,  and  it  is 
equally  as  free  flowering  as  is  the  latter. 

TENDER  NVMPH.1:aS. 

Of  course  b5'  tender  I  mean  those  whose 
roots  we  have  to  bring  indoors  and  keejj 
in  warmish  quarters  in  winter,  but  all  are 
planted  or  set  out  of  doors  in  summer, 
treatment  they  enjoy  very  much.  Nyni- 
phwa  O'Marana  is  by  fair  the  best  of  the 
night  blooming  ones  and  exceedingly  free 
flowering,  the  blooms  are  9  to  12  inches 
across,  of  a  beautiful  rosy  pink  when  it 
first  opens,  changing  darker  with  age.  It 
might  be  called  a  pink  dentata,  but  the 
flower  having  more  substance  than  that 
of  the  latter  stands  better  when  cut.  [And 
it  is  the  best  and  most  reliable  winter 
blooming  nymphaja  of  any  sort  we  have 
ever  grown.— Kd.] 

A',  dentata  is  still  the  best  white  of  the 
night  bloomers. 

N.  Devoniensis,  deep  pink,  should  be  in 
every  collection  for  its  splendid  flowers 
and  free  blooming  nature. 

AT.  Kewensis  is  good  where  an  extensive 
collection  is  kept,  but  for  the  small  pond 
or  tank  we  may  omit  it.  The  color  of  its 
flowers,  as  trown  here,  is  verv  pale  pinU 
with  a  decided  purple  tint  in  it. 

Passing  to  the  day-blooming  tender 
varieties 

N.  Zanzibarensis  still  holds  sway  as  the 
best  dark  blue. 

N.  Zanzibarensis  var.  azurea  — There  are 
some  fine  forms  of  this  in  cultivation  now: 
we  have  several  of  them  here  of  a  fine 
azure  blue,  but  unless  we  propagate  them 
from  the  root  w  shall  get  back  to  the 
Hght  colored  forms  of  Zanzibarensis  seed- 
lings. 

Of  A'.  Zanzibarensis  var.  rosea  w  ■  have 
a  beautiful  dark  colored  variety,  quite  as 
dark  as  A'.  Devoniensis  and  unlike  any  of 
the  former  dark  varieties  of  Zanzibarensis 
rosea. 

X.  palcberrima.  commonly  called  the 
blue^racj7/s  is  a  very  desirable  lily.  We 
have  it  here  ranging  from  the  blue  of  A'. 
gigantea  to  the  dark  blue  ot  .V.  Zanzi- 
barensis, and  the  flowers  rise  up  out  of 
the  water  12  to  15  inches  and  on  stifl" 
stems.  The  distinctive  features  of  this 
lily  are  its  long  stiff  flower  stems,  pointed 
petals,  and  great  profusion. 

A',  gracilis  you  want  for  its  12-incli 
flower  stems  if  for  nothing  else.  Among 
our  hardy  lilies  we  have  better  white 
lilies  that  bloom  in  the  day  time  than 
this  is,  but  none  that  is  borne  on  long 
stifl' stems  like  those  of  gracilis. 

■^-  gigantea  as  a  blue-flowered  water 
lily  is  still  unmatched,  its  flowers  are  of 
the  most  beautiful  satiny  blue  color,  with 
yellow  silk-like  stamens  that  givea  charm 
to  this  nvmph.-ea  that  is  possessed  bv  no 
other.  [By  far  the  loveliest  of  all  blue- 
flowered  pond  lilies,  big  flowered  but 
refinei.  and  elegant,  and  the  plant  is  easy 
to  grow  and  of  extravagant  profusion. 
—Ed.]  Peter  Bissett. 

Twin  Oaks,  Washington,  D.  C,  August 
0,  1896. 
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A  Floral  Plow.— At  a  recent  flower 
exhibition  in  Cleveland  we  saw  a  plow— 
full-.size — made  of  flowers,  also  an  um- 
brella and  other  flower-lined  mon- 
strosities. But  they  were  woefully 
out  of  place.  Instead  of  beinir  spread 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Society  of  .\merican 
Florists,  it' is  out  in  a  field  to  scare  the 
crows  they  should  have  been  set. 

AyuATic  Pla.nts.  — Look  over  your 
ponds  and  tanks  and  carefully  note  how 
you  areofl  for  the  different  kinds  of  plants, 
and  label  each  kind  distinctly  and  securely. 
See  that  you  have  some  seed  pods  secured 
of  Nymphsea  Zanzibarensis  and  any  oth- 
ers you  wish  to  save;  a  good  way  to  save 
the  "seed  is  to  tie  the  heads  in  thin  muslin 
or  mosquito  netting  bags  so  that  when 
the  heads  open  and  distribute  -he  seed  it 
will  be  retained  in  the  bags  instead  of 
scattered  abroad  over  the  surface  of  the 
water. 


AflK  AVY  OUESTIONS  you  please  about  planW 
Bowers  frultsrvegetables  or  other  practical  gardening 
mailers.    We  will  take  pleasure  In 

SEND  ca  Notes  of  your  experie 


u  gardening 
others  may  1 


euMghtened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

send  D8  PHOTOGKAPHS  OB  SKETCHES  Of 

Bowers  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,     -     • 
horticultural  applVances  that  -""  "■" 
graved  for  oakdbning. 


Lift  and  pot  vock  wi.nter  plants.— 
There  is  nothing  whatever  gained  by  let- 
ting our  winter-blooming  plants  that  are 
still  planted  out  of  doors  stay  there  any 
longer,  get  them  lifted  and  potted  or 
planted  out  in  greenhouse  benches  as  the 
case  may  be.  Among  these  plants  may 
be  mentioned  carnations,  libonias,  eupa- 
toriuni,  stevia,  Solaimm  capsicastrum, 
CONTENTS.  bouvardia,  cbrvsanthemum,  begonia, ces- 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  trum,  and  the  fike. 

Miss  Eshleman's  residence.  Fresno  Cat  (lUus)  369 
Walks  and  drives  in  private  grounds     .       .   .  ,S70  Lift    and    POT    VOIR    CACTL— We  have 

Books  on  landscape  gardening 370       always   had    the   best    success  with  cacti 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  whcu  wc  planted   them  out  of  doors  in 

R«t"1'rJ«  foJ^«'?eet'pi'anting.  ...::::     sV"       summer,  and  lifted  and  potted  them  early 

Hardy  vines  for  small  gardens -372       ;„  September,  before  there  was   danger  ot 

Good  shrubs-for  small  gardens      .       ^..—-"^       the  cold  nights  and  rains  doing  them  any 
T„d«   best    evergreen    shrubs   for    -outhern^^^        ^^^^^^^       ^^S     ,.^^,^   ^^^^.^^    ^^^^.     ^^^^_ 

California  white  fir  (illus.)        37.3  miliaria,  etc.,  I  are  far  more  easily  spotted 

Pruning  shrubs  373  by  rain,  and  damp  cold   nights   than  the 

%t^l  o*fCus?.  ^I'^'V  ...      .;;::.  37^  others  and  we  had  better  begin   with  it. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN.  Get  thcm  uudcr  cover,  be  this  a  frame  or 

Summer  outdoor  plants     .  374  a  stoop,  or  in  a  greenhouse.     Before   pot- 

^;?d'y'?Lfnn1Ifs  for  theYow?r  garden  !  :  i     lit  ting  thern  look  out  for  mealy  bugs  about 

KulalmWonica  (illus.)  .  .  ...  374  their  roots,  and  if  YOU  find  any  be  sure  to 

Mignonette,  asters  and  geraniums 37o  clean  them  a  wav.     In  the  greenhouse  this 

Wintering  hydrangeasland  hibisais     .      ■  •  ■  "?  pest  is  athome  everywhere,  but  on  inside 

SSd'sweet'pea"'"'  .  •.  .  ■.  '.  •- '.  ■.  :  l  :  l  •.  375  plants  it  prefers  the  "root. 

The  rose  house  in  September :!7tj  XHE    NEW    MaLTA  SqlASH  which   was 

Ashes  and  soot  on  roses 37t)  illustrated  and   described  in  Gardening, 

,u       ^"■*^'^^^™^'«°«^-                   .„B  pagelOS,  December  15. '95,  and  of  which 

Chrysanthemums^.^  .^^^^.^^^^^^ We  got  seed  for  trial  from  Mr.  Wood  is 

Summer  indoor  planu        376  now  in  vigorous  growth;  we  have  it  in 

The  conservatory  in  summer                .   .             377  j^^j.^    ^.la^    ggji    where   it    is    allowed    to 

Watering  succulents  in  i-ummer .i,7  ^^^^^^    j^^^.    ^^   ^^^   ground,  and  in  good 

Water  lilies.        .  ^^''."'" 377  soil  where  we  have  trained  it  to  cover  an 

MusHKooMs.  old  apple  tree,  but  in  neither  case  has  it 

Mushrooms  growing  in  a  cold  cellar  (illus.)  .  .  37S  set  a  good  crop   of  fruit,  and  it  is  SO  late 

Mushrooms  in  thf  cellar .     3,,)  that  none  of  the  (ruit  it  has  set  can  ripen 

Hruit  trees  for  an  amat''eur-'^s''ga''rden 379  with    US    before    frost.     It   evidently    rc- 

Kruit  trees  for  Toronto 380  quires  a  more  southern  chmate. 

The  lawn      •'^S'^  LET     THE     ALTH.«AS      RUN      LOOSE.— In 

Gordon  Park  the  other  day  we  noticed  a 
lot  of  althfeas  in  bloom  in  front  of  belts 
and  groups  of  trees,  they  had  been  cut  in 
hard  last  winter  and  are  now  thick 
headed  specimens.  Now  this  is  all  right 
in  the  garden  or  in  some  cases  in  shrub- 
berv,  but  out  in  a  broad  park  and  form- 
ing" the  marginal  planting  in  front  of 
graceful  trees  the  stiff'ness  of  clipping 
marred  the  effect;  had  the  plants  been 
left  unpruned  and  to  assume  a  long,  wav- 
ing contour,  the  efiect  would  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  environment.  But 
althaeas  are  hard  things  to  use  in  natural 
plantings  in  parks  anywhere. 


Beddinc.  PLANTS  have  increased  greatly 
in  good  looks  since  a  week  because  we 
have  had  dry  weather;  all  of  the  plants 
are  growing  better  and  blooming  better, 
and  the  foliage  plants  are  coloring  better 
than  they  were  during  the  wet  weather. 
Get  in  cuttings  of  everything  you  wish  to 
save  stock  of,  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
delaying  this  work  any  longer;  try  to 
have  well  rooted  plants  before  winter 
sets  in.  Geraniums  of  all  bedding  kinds, 
coleus,  iresines,  altemantheras,  stevia, 
heliotrope,  ageratum,  double  feverfew, 
and  the  like  will  strike  freely  now.  If  we 
get  up  a  good  stock  of  young  plants 
there  will  be  no  need  of  lifting  and  saving 
a  lot  of  the  old  ones  from  the  beds,  and 
having  a  full  stock  of  young  plants  on 
hand  and  under  cover'  early  is  a  good 
precaution  against  early  frosts. 


Vines  about  the  house.— Look  at  our 
front  page  picture,  isn't  it  suggestive? 
Ten  vears  ago  that  house  was  built  on  a 
sterile  sand  bed,  behold  it  to-day.  What 
a  cheerful,  homey,  happy  feeling   its  lu.xii- 


riance  of  vines  inspires.  We  needn't  credit 
this  to  the  glorious  climate  of  California, 
we  can  go  to  Boston,  Pittsburg  or 
Chicago  and  get  the  same  effect.  Virginia 
creeper,  akebia,  actinidia,  fragrant  grape 
pine,  wistaria,  trumpet  creeper  and  pipe 
pine  will  climlj  as  high  here  and  in  as 
short  a  time  as  is  shown  on  that  building, 
then  why  don't  we  have  more  of  it? 
Every  vins  here  mentioned  is  hardy. 
Make  good  preparation  for  their  roots, 
and  plant  the  vines,  and  give  them  sup- 
ports to  climb  on.  and  help  them  a  little, 
and  they  will  do  the  rest  themselves. 
Pure  laziness  is  the  key  to  the  external 
nakedness  of  our  homes  we  would  all 
like  to  have  the  ,"nes  if  thev'dgrow  up  of 
themselves  and  in  a  night  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  but  we  ■.  an't  be  bothered  to  either 
plant  them  or  care  forthem should  others 
set  them  out.  Now  step  out  of  your  half- 
hearted efforts  and  get  a  move  on,  and  do 
something  to  make  your  homes  the  pride 
of  your  children  and  your  neighbors  and 
attractive  to  the  humming  birds. 

What  is  crab  gra.ss?— W.  C.  Egan  of 
Chicago  asks.  "What  is  the  botanical 
name  of  the  crab-grass,  as  known  in  this 
country?  At  the  World's  Fair,  in  the 
e.vhibition  of  pestiferous  weeds  crab-grass 
was  labeled  Panicuw  sanguinale.  In  a 
dictionary  of  English  names  of  plants  by 
Wm.  Miller,  'crab-grass'  or  crab  weed  is 
given  as  Polygonum  Aviculare.  A  writer 
in  a  recent  number  of  a  paper  devoted  to 
floriculture  speaks  of  'Scutch  grass'  or 
'Bermuda  grass'  under  the  name  of  Cyno- 
don  dactylon,  the  habits  of  which  as  he 
described"  them  are  similar  to  that  grass 
which  I  understand  is  known  as  crab- 
grass  "  The  crab-grass  of  your  garden, 
this  park,  and  elsewhere  in  North  Amer- 
ica is  what  you  found  at  the  World's  Fair 
and  the  na'me  there  given  is  the  proper 
name  of  it. 


Mushrooms. 


MUSHROOM  GROWING  IN  ft  COLD  CBLLflR. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  amateur 
who  has  a  cellar  under  his  barn  or  out- 
house to  grow  a  few  mushrooms  in  it 
for  his  family,  providing  the  cellar  is  dry 
and  that  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  24°.  I  grew  a  fine  crop  of  mush- 
rooms in  such  a  cellar  last  winter.  Out 
of  a  bed  twenty-three  long  by  four  feet 
wide  I  picked"  between  90  and  100 
])Ounds  of  the  finest  mushrooms,  weighing 
them  alter  the  stems  were  cut  off.  The 
bed  was  made  up  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber and  spawned  eight  days  later,  and 
the  first  mushrooms  were  cut  on  the  11th 
of  February,  and  at  that  time  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  was  28°,  and  it  went 
often  down  as  low  as  22°,  but  by  a  little 
extra  covering  a  good  crop  was  raised. 
To  the  amateur  who  would  like  to  trv 
and  grow  a  few  mushrooms  I  will  tell 
him  how  I  made  up  that  bed  and  took 
care  of  it. 

1  went  to  the  manure  pile  and  got  a  lot 
of  long  strawy  manure  which  was  i|uitc 
wet  and  threw  it  all  together  into  a  pile 
in  much  the  same  way  as  one  would  get 
a  lot  of  hot  bed  manure  together;  after  1 
had  enough  I  turned  it  over  every  other 
day  till  the  rank  heat  had  left  it,  then  it 
was  ready  for  the  bed.  Also  in  the  morn- 
ings I  went  into  the  horse  stable  and  got 
a  lot  of  pure  horse  manure,  shaking  out 
most  of  the  long  straw.  This  1  gathered 
until  I  had  enough  to  put  a  layer  four 
inches  deep  over  the  strawy  manure.     In 
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this  clean  horse  manure  I  put  one  load  of 
soil  to  three  of  manure,  and,  like  the 
strawy  mai  ure,  kept  it  turned  over  often 
to  keep  it  from  burning  aud  drying  out. 
1  made  a  sort  of  a  box  bed  in  the  floor  of 
hemlock  boards,  making  the  bed  twenty 
inch  s  high.  The  strawy  manure  was 
then  put  in  the  bottom  and  tramped  well 
down,  nine  inches  of  it.  then  four  inches 
of  the  clean  manure  mixed  with  soil  on 
the  top.  This  was^left  for  a  few  days  till 
the  teirperature  of  the  bed  had  declined 
to  ;(r>°.  The  bed  was  then  spawned,  put- 
ting the  pieces  of  spawn  abput  nine  inches 
apart.  A  good  size  to  make  the  spawn  is 
to  cut  a  I  ake  in  about  fifteen  pieces.  I 
put  the  spawn  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep  into  the  manure  bed.  After  the  bed 
was  spawned  1  went  over  it  again  and 
firmed  it  well  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 
The  bed  was  then  allowed  to  stand  in  this 
way  foreight  days,  when  1  put  on  a  layer 
of  soil  an  inch  deep  all  over  it  and  firmed 
it  down  with  a  spade;  that  finished  the 
work.  I  then  got  some  straw  and  filled 
in  the  rest  of  the  bed.  The  bed  being 
twenty  inches  deep  that  left  an  empty 
space  of  about  six  inches  over  the  straw. 
I  put  some  boards  over  it  and  left  it  in 
that  way  for  six  weeks;  the  straw  wa.s 
then  cleaned  off  and  lath  strips  nailed 
across  the  bed  to  let  the  boards  rest  upon. 
The  boards  were  then  put  over  the  bed 
as  close  as  they  could  be  placed  and  some 
old  bags  put  over  the  boards  so  that  the 
frost  could  not  get  near  the  bed.  After 
the  first  crop  was  taken  a  layer  of  soil 
mixed  with  old  cow  manure  from  an  old 
pasture  and  put  through  a  half  inch  sieve 
was  put  on;  justenough  to  cover  the  bed. 
Mushrooms  seem  to  like  cow  manure  for 
a  top  dressing,  as  I  tried  part  of  the  bed 
with  soil  alone  and  the  other  part  mixed 
with  cow  manure,  and  by  far  the  best 
crop  was  taken  off  where  the  cow  manure 
was.  I  tried  this  in  ditTercnt  ways  and 
found  that  the  crop  did  best  where  the 
soil  and  cow  manure  was  used  for  a  top 
dressing.  Of  this  bed  there  were  seven 
spurts  or  crops  cut,  and  the  little  snap 
shot  picture  I  send  you  was  taken  when 
the  fourth  crop  was  past  its  best. 

The  house  was  kept  very  dry,  that  is  to 
say  no  water  was  allowed  to  spill  on  the 
floor  while  we  were  watering  the  beds. 


Beds  in  a  cold  cellar  do  not  need  a  great 
deal  of  water.  I  only  watered  mine  after 
each  top  dressing,  but  when  I  did  water 
it  I  gave  it  a  good  one,  using  a  fine  spray 
for  the  purpose.  If  your  cellar  is  large  a 
good  way  is  to  put  a  load  of  hot  manure 
on  the  floor.  This  raises  a  nice  moist 
heat.  Next  winter  I  mean  to  keep  a  load 
of  it  on  the  floor  of  my  cellar  all  the  time, 
renewing  it  as  the  heat  declines.  In  cold 
cellars  very  little  air  is  needed  before  the 
warm  days  of  spring  come,  then  I  give 
plenty  of  it.  If  your  manure  gets  too  dry 
before  3'ou  make  up  yovir  beds  don't  be 
afraid  to  put  the  hose  on  to  it,  as  dry 
manure  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  moist 
manure.  I  always  give  each  barrowful 
of  manure  a  pail  of  water  as  I  bring  it 
out  of  the  stable,  and  this  seems  to  make 
it  right.  Be  sure  when  you  pick  a  crop 
that  you  pick  it  clean;  if  there  are  any 
dead  mushrooms  pick  them  out  by  the 
roots,  then  top-dress  the  bed.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  your  manure  together  before 
cold  weather  comes;  it  will  help  you  out 
greatly.  I  made  up  my  first  bed  the  25th 
of  .\ugust;  I  expect  to  be  able  to  pick 
mushrooms  bj'  the  end  of  October. 

David  Fkasek. 

Mountain  Side  Farm,  Mahwah,  \.  J. 


Mushrooms  in  the  Cellar. — P.  W.  S., 
Kansas  City,  writes:  "I  have  now  taken 
(Gardening  for  two  years,  and  have  be- 
come a  little  interested  in  the  mushroom 
articles,  and  want  to  try  my  hand  at  it 
this  fall,  provided  I  can.  I  have  a  cellar 
about  18x.35  feet  under  the  dwelling,  and 
have  thought  of  using  this,  but  my  wife 
is  afraid  it  will  be  unhealthy,  and  before 
going  further  into  the  matter  1  wish  to 
know  whether  such  will  be  the  case.  It 
never  freezes  in  the  cellar  and  would  be  a 
good  place  if  there  is  no  danger  from 
living  over  the  beds."  Aos.  This  subject 
is  handled  in  our  book.  "Mushrooms; 
How  to  Grow  Them,"  If  the  manure  is 
properlj-  prepared  before  it  is  put  into  the 
cellar  there  will  be  no  offensive  odor  from 
it,  neither  will  it  be  unhealthy.  But  don't 
introduce  rank,  fresh,  hot  manure  into 
your  house  cellar.  Prepare  the  manure 
in  a  shed  or  elsewhere  away  from  the 
house,   and  when  it  is  ready  for  building 


into  beds  spread  it  out  to  cool,  then  bring 
it  into  the  cellar  and  make  up  the  beds 
with  it.  After  the  beds  are  cased  with 
earth  there  can  not  be  anything  offensive 
emitted  from  them. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 


FRUIT    TREES  FOR  AN  fllHflTEUR'S   GARDEN. 

No  more  difficult  task  can  \k  assigned 
one  than  to  formulate  an  infallible  list  of 
fruits  for  the  entire  country.  It  is  the  one 
subject  upon  which  fruit  growers  in  dilfcr- 
ent  sectionscan  not  agree.  The  following, 
however,  may  be  depended  upon  in  most 
districts  of  the  Middle  States  as  com 
bining  good  quality  with  reliability  in 
producing  crops: 

FOR   TWELVE   APPLES. 

In  the  proportion  of  three  summer, 
three  autumn  and  six  winter,  a  good  sug- 
gestive list  might  be  given  as  follows: 

Yellow  I  ransparent,one  of  the  Russian 
varieties,  heads  the  list  for  earllness.  It 
is  a  pleasant  juicy  fruit  of  medium  size, 
and  commences  bearing  at  an  early  age. 
Red  Astrachan  is  now  too  well  known  to 
describe,  but  its  fine  size,  beautiful  red 
color,  and  rich  acid  flavor  entitles  it  to 
extensive  notice.  Early  Harvest  is  another 
po])ular  old  apple  of  undoubted  merit, 
with  a  handsome  yellow  skin,  pleasant 
sprightly  flavor,  and  abundant  crops. 

For  autumn  the  Gravenstein  must  not 
be  omitted  in  any  list.  It  is  large,  showv, 
with  a  fine  sub-acid  flavor,  and  is  alto- 
gether first  class.  Thejefferis  is  simplv 
unsurpassed  by  any  fruit  of  its  season. 
In  size  rather  large,  prettily  striped,  very 
rich,  tender  and  juicy,  the  Maiden's 
Blush  is  an  old  popular  variety  of  uii 
doubted  excellence,  succeeding  well  every- 
where. Its  cooking  qualities  are  also  of 
the  best.  Skin  yellow  with  a  bright  red 
cheek. 

For  winter,  we  must  of  course  stai  t 
with  the  well  known  Baldwin,  although 
the  fruit  is  liable  to  drop  before  the 
proper  picking  season.  However  its  pro- 
ductiveness, good  quality,  fine  appear- 
ance and  long  ke, ping  quality,  render  it 
indispensable.  Ben  Davis  is'  the  great 
apple  for  the  south  and  west,  as  well  as 
being  profitable  in  the  eastern  states.  Its 
large  size,  handsome  striped  skin,  and 
good  quality  make  it  very  popular  where 
known.  In  the  Smokehouse  we  have  a 
Pennsylvania  fruit  that  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Large  and  beautiful,  with  a  rich 
flavor,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  surjiass. 
The  York  Imperial  is  another  Pennsyl- 
vania apple  that  always  does  well,  and 
so  far  as  known  succeeds  well  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  It  is  of  large  size, 
white  shaded  with  crimson,  with  a  firm] 
crisp,  juicy  flesh  and  sub-acid  flavor.  It 
keeps  well  into  spring.  Grime's  Golden  is 
not  so  well  known  as  its  merits  deserve. 
.\lthough  only  of  medium  size,  its  rich 
golden-yellow  color,  crisp,  tender,  juiev 
flesh  and  peculiar  aroma,  combine  to 
make  it  one  of  our  very  best  winter 
appl  s.  For  the  sixth  variety  of  late 
keepers  I  should  select  persoiiallv  the 
Dickinson,  having knownit  well  for'manv 
years.  Size  very  large,  beautifully  streaked 
with  red,  with  a  mild  sub-acid  "agreeable 
flavor.  The  other  candidate  for  this 
position  would  possibly  be  Paragon  or 
Arkansas  Black,  which  closely  resembles 
the  old  Winesap,  and  keeps  well  until 
.\pril.  It  is  very  vigorous,  hardy  and 
])roduetive. 

FOR   TEN   varieties  OF   PEARS, 

Ripening  from  early  to  late  in  the  season , 
the  Manning's  Elizabeth  although  small 
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in  size,  combines  many  excellent  proper- 
ties. Very  beautiftil,  sweet  and  sprightly 
and  bears  well.  Claop's  Favorite,  re- 
sembling the  Bartlett,  is  next  in  order, 
and  for  reliability  combined  with  beauty 
and  good  quality,  should  have  a  place  in 
every  list.  The  "well  known  Bartlett  com- 
pletes'our  list  of  three  summer  pears,  and 
isjustly  entitled  to  be  classed  as  the  most 
valuable  andjreliable  variety  in  the  entire 
catalogue  of  fruits. 

In  the  autumn  varieties  Anjou  perhaps 
heads  the  list.  It  combines  the  excell- 
ence of  large  size,  attractive  appearance, 
with  perfumed  buttery  melting  flesh. 
Ripening  late  also^makesiit  very  valuable, 
as  its  season  is  usually  Irom  October  to 
December.  Idaho,  one  of  the  promising 
new  pears,  is  certainly  worthy  of  an  ex- 
tensive trial.  It  is  so  large,  beautiful, 
and  excellent  in  quality,  combined  with 
extreme  hardiness  and  productiveness, 
that  for  an  early  autumn  variety,  it  may 
be  embraced  in  our  list.  The  Kiefler, 
although  bitterly  denounced  as  worthless 
has  gradually  worked  its  way  into  popu- 
lar favor  on  its  own  merits.  Although 
not  a  first  class  fruit  it  is  unsurpassed  tor 
canning,  and  is  so  hardy  and  reliable  that 
every  garden  should  possess  at  least  one 
tree.  The  old-time  Sc^ckel  remains  at  the 
head  of  all  pears  for  its  matchless  flavor, 
and  when  well  grown  and  properly 
ripened  for  its  decided  beauty.  Rather 
small  in  size,  it  certainly  compensates  the 
grower  by  its  other  first  class  qualities. 
Vermont  Beautj'  is  certainly  at  the  head 
of  new  candidates  for  popular  favor.  Of 
medium  size,  great  beauty,  delicious 
quality,  verv  productive  and  a  good 
keeper.  The' Rutter  might  well  be  classed 
as  an  early  winter  pear,  as  it  keeps  well, 
is  of  large' size,  yellowish  russet  in  color, 
iuicy,  melting  and  slightly  vinous.  Very 
good  in  quality. 

For  winter,  perhaps  the  Lawrence  is 
the  most  reliable  and  best,  especially  for 
those  who  are  partial  to  a  sweet  fruit. 
It  is  not  large,  of  a  light  yellow  color, 
battery,  rich  and  aromatic. 

THREE   CHERRIES. 

( )ut  of  the  long  list  of  valuable  cherries, 
il  is  indeed  diflicult  to  select  three  that 
are  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  family.  How- 
ever, all  things  considered,  the  Napoleon 
for  dessert  is  about  as  valuable  as  any. 
Of  large  size,  white  with  red  cheek,  and 
a  firm,  juicy  sweet  flesh.  It  is  very  re- 
liable and  prolific  everywhere.  Early 
Richmond  for  cooking  purposes  can  not 
well  be  excelled.  It  is  enormously  pro- 
ductive, comes  quickly  into  bearing  and 
is  entirely  hard}',  .\iiother  tart  cherry  is 
the  Montmorency,  resembling  the  pre- 
ceding in  many  ways,  but  earlier  and 
larger.     It  is  very  productive  and  fine. 

KOR  TWO   PLUMS. 

It  will  be  as  well  recommend  what  is 
known  as  the  "Japan"  section,  owing  to 
their  reliability,  hardiness  and  produc- 
tiveness. Among  these  the  Abundance,  a 
large  showy  variety  ripening  early  in 
.\ugust,  is  perhaps  about  the  best.  The 
Burbank  is  a  good  second,  maturing 
c hiring  the  last  of  August. 
PEACHES. 

In  ;i  selection  of  fine  peaches  for  general 
cultivation  for  family  use  the  following 
may  be  recommended;  Early  Rivers  is 
about  as  good  as  any  of  the  very  early 
varieties,  although  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  later  kinds.  Stump-the-World  is 
beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  finest  peaches 
known.  Its  large  size,  beautiful  appear- 
ance and  excellent  (juality  are  unsurpassed. 
Crawford's  Lateis  an  old  popular  variety 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  for  the 
amateur's  garden.    Globe  is  one  of  the 


newer  peaches,  resembling  the  preceding, 
but  if  possible  even  more  valuable.  The 
Smock  for  a  very  late  variety  must  always 
be  embraced  in  the  smallest  list.  It  is  so 
enormouslf  productive  and  reliable,  that 
no  collection  is  complete  without  it. 

JOSIAH  HOOPES. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  '96. 


FRUIT  TREES  FOR  TORONTO. 

We  cangrow  very  good  fruit  hereabouts 
and  take  pride  in  having  a  supply  all  the 
year  round,  fresh  in  its  season,  and  canned 
and  preserved  at  all  times.  I  find  the 
following  varieties  are  very  satisfactory 
for  family  use: 

APPLES. 

For  Summer.— Yellow  Transparent, 
Duchess    of  Oldenburg. 

For  Autumn. — Alexander,  Gravenstein. 

For  Il'/nter.— Golden  Russet.  Ontario, 
Ben  Davis,  Hubbardson's  Nonsuch. 


PEARS. 
Summer. — Clapp's     Favorite 


'.itiai- 


Tyson,   Bartlett. 

Autumn.  —  Hardy,      Flemish      Beaiiti 
Superfin. 

Winter. — Anjou.    Goodalc. 


Lombard,  Pond's  Seedling,  Yellow  Egg. 

CHERRIES. 

Governor  Wood  and  Black   Tartarian, 
weet;  and  Earlv  Richmond  and  Morello, 


to  J. 


TO  RENT  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

An  old  greenhouse  eetabllshmenl  (eleven  houtjes). 
establlBlied  «  years.  Owner  wealthy,  and  health  fall- 
ing, wishes  to  retire.  Rent  $100  per  month.  ix>cated 
In  one  of  the  best,  prettiest  and  aristocratic  cities  In 
New  England.  Electric  cars  pass  every  three  minutes, 
five  minutes'  from  postoltice:  population  luu.OOO:  large 
manulacturlng  Industries,  colleges,  et*  ;  one  hour  to 
Boston,  and  surrounded  by  a  do/en  or  more  cities,  all 
within  two  or  three  hours  by  rail.  No  applications 
will  be  considered  unless  from  responsible  parties,  or 
party  with  backing,  who  ineans  business.    For  further 

THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

HALF  RATE  EXCURSION  TO  LONDON 
VIA  WABASH. 

On  account  of  the  Western  Fair  to  be  held 
at  London,  Ont.,  Sept.  10  to  19,  the  Wabash 
road  will  sell  Excursion  tickets  troiii  Chicago 
to  London  at  one  fare,  J9.25,  for  the  round 
trip.  Tickets  good  going  Sept.  9,  10  and  ll, 
and  good  returning  until  Sept.  20,  1.S96. 
Fast  through  service  from  Chicago  via  the 
Wabash.  Sleeping  car  reservations  made  in 
advance     Ticket  office,  97  Adams  St. 


What  You  Can    Buy  for   50   Cents,  by   Mail,  Post    Paid. 
ALL  THESE   BULBS  WILL  BLOOM  THIS  WINTER. 


F-35  Best  Doubl.- 
G-35  Best  Single  *; 
H-40  Asa't  Tulipt. 

lU  may  select  half  < 


tKAT  WKKTEBK    l^LANT   Vi 


Springfield.  Ohio. 


uct  of  the  mine  double 
Pipe,  FittiHRs,  Cylinder 
product  of  the  ni" 


labor  and  labor  produ 
double  in  price,  then  metals  must  also  double  in  \ 
as  they  are  g-^K,  labor.   If  labor  doubles  in  cost  and  the  pr*' 

in  cost,  Aermotors,    Pumps.  Spiral 
Tanks  and  Substructures,  being  the 
and  labor,  must  also  double  in  cost  ani     ^ 
price;    therefore,  your  Si  now  will  buy  as  much  as  2  of  the 
dollars  if  silver  wins,  or  if  people  thii 
IT    IC    O    TA    I     in  f^vor  of  buying  now.    The  | 
II     la    £     III    I     advancemaycomeinamontb  I 
or  in  a  week.  Aermotor  prices  will  not  adv 
lied    by    an    advance   in    labor   and    material.       Our  , 
1  ISr.iss  Cylindi  rs  are  4056  below  anything  ever  quoted, 
other  goods  are  as  low  as  they  can  be  produced, 
our  splendid  facilities.      A  general  rush  to  ci 
ch,  may  quickly  exhaust  c 
mmense  stock  and  compel  the  advance.  Great  saving  can 

alv^celvcide^  IF  YOU  BUY  NOW 


":im^    Meehans' 


Monthly. 


fond  of  flowers  (and  who  is 
not?),  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  gardeners'  art. 
finds  in  this  periodical  con- 
stant guidance  and  instruc- 
iveyed  in  a  popular 
-Philadelphia  Ledger. 


"A  mag^azine  that  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  gar- 
anot  well  aflord  to 
.r-Boston  Herald. 


mine  c 

:  witlio 


ind  practical  Horticulture.  Wild  Flowers  and  kindred  sul 
ravings.  Each  issue  contains  a  beautiful  colored  plate  t 
cpressly  for  this  work. 
Monthly  contains  practical  and  generatinformation  on  all  horticultural  subjects,  th 
care  and  culture  of  trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  chapters  on  Wild  Flowei 
and  Botany  are  written  in  such  a  simple  form  that  the  amateur  has  no  difficulty  in  gleaning  informi 
tion  on  a  subject  that  heretofore  has  only  been  open  to  the  student  of  Botany. 

It  is  not  a  work  catering  to  an  idle  hour  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside.     * —  — ' "  *""'  •^-^lii— «- 


ellige 


equal  to  the  best  works  on  botanical  and  general  horticultural  subjects,  and  as  such,  it  has  a  va 
far  beyond  the  usual  monthly  magazines. 

Subscription  Price.  »3.00  per  year:  *1.00  for  *i  inontlis.  Sitmple  copies  Free.  In  <  I 
with  GardeuiuB  for  one   year,  for    »3.50. 

THOHAS  HEEHAN  &  SONS,  Publishers, 
Box  C.  ....    GERHANTOWN.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company, 
whose  typewriter  is  now  so  well  and  favor- 
ably known,  is  constantly  endeavoring  to 
make  typewriting  easier  and  more  practical. 
They  have  within  the  past  year  placed  upon 
the  market  the  new  No.  2,  3  and  4,  contain- 
ing new  and  useful  improvements,  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  other  manu- 
facture. These  new  machines  are  by  far 
the  best  mechanically  constructed,  conse- 
iiuently  the  most  durable,  easily  operated 
and  simplest  writing  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket. Beginners  like  them  because  they  are 
simple  and  easy  to  learn;  experts  because 
they  are  faster  and  more  accurate;  employers 
because  they  are  durable  and  least  expensive. 
The  otiice  of  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 
Company  is  at  No.  154  Monroe  street, 
Chicai^'o. 

Lowest  Prices. 


Entirely  New 

"White  Plume"  Spir.va,  a  Jiiost  dainty 
snrub  for  choicest  lawns,  Jin  per  tOOO. 
.See  Gardening,  Aui;-  15,  page  .U>(.. 
WM.  H.  HARRISON  &  SONS. 

VVvomanock  Nurseries,   Lebanon  Sprin|i;s.  IN.  V. 

When   wrttlnK  mention  Uardening. 

RHODODENDRONS 

and  EVERGREENS 

may  be  planted  to  advantage  during  August  and 
September.  The  present  season  is  unusually 
favorable.      ;«rSend  for  Catalogue. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Um., 

FLUSHINO,    N.   Y. 

When  wrltlnir  mention  Gardentne. 

BLOOMINQTON  (Phoenix)  NURSERY.     .    .    . 
600  Acres.    Thirteen  Greenhouses. 

Trees  ^Plants 


We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  ev< 
of  Fruit  and  <»rnameiital  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses*  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedg^e  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced 
Catalogue  mailed    Tee.     Established  1853. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

(Sue.  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.)  Bloomingrton,  lU. 

When  writlnfcT  nientlun  Gardening 

'^^-      OLD  COLONY  NURSERIES.     i896 

Hardy  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines,  Ever= 
S:reens  and  Perennials 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  well-rooted  plants, 
Krown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Oood  plants,  best  sizes 
for  planting;  very  cheap. 

Priced  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


HENRY  A.  DREER'S 

Autumn  Catalogue  Now  Ready 

FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS 

.\  h.mdsoim;  bu.ik  ..I  4.S  p.i-cs.  uitli  bcuuilul 
rth()^n;i])hc(l  covers,  ck-sc  ribinj;  and  ilUislnilint; 
a',    -ha,    ,s    ,w    ,n      BULBS 


Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
Tulips,  Lilies,  etc.,  etc. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 
714  Chestnut  Street 


TREES 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes  Shrub;^ 

Roses,  Evergreens,  Hardy 

Plants. 

LARGEST  AND  CHOICEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

ELLWANGER  &   BARRY, 

IV[ount  hope  Nurseries,      ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

Established  over  Half  a  Century  ago. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PtINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

occupy  the  most  favorable  location  between  the  oceans 
for  the  production  of  healthy  nursery  stock,  extending 
one  and  a  half  miles  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie.  It 
is  conceded  that  their  facilities  are  unsurpassed  and  that 
there  is  no  better  place  in  the  United  States  for  nursery- 
men and  florists  to  sort  up,  dealers  to  pack  or  planters  to 
orderfrom.  The  aim  of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  be- 
ing to  carry  a  full, complete  lineof  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Etc.  Their  annual  production  of  Roses  exceeds  three 
quarters  of  a  million  and  their  budding  of  Peach  last  season  was  9 ^9, 122,  other  fruits 
are  grown  in  proportion.  Can  supply  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  Ornamentals.  Cor- 
respondence and  personal  inspection  solicited.  Catalogues  free.  43rd  year,  1000 
acres,  29  greenhouses.    Address  as  above,  box  308 


Andorra  Nurseries 

90  Acres  of  well=grown  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Fruit 

WILLIAM  WARNER  HARPER,  Hanager,                   Chestnut  Hill,  PHILA.,  PA. 
SPECIALTrES:  


LARCiE 


I  Specimen  Ornamental  Trees, 

I  Hardy  Rtiododendrons  and  Azaleas 
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Sept.  /, 


The  Lawn. 


THE  IflWN. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  repair  your  old 
lawn  or  lay  down  a  new  one;  by  attend- 
ing to  this  right  away,  either  as  regards 
sodding  or  sowing,  the  grass  will  get  a 
good  start  before  winter  sets  in.  In  the 
case  of  old  lawns,  if  there  are  any  bare 
spots  it  will  be  well  to  dig  them  over, 
breaking  tine  and  pulverizing  the  ground, 
adding  some  fine-rotted  manure  to  it,  and 
sod  the  patches;  or  it  you  cannot  get 
good  sods  sow  some  grass  seed  on  the 
1  lenr  spots,  and  tread  it  in  with  the  feet 
111  rake  and  roll  it  in,  and  leave  all  level. 
|.;cd  Top  and  Kentucky  blue  grass,  each 
Miotic  or  both  together,  make  our  fittest 
lawns,  and  in  clay  grounds  use  plenty  of 
white  clover  with  them. 

Weeds  in  old  lawns  will  be  showing 
themselves  again;  broad-leaved  plantain, 
(locks,  chickweed  and  moss  are  apt  to  be 
irotiblesotne  again  in  fall.  The  plantain, 
clocks  and  dandelions  have  to  be  plucked 
nr  cut  out,  and  the  moss  and  chickweed 
raked  out  with  steel-toothed  rakes,  and 
I  he  ground  should  then  be  given  a  good 
lop-dressing  of  fine  rich  soil  to  eticourage 
tlic  grass  to  grow. 

In  preparing  a  new  lawn  have  the 
ground  evenly  graded,  deeply  plowed  or 
(lug,  well  enriched  and  mellow,  then  rake 
it  level  and  smooth  and  sow  the  seed, 
which  should  be  raked  in  and  then  tramped 
(ir  roll  it.  .\11  this  sort  of  work  that  is 
done  now  eases  upon  the  rush  of  work  in 
spring.  Ut  making  a  lawn  be  careful 
that  all  the  hollows  in  it  caused  by  the 
removal  of  tree  roots  or  rocks  are  well 
lilled  and  solidly  packed  from  the  bottom 
lip  so  that  no  sags  may  show  there  in 
later  years.  We  always  prepare  our 
grass  seed  for  sowing  by  mixing  it  with 
moistish  sand  or  light  loam  sifted  through 
a  fine  sieve,  say  half  the  bulk  of  loam  and 
half  of  seetl;  it  this  be  well  mixed  on  the 
barn  or  other  floor  you  can  sow  it  easily 
and  evenly,  no  matter  if  there  is  con- 
siderable wind  blowing. 

liarh'  in  summer  we  prepared  several 
acres  of  new  lawn,  but  did  not  sow  it  in 
grass  for  two  reasons;  first  we  were 
afraid  the  season  was  so  far  advanced 
and  the  heat  and  drouth  of  summer  so 
near  that  the  young  grass  wouldn't  get  a 
good  start  in  life  before  it  would  be  killed 
out;  secondly  because  there  seemed  to  be 
a  deal  of  rough  grass  seed  in  the  ground. 
A  heavy  sole  of  natural  grass  sprang  up 
inimediatel}',  giving  the  ground  a  fine 
coating  of  green,  but  this  grass  is  the 
annual  barn  grass,  and  it  would  all  die 
this  winter  and  leave  the  ground  as  bare 
as  it  was  in  spring.  Instead  of  allowing 
this,  however,  we  are  going  to  plow  over 
all  of  this  newly  prepared  land,  harrow  it 
fine,  rake  off  the  old  grass  roots,  and  sow 
afresh  with  Red  Top  and  Blue  Grass. 


Texas  Star  Thistle.— E.  O.  N.,  Ten- 
nessee, sends  us  a  flower  of  this  beautiful 
annual  {Ceritaurea  Americana)  for  name. 
It  is  an  easily-grown,  tall-stemmed,  large, 
pretty  purple-flowered  species  well  worth 
growing  in  any  garden.  There  is  also  a 
varietj'  of  it  called  Hallii,  the  same  in 
every  way  as  the  parent  except  in  the 
color  of  its  blossoms,  which  are  of  a  deep 
rich  purple.  Grow  both,  they  are  worth 
having. 

ialTUATlON  WANTKD-  A  Banlcnpr.  well  expert- 
Knows  the  care  of  CTeenlionsefl  iind  frames.  Midijle 
(»referrecl.    In  »  Kood  landscape  Kardener.    AddresR 


HORTICULTURAL    BOOKS. 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
— The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reUable  work  by  an  eminently 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).--It 
tells  the  whole  stor\'  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successfal  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (EUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthfttl  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50cts. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess— grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dtffi;rent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  famiUar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.     An  Eng- 


lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

The  Garden's  Story  (EUwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and  pleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most 
fascinating  style;  itiseminently  practical, 
and  useful  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barrv).    $2.00. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).     $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson ). 
$2.00. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons I      $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Ocnilcr). 
$1.50. 

Window  FlowerGarden  (Heinrich ).  75c. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00- 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Rensselaer)  — 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1  50. 

The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  ol 
Floral  Arrangement.  Colored  and  plain 
plates.    (Conder.)     $12  50. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $1.50. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition,  $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  moreespe- 
cially  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of  the 
grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the  great- 
est master  in  that  art.  Splendidly  illus- 
trated from  fife.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  Flowers. 
Illustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  Flowers  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  $0.75. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its 
author  is  the  greatest  master  in  orna- 
mental gardening  who  ever  lived.  Price 
$6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey). — A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit, 
vegetable  or  flowergrowing.  302  pages. 
75  cents. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature, 
relations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management,  303  pages.     75  cents. 


THE.  GARDENING  CO..  Monon  Bulldina.  GliiGaao. 


IH 


ARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  EVER- 
GREENS, AND  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 


.rUSF.KV.   .1  \<  ( 


descriptive  catalogue  on  applic*- 
ecial  ralea. 
I'ronrlptor,   KEADING,  MASS. 
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JOHN  C.  MONINGER  GO. 

Cypress  v^rite 

(jreen=House    ^f^^^^ 
^'2        Construction 
422  Material. 

Hawthorne  Ave.,    ChicagO,   ill. 


IF  YOU 

LIKE 

GARDEN8NG 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT  TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


VALVES, 

FITTINGS 


COLDWELL- 
WILCOX  CO.. 

Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


HITCHINGS   &   CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders 

And  l.iirKi'Ht  MiiiiuriKliiDTH  of 

GREENHOUSE   HEATINCi  AND  VENTILATINa   APPARATUS. 


I   III  for  llortiiiillnrHl  Ar 
III  HcHtlll^    \ppl  ttUR 

L  Const  nu  tloti 

II  I  ISlKATtl)  C  XTAI  <«  ^l^^ 


.233  Hercer  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


H.   n.   HOOKER  COnPANY, 

57  and  59  West  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO. 

GLASS   FOR  GREENHOUSES.^^^ 

Plate,  Window  and  Art  Glass,  Paints.  Oils,  Etc. 

Burpee's  Seeds 

ARE  THE  BEST   THAT  GROW 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
Announcement  to  Florists. 


Slptle,  iJopffel  A  Co.. 
Ill  be  under  t 

■  Bretofore.  except  on  a  larser  ecafe 
arged  our  plant  and  capacity,  and  w 


We  desire  to  announce  the  dissolution  <>f  the  II 
Its  Buccessor.  The  SYHAcrs^;  Pottekv  Co  .  w 
and  Conrad  Breltschwerth.    The  bUBlnesa  will  be  conducted  ___ 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  our  goods.  Wh  have  accordingly 
unsurpassed  facilities  are  uow  prepared  to  till  the  largest  oruer  on  snon 
machines  are  turning  out  tne  best  and  most  serviceable  flower  pots  In  the  market,  and  assuring  you  < 
nur  intention  to  lead  In  further  improvements,  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  vour  patronaiie  In  the  belli 
that  we  can  supply  just  what  Is  needed  at  a  price  and  In  a  manner  satlsfactofv  to  all. 
nd  for  price  list  and  samples,  and  we  know  you  will  give  U8  an  order 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY  CO.,  Office  403  N.  Salina  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


— -j-j  j-j-j-j-j^ 


CYPREJSS 

IS  MUCH  MORE  DURABUTHAN  PINE. 

r^YPRESS     1 
SASH   BARS/ 

UP  TO  41  FEET  ■"  LENGTH  OB  LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND  OTWER  building  MATERIAL. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  BooK 
■CYPIIESS  LUMBERAMotTSUSES." 

}    Send  fo~rsur  SpecitJ  6reenhoust^ircul<ir. 

^The/^^.X  STea.rRv5  [umber  (o., 
i       NeP^nsetH  ^sstcn,  ^ss.' 


^"'G^TT? 


Call  Next  Witness!!! 


Name,  J.  W.  Dewey,  residence  Cambridge.  Mich., 
occupation,  farmer.  Bought  4<J  rods  ot  Page  in  1886 
—gave  note  payable  in  one  year,  if  perfectly 
satisfied*  Paid  note  before  due.  May  21,  '96,  writes 
"10  years  to-day  since  put  up  first  Page."  Holds  all 
his  stock,  had  no  repairs,  and  has  now  "r^X)  rods  in  use. 
See  copy  of  his  note  and  letter  in  the  "Hustler." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  MIch. 

ORCHIDS,  m 

12  Best  free  growing  and  profuse  flow- 
ering Orchids  for  amateurs,  for  $10.00. 
Wn.  MATHEWS,  Utica,  N.  V. 


When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 
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•   GARDENING. 


Sept.  I 


>0  N  'T  buy  worthless  nursery 

■  stock  and  WASTE  !"='">  ycarsof 

VAMiABr.K  TIME  wailing  results 

id  finally  lose  your  MONEY. 

But  send  to  the 


OON 


Conipauv  who  have  the 

FINEST  NURSERY  STOCK 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 
New  Catalog  for  1896.    Send  for  one.  Free. 

Estimates  furnished.    Correspondence  MnliciK  d. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY.  Morrisville,  Pa. 

When  wrItlnB  mention  Gardeninti. 

FLOWER  POTS. 

.  STANDARD  • 

You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  place  your 
orders  for  flower  pots  this  Spring  without 
first  receiving  our  estimates  for  same. 
Our  plant  Is  now  the  Largest  In  the  World. 
Our  stock  unlimited.    Our  goods  equaled 
hy  none.     .     .     . 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

North  Cambridite,  Mass. 


12,000,000  Standard  Flower  Pots 

PKK  VKAK.    A  full  lirif  "I   liiill,  I'ans. 

Send  fur  price  ll»t. 

THE  WHILLDIN  POTTERY  COMPANY, 

713  to  719  Wharton  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BHANI  U  VVAKEHOl'SEs:  .,     , 

Kearney  &  Weetslde  Aves.,  .Jersey  City,  N .  .1. 


B.xtra  larire  Field  «;rown  Plants  01 

CRIMSON    RAWIBLER    ROSE. 

I  greenhouse    plants    for 


One  Dozen  Hardy  Field-grown  Roses 

on  their  own  roots.  Ci  whttv.  :>  ptnk,  :i 
red.  W  maroon)  and  a  Crlms'in 
Kambler  forS^.'iii 

Flowering  Shrubs.  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


IF 
YOU 

LIKE 

PLEASE 

RECOMMEND 

IT 

TO 

YOUR 

FRIENDS. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO., 
Horticultural  Architects  ^  Builders, 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  ENGINEERS. 
Plana  and  egtimatea  furnished  on  application 


Largrest  builders  'Of  Greenhouse  Structures.     Six  hij^hest  Awards  at  the  World's  Fair. 
fcWSend  Four  Cents  Postage  for  lll-mtrated  Catalogue. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO.,  ^•^^'?irp|p"T^«^'«^v^rc':;r ... s. 

Factory:     Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  NEW   YORK  CITY. 


'LITTLE  GIANT"  HOT  WATER  HEATER, 

For   Cojiservatoyics  ami   (,rcciihoniCi. 

FUEL  SAVER!     MONEY  SAVERI 


•WE  HEAT  THE  WORLD. 


NEW  YORK:     94  Center  Street. 
CHICAGO:     84  Lake  Street. 


'^lUcftt— 


;ions  furmshed  and  visits  for  i    ^^^  /       *< 

ooDsultation  made.     Eeferences '  D.**    »  in 

and  full  information  on  inquiry.     I  tittsburohy  rCl. 


MMm^ 


3  5185   00253  9680 


